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TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  publication  of  the  Ladies*  Litera- 
ry Cabinet  was  commenced  in  New- York, 
on  the  15th  of  May  last,  since  which  pe- 
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couragement probably  unprecedented  in 
the  annals  of  American  literature.  This 
unexpected  demand  for  the  work,  haying 
at  length  so  exhausted  the  original  copies 
as  to  disappoint  many ^v ho  have  applied 
for  them,  the  publishers  have  determined 
to  commence  a  New  Series,  the  first  num- 
ber of  which  is  here  presented  to  the 
public,  with  a  sincere  hope,  that  it  may 
be  found  worthy  of  their  approbation. 


MARTIUS  AND  SOPHIA. 

THE   CALAMITIES   OF   "WAR,  AND   TH1  EFFECTS  OF 
UNBRIDLED   PASSION. 

War,  however  unavoidably  entered 
into,  and  humanely  carried  on,  must,  from 
its  very  nature,  occasion  many  distressing 
scenes,  many  heart-rending  partings. 
The  voice  of  patriotism  informs  us,  there 
is  something  ennobling,  and  which  raises 
us  above  the  fear  of  death,  in  the  idea  of 
suffering  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  dy- 
ing for  the  public  good.  But  when  the 
father,  husband,  or  son,  is  snatched  from 
us,  feelings  will  not  permit  us  to  give  such 
speculative  reasonings  their  full  force  ; 
but  we  esteem  ourselves  peculiarly  un- 
fortunate, in  being  compelled  to  sustain 
so  great  a  calamity.  Such  are  the  con- 
sequences of  war,  considered  in  the  best 
light :  but  when  malice,  rancour,  and  re- 
venge, add  their  baneful  influence  ;  when 
the  leaden  death' comes  armed  from  the 
hands  of  a  brother,  or,  still  more  shock- 


ing, from  that  of  a  son,  the  distress  must 
be  greatly  aggravated  ;  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  describe  the  horrors  of 
such  a  war ;  it  may  then  indeed  be  called 
.the  reign  of  the  furies. 

The  following  tale  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  foregoing  remarks  :  Martins, 
an  amiable  and  accomplished  youth,  re- 
siding in  Boston,  came  of  age  precisely  at 
the  time  when  the  port  bill  and  the  vio- 
lence of  the  soldiery  made  the  designs  of 
the  British  ministry  plain  to  every  jealous 
lover  of  freedom.  Being  interrupted  in 
his  commercial  views,  he  instantly  deter- 
mined to  exert  himself  in  the  immediate 
service  of  his  country.  Havingj>btained 
a  subaltern  commission,  he  endeared  him- 
selffto  our  illustrious  commander  in  chief 
by  his  exertions  in  disciplining  the  irre- 
gular multitude  which  flocked  together 
at  the  first  cry  of  distress  ;  and,  by  his 
active,  firm,  and  intrepid  conduct,  dis- 
played in  several  actions,  was  thought 
worthy  of  being  promoted,  by  gradual  ad- 
vances, to  the  command  of  a  troop  of 
horse.  This  station,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  enlarged  the  sphere  of  his  duty, 
served .  to  call  forth  those  great  military 
powers  which  he  possessed  ;  and  there 
were  few  actions,  where  secrecy,  firm- 
ness, and  skill  were  displayed,  in  which 
he  bore  not  an  active  part. 

Thus  fur  we  have  considered  him  in  a 
military  character  :  in  the  domestic  line 
he  was  not  less  worthy  of  imitation. 

Martius  and  Sophia  had  lived  in  the 
greatest  intimacy  from  their  childhood  ; 
constant  companions  in  youth,  when  the 
passions  are  undisguised,  a  mutual  ten- 
derness had  subsisted  between  them, 
which,  increasing  with  their  years,  had 
ripened  into  love.  To  her  tall  and  grace- 
ful form,  nature  had  joined  a  most  pleas- 
ing countenance,  which,  with  a  mild  blue 
rolling  eye,  and  a  complexion,  the  just 
combination  of  the  lily  and  the  rose, 
heightened  with  a  constant  smile,  con- 
firmed the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that 
beauty  and  her  attendant  graces  had  fixed 
their  residence  in  that  capital.  With  the 
consent  of  their  immediate  connexions  on 
both  sides,  they  were  led,  willing  victims, 
to  the  altar  of  Hymen ;  and  we  assert  that 


a  more  accomplished   and    affectionate 
couple  has  never  graced  his  temple. 

Soon  after  this  marriage,  his  duty  oblig- 
ed him  to  join  his  corps  ;  and  he  used  ■' 
every  argument  to  persuade  her  to  con- 
tinue with  her  friends  :  he  represented 
to  her,  to  what  shocks  her  feelings  and 
delicacy  would  be  exposed,  in  attending 
a  camp;  that  whenever  he  was  absent 
from  her,  and  especially  when*b  adtfon, 
so  apprehensive  would  she  be  of  danger, 
and  fearful  of  his  safety,  that  her  mind 
would  be  kept  in  a  continual  state  of 
alarm.  On  her  side,  she  urged,  that  the 
most  afflicting  certainty  could  \not  be 
equal  to  that  cruel  state  of  suspense  in 
which,  at  a  distance  from  him,  she  must 
unavoidably  be  involved  ;  that  the  thought 
of  administering  in  the  least  to  his  com- 
fort or  convenience,  in  her  mind,  fully 
overbalanced  any  hardships  she  inust  be 
exposed  to.  '  Let  me  accompany  you,9  said 
she  ;  •  if  you  are  fortunate,  it  will  be  an 
agreeable  tour  :  if  not,  if  any  misfortunes 
should  befall  you,  I  will  by  my  conduct 
endeavour  to  prove  that  the  virtues  of  re- 
solution, and  patience  under  sufferings, 
are  not  confined  to  your  sex.'  Indeed, 
she  me  t  with  many  hardships  to  exercise 
her  patience  ;  but  one,  particularly  affect- 
ing, served  to  put  her  fortitude  and  mag- 
nanimity to  the  hardest  proof.  One  day 
as  Martius  was  upon  his  station,  advanced 
from  the  main  army,  he  was  surprised  by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  a  body  of  horse- 
men, who,  by  their  uniform,  he  knew 
were  those  of  men  who,  from  mistaken 
notions  of  loyalty,  had  taken  arms  against 
their  country  ;  nor  was  the  surprise  less 
on  their  part ;  they  had  inadvertently  ap- 
proached nearer  the  outposts  than  they 
had  intended  ;  their  party  being  small, 
they  instantly  betook  themselves  to  flight ; 
and  Martius  and  his  followers,  urged  on  by 
a  thirst  for  military  glory,  hastily  pursued 
them  ;  the  foremost  of  the  pursuers  had  * 
almost  come  up  with  the  rear  of  the  pur- 
sued, when  a  young  man,  who  appeared 
to  be  their  leader,  with  the  fury  of  a  ty- 
ger,  turning  upon  his  hunters,  suddenly 
facing  round,  discharged  his  carbine  into 
the  breast  of  Martius ! 

His  faithful  followers  would  have  re- 
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venged  the  fall  of  their  favourite  chief 
by  the  immediate  death  of  the  whole  par- 
ty, who  were  compelled  to  submit  them- 
selves prisoners  at  discretion ;  but  our 
hero,  with  a  feeble  voice,  charged  them 
to  abstain  from  violence. 

They  then  conveyed  the  almost  breath- 
less body  of  their  friend  to  the  door  of 
his  tent ;  and  the  youth  from  whom  he 
had  received  the  mortal  wound,  softened 
by  the  noble  manner  in  which  he  had 
restrained  the  just  indignation  of  his  fol- 
lowers, and  already  repenting  of  his  rash 
act,  accompanied  them. 

The  melancholy  sight  of  an  officer, 
carried  by  two  soldiers,  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  Sophia;  and  she  freely  bestowed 
her  pity  upon  the  unfortunate  sufferer  ; 
but  little  did  she  suppose  that  she  herself 
was  so  nearly  concerned  in  the  calamity. 
Language  cannot    express  her   feelings 
when  her  bosom  friend  was  laid  almost 
lifeless  at  her  feet ;  and   his  last  sigh, 
which  was  poured  out  upon  her  bosom, 
seemed  to  rend  her  very  heart  asunder  ; 
but  how  was  she  shocked,  when,  in  the 
person  of  the  youth  who  had  occasioned 
her  distress,   she    recollected   an  only 
brother.    He  had  early  in  life  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  with  the  rancour,  common  to 
those  whose  friendship  is  changed  into 
the  bitterest  enmity,  had  sought  every 
opportunity  of  distressing  his  country- 
men ;  the  warmth  of  bis  passions  had  led 
him  into  the  unjustifiable  action  which 
had  thus  involved  his  sister  in  distress  ; 
and  the  same  ungovernable  temper  would 
now  have  led  him  to  an  act,  which  could 
onty  aggravate  her  sufferings,  and  entail 
on  him  everlasting  ruin  ;  viewing  himself 
as  the  cause  of  these  complicated  calami- 
ties, he  suddenly  snatched  a  pistol,  and 
would  have  finished  his  life  by  his  own 
hand,  but  was  restrained  by  his  sister's 
entreaties,  and  the  influence  of  the  sur- 
rounding multitude.     Here  then  was  an 
occasion  for  the  display  of  female  forti- 
tude and  magnanimity  :  to  pay  the  tribute 
of  her  tears  and  sorrows  to, the  memory 
of  her  husband  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  avoid  driving  to  despair,  by  her  exces- 
sive grief,  a  brother  whom,  in  spite  of  his 
faults,   she    loved  ;   this  was  a  difficult 
task,  but  which  by  her  prudence  and  self- 
command  she  effected. 

We  will  not  detain  the  reader's  atten- 
tion on  this  distressing  subject  longer  than 


to  add,  that  Sophia  spends  her  time  in  an 
agreeable  retirement,  instilling  into  the 
mind  of  her  son,  the  only  image  of  her 
lost  Martius,  the  virtues  which  his  parent 
so  eminently  possessed  ;  and  to  him  also 
her  brother  endeavours  to  supply  the 
place  of  a  lost  father,  by  his  instructions, 
and  by  warning  him  against  indulging  any 
passion  to  excess,  as  it  will  infallibly  be 
a  means  of  rendering  him  and  his  connec 
tions  unhappy  through  life. 


Female  Biography. 


JUANA  INEZ  DE  LA  CBUZ. 


Juana  Inez  de  la  Cruz,  was  born  in 
'  November,  1651,  a  few  leagues  from  the 
city  of  Mexico.  Her  father,  a  Spaniard, 
had  sought  wealth  by  an  establishment  in 
America,  where  he  married  a  lady  of  the 
country,  but  of  Spanish  extraction. — 
Juana,  the  fruit  of  this  union,  displayed 
in  early  childhood  a  passion  for  letters, 
and  an  extraordinary  facility  in  the  com- 
position of  Spanish  verse.  At  eight 
years  of  age,  she  was  placed  by  her 
parents,  with  an  uncle,  who  resided  in 
Mexico,  and  who  caused  her  to  receive 
a  learned  education,  Her  talents  having 
attracted  notice  and  distinction,  she  was 
patronized  by  the  lady  of  the  viceroy, 
the  Marquis  de  Mancera,  and,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  was  received  into  his  fa- 
mily. 

A  Spanish  encomiast  of  Juana,  relates 
a  curious  anecdote  respecting  her,  com- 
municated to  him,  as  he  affirms,  by  the 
viceroy.  Her  patrons,  filled  with  admi- 
ration and  astonishment,  by  the  powers 
and  attainments  of  their  young  protegee, 
determined  to  prove  the  extent  and  soli- 
dity of  her  erudition.  For  this  purpose 
they  invited  forty  of  the  most  eminent 
literary  characters  of  the  country,  who 
assembled  to  examine  Juana  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  learning  and  science. 
Questions,  arguments,  and  problems, 
were  accordingly  proposed  to  her,  by 
the  several  professors,  in  philosophy, 
mathematics,  history,  theology,  poetry, 
&c. ;  to  all  of  which  she  answered  with 
equal  readiness  and  skill,  acquitting  her- 
self to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  her 
judges.  To  this  account  it  is  added,  that 
she  received  the  praises  extorted  on  this 
occasion  by  her  acquirements,  with  the 


most  perfect  modeaty  ;  neitherdfd  she, 
at  any  period  of  her  life,  discover  the 
smallest  tendency  to  presumption  or  va- 
nity, though  honoured  with  the  title  of 
the  tenth  mute ;  a  pious  humility  was  her 
distinguishing  characteristic.  She  lived 
forty-four  years,  twenty-seven  of  which 
she  passed  in  the  convent  of  St.  Geroni- 
mo,  (where  she  'took  the  veil,)  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  most  exemplary  virtues. 

That  enthusiasm  by  which  genius  is 
characterised,  necessarily  led  to  devo- 
tion in  circumstances  like  those  in  which 
Juana  was  placed.  In  the  fervour  of  her 
zeal,  she  wrote  in  her  blood  a  confession 
of  her  faith.  She  is  said  to  have  collect- 
ed a  library  of  four  thousand  volumes,  in 
the  study  of  which  she  placed  her  de- 
light :  nevertheless,  toward  the  close  of 
her  life,  she  sacrificed  this  darling  pro- 
pensity for  the  purpose  of  applying  the 
money  which  she  acquired  by  the  sale 
of  her  books,  to  the  relief  of  the  indi- 
gent. However  heroic  may  be  the  mo- 
tive of  this  self  denial,  the  rectitude  of 
the  principle  is  doubtful ;  the  cultivation 
of  the  mind,  with  its  consequent  influence 
upon  society,  is  ^more  real  benefit  to 
mankind  than  the  partial  relief  of  pecu- 
niary exigences. 

Juana  was  not  less  lamented  at   her 
death,    than    celebrated   and   respected 
during  her  life  ;  her  writings  were  col- 
lected in  three  quarto  volumes,  to  which 
are  prefixed  numerous  panegyrics  upon 
the  author,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  by 
the  most  illustrious  persons  of  old  and 
new  Spain.     It  is  observed  by  the  Spa- 
nish critic,  father  Feyjoo,  that  the  com- 
positions  of  Juana  excel  in  ease  and  ele- 
gance, rather  than  in  energy  and  strength. 
This  is,  perhaps,  in  some  degree  attri- 
butable to  to  the  age  in  which  she  lived, 
and  to  the  subjects  of  her  productions, 
which  were  principally  compliments  ad- 
dressed to  hex  friends,  or  sacred  dramas, 
to  which  an  absurd  and  senseless  super- 
stition afforded  the  materials.     The  fol- 
lowing is  an  imitation  in  English  of  one 
of  her  poems,  in  which  she  complains  of 
what  is  keenly  felt  by  every  woman  of 
understanding,  the  injustice  suffered  by 
her  sex. 

"  Weak  men,  who  without  reason  aim 
To  load  poor  woman  with  abuse, 
Not  seeing  that  yourselves  produce 

The  very  evils  that  you  blame  ! 
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"  YWfeainst  her  firm  resistance  strive, 
And  having  struck  her  judgment  mute, 
Soon  to  her  levity  impute 

What  from  your  labour  you  derive. 

"  Of  woman's  weakness  much  afraid) 
Of  your  own  prowess  still  you  boast ; 
Like  the  vain  child  who  makes  a  ghost. 

Then  fears  what  he  himself  has  made. 

"  Her  whom  your  arms  have  once  embrac'd, 
Ton  think  presumptuously  to  find, 
When  she  is  wood,  as  Thais  kind, 

When  wedded,  as  Lucretia  chaste. 

"  How  rare  a  fool  must  he  appear, 
Whose  folly  mounts  to  such  a  pass, 
That  first  he  breathes  upon  the  glass, 

Then  grieves  because  it  is  not  clear. 

"  Still  with  unjust,  ungrateful  pride, 
You  meet  both  favour  and  disdain ; 
The  firm  as  cruel  you  arraign, 

The  tender  you  as  weak  deride. 

"  Your  foolish  humour  none  can  please, 
Since  judging  all  with  equal  phlegm ; 
One  for  her  rigour  you  condemn, 

And  one  you  censure  for  her  ease. 

"  What  wond'rous  gifts  must  her  adorn, 
Who  could  your  lasting  love  engage ; 
When  rigorous  nymphs  excite  your  rage, 

And  easy  fair  ones  raise  your  scorn. 

"  But  while  you  show  your  pride  or  pow'r, 
With  tyrant  passions  vainly  hot, 
She's  only  blest  who  heeds  you  not, 

And  leaves  you  all  in  happy  bour." 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

ON  TRUTH. 

"  I've  learned  to  think,  and  sternly  speak  the 
truth."  Byrof. 

To  love  truth,  and  to  speak  it  on  every 
occasion,  are  qualities  which  reflect  lus- 
tre on  the  human  character.  Truth  is 
so  fascinating,  so  convincing,  and  so  gra- 
tifying to  the  mind,  that  it  seems  wonder- 
ful beings  can  be  found  mean  enough, 
and  base  enough,  to  violate  it  for  the 
lowest  and  most  contemptible  purposes 
But  the  wonder  ceases,  when  it  is  recol- 
lected, that  falsehood  enjoys  advantages 
over  truth,  since  it  narrates  circumstan- 
ces which  never  occurred,  while  truth 
confines  itself  to  facts.  Fiction  has  a 
wider  range  than  reality,  because  its 
views  are  boundless,  and  its  scope  im- 
measurable. 

The  mind,  that  in  an  evil  hour  has 
discarded  truth  for  falsehood,  can  boast  of 
feate  which  were  never  performed,  of 


dangers  which  never  existed,  of  liberali- 
ty that  it  never  knew,  and  of  elegant 
society  it  never  enjoyed.  .These  are,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  irresistible  temp- 
tations to  weak  and  wicked  men,  who  are 
determined  to  shine  at  the  expense  of 
principle.  Indeed,  when  falsehood  as- 
sumes the  semblance  of  truth,  it  is  appa- 
rent truth ;  and  may  well  mislead  indivi- 
duals who,  possessing  honour  and  vera- 
city themselves,  are  too  generous  to  sus- 
pect that  others  want  them.  Hence, 
men  and  women,  whether  in  polite  or 
middle  life,  may,  by  a  detestable  habit  of 
insiduous  lying,  gain  a  reputation  for 
courage,  virtue,  and  kindness,  when  they 
are  really  strangers  to  these  amiable  and 
distinguished  qualities. 

There  are  some  that  devote  them- 
selves to  every  species  of  falsehood,  and 
who  think  they  escape  shame,  because  it 
does  not  stare  them  in  the  face.  There 
are  others  again,  who,  perhaps,  are  not 
without  principle,  and  would  scorn  pal- 
pable lies,  yet  frequently  stoop  to  a  slight 
departure  from  truth,  to  exalt  their  own 
consequence.  These  people  will  boast 
of  their  living,  or  magnify  their  expenses, 
as  if  they  thought  it  was  unwise  to  be 
prudent,  and  disgraceful  to  be  economi- 
cal. Lastly,  there  are  many,  and  they 
are  the  most  abandoned,  since  they  have 
no  visible  motive  for  their  criminality, 
who  appear  to  tell  lies  only  for  the  sake 
of  lying,  who  detail  stories  which  credu- 
lity itself  cannot  swallow,  and  who  obsti- 
nately continue  their  abominable  practice 
in  defiance  of  contempt  and  disgraee. 
Were  we  to  ask  all  those  misguided,  un- 
happy characters,  what  was  to  be  their 
recompense  for  this  loss  of  honour,  this 
sacrifice  of  principle,  this  baseness  of  the 
mind,  what  answer  could  they  make  ? 
Does  this  vice  raise  them  in  society  ? 
Does  it  acquire  for  them  the  esteem  of 
the  wise  and  good  ?  Or  does  it  even 
procure  for  them  self- approbation  ? — 
What  can  be  said  in  extenuation  of  hu- 
man beings,  who  break  through  the  first 
of  moral  principles  ;  who  persist  in  the 
transgression  of  it  ;  who  speak  but  to 
deceive  ;  and  who,  while  they  affect  to 
wear  the  garb  of  truth,  are  falsehood  it- 
self? This  much  is  certain,  that  liars 
are  the  objects  of  public  scorn,  and  rank 
with  the  meanest  and  vilest  of  their  sex. 

It  were  an  insult  to  readers  of  every 
class  to  expatiate  on  the  charms  of  truth, 


or  to  dwell  on  the  propriety  of  speaking 
it  constantly,  since  both  must  be  evident 
to  the  meanest  capacities.  It  is  a  me- 
lancholy reflection,  that  although  to 
speak  truth  is  to  practise  one  of  the  no- 
blest virtues,  yet  there  are  instances 
when  this  laudable  exercise  of  truth  ex- 
poses the  lover'  of  it  to  consequences  at 
once  unpleasant  and  painful.  Fortunate- 
ly for  human  nature,  the  utterance  of 
truth,  generally,  is  attended  with  the 
happiest  results.  When  we  state  mat- 
ters connected  only  with  ourselves,  or 
not  implicating  the  welfare  and  reputa- 
tion of  others;  when  we  eulogize  de- 
parted worth,  or  lament  over  injured  ex- 
cellence ;  or  when  we  celebrate  living 
merit,  or  bestow  on  virtue  and  beauty 
their  best  reward,  the  avocation  is  de- 
lightful, and  we  are  repaid  by  the  appro- 
bation of  our  hearers.  It  is  sometimes 
her  imperious  lot  to  unmask  ignorance 
and  folly ;  to  proclaim  hypocrisy  and 
falsehood  to  the  world,  that  they  may  no 
longer  deceive  ;  and  to  prevent  the  un- 
suspicious from  becoming  the  dupes  of 
artful  and  insinuating  triflers.  One  im- 
portant question  naturally  arises,  must 
truth  be  spoken  at  all  times  ?  Certainly  1 
What  right  has  any  individual  to  expect, 
that  to  save  his  character  a  man  of  honour 
shall  stain  his  own  by  a  coward  lie  ? 
Neither  man  nor  woman  has  a  claim  to 
exact  from  another  such  an  act  of  self- 
abasement.  But  though  we  have  assert- 
ed, that  the  truth  should  be  spoken  at  all 
times,  the  assertion  only  applies  to  cases 
when  something  must  be  said,  and  where 
there  is  no  medium  between  truth  and 
falsehood — when  we  must  necessarily 
speak  truth  or  utter  lies.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  interesting  occasions,  too  obvi- 
ous to  be  mentioned,  where  speaking 
truth  would  be  cruel,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  no  necessity  to  speak  at  all ;  and  even 
if  there  were,  no  good  could  be  derived, 
and  much  injury  might  succeed.  This 
would  evince  the  abuse,  and  not  the  love 
of  truth.  That  person  would  justly  be 
despised,  who,  for  the  sake  of  speaking 
truth,  would  wound  innocent  sufferers, 
violate  unsuspecting  confidence,  or  enable 
envy  and  malice  to  traduce  respectable 
characters.  But  there  are  periods  when 
silence  is  not  in  our  power,  when  we  are 
bound  to  declare  the  truth  for  the  best  of 
purposes,  and  when  to  conceal  it  would 
hurt  society  and  degrade  ourselves.    Be 
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it,  then,  forever  remembered,  that  in  the 
execution  of  a  solemn  duty,  whether 
voluntary  or  imposed,  truth  must  be  the 
unvarying  guide  of  mankind  ;  and  those 
who  disregard  her  sacred  voice  may  be 
generous,  but  they  are  not  just;  they 
may  be  compassionate,  but  they  are  not 
honest. 

Individuals  are  not  unfrequently  im- 
plored by  friends,  to  deliver  an  opinion 
on  subjects  which  affect  the  character  of 
a  female,  or  concern  the  peace  of  a  wor- 
thy family  :  this  is  a  delicate  situation 
to  be  placed  in,  but  no  doubt  can  arise 
respecting  the  conduct  which  ought  to  be 
pursued.  Nothing  can  justify  the  con- 
cealment of  truth  from  motives  of  tender- 
ness to  the  guilty,  when  the  march  of 
virtue  would  be  retarded,  and  domestic 
happiness  might  be  destroyed.  Men  who 
mix  with  society  are  obliged  to  express 
their  sentiments  on  the  minds,  manners, 
and  dispositions  of  private  characters, 
since  they  are  demanded  with  an  earnest- 
ness which  admits  of  no  refusal.  Thus 
urged,  they  must  say  what  they  really 
think  ;  yet  this  may  be  done  with  mild- 
ness and  liberality,  and  if  equivoca- 
tion be  ever  excusable,  it  is  on  such  oc- 
casions. 

There  are  other  occasions  when  indi- 
viduals are  compelled  to  speak  the  truth, 
or  to  depart  from  it ;  and  those  occasions 
comprehend  interest,  politeness,  and  con- 
venience. 

Here  but  little  can  be  said  with  pre- 
cision, for  to  general  rules  there  must 
always  be  numerous  exceptions.  Truth 
is  so  frequently  disregarded  for  the 
sake  of  interest,  that  the  practice  does 
not  receive  its  merited  odium.  Moral 
deception,  of  whatever  kind,  is  uniform- 
ly odious  ;  and  it  is  infinitely  worse  when 
employed  for  acquisition  of  base  lucre, 
or  the  establishment  of  a  slender  repu- 
tation. What  shall  we  think  of  a  man, 
who  meanly  lies  to  promote  his  own  inte- 
rest, orstoops  to  contemptible  manoeuvres 
for  the  attainment  of  eminence  ?  Good 
men  will  pursue  a  very  different  conduct ; 
they  well  know  that  riches  yield  no  hap- 
piness when  dishonourably  acquired,  and 
that  no  reputation  can  be  lasting,  which 
is  obtained  by  unworthy  means.  It  must 
be  confessed,  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im 
practicable,  to  speak  truth  perpetually  in 
matters  of  politeness  and  convenience,  be- 
cause it  would  subvert  civility,  and  over- 


turn good  breeding.  We  cannot  repay 
hospitality  by  rudeness,  nor  can  we  pain 
those  who  are  wishful  to  please  us  ;  yet 
at  times  we  should  do  both,  were  we  to 
adhere  to  literal  truth,  and  not  make  it 
bend  to  politeness.  The  custom  of  tell- 
ing lies  to  escape  from  an  unwelcome  vi- 
sitor, or  to  palliate  a  venial  breach  of  pro- 
mise, is  objectional  for  various  moral 
reasons.  It  renders  the  mind  familiar  with 
falsehood,  it  is  degrading  in  the  eyes  of 
servants,  and  to  children  it  presents  a 
most  pernicious  lesson.  It  should  be  al- 
ways borne  in  recollection,  that  to  swerve 
from  truth,  for  whatsoever  purpose,  is 
universally  to  be  considered  as  an  evil  ; 
and  whenever  truth  is  slightly  overlook- 
ed to  accommodate  politeness  and  good 
breeding,  it  ought  to  be  viewed  as  an  act, 
morally  blame  able  in  itself,  but  partly 
justifiable  on  the  score  of  necessity. 

These  would  seem  the  most  important 
considerations  to  be  attended  to  by  minds 
anxious  after  truth,  desirous  to  be  liberal 
in  their  opinions,  and  solicitous  for  their 
own  respectability.  Much  must  necessa- 
rily depend  on  local  and  peculiar  circum- 
stances ;  still  more  on  individual  charac- 
ter modified  by  education,  habits,  and 
pursuits :  and  although  no  moralist  can 
lay  down  infallible  rules  on  this  subject, 
yet  it  may  be  confidently  asserted,  that 
those  who  invariably  speak  truth,  cannot 
be  either  bad- men,  or  worthless  members 
of  society. 

Vester,  R.A. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

ON  THE  PUBLIC  WORSHIP  OF  GOD. 

Man  is  a  social  Being.  He  delights  in 
communicating  the  emotions  of  his  heart, 
and  in  dispensing  happiness  around  him. 
He  rejoices  in  the  prosperity  of  those  en- 
deared to  him  by  friendship  or  the  ties  of 
kindred,  and  is  grieved  in  their  adversity. 
In  solitude,  without  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
ercising, and  consequently  of  improving 
the  faculties,  his  mind  becomes  indolent 
and  debilitated.  But  when  engaged  in 
some  desirable  object,  in  promoting  his 
own  interests,  or  the  interests  of  others, 
his  powers  become  more  vigorous,  and 
he  is  stimulated  to  continue  his  exertions 
with  steady  and  unremitted  perseverance. 

The  great  Creator  has  made  us  depen- 
dent, not  only  on  himself,  but  also  on  one 


another.  Hence  the  necessit^^f  enter- 
ing into  societies,  and  of  putting  ourselves 
under  laws  and  regulations,  adapted  to 
promote  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  to  ren- 
der this  dependence  reciprocally  benefi- 
cial. Thus  mankind  are  divided  into 
greater  or  less  societies.  .  Nations  are 
bound  by  general  and  extensive  laws, 
designed  to  advance  the  interests  of  all. 
These  again  are  separated  into  smaller 
parties,  as  may  seem  convenient  for  more 
particular  purposes.  Thus  we  may  trace 
the  mutual  and  universal  dependence  of 
one  man  upon  another,  till  we  descend  to 
the  union  of  a  small  number,  which  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word,  more 
properly,  may  be  called  a  society.  From 
a  principle  implanted  in  us  by  nature,  we 
are  proud  to  associate  ourselves  for  use- 
ful purposes  ;  and  the  advantageous  ef- 
fects suflfciently  justify  our  conduct. 

Man  is  also  a  religious  Being.  There 
is  a  principle  within,  which  forcibly 
strikes  the  mind  with  the  idea  of  a  reign- 
ing power.  The  savage  traverses  the 
desert  mountain,  and  contemplates  nature 
in  her  wildest  and  most  magnificent 
forms  : — the  torrent  rushing  down  its 
side— the  first  sun-beam  darting  above 
the  horizon,  increasing  brighter  and 
brighter,  till  the  orb  of  day  bursts  full  on 
his  enraptured  sight  Untutored  as  he  is, 
in  these  he  can  trace  the  hand  of  a  pre- 
sent Deity,  and  prostrating  himself  in  ado- 
ration, worships  in  the  temple  not  made 
with  hands.  The  sailor,  when  the  vast 
ocean  is  tossed  with  foaming  billows,  and 
mingles  with  the  clouds,  addresses  bis 
prayer  to  him  "  who  rides  in  the  whirl- 
wind and  directs  the  storm" — at  whose 
command  the  roarings  cease,  and  the 
proud  waves  subside  into  a  calm.  To  this 
principle  it  is  owing,  that  when  we  meet 
with  any  unexpected  success,  the  first 
emotion  of  our  hearts  is  to  return  thanks 
to  our  unseen  benefactor.  And  when  af- 
flictions overwhelm  our  souls,  when  ca- 
lumny or  unjust  reproach  are  exerted 
against  our  character,  or  if  the  world 
brand  our  name  with  infamy,  the  same 
nature  prompts  us  to  retire  into  his  pre- 
sence, and  pour  out  our  complaints  be- 
fore him. 

Man,  being  thus  both  a  social  and  reli- 
gious Being,  it  would  be  somewhat  sur- 
prising, if  associations  for  public  worship 
had  not  been  instituted.  From  the  ear-' 
liest  ages,  the  legislative  authority  has  in-. 
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terested  itself  in  the  cause,  and  encour- 
aged the  religious  propensity  of  the  peo- 
ple. For  this  purpose,  temples  were 
erected,  sacred  rites  appointed,  particu- 
lar days  set  apart,  and  proper  persons  or- 
dained to  preside,  who  both  by  precept 
and  example,  might  encourage  a  constant 
attendance  on  these  meetings. 

Haying  premised  thus  far,  let  us  con- 
sider what  are  the  advantages  resulting 
from  the  public  worship  of  God. 

One  of  the  greatest  privileges  Provi- 
dence  has  bestowed  on  man, is  the  improve- 
ment of  his  intellectual  faculties.  When 
we  compare  the  difference  between  ci- 
Tilized  and  unenlightened  nations,  we  im- 
mediately perceive  and  highly  estimate, 
the  advantages  which  the  former  possess 
above  the  latter.  In  most  Christian  coun- 
tries, knowledge  is  generally  diffused,  and 
even  the  lowest  of  the  people  are  not 
unacquainted  with  the  religion  of  their 
country.  To  no  other  cause  can  this  be 
attributed,  but  the  appropriation  of  set 
seasons  to  the  public  worship  of  God. 
Here,  the  elements  of  natural  religion, 
and  the  principles  of  Christianity,  are  so 
clearly  illustrated,  and  so  frequently  en- 
forced, that  its  important  truths  are  im- 
pressed on  the  minds  even  of  the  inat- 
tentive. 

The  exercise  of  social  devotion  has 
something  in  the  very  idea  that  inspires 
virtue.  When  men  of  the  same  great 
family,  dependent  on  the  same  munificent 
hand,  reminded  of  their  mutual  infirmi- 
ties, and  having  one  interest  to  secure, 
assemble  at  stated  times  to  worship  that 
Being  in  whom  they  live,  and  move,  all 
vicious  desires  and  unkind  passions  will 
vanish  from  their  minds.  In  re  fleeting  on 
their  own  fallen  state,  and  contemplating 
the  nature  of  that  Being  to  whom  their 
petitions  are  addressed,  that  he  sees  their 
actions,  and  is  acquainted  with  their  mo- 
tives, and  that  be  will  reward  virtue  and 
punish  vice,  they  are  affected  with  a  so- 
lemnity which  seldom  fails  to  annex  a  new 
sanction  to  his  laws,  and  to  inspire  them 
with  more  virtuous  principles. 

As  men  in  general  have  no  religious 
principles,  and  no  rule  of  life,  but  what 
they  learn  in  these  assemblies,  an  argu- 
ment little  short  of  mathematical  demon- 
stration may  be  adduced  to. prove,  that  if 
these  institutions  were  abolished,  morali- 
ty and  virtue  would  soon  disappear  from 
among  men. 


Experience  has  shown  that  human  laws 
are  of  little  avail,  unless  enforced  by  the 
authority  of  God.  Look  at  the  impious 
attempts  which  were  made  in  France  to 
exterminate  every  part  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  substitute  atheism  as  a  na- 
tion's creed.  What  was  the  consequence  ? 
The  public  peace  was  endangered,  mu- 
tual confidence  destroyed,  and  villany  let 
loose  upon  the  world.  Persecution,  with 
all  her  infernal  train,  stalked  amid  the 
smoking  ruins  :  robbery,  rapine,  and  mur- 
der, were  established  and  perpetrated  by 
law  :  civil  society  degenerated  into  a  den 
of  thieves  :  en  il  authority  was  changed 
into  a  license  to  break  down  all  the  bar- 
riers of  justice,  and  that  security  of  life, 
liberty,  and  property,  which  men  have 
by  religious  institutions,  entirely  abol- 
ished. 

Assemblies  for  public  worship  are  of 
divine  appointment.  As  such,  therefore, 
it  becomes  our  duty  to  attend  them. 
But  had  they  not  been,  commanded  by 
God,  yet  considering  the  many  benefits 
which  result  from  the  regular  observance 
of  them,  they  should  be  encouraged  by 
every  individual. 

If  even  infidels  allow  that  they  conduce 
much  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  what 
shall  we  think  of  those,  who  from  child- 
hood were  instructed  in  the  precepts  of 
religion,  and  taught  its  doctrines,  and  who 
by  education  are  capable  of  appreciating 
its  advantages,  not  only  shamefully  ne- 
glect them,  but  exert  all  their  efforts,  by 
precept  and  example,  to  abolish  them  al- 
together. Such  behaviour  in  creatures 
called  rational,  is  at  first  thought  inexpli- 
cable. But  if  the  causes  that  influence 
their  minds  were  duly  scrutinized  ;  if  the 
motives  from  which  they  act  were  mi- 
nutely inspected  ;  a  sordid  and  self  inte- 
rest would  be  found  predominant,  and 
biassing  them  against  that,  to  which  (if 
their  passions  bore  not  the  sway)  they 
would  immediately  accede. 

September,  1819.  AMALGAM. 


CENSURE. 

Account  it  no  disgrace  to  be  censured 
by  those  men,  whose  favours  would  be 
no  credit  to  thee.  Thou  thyself  only 
knowest  what  thou  art  ;  others  only 
guess  at  thee  ;  rely  not,  therefore,  on 
their  opinions,  but  stick  to  thine  own 
conscience. 


QUAKERS. 

The  society  of  Friends,  commonly 
called  Quakers,  have  naturally  attracted 
the  notice,  and  exercised  the  reflections, 
ofevery  inquisitive  observer  ;  and  while, 
by  some,  they  have  been  regarded  as  a 
barren  spot  amidst  a  field  of  luxuriant 
vegetation  ;  by  others,  they  have  been 
considered  as 

"  Some  happier  island  in  the  watery  waste." 

To  the  latter  class  belongs  a  late  ingeni- 
ous writer,  who  thus  expresses  himself 
on  the  subject  before  us  : 

"  What  is  familiar  and  near  to  as  excites  little 
scrutiny  and  investigation ;  but  the  time  will 
come  when  a  wise  legislature  will  condescend  to 
inquire,  by  what  means  a  whole  society  (in  both 
the  old  and  the  new  world)  is  made  to  act  and 
think  with  uniformity  for  upwards  of  a  century ; 
by  what  policy,  without  emolument  from  govern- 
ment, they  have  become  the  only  people  free 
from  poverty ;  by  what  economy  they  have  thus 
prevented  beggary  and  want  amongst  their  mem- 
bers, while  the  nation  groans  under  the  weight  of 
taxes  for  the  poor.  They  are  an  industrious,  mo- 
dest, intelligent,  and  virtuous  people,  animated 
with  the  most  beneficent  principle .  They  have  a 
comprehensive  charity  to  all  mankind,  and  deny 
the  mercies  of  God  to  none ;  they  publicly  aver, 
that  an  universal  liberty  is  due  to  all,  are  against 
impositions  of  every  kind,  though  they  patiently 
submit  to  many  themselves ;  they  are,  perhaps, 
the  only  people  of  all  mankind,  whose  practice, 
as  a  body,  corresponds  with  their  principles." 

To  the  above  testimony,  we  would  add 
that  of  another  writer  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, who  mingles  some  censure  with  hit 
expressions  of  approbation  ;  but  candour 
is  not  illiberally.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  his  essay  : 

"  Their  sobriety  of  dress,  their  gentleness  of 
manners,  their  guarded  and  decorous  language,  the 
general  character  of  their  external  demeanour, 
at  once  dignified,  respectful,  and  unassuming; 
their  tranquil  and  inoffensive  deportment  in  pub- 
lic, free  from  the  brawls,  the  tumults,  the  indeli- 
cacies, the  disgustfulness  of  riot,  rudeness,  and 
intemperance;  their  unquestionable  love  and 
strenuous  assertion  of  peace,  both  as  individuals 
and  citizens ;  their  resolute  disengagement  from 
every  connection  with  hostility,  war,  and  blood- 
shed ;  their  anwearied  and  unequalled  exertions 
in  opposition  to  the  enslavement  of  their  species : 
these  principles  and  practices  of  pre-eminent  lau- 
dability,  entitle  them  to  a  degree  of  admiration) 
applause,  and  esteem,  which  has  never  yet  been 
due  to  any  society,  civil  or  religious,  beside  them- 
selves ;  and  richly  merit,  not  only  the  cordial 
testimony,  but  the  universal  imitation,  of  man- 
kind." 

"  But  the  scrupulous  peculiarity,  not  the  plain- 
ness, of  their  dress,  appears  to  me  liable  to  much 
exception.    Jf  we  avoid  parade,  eipensivenes* 
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and  finery,  at  once  vain  and  vicious,  such  objects 
as  the  colour  of  cloth,  and  the  disposal  of  buttons, 
seem  to  me  not  only  degrading  to  rationality,  but 
an  actual  commission  of  all  that  religion  con- 
demns in  this  particular,  by  a  degeneracy  from 
in/lnTerence  and  disregard  into  that  scruple  and 
solicitude,  which  are  decidedly  and  solely  for- 
bidden by  our  divine  Preceptor.  Yet  I  am  not 
sure,  whether  such  singularity  of  dress  may  not 
admit  defence  as  an  external  political  distinction, 
and  a  prominent  exhibition  of  principles  and  cha- 
racter to  the  occular  observation  of  their  country- 
men. That  rigorous  attention  to  certain  forms  of 
language  in  personal  address,  dates,  and  "super- 
scriptions, at  a  period  when  no  superstitioas  re. 
Terence  is  implied,  without  any  apparent  advan- 
tage to  compensate  a  general  opposition  to  the 
sentiments  and  manners  of  all  other  men,  will  ne- 
ver procure  my  approbation,  till  I  see  better  rea- 
sons advanced  for  these  peculiarities,  than  have 
yet  occurred  to  my  notice.  These  defects,  how- 
ever, (if  defects  they  be,)  and  some  others  of  a 
congenial  complexion,  in  contrast  with  the  nu- 
merous and  superlative  excellencies  of  these  peo- 
ple, are  but  an  evanescent  speck  on  the  broad 
surface  of  a  burnished  mirror,  and  cause  no  per- 
ceptible diminution  of  the  general  radiance." 


CRITICISM. 

How  often  are  the  judicious  made  to 
grieve,  or  smile  with  contempt,  at  the 
abortive  attempts  of  some  pretenders  in 
criticism,  to  sully  the  reputation  of  real 
merit.  One  of  these  buzzing  insects, 
lately,  in  crawling  over  a  page  of  Shaks- 
peare,  besmeared  the  following  lines,  be- 
cause his  contracted  intellect  was  not  suf- 
ficiently capacious  to  comprehend  their 
meaning— 

The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  lark, 
When  neither  is  attended. 

Merck,  of  Venice. 

Dy  understanding  the  word  attended, 
only  as  synonymous  with  accompanied, 
our  critic  has  been  led  into  an  error, 
abuses  Shakspeare  for  telling  such  a  fib> 
and  insists  upon  it,  that  the  song  of  a 
crow,  whether  with  or  without  an  accom- 
'  paniment,  canaot  be  compared  to  the  mu- 
sic of  a  lark.  Dr.  Johnson  renders  the 
verse  thus — 

The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  stork, 
When  neither  is  attended. 

That  is,  wheri  the  mind  is  not  fixed 
upon  the  notes  of  either. 

A  late  American  commentator  on  the 
writings  of  the  same  immortal  bard,  hav- 
ing never  heard  of  bird- lime ,  and  conse- 
quently not  knowing  the  art  of  liming  a 


bird,  insists  upon  the  correctness  of  the 
following  reading — 

The  bird  that  hath  been  lamed  in  a  bush, 
With  trembling  wings  misdoubteth  every  bash; 
And  I,  the  hapless  mate  to  one  sweet  bird, 
Have  now  the  fatal  object  in  my  eye, 
Where  my  poor  young  was  lamed,  was  caught, 
and  kill'd. 

Shakspeare'*  Benry  VI. 


THE  EAGLE. 

The  following  beautiful  description  and  character 
of  the  American  Eagle,  is  from  the  pedestrian 
tour  of  Estwick  Evans,  Esq. 

'  Whilst  in  the  Missouri  Territory,  and 
not  far  from  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  Bald 
Eagle,  perched  upon  a  tall  and  blasted 
oak,  attracted  my  attention.  It  was  in 
the  forenoon,  and  he  viewed  the  sun  with 
an  unblinking  eye.  Whilst  I  was  admir- 
ing the  strength  of  his  form,  and  the  ma- 
jesty of  his  aspect,  a  wild  Turkey  flew 
from  a  neighbouring  tree  ;  the  Eagle  im- 
mediately pounced  upon  his  prey ;  but 
ere  he  could  effect  his  object,  the  Tur- 
key was  shot.  I  might,  too,  have  killed 
the  Eagle,  but  admiration  and  awe  pre- 
vented me.  1  felt  he  was  the  emblem  of 
my  country  ;  and  at  that  moment,  1  would 
not,  for  ten  thousand  worlds  like  ours, 
have  cut  a  feather  of  his  wing.  There 
is  something  wonderfully  impressive  in 
the  nature  of  this  bird  ;  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Romans  were  devoted  to 
it.  When  quite  a  lad,  1  mortally  wound- 
ed an  Eagle,  supposing  it  to  be  a  hawk. 
It  was  half  an  hour  before  it  died,  and 
during  this  time  my  heart  was  filled  with 
mingled  emotions  of  regret  and  awe.  1 
felt  as  though  I  were  witnessing  the  last 
moments  of  a  meritorious  hero,  who  had 
fallen  upon  the  hills  of  fame.  This  no- 
ble bird  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me,  and  with- 
out a  single  blink,  supported  the  pangs  of 
death  with  all  the  grandeur  of  fortitude 
I  could  not  endure  his  aspect.  I  shrunk 
into  my  own  insignificance,  and  have  ever 
since  been  sensible  of  my  own  inferiori- 

ty-'  

The  Folly  of  anticipating  Trouble. 

Afflictions  seen  in  prospective  are 
more  appaling,  than  when  they  actually 
arrive.  For  there  are  few,  but  are  at- 
tended by  some  alleviating  circumstances, 
that  deaden  their  force.  Why  then. 
I  should  we  sour  the  present  cup  of  happi- 


ness by  anticipating  trouble,  that  may  ne- 
ver reach  us,  and  in  probabilities  depend- 
ant only  on  a  thousand  contingent  cir- 
cumstances never  likely  to  occur  at  once. 
The  folly  of  doing  so,  will  be  placed  in 
a  stronger  light  by  the  following  anec- 
dote : 

A  countrywoman  set  her  daughter,  a 
girl  of  fifteen,  to  bake,  while  she  went  to 
a  neighbour's.  After  some  stay  she  re- 
turned and  found  the  oven  sparkling  hot, 
and  her  daughter  in  another  apartment,  in 
the  greatest  agony  and  in  tears.  A  sight 
so  unexpected  excited  the  tenderest  sym- 
pathy in  the  maternal  bosom,  and  solici- 
tude for  the  cause.  After  much  entreaty, 
the  daughter  complied  :  "  i  was  thinking, 
said  she,  if  I  was  married  and  should  have 
a  dear  little  child,  and  it  should  live  to  run 
about,  and  I  should  be  baking,  as  1  am 
now,  and  /  should  go  out  for  fuel,  and 
should  leave  it  alone,  and  it  should  take  a 
chair,  and  should  get  up  to  the  mouth  of 
the  oven,  and  should  crawl  in,  and  should 
burn  itself  to  death,  what  a  terrible  thing 
it  would  be  ;  Oh !  Oh  !  Oh  !  dear,  what 
should  1  do  ? 


ANECDOTES. 

A  Schoolmaster  in  a  country  village* 
who  formerly  acted  as  barber  to  the  vil- 
lage, in  dispute  with  the  parish  clerk,  on 
a  point  of  grammar — 4<  it  is  downright 
barbarism,"  said  the  clerk.  "  Barba- 
rism !"  replied  the  pedagogue,  "  do  you 
mean  to  insult  me  ?  a  barber  speaks  as 
good  English  as  a  parish  clerk  any 
day." 


An  Irish  sailor  fell  from  the  mizen-top 
of  one  of  our  ships.  Every  person  on 
the  quarter-deck  supposed  he  must  have 
been  killed  by  the  fall.  The  poor  fel- 
low, however,  got  up,  apparently  but 
little  hurt.  The  captain,  who  was  near 
him,  inquired  where  he  came  from. 
"  Flase  your  honour,"  replied  Paddy, 
all  the  while  rubbing  his  breech,  "  I 
came  from  the  north  of  Ireland.1' 


"  Be  easy,"  said  a  rich  invalid  to  his 
son-in-law,  who  was  every  hour  per- 
plexing him  with  complaints  of  his  wife's 
misbehaviour. — "  Be  easy,  1  say  ;  as 
her  behaviour  is  so  very  blameable,  I 
will  alter  my  will,  and  cut  her  off  with  a 
shilling."  He  heard  no  more  of  liis 
daughter's  failings. 


LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 


POETRY. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABI1TET. 

TO  SARAH. 

If  my  heart  is  Coo  kind,  'tis  my  nature's  defect, 

Tis  a  weakness  I  cannot  subdue ; 
Yet  because  it  is  warm  in  its  gen'ral  retpeet, 

0,  think  not,  its  love  is  untrue ! 

No !  the  heart  that  looks  out  at  the  love-beaming 
eye, 

Tho'  it  seem  all  alike  to  revere, 
Tho*  often  its  smile,  and  tho*  frequent  its  sigh, 

Where  it  pledges,  'tis  ever  sincere. 

Nor  think  the  warm  heart,  if  it  once  be  deceiv'd, 

Is  robb'd  of  its  sensitive  fire  ; 
0,  no !  it  deplores  what  it  wrongly  believ'd, 

But  still  feels  the  pleasing  desire  ! 

It  rouses  as  quickly  to  beauty's  bright  ray, 

As  tho'  it  were  never  distress'd  ; 
And  white  one  affection  is  fading  away, 

Another  is  gently  impress'd. 

Then  doubt  not,  my  love,  tho*  I  seem  to  admire, 
Ev'ry  object,  where  beauty  is  shown  ; 

It  is  only  a  light  which  emits  from  the  fire, 
That  burns  for  my  Sarah  alone. 

THE  FEELING  HEART. 
March  10f&,1819. 

FOR  TBS  LADIES*  LITERARY  CABlKET. 

TO  DELIA. 

Let  th'  Bnthusiast  weep  o'er  his  prospects  de- 
ceived, 
And  murmur  at  fort  une  and  fate  ; 
While  he  starts  from  the  dreams  he  too  fondly 
believ'd, 
But,  perhaps,  has  awaken'd  too  late. 

Let  the  Stoic  exclaim  'gainst  the  tender  control, 
And  engagements  of  friendship  and  love  ; 

Let  him  urge  his  cold  rules  to  the  dull-moulded 
soul, 
That  the  sympathies  never  should  move. 

Yet  the  heart  that  is  gen'rous — the  bosom  that's 
kind, 
While  it  feels  all  its  doty  to  Heav'n  ; 
In  reciprocal  ties  of  affection  will  find, 
That  earth's  purest  pleasures  are  giv'n. 

G.  of  New-Jersey. 

FOR. THE  LADIES*  LITERARY  CABINET. 

•      TO  ELIZA. 

When  first  I  saw  that  ruby  lip, 
I  sigh'd  to  press  my  own  unto  it ; 

When  first  I  saw  that  beaming  eye, 

I  thought  thy  soul  shone  brightly  through  it. 

So  sweet  that  lip,  so  mild  that  eye, 
That  though  I  saw  thy  feature*  merely , 

I  know  not  how—I  can't  tell  why, 
2Sut  oh,  I  loved  thee— lov'd  thee  dearly. 


'Twas  something  in  that  liquid,  blue, 
Celestial  orb,  that  shone  so  clearly ; 

That  bound  my  heart,  my  soul,  to  you, 
And  made  me  love  thee— oh  !  bow  dearly. 

Twas  something  so  like  heaven  above  me, 
That  seem'd  to  speak,  and  so  sincerely ; 

And  still  it  whisper'd  softly — "  love  me" 
And  1  did  love  thee— oh  !  most  dearly. 

Bnt  when  I  saw  that  pearly  tear, 
Which  o'er  thy  cheek  stole  gently  down ; 

Oh  !  then  I  knew  a  heart  was  near, 
And  knew  that  heart  was  virtue's  own. 

And  then  I  thought  thee  all  divine, 
And  then  I  vow'd,  and  vow'd  sincerely, 

If  ever  fate  should  make  the  mine, 
Ok !  I  would  love  thee — love  thee  dearly. 

HENRY. 

FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

HOPE. 

Were  Fortune's  smiles  insured  to  man  below, 
The  fear  of  hovering  care  he  might  forego ; 
Were  he  aseur'd  that  through  his  journey  here, 
Fate  inauspicious  would  not  force  a  tear ; 
That  joys  perpetual  would  engage  hb  mind, 
In  nature  pure,  substantial,  and  refin'd  ; 
Instead  of  knowing  what  he  now  endures, 
Would  taste  the  bliss  which  virtue  e'er  secures. 
But  doom'd  by  nature  from  his  earliest  age, 
With  num'rous  ills  and  troubles  to  engage ; 
To  stem,  with  patience,  life's  impetuous  stream, 
To  fancy  spectres  in  each  sparkling  gleam ; 
Onward  he  goes — yet  hopes  ere  long  to  see 
The  world,  from  threatning  ills  and  dangers  free. 
Yes,  Hope,  the  anchor  of  the  constant  mind, 
Assures  that  man  his  wish'd  for  joys  may  find ; 
That  he  may  know  his  time  with  bliss  replete, 
Hb  future  days  in  happiness  complete. 
If  thou  would'st  know  that  through  th'  expanded 

whole, 
Fond  Hope  indulg'd  revives  the  sinking  soul ; 
View  the  lone  Student  in  hb  early  age, 
Employ'd  in  search,  while  leaning  o'er  hb  page, 
Fraught  with  the  hope  that,  by  hb  studious  care, 
Hb  name  on  fame's  fair  record  may  appear ; 
He  strives  with  mental  force  to  prove  at  last, 
Himself  repaid  for  labours  o'er  and  past. 

See  the  fond  mother  o'er  a  darling  child, 
In  every  feature  smiling,  placid,  mild. 
Within  her  breast  the  seeds  of  hope  arise, 
To  future  scenes  she  looks  with  longing  eyes  ;— 
Views  the  dear  infant,  clinging  to  her  breast, 
Rising,  fond  hope,  to  be  renowned  and  blest — 
Beholds  him  happy  in  the  world's  just  praise, 
The  child  of  fortune,  born  to  prosp'rons  days. 

Lo,  the  brave  tar,  the  sport  of  every  wind  ; 
To-day,  depress'd — to-morrow,  cheer'd  in  mind j 
While  toss'd  on  waves  and  toiling  at  hb  oar, 
Engag'd  in  thoughts  of  his  dear  native  shore, 
Where  dwells  a  wife  whose  bosom  heaves  with 

sighs, 
Around  an  offspring  list'ning  to  her  cries j 
Hope  cheers  his  breast — he  looks  with  anxious 

eye, 
To  climes  remote,  beneath  the  western  sky. 

VERITAS. 


FOR  THE  LADIES*  LITERARY  CABINET. 
TO  

Remember  thee?  yes,  in  my  heart  thou'rt  en- 
shrin'd, 
Enthron'd  in  its  inmost  recess  I  have  set  thee  \ 
Thy  virtues,  thy  genius,  thy  pure  lofty  mind, 
Mutt  live  in  my  thought — I  can  never  forget 
thee. 

Still,  still,  the  bright  glance  of  thy  soul-beaming 
eye 
Will  illumine  her  thought  whom  thy  genius  en- 
lighten'd  ; 
To  those  deep  tender  tones  I  still  seem  to  reply, 
Still  dwell  on  that  smile  which  my  sadness  has 
brighten'd. 

Remember  thee?  yes,  while  remembrance   re- 
mams, 
While  life  warms  my  heart  I  can  never  forget 
thee ; 
While  my  bosom  one  trace  of  affection  retains, 
I  still  must  remember,  and  still  must  regret  thee., 
HARRIET. 

FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET'* 

TO  MISS  J—  V—  M— . 

Sweet  girl,  I  own  your  charge  is  true, 
For  I  have  felt  that  blissful  care ; 

Have  kept  its  pleasing  joys  in  view, 
And  idolised  the  B— -  (air. 

Yet  one  alone  ne'er  gave  me  bliss, 
For  I  have  lov'd  them  all  most  dearly ; 

Have  often  seia'd  the  billing  kiss, 
But  could  not  love  them  all  sincerely. 

No !  though  the  ruby  lip  I've  press'd, 
A  sigh  ne'er  mock'd  the  lover's  pain ; 

No  fauJt'ring  accent  told  how  bless'd 
I'd  be,  the  trembling  maid  to  gain.    • 

Mine  was  the  pang  which  striplings  feel, 

Who  ladies'  favours  often  woo  ; 
Twas  like  the  spark  from  smitten  steel, 

As  sudden  and  as  transient  too. 

It  was  not  love,  not  yet  the  flame 
Which  oft  in  shameless  bipeds  glows ; 

'Twas  boybh  love,  but  not  the  same, 
Which  the  experienced  lover  knows. 

Each  soft  emotion  I  have  felt, 

Which  virtuous  youthful  swains  have  knows ; 
Yet  have  not  taught  the  maid  to  melt, 

At  sighs  which  rose  for  her  alone. 

When  tears  stream 'd  down  the  rosy  cheek, 
And  she  appear'd  o'erwhelm'd  with  grief/ 

1  joy'd  consoling  words  to  speak, 
I  lov'd  t*  administer  relief. 

O,  yes  !  dear  maid  !  I've  oft  been  blest, 
To  sympathize  with  sorrow's  child  ; 

To  weep  for  those  with  care  oppre»t, 
And  soothe  each  pang  with  accents  mild*. 

So  have  I  seen,  with  eeal  impell'd, 

Some  pious  legate  oft  appear ; 
Where  anguish  ev'ry  bosom  swell'd. 

And  strive  to  dissipate  each  fear. 
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Cease,  then,  my  charmer,  cease  to  frown, 

Nor  think  me  still  as  truly  vile  ; 
The  path  that  leads  me  to  renown, 

Is  lost  without  the  ladies'  smile. 

Let  sordid  fools  enjoy  their  wealth, 
And  hoard  their  shining  heaps  with  care  ; 

My  utmost  pleasure  shall  be  health, 
And  all  my  opulence  the  fair. 

Their  smiles  can  check  each  wo-fraugbt  sigh, 
The  power  of  wan  despair  subdue  ; 

Relume  with  hope  the  lifeless  eye. 
And  evYy  sense  of  joy  renew.. 

September  Slh,  1819.  X.  plus  T. 


NEW-YORK, 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  13,  1819. 

In  consequence  of  unforeseen  circumstances, 
the  publishers  have  been  induced  to  delay  the 
publication  of  the  New  Series  of  the  Ladies'  Lite- 
rary Cabinet  until  this  day. 

To  render. the  Cabinet  more  worthy  of  the 
extensive  patronage  it  has  received,  the  publish- 
ers have  made  arrangements  to  procure  the  latest 
and  best  European  periodical  publications ;  judi 
cious  selections  from  which  cannot  fail  to  render 
a  work  of  this  kind  interesting. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several  communications  have  been  received; 
but,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  editor  from 
the  city,  have  not  been  examined.  They  will  be 
attended  to  immediately  on  his  return,  which 
will  be  in  a  few  days. 


THE  AMERICAN  SCOTT. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  Poena  of  Moses 
Y.  Scott,  just  published  in  this  city  by  Mr.  Bliss, 
are  received  by  the  admirers  of  genius  in  a  man- 
ner at  once  honourable  to  the  poet,  and  them 
selves.  We  find  that  native  talents  are  duly 
appreciated,  and  sometimes  rewnrded,  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  said  and  written  to  the 
contrary.  We  find,  also,  that,  in  America,  poets 
are  continually  springing  up  like  the  wild-flowers 
of  her  luxuriant  vallies,  exhaling  sweets  and  dis- 
closing beauties  unrivalled  by  the  hot-bed  plants 
of  Europe. 

As  a  specimen  of  our  young  minstrel's  talents 
and  style,  we  will  now  offer  a  few  extracts  from 
the  work,  and  only  lament  that  our  contracted 
limits  will  not  allow  of  more  copious  selections. 
The  first  is  descriptive  of  a  rural  scene  in  his  prin- 
cipal poem. 

"  And  well  he  knows  the  fairy  scene, 
Her  lov'd  retreat,  her  bower  of  green. 

"  Near  her  paternal  dwelling,  took 

Its  purling  course,  a  timid  brook, 

(Child  of  a  neighbouring  grove,)  that  wanders 

To  Ocean's  bed,  in  soft  meanders  : 

Yet  bashfully,  in  osier  vale, 

Would  from  the  Sun  its  charms  conceal, 

Or,  views  by  stealth  his  amorous  face, 

While  lingering  from  the  Main's  embrace. 


"  Fair-winding  with  that  lovely  tide, 
A  pathway  bends  along  its  side, 
Between  its  willows  and  a  shade, 
By  Art  and  Taste  conjointly  made. 
This  skilful  pair  from  Nature  plann'd 
Their  work,  as  aided  by  her  hand. 
Here  Taste,  with  scorn,  forbade  to  grow 
Th'  unvaried,  long,  and  tedious  row ; 
But  sought  the  different  woodland  trees, 
And  bade  their  various  order  please. 

"  Such  pathway  led  to  Helen's  bower, 

Her  cool  resort  at  noon -tide  hour. 

Here,  soft  on  Ocean  breezes  borne, 

Health,  blooming  nymph,  comes  every  morn, 

To  all  the  grateful  airs,  to  bring 

The  odours  of  her  balmy  wing ; 

Or  fling  from  thence  a  fragrant  shower 

Of  dews,  upon  the  breathing  bower." 

FRAGMENTS 

From  a  relinquished  work  on  the  Insurrection  of 
the  Blacks  in  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo. 

"  The  voice  of  tumult  soon  was  hush'd, 

Red  in  the  west,  had  Twilight  blush'd, 

And  still  her  feeble  shadows  gave, 

Till  darker  Evening  op'd  her  grave, 

And  clouds,  to  deepen  still  the  shade, 

Now  o'er  the  fated  Valley  stray'd. 

Tis  darkness — save  when  lightning  beams, 

The  brow  of  frowning  Heaven  revealing — 
Tis  silence — till,  succeeds  its  gleams 

The  voice  of  Wrath,  in  (.bunders  pealing. 

"  Far,  o'er  the  vale,  the  Traveller  spies 
A  red  and  sudden  flame  arise — 
Another  shoots ;  and  now  more  near, 
Another ;  till — as  in  career — 
With  fleet  succession  on  the  sight, 
They  come ;  like  spectres  of  the  night. 
Far,  north — and  west— on  every  side, 
The  bright'ning  fires  are  raging  wide— 
Now  stream  along  the  Canes — and  now, 
From  roofs  in  horrid  splendour  glow ; 
Flashing  athwart ;  then  shooting  high, 
Catch  to  their  kindred  in  the  sky. 
Down  fall  the  roofs,  with  crashing  sound, 

Like  meteors  fly  the  streaming  brands ; 
While  shouting  fiends  are  swarming  round, 

With  vengeful  hearts  and  slaughtering  hands. 
.  Like  raging  Tygers  loos'd  they  run, 
Exult  in  deeds  of  terror  done ; 
Then — fire  or  steel  in  every  hand, 

They  pour,  in  desolating  storm, 
Where  vengeance  yet  had  spar'd  the  land, 

Where  yet  are  horrors  to  perform. 
Th*  opposing  fall — the  aged  die, 
Death  meets  the  helpless  as  they  fly ; 
Mute  Pity  yields  to  Havoc's  sway, 
And  Innocence  is  Slaughter's  prey. 
But  late,  the  infant's  slumbering  charms 
Bless'd  the  unconscious  mother's  arms : 
Now  dying  shrieks  the  parent  wild, 
Fades  on  her  breast  the  bleeding  child. 
Ye  furies !  in  your  rage,  forbear ! 
The  helpless — the  offencetess,  spare ! 
1  Owr  wives,  our  offspring's  wrongs,'  they  cry, 
1  Demand  revenge,  and  your's  shall  die  !' 
"  Still  is  that  vale  a  scene  of  dread, 
Nor  yet  has  rage  exhausted  fled  j 


Till,  fiery  whirlwinds  sweeping  all, 
Destruction  knows  not  where  to  fall ; 
Till,  glaring  round  the  ruin'd  plain, 
Death  for  new  riot  gapes  in  vain. 

"  Forget,  my  heart,  the  cause  of  wo, 

The  guilty  spring  of  HaytVs  doom  ! 
Forget  that  Justice  dealt  the  blow ! 
My  tears  will  for  the  slaughter'd  flow — 

Will  fall — though  'tis  on  Slavery's  tomb. 
But  there,  they  freeze  :  for  dark  beneath 

'Tis  colder  than  the  frigid  pole, 
So  fiercely  cold  is  Thraldom's  breath, 
So  cold  his  memory — breath'd  from  death, 

It  pours  a  Winter  in  the  soul. 
I  see  the  wretch,  with  chains  disgrae'd, 

Who  long  for  friends  and  country  sigh 'dV- 
Who  fled,  by  woes  of  bondage  chas'd, 
And,  frantic,  in  the  grove  embrae'd 

Despair's  mad  daughter,  Suicide. 
But,  ah !  the  sufferers  of  that  Isle, 

The  prayeriess  victims'  sudden  doom) 
Shall  hide  in  Sorrow's  veil  the  smile, 
Shall  bid  ray  soul  forget  awhile, 

That  Hayti's  guilt  was  Hayti's  tomb !" 

It  is  well  known,  that  many  of  the  small  pieces 
in  Mr.  Scott's  little  volume,  were  the  productions 
of  his  boyhood ;  and  when  we  consider  this  work 
as  the  first  essay  of  one  who  is  yet  but  a  youth, 
we  are  led  to  expect  the  fairest  flowers  of  Ame- 
rican literature  in  his  future  productions. 


MARRIED, 

On  Monday  evening  the  1st  inst.  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  John  Wait,  to  Miss  Sarah  W. 
Kyle,  both  of  this  city. 

Same  evening,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bork,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Chard,  to  Miss  Ann  Dubois,  both  of  this 
city. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  3d  inst  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Berrien,  Isaac  A.  Johnson,  Esq.  to  Miss 
Louisa  W.  Lewis,  daughter  of  the  late  Francis 
Lewis,  Esq.  of  this  city. 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  4th  inst.  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Burtus,  Mr.  Abraham  Scott,  to  Miss  Mary 
Hatfield,  all  of  this  city. 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  6th  inst.  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Spring,  Mr.  James  Anderson,  printer,  to  Miss 
Mary  Ann  Parrish,  all  of  this  city. 


DIED, 

On  the  2d  inst.  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age,  Mr. 
John  M'Kay,  late  merchant,  of  this  city. 

Same  day,  at  Brooklyn,  of  a  lingering  illness, 
Mr.  B.  Barnes,  carpenter  of  the  U.  S.  ship  Wash- 
ington. 

On  the  4th  inst.  of  a  lingering  illness,  which 
she  bore  with  Christian  fortitude,  Mrs.  Ann,  wife 
of  Mr.  Henry  Vanvleck,  aged  51  years. 

Same  day,  Miss  Evelina  Nickerson,  daughter 
of  William  Nickerson. 

On  the  5th  inst.  Miss  Rosetta  M.  Denning. 

Same  day,  Mr.  Andrew  Ogden,  aged  46  years. 


a  S.  VAN  WINKLE,  PRINTER, 
No.  101  Greenwich-streeU 
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GERTRUDE  FOJYDER  WART. 
AN  AFFECTING  STORY. 

Among  those  who  were  accused  as  ac- 
complices in  the  assassination  of  the  Em- 
peror Albert,  by  John  of  Swabia,  was  the 
Baron  Vonder  Wart,  though,  according 
to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  earlier  and 
later  historians,  he  had  not  taken  any 
immediate  part  in  the  deed  itself.  He 
was  bound  alive  to  the  wheel.  His  wife, 
Gertrude,  did  not  forsake  her  unhappy 
husband  even  in  his  last  moments,  and 
she  described  those  dreadful  hours  in  the 
following  letter  to  Margaretha  Freian- 
stein,  which  is  inserted  in  a  book  pub- 
lished at  Harlaem,  in  1818,  under  the 
following  title,  "  Gertrude  Vonder  Wart, 
or  Fidetity  till  Death  ;  true  history,  of 
the  14th  century,  by  J.  C,  Appenzel 
ler." 

"  I  prayed  under  the  scaffold  on  which 
my  husband  was  fastened  alive  upon  the 
wheel,  and  exhorted  him  to  fortitude.  1 
then  arose,  and  with  thick  pieces  of 
wood,  built  myself  a  kind  of  steps,  by 
means  of  which  I  could  mount  up  to  the 
wheel,  laid  myself  upon  his  trembling 
limbs  and  head,  and  stroked  the  hair 
from  his  face,  which  the  wind  had  blown 
all  over  it.*' — "  I  beseech  ,you,  leave 
me!  Oh,  1  beseech  you  ;"  he  exclaimed 
continually.  •*  When  day  breaks,  if  you 
should  be  found  here,  what  would  be 
your  fate  ;  and  what  new  misery  will 
you  bring  upon  me !  Ob,  God !  is  it  pos- 
sible that  thou  canst  still  increase  my 
sufferings.19 

"  I  will  die  with  you— 'tis  for  that  I 


come,  and  no  power  shall  force  me  from 
you/'  said  I,  and  spread  out  my  arms 
over  him,  and  implored  God  for  my  Ru- 
dolph's death. 

The  day  broke  slowly,  when  I  saw 
many  people  in  motion  opposite  us  ;  I 
replaced  the  thick  pieces  of  wood  where 
I  had  found  them.  It  was  the  guard 
who  had  fled  on  my  appearance,  but  had 
remained  near  the  spot,  and  as  it  seem- 
ed, caused  a  report  to  be  made  of  what 
had  passed ;  for  at  day  break  all  the 
people,  men,  women,  and  children,  came 
flocking  out  of  the  town. 

Among  these  people  I  recognised  the 
gaoler,  who  had  given  me  up  the  pre- 
ceding evening  to  Von  Landenberg.  The 
report  must  also  have  reached  him,  that 
I  had  been  with  my  husband,  for  he  ap- 
proached me  shaking  his  head,  and  said, 
"  Woman,  this  was  not  the  intention 
when  Landenberg  fetched  you  yester- 
day !" 

As  more  people  approached,  I  saw 
also  several  women  of  my  acquaintance, 
among  them  was  the  wife  of  the  bailiff 
Hugo  Von  Winterthur;  I  saluted,  and 
begged  her  intervention  with  her  hus- 
band, that  he  might  order  the  executioner 
to  put  an  end  to  my  husband's  cruel  suf- 
ferings. 

"  He  dare  not  do  any  thing  for  me," 
sighed  Wart  upon  the  wheel,  again  mo- 
ving his  head  at  this  moment,  and  looking 
down  upon  me  with  his  swollen  eyes — 
"  he  dare  not  do  any  thing ;  the  queen 
pronounced  the  sentence,  and  the  bailiff 
must  therefore  obey  ;  otherwise,  1  had 
well  deserved  of  him  that  he  should  do 
me  this  last  kindness." 

Some  persons  brought  me  bread  and 
confectionary,  and  offered  me  wine  to 
refresh  me,  but  I  could  take  nothing  ; 
for  the  tears  that  were  shed,  and  the  pity 
that  animated  every  heart,  and  was  kind- 
ly expressed,  was  to  me  the  most  agree- 
able refreshment.  As  it  grew  lighter, 
the  number  of  people  increased  ;  1  re- 
cognised also  the  sheriff  Steiner  Von 
Pfungen,  with  his  two  sons  Conrad  and 
Datliken  ;  also  a  Madame  Von  Neften- 
bach,  who  was  praying  for  us. 

The  executioner    came    also ;    then 


Lampucht  the  confessor :  the  first  said 
with  a  sigh,  "  God  have  compassion  with 
this  unhappy  man,  and  comfort  his  soul !" 
The  latter  asked  Rudolph  if  he  would  not 
yet  confess  ?  Wart,  with  a  dreadful  ex- 
ertion of  all  his  strength,  repeated  the 
same  words  that  he  had  called  out  to  the 
queen  before  the  tribunal  at  Brugk.  The 
priest  was  silent. 

All  at  once  I  heard  a  cry  of  "  make  . 
way!"  and  a  troop  of  horsemen   ap- 
proached with  their  vizors  down. 

The  executioner  kneeled,  the  con- 
fessor laid  his  hand  on  his  breast,'  the 
horsemen  halted.  Fathers  and  mothers 
held  up  their  children  in  their  arms,  and 
the  guard  with  their  lances  formed  a 
circle,  while  the  tallest  of  the  knights 
raised  himself  in  his  stirrups,  and  said 
to  the  executioner,  "  Whither  are  the 
crows  flown  that  he  still  keeps  his  eyes  ?" 
and  this  was  Duke  Leopold. 

My  heart  ceased  to  beat,  when  another 
knight  with  a  scornful  smile  said  :  "  Let 
him  writhe  as  long  as  be  has  feeling ! 
but  the  people  must  be  gone.  Con- 
founded wretches  !  this  signing  and  cry- 
ing makes  me  mad  !  No  pity  must  be 
shown  here ;  and  she  here  who  increases 
the  howling,  who  is  she  ? — what  does  the 
woman  want  ? — away  with  her  !" 

1  now  recognized  the  voice  of  the 
queen.  It  was  Agnes,  in  the  dress  and 
armour  of  a  knight.  I  remarked  imme- 
diately that  it  was  a  woman's  voice,  and 
it  is  certain  that  it  was  Agnes. 

"  It  is  Wart's  wife  !"  1  heard  a  third 
knight  say — "  Last  night  when  the  sen-1 
tence  Was  executed,  we  took  her  with  us 
to  Kyburg.  We  thought  that  in  her  de- 
spair she  had  leaped  into  the  moat  of  the 
castle.  We  have  been  seeking  her  since 
this  morning  early.  God,  what  faithful 
love.  Let  her  alone,  nothing  can  be 
done  with  her." 

I  here  recognized  the  mild  tempered 
youth,  Von  Landenberg*  How  well  did 
he  now  speak  for  me  I  I  could  have  fallen 
at  his  feet. 

"  Well,  Gertrude !"  cried  a  fourth  tone, 
"  will  you  not  yet  take  rational  advice  ? 
do  not  kill  yourself!  save  yourself  fbr 
the  world !  you  will  not  repent  of  it." 
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Who  was  this,  Margaretha  ?  1  trem- 
bled ;  it  was  she  who  wanted  me  at 
Brugk,  to  leave  the  criminal  Wart  to  his 
fate,  and  pass  days  of  joy  with  her. 
Then  I  too  could  almost  have  exclaimed, 
"  God,  this  is  too  much  ! — cease  !" 

Agnes  made  a  sign  to  an  esquire  to 
raise  me  up  and  bring  me  away  from  the 
scaffold.  He  approached  me,  but  I  threw 
my  arm  round  it,  and  implored  my  own 
and  my  husband's  death  ;  but  in  vain ! 
two  men  dragged  me  away.  1  besought 
the  assistance  of  Heaven  :  it  was  granted 
me. 

Von  Landenberg  (otherwise  a  faithful 
servant  of  Austria)  once  more  ventured 
to  speak  for  me.  "  Cease  to  humble 
her  :  such  fidelity  is  not  found  on  earth  : 
angels  in  heaven  must  rejoice  at  it ;  but 
it  would  be  good  if  the  people  were 
driven  away." 

They  let  me  loose  again  ;  the  horse- 
men departed ;  tears  flowed  from  Lam- 
precht's  eyes  ;  he  had  acted  strictly  ac- 
cording to  his  duty,  and  executed  the 
will  of  the  queen :  he  could  now  listen 
to  the  voice  of  nature,  and  weep  with 
me.  "  I  can  hold  out  no  longer,  noble 
lady !  I  am  vanquished !  your  name  shall 
be  mentioned  with  glory  among  the  saints 
in  heaven,  for  this  world  will  forget  it. 
Be  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give 
you  the  crown  of  life,*'  said  he — gave 
me  his  hand,  and  departed. 

Every  body  now  left  the  place  except 
the  executioner  and  the  guard  :  evening 
came  on,  and  at  length  silent  night;  a 
stormy  wind  arose,  and  its  howling  join- 
ed with  the  loud  and  unceasing  prayers 
which  I  put  up  to  the  Almighty. 

One  of  the  guard  now  brought  me  a 
cloak  to  protect  me  against  the  wind  be- 
cause it  was  night ;  but  I  got  upon  the 
wheel  and  spread  it  upon  the  naked  and 
broken  limbs  of  my  husband  ;  the  wind 
Whistled  through  his  hair,  his  lips  were 
dry.  I  fetched  him  some  water  in  my 
shoe,  which  was  a  refreshment  to  us 
both.  I  know  not,  my  dearest  Marga- 
retha, how  it  was  possible  for  me  to  live 
through  such  heart-breaking  and  cruel 
hours ! 

But  I  lay,  as  if  guarded  and  wonder- 
fully strengthened  by  God's  angels  and 
the  saints,  continually  praying  near  the 
wheel  on  which  my  whole  world  repo- 
sed. 

During  this  time  my  thoughts  were 


with  God.  As  often  as  a  sigh  broke 
from  the  breast  of  my  Rudolph,  it  was  a 
dagger  in  my  heart.  Dut  1  remember 
the  Holy  Virgin,  how  she  too  had  suffer- 
ed under  the  cross  of  her  Son,  and  con- 
soled myself  with  the  hope,  that  after  a 
short  time  of  suffering,  the  eternal  joys 
of  heaven  would  be  my  portion,  and  this 
gave  me  courage  to  suffer.  I  knew,  too, 
for  whom  I  suffered,  and  this  gave  me 
strength  in  the  combat,  so  that  I  endured 
to  the  very  last  moment. 

Though  Wart  had  at  first  so  earnestly 
begged  of  me  not  to  increase  his  agonies 
by  my  presence,  yet  he  now  thanked  me 
as  much  for  not  having  left  him  ;  in  my 
prayers  to  God  he  found  consolation  and 
refreshment,  and  it  was  a  comfort  to  his 
soul  when  I  prayed. 

How  the  last  dreadful  morning  and 
noon  were  spent,  permit  me  to  pass  over 
in  silence.  A  few  hours  before  evening, 
Rudolph  moved  his  head  for  the  last 
time  ;  1  raised  myself  up  to  him.  He 
murmured  very  faintly,  but  with  smiling 
love  upon  his  lips — "  Gertrude,  this  is 
fidelity  till  death,"  and  expired.  On 
my  knees  I  thanked  God  for  the  grace 
which  he  had  given  me  to  remain  faith- 
ful to  the  end. 
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Mb.  Woodworth, 

Permit  one,  whose  locks  are  sil- 
vered by  the  frosts  of  threescore  winters, 
and  whose  admonitions  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  the  result  of  experience 
and  cool  deliberation,  to  address  two  of 
your  fair  contributors,  (Anna  and  Har- 
riet,)— not  in  direct  reply  to  their  remarks 
in  the  Ladies'  Cabinet  of  August  14th 
and  September  4th  ;  nor  immediately  in 
defence  of  those  whom  they  style  ••  Mo- 
dern Fampyres" — but  for  the  purpose  of 
smoothing  the  asperities  of  their  remarks. 
Though  dotage,  Ladies,  may,  in  some 
measure,  have  impaired  the  faculties  of 
my  mind,  1  entreat  you  not  to  conclude 
that  it  has  necessarily  chilled  the  heart, 
or  cooled  the  ardour  of  affection.  Re- 
member, that  "  early  impressions  are 
most  lasting  ;"  and,  if  I  am  not  quite  so 
easily  agitated  by  thrills  momentarily  ex- 
cited, I  can  recall  those  "  of  the  olden 
time  ;"  and  can  emphatically  aver,  that 
the  deajr  objects  which  surrounded  me  in 


youth  still  agitate  the  heart,  and  play  be- 
fore the  imagination,  with  all  the  glowing 
ardour  of  "  Love's  Young  Dream." 

You  condemn,  with  severity,  those 
you  are  pleased  to  call  Modern  Vampyres ; 
By  which  is  meant,  says  Flarriet,  "  those 
young  gentlemen  who  have  a  propensity 
to  the  winning  of  hearts." — And  Anna 
describes  a  Modern  Vampyre  to  be,  a 
young  man,  who,  without  any  settled  prin- 
ciples of  depravity,  gains  the  esteem  of 
artless  and  innocent  girls.  "  And  when," 
she  continues,  "  the  poor  girl  has  anti- 
cipated ideal  felicity  with  her  bosom's 
choice,  he  on  whom  she  had  fixed 
every  fondest  thought,  forgets  all  mo- 
ral obligations,  and  devotes  his  attentions 
to  the  next  novelty."  Yes,  too  many 
"  poor  girls,"  have  "  anticipated  ideal 
felicity,"  without  reflecting  upon  what 
they  have  grounded  that  anticipation. 
Educated,  perhaps,  to  attend  only  to 
frivolous  amusements,  and  the  tinsel  ap- 
pearance of  dress,  or  value  themselves 
upon  the  still  more  frivolous  accomplish- 
ment, to  appear  witty  in  company,  and 
well-read  in  novels,  they  indulge  their 
vanity  in  "  anticipating"  conquests,  and 
dreaming  of  "  ideal  felicity."  It  may 
be  going  too  far  to  lay  it  down  as  a 
universal  rule,  that  the  disposition  and 
temper  of  a  young  man,  as  well  as  his 
motives,  can  always  be  discovered  by  a 
judicious,  reflecting  young  female ;  but 
there  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred, 
where,  from  disappointment,  "  a  twilight 
melancholy  settles  in  their  countenance," 
it  proceeds  from  want  of  that  discrimina- 
tion of  character  which  is  the  dictate  of 
prudence,  and  is  in  the  power  of  all  to 
exercise.  What,  I  ask,  would  create 
interest  in  the  social  intercourse  of  the 
young  of  both  sexes,  were  it  not  for 
those  attentions  on  the  part  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, that  may  produce  little  doubts 
and  fears,  which  are  "  every  thing  by 
turn,  but  nothing  long  ?"  Why,  they  are 
the  aliment  that  nurtures  the  tenderest 
affections  of  the  heart.  They  are  the 
very  fuel  that  is  enkindled  into  the  holy 
flame  of  love — that  puts  to  the  test  the 
tempers  of  the  mind  and  soul.  It  is 
true,  they  may  be  carried  too  far,  and 
are,  no  doubt,  frequently  ;  but  who,  be- 
cause fire  may  burn  and  destroy,  discards 
the  use  of  that  element  ? 

Melissa  was  young,  handsome,    and 
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volatile.  The  past  was  forgotten,  and 
in  the  future  appeared  nothing  but  plea- 
sure and  enjoyment ;  her  sportive  fancy 
gambolled  in  wild  exuberance  ;  "  she 
thought  not — she  dreamt  not,  that  man  is 
mortal,"  and  bis  enjoyment  fleeting  as 
the  transient  meteor  that  for  a  moment 
flashes  in  the  horizon,  and  is  extinguish- 
ed forever.  Did  a  young  man  wait  upon 
her  with  well-bred  politeness — immedi- 
ately she  was  convinced  that  his  heart 
must  be  all  on  fire  ;  and  she  already  felr, 
that  a  spark  struck  from  his,  had  begun 
to  enkindle  a  flame  in  her's.  Then, 
how  pleasant  would  be  her  dreams  :  her 
eyes  were  no  sooner  closed  than  the 
dear  image  was  before  her;  and  her 
waking  thoughts,  wild  and  incoherent  as 
the  mind's  sleeping  emanations,  continu- 
ally dwelt  upon  it.  But  oh,  the  muta- 
bility of  affection  !  Did  this  same  young 
man — this  dear,  cherished  image,  but 
walk  across  the  room  without  fixing  his 
eyes  intently  upon  her,  as  if  to  admire 
her  extraordinary  charms,  then  had  he 
already  "  become  insensible  to  all  moral 
obligations" — then  had  he  already  become 
a  modern  vampyre. 
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Man  was  originally  endowed  with  an 
immortal  soul,  and  made  in  the  image  of 
his  Creator.  The  former  he  retains,  but 
the  latter  he  deforms,  and,  sometimes, 
entirely  obliterates,  by  crimes  which  de- 
vils might  be  proud  of.  Every  vice  tends 
to  destroy  this  likeness  of  the  creature 
to  his  Creator.  But  none  so  effectually 
effaces  every  lovely  feature,  and  degrades 
man  so  far  beneath  every  thing  human, 
as  that  of  seduction  !  Yet,  this  vice  is, 
of  all  others,  the  most  common  and  least 
criminal  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The 
thief  barters  his  character  for  gain  ;  all 
shun  the  slanderer  as  they  would  some 
venomous  serpent ;  and  the  murderer  is 
punished  with  death  ;  while  the  seducer 
is  not  only  permitted  to  go  at  large,  but 
even  to  glory  in  a  crime  which  far  sur- 
passes all  these.  For  the  thief  steals  from 
you  that  which  may  be  regained  ;  the 
slanderer  can  be  made  to  confess  himself 
a  liar  before  a  jury  of  his  country  ;  the 
murderer  cannot  destroy  the  soul ;  but 
the  porloiner  of  a  woman's  honour,  de- 
prives her  of  the  only  charm  which  can 


defend  her  from  the  foul  calumny  of 
envy,  and  throw  upon  the  soul  of  virtue 
the  alkahest,  vice,  which  destroys  it  for 
ever.  Let  me  exhibit  to  you  a  picture  ; 
not  the  sketch  of  fancy,  but  drawn  from 
real  life  :  Behold  that  young  and  lovely 
female,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  pleasure, 
her  cheek  tinged  with  the  glow  of  exer- 
cise— she  bounds  along  with  the  elasticity 
of  youth.  She  has  no  care  but  that  of 
making  others  as  happy  as  herself;  and 
ever  the  child  of  sensibility,  she  turns 
aside  to  avoid  crushing  the  little  daisey 
which  blooms  unnoticed  and  retired. 
Like  a  luxuriant  vine  which  clings  to 
every  thing  for  support,  yet  shelters  the 
smaller  and  more  tender  plants  from  the 
scorching  sun  ;  so  her  mind,  rich  in  be- 
nevolence, yet  pliant  as  the  vine,  while 
it  clings  to  every  object  of  love  or  reve- 
rence, administers  to  the  wants  of  all 
that  solicit  her  regard,  or  require  her 
protection.  Look,  also,  at  that  artful  fiend, 
in  the  shape  of  a  human  being  ;  see  how 
the  inexperienced  girl  appears  to  catch 
the  words  as  they  fall  from  his  lips,  while 
he  hangs  over  his  destined  victim  and  ex- 
ults in  his  prize.  Now  he  is  pouring 
into  her  ear  the  poison  of  flattery,  and 
lulling  suspicion  to  sleep,  with  the  dul- 
cet tones  of  love.  She  is  smiling  with 
pleasure  ;  her  half  compressed  lips  and 
eyes  raised  to  his  face,  show  she  is  now 
happy,  for  she  has  now  some  object  in 
which  is  concentrated  every  joy  in  life. 
Before,  her  benevolence  and  love  were 
too  extended  ;  now,  he  has  entwined 
every  feeling  of  her  heart  so  closely 
around  his  own,  that  nothing  short  of 
death  can  sever  it — he  is  life,  more  than 
life  to  her.  I  have  heard  of  Savages 
tearing  out  the  hearts  of  their  victims. 
1  have  been  told  of  Matricide,  of  Fratri- 
cide, and  Patricide.  I  have  seen  the 
hawk  tear  its  victim  piece-meal.  But  this, 
in  deliberate  cruelty,  exceeds  them  all. 

But  turn  to  the  closing  scene  of  this 
tragedy,  and  see,  stretched  on  a  filthy 
and  wretched  pallet,  that  being  who  but 
a  short  time  since  was  bright  and  fair  in 
youthful  beauty  ;  but  where  is  now  the 
animation  of  her  eye  ?  Where,  the  vi- 
vacity and  rosy  hue  of  youth  ?  Nothing 
remains  of  them  but  their  wreck ;  her 
face  is  pale  and  emaciated,  her  teeth  and 
lips,  which  could  once  vie  with  the  ivory 
and  coral,  are  now  deformed  with  disease  ; 
her  eyes  are  dull  and  inanimate,  and  the 


voice  of  love  has  given  place  to  the  groans 
of  anguish.  The  wretched  hovel  can- 
not even  shelter  her  from  the  snow  which 
drifts  in  through  its  windows.  Great  God ! 
was  it  not  enough  that  there  was  not  one 
spark  of  fire  to  impart  its  little  heat  to 
the  hapless  sufferer  ?  Was  it  not  a  pun- 
ishment sufficient,  that  the  offspring  of 
her  guilt  ,was  cold  and  lifeless  by  her 
side  ;  that  he,  for  whom  she  sacrificed 
relations,  friends,  and  home,  was  not 
near  to  soften  the  hard  bed  of  death,  or 
to  wipe  from  her  brow  the  damp  cold 
sweat  of  agony.  Where  now  is  he  who 
made  her  what  she  is  ? — Rioting  in  en- 
joyments and  unmindful  of  his  victim,  he 
is  boasting  to  an  applauding  and  envious 
audience  of  this  deed  of  villany.  This, 
to  many,  may  appear  exaggerated  ;  but, 
let  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  an- 
swer it.  Ye,  who  frequent  ball  rooms, 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  victims  to  gra- 
tify a  hellish  appetite,  to  you  1  appeal,, 
and  ask  if  it  is  not  so  ?  Do  you  not  glory 
in  what  you  do  ?  Do  you  not  think  it  a 
vice  which  stamps  you  men  ?  You  cannot, 
you  dare  not,  you  wish  not  to  deny  it. 
But  I  have  done  ;  there  is  a  future  day 
of  retribution,  when  all  shall  alike  expe- 
rience the  justice  of  the  great  Ruler  and 
Judge  of  the  Universe. 

Sept.  28th,  1819.  ARIEL. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET* 

ON  BENEVOLENCE. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 
And  e'en  his  fallings  lean'd  to  virtue's  side ; 
But  in  his  doty  prompt,  at  every  call, 
He  watch 'd  and  wept,  he  pray'd,  and  felt  for  all ; 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  its  new  ffedg'd  offspring  to  the  skies, 
He  tried  each  art,  reprov'd  each  doll  delay, 
Allur'd  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 
Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid, 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain,  by  turns  dismay'd, 
The  reverend  champion  stood.    At  his  control, 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul ; 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise, 
And  his  last  faltering  accents  wbisper'd  praise. 

Goldsmith's  Poems. 

Poets  may  sing  the  valohr  of  the  hrave ; 
genius  may  entwine  the  laurel  of  merit  \ 
history  may  record  the  talents  of  the 
wise — the  virtues  of  the  great ;  hut  be  it 
my  endeavour  to  show  the  character  of 
him,  whose  life  is  marked  for  generous 
actions — whose  door  never  closes  against 
f  the    wanderer — whose    hands    are    al- 


IS 
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ways  open  to  the  relief  of  the  distressed, 
aad  in  whose  breast  friendship  may  con* 
fide  lor  consolation  : — this  be  my  theme. 
And,  although  no  page  of  history  cele- 
brates his  virtues,  no  monumental  pillar 
records  his  memory,  still  my  task  is  no- 
ble ;  "  the  memory  ef  virtue  is  immor- 
tal"— the  reward  of  virtue  is  eternal. 

Man  is  endowed  by  Heaven  with  many 
virtues,  which  exalt  him  high  in  the  re- 
putation and  estimation  of  mankind  ;  but 
none  more  successfully  so,  than  he  whose 
life  is  distinguished  for  benevolent  ac- 
tions ;  whose  daily  intercourse  through 
its  various  pursuits  and  occupations,  dis- 
cover noble  and  worthy  feelings,  and 
which  affords  an  example  of  the  highest 
utility.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  tru- 
ly great  and  generous  man  ;  a  character 
which  should  excite  us  in  the  cause  of 
virtue.  With  pleasure  and  astonishment 
we  peruse  the  page  of  history,  and  ob- 
serve the  names  of  those  who  have  been 
conspicuous  for  their  valour  and  intrepi- 
dity, surrounded  with  unfading  glory  ; 
their  course  has  been  marked  by  the 
hand  of  desolation ;  war,  carnage,  and 
destruction,  have  been  their  inaigniasof 
glory  ;  blood,  rapine,  and  distress,  have 
been  the  attendants  of  their  victory ;  sla- 
very, separation,  and  cruelty,  have  fol- 
lowed their  footsteps ;  extent  afforded 
no  limits  to  their  ambition  ;  barriers  pre- 
sented no  security  from  their  violence ; 
supplications  and  entreaties  found  no  en- 
trance to  their  hearts ;  ambition  urged 
them  forward  ;  the  triumphs  ef  royalty  ; 
the  trappings  of  victory ;  adulations  of  mor- 
tality, to  them  were  glorious  rewards.  But 
when  compared  with  the  glory  of  the  man 
of  benevolence,  they  sink  into  obscurity. 
Mo  splendid  palaces  afford  him  residence ; 
no  glittering  throne  adorns  his  mansion  ; 
no  triumphal  pomp  proclaims  his  en- 
trance :  his  ambition  is  the  amelioration 
of  misfortunes ;  his  residence  the  abodes 
of  poverty  and  wretchedness  ;  his  occu- 
pation the  relief  of  the  distressed  and 
destitute  ;  his  reward,  a  diadem  of  im- 
mortal glory.  Benevolence  is  a  virtue  of 
no  ordinary  nature  ;  it  is  in  the  possession 
of  few — happy,  thrice  happy,  they  whom 
benevolence  owns  as  her  votaries.  This 
virtue  may  be  viewed  in  two  lights  :  the 
first  by  which  we  avoid  any  thing  by 
word  or  action,  that  may  in  the  least  tend 
to  wound  the  feelings,  or  injure  the  cha- 
racter of  our  fellow  mortals ;  and,  second- 


ly, that  which  consists  in  bestowing  pe- 
cuniary assistance  ;  both  of  which  merit 
our  respect.  A  man  of  benevolence  is 
respected  and  beloved  ;  bis  actions  ap- 
plauded ;  his  example  imitated.  Regar- 
ded as  the  best  of  men,  he  passes  through 
life  with  honour  and  distinction  ;  he  dies 
lamented,  and  leaves  an  example  marked 
for  every  virtue. 

"  Sinks  to  the  grave  with  unperceivM  decay, 
While  resignation  gently  slopes  the  way ; 
And,  all  his  prospect*  bright'ning  to  the  last, 
His  Heav'n  commences  ere  the  world  be  past" 
CLARENCE. 


Iy  reiterated.  Among  the  hundred  young 
ladies,  whose  feces  are  exhibited  in  these 
parties,  a  very  small  proportion,  of 
course,  can  have  any  claims  to  that  higher 
kind  of  beauty,  which,  like  the  beauty 
of  painting  or  sculpture,  must  be  gazed 
on  for  months  or  years  before  the  whole 
of  its  charm  is  understood  and  felt  as  it 
ought  to  be.  To  see  every  evening,  for 
months  in  succession,  the  same  merely 
pretty,  or  merely  pleasing  faces,  is  at  the 
best  a  fatiguing  business*  One  must 
soon  become  as  familiar  with  the  contour 
of  every  cheek,  and  the  sweep  of  every 
ringlet,  as  one  is  with  the  beauties  or  de- 
fects of  one's  own  near  relatives.  And 
if  it  be  true,  that  defects  in  this  way 
come  to  be  less  disagreeable,  it  is  no  lesa 
true,  per  contra,  that  beauties  come  to 


To  the  EdUor  oftfu  Ladies'  LUtrary  Cabinet 

Sir, 

Having  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing 
"  Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,"  a  popular  work  jj  have  less  of  the  natural  power  of  their 
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fascination. 

The  effects  of  this  unceasing  flood  of 
gayety,  then,  are  not  perhaps  so  very 


lately  published  in  Edinburgh,  I  took  tbe  liberty 
of  transcribing  an  article,  and  herewith  send  it 
you  for  publication.  A  description  of  the  man- 
ners aad  fashions  in  the  Scottish  metropolis,  by  so 
discriminating  an  observer  as  the  author  of  the 
above  Letters,  cannot,  I  believe,  fail  to  interest 
your  female  readers.  I  understand  the  work  is 
in  press,  and  wilt  be  shortly  published.  The  fol- 
lowing Letter  is  addressed  to  bis  aunt : 

DEAR  AUKT, 

However  composed  and  arranged, 
the  routs  and  balls  of  this  place  are,  du- 
ring their  season,  piled  upon  each  other 
with  quite  as  much  bustle  and  pomp  as 
those  even  of  London.  Every  night, 
some  half  a  dozen  ladies  are  at  home,  and 
every  thing  that  is  in  the  wheel  of  fashion 
is  carried  round,  and  thrown  out  in  due 
course  at  the  door  of  each  of  them. 
There  is  at  least  one  regular  ball  every 
evening,  and  beside  this,  half  of  the  routs 
are  in  their  waning  hours  transformed 
into  carpet-dances,  wherein  quadrilles  are 
performed  in  a  very  penseroso  method 
to  the  music  of  the  piano-forte.  Upon  tbe 
whole,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  be  of 
opinion,  that  even  those  who  most  assi- 
duously frequent  these  miscellaneous  as- 
semblages are  soon  sickened,  if  they 
durst  but  confess  the  truth,  of  the  eter- 
nal repetition  of  the  same  identical  crowd 
displaying  its  noise  and  pressure  under 
so  many  different  roofs.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  suspect,  that  there  are  not  some 
faces,  of  which  no  eye  can  grow  weary  ; 
but,  in  spite  of  all  their  loveliness,  I  am 
certainly  of  opinion,  that  the  impression 
made  by  the  belles  of  Edinburgh  would 
jjbe  more  powerful,  were  it  legs  frequent- 


favourable  as  might  be  expected  to  the 
great  object  of  all  gayeties — the  entrap- 
,  ping  of  the  unfortunate  lords  of  the  crea- 
tion. But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  the 
matter.  1  am  really  very  free  from  any 
veryr  puritanical  notions,  in  regard  to  the 
pleasures  of  human  life ;  but  I  do  sin- 
cerely, and  in  honest  earnestness,  doubt 
whether  any  good  is  gained  to  the  re- 
spectable citizens  of  this  town,  by  having 
their  wives  and  daughters  immersed,  for 
so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  year,  in 
a  perpetual  round  of  amusements,  so  fa- 
tiguing to  their  bodies  and  their  minds, 
and  so  destructive,  I  should  fear,  of  much 
of  that  quiet  and  innocent  love  of  home 
and  simple  pleasures,  in  which  the  true 
charm  of  the  female  character  ought  to 
consist,  and  in  which  its  only  true  charm 
does  at  this  moment  consist,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  all  men  of  sense  and  feeling.  It 
is  a  very  pretty  thing,  no  doubt,  to  see 
a  young  lady  dressed  with  Parisian  flow- 
ers and  Parisian  gauzes,  and  silk  slippers, 
and  an  Indian  fan,  and  the  whole  &c.  of 
fashionable  array  :  But  I  question  whe- 
ther this  be,  after  all,  the  style  in  which 
a  young  man  of  any  understanding  sees  a 
young  lady  with  most  danger  to  his  peace. 
It  is  very  well  that  people  in  the  more 
quiet  walks  of  life  should  not  be  ignorant 
of  what  goes  on  among  those  that  are 
pleased  to  style  themselves  their  betters  : 
But,  i  do  think,  that  this  is  rather  too 
entire  and  bona  fide  an  initiation  into  a 
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train  of  existence,  which  is,  luckily,  as 
inconsistent  with  the  permanent  happi- 
ness, as  it  is  with  \he  permanent  duties, 
of  those  who  cannot  afford  ail  their  lives 
to  be  mere  fine  Indies. 

For  myself,  after  living  so  quietly  in 
Cardigan,  I  have  been  on  the  whole  much 
pleased*  with  the  full  and  leisurely  view  I 
have  now  had  even  of  this  ontskirt  of 
the  beau-monde.  J  do  not  think  matters 
have  undergone  any  improvement  since 
I  last  peeped  into  its  precincts.  The  la- 
dies are  undoubtedly  by  no  means  so  well- 
dressed  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago, 
before  these  short  waists  and  enormous 
teUs  of  flowers  and  ringlets  were  intro- 
duced from  Paris.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  one  line  in  the  whole  of  the  female 
form,'  in  which  there  lies  so  much  grace- 
fulness as  in  the  outline  of  the  back. 
Now,  that  was  seen  as  it  ought  to  be  a 
few  years  ago  ;  but  now  every  woman  in 
Britain  looks  as  if  her  clothes  were  hung 
about  her  neck  by  a  peg.  And  then  the 
truly  Spartan  exposure  of  the  leg,  which 
seems  now  to  be  in  fashion,  is,  in  my 
judgment,  the  most  unwise  thing  in  the 
whole  world  ;  for  any  person  can  tell 
well  enough  from  the  shape  of  the  foot 
and  ancle,  whether  the  limb  be  or  be  not 
handsome  ;  and  what  more  would  the  la- 
dies have?  Moreover,  the  fashion  has 
not  been  allowed  to  obtain  its  ascendancy 
without  evident  detriment  to  the  interests 
of  the  majority;  for  1  have  never  yet 
been  in  any  place  where  there  were  not 
more  limbs  that  would  gain  by  being  con- 
cealed, than  by  being  exposed.  But,  in 
truth,  even  those  who  Have  the  shape  of 
a  Diana,  may  be  assured  that  they  are 
not,  in  the  main,  gainers  by  attracting 
too  much  attention  to  some  of  their  beau- 
ties. I  wonder  that  they  do  not  recollect 
and  profit  by  the  exquisite  description  of 
the  Bride,  in  Sir  John  Suckling's  poem 
of  the  Wedding :-— "" 

«  Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat, 
Like  little  mice  stole  in  end  out, 
As  if  they  feart  the  light." 

As  for  those  who,  with  bad  shapes,  make 
a  useless  display  of  their  legs,  I  must 
own,  I  have  no  excuse  for  their  folly.  I 
know  well  enough,  that  it  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult dung  to  form  any  proper  opinion 
about  one's  own  ./ace";  because  it  is  uni- 
versally admitted  that  faces,  which  hare 


no  regularity  of  feature,  may  often  be  far 
more  charming  than  those  which  have, 
and,  of  course,  those  who  are  sensible 
enough  to  perceive,  that  their  heads 
could  not  stand  the  test  of  sculpture,  may 
be  very  easily  pardoned  for  believing, 
that  their  expressiveness  might  still  ren- 
der them  admirable  studies  for  a  painter. 
But  as  to  limbs — I  really  am  quite  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  how  any  person  should 
labour  under  the  least  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining, in  the  most  exact  way,  whether 
handsomeness  may,  or  may  not,  be  pre- 
dicated concerning  any  given  pair  of  legs 
or  arms  in  existence.  Their  beauty  is 
entirely  that  of  Form,  and  by  looking 
over  a  few  books  of  prints,  or  a  few  plas- 
ter-of-Paris  casts,  the  dullest  eye  in  the 
world  may  learn,  in  the  course  of  a  sin- 
gle forenoon,  to  be  almost  as  good  a  cri- 
tic in  calves  and  ancles  as  Canova  him- 
self. Yet  nothing  can  be  more  evident 
than  that  the  great  majority  of  young  la- 
dies are  most  entirely  devoid  of  any  ideas 
concerning  the  beauty  of  Form,  either 
in  themselves,  or  in  others ;  they  never 
take  the  trouble  to  examine  any  such 
matters  minutely,  but  satisfy  themselves 
with  judging  by  the  general  air  and  re- 
sult. In  regard  to  other  people,  this  may 
do  very  well ;  but  it  is  a  very  bad  plan 
with  respect  to  themselves. 

Even  you,  my  dear  lady  Johnes,  are 
a  perfect  tyro  in  this  branch  of  know- 
ledge. 1  remember,  only  the  last  time 
1  saw  you,  you  were  praising,  with  all 

your  might,  the  legs  of  Colonel  B , 

those  flimsy  worthless  things,  that  looked 
as  if  they  were  bandaged  with  linen  rol- 
lers from  the  heel  to  the  knee.  I  beg 
you  would  look  at  the  Apollo  Belvidere, 
the  Fighting  Gladiator,  and  the  Farnese 
Hercules.  There  are  only  three  band- 
some  kinds  of  legs  in  the  world,  and  in 
these,  you  have  a  specimen  of  each  of 
the  three — I  speak  of  gentlemen.  As  for 
your  own  sex,  the  Venus  is  the  only  true 
model  ef  female  form  in  existence,  and 
yet  such  is  your  culpable  ignorance  of 
yourselves,  that  I  devoutly  believe  she 
would  be  pronounced  a  very  clumsy  per* 
son,  were  she  to  come  into  the  Aberys- 
twith  ball  room. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  under  which  the 
Scotch  people  lie,  in  supposing  them- 
selves to  be  excellent  dancers  ;  and  yet 
one  hears  the  mistake  re-echoed  by  the 
most  sensible,  sedate,  and  dance-abhor- 


ring Presbyterians  one  meets  with.  If 
the  test  of  good  dancing  were  activity, 
there  is,  indeed,  no  question,  the  nor- 
thern beaux  and  belles  might  justly  claim 
the  pre-eminence  over  their  brethren 
and  sisters  of  the  south.  In  an  Edinburgh 
ball  room,  there  appears  to  be  the  same 
pride  of  bustle,  the  same  glorying  in  mus- 
cular agitation  and  alertness — the  same 
"  sudor  immanu"  to  use  the  poet's  phrase, 
which  used  of  old  to  distinguish  the  sports 
of  the  Circus  or  the  Campus  Martius. 
But  this  is  all ; — the  want  of  grace  is  as 
conspicuous  in  their  performances,  as  the 
abundance  of  vigour.  We  desiderate  the 
conscious  towerlike  poise— the  easy, 
slow,  nnfatiguing  glide  of  the  fair  pupils 
of  D'Estainvilie.  To  say  the  truth,  the 
ladies  in  Scotland  dance,  in  common,  pret- 
ty much  like  our  country  lasses  at  a  har- 
vest home.  They  kick  and  pant  as  if  the 
devil  were  in  them ;  and,  when  they  are 
young  and  pretty, '  it  is  undoubtedly  no 
disagreeable  thing  to  be  a  spectator  of 
their  athletic  display  ;  but  I  think  they 
are  very  ignorant  of  dancing  as  a  science. 
Comparatively  few  of  them  manage  their 
feet  well,  and  of  these  few  what  a  very 
insignificant  portion  know  any  thing  about 
that  equally  important  part  of  the  art— 
the  management  of  the  arms.  And  then 
how  absurdly  they  thrust  out  their  shoul- 
der blades  !  How  they  neglect  the  undu- 
lation of  the  back !  One  may  compare 
them  to  fine  masses  of  silver,  the  little 
awkward  workmanship  bestowed  on  which 
rather  takes  from,  than  adds  to  the  natu- 
ral beauty  of  the  materials.  As  for  the 
gentlemen,  they  seldom  display  even  vi- 
gour and  animation,  unless  they  be  half 
cut — and  they  never  display  any  thing 
else. 

It  is  fair,  however,  to  mention,  that 
in  the  true  indigenous  dances  of  the 
country,  above  all  in  the  reel  '(the  few 
times  I  have  seen  it,)  these  defects  seem 
in  a  great  measure  to  vanish,  so  that  am- 
bition and  affectation  are,  after  all,  at  the 
bottom,  of  their  bad  dancing,  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  as  well  as  of  their  bad  writing. 
The  quadrille,  notwithstanding,  begins 
to  take  with  the  soil,  and  the  girls  can 
already  go  through  most  of  its  manoeuvres 
without  having  recourse  to  their  fans. 
But  their  beaux  continue,  certainly,  to 
perform  these  new  fangled  evolutions  in 
a  way  that  would  move  the  utmost  spleen 
of  a  Parisian  butcher.    What  big,  lacy, 
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clumsy  fellows  one  sees  lumbering  cau- 
tiously, on  toes  that  should  not  be  culled 
light  and  fantastic,  but  rather  heavy  and 
syllogistic.     It  seems  that  there  goes  a 
vast  deal  of  ratiocination  to  decide  upon 
the  moves  of  their  game.     The  automa- 
ton does  not  play  chess  with  such  an  air 
of  lugubrious  gravity.  Of  a  surety,  Terp- 
sichore was  never  before  worshipped  by 
such  a  solemn  set  of  devotees.     One  of 
our  own  gloomy  Welsh  Jumpers,  could 
he  be  suddenly  transported  among  some 
sets  that  1  have  seen,  would  undoubtedly 
imagine  himself  to  be  in  a  saltatory  prayer 
meeting ;  and  yet  these  good  people,  put 
them  fairly  into  a  reel,  can  frisk  it  about 
with  all  possible  demonstrations  of  hila- 
rity.    They  prefer  the  quadrille,  I  ima- 
gine, upon  something  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple which  leads  a  maid  servant  to  spend 
her  two  shillings  on  a  tragedy  rather  than 
on  a  comedy.     I  could  not  help  in  my 
own  mind  likening  these  dolorous  pas 
*euls  performed  in  rotation  by  each  of  the 
quadrillers,  and  then  succeeded  by  the 
more  clamorous  display  of  sadness  in 
their  chaine  Angloise,  &c.  to  the  account 
which  Miss  Edgeworth  gives  us  of  the 
Irish  lykewakt,  wherein  each  of  the  cou- 
sins chants  a  stave  of  lamentation,  solo, 
and  then  the  whole  generation  of  them 
join  in  the  screaming  treble  of  the  choral 
uluMuh !  hu  I    "  Why  did  you  leave  the 
potatoes  ?"  «  What  ailed  thee,  Pat,  with 
the  buttermilk  !"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  waltz  has  been  even  more  unfor- 
tunate than  the  quadrille  ;  it  is  still  en- 
tirely an  exotic  in  the  North.  Nor,  in 
truth,  am  I  much  inclined  to  find  fault 
with  the  prejudices  which  have  checked 
the  progress  of  this  fascinating  dance 
among  the  disciples  of  John  Knox  and  An- 
drew Melville.  I  really  am  of  opinion, 
that  it  might  have  been  as  well  had  we 
of  the  South  been  equally  shy  of  the  im- 
portation. 

As  for  myself,  I  assure  you,  that  ever 
since  I  spent  a  week  at  Lady  L  % 
and  saw  those  greatfat  girls  of  her's  waltz- 
ing every  night  with  that  odious  Dr. 

B »  1  cannot  endure  the  very  name 

of  the  thing.  By  the  way,  I  mct  the 
other  day  with  a  very  nice  poem,  enti- 
tled, "Waltz— an  Apostrophic  Hymn, 
by  Francis  Hornem,  Esq.;"  and  as  1 
think  you  have  never  seen  it,  I  shall 
transcribe  a  few  lines  for  your  amuse- 
ment 


"  Borne  on  the  breath  of  Hyperborean  gales, 
From  Hamburgh's  port  (while  Hamburgh  yet  had 

Mails,)  *  J 

Ere  yet  unlacky  Fame— compelled  to  creep 
To  snowy  Gottenburgh—  was  chilled  to  sleep ; 
Or,  starting  from  her  slumbers,  deigned  arise, 
Heligoland  !  to  stock  thy  mart  with  lies ; 
While  unburnt  Moscow  yet  had  news  to  send, 
Nor  owed  her  fiery  exit  to  a  friend  :— 
She  came— Walts  came— and  with  her  certain 

sets 
Of  true  despatches,  and  as  true  Gazettes : 
Then  flamed  of  Austerhte  the  blest  despatch, 
Which  Afoniteur  nor  Morning  Post  can  match ; 
And— almost  crushed  beneath  the  glorious  news, 
Ten  plays— and  forty  tales  of  KoUebue's ; 
One  envoy's  letters,  six  composers'  airs, 
And  loads  from  Frankfort  and  from  Leipsig  fairs ; 
Meiner's  four  volumes  upon  woman  kind, 
Like  Lapland  witches,  to  ensure  a  wind ; 
Brunk's  heaviest  tome  for  ballast,  and,  to  back  it, 
Of  Heyne,  such  as  should  not  sink  the  packet. 

"Fraught  with  this  cargo— and  her  fairest  freight, 
Delightful  Walt*,  on  tiptoe  for  a  mate, 
The  welcome  vessel  reached  the  genial  strand, 
And  round  her  flocked  the  daughters  of  the  land. 

Not  lovelorn  Quixote— when  his  Sancho  thought 
The  knight's  fandango  friskier  than  it  ought; 
Not  soft  Herodias,  when,  with  winning  tread, 
Her  nimble  feet  danced  off  another's  head  j 
Not  Cleopatra  on  her  galley's  deck, 
Displayed  so  much  of  /eg,  or  more  of  neck, 
Than  thou,  ambrosial  Waltz,  when  first  the  moon 
Beheld  thee  twirling  to  a  Saxon  tune ! 

"  To  you— ye  husbands  of  ten  years !   whose 

brows 
Ache  with  the  annual  tribute  of  a  spouse  ; 
To  you,  of  nine  years  less— who  only  bear 
The  budding  sprouts  of  those  that  you  shall  wear, 
With  added  ornaments  around  them  rolled, 
Of  native  brass,  or  law  awarded  gold ; 
To  you— ye  matrons,  e?er  on  the  watch 
To  mar  a  son's,  or  make  a  daughter's  match ; 
To  you— ye  children  of— whom  chance  accords, 
Always  the  ladies'  and  sometimes  their  lords'; 
To  you— ye  single  gentlemen !  who  seek 
Torments  for  life,  or  pleasures  for  a  week ; 
As  Love  or  Hymen  your  endeavours  guide, 
To  gain  your  own,  or  snatch  another's  bride  :— 
To  one  and  aH  the  lovely  stranger  came, 
And  every  ball-room  echoes  with  her  name. 


"  Endearing  Waits— to  thy  more  melting  tune 
Bow  Irish  jig— and  ancient  rigadoon  ; 
Scotch  reels  avaunt !— and  country  dance  forego 
Your  future  claims  to  each  fantastic  toe ; 
Walte-Walte-^alone   both  arms  and  legs  de- 

mands, 
Liberal  of  feet— and  lavish  of  her  hands ; 
Hands  which  may  freely  range  in  public  sight, 
Wherene  erbefore~but-pray  'putoutthe  light' 
Methinks  the  glare  of  yonder  chandelier 
Shines  much  too  far-or  I  am  much  too  near; 
And  true,  though  strange— Walta  whispers  tbis 

remark, 
'  My  slippery  steps  are  safest  in  the  dark.'     . 
But  here  the  Muse  with  due  decorum  halts, 
And  lends  her  longest  petticoat  to  <  Waltz.' 


| "  Observant  travellers  !  of  every  time, 
Ye  quartos !  published  upon  every  clime  ; 
O  say,  shall  dull  Romaika's  heavy  round, 
Fandango's  wriggle,  or  Bolero's  bound ; 
Can  Egypt's  Almas— tantalizing  groupe— 
Columbia's  caperers  to  the  warlike  whoop- 
Can  aught  from  cold  Kamschatka  to  Cape  Horn, 
With  Waltz  compare,  or  after  Walts  be  borne  ? 
Ah  no  !  from  M orier's  pages  up  to  Gait's, 
Each  tourist  pens  a  paragraph  for  'Walts.' 

«  Shades  of  those  belles,  whose  reigus  began  of 
yore, 

With  George  the  Third's— and  ended  long  before ; 

Though  in  your  daughters*  daughters  yet  you 
thrive, 

Burst  from  your  lead,  and  be  yourselves  alive ! 

Back  to  the  ball-room  speed  your  spectred  host : 

Fools'  paradise  is  dull  to  that  you  lost ; 

No  treacherous  powder  bids  Conjecture  quake, 

No  stiff-starched  stays  make  meddling  finger* 
ache; 

(Transferred  to  those  ambiguous  things  that  ape 
Goats  in  their  visage,  women  in  their  shape ;) 
No  damsel  faints  when  rather  closely  pressed, 
But  more  caressing  seems  when  most  caressed  ; 
Superfluous  hartshorn  and  reviving  salts, 
Both  banished  by  the  sovereign  cordial,  <  Waltz/ 



Though  gentle  Genlis,  in  her  strife  with  Stael, 
Would  e'en  prescribe  thee  from  a  Paris  ball ; 
Thee  fashion  hails— from  Countesses  to  Queens, 
And  maids  and  valets  wait*  behind  the  scenes ; 
Wide  and  more  wide  thy  witching  circle  spreads, 
And  turns— if  nothing  else— at  least  our  heads ; 
With  thee  e'en  clumsy  cits  attempt  to  bounce, 
Andcockneyspractise  what  they  can't  pronounce. 
Gods !  how  the  glorious  theme  my  strain  exalts, 
And  rhyme  finds   partner  rhyme  in  praise    of 
'Walt*:.'"  * 

And  now,  my  dear  aunt,  I  have  surely 
written  to  you,  at  the  least,  with  most 
dutiful  fullness. 

P.  M. 


ON  THE  ADJECTIVE  «  PRETTY." 

"  A  young  man,''  says  a  critic,  "  told 
me,  the  other  day,  that  the  verses  of  Mr. 
Gray,  were  'pretty.9  They  are  more 
than  'pretty,9  1  answered  him— yon  are 
like  him,  who  having,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  seen  the  sea,  should  exclaim 
—it  was  a  pretty  thing  !  It  was  thus  also 
a  puny  officer,  in  talking  of  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  said,  after  the  battle  of 
Ramillies,  he  was  a  pretty  man.  The 
father  of  the  young  officer,  who  was  pre- 
sent, turned  to  him,  with  an  austerity  in 
his  countenance  he  was  little  accustomed 
to  wear—'  And  you  are  a  pretty  fool, 
thus  to  characterise  the  greatest  man  in 
England."  The  sterling  weight  of  words 
i9  not  always  known  to  our  juvenile  cri- 
I  tics. 
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THE  RETURN. 

Oh !  if  there's  one  moment,  in  life's  age  of  pain, 

That  blesses  profusely  the  heart ; 
Tis  when  it  repairs  to  its  own  native  plain, 

And  resolves  never  more  to  depart ! 
There,  there — 'mid  the  tendrils  and  blossoms  of 

j«y> 

'Mid  the  emblems  of  years  that  are  past, 
Its  revel  is  held  ;  'neath  a  summer-blue  sky, 
With  its  kindred  to  slumber  at  last ! 

The  morning  beam'd  lovely,  and  sweet  breeees 
blew, 
When  gayly  I  turn'd  towards  the  scene, 
Where  all  the  wild  scions  of  infancy  grew, 

While  happiness  tinted  their  green  ! 
Methought  how  my  mother  would  fall  on  my 
breast, 
Coy,  blushing,  a  dear  one  would  weep ! 
While  my  proud  aged  Father,  his  welcome  im- 
prest, 
And  the  joy  notes  rung  wildly  and  deep ! 

For,  pleasing  creations  of  hope  had  beguil'd, 

And  bright  fancies  illumin'd  the  road ; 
"Till  up  a  steep  summit  I  cheerfully  toil'd— 

It  o'erlook'd  my  paternal  abode  ! 
1  paus'd,  and  glanc'd  round  on  the  dear  little  vale, 

Smil'd,  Whistled,  and  whistled  again ; 
As  the  cottage  smoke  wanton'd  and  stream'd  in 
the  gale— 

Oh '.  my  heart  claim'd  its  recompense  then ! 

Hail !  Heav'n  of  childhood,  to  pillow  his  head, 

Mid  the  nectar  and  bloom  of  thy  flowers  ; 
While  dreaming!  of  bliss  their  rich  extacy  shed, 

A  wanderer  comes  to  thy  bowers ! 
Smile,   smile,  ye  lov'd  beings  who  guiltlessly 
dwell, 

With  rural  simplicity  here ; 
Once  more  let  your  bosom-songs  joyously  swell, 

For  the  Exile  unalter'd  is  near ! 

Dear  Father  !  grown  weak  'neath  the  burden  of 
years, 
For  thee  he  shall  till  the  kind  soil ; 
He  hastens  to  lighten  thy  cheek  of  its  tears, 

And  virtue  must  honour  such  toil ! 
Sweet  mother !  he  comes  to  the  breast,  that  of 
yore, 
In  sickness,  or  peril,  or  joy ; 
Was  a  couch  of  repose  that  grew  warmer,  the 
more 
It  was  press'd  by  thy  gay,  thoughtless  Boy  !" 

How  wide  spread  the  landscape— as  charming  as 
wide— 
The  lake  glitt'ring  far  thro'  the  trees ; 
In  Nature's  sublimest  theatrical  pride, 

Now  rippled,  now  roll'd  to  the  breeze  ! 
The  broad  scatter^  woodland,  where  doves  fond- 
ly mourn'dV- 
But  sweeter  and  dearer  than  all, 
Some  playmate's  bless'd  home  that  each  vista 
adorn'd, 
Where  Peace  looVd  supreme  in  the  hall  i 


The  breeze  flutter'd  o'er  me,  and  fragrantly 
breath'd — 

I  knew  ev'ry  tree  and  each  brook, 
Each  valley  where  flowers  for  beauty  I  wreath'd, 

To  receive  the  rich  meed  of  a  look ! 
Full  oft  T  delay'd,  'mid  that  heavenly  repose. 

To  drink  from  the  early  known  stream  ; 
My  breast  flooded  high  as  it  gradually  rose, 

My  eyes  wore  a  sprightlier  gleam ! 

Now,  silent  and  trembling,  I  reach 'd  the  small 
gate, 
Oft  Fancy,  with  tears,  would  regard, 
My  own  little  footprints,  where,  bounding  elate, 

The  guardian  and  lord  of  the  yard ! 
In  childhood,  sweet  season,  when  nameless  is 
crime, 
My  mimic  of  warfare  had  been ; 
She  mournfully  whisper'd — "  how  bless'd  was  the 

time 
Thy  laurels  were  bloodless  and  green !" 

I  lingered  and  listen'd,  to  catch  ev'ry  sound 

That  came  from  the  home  of  my  heart ; 
I  peer'd  thro'  the  casement  and  counted  and 
found 
The  lov'd  circle  where  mirth  play'd  his  part ! 
I  enter' d — each  started— each  gazed,  and  each 
sprung 
To  my  arms,  (and  they  wept,  laugfr'd,  and 
smil'd!) 
Ev'ry  breath  was  a  question,  as  fondly  they  hung 
Round  the  lover,  the  brother,  the  child  ! 

Then,  gold  was  oft  counted,  and  presents  dis- 
play'd- 
(The  stores  by  strong  industry  won :) 

I  felt,  what  the  world  would  have  lightly  survey'd, 
Was  priz'd  as  the  gift  of  a  son ! 

Those  snug  little  plans,  which  affection  can  trace, 
Were  drawn  and  perfected  by  me : 

I  cried — and  the  feeling  o'ermantled  my  face- 
Be  wealthy,  be  happy,  and  free ! 

S.  of  New-Jersey. 
Paterson,  JVto.  13//*,  1819. 
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FRAGMENT. 

Tis  past,  the  chieftan  rode  in  vain, 
And  buffeted  the  wind  and  rain ; 
'Tis  past,  the  lord  must  mourn  for  e're 
That  he  has  lost  his  daughter  dear. 

The  stranger's  safe,  he's  past  the  Clyde, 
And  in  his  lord's  domains  may  ride 
Secure,  and  free  from  all  alarms, 
His  lovely  charge  within  his  arms. 

But  is  he  safe  ?  Can  yet  no  foe 
Lurk  in  the  woods  to  strike  the  blow  ? 
Can  yet  no  hidden  hand  be  near 
To  rescue  the  unhappy  fair  ? — 

Oh,  say,  are  yet  all  arms  too  weak, 
Their  vengeance  on  his  head  to  wreak  ? 
Or,  say,  may  no  determin'd  chief, 
Bring  to  the  wretched  maid  relief? 

Ah,  no,  the  Castle  is  at  hand, 
I  know  it  by  those  hills  of  sand ; 
Which  like  huge  pyramids  arise, 
And  veil  it  from  the  trav'lcr's  eyes. 


And,  who  that  breathes  the  vital  air, 
To  save  the  maiden,  even  dare 
Enter  within  the  iron  gate, 
And  rouse  the  owner's  deadly  hate. 

And  now  they  reach  the  pallisade, 
The  maiden  wildly  cried  for  aid ; 
When  from  behind  the  thicket  sprung, 
A  youth 

PlIlLEIDEMOff,   L.  t>. 
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REFLECTIONS  ON  A  FAVOURITE  HAUNT 

Hail,  mossy  cot !  sequester'd  seat, 
Where  Wisdom  holds  her  mild  retreat, 
And  Contemplation,  silent  Queen, 
Hallows  the  peaceful  shade  unseen  ! 
Along  this  russet  bed  reclin'd, 
Soft  let  me  hear  the  murmuring  wind  ; 
And  as  1  view  the  rustic's  art, 
Oh,  whisper  Truth  into  my  heart '. 
Minerva,  come !  celestial  maid  ! 
But  not  in  sable  frowns  array'd— 
With  winning  smiles  my  heart  control, 
With  pensive  pleasure  fill  my  soul : 
Teach  me  to  tread  life's  devious  way, 
Nor  friend  to  vice — nor  falsehood's  prey ; 
And  ever  be  thy  golden  line, 
Twist  sophistry  and  reason,  mine. 
Sophistry,  that  shows  with  glaring  hue, 
The  spurious  virtue  for  the  true — 
Reason,  (on  whom  thou  deign'st  to  shine,) 
Pure  as  the  diamond  from  the  mine ; 
And  still,  O  still !  preserve  me  free 
From  earth-born  low  duplicity — 
And  teach  me,  Goddess,  to  divide 
From  folly,  taste— from  wisdom,  pride  : 
Not  apathy,  with  virtue's  flame, 
But  passions  give  and  guide  the  same. 
May  never  Cunning's  false  pretence, 
Or  cheat,  or  tempt  with  mark  of  sense  ; 
That  scorn  of  pride— and  still  the  tool 
At  once,  alas  !  of  knave  and  fool — 
Deceit  and  lies  his  daily  trade, 
Self-inconsistent— self-betray'd. 
What  tho'  the  mutual  trick  belong 
To  all  the  worldly-minded  throng, 
While  still  alternately  they  meet, 
(Or  as  the  cheated9,  or  the  cheat,) 
Honest  discernment's  keener  view, 
Can  strip  it  of  its  borrow'd  hue. 

From  blind  authority's  control, 
Untaught  by  thee,  O,  guard  my  soul ! 
Untaught  by  thee,  ne'er  let  me  stray, 
O'er  abject  custom's  crowded  way ; 
Teach  me  with  philosophic  eye, 
To  view  those  ills  I  cannot  fly : 
Not  paltry  griefs  of  little  self, 
The  gossip's  tale — the  loss  of  pelf— 
The  varied  sneer  of  vulgar  souls, 
Whom  neither  taste,  nor  truth  controls— 
(From  these,  if  noxious  poisons  fly, 
Themselves  the  antidote  supply.) 
But  worse  than  blast  of  winter  wind, 
Ingratitude's  return  unkind ; 
Ingratitude,  where  most  believ'd, 
And  candid  confidence  deceived — 
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And  all  that  sad  occasion  draws, 
From  Nature's  too  ungenerous  laws, 
Teach,  if  thou  canst,  my  soul  to  bear ; 
Oblivion  teach— and  to  the  wind, 
E'en  now  be  the  black  list  consign'd. 
October,  1819i  A' 
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Now  on  the  river's  bosom  gleams 

The  Sun's  departing  ray ; 
His  last  ray  far  more  lovely  seems* 

Than  the  broad  glare  of  day. 
And  as  the  faint  beams.gently  play, 

On  yonder  tow*ring  spire ; 
They  linger  like  the  last  faint  ray 

Of  life's  departing  fire. 


HARRIET. 


NEW-YORK, 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  20,  1819. 


Thanksgivings.— Our  Governor  has  appointed 
the  22nd  day  of  December  next,  as  a  day  of  prayer 
and  thanksgiving,  throughout  this  State ;  and  the 
Governors  of  Connecticut  and  Massaehusetts 
have  appointed  the  2nd  day  of  December,  for  the 
same  purpose. 

The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  has  issued  his 
proclamation,  recommending  Thursday,  the  9th 
day  of  December  next,  to  be  observed  by  all  de- 
nominations of  Christians  as  a  day  of  humiliation, 
thanksgiving  and  prayer. 

Thru  Governors  have  died  within  a  few  weeks, 
tie  : — Governor  Rabun,  of  Georgia ;  Governor 
Snyder,  of  Pennsylvania;  and  Governor  Strong, 
of  Massachusetts. 


We  understand  Mr.  Guille  intends  to  ascend  in 
his  balloon  from  Hoboken,  N.  J.  opposite  this  ci- 
ty. _ 

Darby's  Lectures. — Mr.  Darby  is  now  deliver- 
ing his  excellent  Lectures  on  Geography,  at  Brook- 
lyn, to  crowded  audiences. 

Mr.  IngcrsoU's  Lectures*— We  learn  with  plea- 
sure, that  these  lectures  are  becoming  more  and 
more  popular  among  the  young  gentlemen  of  this 
city ;  and  that  they  are  devotjng  a  portion  of  their 
leisure  to  improve  themselves  fh  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  o(  education.  The  fact  is,  the 
importance  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  one's  own 
language  is,  generally,  not  sufficiently  apprecia- 
ted by  those  who  do  not  understand  it :  they  feel 
the  want  of  it,  but  do  not  know  its  value.  We 
are  informed  by  some  who  have,  attended  these 
lectures,  that  they  are  entertaining,  and  entirely 
satisfactory. — Daily  Adv. 

Addition. — To  the  above  well  merited  notice  of 
Mr.  Dwigbt's,  says  the  Evening  Post,  we  take 
great  pleasure  in  adding  our  own.  We  have  per- 
sonally witnessed  the  examination  of  Mr.  I's  pu- 
pils in  English  grammar,  and  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion to  say  that  their  progress  was  such  as  to  have 
excited  a  degree  of  unfeigned  surprise.  We  ne- 
ver before  saw  an  instance  of  such  proficiency  in 
females  of  such  tender  years,  nor  had  we  any  con- 
ception it  was  possible  to  make  such  a  science 
comprehended  at  so  immature  an  age.    Several 


young  men,  after  having  taken  but  a  few  lessons, 
answered  questions  in  parsing,  which  would  have 
perplexed  many  of  those  who  have  received  the 
advantages  of  a  college.  We  recommend  those 
lectures  to  the  attention  of  every  young  man, 
who  b  desirous  of  speaking  and  writing  with  pro- 
priety and  correctness,  and  who  appreciates  those 
solid  and  lasting  accomplishments  more  than  the 
idleness  and  ribaldry  of  a  billiard  table  or  a  bar 
room. 

Redhefferis  Machine.— Mr.  C.  Redheffer  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, has  given  notice,  that  he  is  preparing 
one  of  his  machines  for  the  seat  of  government. — 
Nine  citizens  of  Philadelphia  certify,  that  an  at- 
tentive examination  of  this  machine  "  has  satis- 
fied their  minds  that  it  gains  power  without  the 
loss  of  velocity." — Many  other  distinguished  per- 
sons have  given  the  machine  an  examination. 

CENSUS  OF  THE  CITY. 
We  have  received  the  official  return  of  the  Cen- 
sus taken  by  order  of  the  Corporation ;  from  which 
it  appears,  that  there  are  one  hundred  and  nine- 
teen thousand,  six  hundred  and  Ji/ty  seven  inhabi- 
tants in  the  ten  wards  of  this  city  ;  giving  an  in- 
crease within  three  years  of  19,038.  In  this  cen- 
sus there  are  46,763  males,  61, IS7  females  ;  6,660 
male  aliens  ;  6,204  female  aliens  ;  3,844  male  co- 
loured people ;  5,829  females  of  colour;  96  male 
slaves;  166  female  slaves.  And  it  appears,  that 
in  three  years,  there  has  been  a  decrease  pf  slaves 
to  the  number  of  367.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
the  total  number  exceeds  120,000,  and  that  the 
city  rapidly  increases.— tAfoocofe. 

Pyroligneous  Acid.— This  acid  is  to  preserve 
animal  food  for  any  length  of  time.  The  whole 
carcase  of  a  sheep  being  immersed  in  it,  was  found, 
upon  examination  many  months  afterwards,  to  be 
perfectly  free  from  any  appearance  of  putrefac- 
tion. A  leg  of  mutton,  declared  unsaleable  by 
the  butchers,  being  immersed  in  the  pyroligneous 
acid  a  twelve  month  ago,  is  stated  to  be  at  this 
time  perfectly  sweet,  and  likely,  from  its  appear- 
ance, to  continue  so  many  years.  Might  not  this 
discovery  be  turned  to  most  valuable  acstsmt  in 
many  instances,  particularly  in  long  sea  voyages, 
when  the  continued  use  of  salted  meats  is  produc- 
tive often  of  bad  consequences.— London  paper. 


WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS. 

The  City  Inspector  reports  the  deaths  of  <56 
persons  during  the  week,  ending  on  Saturday*  the 
13th  inst.— Of  whom  10  were  of  the  age  of  one 
year  and  under;  between  the  age  of  1  and  2,  6  ; 
2  and  6,  6;  6 and  10, 1;  10 and 20, 6;  20  and 
30,  11  ;  30  and  40,  6;  40  and  60, 13 ;  50  and 
60,6;  60  and  70,2;  70  and  80,  1.— Diseases  : 
Casualty  2,  cholic  4,  consumption  18,  convul- 
sions 3,  diarrhoea  4,  dropsy  1,  dropsy  in  the  chest 
1,  dropsy  in  the  head  1,  drowned  2,  dysentery  4, 
fever  I,  typhus  fever  6,  gout  1,  haemoptysis  1, 
infanticide  1,  inflammation  of  the  bowels  1,  in- 
flammation of  the  brain  2,  inflammation  of  the 
chest  2,  inflammation  of  the  stomach  1,  old  age  1, 
peripneumony  1,  pleurisy  3,  pneumonia  typho- 
des  1,  still  born  2,  sudden  death  2,  suicide,  in  a 
fit  of  insanity  1,  unknown  4,  whooping  cough  2, 
worms  1. — Men  22,  Women  18,  Boys  18,  Girls  8. 
GEORGE  CUMING,  City  Inspector. 


Transparent  Soap.— The  ladies  of  New-York 
are  respectfully  invited  to  patronise  the  uiidou)  of 
the  late  J.  Cunningham,  in  the  manufacture  of 
Transparent  Soap.  Its  beauty,  as  well  as  its  clean- 
sing qualities,  stand  almost  unrivalled;  as  the 
softest  skin  will  not  be  irritated,  but  much  im- 
proved by  its  action.  Mrs.  C.  is  a  stranger  in  our 
city,  has  been  suddenly  deprived  of  her  husband, 
and  is  obliged  to  continue  this  manufacture  to 
support  herself  and  her  little  fatherless  children. 
We  say  no  more — we  have  said  enough.  This 
beautiful  Soap  can  be  found  at  most  of  our  Per- 
fumers', and  orders  will  be  thankfully  received 
by  the  lady  herself,  at  179  Division-street,  or  at 
No.  7  Washington-street. 

As  perfumery  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  ar- 
ticles to  adorn  the  Ladies1  Toilette,  the  subscriber 
would  inform  the  ladies,  that  he  always  keeps  on 
hand  a  general  assortment  of  the  best  quality. 
ANTHONY  W.  TRAPPAN,  136  Broadway. 


MARRIED, 

On  Monday,  the  1st  inst  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
M'Clay,  Mr.  William  B.  Michaels,  of  this  city,  to 
Miss  Jane  Hyatt,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Hyatt,  of 
Norwalk,  Ct. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  10th  inst.  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  M'Clay,  Mr.  Peter  Conover,  to  Miss 
Charlotte  Lyell,  both  of  MiSdletown,  N.  J. 

Same  evening,  by  the  Bight  Rev.  Doctor  Coa- 
nelly,  Mr.  William  O.  Dwyer,  to  Miss  Mary  Can- 
non, daughter  of  Mr.  David  Cannon,  all  of  this 
city. 

On  Thursday  morning,  the  11th  inst.  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Rowan,  Colonel  George  Kinney,  of 
Norwich,  (Con.)  to  Miss  Elisa  G.  Cahoooe, 
daughter  of  Mr.  William  Cahoone,  of  this  city. 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  11th  inst.  by  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  T.  Onderdonk,  Mr.  Moses  Bedell, 
to  Miss  Maria  Martliog,  all  of  this  city. 

Same  evening,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clark,  Mr.  John 
Baker,  of  Poughkeepsie,  to  Miss  Sarah  Hinckley, 
of  this  city. 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  18th  inst  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Cooper,  Mr.  William  W.  Veitch,  to  Miss 
Lydia  Parker,,  both  of  this  city. 

On  Monday  evening,  the  15th  inst.  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Mathews,  Mr.  John  Richardson,  Jun.  to 
Miss  Elisabeth  Oakley  Adriance,  both  of  this  city. 
On  the  27th  of  September  last,  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Breintnall,  Dr.  William  Llewellyn,  late  of 
Carmarthen,  South  Wales,  to  Mrs.  Mary  Coe,  of 
mis  city. 

At  Mattituek,  (L.  I.)  on  Wednesday  evening, 
the  10th  inst.  by  the  Rev.  Lathrop  Thomson, 
Mr.  Matthias  Davids,  to  Miss  Amanda  Pike,  only 
daughter  of  William  H.  Pike,  Esq.  all  of  Southold. 
At  Middletown,  (N.  J.)  on  the  10th  inst.  Mr. 
William  J.  Woolley,  of  Shrewsbury,  to  Miss  Sa- 
rah Burdge,  daughter  of  Mr.  Jacob  fiurdge,  of  the 
former  place. 


DIED, 

On  Saturday  evening  last,  of  a  lingering  illness, 
Mr.  Hopkins  Robinson,  of  the  New-York  Thea- 
tre, aged  48  years  and  11  months.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Poughkeepsie,  in  this  state,  possessed  much 
talent,  and  many  friends.  In  the  death  of  this 
gentleman  the  American  stage  has  lost  one  of  its 
brightest  ornaments;  society  a  valuable  mem- 
ber ;  and  a  large  family  the  tenderest  of  hus- 
band's, and  the  most  affectionate  of  parents. 

On  Sunday  last,  Mr.  Thomas  Rogers,  aged  31. 

On  Monday  last,  Mr.  James  KidcL  aged  42. 

Same  day,  Mr.  James  Sharp,  aged  23: 
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From  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magasine. 
TRANSLATION  OF  A  MANUSCRIPT, 

FOUND  AMONG  THE  B  AGO  AGE  OF  A  FRENCH   OFFI- 
CER KILLED  AT  WATERLOO. 

Whether  the  lines  I  now  scrawl  may 
ever  fall  into  other  bands  besides  my  own, 
I  know  not.     If  not,  the  knowledge  of 
my  crimes  and  misery  will  go  with  me  to 
the  grave ;  yet  I  should  wish  it  other- 
wise, because  a  relation  so  fatal  as  mine 
might  be  of  use  to  others,  who,  like  my- 
self are  the  slaves  of  passion.     A  true 
and  faithful  relation  it  shall  be  in  every 
particular,  because  I  have  sworn  to  my- 
self to  conceal  nothing.     Names  only  are 
altered  ;  not  from  any  fear  of  the  world's 
reproach  falling  upon  myself,  to  whom 
it  could  do  no  greater  injury  than  has  al- 
ready befallen  me  ;  but  because  I  am  un- 
willing that  others  who  were  innocent, 
should  come  in  for  a  share  in  that  re- 
proach. 

I  was  born  in  a  village  within  a  few 
miles  of  Bourdeaux,  of  respectable, 
though  not  rich  parents.  My  father  had 
been  in  trade,  and  was  unfortunate,  and 
having  saved  as  much  from  the  wreck  of 
his  fortune  as  would  support  his  family 
with  tolerable  comfort  in  privacy,  he 
wisely  resolved  not  to  risk  his  all  4Jpon 
the  doubtful  prospect  of  making  it  better. 
He  accordingly  retired  to  a  small  coun 
*  try-house,  with  my  mother,  myself,  and 
four  daughters,  and  there  devoted  bis 
life  to  the  care  and  education  of  his  chil- 
dren. 

Having  learned   by   experience,  that 
the  commerce  of  France  was  not  in  so 


flourishing  a  state  as  to  secure  wealth 
to  every  speculator,  and  as  his  circum- 
stances were  not  such  as  could  authorize 
his  sending  me  into  the  army,  he  deter- 
mined to  breed  me  up  to  the  profession 
of  medicine,  hoping  that  I  might  soon  ac- 
quire a  competency,  and  so  be  enabled 
to  provide  a  home  for  my  mother  and 
sisters,  in  case  he  should  die  before 
them.  Would  to  God  he  bad  bound  me 
apprentice  to  the  meanest  mechanical 
trade,  or  had  suffered  me  to  follow  my 
own  inclination,  and  gone  as  a  volunteer 
into  the  service.  But  1  am  digressing. 
With  this  view  I  was  instructed  in  the 
learned  languages,  and  at  the  age  of  se- 
venteen was  sent  to  Paris  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  my  profession.  O  that 
I  bad  died  before  I  reached  it,  and 
thus  escaped  the  guilt  and  wretchedness 
which  were  my  lot.  But  it  was  other- 
wise ordained,  and  I  reached  the  metro- 
polis full  of  all  those  delighted  sensations 
which  every  youth  experiences  on  first 
entering  into  life.  Yet  1  was  studious 
and  regular  in  my  habits  ;  for  though  1 
was  naturally  as  much  inclined  to  gayety 
and  dissipation  as  any  of  my  companions, 
1  knew  that  my  father  was  poor,  and 
could  with  difficulty  support  me  at  the 
university  at  all.  This  knowledge,  and 
the  extreme  love  I  bore  to  the  most  in- 
dulgent of  parents,  kept  a  continual  re- 
straint over  my  inclinations  ;  and  I  be- 
held my  class-fellows  go  to  balls,  masque- 
rades, and  plays,  without  joining  them  ; 
not,  indeed,  with  indifference,  but  with 
resignation.  In  this  state  of  innocence 
four  months  glided  past,  during  which, 
though  I  was  not  without  many  moments 
in  which  chagrin  and  discontent  were 
the  prevailing  feelings  in  my  breast,  I 
never  felt  for  any  length  of  time  what  it 
was  to  be  seriously  unhappy.  But  at 
the  end  of  that  time  a  change  took  place 
in  my  circumstances,  which,  to  any  other 
man,  would  have  been  the  cause  of  real 
and  permanent  happiness,  and  which 
to  me  was  the  cause  of  acute  and  per- 
manent misery. 

I  was  returning  one  night  from  a  late 
lecture,  through  one  of  those  dark  by- 
streets with  which  our  capital  abounds, 


when  the  cry  of  murder  alarmed  me.  I 
ran  toward  the  spot  from  whence  the 
noise  seemed  to  proceed,  and  observed  a 
man  struggling  with  three  others,  who 
had  got  him  down,  and  were  trampling 
upon  his  body.  Being  armed  with  a 
heavy  cudgel,  I  immediately  flew  to  his 
assistance,  and  with  a  blow  stretched 
one  of  his  assailants  on  the  earth.  The 
other  two,  terrified  by  the  fall  of  their 
comrade,  and  believing,  1  suppose,  that 
more  aid  was  at  hand,  took  to  their 
heels  ;  and  whilst  I  was  employed  in 
lifting  the  wounded  stranger,  the  third 
likewise  made  his  escape. 

Why  should  I  enter  so  minutely  into 
the  particulars  of  a  transaction,  which 
only  serves  to  throw  my  future  deeds  into 
a  darker  shade  ?  The  man  whom  I  had 
saved  was  the  Chevalier  St.  Pierre,  one 
of  the  most  noble,  most  generous  of  hu- 
man beings.  He  was  returning  from  the 
theatre  of  Feydeau,  when  the  robbers 
attacked  him  ;  and  having  warily  defend- 
ed himself,  he  was  severely  hurt  in  the 
scuffle.  I  conducted  him  to  his  lodgings 
in  the  Place  Vendome,  and  having  pro- 
mised to  wait  upon  him  next  morning,  I 
left  him  to  the  care  of  his  servant,  and 
took  my  leave. 

On  the  morrow  I  did  not  forget  my 
promise,  and  I  was  received  with  every 
mark  of  affectionate  regard.  St.  Pierre 
was  just  three  years  older  than  myself, 
and  was  a  captain  in  the  16th  hussars. 
He  was  a  man  of  good  family  and  connec- 
tions, and  being  likewise  blessed  with  a 
heart  of  more  than  human  mildness,  he 
imagined  himself  under  obligations  to  me 
too  great  for  him  ever  to  repay.  He  ac- 
cordingly declared  himself  my  friend, 
and  offered  to  assist  me  to  the  utmost  of 
his  ability  in  any  way  which  I  should  de- 
sire. My  predilection  for  the  army  still 
continued ;  I  told  him  of  it ;  and  in  a 
few  days  I  was  appointed  a  cornet  in  the 
same  regiment  with  my  friend. 

Conscious,  however,  that  I  had  taken 
too  decisive  a  step  without  consulting  my 
father,  I  immediately  wrote  to  him  a  full 
account  of  the  whole  affair ;  not  forget- 
ting to  dwell  at  great  length  upon  the 
mighty  interest  of  the  chevalier,  and  upon 
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the  glorious  prospects  which  were  now 
before  me.  The  result  of  this  letter  I 
awaited  with  some  anxiety ;  J>ut  it  was 
favourable,  and  my  transport  was  com- 
plete. All  was  now  joy  and  delight  with 
me.  St.  Pierre  insisted  upon  my  sharing 
his  lodgings,  and  as  my  excellent  father, 
together  with  his  approval  of  my  con- 
duct, had  sent  me  all  the  money  he  could 
raise,  both  by  his  own  funds  and  by  his 
credit,  I  was  speedily  equipped  in  such 
a  style  as  not  to  disgrace  my  new  friend. 
By  him  I  was  introduced  to  the  gay  cir- 
cle of  his  acquaintances— I  was  received 
amongst  them  much  to  my  own  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  quiet  retired 
student  of  physic  was  converted  into  the 
polite  and  fashionable  cornet  Dumain,  of 
the  16th  hussars. 

About  a  week  after  this  change  had 
taken  place,  I  was  conducted  by  my 
friend  to  the  house  of  Madame  St.  Omar. 
It  was  a  fete  in  honour  of  her  daughter's 
birth-day,  who  had  just  completed  her 
seventeenth  year.  The  apartments  were 
brilliantly  illuminated,  and  crowded  with 
beauty  and  fashion  ;  but  from  the  moment 
of  my  entering  them  I  saw  nothing  save 
Julia  St.  Omar.  I  was  introduced  to  her 
by  St.  Pierre  himself  as  his  preserver, 
and  she  extended  her  hand  to  me  with  a 
smile — O  such  a  smile,— Years  have 
elapsed,  but  it  has  never  faded  from  my 
memory.  1  danced  with  her ;  St.  Pierre 
was  still  too  ill  to  dance  ;  I  spoke  to  her 
of  fifty  things,  but  my  conversation  re- 
turned always  to  the  same  subject.  I 
watched  her  during  the  whole  evening, 
and  once  or  twice  saw  a  blush  upon  her 
cheek  when  our  eyes  chanced  to  meet. 
I  beheld  St.  Pierre  pay  her  the  most 
marked  attention,  and  a  throb  of  jealousy 
beat  at  my  heart;  but  I  repressed  it, 
because  I  thought  she  received  his  at- 
tentions with  coldness.  I  returned  to 
my  lodgings  madly  in  love. 

"  You  remember  that  lovely  girl  with 
whom  you  danced,11*  said  St  Pierre,  as 
we  sat  together  next  morning  at  break- 
fast 

"  Remember  her  !"  cried  I ;  "I  shall 
never  forget  her."  St.  Pierre  looked 
grave.  "  She  is  to  be  mine,  my  friend, 
on  Monday.'1  u  Your's  on  Monday  !" 
cried  I,  in  a  voice  of  anguish.  "  Yes, 
Dumain,"  replied  he.  <c  Does  it  grieve 
you  to  learn  that  your  friend  is  to  be  so 
soon  made  happy  with  the  band  of  the 


woman  he  adores  ?" — "  Oh,  no,  no  !" 
I  replied,  scarce  articulately ;  "I  am 
happy,  very  happy,  to  hear  you  are  so 
fortunate." 

I  rose  and  left  the  room,  for  I  could 
not  dissemble  to  him,  and  walked  out  into 
the  air  to  cool  my  brain  and  resolve  upon 
something.  To  be  unfaithful  to  my  be- 
nefactor was  impossible.  I  determined 
to  stifle  my  passion  in  the  bud,  see  her 
only  once  more,  and  set  off  next  day  to 
join  my  regiment,  now  an  the  Spanish 
frontier.  Oh  !  that  I  had  gone  nvithout 
seeing  her. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  Madame  St 
Omar's,  without  communicating  my  in- 
tention to  St.  Pierre.  Madame  St.  Omar 
was  from  home,  but  Julia  was  within.  It 
was  a  balmy  evening  in  May — she  was 
sitting  in  an  apartment  which  command- 
ed a  beautiful  prospect  of  the  garden  of 
the  ThuiHeries— the  casement  was  open, 
and  the  twilight  was  approaching.  I  be- 
sought her  to  sing,  and  accompany  her- 
self upon  the  harp.  She  did  so.  The 
song  was  of  love,  and  I  heard  her  voice 
tremble  at  that  part  where  the  poet  says, 

"  Even  in  another's  armt> 
Nl  think  of  thee  alone." 

I  was  leaning  over  her  entranced.  It 
was  too  much  for  me.  The  arm  which 
rested  upon  her  chair  slid  insensibly 
round  her  waist,  and  I  told  my  fatal  se- 
cret Oh  I  God,  what  shall  I  say  were 
my  feelings  when  I  found  my  love  re- 
turned. At  first  they  were  of  rapture 
alone ;  but  the  next  moment  the  recol- 
lection of  my  friend  and  benefactor  came 
upon  me,  and  I  shrunk  from  her  in  dis- 
may. She  looked  horror-struck.  "  But 
you  are  another's,"  I  cried,  "  and  that 
other  is  my  friend.  Oh,  Julia,  let  us  be. 
unhappy,  but  we  shall  never  be  guilty !" 
So  saying,  I  snatched  up  my  hat  and  hur- 
ried out  of  the  house. 

1  flew  to  our  lodgings,  but  my  con- 
science struck  me  so,  1  could  not  nice  St. 
Pierre.  Fortunately  he  was  out,  and 
was  not  to  return  till  late  next  day.  I 
[sent  him  a  hurried  note,  mentioning  that 
I  had  received  a  sudden  order  to  join  ; 
and  leaving  it  upon  his  table  next  morn- 
ing, I  threw  myself  into  a  voiture,  and, 
without  once  stopping  to  rest,  arrived  at 
Bayonne. 

Here  I  -passed  some  weeks  in  great 
1  uneasiness  of  mind,  which  was  Hot  re 


lieved  either  by  the  silly  conversation  of 
my  brother  officers,  or  the  account  of  St. 
Pierre's  marriage,  which  he  in  due  time 
communicated.  This  last  piece  t>f  intel- 
ligence, indeed,  came  upon  me  like  a 
death-blow  ;  for,  though  I  knew  it  must 
come,  yet  even  that  certainty  did  not 
lighten  it.  In  this  state  I  continued, 
without  any  comfort,  except  what  I  de- 
rived from  the  rumours  now  afloat,  that 
our  regiment  was  soon  to  join  our  brave 
army  in  driving  the  English  out  of  Spain. 
[To  be  continued,] 


AN  ALLEGORICAL  TALE.   . 

▲  CHSSBFVL  SUBMISSION  TO  THE  DIVIVB  AND  ALL- 
WI3B  DISPENSATIONS  OF  PROVIDENCE,  IS  A  SU&B 
BO  AD  TO  HAPPINESS  HERE  AND  HEBXAITBR. 

"  Life  it  but  a  span." 

In  a  lovely  and  fruitful  vale  between 
the  rugged  cliffs  of  Chaldea,  watered  by 
a  perennial  stream  branching  in  gentle 
murmurs  from  the  magnificent  but  turbid 
Euphrates,  Barcas,  descended  from  the 
ancient  patriarch,  pitched  his  tents  to 
tend  his  bleating  flocks  and  lowing  herds  1 
a  towering  palm,  venerable  with  age, 
the  shadow  of  whose  spreading  branches 
effered  a  cooling  retreat  from  the  scorch- 
ing rays  of  the  noontide  sun,  stood  be- 
fore them  ;  and  behind  them,  a  lofty  and 
thick  grove  of  citrons  and  pomegranates 
delighted  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  and 
gave  its  spicy  odours  to  the  fluttering 
zephyrs  and  fanning  breezes.  His  doors 
were  always  open  to  the  stranger  and 
fatherless.  The  indigent  found  in  him  a 
generous  benefactor,  and  the  oppressed 
a  powerful  protector.  He  delighted  to 
remove  the  chilling  hand  of  Poverty  from 
the  unfortunate,  and  to  pour  the  balm  of 
comfort  into  the  breast  of  the  sorrowful 
and  friendless*  Filled  with  the  generous 
principles  of  virtue  and  beneficence,  he 
was  not  content  with  enjoying  happiness 
himself,  but  desirous  of  extending  it  to 
all  the  human  race.  He  always  pitched 
his  tents  within  sight  of  some  principal 
road,  that  the  weary  traveller  might  find 
refreshment,  and  rest  securely  after  the 
toils  of  the  day.  Among  the  rest  that 
visited  the  hospitable  tents  of  Barcas, 
was  Liborat  of  Teflis,  who  had  bee* 
driven  into  exile  by  the  Sophi  of  Persia. 
His  countenance  was  clouded  with  cares 
and  disappointment,    and  his  attention 
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wholly  employed  in  meditating  on  his 
misfortunes. 

Barcas  received  the  unfortunate  stran- 
ger with  that  cordial  affection  which  had 
endeared  him  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  countries.  He  treated  him 
in  the  most  hospitable  manner,  and  en- 
deavoured by  a  cheerful  and  engaging 
manner  to  banish  that  melancholy  which 
preyed  upon  his  mind ;  but  finding  all  his 
endeavours  fruitless,  he  thus  addressed ] 
Liborat  of  Teflis : 

"  Some  misfortune  heavier  than  those 
common  to  the  sons  of  men  has  doubtless 
fallen  upon  thee,  and  thy  spirits  are  una* 
Me  to  support  the  ponderous  weight. 
But  tell  me,  thou  that  hast  drunk  deep 
of  the  hitter  cup  of  affliction,  is  it  impos- 
sible to  remove  the  cause  of  thy  grief,  or 
to  mitigate  thy  sorrow.  Is  the  dart  of 
affliction  pierced  so  far  into  thy  breast 
that  it  cannot  be  drawn,  and  is  the  wound 
too  deep  to  admit  of  a  cure  ?  Remember, 
that  the  path  of  life  lies  along  the  margin 
of  the  river  of  adversity,  and  every  hu- 
man being  is  obliged  to  drink  often  of  its 
bitter  stream.  But  ^et  not  the  misfor- 
tunes common  to  all  men  discourage  us, 
nor  deprive  us  of  those  innocent  plea- 
sures  which  the  All-Bountiful  Father  of 
the  universe  hath  scattered  round  with 
a  liberal  hand." 

"  Thy  reasonings,  Barcas,"    replied 
the  stranger,  "  are  doubtless  just ;  but 
misfortunes  like  mine  are  too  heavy  to 
be  supported.      Thou  canst  not  be   a 
stranger  to  the  melancholy  fate  of  Libo- 
rat of  Teflis ;    he  flourished  till  lately 
like  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  was 
eminently  noticed  by  some  of  the  rulers 
of  the  earth.    The  oppressed  implored 
his  protection,  and  at  bis  command  the 
proud  tyrants  laid  the  rod  of  oppression 
aside.     But  the  proud  and  haughty  Sophi 
prevailed  against  and  buried  all  his  ho- 
nours in  the  dust.     His  property  is  near 
all  destroyed,  and  his  wife  and  child  cap- 
tives in  the  house  of  an  unrelenting  mas- 
ter.    Oh!  Barcas,.  can  misfortunes  like 
these  be  supported  with  patience,  or  les- 
sened by  the  generous  aid  of  friendship. 
I  well  know,  that  if  thy  wisdom  can  point 
out  a  remedy  for  my  grief,  thy  sincere 
desire  of  being  serviceable  to  all  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  affliction,  will  not 
suffer  thee  to  conceal  it ;  but  this  I  fear 
is  a  task  beyond  thy  power." 
"  Liborat,"  replied  the  shepherd  of 


Chaldee,  "  thy  misfortunes  are  certainly 
grievous  and  heavy  to  be  borne,  but  let 
not  thy  hours  be  spent  in  fruitless  com- 
plainings, nor  dare  to  pry  into  the  arca- 
na of  heaven.  Call  not  the  afflictive 
turns  of  life  evil,  till  thou  art  able  to 
comprehend  the  intention  for  which  they 
were  sent,  and  the  good,  for  aught  thou 
knowest,  may  arise  from  them ;  view 
thyself  with  care  and  sincerity,  and  take 
a  true  list  of  all  thy  vices ;  remember 
the  all-wise  Being  is  best  acquainted  with 
thy  frame,  and  considers  thou  are  but  a 
child  of  the  dust.  Blame  not  the  go- 
vernor of  the  universe,  because  thou 
canst  not  search  the  profundity  of  his 
measures,  nor  find  out  the  depth  of  his 
judgment ;  consider  thy  sight  is  at  pre- 
sent imperfect  and  confined  within  very 
narrow  bounds  ;  but  the  veil  shall  soon 
be  rent,  and  then  thou  shalt  see  more 
clearly  that  thy  present  distresses  are 
for  thy  future  good  and  advantage.  The 
clouds  of  misfortune  and  vapours  of 
affliction  shall  be  then  dispersed,  by  the 
brightness  of  a  clearer  sun.  The  thun- 
ders of  affliction  shall  no  longer  utter 
their  hoarse  voices,  and  the  billows  of 
grief  which  now  rage  shall  sink  into  a 
steady  calm.  Learn,  therefore,  Liborat, 
to  govern  the  unruly  passions  of  tby  re- 
pining soul,  and  reign  emperor  over 
thyself.  Remember  that  the  things  thou 
hast  lost  were  only  lent  thee  by  that  Be- 
ing who  formed  the  universe  of  naught, 
and  who  hath  now  wrested  them  from  thee 
with  a  tyrant's  hand,  but  for  what  pur- 
pose is  impossible  to  be  known,  nor 
should  wretched  mortals  presume  to  in- 
quire. Submit  thyself,  therefore,  to  his 
pleasure,  and  bear  thy  misfortunes  with 
constancy  and  resignation  ;  wait  with 
patience  and  submission  till  thou  art 
taken  out  of  the  regions  of  distress  and 
sorrow,  and  then  thou  shall  receive  an 
ample  reward  for  all  thy  afflictions  and 
misfortunes." 

These  reflections  revived  the  heart  of 
the  desponding  Liborat,  his  countenance 
became  tranquil  and  serene,  he  thanked 
the  generous  Barcas  for  his  friendly  and 
cordial  advice,  and  departed  from  his 
hospitable  tents  in  peace,  until  the  death 
of  his  worthy  and  virtuous  friend,  which 
happened  shortly  after. 


It  may  be  said  as  truly  of  a  knave  as  of  an  ho- 
|  nest  man,  that  his  word  is  as  good  as  his  oath. 


BRIDGE  AT  CARTHAGE,  N.  Y. 

The  Genesee  river,  after  rolling  its 
placid  and  silver  tide  through  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  fertile  country,  as  it  approaches 
the  Lake  becomes  rapid  and  turbid ;  its 
banks  deepen,  and  suddenly  it  plunges, 
in  a  kind  of  desperation,  to  the  depth  of 
96  feet  down  a  perpendicular  precipice. 
From  this,  it  seems  to  have  ploughed  its 
channel  to  an  enormous  depth,  through 
at  least  four  different  strata  of  solid 
rock.  About  two  miles  onward  it  takes 
a  sort  of  preparatory  leap  of  20  feet,  and 
shortly  after  dashes  down  70  feet  into 
the  most  frightful  chasm  perhaps  in  the 
world.  Here,  on  the  eastern  bank,  stands 
Carthage,  a  neat  little  village,  which  one 
might  well  imagine,  from  its  locality,  the 
fairies  had  built  for  themselves.  This 
place,  in  the  county  of  Ontario,  is  con- 
nected to  Genesee  county  by  a  bridge, 
which  crosses  the  gulf  just  mentioned, 
and  which  must  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  greatest  artificial  curiosities  in  the 
world.  As  the  passenger  stands  upon  it, 
and  casts  his  eyes  around  him,  he  is 
forcibly  reminded  of  Milton's  celebrated 
causeway  athwart  the  regions  of  night 
and  chaos.  It  is  impossible  to  give  an 
accurate  expression  to  those  sublime 
emotions  which  seize  the  spectator,  as 
the  bridge,  with  the  surrounding  scene- 
ry, breajfs  suddenly  upon  his  view.  He 
beholds  an  arch,  352  feet  chord  span- 
ning the  everlasting  chasm*  and  resting 
its  extremities  on  abutments  of  solid 
rock,  which- rise  with  a  front  nearly  per- 
pendicular, to  the  height  of  at  least  15- 
feet.  The  segment,  which  is  composed 
of  the  arch  and  its  chord,  would  proba- 
bly contain  an  angle  of  136  degrees,  with; 
its  apex  at  the  middle  point  in  the  cir- 
cumference, not  less  than  190  feet  above 
the  water  that  rushes  through  the  race- 
way  below. 

The  point  of  view  which  gives  the 
arch  its  sublimes t. appearance,  is  in  the 
gulph  directly  beneath  it.  But  a  descent 
to  this  point  is  impossible,  except  by  ar- 
tificial means,  which  we  hope  will  be 
taken  to  facilitate  this  object,  for  the 
gratification  of  the  curious.  The  best 
observatory  at  present  is  a  platform  ow 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  after  descend- 
ing the  bank  about  50  feet,  to  which  the 
slope  is  barely  sufficiently  gradual  to 
permit  Here  you  have  a  grand  view 
of  the  whole  scenery — the  bridge  on.  the* 
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left  and  tbe  falls  on  the  right,  "  charm- 
ing the  eye  with  dread,  while  all  around 
is  torn  by  the  distracted  waters."  A 
drawing  which  has  been  lately  taken  of  this 
scenery,  is  engraved.  It  was  taken  from 
among  the  rocks  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
river,  and  below  the  bridge.  The  view 
includes  the  bridge  with  the  surrounding 
scenery,  but  no  more  of  the  falls  than  the 
spray  that  rises  from  them.  As  a  draw- 
ing explicitly  from  nature,  we  think  it 
may  challenge,  for  sublimity,  any  in  the 
world. 

There  are  three  peculiar  seasons  in 
which  the  poetic  and  tasteful  eye  would 
wish  to  view  this  scenery.  The  first 
during  a  storm,  in  which  the  lightnings 
might  play  among  the  rocks — The  se- 
cond, in  a  sunny  day,  when  the  arch  of 
the  bridge  might  seem  to  be  reflected  in 
a  rainbow  at  the  falls — The  third,  at 
midnight,  when  such  universal  silence 
might  reign  as  that  echo  itself  should 
listen  to  the  unchanging  roar  of  waters, 
and  when  the  moon,  shedding  a  sickly 
and  cadaverous  hue  over  the  abrupt 
banks,  should  lend  just  light  enough  to 
penetrate,  but  not  quite  reveal  the  depth 
of  the  awful  chasm !  If  there  be  a  poet 
in  America,  we  invite  him  to  come  and 
make  this  his  Castalia,  and  irrigate  his 
soul  in  these  inspiring  dews. 

Hereafter,  we  suppose,  those  whose 
curiosity  may  lead  them  westward  on  a 
visit  to  Niagara,  will  not  return  satisfied, 
except  they  have  also  lingered  a  while 
on  Carthage  Bridge. — Nat.  Intel. 


trophe  at  Richmond,  when,  by  a  wonder- 
ful self-command,  he  rescued  many  from 
a  terrible  death  at  the  imminent  hazard 
of  meeting  the  fate  which  threatened 
them.  This  circumstance  requires  no 
display  of  language,  no  magnificence  of 
diction,  to  exalt  and  render  it  truly  great. 
Such  actions  are  indeed  magnanimous  ! 
Such  actions  speak  the  man ! 

We  are  happy  to  add,  that  the  mana- 
gers of  the  New- York  Theatre,  with 
their  characteristic  munificence,  have 
granted  a  benefit  to  the  bereaved  widow 
and  orphans  of  this  meritorious  actor. 


MR.  ROBERTSON. 

In  our  last  we  briefly  noticed  the  death 
of  Mr.  Hopkins  Robertson,  of  the  New- 
York  Theatre,  and  the  pride  of  the  Ame- 
rican stage.  The  deceased  has  stood 
long  enough  before  an  enlightened  pub- 
lic, to  render  panegyric  superfluous. 
Melpomene  weeps  in  reality,  and  the 
comic  muse  forgets  to  smile — for  their  fa- 
vourite votary,  who  could  by  turns  excite 
our  grief  or  mirth,  is  now  no  more. 

Can  we  notice  the  death  of  this  man, 
(says  a  correspondent,)  and  neglect  tbe 
opportunity  of  directing  the  reader's  at- 
tention to  a  noble  act,  worthy  the  re- 
membrance of  all  who  delight  in  the 
Study  of  true  greatness  ?  We  allude  to 
that  calm  and  magnanimous  intrepidity 
which  he  displayed  at  the  awful  catas- 


MR.  FENNEL. 

The  late  Mr.  Fennel  will  be  long  re- 
membered by  every  lover  of  the  legiti- 
mate drama.  His  style  of  acting,  evinced 
at  once  the  feeling  heart  and  the  culti- 
vated mind.  His  private  and  social  in- 
tercourse was  rendered  doubly  endear- 
ing to  his  friends,  by  the  frequent  ebu- 
litions  of  a  refined  wit  and  manly  sensi- 
bility. In  his  old  age  he  was  unfortu- 
nately so  much  reduced  in  his  pecuniary 
circumstances,  as  to  expose  his  bodily 
health  through  the  insufficiency  of  his 
wardrobe ;  and  this  circumstance  gave 
rise  to  the  following  elegant  epigramic 
pun. 

Mr.  Waring,  a  gentleman  of  no  incon- 
siderable talent,  in  genteel  comedy,  was 
one  evening  in  company  with  Mr.  Fen- 
nel, when  the  latter  complained  of  the 
cold.  The  weather  was  severe,  and 
Mr.  W.  wore  no  less  than  two  surtouts 
over  a  close-bodied  coat,  one  of  which 
he  immediately  presented  to  his  friend 
Fennel,  and  insisted  on  his  accepting  it. 
On  the  following  morning  Mr.  Waring 
received  from  his  grateful  friend  the 
following  lines  : 

Dear  Sir,  your  surtout, 

Is  a  present  to  suit, 
While  Fortune  to  me  is  so  sparing ; 

It's  been  worn,  it  is  true, 

But  your  kindness  makes  new 
What  can  ne'er  lose  its  value  from  Waring. 


DELICACY  OF  ADVICE. 
Instructions  are  entertained  with  better 
effect,  when  they  are  not  too  personally 
addressed.  We  may  with  civility  glance 
at,  but  cannot,  without  rudeness  and  ill- 
manners,  stare  upon  the  faults  and  im- 
perfections of  any  man. 


THE  POOR. 

In  all  civilized  countries  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  the 
best  means  of  extending  them  relief,  have 
uniformly  furnished  to  the  statesman  and 
philanthropist,  topics  of  great  interest  and 
importance.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
most  permanent  and  effectual  remedy  for 
the  evils  of  pauperism,  will  be  found  in  a 
system  of  education   which  shall  bring 
home  its  advantages  to  every  child  of  po- 
verty, and   at  the  same  time  introduce 
and  establish  habits  of  industry  and  eco- 
nomy.    Such  a  system,  however  worthy 
the  early  and  earnest  attention  of  men 
who  are  desirous  of  realizing  a  sound  state 
of  society,  and,  by  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, to  promote  the  happiness  of  the 
people,  will  not  meet  the  urgent  wants 
of  those  who  stand  in  need  of  immediate 
assistance.     Winter,  the'  most  inclement 
season  of  the  year,  is  rapidly  rolling  for- 
ward on  the  wheels  of  time.  By  the  com- 
bination of  various  causes,  which  it  is 
deemed  unnecessary  to  detail,  the  num- 
ber of  those  whose  situation  will  demand 
the  sympathy  and  assistance  of  their  fel- 
low citizens,  will,  it  is  apprehended,  be 
greater  than  has  heretofore  ever  been 
known.     We  are,  by  the   bounties   of 
Providence,  supplied  with  an  abundance 
of  the  products  of  the  earth,  to  enable  us 
to  still  the  cries  of  hunger ;  and  this  is  a 
duty  most  imperative  in  its  nature— it 
should  seriously  arrest  the  attention  of 
all.     But  econotny,  considering  the  way- 
wardness of  the  times,  in  a  general  point 
of  view,  is  highly  necessary,  and  in  fact, 
indispensable,  in  the  distribution  of  alms. 
The  following  plan  for  supplying  this 
unfortunate  description  of  our  citizens 
with  a  cheap,  nutritious,   and  salutary 
sustenance,   was   kindly  furnished  by  a 
highly   respectable    English  gentleman, 
very  recently  arrived  from  his  native 
country.      It  has  just  been  adopted  in 
Liverpool,   with  complete  success.     Its 
author  is  that  eminent  merchant,  and  pub- 
lic spirited,  benevolent  man,  so  advan- 
tageously known  to  our  countrymen  who 
trade  to  that  place — Mr.  James  Cropper. 
It  is  really  surprising  to  find  at  how  small 
an  expense  our  positive  wants  can  be 
supplied. 

Cheap,  wholesome,  and  savoury  food. 

"  Take  one  pound  of  East  India  rice, 
steep  it  in  cold  water  for  at  least  one  hour, 
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(longer  would  be  better ;)  then  pat  it  in- 
to boiling  water,  and,  if  previously  steep- 
ed enough,  it  will  be  sufficiently  boiled 
in  about  five  minutes  ;  then  pour  off  the 
water,  and  dry  it  on  the  fire,  as  in  cook- 
ing potatoes. 

"  Use  it  with  the  following  gravy  or 
sauce:  two  or  three  ounces  of  mutton 
suet,  fried  with  onions  until  done  enough  ; 
then  add  some  flour  and  water,  (as  in 
making  gravy,)  with  salt,  and  about  as 
much  Cayenne  pepper  as  will  lie  on  a 
six-pence,  (or  a  twelve  and  a  half  cent 
piece :)  the  different  ingredients,  how- 
ever, may  be  varied  to  the  taste. 

"  At  the  present  wholesale  prices  of 
East  India  rice,  the  above  would  only 
cost  about  three  pence,  (a  fraction  more 
than  jive  and  a  half  cents,)  and  would  be  a 
sufficient  meal  for  a  family  of  six  persons." 

The  East  India  rice,  in  consequence  of 
paying  in  England  a  much  lower  duty 
than  that  from  this  country,  can  be  ob- 
tained on  better  terms,  and  on  that  ac- 
count is  recommended  by  Mr.  Cropper. 
But  here  oar  own,  which  is  of  a  superi- 
or quality,  can  generally  be  purchased  at 
a  price  quite  as  low  as  the  former  in  Great 
Britain.  All  the  other  ingredients  requi- 
red we  can  procure  in  any  quantities,  on 
lower  terms  than  our  trans- Atlantic  breth- 
ren. Benevolent  individuals  and  chari- 
table institutions  are  invited  to  try  the  ex- 
periment. The  worthy  gentleman  above- 
mentioned,  although  much  of  his  time  is 
actively  employed  in  his  public  capacity 
of  President  of  the  Infirmary,  spreads  a 
table  twice  a  week,  at  his  own  expense, 
and  under  his  own  immediate  superinten- 
dence, for  a  considerable  number  of  the 
destitute.  Let  us  imitate  every  good  ex- 
ample, wafted  across  the  Atlantic,  from 
the  smallest  matter  connected  with  do- 
mestic or  public  happiness,  to  the  "  no- 
ble circumnavigation  of  charity"  performed 
by  Howard. — Nat.  Intel. 


HISTORICAL  SCRAP. 

Alexander  the  Great,  seeing  Diogenes 
looking  attentively  at  a  large  collection 
of  human  bones,  piled  one  upon  another, 
asked  the  philosopher  what  he  was  look- 
ing for  ?  "I  am  searching,9'  said  Dio- 
genes, "  for  the  bones  of  your  father, 
but  1  cannot  distinguish  them  from  those 
of  his  slaves." 


Housewife's  Manual. 


Dutch  method  of  dressing  a  Jowl  of  Salmon. 

Scale  and  wash  clean  a  jowl  of  Salmon  ; 
and,  having  put  a  kettle  with  a  little  wa- 
ter on  the  fire,  lay  the  Salmon  on  the 
fish-plate,  and  place  it  in  the  kettle.  Sea- 
son with  salt,  sliced  onions,  and  bunches 
of  thyme,  sweet  basil,  and  parsley  :  then, 
having  boiled  some  vinegar  in  a  stewpan, 
pour  it  hot  over  the  whole  ;  and,  when 
done,  make  a  sauce  with  butter,  flour, 
and  water,  a  very  little  vinegar  and  nut- 
meg, a  few  anchovies,  and  a  few  picked 
shrimps.  Put  the  sauce  on  the  Salmon, 
and  serve  it  up  hot,  as  the  first  dish. 

Simple   but  useful    method  of  preserving 
Shrimps  for  sauce. 

Pick  any  quantity  of  the  finest  Shrimps 
to  be  procured  ;  add,  to  every  pint  o£ 
them,  a  gill  of  vinegar,  well  impregna- 
ted with  salt,  two  or  three  cloves,  and 
a  little  cayenne  pepper ;  put  them  into 
small  bottles,  cork  them  close,  and  keep 
them  for  use. 

Salmagundi. 

By  this  name  is  now  chiefly  known 
what  was  formerly  called  a  cold  hash,  or 
salladmagundi,  afterwards  corrupted  into 
solomon  gundy,  as  if  it  were  the  christian 
and  sirnames  of  the  original  contriver. 
Salmagundi  is  thus  made  : — Chop  very 
small  the  breast  of  a  turkey,  or  fowl, 
either  boiled  or  roasted,  or  even  a  piece 
of  fine  white  roasted  veal ;  next  chop,  in 
like  manner,  but  each  article  kept  sepa- 
rate, the  lean  of  dressed  ham,  a  few 
washed  and  boned  anchovies,  a  handful 
of  parsley,  the  yolks  of  four  boiled  eggs, 
the  whites  of  the  same,  a  small  quantity 
of  capers,  a  few  eschalots,  some  fine  green 
pickled  cucumbers,  or  French  beans, 
and  a  little  boiled  beet-root.  Then  rub 
over  with  butter  a  china  bason,  or  saucer, 
and  fix  it  downwards  in  the  centre  of  the 
dish  ;  placing  round  it,  in  separate  di- 
visions, or  rings,  all  the  various  articles  : 
first,  for  example,  a  ring  of  shred  pars- 
ley ;  next,  a  ring  of  yolks  of  eggs  ;  then, 
of  whites;  and,  afterwards,  at  pleasure, 
of  ham,  fowl,  pickles,  &c,  till  the  bason 
or  saucer  be  covered.  The  rim  of  the 
dish  may  be  garnished  with  a  few  slices 
of  lemon,  and  any  thing  ornamental  placed 
in  the  centre.    Pickled  herrings   were 


formerly  a  chief  ingredient  in  salmagun- 
di ;  but  they  are  now  seldom  used  for 
this  purpose,  having  very  properly  yield- 
ed to  the  superior  delicacy  of  the  an- 
chovy.   

Mock  Venison  Pasty. 

After  boning  a  small  rump  of  beef,  part 
of  a  sirloin,  or  a  loin,  or  shoulder  of 
mutton,  (but  beef  is  to  be  preferred) 
beat  the  flesh  very  well  with  a  rolling 
pin  ;  then  rub  five  pounds  of  this  meat 
with  two  ounces  of  moist  sugar,  and 
let  it  remain  twenty -four  hours ;  after 
which,  wipe  it  clean  off,  or  wash  it  away 
with  a  glass  of  red  port,  and  season  it 
high  with  pepper,  pounded  nutmeg,  and 
salt ;  lay  it  in  the  crust,  and  cover  the 
meat  with  clarified  butter.  Having  put 
on  the  top  crust,  bake  it  just  as  much  as 
venison.  At  the  same  time,  set  the  bones 
in  the  oven  with  barley  enough  water  to 
cover  them,  which  will  produce  a  little 
good  gravy,  to  put  into  the  pasty  when 
drawn. 

Bologna  Sausages,  as  made  in  France. 

Take  four  pounds  of  lean  buttock  of 
beef,  and,  having  cut  in  pieces,  put  into 
it  a  pound  of  diced  suet,  with  the  same 
quantity  of  diced  bacon  ;  season  with  all- 
spice, pepper,  bay-salt,  and  salt  petre, 
adding  a  little  powder  of  bay  leaves ; 
then,  well  mixing  the  whole  together, 
tie  them  up  in  skins  about  the  thickness 
of  the  wrist,  dry  them  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  tongues,  and  eat  them  without 
boiling. 

Excellent  keeping  Gravy. 
Burn  an  ounce  of  butter  in  a  frying 
pan  ;  always  taking  care  to  do  it  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  fire,  that  while  the 
flour  is  strewing  into  the  butter,  it  may 
become  brown,  but  not  black.  Put  to  it 
two  pounds  of  coarse  lean  beef,  a  quart 
of  water,  half  a  pint  of  either  red  or  white 
wine,  three  anchovies,  two  eschalots,  a 
little  white  pepper,  a  few  cloves,  and  a 
bit  of  mace,  with  three  or  four  mushrooms, 
or  pickled  walnuts.  After  letting  the 
whole  stew  gently  about  an  hour,  it  may 
be  strained  for  use,  when  it  will  keep 
several  days,  and  is  proper  for  any  sa- 
voury dish. 

Manhattan  Pudding. 
Take  a  pound  of  finely  shred  suet,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  raisins  stoned  and 
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chopped,  two  eggs,  with  a  little  nutmeg 
and  ginger,  and  sugar  to  the  palate  :  tie 
it  close ;  boil  it  four  hours ;  and  serve  it 
up  with  melted  butter,  mountain  wine, 
and  sugar. 

Standing  paste,  or  raised  crust,  for  pies 
baked  without  dishes  or  pattypans. 

To  a  quarter  of  flour,  take  half  a 
pound  of  butter  ,  melt  the  butter  in  boil- 
ing water,  and  then  make  up  the  paste, 
but  not  too  stiff,  while  the  butter  is 
hot. 


CURIOUS  LOVE  LETTER. 

A  young  woman  had  lived  servant  at  a 
respectable  farm-house,  at  the  village  of 

L ,  in  Northamptonshire,  Eng.  whose 

sweetheart  was  an  honest  rustic  of  the 
same  place,  but  whom  cruel  fate  had  at 
length  destined  to  more  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  country,  which,  instead  of  dimin- 
ishing, only  served  to  increase  their  mu- 
tual regard.  They  were  now,  of  course, 
obliged  to  have  resort  to  correspondence ; 
but,  alas  i  how  was  this  to  be  carried  on  ? 
for  poor  Mary  could  not  write :  but  it 
was  not  long  before  she  received  a  letter 
from  William,  wherein  he  declared  the 
increased  ardour  of  his  love,  and  im- 
plored her  to  marry.   She  was  now  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse  to  a  confidential 
female  friend  to  assist  her  in  reading  the 
letter,  and  who  readily  offered  to  write 
an  answer ;  but  no,  Mary  could  not  even 
to  her  friend  impart  the  main  secret,  and 
declined  the  proffered  service  :   yet,  as 
true  love  is  seldom  at  a  loss  for  the  means 
of  invention,  Mary  adopted  the  following 
concise  method  : — Having   procured  a 
sheet  of  writing  paper,  with  the  end  of  a 
burnt  stick  from  off  the  hearth  she  formed 
the  little  top  t\  and  inclosed  a  small  piece 
of  sheep's  wool,   which  comprised  Ma- 
ry's significant  answer,  "  I  wool."     Her 
friend  wrote  the  superscription,  and  the 
letter  was  sent  off,  post  haste  ;  it  was  as 
well  understood,   and  received  with  as 
much  real  pleasure,   as  any  belles  letter 
could  have  been.  Banns  were  soon  after 
published,  and  they  were  married  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible. 


stopped  his  fair  comrade,  with  the  follow- 
ing unexpected  address  :  "  Eliza,  during 
our  courtship  1  have  told  you  most  of  my 
mind;  but  I  have  not  told  you  all  my 
mind  ;  when  we  are  married,  I  shall  in- 
sist upon  three  things ."— "  What  are 
they  V9  asked  the  astonished  lady.  "  In 
the  first  place,"  said  he,  "  1  shall  lie 
alone  ;  secondly,  I  shall  eat  alone  ;  and, 
lastly,  I  shall  find  fault  when  there  is  no 
occasion  ;  can  you  submit  to  these  condi- 
tions ?" — "  O  yes,  sir,  very  easy,"  she 
replied,  u  for  if  you  lie  alone,  /  shall  not ; 
if  you  eat  alone,  /shall  eat  first ;  and  as 
to  your  finding  fault  without  occasion, 
that  I  think  may  be  prevented,  for  /  will 
take  care  you  shall  never  want  occasion 
They  were  married — and  the  writer 
this  wishes  them  much  happiness. 


of 


ANECDOTE 

Of  Mr.  Charles  the  Ventriloquist. 


FEMALE  SPIRIT. 

•Not  long  since,  a  couple  were  going 
to  be  married,  and  had  proceeded  as  far 
as  the  clergyman's  door  ;  the  gentleman 


"  In  looking  over  the  Albany  Directo- 
ry, at  the  Eagle  Tavern,  a  gentleman 
near  me  observed  in- the  same,  the  name 
of  one  '  Silva  Zebre,  Fortune  Teller, 
No.  8  Chapel-street'— and  he  said  that 
if  I  would  accompany  him,  he  should  like 
to  pay  a  visit  to  this  palmister  and  pro- 
fessor of  necromantic  art.     I  readily  con- 
sented, and  we  set  out.    After  about  a 
mile's  walk  we  arrived  at  the  residence 
of  the  Albany    priestess.    Mounting  a 
broken  stoop,  we  knocked,  and  were  in- 
troduced into  the  mystic  parlour— where 
a  black  and  dirty  Sibyl,  nearly  two  hun- 
dred weight,  as  I  should  suppose,  made 
her  appearance,  and  requested  us  to  sit 
down.    Being  informed  of  the  nature  of 
our  errand,  she  produced  a  pack  of 
cards,  and  after  making  a  circle  she  went 
through  the  proceeding,  repeating,   '  a 
long  journey  by    water' — '  severe  ill- 
ness*— «  fortune  by  marriage' — *  six  or 
seven  children' — *  great  danger  and  hap- 
py escape,'  &c.  &c.  when  suddenly  out 
of  the  drawer  from  which  she  had  taken 
the  cards,  a  loud  and  distinct  voice  voci- 
ferated, '  hold !   you  foul  hag !  you're 
telling  lies  ;'  and  then  ceased.     The  as- 
tonishment depicted  on  the  countenance 
of  poor  Silva  Zebre,  and  her  assistant,  a 
black  girl,  may  be  easily  imagined.    A 
silence  and  looks  of  amazement  ensued, 
and  continued  for  a  few  seconds — but,  in 
some  degree  recovering  herself  from  the 


fright,  she  seemed  about  to  proceed, 
when  again  voices  assailed  her  that  ap- 
peared to  come  from  under  the  floor  in 
the  cellar,  and  then  out  of  the  chimney, 
on  which  they  both  were  seized  with 
such  a  panic,  that  overthrowing  table, 
cards,  and  the  whole  apparatus,  they 
jumped  up,  made  for  the  door,  and  dis- 
appeared; leaving  us,  convulsed  with 
laughter,  to  find  our  way  out  in  the  dark 
as  well  as  we  could* 

44 1  must  now  tell  you,  the  gentleman 
who  caused  this  ludicrous  scene  of  mer- 
riment, and  made  an  impression  on  me 
that  I  can  never  forget,  was  Mr.  Charles, 
the  celebrated  ventriloquist,  who  has 
lately  given  specimens  of  his  very  extra- 
ordinary talent"— Albany  pap. 

Doctor  Franklin,  when  he  was  in  Eng* 
land  last,  walking  up  Ludgate-hill  with 
his  spectacles  on,  he  jostled  a  porter 
very  heavy  laden.  The  fellow,  irritated 
at  what  he  supposed  an  insult,  immediate- 
ly turned  round,  and  in  the  peevishness 
of  resentment,  exclaimed,  "  D— n  your 
spectacles !"— *"  Thank  you,  my  friend,'* 
replied  the  Doctor ;  "  'tis  not  the  first 
time  my  eyes  have  been  saved  by  my 
spectacles  ;  for,  I  suppose,  if  I  had  hap- 
pened not  to  have  them  on,  it  would 
have  been,  c  D — n  your  eyes.'  " 


A  lady,  not  long  since,  took  her  daugh- 
ter to  a  boarding  school  in  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  tuition ;  when,  after 
the  first  salutations  were  over,  the  ma- 
tron fixed  her  eyes  upon  some  worked 
picture  subjects  in  the  parlour ;  and 
pointing  to  one  more  attractive  than  the 
rest,  asked,  "  What  is  that  ?"— "  That," 
replied  the  tutoress,  "  is  Charlotte  at 
the  tomb  of  Werter."— «  Well,  I  vow," 
rejoined  the  lady,  "  it  is  vastly  beauti- 
ful— Betsey,  my  dear,  you  shall  work 
Charlotte  at  a  tub  of  water!" 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Virginia 
legislature  called  to  a  lad  of  colour,  whom 
he  mistook  for  one  of  the  hotel  in  which 
he  lodged,  to  bring  him  a  jack  and  take 
off  his  boots." — "  O  yes,  to  be  sure,  to 
be  sure,  sir,  please  your  honour,"  re- 
plied this  arch  son  of  Cain,  and  skipping 
away  at  a  lamplighter's  gait,  was  back 
again  in  a  moment,  and  so  completely 
\took  off  the  gentleman's  boots  that  they 
I  have  not  been  heard  of  since. 
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POETRY. 


FOB  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

TO  MISS 

Ob  !  come,  and  with  thy  cheering  smile, 
Again  my  lonely  hours  beguile ; 
Oh !  come,  and  let  thy  magic  voice, 
Bid  my  desponding  heart  rejoice  ; 
For  in  thy  pretence  still  can  I 
The  thoughts  of  worldly  wo  defy. 

Thy  converse  can  a  charm  impart, 

To  soothe  the  cares  that  wound  my  heart ; 

And  even  hiding  them  from  thee 

Contains  a  secret  joy  for  me  ; 

Thy  friendship  seems  a  gift  from  heaven, 

How  rare  the  boon,  how  kindly  given. 

HARRIET. 

FOR  THS  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABUTET. 

TO  3ELINA. 

J  promis'd  a  song  to  the  girl  of  my  soul, 

She  requests  it,  and  I  must  obey ; 
for  one  glance  from  those  eyes  that  my  bosom 
control, 

Shall  more  than  my  labour  repay. 

Yet,  oh !  can  I  tell  thee  how  dearly  f  love  ? 

My  fondness,  my  truth,  can  I  speak  ? 
No,  Selina,  to  paint  ttie  affection  I  prove, 

All  language,  all  words,  are  too  weak. 

Shall  I  paint  thee  all  lovely  and  fair  as  thou  art, 
With  those  eyes  in  which  love  is  exprest  ? 

Ah,  no !  'tis  those  eyes  that  have  wounded  my 
heart, 
That  have  stolen  the  peace  of  my  breast 

Tis  enough  that  I  feel  thee  my  soul's  better  part, 

The  queen  of  my  fate,  and  of  me, 
That  the  wishes,  the  thoughts,  and  the  hopes  of 
my  heart, 

Are  all  lost  in  affection  for  thee. 

As  the  little  wing'd  songster  that  hangs  without 
strength, 

O'er  the  serpent's  bright  jaws  that  decoy  it, 
Pants,  gases,  admires,  till  vanqnish'd  at  length, 

It  flies  to  the  charms  that  destroy  it. 

So  canght  by  the  splendour  of  beauty  that  bound 
me, 

I  look'd  and  I  linger'd  thy  slave, 
Till  love  wove  his  magic  so  firmly  around  me, 

That  I  courted  the  wounds  that  he  gave. 

Since,  then,  I  have  lov'd  thee,  Selina,  sincerely,  . 

The  servant  and  child  of  thy  will ; 
And  the'  my  heart's  bondage  has  cost  me  too 
dearly, 

I  love  thee  as  tenderly  still. 

And  wilt  thou  not  sweet,  'tis  thy  lover  implores 
thee, 

One  smile  of  affection  bestow  ? 
Oh  \  canst  thou  entail  on  a  heart  that  adores  thee, 

The  darkesti  the  deepest  of  wo. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

WRITTEN 

On  visiting  the  Grace  of  a  Friend  by  Moonlight, 
November  Is/,  1819. 

Far  from  the  world's  wild  warring  strife, 
Thy  corse  in  silence  slumbers  here  ; 

And  o'er  thee,  dark  November  strews 
The  wither'd  honours  of  the  year. 

How  softly,  on  thy  lonely  grove, 
The  silent  moon-beams  trembling  play ! 

As  if  to  deck  the  hallowed  mound, 
In  nature's  loveliest  pageantry. 

Spirit  of  my  departed  friend  ! 

Where  is  thine  holy  high  abode  .* 
Dost  thou  thy  brow  irradiate  bend 

Beneath  the  footstool  of  thy  God, 
And  strike  thy  harp's  wild  melody, 
And  sound  his  glory  round  the  sky  ? 

What  holy  rapture  warm'd  thy  breast, 
When  first  thy  trembling  wing  unfurl'd, 

Emerging  from  this  darksome  scene, 
And  soaring  to  a  brighter  world ! 

Say !  does  thy  glorious  spirit  wear 
The  semblance  of  thine  earthly  form  ? 

The  cast  of  thought  upon  thy  brow, 
Thy  cheek  with  youthful  beauty  warm. 

That  voice,  whose  tone  sad  memory  hears, 

«  The  eye  the  same,  except  in  tears  ?" 

Spirit  of  my  departed  friend ! 

Say!  dost  thou  bend  thy  pitying  eye, 
Upon  this  dark  and  shrouded  world 

Buried  in  sin's  obscurity  ? 
Soul  of  this  perishable  clay ! 
Bright  heir  of  immortality ! 
Whose  gathering  glories  ever  spread 
In  circling  radiance  round  my  head  ! 
Ob  !  let  thy  pitying  prayer  arise, 
For  her  whose  soul  in  darkness  lies ; 
Who  wandering  down  destruction's  road, 
Pants  for  the  temple  of  her  God  ! 
Oh,  come !  and  on  thine  holy  wing, 
The  healing  balm  of  Gilead  bring; 
And  guide  my  erring  footsteps  here, 
Till  summon'd  from  this  stormy  sphere ; 
Then  bear  my  trembling  soul  away, 
To  realms  of  everlasting  day  ! 

There  may  my  raptured  spirit  wear 
The  wreath  of  bright  unfading  flowers ; 

And  strike,  to  sound  her  Saviour's  love, 
The  high  ton'd  harp  of  heaven's  bowers ! 
MATILDA. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABUTET. 

;,  TO  FLORIO. 

Wake !  Florio  wake,  again  thy  lyre ! 

Which  once  was  strung  with  pure  poetic  lire ; . 

O,  wake !  those  gently  soothing  strains,  whose 

pow'r 
Can  calm  the  gath'ring  storms  that  on  me  low'r. 
I've  heard  thy  pensive  notes,  so  wildly  sweet, 
Borne  on  the  zephyr  from  thy  far  retreat ; 
I've  heard  with  thrilling  rapturous  delight, 
Thy  music,  midst  the  stillness  of  the  night— 


I  heard — bat  with  the  breese  that  pass'd  away, 
Died  the  last  sounds  of  thy  enchanting  lay. 

But  mem'ry,  ever  true,  recals  those  hours, 
When  by  the  murm'ring  stream,  or  shady  bow'rs, 
Or  where  the  rolling  Hudson's  dashing  wave, 
Bedews  with  tears  the  stranger's  lonely  grave  ;* 
I've  often  strayed,  whilst  thy  sweet  flowing  muse, 
Thro'  all  my  soul,  soft  raptures  did  infuse. 

But  fled  forever  are  those  blissful  hours ! 
Far,  far  reniov'd  from  thy  dear  lonely  bow'rs, 
I  seek  in  past,  what  present  days  deny, 
Tho'  the  dear  retrospection  wakes  the  sigh. 
October,  1819.  HORENTHJS. 

*  A  romantic  spot  (surrounding  the  grave  of  a 
stranger)  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,near  Pough* 
keepsie. 
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TO  MISS~M. C . 

On  revisiting  the  Battery. 

Bright  rose  the  moon,  the  stars  in  mild  splendour 
With  twinkling  rays  o'er  the  Hudson  did  play  ; 

And  the  asure  blue  sky,  which  I  e'er  shall  remem- 
ber, 
Is  the  tinge  of  those  eyes  so  expressively  gay. 

The  fast  gliding  bark  her  white  bosom  expanded, 
To  catch  the  mild  zephyrs  that  wafted  along ; 

And  nothing  was  heard  but  the  waves  that  re- 
bounded 
'Gainst  Battery's  Rock,  with  re-echoing  moan. 

I  gae'd  on  the  scene  with  silent  emotion, 

And  mem'ry,  regardless  to  time's  fleeting  sway, 
Would  paint  to  the  mind  with  a  pleasing  sen- 
sation, 
The  ev'nings  we've  rambled  o'er  the  grass- 
covered  way. 

Tis  pleasure,  when  ev'ning,  those  spots  to  revisit. 
Where  once  we  have  gambol'd  with  those  we 
hold  dear ; 
For  fancy  will  paint  to  the  mind,  and  solicit 
A  with  for  their  welfare — to  their  mem'ry  a 
tear. 

Tis  mournfully  sad  for  youth,  then,  to  sever, 
From  kindred,friends,or  a  maid  still  more  dear ; 

But  since  fate  has  decreed  it/ — it  shall  be  my 
prayer  ever, 
That  health  may  attend  thee,  and  joy  hover 


N.O.R 


On  a  Beautiful  Face  and  an  Empty  Bead. 

Had'st  thou  been  dumb,  O,  Delia !  all  would  priie 
The  sparkling  lustre  of  those  amire  ejet ;     • 
But  fate,  as  if  some  pity  she  would  show 
To  all  the  pangs  thy  swain  must  undergo, 
Tipt  thy  sweet  tongue  with  balmy  nonsense  o'er, 
And  enr'd  the  wounds  thine  eyes  bad  made  before. 

EPIGRAM. 

What  better  reasons  can  you  guess, 
Why  men  are  poor,  and  ladies  thinner) 

But  thousands  now  for  dinner  dress, 
'Till  nothing's  left  to  Aresi  for  dinner  f 


u 
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NEW-YORK, 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  27,  1819. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Many  communications  have  been  received 
since  our  last  acknowledgments,  which  shall  re- 
ceive due  attention.  Among  the  best,  are  the 
signatures  of  Anna,  Clarence,  O.  of  New-Jersey, 
Horentius;  some  others  not  recollected  ;  and 
one,  beginning  with  a  V.  which  we  cannot  de- 
cypher,  although  his  poetry  (an  answer  to  H.)  is 
filed  for  our  next.  He  will  oblige  us  by  dropping 
his  signature,  plainly  written*  into  our  letter-box. 

Fires. — In  Boston,  the  rope-walks,  near  the 
common,  have  been  consumed  by  fire,  supposed 
to  be  the  work  of  an  incendiary.  In  Schenecta- 
dy, a  most  destructive  fire  took  place,  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  17th  inst.  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, which  consumed  seventy-five  dwelling  houses 
and  stores,  and  other  property,  to  an  immense 
amount.  The  inhabitants  of  Wilmington,  (N. 
C.)  have,  also,  been  recently  visited  by  a  similar 


Balloon.— On  Saturday  last,  agreeably  to  pro- 
mise, Mr.  Guille  made  an  ascent  with  bis  Balloon 
from  Powles  Hook,  opposite  this  city.  The  as- 
cent took  place  a  little  after  12  o'clock,  with  light 
wind  from  the  S.  W.  One  minute  and  a  half 
from  the  time  of  leaving  the  earth,  he  cut  himself 
fromtheBalloon,atthe  height  of  from  1200  to  1400 
feet,  and  fell,  suddenly,  more  than  half  the  dis- 
tance to  the  earth,  before  his  parachute  opened. 
He  alighted  on  the  meadow,  about  40  rods  from 
the  place  of  ascent,  and  when  he  struck,  bounded 
so  much,  that  some  fears  were  entertained  that  be 
would  receive  injury;  but  he  was  immediately 
surrounded  by  the  jcrowd,  who  bore  him  in  tri- 
umph on  their  shoulders  to  the  place  of  departure. 
From  the  time  of  leaving  the  earth  until  Mr.  G. 
struck  the  earth  agfln,  was  three  minutes. 

The  Balloon  ascended  in  a  magnificent  manner, 
took  a  S.  E.  direction,  and  passed  over  this  city. 
At  20  minutes  after  12,  when  it  was  just  perceiva- 
ble by  the  naked  eye,  it  exploded,  and  fell  at 
about  one  o'clock,  three  miles  this  side  of  Jamai- 
ca, from  whence  the  owner  obtained  it  on  Tues- 
day. 

In  cutting  the  rope  by  which  the  car  was  ap- 
pended to  the  Balloon,  Mr.  G.  wounded  himself 
severely  in  the  thigh. 

Attempt  at  suicide— On  Monday  morning  last 
a  woman  named  Margaret  Martin,  residing  in 
Front-street,  was  brought  by  the  watch,  before 
the  magistrate  at  the  Police  Office,  charged  with 
having  attempted  to  cut  her  own  throat.  Her 
throat  was  scarred  in  two  places ;  for,  when  un- 
der high  impulse  of  passion,  she  made  the  attempt 
on  her  life,  a  person  who  was  near  her,  seized  her 
arm  in  time  to  prevent  the  perpetration  of  the 
mad  act.  She  assigned  as  provocation,  the  con- 
duct of  a  drunken  and  idle  husband. 

New  Semi-weekly  Paper.— The  first  number  of 
anew  semi-weekly  Newspaper,  entitled,  The  Mew- 
York  Messenger,  is  now  before  us.  It  is  published 
by  J.  W.  Bell  and  Moses  Y.  Scott,  (edited  by 


the  latter,)  and  is  very  handsomely  got  up.  The 
paper  is  fine,  the  type  new,  and  the  arrangement 
on  a  novel  and  excellent  plan.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  Mr.  Scott  as  a  Poet;. and,  if  we  can 
form  an  opinion  from  the  'first  number  of  the 
Messenger,  he  possesses  every  requisite  talent  for 
an  editor.  We  most  cordially  wish  him  and  his 
partner  success  in  their  new  undertaking. 

The  selectmen  of  Boston  have  offered  a  re- 
ward of  one  thousand  dollars,  for  the  detection 
of  the  person,  or  persons,  who  set  fire  to  the  rope- 
walks  in  that  town,  and  such  information  as  will 
lead  to  the  conviction  of  the  offenders  in  a  court 
of  justice. 

The  Governor  of  Massachusetts  has,  likewise, 
offered  a  reward  of  three  hundred  dollars  for  a  si- 
milar purpose. 

BOSTON  THEATRE. 

Mr.  Wallack  appeared  on  the  Boston  stage  (for 
the  first  time  this  season,)  on  Monday  evening, 
15th  inst.  in  the  arduous  character  of  Macbeth; 
on  Wednesday  he  performed  Hamlet ;  on  Thurs- 
day, Bertram,  and  on  Friday,  Lucius  Brutus,  in 
Payne's  new  tragedy.  On  Monday  last,  he  ap- 
peared in  the  character  of  Rolla,  and  bis  engage- 
ment was  to  terminate  positively  last  eveuing,  as 
he  has  made  arrangements  to  return  to  England 
as  soon  as  he  has  completed  another  tour  to  the 
South. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bartley  gave  their  second  course 
of  Readings  and  Recitations,  at  Concert-Hall,  in 
Boston,  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  being  the  last 
night  but  two  of  their  exhibiting. 

A  Saving  Bank  has  gone  into  operation  at  Pro- 
vidence, R- 1,  conducted,  like  ours,  by  men  who 
derive  no  other  compensation  for  their  labours 
than  the  "luxury  of  doing  good.'1 

Declaration  of  Independence. — Mr.  Binns,  of 
Philadelphia,  has  at  length  published  his  long- 
promised  Print  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting 
this  elegant  work,  and  pronounce  it  a  splendid 
evidence  of  the  progress  of  the  arts  in  our  happy 
country.  No  patriotic  lady  will  fail  to  decorate 
her  drawing-room  with  so  elegant  an  ornament. 

Bonaparte. — At  our  last  dates  from  Europe,  it 
was  reported,  that  count  Montholon,  came  to 
Europe  with  his  wife  from  St.  Helena,  disguised 
as  a  servant ;  that  he  has  brought  several  letters 
from  Bonaparte,  concealed  in  his  clothes,  and  the 
three  first  volumes  of  Bonaparte's  Memoirs,  which 
are  to  be  forwarded  to  New- York  for  publication. 

Mr.  Philipps.— The  London  Courier,  of  Sep- 
tember 13,  in  remarking  on  Mr.  Philipps'  per- 
formance at  the  theatres,  makes  the  following  ob- 
servations : 

"We  venture  to  predict  this  gentleman  will 
not  maintain  a  very  high  station  as  a  vocalist. 
His  voice  has  not  the  slightest  natural  melody  in 
its  tones,  and  he  vainly  strives  to  conceal  this  ra- 
dical defect  by  attempts  at  scientific  ornaments. 
His  station  as  a  singer  Will  be  between  Duruset 
and  Pyne.  He  introduced  "Love's  Young 
Dream  ;"  but  whoever  recollects  how  Braham 
sings  that  charming  air,  will  never  sit  with  pa- 


tience to  hear  Mr  Philipps.  His  manner  was 
totally  destitute  of  pathos,  taste,  and  expression 
He  occasionally  tries  to  imitate  Braham,  in  those 
outpourings  of  voice,  which  are  so  grand  and 
overpowering  in  the  latter.  In  Mr.  Philipps,  we 
have  little  else  than  plain  downright  bawling." 

WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS. 

The  City  Inspector  reports  the  deaths  of  73 
persons  during  the  week,  ending  on  Saturday,  the 
20th  inst. — Of  whom  14  were  of  the  age  of  one 
year  and  under;  between  the  age  of  1  and  2, 6  ; 
2  and  6,  3 ;  5  and  10,  1  ;  10  and  20, 3 ;  20  and 
30,  13;  30  and  40,  10;  40  and  60,  10;  60  and 
60, 9 ;  60  and  70, 2 ;  70  and  80, 2  ;  80  and  90, 1. 
Diseases  :  Abscess  1,  cancer  1,  child  bed  1,  cho- 
lic  1,  consumption  20,  convulsions  2,  contusion 
1,  cramp  in  the  stomach  1,  dropsy  3,  dropsy  in 
the  chest  1,  dropsy  in  the  head  1,  drowned  2,  dy- 
sentery 3,  remittent  fever  1,  typhus  fever  4, 
hives  or  croup  1,  inflammation  of  the  chest  5, 
inflammation  of  the  liver  1,  insanity  1,  intempe- 
rance 1,  nervous  disease  1,  old  age  2,  palsy  2, 
pneumonia  typhodes  1,  schrofula  or  king's  evil  1, 
still  born  6,  sudden  death  1,  tabes  mesenterica  4 
teething  1,  unknown  2,  whooping  cough  1. — 
Men  24,  Women  22,  Boys  13,  Girls  14. 

GEORGE  CUMING,  City  Inspector. 

MARRIED, 

On  Monday  evening,  the  16th  inst.  by  the  Rev, 
Mr.  Crowell,  Mr.  Levi  Brink,  to  Miss  Deborah 
Malony,  formerly  of  Rhinebeck. 

Same  evening,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lyell,  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Bossier,  of  New-Orleans,  to  Miss  Eliza 
Guion,  of  this  city. 

On'  Wednesday  evening,  the  17th  inst.  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  David  Buckley,  to  Miss 
Deborah  Allen,  both  of  this  city. 

On  Thursday,  the  18th  inst.  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Cornelius  Wood,  Jun.  of  Sullivan 
county,  N.  Y.  to  Miss  Phebe  Ann  Patten,  of  this 
city. 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  20th  inst.  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Alburtis,  Mr.  Phillip  Newman,  to  Mrs.  Mary 
Allen. 

On  Monday  evening,  the  22d  inst.  in  St 
George's  Church,  Newburgb,  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Hobart,  the  Rev.  John  Brown,  Rector  of 
said  Church,  to  Miss  Frances  Elizabeth  Ludlow, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Ludlow, 
Esq.  of  that  place. 

At  Bridgeport,  (Con.)  on  the  16th  inst  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Shelton,  Mr.  Thomas  Longworth,  of 
this  city,  to  Miss  Maria  Peel,  daughter  of  William 
Peel,  Esq. . 

Two  Babes  married  .'—At  Philadelphia,  on  the 
18th  inst  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Abercrombie,  Mr. 
Luke  Babe,  to  Miss  Elirabeth  Babe,  all  of  that 
place. 


DIED, 

On  the  18th  inst.  after  a  lingering  illness,  Mrs 
Margaret  Jocelin,  wife  of  Mr.  Joseph  Jocelin 
aged  66  years. 

On  the  21st  inst.  Miss  Mary  Nichols  Torrey, 
only  daughter  of  William  Torrey,  aged  17  years. 

On  the  22d  inst  after  a  short  illness,  Alexander 
Forbes  Oakey,  aged  16  years. 

Same  day,  Oliver  Delancey,  Jon.  aged  26. 

At  Hudson,  on  the  20th  inst.  Miss  Sarah  Jen- 
kins, sister  «f  the  late  mayor  of  that  city. 
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From  Blackwood1*  Edinburgh  MagOMtne. 
TRANSLATION  OF  A  MANUSCRIPT, 

WOVm  AJIOtfO  THE  BAGGAGE  OF  A  FRENCH   OFFI- 
CE'S KILLED  AT  WATERLOO. 

(Contvnutd.) 

In  about  a  month  after  I  had  quitted 
Paris,  St.  Pierre  armed,  bringing  with 
him  an  order  to  cross  the  Pyrenees. 
All  was  now  bustle  and  preparation ; 
but,  for  myself,  new  trouble  awaited  me. 
To  drown  my  sorrows  I  had  plunged  into 
dissipation,  and  was  now  so  much  in  debt 
that  1  could  not  move.  What  to  do,  I 
knew  not  I  could  not  apply  to  my  re- 
lations, because  they  had  not  the  means 
of  extricating  me  from  my  difficulties.. 
St  Pierre  saw  my  distress ;  for,  baring 
left  Julia  behind  him,  we  once  more  oc- 
cupied the  same  lodgings.  By  inquiring 
among  the  other  officers,  he  soon  disco- 
yered  the  cause  of  at  least  part  of  my 
chagrin  ;  and  this  most  noble  of  men, 
most  generous  of  friends,  discharged  my 
bills,  and  set  me  at  liberty  to  march  with 
the  regiment. 

My  business  is  not  to  describe  scenery, 
nor  to  give  a  detail  of  the  events  of  a 
campaign.  With  my  own  feelings  alone 
am  1  concerned.  Our  march  was  long ; 
but,  partly  from  the  constant  change  of 
place,  partly  from  the  anticipations  of 
glory  1  now  experienced,  the  period 
which  it  occupied,  was  to  me  like  a 
gleam  of  sunshine  in  a  stormy  day.  I 
was  almost  happy,  that  is  to  say,  1  forgot 
my  sorrows  for  a  time,  and  entered  with 
cheerfulness  into  the  sports  and  merri- 
ment of  those  about  me-  St.  Pierre  and 
I  occupied  the  same  tent    We  were 


constant  companions,  even  on  duty — for 
I  was  the  cornet  of  his  troop ;  and  we 
now  loved  each  other  as  friends  have 
seldom  loved. 

At  length  we  reached  the  army.  We 
found  it  in  front  of  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,  whither  the  English  had  retreat* 
ed  ;  and  we  confidently  expected  that 
our  first  assault  upon  these  lines,  would 
drive  them  into  the  sea.  We  were  dis- 
appointed ;  for  they  maintained  their  po- 
sition, and  compelled  us  to  retire.  St. 
Pierre  and  I  were  together  daring  the 
whole  day,  till  toward  the  close  of  the 
action,  when  the  throng  of  flying  troops 
separated  us.  When  at  last  we  halted,  1 
eagerly  inquired  for  him.  A  soldier  in- 
formed me  he  was  killed*  In  the  depth 
of  affliction  I  sought  the  regiment,  and 
what  was  my  joy  when  1  found  myself 
looked  in  his  arms*  His  horse  had  been 
shot  under  him,  and  his  fall  had  given 
rise  to  the  soldier's  story. 

In  this  manner  nearly  two  years  elap- 
sed. At  the  close  of  every  action  St. 
Pierre  and  1  sought  each  other,  and  met 
as  those  who  love  to  meet  when  both 
have  escaped  impending  danger.  Our 
troops  fought  bravely  ;  but  what  could 
they  do  against  a  superior  force,  and  an 
exasperated  populace.  We  were  driven 
from  post  to  post;  our  baggage  was 
plundered,  and  our  wounded  slain  by  the 
Guerillas  ;  till,  finally  ♦  our  generals  were 
changed,  aod  a  retreat  in  form  was  be- 
gan. It  was  long  and  toilsome.  Not  a 
moment  was  given  for  repose  not  a  po- 
sition was  seized,  though  many  strong 
positions  were  passed  over  ;  and  we  who 
brought  up  the  rear  were  harassed  by 
continued  skirmishes.  At  length  we 
halted  upon  the  height  of  Vittoria,  where 
we  trusted  that  at  least  some  time  would 
be  given  for  recruiting  our  exhausted 
strength.  But  we  were  deceived.  The 
English  attacked  when  we  dreamt  not  of 
being  attacked,  and  our  army  was  routed 
almost  without  resistance.  The  greater 
part  of  the  cavalry  had  been  already  sent 
off  to  join  the  emperor.  Our's  was  al- 
most the  only  regiment  left,  consequent- 
ly, upon  us  most  of  the  toil  of  this  day 
devolved.    We  did  what  we  could  to 


check  the  pursuing  enemy ;  but  what 
could  our  exertions  avail  against  odds  so 
tremendous.  After  charging  six  times, 
we  likewise  fled.  The  enemy's  hone 
followed.  St.  Pierre's  troop  rallied  and 
charged,  and  I  fell  covered  with  wounds. 
St.  Pierre  would  not  leave  me.  He 
sprang  from  his  horse,  placed  me  before 
him,  and  holding  me  on,  for  I  could  not 
keep  my  seat,  cut  his  way  with  me 
through  the  middle  of  the  enemy. 

It  was  night  before  we  stopped  or  my 
wounds  could  be  dressed.  I  had  fainted 
from  loss  of  blood,  and  when  the  surgeon 
examined  my  hurts  he  shook  his  head. 
There  were  two  sabre  cnts  on  my  head, 
and  a  ball  through  my  right  arm.--  Frtfffi 
a  state  of  insensibility  1  was  quickly  re- 
covered, and  put  to  bed  ;  but  I  was  given 
to  understand  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  my  recovery.  Oh,  that  those  prog- 
nostications had  been  realized.  But  let 
me  proceed. 

St.  Pierre  watched  me  with  more  than 
a  brother's  care  ;  he  sat  by  my  bed-side, 
administered  with  his  own  hands  what- 
ever was  ordered  by  the  surgeon,  and 
wept  over  me  when  he  saw  me  writhing 
in  agony.  On  the  third  day  I  felt  so 
great  a  diminution  of  pain,  and  so  over- 
powering a  lassitude  steal  over  me,  that 
I  took  it  for  granted  the  mortification  had 
already  commenced.  Believing,  there* 
fore,  that  my  last  hour  was  approaching, 
I  called  for  bt.  Pierre.  He  drew  back 
the  curtain— /or  he  was  watching  me. 

"  St.  Pierre,"  1  said,  in  a  feeble  tone, 
"  I  cannot  die  without  confessing  to  you 
my  villainy  and  ingratitude,  1  love  Ju- 
lia—1  have  loved  her  from  the  moment 
you  introduced  me  to  her;  and  though 
1  knew  she  was  your  bride,  I  told  her  of 
my  love." 

"  My  dear  Dumain,"  cried  the  noble 
St.  Pierre,  "  I  knew  it  already.  Julia, 
the  morning  after  our  marriage,  confess- 
ed the  whole  transaction.  Had  I  but 
known  it  sooner  she  should  have  been 
your's." 

This  was  too  much  for  me.  I  burst 
into  tears,  and  overcome  by  my  feelings, 
1  fainted.  In  dropping  my  head  upon 
the  pillow,  the  bandages  gave  way,  and 
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my  wounds  bled  afresh.  St.  Pierre  ran, 
for  the  surgeon — he  was  not  to  be  found  ; 
but  accidentally  meeting  another,  he 
brought  him  lo  my  chamber.  On  be- 
holding the  manner  in  which  my  hurts 
were  dressed,  this  surgeon  lifted  up  his 
eyes  in  amazement ;  and.  stripping  off  all 
the  bandages,  be  redressed  them  himself, 
declaring  that  in  a  few  days  I  should  be 
able  to  travel.  Before  they  elapsed  I 
had  recovered  my  senses — nor  can  1  say 
whether  the  sensations  I  experienced,  on 
hearing  that  my  life  was  not  really  in 
danger,  were  agreeable,  or  the  reverse. 
Now,  indeed,  I  know  well  what  they 
might  have  been. 

'  I  shall  not  dwell  longer  upon  my  con- 
valescence. In  a  fortnight  I  was  de- 
clared out  of  danger ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  I  was  desired  to  return  to  my  na- 
tive place  for  the  benefit  of  my  health. 
For  this  purpose  leave  of  absence  was 
given  me,  and  along  with  it  1  was  pre- 
sented with  a  troop  vacant  in  the  corps. 
The  evening  before  my  departure,  St. 
Pierre  entered  my  chamber.  "  Do- 
main," he  said,  "  let  us  forget  the  con- 
versation which  passed  between  us  some 
time  ago.  I  cannot  now  make  you  happy, 
neither  am  I  happy  myself ;  but  let  not 
any  circumstance  break  off  our  friend- 
ship. In  you  I  have  the  most  unbound* 
ed  confidence.— In  Julia  my  confidence 
is  equally  great..  To  convince  you  of 
this,  I  have  desired  her  to  pay  a  visit  to 
an  aunt  of  mine  in  Bordeaux  ;  you  will 
therefore  see  her  when  you  return 
thither.  Tell  her  that  I  envy  you  your 
wounds,  as  they  have  been  the  means  of 
sending  you  to  her." 

What  could  I  say  in  return  for  con 
duct  so  noble  ?     I  wrung  his  hand,  but 
answered  not  a  word.    Oh,  that  he  had 
put  less  trust  in  a  villian  ! 

1  was  received  by  my  relations  with 
the  warmest  affections.  •  My  battles,  my 
wouuds,  my  honours,  my  renown,  were 
the  sole  subjects  of  conversation  in  the 
village.  Julia,  too,  who  was  now  with 
the  Countess  of  — ,  sent  to  inquire 
after  my  health.  I  waited  upon  her  next 
day. 

When  1  entered  the  saloon,  I  was  in- 
troduced to  the  Countess,  who  "soon  re- 
tired, leaving  us  together.  I  trembled 
to  find  myself  again  alone  with  Jalia. 
"  Dumain,"  said  she,  "  I  have  long 
wished  for  such  an  opportunity  as  this  of 


speaking  a  few  words  to  you.  You  have 
acted  like  a  man  of  honour.  There  is  now 
an  insuperable  bar  between  our  loves, 
but  we  shall  still  be  friends.  Though 
I  may  not  regard  you  with  any  warmer 
feelings,  be  assured  of  my  lasting  esteem 
and  respect."  She  held  out  her  hand  to 
me  with  a  countenance  little  moved,  ex* 
cept  that  a  faint  blush  partly  overspread 
it.  I  grasped  it  warmly,  but  immediate- 
ly checked  myself.  "  Yes,  Julia,"  I  re- 
plied, "  we  shall  indeed  be  friends,  and 
our  friendship  shall  be  refined  by  the  re- 
collection that,  had  not  circumstances  in- 
tervened, it  might  have  borne  a  dearer 
title."  Oh,  vain  delusive  thought,  that 
where  love  has  once  been,  it  can  ever 
give  place  to  friendship. 

No  matter. — We  fancied  ourselves 
friends,  and  nothing  more.  We  sought 
each  others  society  with  all  the  eager- 
ness of  lovers ;  and  as  my  connection 
with  St  Pierre  was  well  known,  the 
scandalous  world  spoke  not  out  against 
us.  Weeks  passed  on  in  this  delightful 
state.  We  were  still  innocent,  yet  we 
were  every  day  more  and  more  convin- 
ced of  the  real  state  of  our  sentiments. 

I  had  been  several  months  at  home, 
and  the  period  of  my  leave  was  fast  ex- 
piring. The  day  of  my  departure  was 
at  length  fixed — I  had  but  one  other 
week  to  remain.  Would  that  I  had  died 
before  that  week  came  ! 

Let  me  not  think  of  what  followed. 
The  thin  veil  which  had  hitherto  hung 
over  our  eyes,  the  thought  of  a  separa- 
tion tore  from  them.  We  again  confess- 
ed a  passion  doubly  guilty,  and,  Oh  God ! 
Oh  God  !  my  friend  was  dishonoured. 
[To  be  concluded  in  ovr  next.] 


HONOUR. 

Those  who  are  very  scrupulous  and 
tender  of  their  own  honour,  will,  not- 
withstanding, make  very  free  with  the 
honour  of  a  friend,  or  his  wife.  "  Ho- 
nour," said  a  philosophic  prelate,  "  is 
but  a  fictitious  kind  of  honesty  ;  a  mean 
but  necessary  substitute  for  it  in  socie- 
ties, who  have  none.  It  is  a  sort  of 
paper  credit  with  which  men  are  obliged 
to  trade  who  are  deficient  in  the  sterling 
cash  of  true  morality  and  religion." 

The  ground  of  almost  all  our  false  rea- 
soning is,  that  we  seldom  look  any  farther 
than  on  one  side  of  the  question. 
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THE  SKETCH  BOOK,  No.  IV. 

The  prepossessions  of  the  public  often 
operate  disadvantageous!^  upon  some  of 
the  productions  of  a  popular  favourite. 
When  any  of  his  writings  have  been  read 
with  exquisite  relish,  it  creates  the  pre- 
sumption, that  whatever  comes  from  his 
pen  must  afford  the  same  delight.     The 
sentiment  of  admiration  disposes  us  to  be 
unreasonable,   and  prepares  disappoint- 
ments for  us,  unless  we  guard  our  enthu- 
siasm by  candour  and  good  sense.     "  Is 
it  possible,  that  the  vision  of  Don  Rode- 
rick was  written  by  the  author  of  the 
Lay  ?" — "  Could  Lord  Byron's  genius  de- 
scend from  its  summit  to  the  wild  flight  of 
Mazeppa,"  have  asked  persons  who  had 
been  charmed,    and   touched  to  "the 
heart's  core,"  by  these  inspired  bards  ; 
and  precisely  because  these  gifted  minds 
had  first  offered  to  the  world,  the  most 
beautiful  of  their  treasures,  their  admi- 
rers have  underrated  their  less  and  later 
productions,  which  suffer  only  by  com- 
parison. The  finest  works  of  imagination 
give  no  pledge,  that  all  which  that  ima- 
gination can  enjoy,  and  all  which  it  can 
communicate  to  others,  will  be  of  the 
same  sort,  or  degree  of  excellence.  The 
perceptions  of  the  most  highly  endowed 
mind  are  as  much  graduated  as  the  ob- 
jects of  attention  ;  it  does  not,  and  it  can- 
not, always  dive,  nor  always  soar.    The 
objects  presented  to  observation,  are  of- 
ten of  a  character  to  distract  the  power 
of  happy  recollection  and  combination, 
to  preclude  abstraction  and  meditation, 
and  to  prevent  any  vivid  impressions  on 
the  soul ;  yet  these  objects  are  not  unin- 
teresting ;  tbey  may  please  if  they  do  not 
enchant,  may  interest  if  they  give  no  les- 
sons of  new  truth  ;  and  amuse  if  they  do 
not  convulse  us  with  laughter.     The  hu- 
man mind  resembles  its  terrestrial  abode. 
It  has  its  elevations,  and  its  valleys ;  its 
almost  boundless  prospects,  and  its  nar- 
rower views  ;  its  perenpial  growth,  and 
its  fading  flowers  ;  its  gems  which  sparkle 
forever,  and  its  dew-drops,  exhaled  in 
an  hour.     It  implies  no  exhausted  and 
sterile  intellect,  because  it  cannot  always 
be  equally  sublime,  profound,  or  fasci- 
nating. 

These  remarks  are  not  intended  as 
premonitory  apologies  for  the  Sketch 
Book.  We  have  heard  it  remarked,  that 
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the  present  number  did  not  well  sustain 
the  character  of  Mr.  I.'s  genius.  We. 
wished  to  show  that  inequality  was  com- 
mon to  genius,  and  to  caution  criticism 
and  reason,  against  a  spirit  of  censure  or 
indifference,  upon  the  ground  of  merely 
comparative  failure. 

The  Sketch  Book  appears  to  us  to  il- 
lustrate the  author's  avowed  intentions, 
of  writing  without  a  plan  ;  of  addressing 
himself  to  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  ; 
and  of  presenting  to  them,  delineations  of 
national  character  and  manners,  rather 
than  description  of  great  men,  and  great 
events. 

Mr.  Irving's  design,  though  not  splen- 
did, is  not  easy.  It  is  far  easier  to  draw 
the  bold  forms  and  regular  proportions  of 
lofty  columns,  and  lowering  domes,  than 
to  represent  the  shady  covert,  with  its 
varied  flowers,  and  its  plumy* people. 
Man,  like  his  dwelling  places,  is  of  less 
obvious  features  in  the  cottage  than  the 
palace.  The  seats  of  power  and  the  halls 
of  legislation,  wear  an  aspect  in  them- 
selves, not  less  differing  from  the  scenes 
of  a  man's  comforts  and  his  virtues,  than 
the  motives  which  govern,  and  the  feel- 
ings which  operate  and  display  themselves 
in  the  different  places.  The  condition 
and  character  of  what  are  called  great 
people,  that  is,  people  in  exalted  stations, 
are  alike  occasional  and  artificial. .  The 
high  road  and  bye-paths  of  life,  exhibit 
the  daily,  natural,  permanent  being.  It 
requires  more  discernment,  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  more  cultivated  sympathies,  in 
a  writer,  to  distinguish  individual  traits, 
and  to  interest  the  heart  in  ordinary  cus- 
toms, and  universal  emotions,  than  to  fix 
his  attention  only  upon  what  is  rare,  fac- 
titious, and  superficial  in  society ;  and  to 
repeat  descriptions,  and  display  scenes, 
which  charm  the  popular  taste.  Any  man 
in  Rome  could  have  described  the  triumph 
of  Paulus  Emilius  ;  and  any  man  in  Eu- 
rope can  magnify  the  celebration  of  a 
modern  victory.  Who,  but  Shakspeare, 
could  make  Brutus  utter  his  love  for  Por- 
tia? Who,  but  Madame  D'Stael,  could 
intimate  the  feelings  of  Frenchmen,  be* 
holding  foreign  armies  in  Paris,  and  sub- 
mitting to  the  decrees  of  foreign  princes  ? 

The  contents  of  the  Sketch  Book,  No, 
IV,  are  the  Mutability  of  Literature,  Ru 
ral  Funerals,  and  the  Spectre  Bridegroom. 
Johnson  termed  his,  the  age  of  authors. 
The  present  is  as  much  distinguished  by 


the  multiplication  of  books,  as  of  readers  ; 
and  we  apprehend  that  the  diffusion  of 
letters  will  always  create  the  arrogance 
which  leads  men  to  presume,  that  their 
private  stock  may  enrich  the  common 
fund  of  knowledge.  Mr.  Irving's  fable 
shows,  humourously  enough,  the  indig- 
nation of  a  certain  folio,  the  pages  of 
which  have  survived  the  ravages  of  time 
and  the  moths,  and  which,  with  others 
of  the  same  obscure  brotherhood,  has 
lain,  for  ages,  concealed  in  one  of  those 
repositories  #f  buried  thought,  which 
serve,  like  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  to 
embalm  the  nameless  and  forgotten. 

The  poor  little  folio  is  vastly  surprised 
and  provoked,  that  true  genius  triumphs 
over  authority,  and  over  the  influence 
of  prejudices,  and  every  adventitious  cir- 
cumstance. The  deer-stealer  o(  Avon 
was  no  favourite  with  certain  of  his  con- 
temporaries j  but,  surely,  if  there  is  one 
among  men,  destined  to  be  celebrated  as 
long  as  letters  exist,  as  long  as  the  love 
and  feeling  of  nature  animate  the  human 
breast ;  if  there  is  one  among  men,  who 
shall  "  shine  as  the  stars,'  for  ever  and 
and  ever,"  it  is  that  son  of  memory,  great 
heir  of  fame,  who  is  as  fresh  in  our  hearts, 
as  beautiful  to  our  imaginations,  as  the 
fondest  affections  we  cherish,  or  the 
fairest  forms  we  behold.  That  law,  which 
is  eternal  transtnulation,  disappearance, 
and  reproduction, 


"  beneath  whose  mortal  sway- 
Matter  is  chang'd,  and  varying  forms  decay/* 

governs  mind,  as  well  as  external  nature. 
Man  never  perishes,  but  his  thoughts  pe- 
rish—yet, intelligence  is  not  diminished. 
Few,  very  few,  can  expect  immortal  re- 
nown.— "  One  star  differeth  from  another 
in  glory."— What  myriads  unite  to  form 
the  milky-way !  Like  its  blended  radiance, 
is  the  collective  light,  which  is  accumu- 
lated and  diffused,  by  minds  of  various 
powers,  eminent  in  a  little  circle,  and 
for  a  short  time,  but  destined  at  last  on- 
ly to  mingle  with  a  crowd,  and  give  place 
to  others. 

The  precariousness  of  life,  and  its 
mournful  end,  are  among  the  themes  of 
which  we  are  never  tired.  We  never 
cease  to  feel  the  grief,  as  well  as  the 
gladness,  of  existence;  and  whatever  we 
need  or  enjoy,  certain  we  are,  that  our 
wants  and  pleasures  here,  must  soon  have 
a  final  termination.    We  never  behold 


others  enter  the  gate  toward  which  we 
haste,  and  which  b  ever  before  us,  with- 
out melancholy  emotions.  A  melancholy 
sentiment  will  ever  be  associated  with 
death.  If  the  virtuous  and  the  useful  die, 
the  loss  of  the  living  embitters  the  oc- 
casion ;  if  the  worthless  or  the  wicked 
cease  to  live,  there  are  faults  to  lament 
and  sufferings  to  deplore.  In  what  man- 
ner veneration,  love,  and  sorrow,  (sa- 
cred precious  emotions !)  are  expressed, 
when  the  venerable,  the  lovely,  the  la- 
mented, are  torn  from  our  arms  and  con- 
signed to  earth,  is  an  interesting  subject. 
We  do  not  give  "  the  dust  we  doat  on" 
to  worms,  without  some  pious  rite  ;  and 
the  emblems  which  indicate  what  we  hare 
prized  and  lost,  are  among  the  purest  tri- 
butes, paid  by  suffering  humanity  to  that 
which  cannot  die.  Those  who  have  wept 
for  the  ravages  death  has  made  in  the 
world,  will  not  read  Mr.  Irving's  remarks 
upon  funerals,  without  sympathetic  ten- 
derness ;  and  they  will  esteem  him,  not 
for  his  systems,  but  his  sentiments ;  not 
for  his  learning,  his  taste,  his  perception 
of  the  ridiculous,  his  sagacity  and  dis- 
crimination merely  ;  but  for  that  sensibi- 
lity which  teaches  him  to  know  and  to 
pity  what  a  parent,  lover,  friend,  may 
suffer. 

The  following  short  extract,  from  the 
article  under  consideration,  will  prove 
the  justice  of  these  remarks.  It  is  brief, 
but  we  do  not  feel  privileged  to  extend  it 

"  There  is  a  recollection  of  the  dead  to  which 
we  torn  even  from  the  charms  of  the  living.  Ob 
the  grave  ! — the  grave  ! — It  buries  every  error — 
covers  every  defect—extinguishes  every  resent- 
ment From  its  peaceful  bosom  spring  none  but 
fond  regrets  and  tender  recollections.  Who  can 
look  down  upon  the  grave  even  of  an  enemy, 
and  not  feel  a  compunctious  throb,  that  ever  he 
should  have  warred  with  the  poor  handful  of' 
earth  that  lies  mouldering  before  him ! 

"  But  the  grave  of  those  we  loved— what  a 
place  for  meditation  !  Then  it  is  that  we  call  up 
in  long  review  the  whole  history  of  virtue  and 
gentleness,  and  the  thousand  endearments  lavish- 
ed upon  us  almost  unheeded  in  the  daily  inter- 
course of  intimacy ;— then -it  Is  that  we  dwell 
upon  the  tenderness,  the  solemn,  awful  tender- 
ness of  the  parting  scene — the  bed  of  death,  with 
all  itf  stilled  griefs,  its  noiseless  attendance,  its 
mute,  watchful  assiduities — the  last  testimonies 
of  expiring  love— the  feeble,  fluttering,  thrilling, 
oh!  how  thrilling!  pressure  of  the  hand— the  last 
fond  look  of  the  glaring  eye,  turning  upon  us 
even  from  the  threshold  of  existence — the  faint, 
faltering  accents  struggling  in  death  to  give  one 
more  assurance  of  affection ! 

«  Aye,  go  to  the  grave  of  buried  love,  and  me* 
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dilate  !  There  settle  the  account  with  thy  con- 
science for  every  past  benefit  unrequited— every 
past  endearment  unregarded,  of  that  departed 
being,  who  can  never' — never — never  return  to 
be  soothed  by  thy  contrition  ! 

"  If  thon  art  a  child,  and  hast  ever  added  a 
sorrow  to  the  soul,  or  a  furrow  to  the  silvered 
brow  of  an  affectionate  parent— if  thou  art  a  hus- 
band, and  hast  ever  caused  the  fond  bosom  that 
ventured  its  whole  happiness  in  thy  arms,  to 
doubt  one  moment  of  thy  kindness  or  thy  truth — 
If  thou  art  a  friend,  and  hast  ever  wronged,  in 
thought,  or  word,  or  deed,  the  spirit  that  gene- 
rously confided  in  thee — if  thou  art  a  lover,  and 
hast  ever  given  one  unmerited  pang  to  that  true 
heart  that  now  lies  cold  and  still  beneath  thy 
-feet; — then  be  sure  that  every  unkind  look, 
every  ungracious  word,  every  ungentle  action, 
will  come  thronging  back  upon  thy  memory,  and 
knocking  dolefully  at  thy  soul — then  be  sure  that 
thou  wilt  lie  down  sorrowing  and  repentant  on 
the  grave,  and  utter  the  unheard  groan,  and  pour 
the  unavailing  tear,  more  deep,  more  bitter,  be- 
cause unheard  and  unavailing. 

"  Then  weave  the  chaplet  of  flowers,  end 
strew  the  beauties  of  nature  about  the  grave ; 
console  thy  broken  spirit,  if  thou  canst,  with  these 
tender,  yet  futile  tributes  of  regret ; — but  take 
warning  by  the  bitterness  of  this  thy  contrite 
affliction  over  the  dead,  and  be  more  faithful  and 
affectionate  in  the  discharge  of  thy  duties  to  the 
living." 

The  Spectre  Bridegroom  may  be  termed 
the  plain  matter  of  fact,  of  a  German  Le- 
gend. One  may  read  Biager's  Leonora 
with  terror  ;  bat  if  it  had  any  foundation 
in  truth,  it  was  probably  the  elopement 
of  some  young  lady,  like  the  heiress  of 
Katzenellenbogen,  a  name  about  as  agree- 
able to  the  ear,    as  Voltaire's  Baron 

Thunderdeotronck. 

ELIZA. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABUtET. 

ON  CHRISTIANITY. 

«  Go,  holy  book, 
Tell  those  whom  many  woes  assail, 

On  thee  to  look, 
They'll  find  how  weak  it  is  to  wail, 
Tho'  ev'ry  earthly  comfort  fail." 

In  casting  a  retrospective  glance  over 
mankind,  and  observing  the  rapid  pro- 
gress which  civilization  has  made  from 
the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  day,  it  is 
a  matter  of  much  astonishment,  and  at 
the  same  time,  of  delight,  to  observe, 
that  in  almost  every  land  where  civiliza- 
tion has  spread  her  influence,  religion 
has  shone  forth  with  benignant  splen 
dour ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  in  those 
countries,  on  whose  borders  the  sun  of 
glory  has  never  arisen!  we  in  vain  look 


for  any  thing  noble  and  excellent ;  we 
find  man  in  a  situation  degraded  and  de- 
based, whose  only  hope  extends  no  far- 
ther than  the  short  confines  of  mortality  ; 
to  whom  no  voice  has  offered  consolation, 
no  language  directed  to  the  pursuit  of 
virtue.  Such  for  a  long  season  has  been 
the  condition  of  mankind ;  in  different 
parts  of  our  globe,  ignorance  and  super- 
stition have  held  a  predominant  sway— 
generation  have  succeeded  generation— 
thousands  have  followed  thousands  to  the 
tomb,  without  a  light  to  c freer  its  gloomy 
passage,  or  a  ray  of  hope  to  offer  conso- 
lation to  their  departing  spirits.  It  is 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  the  gospel, 
that  man  becomes,  what  he  was  original- 
ly intended,  rational  and  refined  ;  during 
our  own  time,  we  have  seen  the  frequent 
and  various  plans  pursued  for  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  We  have  seen  numbers 
leave  their  country  and  their  friends, 
depart  from  every  thing  that  life  holds 
dear,  exposed  to  danger  and  to  death,  for 
the  noble  pursuit  of  its  introduction. 
Worthy,  thrice  worthy,  they  who  are 
engaged  in  such  pursuits ;  their  ambition 
lies  not  in  the  glittering  mansions  of  roy- 
alty, or  in  the  sacrifice  of  mankind  ;  an 
occupation  thrice  more  noble  is  their  ob- 
ject, and  a  glory  thrice  more  magnificent 
their  aim.  Go  on  proceeding— for  thee 
a  reward  of  splendour  is  reserved,  and  a 
wreath  thrice  more  noble  than  ever  gra- 
ced a  conqueror's  brow,  will  adorn  thy 
temples.  It  is  the  introduction  of  the 
gospel  which  has  spread  light  throughout 
the  world,  like  the  sun  which  pours  its 
influence  o'er  the  universe,  and  cheers 
by  its  benign  rays  ;  so  the  gospel  has 
dispelled  every  gloom  with  which  the 
world  was  surrounded ;  before  its  ap- 
proach superstition  and  idolatry  have 
bowed  their  heads,  the  receptacles  of 
cruelty  have  become  the  abodes  of  mise- 
ry, and  man  has  bent  the  knee  to  the 
Creator  of  the  universe.  Where  it  has 
appeared,  philosophy,  with  all  its  vota- 
ries, have  sunk  ;  its  views  directed  prin- 
cipally to  mortality,  have  vanished  and 
been  forgotten ;  but  Christianity  has 
taken  a  "  nobler  flight,"  it  has  left  the 
world,  and  soared  aloft  to  the  mansions 
of  eternity.  Thither  she  directs  her 
followers*  affords  them  protection,  and 
lands  them  in  safety.  "  It  consecrates 
the  sepulchre  into  which  your  bodies, 


already  touched  by  death,  will  presently 
descend.  There,  mouldered  into  dust, 
your  flesh  shall  rest  in  hope.  Nor  wUl 
the  season  of  its  humiliation  last  for  ever. 
Christianity,  faithful  to  her  trust,  appears 
for  its  redemption.  She  approaches,  and 
stands  before  the  tomb :  She  stretches 
out  her  sceptre  and  smites  the  sepulchre. 
Its  moss-grown  covering  rends  asunder, 
she  cries  to  the  silent  inhabitants  within 
it — her  energising  voice  echoes  along 
the  cold  damp  vaults  of  death,  corrupt 
tton  puts  on  incorruption,  and  mortal  puts 
on  immortality."  Such  is  its  power.  Let 
it  be  the  pursuit,  the  practice  of  every 
individual— let  it  be  his  guide  through 
life,  and  in  death  it  will  be  bis  comforter. 
When  the  lamp  of  life  glimmers  in  its 
socket,  when  the  world  with  all  in  illu- 
sions is  vanishing  from  sight,  it  will  then 
support  us.  Though  the  earth  trembles 
to  its  centre,  and  the  heavens  be  con- 
vulsed with  crashing  thunders,  and  eter-» 
nity  bunts  upon  the  sight— the  soul  im- 
mortal, freed  from  the  shackles  of  cor- 
ruption, soars  aloft  on  high — disunited 
from  the  body,  it  becomes  an  inhabitant 
of  everlasting  mansions. 

"  Not  all  the  nobles  of  the  earth, 
Who  boast  the  honours  of  their  birth, 
Such  real  dignity  can  elahn 
As  those  who  bear  the  Christian  name. 

To  them  the  privilege  is  given, 
To  be  the  sons  and  heirs  of  heaven ; 
Sons  of  the  God  wlo  reigns  on  high, 
And  heirs  of  joy  beyond  the  sky." 

CLARENCE. 


THE  TRIFLER,  No.  I. 

"Trifl*,  light  as  air." 

The  power  of  custom  is  too  well  known 
to  require  a  demonstration  of  its  actual 
existence ;  and  as  it  always  has  been  cus- 
tomary with  essayists  to  give  some  ac- 
count, however  trifling,  of  themselves, 
the  "  TrijUr,"  therefore,  begs  leave  to 
acquaint  his  readers,  that  although  be- 
longing to  the  stronger  sex,  he  is  not 
therefore  to  be  considered  as  partial  to 
bis  own,  or  as  an  enemy  to  the  opposite 
sex,  but  a  friend  ;  a  friend,  too,  who  has 
experimentally  proved  the  sterling  value 
of  the  fair  sex,  who  are  so  essentially 
necessary  to  the  happiness,  if  nothing 
else,  of  mankind.  It  is,  I  think,  a  pecu- 
liar trait  in  the  characters  of  our  fair  coun- 
trywomen! seldom  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
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delineation  of  a  man's  inward  accomplish- 
ments, hot  his  contour  appearance  mast 
be  kid  before  their  piercing  eyes,-  in  or- 
der to  meet  with  the  warmest  approba- 
tion, or  the  severest  condemnation.  I, 
therefore,  wonid  observe,  en  pasmnt, 
that  1  am  one  of  the  most  fascinating  per- 
sons of  mj  sex;  that  is,  in  my  own 
opinion  ;  yea,  so  very  beautiful,  that  it 
is  absolutely  wicked  for  me  to  visit  either 
the  theatre,  or  concerts,  for  1  am  sure 
of  what  effect  my  presence  would  have 
on  the  fair  part  of  the  audience.  Even 
when  at  meeting,  on  Sundays,  I  endea- 
vour to  get  a  seat  in  a  back  part  of  the 
gallery,  so  as  to  shun  the  sly  glances  of 
the  pious  nymphs  who  are  generally  so 
extremely  attentive  to  the  speaker,  that 
nothing  could  possibly  offend  them  more 
than  to  draw  off  their  attention  from 
what  they  know  is  their  duty.  Besides, 
1  am  a  Irian  of  honour,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  none  dare  even 
lisp  a  doubt  to  the  contrary,  but  the  ugly 
and  envious.  Figure  to  yourselves,  my 
beloved— I  mean  my.  most  respectful 
readers,  a  young  man  on  the  other  side 
of  foor-and-twenty,  with  a  handsome 
face,  black  good-natured  looking  eyes, 
dark  hair,  and  a  form  tall,  thin,  and 
graceful,  and— and  I  will  not  proceed, 
because,  forsooth,  my  diffidence  will  not 
allow  me  to  proceed  any  further  in  deli- 
neating my  own  outward  perfections. 
As  to  the  beanties  of  my  mind,  it  is  high- 
ly unbecoming  in  me  to  enumerate  them. 
That  part  of  the  fair  creation  who  are  so 
well  qualified  to  judge,  can  alone  decide 
correctly.    For  the  present,  adieu. 


From  Peulton's  American  Daily  Mvertiter. 
THE  TOMB  OF  DENNIE. 

A  neat  and  elegant  monument  has  re- 
cently been  erected  in  the  yard  attached 
to  St.  Peter's  Church,  in  this  city,  to 
commemorate  the  talenja  and  virtues  of 
a  man,  who  was  alike  the  delight  of  his 
friends,  the  eloquent,  fascinating,  and  in- 
defatigable advocate  of  literature  and 
sound  morals,  and  the  distinguished  or- 
nament of  the  land  which  gave  him  birth. 
It  is  executed  in  a  style,  at  once  credita- 
ble to  the  taste  of  that  friendship  which 
dictated  it,  and  worthy  in  some  degree  of 
the  brilliant  endowments  of  him,  whose 
-worth  and  whose  genius  will  not  soon  be 


forgotten.  This  lamented  scholar  was 
one  of  our  earliest  literary  men  ey  pro- 
fession ;  be  was  the  pioneer  and  exemplar 
of  liberal  studies,  and  laboured  with  un- 
tiring zeal  and  signal  success,  to  intro- 
duce a  love  for  belles-lettres  learning 
amongst  his  countrymen.  He  was,  there- 
fore, emphatically  a  benefactor  to  his 
country ;  and  that  country  should  cherish 
and  venerate  his  services,  and  teach  her 
sons,  when  contemplating  with  melan- 
choly pleasure,  this  posthumous  but  en- 
during evidence  of  affectionate  attach- 
ment, the  debt  of  gratitude  which  is  due 
to  the  memory  of  the  child  of  genius, 
whose  ashes  peacefully  slumber  below. 
The  earliest  flower  of  the  opening  year 
shall  decorate  the  spot— the  songsters  of 
the  grove  shall  chant  a  requiem  of  me- 
lody to  his  manes — the  glistening  dew- 
drop  shall  indicate  the  sorrows  of  the 
muse  for  her  premature  loss — the  enthu- 
siasm of  kindred  souls  shall  be  there  in- 
vigorated— and  no  unfriendly  footstep 
shall  dare  to  approach  the  sacred  tomb  of 
DENNIE. 

When  Spring,  with  dewy  finger*  cold, 
Returns  to  deck  his  hallowed  mold, 
She  then  shall  dress  a  tweeter  sod, 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

On  the  east  front  of  the  monumental 
column,  is  the  following  appropriate  in- 
scription : 

JOSEPH  DENNIE, 

Born  at  Lexington,  in  Massachusetts, 

August  80th,  1768, 

Died  at  Philadelphia,  January  7th,  1812. 

Endowed  with  talents,  and  qualified 

by  Education, 

To  adorn  the  Senate  and  the  Bar, 

But  following  the  impulse  of  a  Genius, 

Formed  for  converse  with  the  Muses, 

He   devoted  his  life  to  the  Literature  of 

hie  Country. 

As  author  of  the  Lay-Preacher, 

And  as  first  Editor  of  the  Port  Folio, 

He  contributed  to  chasten  the  morals,  and  to 

refine  the  taste  of  the  Nation. 

To  an  imagination,  lively,  not  licentious, 

A  wit  sportive,  not  wanton, 

And  a  heart  without  guile, 

He  united  a  deep  sensibility,  which 

endeared  him  to  his 

Friends,  and  an  ardent  piety,  which,  we 

humbly  trust, 

Recommended  him  to  his  God ; 

Those  Friends  have  erected  this  tribute  of  their 

Affection  to  his  memory. 

To  the  Mercies  of  that  God  is  their  resort 

For  themselves  and  for  Him. 

MDCCCXIX." 

On  the  north  side  of  the  column  is  in- 
scribed, in  letters  of  gold,  the  name  of 


Dennie,"  a  name  which,  without  pomp 
of  declamation,  or  studied  efforts  of  elo- 
cution, awakens  in  the  affectionate  bo- 
som, an  interesting  assemblage  of  che- 
rished and  endearing  associations. 

9EDLET. 


From  the  Calakill  Recorder. 

Mdiion  classes,  the  female  orators  of  his  time  as 
follows— (See  Spec.  No.  247:)  Although  th* 
dissertation  has  been  often  read,  we  are  not 
positive  but  it  may  be  as  applicable  now  as  it 
was  one  hundred  years  ago.  We  gratify  no 
invidious  motive  in  making  the  follow  extract*: 
Our  aim  is  to  clear  the  female  character,  (as 
the  above  writer  sa^s  of  the  female  tongue,) 
"  of  those  little  jarrings  and  dissonances  of  an- 
ger, censoriousness,  gossipping,  and  coquetry ;" 
and  to  elevate  it  to  the  practise  of  "  goodVna» 
ture,  truth,  discretion,  and  sincerity." 

"  The  first  kind  therefore  of  female 
orators  which  I  shall  take  notice  of,  are 
those  who  are  employed  in  stirring  up 
the  passions  ;  a  part  of  rhetoric  in  which 
Socrates's  wife  had,  perhaps,  made  a 
greater  proficiency  than  his  above-men- 
tioned teacher,  [Aspasia.] 

"  The  second  kind  of  female  orators 
are  those  who  deal  in  invectives,  and  who 
are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Censorious.  The  imagination  and  elo- 
cution of  this  set  of  rhetoricians  is  won- 
derful. With  what  a  fluency  of  inven- 
tion, and  copiousness  of  expression,  will 
they  enlarge  upon  every  little  slip  in  the 
behaviour  of  another  ?  With  how  many 
different  circumstances,  and  with  what 
variety  of  phrases,  will  they  tell  over  the 
same  story  ?  I  have  known  an  old  lady 
make  an  unhappy  marriage  the  subject 
of  a  month's  conversation.  She  blamed 
the  bride  in  one  place;  pitied  her  in 
another  ;  laughed  at  her  in  a  third ; 
wondered  at  her  in  a  fourth ;  was  angry 
with  her  in  a  fifth  ;  and,  in  short,  wore 
out  a  pair  of  coach  horses  in  expressing 
her  concern  for  her.  At  length,  after 
having  quite  exhausted  the  subject  on 
this  side,  she  made  a  visit  to  the  new 
married  pair,  praised  the  wife  for  the 
prudent  choice  she  had  made,  told  her 
the  unreasonable  reflections  which  some 
malicious  people  cast  upon  her,  and  de- 
sired that  they,  might  be  better  acquaint- 
ed.  The  censure  and  approbation  of 
this  kind  of  women  are  therefore  only  to 
be  considered  as  helps  to  discourse. 

"  A  third  kind  of  female  orators  may 
be  comprehended  under  the  word  Gos- 
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sips.  Mrs.  Fiddle  Faddle  is  perfectly 
accomplished  in  this  sort  of  eloquence  ; 
she  launches  out  into  descriptions  of 
christenings,  rans  divisions  upon  an  head- 
dress, knows  every  dish  of  meat  that  is 
served  up  in  her  neighbourhood,  and  en 
tertains  her  company  a  whole  afternoon 
together,  with  the  wit  of  her  little  boy, 
before  he  is  able  to  speak. 

"  The  coquette  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  fourth  kind  of  female  orator.  To 
give  herself  the  larger  field  for  discourse, 
she  hates  and  loves  in  the  same  breath, 
talks  to  her  lap-dog  or  parrot,  is  uneasy 
in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  in  every  part 
of  the  room.  She  has  false  quarrels  and 
feigned  obligations  to  all  the  men  of  her 
acquaintance  ;  sighs  when  she  is  not  sad, 
and  laughs  when  she  is  not  merry.  The 
coquette  is  in  particular  a  great  mistress 
of  tbat  part  of  oratory  which  is  called 
action  ;  and,  indeed,  seems  to  speak  for 
no  other  purpose  but  as  it  gives  her  an 
Opportunity  of  stirring  a  limb,  or  varying 
a  feature,  of  glancing  her  eyes,  or  play- 
ing with  her  fan." 


LEATHER  GLOVES, 
Or,  tvto  eyes  see  mere  than  three. 

A  very  honest  fellow,  named  John 
Bland,  by  trade  a  leather  glove  maker, 
preferring  ship-board  to  the  shop-board, 
took  a  voyage  to  China ;  and  being  what 
is  called  a  very  useful  man,  was  frequent- 
ly ^excused  the  ordinary  duties  of  the 
ship,  and  permitted  to  work  for  himself, 
as  well  as  have  a  little  trade  for  barter. 
When  the  vessel  arrived  at  Canton,  a 
merchant  came  on  board,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom, to  traffic  with  the  men  for  their 
private  ventures.  With  this  man  John 
exchanged  bis  concern  for  commodities 
of  the  country,  and  found  himself  in  tbe 
end  egregiously  cheated.  Our  knight  of 
the  needle  one  day  meeting  the  mer- 
chant on  shore,  upbraided  him  severely 
for  tbe  deception,  Fau-ki,  (friend,)  repli- 
ed the  cunning  varlet,  English  man  has 
but  two  eyes,  China  man  has  three,  one 
for  his  friend  and  two  for  himself.  O  ! 
very  well,  returned  John ;  then,  if  ever 
1  live  to  come  to  this  place  again,  I'll  try 
to  make  two  eyes  see  mare  than  three. 
Time,  who  never  faulters  in  his  progress, 
soon  brought  the  ship  again  to  moorings 
in  the  same  place,  and  on  board  came 


the  merchant.  Fau-ki,  said  he  to  Bland, 
what  hare  you  got  ?  Only  a  bale  of  doe- 
skin hunting  gloves,  for  which  I  expect 
two  dollars  a  pair.  Tbe  Asiatic  infidel 
much  approved  the  commodity,  but  would 
only  Consent  to  give  half  the  price. 
Well,  quoth  Bland,  give  me  the  cash, 
and  take  the  bale,  since  you  will  pay  no 
more.  The  merchant  laid  down  tbe 
dollars,  took  the  goods,  and  exalting, 
went  on  shore*  *  In  a  few  hours,  Bou-si- 
kan,  for  that  was  his  name,  entered 
Bland's  birth,  with  fire  in  his  Jhree  eyes, 
and  seemed  ripe  for  mischief.  Fau-ki, 
exclaimed  the  cunning  man,  you  have 
deceived  me  ;  the  gloves  are  all  for  one 
hand.  I  know  it,  replied  Bland,  and 
there  is  a  second  bale  with  all  the  gloves 
for  the  other ;  give  me  the  other  dollar, 
my  first  price,  and  they  are  yours.  The 
Chinaman  found  no  alternative,  paid  the 
remaining  dollars,  and,  at  parting,  ac- 
knowledged his  mistaken  opinion  of  our 
countrymen,  declaring  that  English  man 
had  seen  more  with  two  eyes  than  China 
man  with  three.— Lond.  pap. 


THE  QUAKER  AND  PARSON. 

A  Quaker  that  was  a  barber,  being 
sued  by  the  parson  for  tithes,  Yea  and 
Nay  went  to  him  and  demanded  the  rea- 
son wby  he  troubled  him,  as  he  had 
never  any  dealings  with  him  in  his  whole 
life. — Why,  said  the  parson,  it  is  for 
tithes.— For  tithes!  says  the  Quaker,  / 
pray  thee,  friend,  upon  what  account  ? — 
Why,  says  the  parson,  for  preaching  in 
the  Church. — Alas!  then,  replied  the 
Quaker,  /  have  nothing  to  pay  thee ;  for  I 
come  not  there. — Oh,  but  you  might,  says 
the  parson,  for  the  doors  are  always  open 
at  convenient  times,  and  thereupon  said 
he  would  be  paid,  seeing  it  was  his  due. 
Yea  and  Nay  hereupon  shook  his  head, 
and  making  several  wry  faces,  departed, 
and  immediately  entered  his  action  (it 
being  a  corporation  town)  against  the 
parson  for  forty  shillings.  The  parson, 
upon  notice  of  this,  came  to  him,  and 
very  hotly  demanded  why  he  put  such 
disgrace  upon  him — and  for  what  he 
owed  him  the  money  ?  Truly,  friend, 
replied  the  Quaker,  for  trimming. — For 
trimming !  said  the  parson,  why  I  never 
was  trimmed  by  you  in  my  life. — Oh,  but 
thou  migh'st  have  come  and  been  trimmed, 


if  thou  had'st  pleased,  for  my  doors  are  al- 
ways open  at  convenient  times  as  well  as 
thine.. 


TURKISH  GALLANTRY. 

A  lady  reproached  a  Turkish  ambas- 
sador, that  the  religion  of  Mahomet  al- 
lowed one  man  to  have  a  plurality  of 
wives.  His  excellency  answered,  "Ma- 
dam, it  is  necessary  ;  that  we  may  find 
in  many,  all  the  accomplishments  which 
are  concentered  in  your  ladyship." 


ANECDOTES. 

An  Irish  counsellor,  author  ef  one  of 
the  numerous  pamphlets  which  emanated 
from  the  press,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Union,  meeting  a  brother  barrister,  ask- 
ed him  if  he  had  seen  his  publication. 
The  other  answered,  that  he  had  that 
very  day  been  dipping  into  a  part  of  it, 
and  was  delighted  with  its  contents. 
Quite  elated,  tbe  author  asked  his  friend 
what  part  of  the  contents  had  pleased 
him  so  much.  "  It  was,"  answered  the 
other,  "  a  mince-pie  which  I  got  from 
the  pastry  cook's,  wrapped  up  in  half  a 
sheet  of  your  work." 

The  late  Mr.  Townsend  walking  down 
Broad-street,  Bristol,  during  an  illumina- 
tion, observed  a  boy  breaking  every 
window  which  had  not  a  light  in  it — Mr. 
T.  asked  him  how  he  dared  destroy  peo- 
ples* windows  in  that  manner.  "  Oh," 
said  the  urchin,  "  it  is  all  for  the  good 
of  trade— I'm  a  Glazier."— "  All  for  the 
good  of  trade,  is  it  ?"  said  Mr.  T.  raising 
his  cane  and  breaking  the  boy's  head  ; 
"  there,  then,  you  young  rascal,  that  is 
for  the  good  of  my  trade — I'm  a  Sur- 
geon." 

Two  Englishmen  were  disputing  about 
the  moon ;  one  insisted  that  it  was  an  in- 
habited element,  the  other,  that  it  was 
not  A  Yankee  standing  by  attending  to 
their  discourse,  replied  with  confidence, 
it  is  not ;  one  of  the  gentlemen  being  a 
little  displeased  with  his  interference, 
with  a  look  of  disdain  said,  "How  do 
you  know,  sir  ?"  The  Yankee  replied, 
"  Because,  if  it  had  been,  the  British 
would  have  had  the  folly  and  presump- 
tion to  have  laid  siege  to  it  long'before 
this  time." 
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POETRY. 


FOB  THE  LADIES1  LITERARY  CAB  I  WET. 

»fQ  »  *  *  *  *. 

Hie  poems  you  lent  me  I  read  with  attention, 
I  boast  not  the  skill  of  a  critic,  'tis  true  ; 

But  my  own  luckless  brain  is  so  void  of  invention, 
That  I'm  always  delighted  to  find  something 

WW. 

I  think  the  young  poet*  has  happily  hit — 

On  some  subjects  of  pathos,  and  some  too  of  wit ; 

I  think  that  his  style  is  as  easy  and  free, 

As  if  he  had  copied  from  you — or  from  me ! ! ! 

But  now,  to  be  serious—  I  almost  forgot, 

That  I  was  not  perusing  my  favourite  Scott ; 

And  surely  the  poet  is,  (more  than  in  name,) 

A  kin  to  the  bard  whom  he  rivals  in  fame. 

The  Spectre — he  really  has  drawn  it  so  true, 

I  almost  believ'd  it  stood  full  in  my  view ; 

I  scarce  dared  to  look  round  me,  for  fear  I  should 

The  terrible  goblin  stand  grinning  at  me. 
His  address  to  the  Reader  possesses  much  merit, 
lis  expressive  of  modesty,  genius,  and  spirit ; 
And  they  sure  must  want  candour,  who  give  not 

his  lays 
The  meed  they  deserve,  the  sweet  offering  of 

praise. 

STELLA. 

*  Moses  Y.  Scott. 

TOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABIKXT. 

TO  JULIA. 

Julia,  when  in  thy  early  years, 
Twas  mine  thy  opening  mind  to  aid, 

How  oft  I've  wish'd  joy's  thornless  flowers, 
Might  in  my  favourite's  path  be  laid. 

How  oft,  when  gazing  on  thy  face, 
Its  pensive  softness  touch'd  my  heart ; 

I've  thought — "  Ah  !  will  that  nameless  grace, 
That  sweet  expression,  e'er  depart." 

Months,  years  have  past— we  meet  again, 
Again  each  youthful  charm  I  trace ; 

And  fondly  think  I  can  discern, 
A  mindj  as  lovely  as  thy  face. 

HARRIET 

FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

ON  PARTING  WITH  A  FRIEND. 

And  canst  thou  thus,  my  dearest  friend, 
Canst  thou  thus  coldly  leave  me ; 

The  thought,  alas !  my  heart  will  rend, 
Oh !  yes  it  will,  believe  me. 

Oh,  say  not  111  find  other  friends, 

And  be  as  blest  as  ever ; 
Can  they  then  make  my  heart  amends, 

No,  no,  I  tell  thee,  never. 

Say,  say  at  once,  you  will  not  go, 

Nor  longer  let  me  languish  ; 
With  joy  as  boundless  then  t'will  glow, 

As  is  its  present  anguish. 


Fate  has  not  doom'd  that  we  should  part, 

And  taste  sweet  friendship  never ; 
Ah !  no,  'tis  love's  all  potent  art, 

Tears  thee  from  me,  for  ever. 

t 

And  shall,  then,  passion's  magic  power, 

Make  hearts  so  faithful  falter ; 
No,  sacrifice  that  love  this  hour, 

On  friendship's  hallow 'd  altar. 

Phileidbmon,  H.  C. 

FOR  THE  LADIES*  JL1TERARY  CABINET. 

INSCRIBED  TO  MY  FRIEND, 

JAMES   B.   SHEYS,   ESQ. 

Where  is  my  friend  ?— I  thot  I  held  him  fast ! 

But  yesterday,  we,  wandering  side  by  side, 
O'er  the  rough,  sloping  highlands  blithly  pass'd, 

In  the  wild  converse  of  poetic  pride — 

Marking  the  varied  landscape  spreading  wide, 
With  many  a  rural  scene  and  rustic  cot, 

Where  Nature's  sons  or  Nature's  charmsabide, 
Rude  as  the  primal  race ! — repining  not, 
No  vagrant  wish  extends  beyond  their  natal  spot. 

But  cheerful  as  their  sires  have  lived  and  died, 
Contentedly  they  pass  a  life  obscure, 

Amid  the  wild  scenes  on  the  mountain's  side — 
Themselves  as  wild,  as  simple,  and  as  pure  ; — 
To  them  ambition  holds  no  witching  lure,  ■• 

Nor  wealth  excites  an  avaricious  flame  j 
In  nature '8  bodeless  ignorance  secure, 

Their  father's  merit  is  their  highest  aim — 

Their  father's  ancient  cottage,  all  they  wish  to 
claim. 

Yes,  Sbeys,  with  thee  but  yesterday  I  stray'd 
O'er  Rockaway's  romantic,  upland  vale, 

Where  many  a  scene  sublime  our  course  delay'd, 
And  oft  we  paus'd  to  hear  the  rustic's  tale, 
Or  list  the  roar  of  waters  on  the  gale  ; 

While  fancy,  all  enraptur'd,  gazed  and  smil'd, 
O'er  the  inspiring  view,  which  could  not  fail 

To  wake  the  song  of  genius'  favour'd  child, 

And  rudely  thou  did'st  pour  thy  numbers  warm 
and  wild. 

From  the  rough  mountain's  brow,  with  slow  de- 
scent, 

Leaping  from  rock  to  rock  in  sportive  play, 
Along  thy  shores,  rude  Rockaway,  we  went, 

In  social  observation,  blithe  and  gay, 

Tuning  at  times  the  voluntary  lay  ; 
Or  climbing  the  steep  cliff  in  curious  mood, 

To  mark  thy  wild,  uneven,  winding  way, 
And  there  awhile  in  contemplation  stood, 
Gazing  upon  the  grandeur  of  thy  foaming  flood ! 

But  who  can  pencil  the  stupendous  scene, 

Where  from  the  precipice  the  waters  pour- 
All  wildly  rushing  the  huge  rocks  between, 

Plunge  foaming,  breaking,  jarring,  thundering 
o'er, 

And  lash  the  torturing  crags  with  angry  roar; 
Now  wheeling  in  one  hoary  sheet  along, 

As  tho'  indignant  of  their  narrow  shore ; 
Now  gathering  in  a  current  fierce  and  strong, 
Struggling,  they  darkly  wind,  the  clifts  obscure 
among. 


There,  in  romantic  grandeur,  o'er  the  deep, 
The  promontory  cliff  sublimely  bends ; 

Here,  slow  receding,  the  umbrageous  steep, 
Abrupt,  in  gay  theatric  form  ascends, 
Towers  in  the  rear  and  with  the  mountain 
blends, 

Or  from  its  brow  by  Nature's  hand  unfurl'd, 
Gently  declines,  and  thro'  the  vale  extends  ;— 

There,  pile  on  pile  the  massy  rocks  are  hurl'd, 

Like  the  rude,  gather'd  fragments  of  a  ruin'd 
world. 

And  shall  such  charms  of  Nature  lie  unsung  ? 

O,  Booneton !  Booneton ! — Lovely  vale  retir'd  'r 
Is  there  no  Bard,  thy  mountain  sons  among* 

With  Nature's  warm  enthusiasm  fir'd, 

Upon  thy  cataract  to  gaze  inspir'd, 
And,  like  the  genius  of  the  mountain  tide, 

Sing  his  wild  numbers— by  the  world  admlr'd, 
Rude  as  the  scene  be  laves— as  free  from  pride-*- 
His  soul  as  nobly  bold — his  accents  as  untied. 

In  full  sublimity,  the  Poet's  eye 

Beholds  Niagara's  mighty  torrent  flow, 
As  rushing  furious  from  its  bed  on  high, 

It  pours  a  deluge  on  the  world  below ! 

Or  turning,  sees  like  drifting  clouds  of  snow, 
O'er  awful  rocks  Passaic  burst  away ; 

But  Booneton,  less  sublime,  can  more  bestow, 
Of  beauteous  scenery  picturesque  and  gay, 
Where  the  romantic* eye  may  long  unwearied 
stray. 

Nor  lacks  there  story  for  this  lovely  spot  :— 

The  sympathetic  Bard  may  truly  tell, 
(For  generous  deed  should  never  be  forgot,) 
How  from  the  giddy  height  Eliza  fell, 
Down !  down !  she  sunk !  and  with  a  rushing 
swell 
The  tide  coUaps'd!  and  smooth,  and  waveless 
died! 
While  from  the  shore  loud  burst  the  frantic 
yell:— 
She's  gone !  she's  gone  ! — united  voices  cried  ! — 
She's  gone !  the  echoing  rocks  in  hollow  wail  re- 
plied. 

Then  brave  Doremus,  from  the  shelving  steep, 
With  nature's  true  philanthropy  of  heart, 

Plung'd  in  the  whirling  basin  of  the  deep, 
And  all  again  was  still !  With  anxious  start, 
They  who  remain'd  rush  on !  The  waters  part ! 

Clasping  the  maid,  amid'st  the  surges'  roar 
Doremus  rose,  and  with  opposing  art, 

Beating  the  waves,  magnanimously  bore 

His  lovely,  drooping  prise,  triumphant  to  the 
shore ! 

O,  Booneton !  in  thy  sweet  vale,  where  peace  re- 
sides! 
Could  my  heart  claim  a  spark  of  Genius'  fire ; 
Full  oft  should  hear  me  on  its  upland  sides, 
While  echoes  warbled  to  my  mountain  lyre, 
Sweeping  the  wild  notes  from  its  trembling 
wire ; 
Or  wandering  oft  thy  rushing  stream  along, 
The  scenes  sublime  should  many  a  strain  in- 
spire, 
And  in  rude  minstrelsy  thy  hills  among, 
I'd  pour  thy  native  grandeur  in  the  tide  of  song. 

G.  of  New- Jersey 

November  Wk,m9. 
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SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  4,  1819. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondent*  are  requested  to  tend  us  their 
favours  as  early  in  the  week  as  Wednesday  morn- 
ing ;  otherwise  they  cannot  be  inserted  or  even 
noted  in  the  next  paper. 

J.  Brutus'  patriotic  effusion  is  not  bad,  but  is 
belter  calculated  for  a  political  paper  than  for  the 
Ladies*  Literary  Cabinet.  It  remains  on  hand, 
subject  to  his  orders. 

Hans  Ry.  Werter,  has  not  sent  as  a  very  happy 
specimen  of  his  talents  as  a  Poet.  Bat  we  will 
not  decide  rashly — let  us  see  more. 

The  patriotic  ode,  from  our  highly  valued  cor- 
respondent, Amalgam,  is  not  declined  for  its 
want  of  merit.  But  though  we  admire  it  our- 
selves, we  are  sure  that  many  of  our  readers 
would  think  the  figures  too  bold— or  too  soared 
for  the  subject. 

Florian's  favour  shall  have  a  place  in  our  next. 

Maliopatk  in  oar  next. 

Gertrude  shall  also  be  inserted  in  our  next 

Joctline%s  request  shall  be  attended  to. 

SACRED  MUSIC. 
We  are  happy  to  learn  that  Mr.  F.  D.  Ailbv, 
of  this  city,  has  opened  a  school  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  Ladies  and  Misses  in  Sacbsd  Music.  This 
is  certainly  a  very  important  part  of  divine  wor- 
'  ship,  and  its  cultivation  should  be  more  attended 
to  than  it  has  hitherto  been .  When  does  a  young 
lady  appear  so  truly  amiable  to  the  eye  of  piety 
and  sensibility,  as  when  chanting  the  praises  of 
Him  who  is  at  once  the  fountain  of  Love  and  the 
source  of  Beauty  t  Mr.  Allen's  school,  we  under- 
stand, is  held  in  the  Session  Room,  in  the  rear  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Mason's  Church,  No.  48  Warren- 
street,  on  Wednesday  afternoon  of  each  week, 
from  3  to  6  o'clock.  Not  having  Mr.  A.'s  card, 
we  are  unable  to  state  the  terms  of  tuition,  but 
we  cannot  withhold  our  testimony  of  hit  qualifi- 
cations as  a  teacher. 

Correct  Reading.— Why  is  not  every  good  scho- 
lar a  good  reader  also  ?  Because  American 
Schoolmasters  teach  almost  every  thing  else  ex- 
cept Reading,  and  that  not  one  in  ten  is  capable  of 
teaching.  This  is  hfact,  however  harshly  it  may 
sound.  A  good  reader  is  one  who  can  perfectly 
comprehend,  and  readily  enter  into  the  fetUngs  of 
his  author ;  consequently,  he  is  one  who  has 
learned  to  think,  a  species  of  knowledge  seldom 
•  thought  of  in  our  schools,  though  it  ought  to  be 
the  first  inculcated.  Children,  as  soon  as  tbey 
can  speak,  are  remarkable  for  expressing  their 
own  wishes  and  sentiments  in  the  genuine  Ian* 
guage  of  nature.  Not  an  emphasis  is  misplaced — 
not  an  inflexion  of  the  voice  misapplied.  But  as 
toon  as  they  begin  to  read,  and  express  the 
thoughts  and  sentiments  of  others,  how  different 
is  their  execution.  The  most  unnatural  habits 
are  speedily  acquired,  which  too  often  attend 
them  through  life. 

The  only  way  to  remedy  this  evil,  is  to  give 
children  such  lessons  in  reading  as  are  suited  to 
their  tender  capacities,  and  teach  them  to  make 
the  sentiments  their  own,  and  to  express  them  as 
they  wemW  to  their  pUy-matc*  in  telling  a  story. 


This  is  the  mode  adopted  at  Picket's  School,  and 
those  who  witnessed  the  execution  of  his  minor 
class,  on  Saturday  evening  last,  can  bear  ample 
testimony  to  its  excellence  and  utility.  Masters 
and  Misses  of  from  five  to  eight  years  old,  exhi- 
bited better  specimens  of  good  reading,  on  that 
occasion,  than  are  commonly  displayed  by  scho- 
lars of  fifteen. 

Mr.  Darby  is  now  lecturing,  uften  Louisiana, 
Florida,  and  Texas.  Those  countries,  always  in- 
teresting from  the  political  events  of  the  moment, 
demand  a  more  than  common  interest.  Mr.  Dar- 
by, from  local  knowledge,  must  be  able  to  con- 
vey accurate  and  extensive  geographical  infor- 
mation. 

Theatrical, — It  must  be  peculiarly  gratifying  to 
every  philanthropist  to  learn,  that  the  benefit 
given  by  the  managers  for  the  relief  of  the  wi- 
dow and  orphans  of  Mr.  H.  Robertson,  has  yield- 
ed upwards  of  1,300  dollars. 

Hopkins  Robertson. — It  is  hoped  that  the  mana- 
gers of  the  Richmond  Theatre  will  follow  the  ex- 
ample set  them  by  Messrs.  Price  and  Simpson, 
and  grant  a  benefit  to  the  widow  and  orphans  of 
the  Man,  who,  at  the  haiard  of  bis  life,  saved 
many  of  the  audience  at  the  conflagration  of  the 
former  Theatre  in  that  city. 

For  the  Many  Daily  Moertiser. 

Messrs.  Editors— K  you  judge  the  following 
worthy  a  place  in  your  useful  paper,  you  will 
oblige  a  subscriber  by  admitting  It  into  your  co- 
lumns.—It  is  a  most  striking  example  of"  divine 
agency."  *  It  satisfactorily  demonstrates,  that  we 
are  watched  over  by  a  guardian  providence j  and 
verifies  the  old  proverb  (which  is  so  universally 
found  to  be  correct)  "  that  murder  will  out."  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  can  be  impli- 
citly rehed  on,  as  it  came  from  a  gentleman  of 
the  first  respectability. 

In  the  village  of  Manchester,  Vermont,  several 
years  since,  a  man  of  respectable  connexions  and 
character,  suddenly  and  mysteriously  disappeared 
-—all  search  and  inquiry  proved  futile  and  in 
vain ;  till  within  a  few  weeks,  a  person  dreamt 
that  he  had  appeared  to  him,  and  informed  him 
that  he  had  been  murdered  by  two  persons  whom 
he  named,  and  that  he  had  been  buried  in  such  a 
place,  a  few  rods  distant  from  a  sapling,  bearing 
a  particular  mark,  which  he  minutely  described. 
The  same  dream  occurred  three  times  succes- 
sively before  he  awoke.  Each  time  the  deceased 
seemed  very  solicitous  for  him  to  follow.  Upon 
awaking,  his  feelings  were  wrought  up  to  such  a 
pitch,  and  he  was  so  impressed  with  a  belief  of 
the  fact,  that  he  determined  to  collect  some 
friends  and  follow  the  directions  laid  down  in  the 
dream.  He  did  so,  and  discovered  to  bis  sur- 
prise a  tiee  marked  precisely  as  described ;  also 
the  appearance  of  a  grave,  and  upon  digging 
found  a  human  skeleton. 

After  this  discovery,  the  two  persons  implica- 
ted in  the  dream  were  apprehended  and  put  into 
confinement,  and,  after  a  few  days,  confessed  the 
deed.  They  have  since  been  tried  and  convict- 
ed, and  are  now  under  sentence  of  death,  and  to 
be  executed  on  the  18th  of  January  next. — Ineir 
names  are  Stephen  and  Jesse  Brown — and  the 
name  of  the  person  murdered  was  Russell  Colvin. 


MARRIED, 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  18th  ult.  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Leander  Green,  to  Miss  Susan 
Dubois,  both  of  this  city. 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  26th  ult.  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Montgomery,- Robert  Ray,  Esq.  to  Miss  Cor- 
nelia Prime,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Prime,  Esq. 

Same  evening,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whelpley,  Mr. 
Henry  Sherman,  Esq.  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Watts 
Sherman,  to  Miss  Elisabeth  Staples,  daughter  of 
John  Staples,  Esq.  deceased,  all  of  this  city. 

Same  evening,  by  the  Rev.  Archibald  M'CJey, 
Mr.  Daniel  Wilson,  Jun  of  Fairfield,  Con.  to  Miss 
Maria  Keeler,  of  this  city. 

Ou  Saturday  evening,  the  27th  ult  at  St.  John's 
Church,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hobart,  Mr. 
Henry  Laight,  Esq.  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Watts, 
daughter  of  John  Watts,  Esq. 

Same  evening,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Breintnall,  Mr. 
Isaac  Odell,  merchant,  of  this,  city,  to  Miss  Mary 
Hyatt,  daughter  of  John  Hyatt,  Esq.  of  York* 
town,  Westchester  county. 

Same  evening,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Clay,  Mr. 
Richard  Bingle,  to  Miss  Mary  Arnold  Tucker, 
both  of  this  city. 

At  Newark,  (N.J.)  Dr.  Caleb  C.  Jennings,  to 
Miss  Sarah,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  D.  Williams. 

At  Hudson,  Mr.  James  Noble,  to  Miss  Eliza  P. 
White. 

At  Albany,  Alanson  Dryer,  to  Miss  Harriet 
Gillespie ;  also,  Mr.  Jacob  Roseboom,  to  Miss 
Hannah  Bryant 

At  Philadelphia,  John  Dunton,  aged  67  yean, 
to  Miss  Elisabeth  Carr,  aged  69 ;  this  young  cou- 
ple courted  about  46  years  ago,  but  something  in- 
tervened, and  they  were  separated  for  99  years. 


DIED, 

On  the  23d  ult.  of  a  consumption-Mr.  Robert 
Smart,  Jun.  aged  24  years. 

On  the  24th  uk.  Mr.  Daniel  M'Leod,  aged  36. 

On  the  26th  ult  in  consequence  of  an  injury 
received  on  board  the  ship  Minerva  Smyth,  Mr. 
John  Aitkins,  rigger. 

On  the  26th  ult.  after  a  painful  illness  of  ten 
days,  Mr.  Jacob  Mott. 

Same  day,  at  bis  seat  in  Queen's  county,  Mr. 
Samuel  Jones,  Esq.  aged  86  years. 

Same  day,  Mr.  James  D.  Foley,  aged  28. 

Same  day,  at  Newtown,  (L.  I.)  in  the  26th  year 
of  his  age,  Mr.  Peter  M*  Lawrence. 

On  the  27th  ult.  Mr.  Matthew  Northern,  aged 
71  years. 

At  Hartford,  (Con.)  Mrs.  Elisabeth  King,  aged 
93.  She  was  the  eldest  of  five  sisters,  four  of 
whom  are  still  living.  The  ages  of  the  surviving 
sisters  are,  91,  87, 82, 78 ;  making  in  the  whole 
431  years. 

In  Oallipolis,  (Ohio,)  Miss  Charlotte  Le  Talli- 
bur,  aged  17.— This  was  a  case  of  cool  premedita- 
ted suicide,  occasioned  by  eitreme  sensibility* 
and  romantic  ideas,  created  by  novel  reading.— 
She  imagined  herself  ridiculed  and  slighted  by  a 
young  gentleman  who  had  engaged  her  affections 
— she  frequently  improperly  suspected  her  friends 
of  coolness— and  was  unhappy  because  she  had 
no  relation.  Her  parents  were  from  France- 
She  was  an  orphan — but  the  heir  to  a  consideri- 
We  property,  and  had  been  well  educated* 
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From  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine. 
TRANSLATION  OF  A  MANUSCRIPT, 

FOUND  AMONG  THE  BAGGAGE  OF  A  FRENCH    OFFI- 
CER KILLED  AT  WATERLOO. 

(Concluded.) 

When  once  guilty  of  such  a  crime  as  I 
had  comtnftted,  how  does  the  mind  of  a 
man  become  thoroughly  depraved.  1 
now  thought  of  St.  Pierre  with  aversion  : 
I  even  wished,  that  on  my  return  to  the 
army  I  might  find  him  no  more.  With 
this  was  joined  a  terrible  apprehension 
for  the  consequences  of  my  intrigue,  and 
I  left  Bourdeaax  with  the  thoughts  of  a 
demon,  rather  than  of  a  man..  Poor 
Julia  was,  like  myself,  completely  wretch- 
ed. O,  guilt !  thy  pleasures  are  short- 
lived ;  thj  tortures  are  eternal. 

On  my  return  to  the  regiment,  I  found 
St.  Pierre  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and  loaded  with  honours 
Our  regiment  was  dismounted,  and  form- 
ed part  of  the  force  destined  for  garrison- 
ing Bayonne,  which  it  was  every  day  ex- 
pected would  be  invested.  It  was  here 
I  rejoined  it.  St.  Pierre  met  me  with 
open  arms.  He  inquired  after  Julia  with 
all  the  fondness  of  an  affectionate  hus- 
band, but  I  thought  he  looked  suspicious 
while  he  spoke.  Yet  it  might  have  been 
no  more  than  the  whispers  of  my  own 
conscience,  which  gave  him  that  appear- 
ance. Certain  it  is,  however,  that  he 
was  much  changed.  He  was  pale  and 
thin ;  and  though  he  still  smiled  beauti- 
fully when  he  spoke,  it  was  languidly. 

I  had  not  been  above  six  weeks  in 


Bayonne,  when  I  received  a  letter  from 
Julia,  giving  the  most  fatal  intelligence. 
My  fears  were  but  too  dreadfully  re- 
alized. She  was  pregnant ;  I  gazed 
upon  the  letter  in  a  stupor.  She  con- 
jured me  to  save  her  from  infamy  and 
death  ;  she  hinted  some  fearful  things, 
but  she  proposed  no  plan.  For  me  my 
thoughts  were  too  confused  to  arrange 
any  thing  like  a  plan.  1  thought  of  quit- 
ting my  regiment,  and  flying  with  her  to 
some  foreign  country.  God!  I  even 
thought  of  assassinating  St.  Pierre.  The 
former.,  idea,  however,  was  generally 
prevalent,  but  I  had  no  time  to  realize 
it ;  for  our  garrison  was  driven  within 
the  walls,  and  the  English  army  sat  down 
before  the  place. 

Let  those  who  can,  imagine  what  were 
now  my  feelings.  Cut  off  from  all  com- 
munication, even  by  letter,  with  the  wo- 
man whom  I  loved  more  than  soul  and 
body,  and  whom  I  had  ruined.  Ignorant 
even  of  her  situation,  and  without  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  see  her  again,  per- 
haps for  ever  ;  at  all  events,  till  it  was 
too  late  to  assist  her.  Half  mad,  I  some- 
times thought  of  deserting  to  the  enemy  ; 
but  what  would  they  have  done  for  me  ? 
A  deserter  would  not  be  trusted  with  his 
liberty.  Yet  I  was  forced  to  continue 
thus  for  upwards  of  a  month.  It  was 
then  we  learned,  for  the  first  time,  of  the 
change  in  the  government. 

When  the  news  arrived,  St.  Pierre 
came  to  me  with  a  face  lighted  up  with 
transport.  "  1  shall  soon  be  with  Julia 
again,"  cried  he  ;  "  and  then  1  shall  be 
the  happiest  man  on  earth."  I  turned 
away  my  face,  for  I  dared  not  look  at 
him.  1  attempted  to  speak,  but  the 
words  died  upon  my  lips.  I  rushed  from 
the  apartment. 

I  flew  to  the  southern  rampart,  with 
[the  intention  of  escaping,  if  possible, 
through  our  own  guards,  and  those  of  the 
enemy.  It  was  evening ;  and  just  as  1 
had  reached  the  gate,  I  was  met  by  an 
aid -de-camp,  who  told  me  what  imme- 
diately caused  an  alteration  in  my  plan. 
We  were  that  night  to  make  a  sortie. 

I  hastened  back  to  St.  Pierre,  whom  I 
found  busy  in  preparing  for  the  business 


of  the  night.  The  order  which  he  had 
received  had  effaced  all  recollection  of 
the  scene  between  us  in  the  morning. 
The  regiment  was  already  under  arms, 
and  at  midnight  was  to  advance.  What 
horrible  ideas  now  rushed  upon  my  brain. 
I  even  prayed  that  St.  Pierre  might  fall. 

At  the  appointed  hour  we  attacked. — 
There  was  no  light,  except  what  the 
stars  emitted,  till  the  heavens  were  illu- 
minated by  the  flashes  of  our  guns.  The 
slaughter  was  great,  because  the  combat 
was  obstinate.  At  length  we  began  to 
fall  back.  We  were  in  the  rear  of  the 
whole  column.  St.  Pierre  and  I  were 
together  in  the  rear  of  all,  mingling  every 
now  and  then  with  the  enemy.  Yet 
neither  of  us  was  hurt,  though  I  hoped 
that  every  bullet  was  destined  for  the 
heart  of  my  friend.  My  wishes,  how- 
ever, were  vain.  We  reached  the  gate* 
St.  Pierre  turned  to  me.  "  Now,  Du- 
main,"  cried  he,  "  all  is  over. — No 
more  chances  of  being  separated  from 
Julia."  The  name  rung  in  my  ears— a 
frenzy  seized  my  brain— my  pistol  was 
in  my  hand— I  fired-— and  St.  Pierre  fell 
dead  at  my  feet. 

Stupified  with  horror,  I  stood  still,  and 
the  gate  was  shut  upon  me.  The  ene- 
my surrounded  me  ;  they  disarmed  me 
without  resistance  ;  and  I  was  conducted  N 
to  their  camp,  a  prisoner  and  a  murderer. 
Oh,  what  would  I  not  have  given  for  any 
weapon  of  destruction,  that  I  might  have 
at  once  ended  my  miserable  existence. 
But  they  had  taken  mine  away,  and  thus 
watched  me  so  closely,  that  I  could  not 
lay  my  hand  upon  any  other.  My  thoughts 
dwelt  upon  no  other  object  but  my  mur- 
dered friend,  till  at  last  my  intellect  gave 
way,  and  I  became  a  maniac. 

How  long  I  continued  in  this  state,  I 
cannot  tell ;  but  when  I  came  to  myself, 
I  found  myself  in  my  father's  house. — 
There  were  several  letters  for  me  from 
Julia,  which  alone  prevented  me  from 
putting  my  original  intention  of  suicide 
into  force.  She  was  in  retirement  not 
far  from  Paris,  where  her  situation  could 
be  perfectly  concealed  ;  and  as  her  hus- 
band's death  was  known,  her  seclusion 
was  not  wondered  at.     She  had  heard  of 
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my  illness,  and  only  lived  till  she  should 
know  my  fate,  when,  be  it  what  it  would, 
*he  was  resolved  to  share  it.  If  I  lived, 
she  would  live  for  me  ;  if  I  died,  she 
would  follow  me  to  the  grave,  and  sleep 
beside  me  there. 

"  Beloved  of  my  soul," — I  exclaimed, 
when  1  had  finished  the  perusal,  "  I  shall 
live,  hateful  as  life  is,  for  thy  sake. — 
Murderer !  Villian  !  As  I  am — with  thee 

I  may  yet  be oh,  no,  not  happy  ;  but 

I  may  live !" — 

Being  now  determined  to  preserve  my- 
self for  the  sake  of  her  who  was  so  soon 
to  make  me  a  father ;  I  grew  rapidly  bet- 
ter, and  was  soon  able  to  set  off  for  her 
retreat — I  found  her  within  two  months 
of  being  a  mother. — She  knew  not  the 
circumstances  of  her  husband's  death ; 
nay,  she  heard  that  f  was  taken  in  striv- 
ing to  defend  him.  "My  own,  my  ge- 
nerous, my  gallant  Dumain,"  she  said, 
"  would  have  preserved  the  life  even  of 
his  rival." — Oh,  there  were  ten  thousand 
seorpions  in  those  words. 

Time  passed,  and  the  great  Napoleon 
again  entered  France.  Devoted  to  the 
service  of  this  master  of  war,  I  deter- 
mined instantly  to  join  his  standard ;  but 
Julia  besought  me  not  to  do  so,  till  we 
were  united.  I  agreed  to  this,  and  lived 
in  quietness  whilst  the  army  was  collec- 
ting on  the  frontiers  of  Flanders. — Did  I 
say  quietness  ?  Oh,  no ! — The  ghost  of 
my  murdered  friend  for  ever  haunted  my 
imagination,  sleeping  and  waking;  nor 
did  I  ever  know  a  moment's  ease,  except 
when  I  was  listening  to  the  harmony  of 
Julia's  conversation. 

It  was  now  within  a  very  short  time 
of  the  period  of  her  confinement,  when 
one  morning  we  walked  out  together 
into  a  green  field,  adjoining  the  house 
where  she  lived.  There  had  been  cattle 
in  that  field  all  along,  through  the  middle 
of  which  we  were  accustomed  to  walk 
without  apprehension  ;  but,  unknown  to 
us,  a  savage  bull  had  lately  been  put  in. 
When  we  were  about  the  middle  of  the 
field  it  came  towards  us,  growling,  and 
pawing  the  earth.  Julia  was  alarmed  ; 
nor  did  I  fedl  very  comfortable,  as  1  had 
not  even  a  stick  with  which  to  defend 
her.  At  last,  after  tearing  up  the  grass 
with  its  hoofs,  and  lashing  its  sides  with 
its  tail,  it  ran  at  us — I  seized  Julia's  arm, 
and  placed  hqr  behind  a  tree,  entreating 
her,  in  a  hurried  manner,  to  keep  that 


between  her  and  the  bull.  I  myself  ran 
to  meet  him,  and  threw  my  hat  in  his 
face— it  bad  the  effect  of  turning  him ; 
but  when  I  came  back  to  Julia,  I  found 
she  had  fainted.  I  bore  her  to  the  house, 
but  the  fright,  and  the  injury  she  had  re- 
ceived, together  brought  on  a  miscar- 
riage ;  and  before  medical  assistance 
could  be  procured  she  was  a  corpse. — 
The  child  was  still-born,  and  I  was  left 
like  a  blasted  and  branchless  oak  upon  a 
common. 

I  saw  in  it  the  hand  of  an  avenging  God ; 
the  prize  for  which  I  had  waded  through 
blood,  through  the  blood  of  the  best  of 
friends  and  benefactors,  was  snatched 
from  me,  just  as  I  had  fancied  it  within 
my  reach.  I  gazed  upon  her  lifeless  bo- 
dy, still  beautiful  even  in  death,  with  all 
the  calmness  of  a  fixed  despair.— I  took 
my  hat  and  quitted  the  house. 

Mounting  my  best  horse,  I  made  all 
haste  to  the  frontier,  and  arrived  this  mor- 
ning in  the  camp.  To-morrow  is  fixed 
upon  for  the  day,  which  shall  determine 
the  fate  of  France,  and  to-morrow  shall 
my  eternal  fate  be  fixed.  It  is  now  mid- 
night— the  night  is  tempestuous.—— 

Here  I  broke  off,  for  the  ghost  of  St. 
Pierre  at  that  moment  appeared  to  me. 
He  has  told  me  that  I  shall  fall  to-morrow ; 
but  why  did  he  ?  I  had  already  so  deter- 
mined it. 

My  blood  runs  cold !  My  hair  stands 
on  end !  O  can  I  be  forgiven  !  No,  no  ; 
the  murderer,  the  adulterer,  has  nothing 
to  look  for,  except—— 

Here  the  manuscript  abruptly  ends. — 

All  that  can  be  said  in  conclusion  is, 
that  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  writer, 
covered  with  gashes,  was  recognised  by 
one  of  his  old  companions  next  morning. 
He  has  gone  to  his  last  account ;  but  he 
has  done  well  in  leaving  this  recital  as  a 
warning  to  others. 


REFLECTED  HAPPINESS. 

No  object  is  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  than  the 
Bight  of  a  man  you  have  obliged ;  nor  any  music 
so  agreeable  to  the  ear,  as  the  voice  of  one  that 
owns  you  for  his  benefactor. 

It  is  not  in  the  first  moments  of  joy  or  sorrow, 
that  we  know  'the  extent  of  our  bliss  or  of  our 
pain.  Great  grief  stupifies,  and  great  joy  intoxi- 
cates. Nor  is  it  till  time  has  aroused  us  from  the 
first,  and  sobered  us  from  the  effects  of  the  latter, 
that  we  justly  appreciate  our  sum  of  happiness  or 
misery. 


CHRISTIANITY. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a 
speech,  delivered  by  Charles  Phillips, 
Esq.,  the  celebrated  Irish  Orator,  at 
Cheltenham,  (England,)  on  the  7th  of 
October,  at  the  Fourth  Anniversary  of  the 
Gloucester  Missionary,  Society.  Want  of 
room  prevents  our  giving  the  speech  en* 
tire. 

"  When  I  consider  the  source  whence 
Christianity  has  sprung -^the  humility  of 
its  origin — the  poverty  of  its  disciples — 
the  miracles  of  its  creation-v-the  mighty 
sway  it  has  acquired,  not  ooly.over  the 
civilized  world,  but  which  your  missions 
are  hourly  extending  over  lawless  mind- 
less, and  imbruted  regions — I  own  the 
awful  presence  of  the  Godhead— nothing 
less  than  a  Divinity  conld  have  done  it  !— 
The  powers,  the  prejudices,  the  super- 
stitions of  the  earth,  were  all  in  arms 
against  it ;  it  had  not  sword  or  sceptre — 
its  founder  was  in  rags — its  apostles'were 
lowly  fishermen — its  inspired  prophets, 
lowly  and  uneducated — its,  cradle  was  a 
manger— its  home  a  dungeon — its  earthly 
diadem  a  crown  of  thorns  !  And  yet,  forth 
it  went — that  lowly,  humble,  persecuted 
spirit— and  the  idols  of  the  Heathen  fell ; 
and  the  thrones  of  the  mighty  trembled  ; 
and  Paganism  saw  her  peasants  and  her 
princes  kneel  down  and  worship  the  un- 
armed Conqueror ! — If  this  be  not  the 
work  of  the  Divinity,  then  I  yield  to  the 
reptile  ambition  of  the  Atheist.  I  see  no 
God  above — I  see  no  government  below  ; 
and  I  yfeld  my  consciousness  of  an  im- 
mortal soul  to  his  boasted  fraternity  with 
the  worm  that  perishes  ! — But,  sir,  even 
when  I  thus  concede  to  him  the  divine 
origin  of  our  Christian  faith,  I  arrest  him 
upon  worldly  principles — I  desire  him 
to  produce,  from  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
earth,  so  pure  a  system  of  practical  mo- 
rality— a  code  of  ethics  more  sublime  in 
its  conception — more  simple  in  its  means, 
more  happy  and  more  powerful  in  its  ope- 
ration :  and,  if  he  cannot  do  so,  I  then 
say  to  him,  Oh !  in  the  name  of  your  own 
darling  policy,  filch  not  its  guide  from 
youth,  its  shield  from  manhood,  and  its 
crutch  from  age ! — Though  the  light  I 
follow  may  lead  me  astray,  still  I  think 
it  is  light  from  Heaven  !  The  good,  and 
great,  and  wise,  are  my  companions — 
my  delightful  hope  is  harmless,  if  not  ho- 
ly ;  and  wake  me  not  to  a  disappoint* 
ment,  which  in  your  tomb  of  annihilation, 
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I  shall  not  taste  hereafter !  To  propagate 
the  sacred  creed — to  teach  the  ignorant — 
to  enrich  the  poor — to  illume  this  world 
with  the  splendours  of  the  next—to  make 
men  happy,  you  have  never  seen — and 
to  redeem  millions  you  can  never  know 
— yon  have  sent  your  hallowed  Mission- 
aries forward  ;  and  never  did  an  holier 
vision  rise,  than  that  of  this  celestial,  glo- 
rious embassy.  Methinks  I  see  the  band 
of  witting  exiles  bidding  farewell,  per- 
haps forever,*  to  their  native  country ; 
foregoing  home,  and  friends,  and  luxury 
— to  tempt  the  savage  sea,  or  men  more 
savage  than  the  raging  element — to  dare 
the  polar  tempest,  and  the  tropic  fire, 
and  often  doomed  by  the  forfeit  of  their 
lives  to  give  their  precepts  a  proof  and 
an  expiation.  It  is  quite  delightful  to 
read  over  their  Reports,  and  see  the  bles- 
sed produce  of  their  labors." 

[After  describing  the  abominable  cus- 
toms formerly  existing  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  the  orator  proceeds :]  • 

"  In  nine  of  these  islands  those  abomi- 
nations are  extinct — infanticide  is  abo- 
lished— their  prisoners  are  exchanged — 
society  is  now  cemented  by  the  bond  of 
brotherhood,  and  the  accursed  shrines 
that  streamed  with  human  gore,  and  blazed 
with  human  unction,  now  echo  the  songs 
of  peace  and  the  sweet  strains  of  piety. 
In  India,  too,  where  Providence,  for 
some  special  purpose,  permits  these  lit- 
tle insular  specks  to  hold  above  one  hun- 
dred millions  in  subjection— a  phenome- 
non scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  history— 
the  spell  of  Brahma+i&  dissolving— the 
.chains  of  Caste  are  falling  off— the  wheels 
of  Juggernaut  are  scarce  ensanguined— 
the  horrid  custom  of  self-immolation  is 
daily  disappearing — and  the  sacred  stream 
of  Jordan  mingles  with  the  Ganges. — 
Even  die  rude  soldier,  amid  the  din  of 
arms,  and  the  license  of  the  camp,  makes 
(says  our  Missionary)  the  Bible  the  in- 
mate of  his  knapsack,  and  the  companion 
of  his  pillow.  Such  has  been  the  success 
of  your  Missions  in  that  country,  that  one 
of  your  own  judges  has  publicly  avowed, 
that  those  who  left  India  some  years  ago, 
can  form  no  just  estimate  of  what  now  ex- 
ists there.  Turn  from  these  lands  to  that 
of  Africa,  a  name  I  now  can  mention 
without  horror.  In  sixteen  of  their  towns 
and  many  of  their  islands,  we  see  the 
Sun  of  Christianity  arising,  and  as  it  rises, 


the  whole  spectral  train  of  Superstition 
vanishing  in  air.  Agriculture  and  civili- 
zation are  busy  in  the  Desert,  and  the 
poor  Hottentot,  kneeling  at  the  altar,  im- 
plores his  God  to  remember  not  the  Slave 
trade.  If  any  thing,  sir,  could  add  to  the 
satisfaction  that  I  feel,  it  is  the  consci' 
ousness  that  knowledge  and  Christianity 
are  advancing  hand  in  hand,  and  that 
wherever  I  see  your  Missionaries  jour- 
neying, I  see  schools  rising  up,  as  it  were, 
the  landmark  of  their  progress.  And  who 
can  tell  what  the  consequences  of  this 
may  be  in  after  ages  ?  Who  can  tell  whe- 
ther those  remote  regions  may  not,  here- 
after, become  the  rivals  of  European 
improvement  ?  Who  shall  place  a  band 
upon  the  intellect  derived  from  the  Al- 
mighty ?  Who  shall  say  that  the  future 
poet  shall  not  fascinate  the  wilds,  and  that 
the  philosopher  and  the  statesman  shall 
not  repose  together  beneath  the  shadow 
of  their  palm-trees  ? — This  may  be  vi- 
sionary, but  surely,  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  the  advantages  of  education  are  not 
visionary." 

"  These,  sir— the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel— the  advancement  of  science  and 
industry — the  perfection  of  the  arts— the 
diffusion  of  knowledge— the  happiness  of 
mankind  here  and  hereafter— these  are 
the  blessed  otyects  of  your  Missionaries, 
and,  compared  with  these,  all  human 
ambition  sinks  into  the  dust :— the  ensan- 
guined chariot  of  the  conqueror  pauses— 
the  sceptre  falls  from  the  imperial  grasp— 
the  blossom  withers  even  in  the  patriot's 
garland.  But  deeds  like  these  require 
no  panegyric— in  the  words  of  that  dear 
friend  [Curran]  whose  name  can  never 
die :  *  They  are  recorded  in  the  heart 
from  whence  they  sprung,  and  in  the 
hour  of  adverse  vicissitude,  if  ever  it 
should  arrive,  sweet  will  be  the  odour  of 
their  memory,  and  precious  the  balm  of 
their  consolation.* 

"  Before  I  sit  down,  sir;  I  must  take 
the  liberty  of  saying,  that  the  principal 
objection  which  I  have  heard  raised 
against  your  institution,  is  with  me  the 
principal  motive  of  my  admiration — I  al- 
lude, sir,  to  the  diffusive  principles  on 
which  it  is  founded.  /  have  $een  too  much, 
wr,  of  sectarian  bigotry— as* a  man,  I  ab- 
hor it — as  a  Christian,  I  blush  at  it— it  is 
not  only  degrading  to  the  religion  that 
employs  even  the  shadow  of  intolerance, 
but  it  is  an  impious  despotism  in  the  go- 


vernment that  countenances  it..  These 
are  my  opinions,  and  I  will  not  suppress 
them.  Our  religion  has  its  various  de- 
nominations, but  they  are  struggling  to 
the  same  mansion,  though  by  different 
avenues ;  and  when  I  meet  them  on  their 
way-— I  care  not  whether  they  be  Pro- 
testant or  Presbyterian,  Dissenter  or 
Catholic — I  know  them  as  Christians,  an<L 
1  will  embrace  them  as  my  brethren. — 
[This  noble  and  liberal  sentiment  was 
received  with  the  warmest  burst  of  heart- 
felt sympathy  and  delight.]— I  hail,  theu. . 
the  foundation  of  such  a  society  as  this — 
1  -  hail  it,  in  many  respects,  as  a  happy 
omen — I  hail  it  as  an  augury  of  that 
coming  day  when  the  bright  bow  of 
Christianity,  commencing  in  the  heavens, 
and  encompassing  the  earth,  shall  include 
the  children  of  every  clime  and  colour 
beneath  the  arch  of  its  promise,  and  the 
glory  of  its  protection." 


FOR  THE  LADIES*  LITERARY  CABINET. 
FAMILY  LECTURES, 

BY  MRS.  8PROAT. 

We  are  disposed  to  regard  with  favour 
whatever  is  presented  to  the  world  by  a 
female  writer.  Justice  demands  a  spirit 
of  indulgent  consideration  toward  the  sex. 
Many  circumstances  concur  to  prevent 
females  from  attaining  the  same  degree  of 
excellence  in  a  literary  production,  that 
distinguishes  the  intellectual  labours  of 
men  of  no  higher,  original,  endowments. 
The  deficiencies  of  education,  as  it  is  or- 
dinarily conducted,  and  the  prejudices  of 
society,  are  very  formidable  obstacles, 
not  only  to  the  increase  of  knowledge, 
and  to  freedom  of  thought,  in  females, 
but  to  the  happy  and  open  communica- 
tion of  that  knowledge,  and  of  that  inde- 
pendence of  sentiment,  which  the  mind, 
from  its  native  force,  in  despite  of  every 
disadvantage,  may  acquire  by  the  exer- 
tion of  its  innate  energies.  The  educa- 
tion of  men,  and  the  continued  encour- 
agement offered  to  them  by  the  world, 
are  incalculably  powerful,  as  means  and 
motives  for  cultivating  and  exhibiting 
genius.  A  scholastic  and  regular  educa- 
tion not  only  forms  the  mind  to  reflec- 
tion, but  it  induces  the  necessity,  and 
the  habit,  of  thinking  systematically ;  ac- 
customs men  to  arrangement,  and  to  the 
perspicuous  expression  of  their  ideas. 
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The  discipline  of  criticism  is  exercised 
upon  the  first  literary  attempts  of  the 
scholar  ;  the  study  and  imitation  of  the 
best  models  enlighten  his  understanding  ; 
form  his  taste ,  and  guide  his  essays.  The 
propriety,  if  not  the  ability,  essential  to 
literary  excellence,  may  be  acquired  by 
the  common  opportunities  afforded  to 
students.  This  advantage  is  virtually 
denied  to  females,  generally  speaking. 
In  this  country  we  see  the  word,  "  Com- 
position," inserted  in  the  popular  plans 
of  female  education  :  "Grammar"  and 
14  Rhetoric,"  are  indicated  in  the  same 
form.  Notwithstanding  these  fair  promises 
in  the  newspapers,  we  know  that  the  sci- 
entific cultivation  of  the  English  language, 
the  practice  of  correct  and  elegant  wri- 
ting, and  the  formation  of  a  refined  and 
just  literary  taste,  are  almost  entirely  ne- 
glected and  overlooked  in  the  actual  in- 
struction of  girls.  To  females,  for  the 
most  part,  the  power  of  writing  is  a  mat- 
ter of  mere  convenience.  Any  attempts 
toward  the  expression  of  sentiment  in  a 
written  form,  beyond  the  limits  of  a  letter, 
is  looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary  effort, 
and  is  variously  regarded,  according  to 
the  peculiar  prejudices  and  feelings  of 
the  writer's  little  circle  of  censors  and 
friends.  By  some,  she  is  censured  for 
her  boldness ;  by  others,  she  is  consider- 
ed as  a  wanderer  from  the  prescribed 
path  of  the  sex,  and  an  intruder  into  the 
exclusive  province  of  the  men  ;  and,  by 
a  few,  she  is  regarded  as  an  exalted  ge- 
nius, breaking  through  ordinary  re- 
straints, and  asserting  a  very  distinguish- 
ed claim  to  notice  and  admiration. — 
Neither  the  censure,  nor  the  praise, 
which  awaits  the  writings  of  a  woman, 
seems  to  be  founded  on  just  principles. 
The  intrinsic  merit  of  her  work,  with 
indulgent  regard  to  the  circumstances  in 
which,  as  a  woman,  she  must  have  been 
placed,  furnishes  the  only  criteria  by 
which  she  can  be  equitably  judged.  The 
real  power  of  female  minds  can  be  esti- 
mated only  by  taking  into  view  the  faci- 
lities which  are  wanting  to  aid  them. 
That  a  woman  has  wanted  these  facilities, 
must  plead  for  lenity  toward  her  imper- 
fections ;  „that  she  can  exhibit  any  talent 
without  them,  proves  that  hers  is  no  in- 
significant claim  to  attention  and  reftpect. 
We  know  that  the  prejudice  against 
literary  females,  is  not  cherished  in  the 
literary  world.    The  candour  and  kind- 


ness, the  justice  and  admiration,  of  en- 
lightened and  powerful  critics,  toward 
the  eminent  women  of  this  age,  have 
raised  the  individuals,  thus  celebrated,  if 
not  above  envy,  beyond  the  power  of 
ignorant  disapprobation  or  individious 
remark.  But  there  yet  prevails  in  socie- 
ty, a  jealousy,  that  women  of  cultivated 
talents  may,  and  that  they  do,  assume  too 
much. .  There  also  exists  a  pretty  gene- 
ral conviction,  that  the  pride  of  self-im- 
portance takes  from  them  the  characte- 
ristic sweetness,  of  female  dispositions 
and  manners  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  make 
people  believe,  that  literary  avocations 
do  not  produce  pedantry ;  that  they  do 
not  cause  negligence  of  external  ele- 
gance ;  and  that  they  do  not  create  in- 
difference toward  domestic  and  ordinary 
duties.  These  prejudices  have  a  very 
powerful  influence  in  the  treatment, 
which  they  induce,  toward  those  who  do 
not  acquiesce  in  them  ;  and  in  the  course 
of  education  which  they  prescribe  for 
the  rising  race. 

The  fallacy  of  these  prejudices  might 
be  ascertained  by  a  little  attention  to  lite- 
rary history,  and  by  a  Kttle  observation 
upon  the  comparative  conduct  and  felicity 
of  such  women,  as  can  find  resources, 
and  means  to  do  good,  in  their  own 
knowledge  and  genius  ;  and  such  as  are 
governed  by  mere  habit,  and  restricted 
to  domestic  employments  and  trivial 
amusements. 

Those  who  believe  that  women  are 
not  designed  for  this  pursuit,  as  well  as 
the  other  sex,  must  deny  that  they  are 
qualified  for  it ;  for  Providence  would  not 
give  the  faculties,  and  forbid,  or  render 
useless,  the  appropriation  of  them. 

Let  any  person,  curious  to  ascertain 
the  history  of  human  happiness  and  vir- 
tue, inquire  whether  the  most  ignorant, 
or  the  most  enlightened,  among  men, 
enjoy  the  most  enlarged  happiness,  and 
effect  the  most  extensive  good  in  -the 
world  ;  and  having  learned  that  the  most 
intelligent  and  benevolent  of  mankind, 
are  the  truly  happy,  and  the  truly  vir- 
tuous, let  them  inquire  who  first  formed 
these  superior  characters — by  whom  the  ] 
earliest  pursuits  were  directed,  the  most 
permanent  tftibits  given,  the  most  sacred 
principles  instilled.  It  will  most  fre- 
quently be  found,  that  an  enlightened 
mother  laid  the  foundation  of  all  which 
constitutes  the  excellence  we  admire.  In 


the  slightest  biographical  sketches  o? 
great  men,  notices  of  this  fact  are  often 
expressed  without  comment.  We  learn, 
in  the  private  history  of  Lord  Bacon, 
that  his  mother  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  enlightened  women  of  her 
time,  which  was  the  age  of  Elizabeth, 
when  learning  was  in  fashion  among  the 
sex.  We  are  informed  by  Johnson,  that 
Cowley's  poetic  talent  was  first  developed 
by  the  reading  of  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen, 
which  he  found  in  his  mother's  possession. 
It  may  be  presumed,  that  his  mother 
had  a  feeling  of  its  beauties,  that  she  stu- 
died them  with  delight,  and  that  her  son 
imbibed  some  of  his  taste  from  the  plea- 
sure he  observed  her  derive  from  her 
favourite  poet.  We  are  confident  that 
much  of  the  cultivated  talent  of  men  may 
be  traced  to  the  influence  of  women. 
We  are  also  confident,  that  much  that  is 
mean,  vulgar,  and  unamiable,  in  the 
stronger  sex,  may  be  traced  to  the  same 
source.  The  ideas,  principles,  and  ex- 
amples of  females,  are  those  which- are 
first  presented  to  the  infant  mind,  and 
first  impressed  upon  it.  The  very  pow- 
erful effect  of  this  influence  was  noticed 
by  the  great  Mr.  Locke. 

"  It  frequently  happens,  that  doctrines 
which  have  been  derived  from  no  better 
original  than  the  superstition  of  a  nurse, 
or  the  authority  of  an  old  woman,  may, 
by  length  of  time  and  consent  of  neigh- 
bours, grow  up  to  the  dignity  of  princi- 
ples of  religion  or  morality.  These  be- 
ing taught  among  the  first  rudiments  of 
learning,  men  conclude  that  they  are  ori- 
ginal truths,  and  adhere  to  them  as  such." 
In  the  limits  of  this  paper  we  cannot  dis- 
prove at  much  length,  that  the  enlarge- 
ment of  knowledge  has  a  tendency  to 
withdraw  women  from  their  proper  duties ; 
that  it  makes  them  pedantic,  conceited, 
severe,  and  careless  of  decorum.  But 
this  can  be  said  with  truth,  that  if  it  does 
so,  it  is  a  very  extraordinary  result ;  that 
its  operation  upon  the  female  mind  is  en- 
tirely different  from  its  influence  upon 
the  lords  of  creation.  They,  instead  of 
becoming  more  arrogant,  as  they  become 
more  enlightened,  arc  instructed  by  their 
progress  in  knowledge,  how  to  measure 
the  narrowness  of  their  own  powers,  and 
the  smallness  of  their  own  attainments  ; 
and  their  self-estimation  is,  in  a  good  de- 
gree, regulated  by  their  real  and  rela- 
tive importance.     Instead  of  becoming 
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ill-natured  by  their  insight  of  the  human 
heart,  they  learn  its  temptations  and  its 
distresses,  and  lenity  and  love  grow  out 
of  their  intimacy  with  this  fallible  nature 
Instead  of  becoming  indifferent  to  exter- 
nals, they  regard  them  as  "  evidences  of 
things  not  seen,"  and  they  cultivate  re- 
finement, politeness,  and  just  taste,  as 
expressions  of  those  principles  and  feel 
'  ings,  which  govern  their  judgments  and 
purify  their  hearts.  If  women  partake 
of  the  same  moral  nature,  they  are  sub- 
jects of  the  same  moral  laws  ;  and,  as  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  effects  of  un- 
commonly enlarged  moral  and  intellec- 
tual views  upon  masculine  minds,  are 
such  as  have  been  described,  it  cannot 
but  be  inferred,  that,  if  women  are  also 
rational  creatures,  they  will  feel  the  force 
of  the  same  truth  and  knowledge  ;  and 
that  the  more  their  intellectual  powers 
are  employed  upon  this  truth  and  know- 
ledge, the  more  their  ideas  will  be  mul- 
tiplied, their  conversation  exalted,  their 
motives  purified,  and  their  benevolence 
practised.  And  from  the  evidence  of  ex- 
perience and  history,  it  can  easily  be 
proved,  that  the  ignorance  and  prejudices 
of  women  are  an  infinite  fund  of  evil  to 
society  ;  and  from  the  same  testimony, 
it  may  be  learned,  that  their  superior 
knowledge  and  elevation  of  sentiment, 
are  the  pure  fountains  which  send  forth 
those  multiplied  streams  of  virtue  and 
intelligence,  that  give  life,  and  strength, 
and  beauty,  to  the  moral  world.  Let  it 
be  the  ambition  of  the  sex  to  corroborate 
this  fact,  by  general  example— let  them 
"  add  to  virtue,  knowledge  ;" — let  them 
assume  that  glorious  privilege  of  the  hu- 
man being,  "  looking  before  and  after/' 
Let  providence,  and  nature,  and  history, 
furnish  subjects  for  their  curiosity,  their 
meditations,  and  their  inquiries.  When 
they  dwell  upon  the  perfections  of  God, 
they  cannot  be  exercising  an  ungenerous, 
censorious  spirit  toward  their  fellow 
creatures.  When  they  reflect  on  the 
harmonies  of  the  universe,  discordant 
passions  will  not  agitate  their  hearts. 
When  they  explore  all  ages  and '  climes 
for  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  they 
will  not  be  fettered  by  local  and  party 
prejudices,  but  will  perceive  the  bles- 
sedness of  this  age,  and  this  country  ; 
and  gratitude  and  hope  wilt  inspire  the 
most  complacent  feelings  and  the  purest 
designs.   Thus  enlightened,  each,  in  her 


own  sphere,  will  endeavour  to  promote 
some  good—to  diffuse  some  light — to  aid, 
by  some  little  influence,  those  gracious 
purposes,  which  are  devised  by  omnipo- 
tent goodness,  but  which  are  left,  by 
that  goodness,  to  the  agency  of  second 
causes,  in  order  that  human  beings  may 
be  exalted,  while  divine  mercies  are  ac- 
complished ;  and  that  the  humblest  of  his 
creatures  may  be  assimilated  to  the  Crea- 
tor, by  concurrence  in  his  great  work  : 
the  perfection  of  mind  and  the  multipli- 
cation of  happiness* — We  would  not  ex- 
clude the  sex  from  the  highest  pleasures, 
and  the  true  dignity  of  the  human  mind. 
We  believe  that  the  pursuit  of  literature 
makes  man  happier  and  better ;  that  it  is 
particularly  favourable  to  just  thinking  ; 
that  it  induces  benevolence  and  self-com- 
placency ;  and  that,  while  many  of  our 
race  can  only  take  the  benefit  of  the  la- 
bour and  the  genius  of  others,  a  few  are 
appointed  to  this  labour,  and  endowed 
with  this  genius  ;  that  they  (not  to  speak 
irreverently,)  are  &  priesthood,  appointed 
[for  every  given  to  all  men  of  all  countries, 
interpreters  of  truth  ;  worshippers,  not 
idolaters  ;  guides,  and  lights  of  the  world. 
But  we  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  sex 
in  this  vocation. 

Who  that  can  feel  what  is  lovely  in  the 
human  mind  ;  who  that  is  touched  with 
the  sentiment  which  animates  poetry,  and 
which  is  poured  out  in  eloquence  ;  who 
that  has  this  enthusiasm,  }his  perception 
and  relish  of  what  is  refined,  affecting, 
and  elevated,  in  the  soul,  does  not  per- 
petually recognise  it  in  a  superior  wo- 
man— not  only  in  her  beaming  eyes,  and 
melting  tones  ;  but  in  her  thoughts  and 
language  ;  in  the  expression  of 


•  Internal  powers, 


Active,  and  strong,  and  feelingly  alive 
To  each  fine  impulse ;  a  discerning  sense 
Of  decent  and  sublime,  with  quick  disgust 
Of  things  deform 'd,  or  disarrange,  or  gross 
In  species.  " 

This  strength  and  rapidity  of  concep- 
tion, with  sensibility  and  delicacy,  con- 
stitute the  highest  charm  of  a  literary 
production  ;  and  if  but  one  of  the  sex  has 
illustrated  this  perfection,  which  is  fre- 
quently indicated,  though  seldom  ap- 
proached, through  a  multitude  of  obsta- 
cles, to  its  consummation  ;  if  the  instance 
of  Madame  de  Stael  stood  alone,  she  has 
furnished  a  pledge,  that  talents  are  a  gift, 
entrusted  by  the  author  of  every  "  per- 


fect gift,*'  to  women,  as  well  as  to  men, 
for  the  benefit  of  society. 

Mrs.  Sproat's  Family  Lectures,  led  us 
to  a  train  of  thought  which  was  more  ge- 
neral than  the  occasion  of  it.  As  a  book, 
we  do  not  care  much  for  these  lectures  ; 
"  writers  will  write,  and  printers  will 
print,"  saith  Geoffrey  Crayon  ;  and  cri- 
tics will  find  iault,  say  our  readers.  No  : 
we  admire  the  occasion  of  these  lectures  ; 
they  exhibit  a  matron  calling  her  bloom- 
ing family  about  her ;  turning,  for  an 
hour,  from  considering  the  "ways  of  her 
household,"  and  "  opening  her  mouth  with 
wisdom.9'  What  she  told  them  was  con- 
cerning God  and  virtue — heaven  and  hell 
— life  and  death.  These  are  high  themes. 
There  is  something  venerable  in  the  in- 
dividual who  had  fixed  her  thoughts  up- 
on them  for  many  years ;  and  who,  in 
language  of  fondness  and  endearment,  is 
calling  the  minds  of  the  young,  from  be- 
holding vanity,  to  contemplate  things  in- 
finite, eternal,  and  unchangeable !  The 
limits  of  this  article  are  extended  beyond 
its  jelaims  to  attention ;  our  readers  shall 
be  gratified,  in  a  future  number,  by  some 
extracts  from  Mrs.  Sproat's  Lectures. 

COMMON  SENSE. 


FOR  THE  LADIE8'  LITERARY  CABINET. 
ON  LOVE. 

Nature  has  intrusted  to  love,  the  charge 
of  future  generations.  In  discharging  this 
trust,  it  acts  with  power,  gathers  strength 
from  opposition,  and  breaks  through  eve- 
ry obstacle.  Love  gives  a  new  charac- 
ter to  the  soul ;  a  character  of  mildness 
and  humanity.  Hearts  estranged  from 
the  pleasures  of  love,  are  hard,  savage, 
and  merciless.  Behold  in  the  seraglios, 
human  nature  at  the  lowest  point  of  abase- 
ment !  Wretches  there,  maimed  in  body 
and  in  mind,  know  only  to  be  cruel — they 
thirst  for  the  misery  of  another  to  allay 
their  own — a  spectacle  of  wretchedness 
is  necessary  to  make  them  forget,  for  a 
moment,  that  they  are  wretched.  To 
crush  a  feeling  heart  under  the  despotism 
which  has  proved  fatal  to  themselves,  is 
their  only  joy. 

While  other  passions  concentrate  man 
in  himself,  love  makes  him  live  in  ano- 
ther, subdues  selfishness,  and  reveals  to 
him  the  pleasures  of  ministering  to  the 
object  of  his  love. 
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Debauchery  springs  from  a  void  in  the 
mind,  from  egotism,  from  ennui,  from  an 
incapacity  for  noble  sentiments.  Love  is 
the  antidote — it  is  the  companion  of  ac- 
tivity, of  courage,  of  enterprise  ;  and 
there  are  few  men  of  genius  who  have 
not  fell  in  their  writings  some  trace  of 
that  flame.  This  precious  sensibility  is  a 
virtue.  In  detaching  us  from  self,  it  ac- 
customs us  to  attach  ourselves  more  to 
others— it  weakens  pride,  and  sweetens 
ferocity.  The  constant  and  substantial 
good  which  it  procures,  may  well  excuse 
the  accidental  evils.  Perhaps,  in  the 
moment  of  its  highest  power,  it  may  oc- 
cupy the  whole  soul :  but  the  moment  of 
delirium  will  pass.  Love  cannot  harden 
hearts,  nor  extinguish  social  virtue.  The 
lover  becomes  a  husband,  a  parent,  a 
citizen.  Love  communicates  its  amiable 
and  generous  sentiments— it  inspires  sub- 
lime ideas.  We  can  discover  in  writings, 
which  survive  the  grave,  if  their  authors 
ever  loved.  That  passion,  so  friendly 
to  genius  and  to  virtue,  pervades  their 
productions  with  a  pleasing  and  penetrat- 
ing warmth.  True  love  enters  not  into 
base  and  selfish  minda,  or  it  quickly  trans- 
forms them.  Its  brightest  triumph  is 
over  debauchery — that  monster  which 
assumes  its  mask  to  debase  our  souls,  and 
obscure  their  worthiest  faculties. 

FLORIAN. 


sasasEaaasasssaK^assBBsseseeaasK! 
FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

THE  TRIFLER,  No.  XL 

"TriJUs,  light  as  air ." 

In  my  first  number,  you  recollect  I  at- 
tempted to  give  you  some  idea  of  my  cha- 
racter. I  now  inform  you  of  my  object 
en  view.  The  fact  is,  my  head  is  so  crowd- 
ed, so  borthened  with  weighty  ideas, 
that  according  to  my  physician's  advice, 
•there  is  no  other  way  to  rid  myself  of 
them,  than  by  committing  theni  to  paper. 
In  doing  this,  there  will  be  three  objects 
obtained,  namely: — 1st.  To  prove  my 
friendship  to  "  Heaven's  last  best  gift  to 
man."  2nd.  To  add  a  trifle,  yes,  a  trifle, 
to  the  columns  of  a  meritorious  publication. 
3rd.  And  not  the  least,  to  relieve  my  own 
dear  self  of  a  disorder  which  few,  I  fear, 
are  troubled  with.  In  attempting  to  en- 
compass my  end,  I  shall  follow  whatever 
course  my  desultory  thoughts  may  lead  me, 
without  being  frightened  by  the,gneers  of 


would-be  critics,  or  mortified  by  the 
contempt  displayed  by.  sapient  editors  of 
some  of  our  public  journals.  Nothing 
shall  proceed  from  the  "  Trifler,"  that 
clashes  with  the  known  rules  of  piety, 
virtue,  and  morality  ;  and  however  sim- 
ple it  may  appear  to  the  "  wise  in  their 
own  conceits,"  it  shall  at  least  be  inno- 
cent. I  may  be  thought  a  simpleton,  or 
an  idler,  it  makes  no  kind  of  difference 
which,  conscious  as  1  am  of  no  vicious 
motives.  The  thoughts  and  sage  reflec- 
tions of  many  people,  I  no  more  regard 
than  I  do  the  idle  wind  that  passes  by 
unheeded.  In  all  literary  periodical  pub- 
lications, light  matter  in  a  certain  degree 
is  as  necessary  as  heavy.  They  should 
be  considered  as  asalmagundy,  a  kaleido- 
scope, whose  different  dishes  and  various 
hues  may  please  the  appetite  and  afford 
amusement  Even  if  they  do  not  edify, 
they  may  at  least  be  employed  to  lighten 
the  mind,  that  has  been  devoted  to  more 
heavy  abstruse  studies.  Should  I,  in  the 
warmth  of  my  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the 
softer  sex,  let  drop  any  expression  that 
might  be  construed  into  a  meaning,  that 
I  have  turned  traitor  to  my  own  sex  ;  let 
the  vile  miscreant  who  attempts  that, 
produce  his  evidence.  Let  it  be  perfect- 
ly understood,  that  I  care  for  no  indivi- 
dual, saving  any  of  those  who  belong  to 
that  class  of  human  beings  whose  cause  I 
have,  in  my  own  opinion,  so  ably  under- 
taken to  protect  and  defend.  Many  may 
suppose  that  another  Wollstoncroft  has 
arisen— no  such  thing.  I  do  not  believe 
in  all  the  doctrines  of  that  writer.  In 
fact,  I  consider  myself  vastly  superior 
to  her  in  erudition ;  and  though  my  as- 
sertions may  appear  contradictory  to  eve- 
ry one,  still  it  will  only  appear  so  to  their 
inferior  understandings.  What  nonsense  ! 
says  one.  No  such  thing,  my  dear  sir, 
it  is  only  the  weakness  of  your  under- 
standing that  makes  you  think  so. 


MATRIMONY. 

A  young  man  at  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  who 
met  with  seme  difficulty  in  his  courtship, 
from  the  father  of  the  young  woman 
whom  he  was  addressing,  and  being  for- 
bidden to  visit  her,  procured  a  warrant 
for  the  father,  and  a  summons  for  the 
daughter.  Having  got  the  father  into 
the  custody  of  an  officer,  and  procured 


the  attendance  of  the  daughter  at  the 
office  of  tbe  justice,  the  suit  with  her 
was  soon  settled  by  marriage,  and  the 
one  against  the  father  withdrawn,  and  he 
permitted  te  go  home. 


ANECDOTES. 

A  young  man,  who  was  a  great  talker,  # 
was  sent  by  his  parent  t6  Socrates  to 
learn  oratory.  On  being  presented  to 
Socrates,  the  lad  spoke  so  incessantly 
that  he  was  out  of  all  patience.  When 
the  bargain  came  to  be  struck,  Socrates 
asked  him  double  price. — "  Why  charge 
me  double,"  said  the  young  fellow. — 
"  Because,"  said  the  orator,  "  I  must 
teach  you  two  sciences  :  the  one  to  hold 
your  tongue,  and  the  other  how  to 
speak." 

.  •  w^ffg  • 

Curran,  at  a  public  dinner,  was  de- 
fending his  countrymen  against  the  im- 
putation of  being  a  natuifclly  vicious  race. 
"  Many  of  our  faults,  for  instance,"  said 
he,  "  arise  from  our  too  free  use  of  the 
circulating  medium,  (pointing  to  the 
wine,)  but  I  never  heard  of  an  Irishman 
being  born  drunk" 

An  Irish  gentleman,  wishing  to  show 
the  excess  of  his  connubial  affection,  thus 
addressed  the  sweet  creature  to  whom 
he  was  linked  for  life  by  the  chains  of 
Hymen — "  Heaven  forbid,  my  dear,  that 
I  should  ever  live  to  see  you  a  widow." 

A  preacher  in  Arabia,  having  taken  for 
his  text  the  portion  of  the  Koran,  "  I 
have  called  Noah,"  after  twice  repeat- 
ing his  text,  made  a  long  pause ;  when 
an  Arab  present  thinking  he  was  waiting 
for  an  answer,  exclaimed,  "  If  Noah  will ' 
not  come,  call  somebody  else." 


The  motto  of  the  English  arms  is, 
"  Honl  soit  qui  mal-y  pense."  A  York- 
shire wag  reading  iW  on  the  sign  of  a 
public  Inn,  rendered  it  thus—"  Honey, 
Suet,  Quills,  Malt,  and  Peas." 


An  English  school  mistress  who  had 
an  obliquity  in  her  vision,  asked  a  child 
what  SEE  spelt.  The  child  hesitated. 
"  What  do  I  do  when  I  look  at  you  ?" 
said  the  mistress.  "Squint"  answered 
( the  pupil. 
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POETRY. 


FOR  TBI  LADIES*  LITERARY  CABINET. 

THE  FINAL  PARTING. 

Alas !  that  morn,  so  sad  and  drear ! 

When  sorrow  banish'd  gladness — 
I  still  the  parting  accents  hear, 

Which  drive  my  soul  to  madness. 
Ah  !  ne'er  shall  I  the  scene  forget, 

Of  that  distracting  day — 
With  soul  o'ercharged,  he  heaved  a  sigh, 

And  tore  himself  away. 

He  gave  the  last— the  parting  kiss- 
How  dreadful  'twas  to  sever 

Two  hearts  together  knit  in  bliss 
We  thought  would  last  forever ! 

In  mutual  bliss  our  hours  had  pass'd, 
Beneath  a  cloudless  sky ; 

We  dream'd  of  happiness  and  love, 
And  thought  no  tempest  nigh. 

But,  ah  !  too  soon  the  lowering  storm, 

Above  our  heads  suspended, 
Too  soon  it  burst,  and  bowed  that  form, 

Which  lore  in  vain  defended. 
One  fond,  one  lingering  hope  alone, 

Now  soothes  this  widowed  heart— 
The  hope  to  meet  my  Anson,  soon. 

Where  lovers  never  part. 

ADELINE. 

FOR  TBS  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

TO  ADELINE. 

Why  heaves  thy  breast  that  anguish 'd  sigh, 
That  seems  to  say  thy  heart  is  broken  ? 

Why  mils  the  tear-drop  from  thine  eye.? 
Alas!  that  gem  is  sorrow's  token. 

Ob,  well  I  know  thy  heart's  deep  anguish — 
Thou  labourist  vainly  to  conceal 

From  friendship's  eye  that  bosom's  sadness— 
Tis  friends  alone  can  weep— tan  feel. 

Though  thou  hast  lost  the  dearest  tie, 
That  ever  bound  two  hearts  together ; 

Believe  not  all  thy  joys  will  lie, 
Lost  in  oblivion's  gulf  forever. 

Tby  youthful  hoars  are  gone,  alas  ! 

As  fleeting  clouds  at  noon  of  day  ; 
But  memory  lingers  o'er  the  past, 

Like  the  last  gleam  of  twilight  grey. 

Yes,  surely  happiness  thoul't  know- 
Then  cease  at  Heav'ns  decrees  to  pine ; 

For  if  true  bliss  from  virtue  How, 
The  purest  happiness  is  thine. 

MARY  ANN. 

FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

THE  STORM. 

Awful  sounds  the  direful  thunder, 

Vivid  lightning  fires  the  sky ; 
Frightened  mortals  seek  their  houses, 

Cattle  o'er  the  country  fly. 


Dreadful,  awful,  wild,  tornado, 

For  what  purpose  wert  thou  sent  ? 
To  destroy  the  guilty  sinner, 

And  take  away  the  life  that's  lent  ? 
Thou  wert  sent  by  powerful  goodness, 

By  thy  strength  to  clear  the  air, 
Of  all  unhealthy,  baneful  vapours, 

Which  augment  the  mortal's  care. 
Dreadful  art  thou  in  appearance, 

Fearful  dost  thou  seem  to  man, 
But  thou  hast  a  wholesome  influence, 

Clearing  bog  and  sweet'ning  fen. 
Let  us,  then,  not  dread  thy  coming, 
r  Let  us  view  thee  without  fear ; 

For  the  guardian  Lord  of  mankind, 

Though  we  think  not,  yet  is  near. 
JVVw.  30th,  1819.  BOREAS. 

roa  THE  ladies'  literary  cabinet. 

TO  MISS'L****  J«HHMHM* 

Of  Carmtlj  Putnam  County,  JVew-  Yorkt 

In  whose  society  I  visited  the  romantic  Lake  of 
Mahapoc,  during  the  last  summer,  and  who  gave 
additional  charms  to  its  picturesque  grandeur  by 
a  detail  of  most  interesting  information  connect- 
ed with  the  scene. 

These  lines  are  inscribed,  with  feelings  of  the 
gratitude  and  admiration,  by  her  friend, 


MAHAPOC. 

The  mists  of  the  lake  are  swift  gliding  away, 
And  melting  in  air,  'mid  the  morning's  first 
gleam; 
And  the  bine- waves  of  Mahapoc  smile  'neath  its 
ray, 
As  they  rise  from  the  darkness,  and  roll  in  its 
beam. 

The  calm  and  the  silence  of  safety  is  here, 

Where  once  the  wild  yell  of  the  Savage  arose ; 
Where,  fierce  as  the  tempest,  with  heart  void  of 
fear, 
With  the  shriek  and  the  war-hoop  he  ruflh'd  on 
bis  foes. 

Those  times  have  gone  by,  and  the  chiefs  are  no 
more, 
They  have  pass'd  from  the  scene-— they  have 
sunk  in  the  grave ; 
And  cold  are  the  hearts  that  once  lorded  this  shore, 
And  in  dust  are  the  bosoms  that  breasted  this 
wave. 

Tet  oft  when  the  sun  in  his  splendour  has  set, 

And  the  wild-rose  and  lily  is  bending  with  dew, 
And  the  watch-fires  of  heaven  on  their  circuits 

have  met,  • 

\    Their  forms  seem  to  glide  through  the  clouds' 
misty  hue. 

Oft,  too,  when  drear  midnight  with  gloom  fills 
the  sky, 
And  the  storm-clond  in  fury  hangs  low  o'er  the 
lake; 
When  the  tempest  howls  round,  and  the  bleak 
wind  is  high, 
They  sail  through  the  spray,  where  the  white 
D  surges  break, 


Then  they  rise  on  the  wind  thro'  the  clouds  that 
surround  them, 
Fierce  as  the  lightning  that  gleams  thro'  the 
vale; 
And  toud  as  the  thunders  that  rattle  around  them, 
Their  shrieks  rise  iu  concert,  and  join  with  the 
gale. 

Where  the  night-yell's  abroad,  and  the  breakers 
are  high, 
Full  wildly  they  hover,  thro'  mist  and  thro' 
spray; 
Till  the  clouds  of  the  east  tell  that  morning  is  nigh» 
And  its  light  breaks  in  glory,  and  warns  them 
away. 

Then  quickly  they  vanish,  they  fly  with  the  gale, 
Like  the  mist  on  the  lake  at  the  morning's  first 
gleam; 
Day  again  breaks  in  beauty,  illuming  the  vale, 
And  the  blue-waves  of  Mahapoc  smile  'neath 

his  beam. 
New-  York,  Mn>.  24/*,  1819. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

LINES, 

To  a  young  gentleman  who  is  so  bashful  that  he 
cannot  took  a  woman  in  the  fact. —Written  by  a 
young  Lady. 

Why  glows  the  crimson  on  that  cheek  ? 

Why  look  so  very  coy, 
Whene'er  thy  tongue  begins  to  speak  ? 

Declare,  O !  bashful  boy. 

Complying,  wishing,  kind,  andlree, 

Our  sex  are  always  found ; 
As  free  and  kind,  complying  be, 

And  boldly  stand  your  ground. 

The  girls  all  jeer  to  see  you  thus, 

Reversing  nature's  plan ; 
No  more  be  thought  then  one  ef  us, 

But  prove  yourself  a  man. 

GERTRUDE. 


rOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

AN  ANSWER  TO  H., 

In  the  Liverpool  Mercury  of  the  Vlth  August,  1819. 
Oh  !  I  could  wish  to  dry  thy  eye, 

Relieve  thy  woes,  allay  thy  fear ; 
I  do  not  wish  that  thou  should'st  sigh. 

Nor  ever,  ever,  shed  a  tear. 

Tis  adverse  fate  which  makes  me  roam, 
To  thee  I  would  be  always  near ; 

But  care  and  wo  seem  now  my  doom, 
I  cannot  wipe  thy  falling  tear. 

Then  let  me  ease  thy  wounded  heart, 
Tell  thee  that  thou  to  me  art  dear ; 

Pluck  from  thy  breast  th'envenom'd  dart, 
And  tell  thee  not  to  shed  a  tear. 

The  morning  shows  its  pearly  dew, 
With  splendour  bright  the  heavens  appear ; 

"  But  my  sad  heart  can  only  view," 
That  thou,  my  love,  should  shed  a  tear. 

Oh!  wipe  and  dry  thy  beauteous  eye, 
Surely  there's  happiness  in  store ; 

No  longer  weep,  no  longer  sigh, 
We'll  meet  again  to  pert  no  more* 
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From  an  old  Magatine,  (altered). 
EPIGRAM. 

Fame  soys,  there  are  (we  hope  fame  fibs,) 

Among  our  modern  youth, 
Who  lace  around  their  dainty  ribs, 

A  pair  of  stays,  for  sooth. 

Fortune — howe'er  in  different  ways 
Thou  settlest  rank  and  riches, 

Oh,  match  these  dandy  youths  in  stays, 
With  wives — who  wear  the  breeches. 


NEW-YORK, 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  11,  1819. 

ERRATA. 
Wre  regret  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  acknow- 
ledging a  few  errors,  which  occurred  in  the  ele- 
gant effusion  of  Q.  of  New-Jerxey,  published  in 
our  last ;  but  our  high  respect  for  the  author,  and 
regard  for  common  justice,  renders  it  indispen- 
sable. In  justice  to  ourselves,  however,  we 
must  add,  that  most  of  them  were  owing  to  the 
illegibility  of  his  MS. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several  communications  have  been  received 
since  our  last,  which  shall  be  duly  noticed. 
Among  them  are  "  Debates  for  the  Ladies."— 
«  The  Wanderer."—"  To  a  Bird."— "  To  Morris." 
«  To  Caroline."— "To Fancy,"— ''The  Linnet  "$*. 

Congress  convened  at  the  city  of  Washington, 
on  Monday  last.  Our  correspondent,  writes  us 
that  "  the  capital  is  now  filling  for  the  winter, 
and  will  exhibit  ,a  more  brilliant  assemblage  of 
beauty,  fashion,  and  talent,  than  on  any  former 
occasion." 

Wanton  Cruelty.— On  Sunday  evening  last, 
Bethel  Church,  corner  of  Christie  and  Delancy 
streets,  was  crowded  to  excess,  it  having  been 
announced  that  a  collection  was  to  be  made  for 
the  purpose  of  defraying  certain  expenses  attend- 
ing its  completion. 

During  the  services,  a  stone  was  thrown  into 
one  of  the  side  windows,  which  eicited  an  alarm, 
the  cause  of  which  was  not  understood  by  only 
a  small  part  of  the  congregation,  and  immediate- 
ly it  was  rumoured  that  the  galleries  were  falling 
— when  a  scene  of  confusion  ensued,  not  easy  to 
be  described  ;  and  it  is  reported  that  several  ac- 
cidents of  a  serious  nature  occurred  by  jumping 
from  the  windows. 

Prophecy  Fulfilled.- In  May  last,  Levy  Had- 
locki  a  man  70  years  of  age,  solemnly  cautioned 
his  "  fellow  mortals,'*  through  a  New-Hampshire 
paper,  that  "when  August  comes  in  on  the 
Lord's  day,  great  property  is  consumed  by  fire" 
in  tiie  course  of  that  yean  Last  August  com- 
menced on  Sunday,  and  the  present  year  has 
witnessed  many  severe  conflagrations,  in  which 
immense  property  has  been  destroyed  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  citizens  of  Fayette ville,  N.  C.  have  trans- 
mitted for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  fire  at 
Wilmington,  cash  $1105,  and  also  26  barrels  of 
Vlour. 


Some  disturbance  has  occurred  in  the  Boston 
Theatre,  on  account  of  Mr.  Brown  refusing  to 
play  secondary  characters  to  Mr.  Wallack.  Mr. 
B.  has  appealed  to  the  public  in  a  handsome  ad- 
dress, and  pleads  the  terms  of  his  engagement  as 
an  excuse  for  his  conduct. 

Ivanhoe,  a  romance,  by  the  author  of  Waver* 
ly,  he.  in  three  volumes,  is  announced  as  being 
in  the  press,  at  Edinburgh. 

The  Quebec  Gazette  of  the  16th  uK.  says—- 
"  During  the  night  of' Tuesday  last,  there  fell  in 
1  the  township  of  Broughton,  on  the  south  shore, 
so  great  a  quantity  of  black  powder,  as  complete- 
ly to  cover  the  snow  which  was  then  on  the 
ground.  A  small  quantity  of  the  powder  has 
been  brought  to  town,  and  will  be  analysed." 

Mr.  J.  W.  Seymour  has  issued  proposals  for 
publishing,  at  Canandaigua,  a  weekly  paper,  to 
be  entitled  "  The  Western  Farmer."  It  is  to  be 
devoted  chiefly  to  Agriculture,  and  the  sciences 
connected  with  it. 

American  Bible  Soeiety.— The  Treasurer  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  acknowledges  the  re- 
ceipt of  jf3}062  76,  during  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber last.  There  have  been  1,684  bibles  distribu- 
ted, and  420  testaments  distributed  during  that 
time. 

DECEASED  GOVERNORS. 

"  They  who  the  path  of  honour  ever  trod, 
True  to  their  faith,  their  country,  and  their  God, 
On  their  blest  heads,  our  hands  shall  fix  the  crown, 
Wove  of  the  deathless  laurels  of  .renown,'* 

In  the  short  period  of  eight  weeks,  no  less  than 
seven  citizens,  who  had  been  elevated  to  the  of- 
fice of  Governor,  in  different  States,  have  been 
called  from  time  to  eternity. 

John  Langdon,  former  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New-Hampshire,  died  at  Portsmouth,  Sept. 
18,  1810. 

William  Rabun,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  died  at  his  residence  in  Hancock  coun- 
ty, Oct  25,  1819. 

Thomas  Johnson,  the  first  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Maryland,  after  the  declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, died  at  Frederiekstown,  Oct.  26, 1819. 

Caleb  Strong,  late  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  died  at  Northampton,  suddenly, 
Nov.  7, 1819. 

Simon  Snyder,  late  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  died  at  Selin's  Grove,  Union  coun- 
ty, Nov.  9, 1819. 

Thomas  Sim  Lee,  the  second  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  after  the  declaration  of  In- 
dependence, died  at  Needwood,  Frederick  coun- 
ty, Nov.  9, 1819. 

Henry  Molteston,  Governor  elect  of  the  State 
of  Delaware,  died  at  his  residence,  in  Kent  coun- 
ty, a  few  days  since. 

WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS. 
The  City  Inspector  reports  the  deaths  of  46 
persons  during  the  week,  ending  on  Saturday,  the 
4th  inst. — Of  whom  5  were  of  the  age  of  one 
year  and  under;  between  the  age  of  1  and  2, 4  ; 
2  and  6,  4 ;  6  ane>10, 5  ;  10  and  20, 8 ;  20  and 
30,6;  30  and  40,5;  40  and  60, 6;  60  and  60,1; 
60  and  70,  3 ;  70  and  80,  6 ;  80  and  90,  1  — 
Diseases  :  Apoplexy  2,  child  bed  1,  consumption 
7,  convulsions  3,  cramp  in  the  stomach  1,  diarr- 
hoea 1,  dropsy  2,  dropsy  in  the  bead  1,  dysentery 
1,  fever  1,  puerperal  fever  1,  typhus  fever  4,  gra- 
vel 3,  hemorrhage  1,  hives  8)  infantile  flux  1,  in-, 
nammation  of  the  bowels  1,  inflammation  of- the 
chest  1,  jaundice  1)  locked  jaw  1,  old  age  4,schro- 
fula  1,  spasms  1,  still  born  1,  tabes  mesenterica  1, 
unknown  1. — Men  14,  Women  11,  Boys  13, 
Girls  7. 

GEORGE  CUMING,  City  Inspector. 


Notices  of  Marriages  will  not  be  inserted  in  the 
Cabinet,  unless  they  are  endorsed  by  the  writer, 
with  his  address. 


MARRIED, 

On  the  22d  ult.  by  the  Rev.  Archibald  M'Clay, 
Mr.  John  Miller,*  merchant,  of  Troy,  to  Miss  Ma- 
ria Laford,  of  this  city. 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  27th  ult.  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  M'Clay,  Captain  Gideon  Hull,  to  the  amiable 
Miss  Eliza  Wbitmore,  both  of  this  city. 

Same  evening,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Montgomery, 
Mr.  William  Henry  Le  Roy,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Emmet,  both  of  this  chy. 

On  Sunday  evening,  the  28th  ult.  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Lyell,  Mr.  Isaac  Haulenbeck,  of  this  city,  to 
Miss  Mary  Ann  Reid,  of  Brooklyn. 

On  Monday  evening,  the  29th  ult.  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  William  Henry  Peck,  to  Miss 
Jane  Simmon  Coutant,  daughter  of  Gilbert  Cou- 
tant,  Esq.  all  of  this  city. 

Same  evening,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whelpley,  Mr. 
Samuel  Wolcott,  to  Miss  Mary  Mitchell,  daughter 
of  Andrew  Mitchell,  Esq.  all  of  this  city. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  1st  inst.  by  the 
Rev  Mr.  Montgomery,  David  C.  Colden,  Esq. 
to  Miss  Frances  Wilkes,  daughter  of  Charles 
Wilkes,  Esq. 

Same  evening,  by  the  Rev.  William  Parkinson, 
Mr.  Stephen  C.  Wheeler,  of  Richmond,  (Va.)  to 
Miss  Ann  B.  Holmes,  eldest  daughter  of  Captain 
Samuel  Holmes,  of  this  city. 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  2d  inst.  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Milnor,  Mr.  James  Lloyd,  Esq.  of  Monmouth, 
(N.  J.)  to  Miss  Mary  F.  Throckmorton,  daughter 
of  Mr.  William  Throckmorton,  of  this  city. 

Same  evening,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Romeyn,  Mr. 
Henry  Coit,  merchant,  of  this  city,  to  Miss  Ann 
Talman,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Sa- 
muel Talman. 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  4th  inst.  by  the  Rev. 
Archibald  M'Clay,  Mr.  Horace  Hall,  to  Miss 
Margaret  Heckel,  both  of  this  city. 

At  Glastenbury,  (Con.)  Mr.  George  Merrick, 
to  Miss  Betsey  Holttster. 


DIED, 

On  the  12th  ult.  of  a  lingering  consumption} 
Mr.  John  Moffat,  printer,  aged  38  years. 

On  the  29th  ult.  Mr.  Henry  Michaels. 

Same  day,  Mr.  Henry  Spicer,  aged  33  years. 

On  the  30th  ult.  of  a  lingering  illness,  Mr.  Isaac 
Dodge,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age. 

Same  day,  at  Jamaica,  (L.  I.)  Major  Thomas 
Wickes,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 

On  the  1st  inst.  after  a  short  and  severe  illness, 
Mr.  James  Clements,  veterinary  surgeon,  in  the 
45th  year  of  bis  age 

Same  day,  of  dropsy  in  the  head,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Simonson,  daughter  of  John  Simonson. 

On  the  2d  inst.  Miss  Hannah  M'Leod. 

On  the  3d  inst  Mr.  James  M'Kee,  a  native  of 
Gallowayshire,  Scotland,  aged  69  years. 

Same  day,  in  a  fit  of  apopley,  Mr.  Gideon, 
Kimberly,  aged  65  years. 

On  the  6th  inst  Miss  Ann  Jennings. 

On  the  7th  inst.  suddenly,  of  ajioplexy,  Peter 
Mesier,  Esq.  an  aged  and  respectable  inhabitant, 
and  many  years  alderman  of  this  city. 
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THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Among  the  living  painters  of  Europe, 
whose  productions  have  already  acquired 
them  a  lasting  celebrity,  William  Allan, 
Esq.  holds  no  inferior  rank.  This  gen- 
tleman now  resides  in  Edinburgh,  the 
place  of  his  nativity  ;  but  has  spent  many 
years  of  his  life  in  various  regions  of  the 
East,  studying  Oriental  subjects,  customs, 
and  manners.  The  following  critical  re- 
marks on  a  few  of  his  performances,  are 
copied  from  a  work,  entitled,  "  Peter's 
Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk"  from  which  we 
hare  once  before  made  a  copious  extract. 
It  is  a  popular  work,  lately  published  at 
Edinburgh,  of  which  city  it  gives  a  plea- 
sing description,  together  with  the  man- 
ners and  fashions  of  its  inhabitants.  We 
are  informed  that  it  wiD  be  shortly  pub- 
lished in  this  city,  being  now  in  the 
press.  The  writer  thus  notices  Mr. 
Allan's  painting  of  the 

CIRCASSIAN  CAPTIVES. 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  pictures 
lull  in  his  possession,  is  the  Sale  of  Cir- 
cassian Captives  to  a  Turkish  Bashaw.  I 
think  it  is  probable  you  must  have  read 
some  account  of  this  picture  in  the  news- 
papers more  than  a  year  ago  ;  (or  it  was 
one  season  in  the  London  Exhibition,  and 
attracted  great  admiration,  as  1  hear,  from 
all  the  critics  who  saw  it  there.  You 
will  find  a  pretty  full  description,  how- 
ever, in  one  of  the  numbers  of  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  which  I  have  lately 


sent  you — although  I  cannot  say  that  I 
think  this  description  quite  so  accurate 
as   it  might  have  been.     The  picture 
does  not  stand  in  need  of  the  aid  of  fancy 
in  order  to  make  it  be  admired ;  and  1 
cannot  help  thinking  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  mere  fancy  gratuitously 
mixed  up  with  the  statement  there  given, 
both  of  its  composition  and  its  expression. 
The  essential  interest  of  the  piece,  how 
ever — the  groupe,  namely,  of  the  lover 
parted  from  his  mistress,  and  the  fine 
contrast  afforded  to  this  groupe,  by  the 
cold,  determined,  brutal  indifference  in 
the  countenance  and  attitude  of  the  Ba- 
shaw, are  given  quite  as  they  ought  to 
be ;  and  the  adjuncts,  which  have  been 
somewhat  misrepresented,,  are  of  com- 
paratively trivial    importance.      I    can 
scarcely  conceive  of  a  finer  subject  for 
this  kind  of  painting ;  nor  can  I  easily 
suppose,  that  it  could  have  been  treated 
in  a  more  masterly  manner.    The  great 
number  of  the  figures  does  not  in  the 
least  mar  the  harmony  of  the  general 
expression ;  nay,  in  order  to  make  us 
enter  fully  into  the  nature  of  the  barba- 
rian scene  represented,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  show  us,  that  it  was  a  scene 
of  common  occurrence,  and  every  day 
gazed  on  by  a  thousand  hard  eyes,  with- 
out the  slightest  touch  of  compassion  or 
sympathy.     It  was  not  necessary  to  re- 
present the  broken-hearted  sufferers  be- 
fore us  as  bending  under  the  weight  of 
any  calamity  peculiar  to  themselves  alone. 
They  are  bowed  down,  not  with  the  touch 
of  individual  sorrow  alone,  but  with  the 
despair,  the  familiar  despair  of  a  devoted 
and  abandoned  race — a  race,  among  whose 
brightest  gleams  of  felicity  there  must 
ever  mingle  the  shadows  of  despondence 
— whose  bride-grooms  can  never  go  forth 
"  rejoicing  in    their  strength" — whose 
brides  can  never  be   "  brought  out  of 
their  palaces,"  without  some  darkening 
clouds  of  melancholy  remembrances,  and 
still  more  melancholy  fears,  to  cast  a 
gloom  over  the  gay  procession.    Solitary 
sorrows  are  the  privilege  of  freemen ; 
it  is  the  darker  lot  of  slaves  to  suffer  in 
crowds,  and  before  crowds.    Their  mi- 
sery has  no  sanctuary ;  they  are  not  left! 


alone  even  to  die.  They  are  cattle,  net 
men  ;  they  must  be  counted  by  the  head 
before  being  led  forth  to  the  slaughter. 

The  colouring  of  this  picture  is  as' 
charming  as  its  conception  is  profound. 
The  fault  found  with  it  by  some  of  the' 
critics— I  mean  the  greyness  and  uniform 
sobriety  of  its  hues — strikes  me  as  being 
one  of  its  greatest  beauties.  Without 
this,  it  was  impossible  that  the  artist 
could  have  given  so  fine  an  idea  of  the* 
studious  coolness  and  shadiness  of  an  ori- 
ental palace — so  different,  so  necessarily 
different,  from  any  thing  that  luxury  can 
ever  demand  in  our  northern  climates.  It 
harmonizes,  too,  in  the  happiest  manner, 
with  the  melancholy  character  of  the 
scene  represented.  It  seems  as  if  even 
the  eastern  sun  had  been  willing  to  with- 
draw his  beams  from  such  a  spectacle  of 
misery.  Where  the  light  does  stream 
through  the  narrow  window  at  the  back 
of  the  lordly  Turk,  nothing  can  be  richer ' 
than  the  tones  of  the  drapery — the  cur* 
tains  that  shelter1 — above  all,  the  embroi- 
dered cushions  and  carpets  that  support 
the  luxurious  Merchant  of  Blood.  The 
cold,  blue  dampness  of  the  marble  floor, 
on  which  the  victims  of  his  brutality  are 
kneeling,  or  staggering  before  him,  con- 
trasts, as  it  should  do,  with  the  golden 
pomp  amidst  which  the  oppressor  is 
seated.  It  is  so,  that  they  who  drink'the 
waters  of  bitterness,  and  are  covered  with 
sackcloth  and  ashes,  should  be  contrasted 
with  him,  who  "  is  clothed  in  fine  linen, 
and  fareth  sumptuously  every  day." 
There  are,  however,  many  other  pic- 
tures of  the  artist  against  which  the  same 
charge  might  have  been  brought  with 
greater  justice. 

There  are  several  beautiful  little  pic- 
tures, the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the 
same  region ;  and  1  think  they  have  an 
admirable  effect  as  viewed  in  juxta-posi- 
tion  with  this  splendid  master-piece. 
They  afford  little  glimpses,  as  it  were, 
into  the  week-day  employments  and 
amusements  of  the  beings,  who  are  re- 
presented in  the  larger  picture  as  under- 
going the  last  severity  of  their  hard  des- 
tiny. They  prepare  the  eye  to  shudder 
at  the  terrors  of  the  captivity,  by  making 
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it  familiar  with  the  scenes  of  mirth,  and 
gayety,  and  innocence,  which  these  ter- 
rors are  fated  so  often  to  disturb.     Such, 
above  all,  was  the  effect  of  a  sweet  little 
picture,  which  represents  a  Circassian 
family  seated  at  the  door  of  their  own 
cottage,  beneath   the  shadow  of  their 
sycai*ore,  while  the  golden  sun  is  going 
down  calmly  behind  them,,  amidst  the 
rich  quiet  azure  of  their  own  paternal 
mountains.     The  old  father  and  mother, 
with  their  children  sporting  about  their 
knees,  while  the  travelling  musician  is 
dancing  before  them  in  his  wild  grotesque 
attitudes,  to  the  sound  of  his  rebeck — 
and    the    daughter   just    blushing    into 
womanhood,  tbrat  peeps,  with  that  face  of 
innocent  delight,  over  the  shoulder  of 
her  mother— how  little  do  they  think  for 
the   moment  of  any  thing  beyond  the 
simple  mirth  of  their  sequestered  home ! 
And  yet  such  are  the  solitudes  to  which 
the  foot  of  the  spoiler  may  so  easily  find 
a  path.     Surely  there  is  a  fine  feeling  of 
poetry  in  the  mind  of  this  painter.     He 
knows  well,  that  there  are  two  sides  to 
the  great  picture  of  Human  Life ;  and  he 
has  imagination  to  feel  how  they  reflect, 
mutually,  interest,  and  passion,  and  ten- 
derness upon  each  other. 

[To  bt  continued.] 


FOB.  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

ON  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

«  Ob,  Genius,  wberesoe'er  thou  pour*st  thy  light. 
All  things  become  more  beautiful  and  bright ; 
And  what  at  first  but  mean  and  trivial  seems, 
Looks  lovely  in  the  splendour  of  thy  beams. 
So  when  tbe  Sun,  unfailing  source  of  day, 
Bending  toward  western  worlds  his  rapid  way, 
Thro'  fields  of  astire  rolls  his  flaming  car, 
Fragments  of  glass,  and  bits  of  broken  spar, 
Catch  the  rich  lustre  of  his  dazzling  rays, 
>ud  rival  e'en  the  diamond  in  its  blaze." 

Nations  are  in  general  so  jealous  of 
their  own  literary  acquirements,  that  it 
is  with  great  reluctance  they  allow  merit 
in  others.  A  few,  distinguished  in  the 
circlo  of  science,  a  sort  of  literary  nobi- 
lity, studiously  disseminate  this  opinion, 
in  order  to  render  the  basis  on  which 
they  rest  more  permanent  and  substan- 
tial. The  literati  of  England,  joined  by 
other  nations  of  Europe,  have  long  since 
questioned  the  probability  of  genius  be- 
ing the  growth  of  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Were  we  to  trace  this  opinion  to  its 


source,  we  should  find  that  it  originated 
rather  in  jealousy  than  conviction  ;  and 
where  facts  were  found  wanting  to  cor- 
roborate it,  their  place  was  supplied  by 
the  effusions  of  prejudiced  minds.   These 
literati,  who  thus  decry  our  merits,  have 
long  since  been  amazed  by  tbe  sparks  of 
genius  which  have  been   elicited   from 
many  of  our  countrymen,  and  have  deem- 
ed it  necessary  to  exert  their  utmost  en- 
deavours to  extinguish  these,  least  they 
should  kindle   into  a  flame  that  would 
dazzle  the  world  by  its  brilliancy,  and 
overthrow  their  long-cherished  hopes  of 
mental  superiority.     It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion (in  this  essay)  to  dwell  upon  the 
many  arguments  which  they  have  bror  *tHt 
forward  to  prove  our  deficiency  in  intel- 
lect.    But  I  will  endeavour  to  show  the 
fallacy  of  this  opinion,  and  to  point  out 
the  rapid  progress  which  literature  has 
made  in  our  country  during  the  few  past 
years,  by  contrasting  its  present  situation 
with  what  it  formerly  was. 

If  we  cast  a  retrospective  glance  over 
those  successive  ages,  during  which  the 
race  of  man,  growing  in  number,  and  in- 
creasing in  power,  has  almost  spread  it- 
self over  all  the  habitable  globe — "  what 
a  variety  of  interesting  events  attract  our 
attention."     In  this  wide  and  far  extend 
ed  survey,  we  behold  nations  rising  from 
obscurity  to  grandeur  ;  and  again  we  see 
them  fallen  from  all  their  glory,  and  sur- 
rounded with  all  the  miseries  of  slavery 
and  oppression.    So  numerous  have  been 
the  revolutions   that  have  shaken  the 
world,  and  so  frequently  have  the  seats 
of  empires  been  changed,  that  scarce 
can  the   traveller  point  to  the  places 
where  their  former  grandeur  and  magni- 
ficence were  known.     But  though  the 
monuments  of  man's  physical  power,  and 
the   combinations   of  political    wisdom, 
have  been  thus  overthrown,  and  are  as 
though  they  never  had  been,  how  lasting 
the  glory,  and  how  fresh  the  retnem 
brance  of  those  countries,  where  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind,  and  excellence 
in  all  literary  attainments,  constituted  the 
noble  ambition  of  the  people.     Of  the 
mighty  empire  of  Persia,  of  its  babaric 
magnificence,  of  its  splendid  and  volup- 
tuous court,  of  its  innumerable  though 
inefficient  armies,  what  record  have  we, 
but  in  the  writings  of  its  intelligent  con 
querors  ?    Of  Carthage,  of  wealthy  and 
powerful  Carthage,  the  mighty,  and  for  a 


time,  successful  rival  of  rtnperial  Rome, 
what  know  we  but  from  Roman  litera- 
ture ?     But  with  the  Athenian,  with  the 
citizen  of  Rome,  we  still  converse,  we 
enter  into  all  their  actions  and  feelings 
and  enjoy  with  them  a  community  of  ex- 
istence ;  but  whence   arises  this   diffe- 
rence ?  *  It  is,  that  they  cultivated,  by  all 
possible  means,  that  intellect  which  raises 
us  above  the  brutes,  and  by  the  exercise 
of  which  alone  can  men  or  nations  assure 
to   themselves   a  glorious    immortality. 
And  shall  it  be  supposed,  then,  that  in 
our  country,  where  freedom  has  esta- 
blished her  dwelling  place  ;  that  here, 
where,   probably,  in  a  greater  degree 
than  has  ever  before  been  witnessed,  the 
mind  is  unshackled  by  prejudice,  and  un- 
constrained by   forms,  the  Creator  has 
placed  a  barrier  to  confine  its  effects  and 
limit  its  aspirations  ?     Shall  it  for  a  mo- 
ment be  believed,  as  asserted  by  Euro- 
pean theorists,  that  in  a  land  favoured 
like   ours,   human   nature   degenerates, 
and  that  the  man  of  America  «s  a  being  of 
inferior  order  and  dignity  to  the  man  of 
the  old  world  ?     Idle  and   revolting  as 
these  theories  are,  they  still  have  advo- 
cates ;  and  it  becomes  us,  then,  to  show, 
by  neglecting1  no  opportunity  of  elevating 
ourselves  in    the  scale   of  intellectual 
greatness,  bow  false  and  absurd  tbey  are  ; 
and,  especially,  when  we  observe,  that  as 
literature  has  extended  her  benign  influ- 
ence over  mankind,  liberty  has  smiled 
upon  her  exertions  and  attended   her> 
footsteps.     With  how  great  care  and  at- 
tention ought  we  then  to  regard  the  en- 
couragement of  literature  in  our  own 
country.     For  every  person  of  know- 
ledge and  information  must  allow,  that 
this  is  one  of  the  firmest  pillars  which 
support  the  splendid  fabric  of  our  na- 
tional prosperity.     We  should  not  be 
discouraged  by  the   consideratidn,  that 
hitherto  literature  has  been  suffered  to 
languish  unnoticed,  science  to  pass  un- 
observed, and  that  our  attention  has  been 
withdrawn  from  these  and  devoted  to 
commerce  and  riches.    Men,  naturally, 
are  excited  to  excel  in  that  department 
which  is  the  source  of  the  greatest  emo- 
lument, and  as  trade  affords  the  most  lu- 
crative returns,  it  necessarily  becomes 
the   object  of  pursuit.     Various  other 
causes  have  operated  to  retard  our  pro- 
gress in  literature  ;  among  the  most  pro- 
minent of  which  may  be  considered  the 
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influence  of  party  spirit,  and  more  par- 
ticularly, the  want  of  patronage  to  raise 
and  support  the  operations  of  genius,  to 
afford  protection  and  * armth  against  the 
chilling  blasts  of  poverty,  and  the  con- 
tempt which  so  universally,  yet  so  unjust- 
ly attends  her  miserable  victims.  Talents, 
perhaps  the  roost  brilliant,  have  been  lost 
and  buried  m  the  world. 

M  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 
The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear ; 

Full  many  a  ffow'r  is  bora  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 
Gray's  Poems. 

But  if  patronage  is  bestowed  with  a  libe- 
ral hand ;  our  sun  of  science  which  has  just 
commenced  its  course,  will  quickly  arrive 
at  its  meridian.  Neither  has  envy  re- 
mitted her  exertions,  united  with  igno- 
rance, under  the  fair  form  of  criticism  ; 
she  has  essayed  to  paralize  the  efforts  of 
youthful  ardor,  to  chick  the  early  aspira- 
tions of  youthful  talents,  and  to  retard 
the  exertions  of  youthful  intellect.  Nu- 
merous other  causes,  arising  from  the 
newly  established  government  of  our 
country,  and  the  hardly  formed  manners 
of  its  inhabitants,  have  operated  as  a 
check  upon  the  progress  of  intellect, 
damped  its  exertions,  and  destroyed  its 
plans,  for  the  amelioration  of  mankind. 
But  now  these  obstacles,  hitherto  so  for- 
midable, are  fast  diminishing  from  view  ; 
war  no  longer  harasses  mankind,  its  de- 
solating course  has  been  stopped  ;  peace 
reigns  triumphant,  and  hails  the  improve- 
ment of  mind  as  the  noblest  exercise  of 
her  power,  the  brightest  and  most  valuable 
gem,  which  adorns  the  sceptre  of  her  do- 
minion. The  fair  and  beauteous  form  of 
science,  shall  no  longer  pine  away  in  ne- 
glect and  obscurity  ;  rewards  and  en- 
couragement shall  no  longer  be  wanting 
to  incite  her  to  display  her  rich  treasures, 
diffusing  light  and  enjoyment  around  ;  vo- 
taries begin  to  flock  to  her  altars  and  en- 
compass her  shrines.  Temples  raised  in 
honour  of  her  name,  at  once  adorn  and  im- 
prove the  country.  No  longer  is  the 
student  forced  to  leave  his  native  land  in 
search  of  knowledge— colleges  and  edi- 
fices for  public  instruction  are  widely 
spreading  over  our  country,  and  we  trust 
the  time  is  at  no  great  distance,  when  they 
will  be  found  in  every  part  of  our  union. 
Here  genius  has  at  length  dared  to  erect 
her  standard ;  she  fears  not  here  the 
force  o/  despotism  seeking  to  overcome 


and  to  destroy.  Under  the  genial  influ- 
ence of  liberty,  the  blossoms  of  talent 
will  flourish,  and  the  fruits  of  intellect 
will  ripen.  The  mind,  when  unrestrain- 
ed by  the  ties  of  oppression,  can  here  in- 
dulge in  it*  flight,  and  pursue  whatever 
tract  it  is  formed  to  adorn  and  improve. 
If  it  wishes  to  penetrate  the  deep  and 
obscure  recesses  of  science  ;  to  reveal 
the  hidden  wonders  of  nature,  which 
her  searching  eye  has  discovered,  or  to 
wander  over  the  less  rugged  paths  of 
literature,  gathering  fruits  and  flowers 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  she  is  equally 
free  and  unshackled.  Ennobled  by  such 
pursuits,  the  American  character  will 
soon  become  as  celebrated  for  wisdom, 
judgment,  and  refinement,  as  it  always 
has  been  for  bravery  to  resist  oppres- 
sion; The  advantages  which  our  coun- 
try enjoys  are  indeed  numerous  ;  in  the 
possession  of  liberty,  peace,  and  pros- 
perity, she  will  rapidly  increase.  What 
other  land,  indeed,  can  boast  of  equal  ad- 
vantages, and  what  measure  should  there 
be  on  our  gratitude  to  those,  who  in  es- 
tablishing her  freedom  from  a  foreign 
yoke,  furnished  her  with  the  means  of 
perpetuating  the  precious  boon,  by  throw- 
ing open  all  the  avenues  of  honour  and 
of  power,  to  those  who  by  their  talents 
and  acquirements  shall  best  deserve  the 
public  confidence,  and  whose  names,  en- 
rolled with  imperishable  glory  on  the 
page  of  history,  shall  be  handed  down  to 
future  ages,  as  models  of  imitation,  long 
after  the  wave  of  time  shall  have  swept 
from  its  shores  the  countless  millions,  and 
buried  them  in  eternity.  What  bosom 
beats  not  with  joy  to  belong  to  such  a 
country  ? 

"  Breathes  there  the  roan  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land ; 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burn'd, 
As  home  bis  footsteps  he  hath  tura'd, 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand. 
If  such  there  be,  go— mark  him  well, 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  sweD  ; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  bis  wealth  as  wish  can  claim  ; 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf. 
The  wretch  concentred  all  in  self, 
Living  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 
And  doubly  dying  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung! 
Unwept,  uohonour'd,  and  unsung." 

Scott's  Poems. 

Literature  is  progressing  with  rapid 
speed  throughout  our  country,  and  with 


emotions  of  supreme  delight,  we  should 
hail  such  auspicious  omens.  We  hail  the 
growing  superiority  of  our  country.  We 
expect  with  confidence,  soon  to  behold 
an  era  of  intellectual  splendour ;  when  a 
group  of  illustrious  men  shall  start  into 
action  on  the  stage  of  immortality,  at  the 
gentle  but  vivifying  influence  of  Liberty, 
Peace,  Patronage,  and  Emulation. 

"  Science,  thou  fair  effusive  ray, 
From  thy  great  source  of  mental  day : 

Free,  generous,  unconfin'd ; 
Descend  with  all  thy  treasures  fraught, 
Illumine  each  bewilder'd  thought, 

And  bless  the  labouring  mind." 

CLARENCE. 


FOR  THE  LADIES9  LITERARY  CABINET. 

_  J 

THE  TRIFLER,  No.  Itt. 

"  Trifles,  Ughi  as  air." 

It  is  very  extraordinary  to  me,  how 
those  who  have  past  their  grand  climac- 
teric, caii  have  a  conscience  that  will  per- 
mit them  to  throw  so  much  ridicule  and 
abuse  on  the  prevailing  tastes  of  the  rising 
generation.  There  is  hardly  an  old  lady, 
now-a-days,  but  what,  after  mounting  her 
spectacles,  declaims  with  no  inconsidera- 
ble degree  of  warmth,  against  what  she 
believes  to  be  absurd  and  extravagant  in 
the  dress  of  our  modern  belles.  Are  the 
recollections  ef  her  youthful  days  entire- 
ly laid  aside,  to  give  room  for  animadver- 
sions on  the  manners  and  customs  of 
young  females  of  the  present  age  ?  For 
instance,  nothing  is  more  out  of  propor- 
tion, according  to  her  judgment,  than  the 
height,  depth,  and  width  of  a  fashionable 
Leghorn  bonnet.  As  it  respects  this, 
however,  I  myself  must  candidly  confess, 
that  I  sincerely  wish  they  were  a  little 
narrower,  so  that  one  might  know  on 
which  side  of  the  street  the  wearer  is 
walking.  In  saying  this,  I  by  no  means 
justify  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  at 
least  old  enough  to  know  better ;  nor 
have  I  any  desire  to  wound  the  tender 
feelings  of  any  one.  Qn  the  contrary, 
nothing  is  more  congenial  to  my  princi- 
ples, than  to  please  all  who  are  capable 
of  being  pleased.  The  subject  of  dress, 
to  be  sure,  is  a  profound  one,  and  peo- 
ple's ideas  respecting  it  are  as  various  as 
the  colours  of  a  kaleidoscope.  As  every 
one  in  this  "  land  of  liberty,"  is  free  to 
give  his  opinion  on  all  subjects,,  what 
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think  you  of  my  opinion,  when  I  say, 
that  the  dress  of  a  pretty  black-eyed 
Quakeress  is  the  most  becoming  of  all 
dresses  ?  As  the  physiognomist  pretends 
to  know  the  intellectual  faculties  of  a 
man  by  the  features  of  his  face,  so  I,  even 
f,  pretend  to  know  the  inward  accom- 
plishments of  a  female  by  her  outward 
habiliments.  By-the-by,  I  would  just  re- 
mark, that  I  cannot  but  think  that  our 
shopkeepers  and  importers  of  foreign 
trinkets,  and  enormous  priced  goods,  are 
more  blameable  than  their  fair  purcha- 
sers, as  the  tempter  is  surely  more  wick- 
ed than  the  tempted,  even  if  the  latter 
does  fall  into  the  snare  so  ingeniously 
laid  for  them.  It  is  a  proof  of  their  pu- 
rity of  mind,  of  their  innocence,  and 
this  I  will  maintain  so  long  as  the  sky  re- 
mains blue,  and  the  ocean  navigable.  I 
know  well  that  many  of  those  dandyfied 
animalcules,  those  creatures  who  are  so 
insignificant  as  to  escape  the  keen  pene- 
tration of  the  Count  de  Bufibn,  in  his 
Natural  History,  will  assert,  'pon  their 
honour,  that  my  proposition  is  a  false 
one.  Now,  this  very  circumstance  itself 
is  a  great  evidence  of  its  truth,  amounting 
to  the  highest  degree  of  probability. 


CHRISTMAS. 

Next  Saturday  will  be  the  anniversary 
of  our  Blessed  Redeemer's  Nativity;  an 
anniversary  which  ought  to  be  religious- 
ly celebrated  by  Christians  of  every  sect 
and  denomination  ;  for,  if  any  event  that 
has  occurred  since  the  creation  of  the 
world  deserves  to  be  celebrated,  it  is 
certainly  that  which  commenced  the 
great  work  of  redeeming  its  fallen  and 
otherwise  lost  inhabitants. 

In  order  to  furnish  the  ladies  of  our 
city  with  some  useful  hints  respecting  the 
adopting  of  appropriate  decoration*  for 
this  joyful  occasion,  we  offer  the  follow- 
ing description  of  the  festival,  holden  at 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  as  given  by  a 
lady  in  a  letter  to  a  friend. 

"  On  Saturday  we  received  invitations 
from  Mr.  ,  and  the  interesting  sis- 

ters, —  and  — ,  to  attend  their  fes- 
tival on  Christmas  Eve  ;  we  were  invited 
at  six,  and  requested  to  be  punctual.  It 
was  held  in  the  large  prayer  hall,  which 
was  well  lighted,  and  fancifully  hung 
round  with  evergreens.  The  one  end 
of  the  room  was  concealed  by  a  white 


curtain  edged  with  green  ;  it  was  enclo- 
sed in  the  form  of  a  orescent,  nearly  to 
the  ceiling,  leaving  the  space  of  about 
half  a  yard  in  width,  reaching  round  the 
half  circle ;  above,  white  muslin  was 
drawn  up  in  festoons  ;  in  the  space, 
4  Immahuel'  was  written  of  drawn  in 
letters  of  moss— below  was  the  curtain, 
which  yet  concealed  what  was  behind  it ; 
two  rows  of  benches  were  placed  the 
length-way  of  the  hall  against  the  wall, 
for  the  sisters,  widows,  &c. ;  across  the 
room  were  placed  benches  for  the  scho- 
lars ;  and  as  soon  as  all  others  had  taken 
their  seats,  the  children  made  their  ap 
pearance,  preceded  by  their  teachers. 

"  A  piano  forte  was  placed  in  the  cen 
tre  of  the  room,  and  when  all  bad  taken 
their  places,  one  of  the  teachers  played 
a  psalm,  in  which  three  of  the  young  la- 
dies joined.  Better  playing,  or  a  more 
sweetly  toned  instrument,  1  have  seldom 
heard.  When  this  was  concluded,  the 
curtain  rose  in  graceful  festoons,  imme- 
diately below  the  space  I  endeavoured 
to  describe  to  you,  and  we  saw  what  ap- 
peared a  sort  of  bower  of  evergreens, 
supported  by  five  pillars,  to  appearance 
of  white  marble*  fancifully  wreathed 
with  greens ;  on  each  side  of  the  bower 
was  a  large  transparent  picture  ,*  one  re- 
presenting our  Saviour  lying  an  the  man* 
ger,  Mary  leaning  over  him,  and  the 
shepherds,  who  were  sent  to  worship 
him,  kneeling  around  him.  The  other 
represented  the  plains  of  Bethlehem, 
where  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to 
the  shepherds  who  watched  their*  flocks 
by  night  c  And  lo  ;  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  came  upon  them,  and  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  shone  round  about  them,  and 
they  were  sore  afraid;  and  the  angel 
said  unto  them,  fear  not,  for  behold  I 
bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy  ;  for 
unto  you  is  born  this  day,  in  the  city  of 
David,  a  Saviour  which  is  Christ  the 
Lord.' 

"  The  speaking  began  with  one  of  the 
little  children  going  up  to  the  painting, 
and  requesting  an  explanation.  The  life 
and  sufferings  of  our  Saviour  were  then 
continued  in  a  kind  of  dialogue,  by  the 
children,  interspersed  with  appropriate 
psalms  and  hymns.  Altogether,  it  was 
solemn  beyond  description,  and  they  did 
not  appear  so  much  to  be  repeating  what 
they  had  learned,  as  to  be  engaged  in  an 
interesting  conversation* 


1 '  This  .maimer  ai  commemorating  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour,  appears  to  be  much 
better  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of 
children,  than  any  other  1  have  known ; 
it  must  make  a  strong  impression  on  them, 
and  what  they  have  learned  in  this  way, 
I  am  certain  they  never  can  forgetr— ot 
ask,  as  I  hare  heard  Children,  *  why  i& 
Christmas  kept?'  The  figures  in  the 
painting  were  large  as  life,  and  the  co- 
lours very  bright,  and  at  the  distance  we 
sat,  the  effect  was  very  fine.  .  The  sis- 
ters, in  their  close  caps  and  hooded 
cloaks,  looked  like  statues,  yet  some  of 
them  breathed  very  sweet  sounds." 


JVwn  the  Bvton  Ccntmtl. 
MODERN  ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 

There  has  been  lately  published  in 
this  town,  the  life  of  Alexander  Smith, 
(sometimes  called  John  Adams,)  Captain 
of  the  island  of  Pitcairn,  one  of  the  mu- 
tineers of  the  British  ship  Bounty,  Lieu- 
tenant Bligh,  written  by  himself,  on  the 
above  island,  and  bringing  the  accounts 
down  to  the  year  1815. 

It  appears,  from  die  preface  to  this 
work,  that  a  Spaniard,  who  had  sailed 
from  Valparaiso,  across  the  Pacific  Occam, 
was  one  of  a  boat's  crew  that  landed  on 
the  island  of  Pitcairn;  and,  in  an  old 
chest  in  one  corner  of  a  hut,  he  found 
and  purloined  the  papers  from  which 
this  account  is  compiled.  Being  taken 
sick  with  the  yellow  fever,  at  the  Harm* 
na,  he  was  attended  by  a  man  from  the 
District  of  Maine,  to  whom  he  bequeath- 
ed the  above  manuscript,  a  few  hours 
before  his  death. 

It  also  appears  that  die  compiler  of 
the  publication,  being  in  the  District  of 
Maine,  last  winter,  happened  to  call  at 
the  house  of  the  man  who  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the'  manuscript,  who  was  at  the 
point  of  death,  and  soon  after  expired. 
He  purchased  them  of  the  widow  ;  and 
declares,  that  though  "  some  parts  are 
evidently  missing,  there  is  nothing  added 
to,  or  taken  from,  the  original  papers." 

According  to  the  account,  as  publish- 
ed, Smith  was  born  in  Gloucester,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1760.  From  the  time  he 
"  could  haul  a  brick  into  a  garret  win* 
dow  from,  the  ground,"  he  was  engaged 
in  fishing  and  coasting  voyages,  till  he 
was  old  enough  to  enlist  as  a  soldier. 
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This  he  did,  (in  what  year  we  are  not 
told,)  and  went  to  Halifax  in  a  king's 
ship.  Not  liking  a  soldier's  life, 4ie  soon 
deserted,  and  sailed  to  Bilboa,  and  after- 
ward to  Sristdi,  in  England. 

He  sailed  thence  for  Bombay;  and 
steering  through  the  range  of  islands, 
*  extending  from  Madagascar  to  Ceylon, 
the  vessel  came  to  anchor  under  one  of 
them  ;  and  Smith  being  on  shore,  as  one 
of  the  boat's  crew,  strolled  so  far  that  he 
did  not  hear  the  signal  for  going  on  board, 
and  was  left  on  the  island,  the  only  hu- 
man being  it  contained. 

On  this  island  he  resided  four  yean  and 
two  months ;  and  the  particulars  given 
of  bis  manner  of  life  are  very  interest- 
ing. With  no  other  instrument  than  a 
jack-knife,  he  contrived  to  bnild  a  com- 
fortable habitation;  and  with  the  iron 
and  copper,  which  he  found  in  the  wreck 
of  a  vessel  almost  buried  in  sand,  he 
made  tools,  by  the  help  of  which  he  con- 
structed a  boat,  in  whicfi  he  left  the 
island,  and  arrived  at  a  place  called 
Cochin,  then  in  possession  of  the  Dutch. 
He  was  treated  with  that  attention  and 
kindness  which  his  situation  demanded. 

We  next  find  Smith  bound  round  Cape- 
Horn  on  a  sealing  voyage,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  trading  to  the  northwest  coast 
of  America.  Smith  and  eight  more  were 
"  landed  on  the  island,  or  rather  rocks, 
of  St.  Felix,  with  ashed,  stores,  and  all 
the  materials  for  four  or  six  months  re- 
sidence. "  Here  they  were  very  suc- 
cessful, till  the  following  melancholy 
event  happened,  thus  described  in  the 
narrative. 

"  We  collected,  in  two  months,  fifteen 
thousand  prime  skins ;  and  returning  one 
night  with  a  heavy  boat  load  of  green 
skins,  to  our  usual  place  of  landing,  the 
surf  had  increased  to  an  alarming  degree, 
so  much  so,  that  I  proposed  to  heave  our 
cargo  over  to  lighten  the  boat.  But  be- 
ing over  persuaded  by  my  shipmates,  1 
made  the  attempt  to  land.  A  heavy  surf 
capsized  the  boat  completely  stern  over 
head.  As  I  was  standing  up  steering  the 
boat,  I  threw  myself  on  one  side  clear  of 
her,  but  my  companions  were  swallowed 
in  the  waves,  and  covered  with  the  boat, 
which  must  have  been  the  means  of 
drowning  them,  for  1  knew  them  to  be 
expert  swimmers,  and  1  found  no  great 
difficulty  myself  in  reaching  the  shore. 
The  reaction  of  the  waves  must  have 


carried  off  the  boat,  and  with  it  the 
bodies  of  my  unfortunate  shipmates,  as  I 
never  saw  either  of  them  afterwards. 

"  We  had  left  one  man  at  the  house  to 
prepare  our  food,  and  take  care  of  the 
skins.  I  groped  my  way  to  him  in  the 
dark,  and  related  the  dismal  tale." 

The  two  survivors  having  remained 
on  the  rock  four  months,  the  ship  came 
and  took  them  off;  and  on  arriving  at 
Port  Cox,  Smith*  with  the  captain's  con- 
sent, left  the  ship  and  went  on  shore 
among  the  natives.  Here  he  secured 
the  protection  of  a  powerful  chief;  and 
in  partnership  with  an  Englishman,  whom 
he  found  much  in  the  same  situation  with 
himself,  made  an  agreement  to  enlarge  a 
long  boat  belonging  to  the  chief,  which 
they  eventually  seized  and  navigated  to 
the  island  of  Luconia.  From  thence 
Smith  found  his  way  to  London,  and  ship- 
ped on  board  the  Bounty,  Captain  Bligh, 
which  was  fitted  out  by  government  to 
carry  the  bread  fruit  from  Otaheite  to 
Jamaica. 

A  particular  account  is  given  of  the 
mutiny,  in  which  the  captain  and  eighteen 
others  were  forced  on  board  the  launch, 
and  the  remaining  twenty-five  took  pos- 
session of  the -vessel,  and  sailed  for  Ota- 
heite. Here  nine  of  the  crew  took  each 
a  wife  from  among  the  natives,  on  board 
the.  Bounty,  furnished  themselves  with 
provisions,  and  sailed  for  the  island  of 
Pitcairn,  leaving  the  remainder  of  their 
companions  at  Otaheite.  Arriving  at  the 
island,  they  run  the  ship  on  shore,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  broke  her  up,  built 
houses,  cleared  and  cultivated  land,  form- 
ed a  constitution  of  government,  erected 
a  fortification,  &c.  &c.  Their  families 
increased,  and  their  descendants  inter- 
married. 

The  story  is  told  in  a  plain  and  gene- 
rally correct  style— and  the  writer  of 
this  feels  confident  that  no  purchaser  of 
the  book  will  deem  the  money  misspent 
which  he  shall  give  in  exchange  for  it. 


=?*= 


THE  TEETH. 

A  Dentist  in  Philadelphia  makes  the 
following  communication  to  the  public  : 

I  am  so  often  asked  the  question,  why 
people  lose  their  teeth,  and  the  best  way 
to  preserve  them,  that  I  will  again  give 
the  best  information  in  my  power,  on 
this  all-important  subject.    Information 


as  laid  down  by  the  most  eminent  writer* 
England  has  produced,  joined  with  my 
own  experience. 

Children's  first  teeth,  when  decayed, 
should  be  extracted,  as  they  are  liable  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  the  permanent 
teeth.  At  about  seven  years  of  age,  the 
child's  mouth  should  be  frequently  ex- 
amined by  a  dentist ;  in  order  that  an  ob- 
structing first  tooth  should  be  extracted, 
before  the  permanent  tooth  is  seen  com- 
ing through  the  gums,  pointing  toward 
the  tongue  or  toward  the  lip,  for  when  it 
has  once  got  its  direction,  it  will  Meep 
it— -but  in  many  parts  there  is  no  dentist ; 
in  that  case,  when  parents  perceive  a 
fullness  or  swelling  of  the  gum  inside  the 
mouth,  it  is  a  sign  the  second  tooth  is 
coming,  and  it  is  then  proper  to  extract 
the  first  tooth,  to  give  the  second  room 
to  come  regular ;  but  to  go  into  all  parti- 
culars would  almost  fill  the  paper. 

About  thirteen  years  of  age,  is  the  all- 
important  time  to  insure  the  child  good 
teeth  during  life  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
mention,  that  where  the  child's  teeth  are 
wide  apart,  (and  some  children's  are,) 
they  want  no  assistance ;  they  have  room, 
to  grow  and  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

Children  whose  jaws  are  narrow, 
mouths  small,  teeth  large,  grow  one 
above  another,  overlap,  push  each  other 
out  of  the  rank,  and  press  hard  against 
one  another — these  are  the  teeth  that  re- 
quire so  much  assistance. 

The  four  eye-teeth,  (Cuspidates,)  two 
in  the  upper  and  two  in  the  lower  jawf 
(some  persons  call  those  in  the  lower 
jaw  stomach  teeth,)  are  exceedingly 
strong,  and  form  the  support  of  the  front 
of  the  mouth — and  they  should  be  pre- 
served; they  have  the  largest  fang  of 
any  tooth,  and  require  a  great  deal  of 
room,  and,  therefore,  it  will  be  right  to 
extract  the  first  Sienspide  (the  first  small 
double  tooth)  on  each  side,  and  where 
the  teeth  are  crowded,  considerable  ad- 
vantage always  attends  their  extraction. 
If  they  be  extracted  before  the  perma- 
nent back  teeth  appear,  in  a  short  time 
they  will  not  be  missed,  as  no  space  will 
be  left.  The  front  teeth  will  derive 
much  benefit  from  this  gain  of  room,  as 
there  will  probably  be  left  a  small  space 
between  them,  which  will  tend  to  their 
preservation ;  for,  it  is  observed,  when 
teeth  are  situated  so  close  as  to  pres* 
hard  upon  each  other,  they  almost  al« 
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ways  fall  into  a  state  of  decay.  Some- 
times the  upper  jaw  is  so  narrow,  from 
side  to  side,  the  teeth  la  the  front  parts 
are  thrown  forward,  and  project  very 
much  over  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw. 
If  the  first  Bienspide  (small  double  tooth) 
be  extracted  early,  the  teeth  will  fall  into 
a  regular  course. 

After  this  the  teeth  require  very  little 
assistance,  only  when  the  front  ones  grow 
up,  separate  them ;  continued  pressure  on 
any  one  bone  in  the  body  will  break  it — 
and  when  black  specks  appear  between 
the* teeth,  they  should  be  immediately 
removed,  before  the  mortification  pro- 
gresses too  far,  and  keep  the  teeth  clean. 

If  a  tooth  gets  a  hole  in  it,  let  it  be 
plugged  in  time  ;  and  decayed  teeth 
should  not  be  allowed  to  press  against 
sound  ones.  If  people  do  not  like  to 
have  them  extracted,  let  them  be  separa- 
ted. If  the  gums  leave  the  teeth,  which 
is.  very  common,  take  off  the  tartar  with 
proper  instruments  ;  apply  often  soap  to 
the  bare  parts  of  the  tooth,  and  press  the 
gums  very  frequently  upwards  or  down- 
wards hard  with  the  finger,  and  they  will 
in  most  cases  return,  the  gums  being 
elastic. 

The  roots  of  the  small  double  teeth  in 
each  jaw,  so  much  recommended  to  be 
extracted  at  about  thirteen  years  of  age, 
are  very  short,  small,  and  close  together ; 
and  these  teeth  extract  with  great  ease 
and  safety,  more  particularly  at  this  ear- 
ly age.  I  will  remark,  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  those  at  a  distance,  that  the  above 
information  has  been  twice  laid  before 
the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia,  and  they 
have  been  iovited  to  contradict  it  if  not 
valuable  and  true,  but  no  one  has  done  it. 


WOMAN. 

It  has  of  late  become  extremely  fa- 
shionable among  our  literary  scribblers 
to  advance  woman  in  the  scale  of  intellect 
loan  equal  standard  with  man.  It  is  ar- 
gued, with  much  pertinacity,  that  the 
tame  system  of  education  would  produce 
the  same  results  in  both  sexes  ;  and,  in 
support  of  this  doctrine,  they  adduce  the 
names  of  some  few  eminent  females, 
which  have  at  different  periods  started 
forth  in  blazing  lustre  to  confound  and 
excite  the  wonder  of  mankind.  Semira- 
mia,  Joan  of  Are,  Empress  Catharine, 


and  others,  have  been  adduced  as  instan- 
ces of  women  possessing  equal  mental 
endowments  with  men ;  but  these  exam- 
ples, 1  conceive,  are  no  positive  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  of  the  position  ;  for  if 
nature  gifted  them  with  such  masculine 
genius,  it  proves  nothing  more  than  the 
old  adage, — "  she  does  nothing  in  vain:" 
hence,  their  talents  being  better  calcula- 
ted to  compete  with  men,  their  ambition 
led  them  to  struggle  for  fame  and  prefer- 
ment. 

Woman,  evidently  by  a  law  of  nature, 
is  designed  to  stand  as  the  chief  person- 
age in  domestic  life  ;  it  is  there  she  sup- 
ports her  proper  character.  Woman  was 
never  formed  to  "  ride  upon  the  whirl- 
wind, and  direct  the  storm ;"  she  is  more 
interesting  when  attending  to  her  house- 
hold, and  family  ;  there  is  her  kingdom, 
and  there  only  can  she  be  happy.  She 
is  more  adapted  to  hover  around  the  bed 
of  death,  and,  like  a  consoling  spirit,  ad- 
minister comfort  to  the  victim  of  disease. 
When  she  aspires  to  ambitious  situations, 
she  steps  out  of  the  sphere  allotted  her 
by  nature,  and  assumes  a  character  which 
is  an  outrage  upon  her  delicacy  and  fe- 
minine loveliness.  There  is  one  situation 
which  claims  the  attention  of  women,  and 
which  points  out  still  stronger  the  impro- 
priety of  their  being  ambitious  of  worldly 
distinction  ;  that  is,  where  they  are  mo- 
thers. In  the  hallowed  occupation  of 
rearing  their  children,  the  mild  and  be- 
neficent feelings  of  their  hearts  beat  in 
unison  to  the  pulses  of  love  and  tender- 
ness. A  true  mother — a  Cornelia — is 
more  valuable  in  the  sight  of  <3od  and 
man,  than  all  the  blood-thirsty  Catharines 
or  bigoted  and  cruel  Marys,  that  can  be 
gathered  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe. 

In  fine,  the  natural  endowments  of  wo- 
man are  essentially  different  from  those 
of  man.  She  is  all  passion  and  imagina- 
tion ;  he  has  more  of  reason  and  judg- 
ment :  she  is  delicate  and  timid ;  he  is 
rough  and  courageous  ;  she  is  calculated 
to  move  in  quiet  and  peaceful  situations  ; 
he,  to  bustle  amid  the  uproar  and  conten- 
tion of  the  world.  Man  is  the  alpha ; 
woman  the  omega.— Columbian  Telescope. 


RELIGION  AND  LEARNING. 

Send  your  son  into  the  world  with  good  princi- 
ple!, and  a  good  education,  and  he  wQl  find  his 
way  in  the  dark. 


Delicate  Sponge  Biscuit. 

Break  the  whites  of  six  eggs  in  one  pan, 
and  the  yelks  of  them  in  another.  Beat 
up  the  yolks  with  six  ounces  of  powdered 
loaf  sugar,  and  a  very  little  orange  flower 
water,  with  a  wqoden  spoon,  till  the  mass 
blows  up  in  wind  bladders.  Whisk  the 
whites  excessively  ;  and,  with  a  large 
$poon,  lightly  put  them  to  the  yolks  and 
sugar,  stirring  the  latter  as  little  as  possi- 
ble, consistently  with  the  necessity  of 
properly  uniting  them  together.  Then 
mix  well  with  the  whole  five  ounces  of 
fine  flour ;  and  put  the  batter  thus  made 
into  tin  mould*,  thoroughly  buttered,  or 
they  will  stick  too  fast  to  be  removed 
when  baked.  Before  setting  them  in  the 
oven,  sift  over  the  tops  a  little  powdered 
sugar,  to  give  them  a  delicate  ice.  They 
must  be  baked  in  a  moderately  heated 
oven ;  and  when  done,  taken  from  the 
tins  while  hot,  or  will  be  less  readily 
gotten  out. 

Excellent  Diet  Bread. 

Sift  a  pound  of  the,  finest  flour,  and 
dry  it  well  by  the  fire.  Beat  up  eight 
eggs  for  a  short  time  ;  and  then,  adding 
a  pound  of  beaten  and  sifted  loaf  sugar-, 
by  degrees,  continue  beating  them  toge- 
ther for  an  hour  and  a  half  Then,  having 
before  taken  the  flour  from  the  fire,  strew 
it  in  cold,  with  half  an  ounce  of  carraway 
and  coriander  seeds,  mixed  together  and 
slightly  bruised.  The  beating  in  the 
mean  time  must  not  cease,  or  be  at  all  . 
discontinued,  till  the  whole  is  put  into 
the  paper  mould  or  hoop,  and'  set  in  a 
quick  but  not  too  hot  oven.  One  hoXir 
will  be  sufficient  to  bake  it. 


DAMP  TINDER. 

The  following  dialogue  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  on  board  of  a  sloop  in  the 
North  reiver,  between  the  captain  and 
his  boy. 

Copt.  Boy,  put  a  lighted  candle  in  the 
Binnacle. 

Boy.  The  fire  is  all  out,  sir ;  and  the 
tinder  is  so  damp  that  it  will  not  catch. 

Copt.  Throw  it  overboard,  and  burn 
some  new,  immediately. 

Boy.  Ay,  ay,  sir  ! 

Qtwry.  Which  of  the  two  would  set 
the  river  on  fire  f 
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POETRY. 


FOR  THE  LADIES*  LITERARY  CABIWET. 

TO  FANCY, 

Away,  delusive  dangerous  guest, 
DUturb  no  more  my  anxious  breast ; 

Thou  com'st  by  doubts  and  fears  surrounded, 
To  pain  a  heart  already  wounded— 
Away,  deceiver !  let  me  rest. 

Thy  magic  I  invoke  no  more. 

Thy  gay  varieties  are  o'er ; 

Thy  airy  phantoms  oft  have  pleas'd  me, 
From  sorrow's  power  have  oft  releas'd  me, 

But  now — thy  influence  1  deplore.' 

No  more  I  call  thy  aid  divine, 
2So  more  I'll  worship  at  thy  shrine  ; 
Thy  visions  now  are  dark  and  lowering, 
Mo  longer  gay,  or  wildly  soaring, 
They  charm  this  alter'd  heart  of  mine* 

HARRIET. 


FOR  TVS  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

0*  receiving  a  collection  of  wild  flowers  from 
Hawaii,  May  \st,\S\9. 

She  gave  it  me — and  as  she  gave  it,  smil'd  ! 

It  was  a  sweet  booquette  of  fragrant  flowers ; 
Not  of  the  garden—but  that  flourish  wild, 

And  such  as  deck  the  wood-nymphs'  sylvan 
bowers. 

She  gave  it  me— and  smiling  hung  her  head — 
A  livery  Wash  was  on  her  cheek — and  she, 

As  1  received  the  lovely  present,  said, 
"  1  gather'd  them  for  you— remember  me  !" 

She  gave  it  me— and  as  she  smil'd,  a  sigh 
Half  stifled  'scap'd  her  lips— and  trembling  lay, 

A  warm,  empassiou'd  tear  in  her  soft  eye, 
«  Take  it,"  said  she,  « I've  pluck'd  the  thorns 
away !" 

t  took  the  dear  bequest— and  as  I  took, 
1  smil'd  as  she  smil'd— also  sigh'd  for  sigh  ;    %t 

And  my  eye  met  her  kind  inquiring  look, 
Thus  we,  in  mutual  act,  did  make  reply ! 

I  took  it— and  when  I  beheld  the  tear, 
Bright  sparkling  in  her  eye— and  heard  her  say, 

M  Remember  me  !"  1  knew  she  was  sincere, 
For  she  in  truth  had  pluck'd  the  thorns  away. 

I  took  it. — Who  would  not  thus  have  taken  ? 

And  who  that  took  would  not  delight  to  keep  ? 
For  that  sweet  interview  did  then  awaken,    ' 

Such  sympathies  as  cannot,  will  not  sleep  ! 
G.  of  New-Jersey. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

Come,  Mistress  Muse,  pray  change  the  song, 
Of  flames  and  darts  we've  had  enough  ; 

I'm  sick  of  singing  love  so  long, 
Of  cupids,  doves,  and  such  like  stuff. 

Confe,  let  us  sing — what  shall  it  be  now, 
Let  us  sing— I  dont  know  what ; 

Ope  the  budget,  let  us  tee  now, 
Wfcat  the  d— I  thou  hast  got 


Balloon  and  Comet,  Cooper,  Season, 
That's  the  thing,  it  comes  so  pat  j 

Nothing  new,  but  that's  no  reason, 
Come,  I'll  try  my  hand  at  that. 

Now  dark  December  comes  apace, 

With  Must 'ring  step  and  frowning  face ; 

Borne  on  the  rough,  rude,  northern  blast, 

Stern  winter  now  approaches  fast. 

Tlte  sun  retreats  in  wild  amaee, 

Siekly  shining  through  the  base  ; 

Impatient  'till  his  coarse  be  done, 

A  moment  shines,  and  then  is  gone. 

How  chang'd  the  time,  how  chang'd  the  scene. 

From  what  but  lately  it  has  been  ; 

The  lark  vjpdarting  from  the  spray, 

Proclaimed  aloud  the  new  born  day. 

The  red-breast  swell'd  its  joyful  throat, 

The  mountains  echo'd  back  the  note ; 

The  dew-wash'd  flowers  like  maidens  coy, 

Blushing  hail'd  the  day  with  joy. 

Now  tyrant  winter's  blasting  breathy 

Hath  crush'd  those  blushing  flowers  in  death ; 

The  red-breast  now  its  song  forgot, 

Screaming,  flies  the  dreary  spot, 

The  sun  has  sunk  behind  the  hill, 

The  northern  blast  is  loud  and  shrill ; 

The  dashing  surges  loudly  roar, 

And  load  with  ice  the  groaning  shore  ; 

The  tyrant  rears  its  icy  rod, 

And  nature  trembles  'fore  Ks  God. 

JULIO. 

P.  S.  Enough,  enough,  'tis  all  in  vain, 
I'll  try  my  flames  and  darts  again. 

FOR  THE  LADIES*  LITERARY  CAB19ET. 

ADDRESS  TO  MORRIS, 

Inscribed  to  my  friend,  Sylvester  Graham,  of 
Parsippany,  Morn*  County,  (W.  J.) 

Hail !  land  wCbe  breeay  vale,  and  verdant  hill, 

Land  of  the  range  in  grand  confusion  pii'd ! 
Land  of  the  glitt'ring  flower  and  babbling  rill, 
-   Land !  land,  where  Nature's  lore  inspires  her 

child! 
Land !  o'er  whose  downs,  compsj^'d  and  fierce- 
ly wildV  ;V'f 
No  crushing  tempest's  gather'd  breathing  flies ; 
Land  of  warm  hearts,!  by  minstrelsy  beguil'd, 
Of  mellow  cheeks  and  most  bewitching  eyes ! 
Hail !  land  of  pancakes,  peace,  fair  maids,  and 
pumpkin  pies  I 

The  mournful  murm'ring  of  the  distant  fall, 
The  tinkling  sheep-bell  heard  at  close  of  day! 

The  free-born  rustic's  far-resounding  call— 
The  hamlet  maidens' joyous  roundelay! 

The  dripping  wreathe  flung  loose  o'er  bosom  gay, 
The  simple  grandeur  and*  the  modest  grace ; 

The  picturesque  sublime  of  mountain  grey, 
All,  all  nreek  nature  loves  or  art  may  trace, 
Is  thine,  romantic  land !  home  of  a  noble  race ! 

Oh !  bless  the  soil  where  pumpkin  earliest  grew, 
Rearing  his  tubes,  transparent,  round,   and 
green! 

Displaying  bis  luscious  globes  of  golden  hue, 
To  make  us  weep  for  very  joy  J  ween  ? 


Hail !  guiltless  monarch  of  the  rural  scene. 

May  freemen  own  no  higher  earthly  king; 
Shielded  by  grey-beard  custom's  mighty  screen, 
Muy  power  protect  thee  from  each  creeping 

thing, 
And  Morris  boast  her  pies,  while  Time  can  flap 
a  wing  \ 

Ah,  me !  how  strange  it  seems  that  man  should 
sigh, 
And  bow,  in  motionless  despair,  his  bead ! 
When  he  might  build  him  towers  of  pumpkin  pye? 
Pour  floods  of  cherry  sparkling,  bright  and  red  ! 
Might,  with  dry  hickory,  firm  and  dense  as  lead, 

Against  Misfortune  barricade  his  door  ; 
Might  honey  strew  where  Envy's  talons  tread, 
With  buckwheat  cakes  might  pave  bis  parlour 

floor, 
Then  fright  Care's  rav'ning  brood  with  stub- 
born, merry  roar ! 

For,  why  should  thou,  sweet  mortal,  gentle  born ' 

Repine,  and  fret,  and  inly  rave,  and  'plain, 
That  Earth's  o'erspreaded  loveliness  at  morn — 
Fame's  towering  plume,  or  Wealth's   long- 
sweeping  train, 
Are  not  thine  own  ?    Ob  feeble  moth  refrain  ! 

Contented  buss  thy  little  hour— -and  die  : 
Heaven's  boons  are  thine— fair  health  with  lucid 
brain, 
'Angelic  Virtue's  placidness  of  eye, 
More,  more  can  Love  bestow  ?  could  Envy 
more  deny  ? 

But  stay  my  Muse  !  Ah  thou  hast  wept  so  long, 

That  like  cross  miss,  whom  nothing  may  delight, 
Nursing  the  tear-drops  on  thy  cheek  of  song, 
When  no  just  cause  presents,  thou'rt  sad  for 
spite! 
Return — and  leave,  for  some  congenial  wight, 

The  moral  strain  that  glistens  with  a  tear ; 
To  mourn  is  good— to  sympathise  is  right, 
And  yet,  the  heart  should  sometimes  quaff  her 

cheer, 
While  Mirth  and  Fancy  laugh  their  tales  of  tri- 
umph Atre/ 

Oh !  land  of  courtships,  conclaves,  clover,  cream  \ 

(Alliteration— how  it  oils  a  line !) 
May  never  Slander  from  thy  hill-tops  scream, 

Nor  modest  merit  in  thy  vallies  pine ! 
For  thee  may  foaming  seas  of  cider  shine— 

Their  waves  careering  o'er  each  happy  soul } 
Thy  native  scutcheon  be  a  pumpkin  vine. 

An  ear  of  corn,  a  fiddle,  pipe,  and  bowl, 

A  stag's  broad  antler  arch'd— a  spinning-wheel 
and  goal.' 

Romantic  land !  neglected  and  remote, 
How  much  of  genius,  much  of  virtue  strays, 

With  bim  whose,  fearless  lyre  flings  wild  its  note, 
While  Nature  answers  in  a  voice  of  praise ! 

Te  varied  scenes !  unstudied  as  his  lays  ! 
Te  mirror'd  lakes !  ye  woodlands  scattered  tone* 

(One,  one  true  bard  your  native  charms  shall 
raise,) 
Inspiring,  echo  ev*ry  forceful  tone, 
Columbia  I  clasp  thy  Graham,  and  hail  him  at 
thine  own ! 

Within  the  bosom  of  some  willow'd  glen, 
Where  asure  smoke  fantastic  wooes  the  breese> 

Secure  from  all  the  specious  wiles  of  men, 
iter  pride  to  smile,  her  business  but  to  please. 
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How  many  a  maid,  in  nature's  winning  ease, 
Her  dark  eyes  lit  b/  innocence  and  joy  ! 

Dwells,  lovely  land  !  among  thy  bowers  of  peace, 
Trip  o'er  thy  lawns,  as  gentle  prudence  coy, 
And  knows,  nor  seeks  to  know,  but  rural  life's 
employ ! 

How  many  a  youth,  whose  warmly  gen'rous  heart, 

Might  speak  the  Tragic  Muse's  burning  lore  ; 
Or  breathe  rich  numbers  of  that  wizard  art, 

Which  can  proud  freedom's  drooping  soul  re- 
store ! 
Now  roams,  oh  Morris  \  the  stupendous  shore, 

Where  Booneton'S  mighty  world  of  waters 
brawls ; 
And  lists,  unconscious,  that  his  plaudits  pour, 

The  dreadful  music  of  its  hundred  falls  ! 

Enraptured  bares  hi*  breast,  and  on  their  guar- 
dian calls! 
But,  while  his  vision  rides  on  heaven's  bright  bow, 

Some  carping  eye  in  cold  surprize  is  bent ; 
While  his  glad  cheeks  with  thought  unearthly  glow, 

Rude,  cruel  rail'ry  to  his  soul  is  sent ! 
The  kindly  mantle  of  his  bosom's  rent, 

Blind,  limping  Fortune !  by  thy  spiky  wing  : 
Bat  Minstrel !  hug  thy  fate,  be  blithe  and  blent— 

Thy  magic  lyre  shall  hills  of  forage  bring, 

While  platter,  bowl,  and  knife,  the  mirthful 
chorus  ring ! 

Obi  Fortune !  in  thy  gandy-euited  courts. 

With  gems  o'erstudded— ripe  of  goodly  cheer  ; 
Where  titled  Ignorance  with  Pride  resorts, 

Where  glided  Dullness  frowns  upon  his  peer! 
Why,  why  must  Genius  stand  aloof  and  hear  ? 

Sing  his  sweet  peans  to  wintry  rain  ? 
Then,  shrink  unreek'd,  in  penury  and  fear, 

And  where  his  mind  was  nurtur'd,  aye  remain, 

No  heart  to  share  his  joy— no  band  to  soothe 
bis  pain! 

Oh,  Morris !  Morris !  Land  she  loves  right  well, 
Her  mountain  harp  enwrapt  in  mournful  guise ; 

As  pilgrim  clad,  Columbia's  muse  shall  tell, 
And  weepingpoint,  where  low  thy  minstrel  lies! 

On  his  lone  grave  ye  flowers  uncultur'd  rise- 
There,  there  ye  doves !  impart  your  tender  lore ! 

There  float  ye  symphonies  of  earth  and  skies ! 
There  patrons  of  the  lyre !  this  line  explore, 
«  Stranger I  his  honest  heart  was  never  cold 

before !" 
JWw.  20th,  1819.  S.  or  New-J«rs*y. 


NEW-YORK, 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  18,  1819. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Just  receittd— The  favours  of  Anson,  Thomas, 
q.  E.  D.  and  several  others. 

Filed  for  inter  Ken— The  favours  of  Matilda, 
JoteUne,  Theodore,  William  O  «i  c,  Horentius, 
and  many  others. 

Under  ctrnwekra/ion—The  effusion*  of  Boreas, 
Ham  Ry.  Wetter  x  Debates  for  the  Ladles,  fee. 

Thanbtgimng. — Next  Wednesday  is  to  be  ob- 
served as  a  day  of  Public  Thanksgiving  through- 
out this  State,  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
blessings  and  mercies  which  have  been  granted 
to  us  as  a  people,  and  as.  individuals. 


THE  MELODIST. 

It  has  already  been  announced  to  the  public, 
that  a  new  Musical  work  is  about  to  be  publish- 
ed (in  numbers;  in  the  city  of  New-York,  enti- 
tled the  Melodist,  comprising  a  selection  of  the 
most  favourite  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  SONGS, 
arranged  for  the  Voice,  Flute,  or  Violin.  Sub- 
scribers to  this  work  are  now  informed,  that  ow- 
ing to  a  disappointment  in  procuring  the  necessa- 
ry materials,  the  publication  has  been  unavoida- 
bly delayed  beyond  the  period  proposed  >  but  we 
have  the  pleasure  of  adding,  that  the  beauty  of 
the  work  will  be  greatly  improved  by  this  delay, 
as  Messrs.  BimrKT  and  Ronaldson  of  Philadel- 
phia, are  now  casting  an  elegant  new  Music  Cha- 
racter, expressly  for  the  purpose,  which  will 
doubtless  be  completed  in  season  for  issuing 
the  first  number  early  in  January. 

This  work  is  to  appear  in  numbers  of  sixteen 
pages  each',  neatly  stitched  in  coloured  printed 
covers,  and  delivered  to  subscribers  weekly,  for 
the  moderate  price  of  twehe  and  a  half  cenUeacu, 
payable  on  delivery.  The  size  of  the  page  is  cal- 
culated for  the  pocket,  or  a  lady's  reticule,  being  a 
small  duodecimo.  The  type  on  which  it  is  printed 
is  new,  the  paper  fine,  and  the  Music  remarkably 
neat  and  legible. 

We  warmly  recommend  this  elegant  little  work 
to  the  fair  readers  of  the  Ladies'  Literary  Cabinet, 
particularly  to  such  of  them  as  are  in  the  habit  of 
charming  their  friends  with  the  melody  of  their 
voices.  The  terms  are  certainly  such  as  are 
strictly  compatible  with  the  most  rigid  economy ; 
and  they  have  the  privilege  of  withdrawing  their 
names  whenever  they  please  Sixteen  numbers 
will  complete  a  volume,  for  which  a  neat  title 
page  and  index  will  be  furnished  gratis. 

The  publisher,  Mr.  G.  S.  Thornton,  is  an  ama- 
teur of  no  ordinary  abilities,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  he  will  use  every  exertion  to  render 
the  projected  work  deservingof  public  patronage. 

DUTIES  OF  WOMEN. 

We  are  happy  to  inform  the  ladies  of  America, 
that  proposals  have  just  been  issued  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Crtagh  of  this  city,  for  publishing  by  sub- 
scription, Gisbome's  Duties  of  Women,  the  first 
American  from  the  sixth  London  edition 

To  those  who  nave  already  had  the  pleasure  of 
perusing  this  interesting  work,  nothing  need  be 
said  in  hs  recommendation.  To  others,  we  would 
merely  observe,  that  this  production  of  the  Rev. 
author,  has  already  acquired  an  uncommon  and 
well  merited  celebrity  in  Great  Britain ;  and  from 
its  moral  tendency,  and  the  purity  and  beauty  of 
its  style,  is  eminently  calculated  to  inculcate  those 
virtues  and  accomplishments  which  adorn  the 
sex,  and  render  them  truly  amiable  in  every  sta- 
tion of  life. 

Among  the  subjects  treated  of  in  this  work,  are 
the  following :— Female  Education;  Introduc- 
tion into  Society ;  Conversation  and  Epistolary 
Correspondence ;  Dress;  Amusements ;  Employ- 
ment of  Time;  Courtship;  Marriage;  Parental 
Duties,  fee. 

It  will  be  comprised  in  a  neat  volume  of  260 
pages,  and  will  only  cost  one  dollar  in  boards. 

Subscriptions  received  at  this  office. 

PoHte  Education.-- We  think  tta  duty  to  remind 
the  young  ladies  who  patronise  the  Cabinet,  thai 


the  Frendi,  Spanish  end  Italian  languages,  still 
continue  to  be  taught  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sch.tfelyt 
at  No.  61  Chatham-Street;  who  also  teach  Or- 
thography, Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Gram- 
mar, Geography  on  Maps  and  Globes,  History, 
Rhetorick,  and  Ornamental  Needle  Work. 


WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS. 
The  City  Inspector  reports  the  deaths  of  69 
persons  during  toe  week, ending  on  Saturday,  the 
11th  inst— Of  whom  8  were  of  the  age  of  one 
year  and  under;  between  the  age  of  1  and  2,5; 
2  and  6,  4 ;  5  and  10, 3  ;  10  and  20, 2 ;  20  and 
dO,  8;  30 and  40, 12  ;  40 and  50,  b; 50 and 60,  4; 
60  and  70,  1  ;  70  and  80,  2 ;  SO  and  90,  1.— 
Diseases  :  Apoplexy  2,  burned  or  scalded  1,  child 
bed  1,  consumption  14,  convulsions  I,  dropsy  2, 
dropsy  in  the  head  1,  drowned  2,  dyseutery  1,  re- 
mittent fever  1,  scarlet  fever  1,  typhus  fever  3, 
infantile  flux  4,  infanticide  1,  inflammation  ot  the 
bowels  1,  do.  of  the  brains  3,  do  of  the  chest  2,  in- 
temperance 1,  marasmus  1,  old  age  2,  palsy  1, 
quincy  1,  spasms  1,  sprue  1,  still  born  3,  tabes  me* 
sentence 6, teething  1,  ulcer  1,  whooping  cou^h  1. 
—Men  18,  Women  19,  Boys  12,  Girls  10. 

GEORGE  CUMING,  CHy  Inspector. 


MARRIED, 

On  Sunday  evening,  the  0th  inst.  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Mervin,  Mr.  John  Broads,  to  Miss  Catha- 
rine Burtsell,  oriy  daughter  of  Mr.  William  H. 
Burtsell,  all  of  this  city. 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  9th  inst  by  the  Rev«r 
Dr.  Kuypers,  Mr.  Hiram  Seari,  to  Miss  Maria 
Post,  both  of  Tonkers,  Westchester  county. 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  1 1th  inst.  at  Hacken- 
sack,  (N.  J.)  by  the  Rev  James  V.  C.  Romeyn, 
Andrew  Parsons,  Esq.  cashier  of  the  Peterson 
Bank,  to  Miss  Jane  Anderson,  youngest  daughter 
of  John  Anderson,  Esq.  of  the  former  place. 

On  Sunday  evening,  the  12th  inst  by  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Mortimer,  Samuel  Brewster,  Esq.  of 
Haverstraw,  to  Miss  Polly  Garner,  of  this  city. 

Same  evening,  at  St.  Mark's  Church,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Creighton,  the  Rev.  John  W.  Chandler, 
of  Charleston,  S.  C  to  Miss  Elian  S.  Winthrop, 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Winthrop,  Esq.  of  this  city. 

At  Stratford,  (Con.)  Mr.  Abijah  Brooks,  aged 
70,  to  Miss  Laura  Ann  Sherman,  aged  30. 


DIED, 

On  the  7th  inst.  Esra  L'Hommedieu,  Esq.  iai 
the  27th  year  of  his  age. 

On  the  8th  inst.  of  a  lingering  illness,  Mr.  Mi- 
chael Cashman,  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age. 

On  the  11th  inst  Mrs.  Catharine  M.  Clyman, 
consort  of  John  C.  Clyman. 

At  Newark,  Mr  John  Morris,  Sen.  an  old  and 
respectable  inhabitant  of  that  town,  aged  6ft  yean. 

At  Poughkeepsie,  Colonel  Hilen  Rndd,  aged 
29  years. 

At  Abington,  Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  Susannah 
Tennent,  widow  of  Wm.  M.  Tennent,  D.  D.  and 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  John  Rodgers,  of 
New- York,  aged  67  years. 

At  Charleston,  (S.  C.)  on  the  24th  ult.  William 
Webb,  merchant,  of  that  place,  formerly  of  New- 
York,  aged  26  years,  much  regretted  by  all  %  ho 
knew  him.  • 

At  Havanna,  on  the  23d  of  October  last,  Mr. 
Thomas  Kirby,  aged  18  years,  son  of  Captain 
Thomas  Kirby,of  Bioottawen. 
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FAMILY  LECTURES, 


ie.  willh 


BT  MRS.  SPBOAT. 

ThSfaho  may  take  up  this  little  vo- 
lume, will  hardly  believe  that  its  contents 
could  furnish  occasion  to  successive  num- 
bers of  critical  remark ;  but  we  trust 
that  the  observations  upon  female  author- 
ship, to  which  it  gave  rise,  will  not  be 
thought  unappropriate ;  we  hope  they 
may  dispose  readers  favourably  toward 
Mrs.  Sproat's  book  ;  and  we  hope,  also, 
that  they  may  be  of  wider  and  more  en- 
during service  to  literature,  than  merely 
to  recommend  a  single  book. 

We  trust  that  they  afford  a  mite  of 
concurring  influence  with  writers  of  dis- 
tinguished power  and  reputation,  toward 
inspiring  candour  and  justice,  respecting 
the  literary  attempts  of  females  ;  and  we 
particularly  wish,  that  they  may  aid  the 
suggestions  of  these  superior  writers,  in 
behalf  of  the  adoption  of  an  improved 
mode  of  female  education. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  because  we 
vindicate  the  claims  of  women  to  the 
praise  of  literary  excellence,  that  cer- 
tain insignificant  attempts  of  the  sex  ap- 
pear to  us  respectable.  Women  cannot 
be  too  cautious  in  assuming  the  privilege 
of  presenting  their  thoughts  to  the  world. 
Nothing  will  justify  this  exhibition,  but 
the  power  to  afford  great  pleasure,  or  to 
do  great  good.  A  woman  endowed  with 
the  eloquence  and  intelligence  of  Hannah 


More,  capable,  in  an  uncommon  .degree, 
of  comprehending  the  truths  of  religion, 
and  powerful  from  the  knowledge  of 
society  to  correct  the  manners  of  the  age, 
and  to  defend  the  christian  faith,  is  called 
by  the  voice  of  God  and  man,  not  to  bury 
the  talents  committed  to  her,  but  to  em- 
ploy them,  as  Miss  More  has  done,  in  the 
sacred  service  of  religion.  The  philo- 
sophical views  of  a  Barbauld,  an  Edge- 
worth,  and  a  Hamilton,  are  so  much  in 
advance  of  the  ordinary  progress  of  mind, 
that  they  are  as  much  bound,  to  disclose 
the  path  which  they  have  opened  for  the 
advantage  of  the  human  race,  as  the  dis- 
coverers of  a  fertile  and  beautiful  region, 
are  bound  to  describe  its  situation,  and 
all  the  sources  of  profit  which  it  opens  to 
civilized  society.  We  wish  we  could 
behold  all,  which  they  have  dictated  for 
the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the 
human  mind,  taking  full  effect.  We  feel 
grateful  to  them  for  the  truth  they  have 
developed,  and  the  methods  they  have 
proposed  ;  and  we  earnestly  exhort  pa- 
rents to  avail  themselves  of  their  labours, 
and  to  adopt  their  truly  rational,  con- 
sistent, and  practical  principles.  Any 
woman  gifted  with  such  abilities  should 
not  refrain  from  the  exertion  of  them  ; 
nor  should  the  talent  of  brilliant  wit,  of 
original  invention,  of  true  poetic  genius, 
be  withheld  from  society.  It  would  have 
been  a  loss  to  the  age  we  live  in  if  Miss 
Edgeworth's  novels  had  not  described  the 
manners  of  the  day,  or  if  Joanna  BaiHie's* 
plays  had  not  developed  the  operation  of 


»  Miss  BaiHie's  plays  are  somewhat  known  in 
this  country.  One  of  them,  De  Montfort,  has 
been  adapted  to  our  stage,  and  has  been  exhibit- 
ed at  the  theatres;  but  we  apprehend  that  the 
genius  of  Miss  BaUlie  is  not  appreciated  among  us 
according  to  its  genuine  superiority.  Her  plays 
are  written  with  the  philosophical  purpose  of  re- 
presenting the  operation  of  the  passions,  and  the 
subtle  motives  which  excite  and  keep  up  their 
fearful  action.  Though  not  a  very  popular  fa- 
vourite, Miss  Baillie  excites  the  admiration  of 
some  of  the  most  exalted  minds.  Walter  Scott 
refers  to  lines  of  her*s  as  illustrating  his  own,  call- 
ing her  his  "  gifted  friend  ;"  and  the  author  of 
Waverly  (perhaps  the  same  individual  as  her  first 
mentioned  admirer)  styles  ber,  in  mentioning  a 
passage  from  her  poetry,  "  the  immortal  Joanna 
Bailiie." 


the  passions.  But  these  great  women 
are  widely  different  from  the  Laura?) 
Claras,  and  Anna  Matildas,  whose  son- 
nets, tales,  and  letters,  inundate  the 
press.  The  former  and  the  latter  wri- 
ters, form  two  opposite  classes  ;  the  one 
serving  for  models,  the  other  for  warn- 
ings. We  conjure  those  females  who 
are  only  capable  of  taking  the  inferior 
rank  as  writers,  to  relinquish  such  an 
employment.  But  such  powers  as  they 
have,  are  susceptible  of  useful,  and  even 
of  elegant  cultivation. 

The  use  and  improvement  of  reason  is 
a  duty  of  all  stations  in  society.  Igno- 
rance, in  greater  or  less  degrees,  is  the 
lot  of  all.  Some  progress  in  knowledge 
is  more  or  less  in  the  power  of  all,  and 
to  make  some  effort  for  it  is  the  duty  of 
all.  We  wish  to  see  ladies  of  our  coun- 
try so  much  convinced  of  this,  as  to  em- 
ploy such  Jeisure  and  opportunities  as 
they  have,  in  reading  and  reasoning  ; 
and  we  wish  this,  precisely  because  we 
desire  to  see  them  wise  and  good  ;  fur- 
nished with  resources  against  prejudice, 
slander,  and  ennui ;  and  qualified  to  en- 
joy the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  plea- 
sures of  taste,  with  the  highest  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  what  is  more  important,  to 
render  their  morality  a  principle,  as  well 
as  a  habit ;  to  fit  them  to  become  agreea- 
ble and  enlightened  companions ;  and  to 
enable  them  to  perform  theduty  of  pa- 
rents, as  becomes  intellectual  and  immor- 
tal beings.  —     • 

We  would  not  imply,  by  our^rief 
mention  of  Mrs.  Sproat's  lectures,  that 
they  do  not  deserve  attention  and  praise. 
They  exhibit  a  very  interesting  manifes- 
tation of  maternal  affection.  This  senti- 
ment appears  to  us  to  be  universal  ;  we 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  ever  extinct. 
We  believe,  that  where  it  appears  to  be 
wholly  inoperative,  or  criminally  out- 
raged, it  is  checked  and  frustrated  by 
some  very  strong  counter-passion,  in- 
duced by  very  extraordinary  circumstan- 
ces. But  universal  as  it  is,  it  often  ex- 
erts itself  in  a  very  limited  manner,  in  the 
very  persons  who  regard  themselves  as 
having  the  deepest  feeling  of  it  }  and  who 
believe  that  they  furnish  incessant  proofs 
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of  surpassing  fondness  for  their  children. 
These  persons  doubtless  love  their 
children  inordinately,  but  their  love  is 
principally  confined  to  the  body — it  ex- 
presses itself  in  caresses,  in  the  pamper- 
ing of  appetite,  the  indulgence  of  whim, 
and  the  gratification  of  childish  self-will. 
It  demands  the  sacrifice  of  convenience 
and  comfort,  and  prefers  the  transient  to 
the  permanent  benefit  of  its  objects — it 
demands,  not  only  the  sacrifices  which  a 
mother  can  make,  but  it  requires  all  the 
contributions  of  attendance  and  servility 
which  a  parent's  fortune  and  power  can 
command.  That  this  love  is  only  "  earth- 
ly and  sensual ;"  that  it  is  forgetful  of 
the  moral  nature  of  children,  is  obvious 
from  the  advantages  it  aims  to  procure, 
and  the  evils  it  endeavours  to  avert.  It 
overrates  the  probability  of  all  external 
dangers ;  it  anticipates  physical  calamities 
only ;  magnifies  all  actual  pains  and  in- 
conveniences ;  and  multiplies  tenfold  all 
the  cares  necessary  for  the  child's  pre- 
servation, comfort,  and  amusement.— 
Toys  and  holidays,  physic  and  flannel, 
are  the  prime  agents  of  the  recreating, 
healing,  antidotal  system,  which  this  ex- 
traordinary tenderness  prescribes.  The 
mother  who  cherishes  it,  constantly  ap- 
plauds herself,  that  she  neglects  nothing 
which  can  secure  the  happiness  of  her 
children  ;  to  that  her  labours,  her  medi- 
tations, and  her  prayers,  are  directed. 
But  this  fond,  careful  mother,  is  not  very 
scrupulous  about  the  motives  and  the  ex- 
amples she  sets  before  her  children; 
she  does  not  watch,  and  endeavour  to 
direct  the  habits  of  thinking  and  acting, 
which  their  susceptible  infancy  is  form- 
ing, and  by  which  their  future  lives  must 
Be  gflyerned ;  she  does  not  feed  their 
minds  with  knowledge  ;  she  does  not 
preserve  their  heads  clear  and  their 
hearts  pure. 

A  truly  affectionate  and  enlightened 
mother  does  not  make  this  partial  esti- 
mate of  her  children  ;  she  always  regards 
them  as  beings  of  a  two-fold  nature  ;  she 
endeavours  to  promote  the  perfection  of 
the  mind  and  body  ;  she  knows  that  the 
latter  must  be  comfortable  and  vigorous, 
that  the  former  may  enjoy  the  liberty, 
energy,  and  exercise  of  its  powers.  She 
knows  that  many  adverse,  as  well  as  fa- 
vourable influences,  are  acting  upon  her 
child's  physical  system  ;  she  knows  that 
the  winds  of  Heaven  may  visit  his  face  too 


roughly ;  and  she  knows  he  needs  "  from 
storms  a  shelter,  and  from  heat  a  shade ;" 
that  he  requires  protection,  defence,  and 
attention;  and  she  is  aware,  that  his 
senses  require  to  be  cultivated  and  gra- 
tified. She  not  only  provides  for  these 
necessities,  but  she  represents  to  her 
child  the  goodness  of  that  Being  who  has 
created  his  wants  and  his  supplies,  his 
weakness  and  his  aids.  She  treats  him 
as  a  creature  related  to  these  external 
elements,  but  -not  restricted  to  them. 
She  early  unfolds  a  better  an<K  higher 
destiny.  She  regards  him  as  possessing 
reason  and  character  at  an  early  period 
of  life ;  she  imputes  to  him  merit  and 
blame  ;  and  instructs  him  in  his  little  re- 
sponsibilities. As  soon  as  a  child  can 
speak,  he  can  think,  discriminate,  and 
determine  ;  he  exhibits  strong  affections, 
enjoys  some  privileges  and  some  liberty  ; 
and,  without  logical  definitions,  he  soon 
acquires  some  notions  of  free-will,  of 
time,  eternity,  and  God. 

But  in  order  to  cultivate  the  minds  of 
children  properly,  the  mother  must  first 
understand  and  feel  the  truth  she  would 
convey ;  she  must  be  subject  to  its  in- 
fluence, and  exhibit  its  power.  She 
must  give  her  instructions  in  a  form  to 
strike  and  interest ;  she  must  make  them 
intelligible  and  brief;  she  must,  in  short, 
take  the  example  of  Jcfeus  Christ  as  an 
instructor.  He  used  expressive,  and 
frequently  repeated  precept ;  he  enfor- 
ced his  doctrines  by  examples.  The 
long  catechetical  forms  in  fashion  among 
some  of  his  professed  followers,  but  little 
resemble  his  recorded  discourses.  Not 
one  word  of  **  justification,  sanctification, 
and  adoption  ^'  nothing  concerning  "  ef- 
fectual calling,"  &c.  was  addressed  by 
him  to  the  Unit  children  brought  to  him  ; 
nor  to  those  whose  ignorance  of  their 
own  destination  and  God's  will,  resem- 
bled the  ignorance  of  children. 

When  to  instruct  children  favourably, 
is  when  they  are  disposed  to  learn.  Such 
is  the  facility  of  infancy  in  forming  habits, 
that  the  mind  may  as  easily  be  trained  to 
regular  seasons  of  instruction,  as  the  ap- 
petite is  subjected  to  the  recurring  tneaL 
Convenience  Wiff^regulate  this  matter. — 
Sunday  is  wisely  set  apart,  and  easily  may 
be  rendered,  a  season  to  discourse  of 
high  and  heavenly  things— it  ought  to  be 
in  part  thus  employed. 

The  lady  whose  work  it  before  us  was 


of  this  opinion ;  and  we  can  recommend 
her  instructions  to  parents.  They  are 
brief  and  affectionate  ;  and,  for  the  most 
part,  express  the  religious  belief  of  all 
christians  ;  for  they  assert  those  doc- 
trines in  which  all  sects  agree : — The 
goodness  and  glory  of  God — the  respon- 
sibility of  man — the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  Some  articles  of  faith  intimated  in 
these  lectures,  which  relate  to  the  nature 
of  God  and  the  Saviour,  and  to  some  of 
the  divine  appointments  in  respect  to 
mankind,  appear  to  us  to  be  of  a  later 
and  more  partial  school  than  that  of  the 
New  Testament;  but  the  credibility  of 
these  is  not  enforced  with  a  rancorous 
and  exclusive  spirit,  and  we  trust,  that 
such  readers  as  cannot  assent  to  them, 
will  find  more  to  approve  than  to  reject, 
in  the  book,  taken  as  a  whole. 

Mrs.  Sproat  has,  we  think,  exhibited 
the  beauty  of  domestic  harmony,  and  has 
enforced  the  necessity  of  carefully  pre- 
serving it,  with  much  tenderness  and 
some  eloquence. 

"  It  is  a  wise  and  benignant  appotaMtent  of 
Providence,  that  mankind  should  be^Hed  in 
families ;  the  constant  and  reciprocal  obligations, 
which  rivet  the  affections  of  parent  and  child,  of 
brother  and  sister,  would  never  have  sweetened 
the  journey  of  life,  had  the  human  race  been 
formed  to  exist  without  the  knowledge  of  kindred 
union.  What  a  pity  is  it  then  to  frustrate  a  pur- 
pose so  benign,  to  break  the  order  of  a  system 
phuiribd  by  heaven  itself;  to  introduee  discord 
and  confusion  into  abodes  which  the  God  of  na- 
ture has  formed  for  the  residence  of  peace.  The 
being  who  dares  do  this  shall  not  be  held  guilt- 
less, « 

"  Let  it  henceforth  be  our  earnest  endeavour 
to  accord  with  the  design  of  our  merciful  Father. 
Let  dlssention  be  looked  upon  as  an  invader,  and 
let  us  join  hand  in  hand  to  crush  it — '  the  begin- 
ning of  strife,  is  as  when  one  letteth  out  water,' 
let  us,  then,  avoid  its  beginnings;  let  contradic- 
tion be  unknown  ;  if  offence  should  arise,  let  us 
remember,  that  '  a  soft  answer  tumeth  away 
wrath/  and  that  <  the  fruit  Of  righteousness  is 
sown  in  peace  of  them  that  make  peace/  " 

«  How  noble,  how  engaging,  how  praise-wor- 
thy, is  that  amiable  being  who  throws  the  mantle 
of  love  over  the  kindlings  of  contention,  and 
smoothes  them  ere  they  burst  into  a  blase  !  Joy 
shall  inhabit  that  bosom— the  olive  branch  shall 
adorn  that  smiling  brow— and  on  that  head  shall 
rest  the  heavenly  benediction,  <  Blessed  are  the 
peace-makers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  chil- 
dren of  God.'" 

The  spirit  which  she  enjoins,  and  the 
manner  she  recommends  for  the  obser- 
vance of  the  Sabbath,*are  in  exact  con> 
formitv  to  the  injunctions  of  Christ*. 
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«  Let  It  be  kept  as  *  holy  Jubilee— ei  a  day  of 
gladness  and  thankful  praise— let  gratitude  to 
God  be  evinced  by  love  to  men— hushed  be  every 
discordant  feeling— banished  every  dark  malig- 
nant passion  to  its  native  shades. 

"  Let  us  cherish  every  sentiment  of  social  af- 
fection, study  every  means  to  mitigate  the  suffer- 
ings, and  increase  the  enjoyments  of  our  fellow- 
beings— cheerfully  perform  every  kind  office  of 
charity— call  into  lively  exercise  the  gentle  vir- 
tues of  patience,  forbearance,  forgiveness,  humi- 
lity—search  with  believing  attention  the  scrip- 
tures of  truth — keep  all  the  ordinances  of  our 
God,  and  thus  evince  our  interest  in  that  blessed 
Redeemer,  whose  triumphs  over  death,  hell,  and 
sin,  we  this  day  oelebrate." 

The  remarks  upon  the  right  employ- 
ment of  the  active  powers  under  the  in- 
fluence of  proper  motives,  are  just  and 
beautiful. 

« If  benevolence  is  the  motive,  and  usefulness 
the  object,  we  cannot  be  too  active.  Let  arts 
and  sciences  be  cultivated ;  let  knowledge  and 
wealth  be  increased ;  let  every  means  be  seised 
which  our  abilities  can  embrace,  to  honour  God 
by  doing  good  to  men.  Let  the  base  principle  of 
self-aggrandizement  be  dismissed  to  the  regions - 
from  whence  H  sprung.  Let  the  scholar  pursue 
his  studies  with  the  generous  design  of  enriching 
the  minds  of  his  fellow  beings— the  ingenious  arti- 
ficer exert  his  powers  of  inveniton  for  the  benefit 
of  society — the  wise  legislator  use  his  utmost  en- 
deavours to  establish  <  justice  and  judgment  and 
equity ;'  and  even  be  who  earns  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  strive  to  obtain  more  than  a 
supply  /or  his  own  wants,  '  that  he  may  have  to 
give  to  him  that  needed).'  " 

"  When  our  designs  accord  with  those  of  Deity, 
they  cannot  but  prosper.  No  action  would  be 
then  unimportant,  because  it  would  aim  at  pro- 
moting the  same  biassed  cause,  the  glory  of  Godj 
and  the  good  of  men.  No  one  may  plead  inabi 
lity,  because  there  is  work  fitted  to  every  one's 
capacity.  In  building  an  edifice,  the  humble 
labourer  who  lays  the  lowest  stone  in  its  founda- 
tion, does  as  real  a  service  as  he  who  rears  its 
loftiest  pillar." 

These  extracts  are  sufficient  to  recom- 
mend this  little  work.  May  it  produce 
the  good  effects  it  proposes,  and  contri- 
bute with  the  multiplied  means  constant- 
ly offered  to  the  world,  to  make  men 
wiser  and  better. 

We  are  aware  that  we  are  a  little  ex- 
posed to  the  charge  of  inconsistency, 
when  we  declared,  that  as  a  book,  we 
care  little  about  a  work,  and  then  recom- 
mend it  to  others.  Our  indifference  was 
rather  a  personal  feeling,  than  any  im- 
plied insignificance  of*thia  production 
Fielding,  in  speaking  of  a  certain  moral 
lecturer,  says,  he  refrains  from  repeating 
his  discourse  ;  "  that  what  is  found  in  so 


many  other  books  shall  not  be  found 
here,"  The  same  reason  that  induced 
this  omission  of  Fielding's,  induced  us, 
long  familiar  with  life  and  with  books,  to 
think,  that  though  the  lectures  were 
good,  the  publication  was  not  necessary. 
But  so  different  are  the  reading  and  the 
experience  of  people,  that  the  truth 
which  is  old  to  one,  is  new  to  another  ; 
and  to  all  young  persons,  particularly,  the 
doctrines  of  faith  and  of  duty  must  be 
new.  To  them  this  book  is  addressed ; 
to  them  it  is  original ;  to  them  it  may  be 
interesting ;  and  we  hope  it  will  be  use- 
ful. 

COMMON  SENSE. 
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THE  TRIFLER,  No.  IV. 

"Trifles,  light  as  atr." 

As  I  was  setting  in  my  chair,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  indulging  my  love  of  litera- 
ture, by   poring  over  the   volumes  of 
poets,  celebrated  either  for  their  great 
natural  abilities  without  much  education, 
or  for  their  natural  abilities,  improved 
by  a  classical  education,  1  fell  into  a  train 
of  reflections,  almost  directly  contrary  to 
those  which  one  might  reasonably  expect 
to  follow  my  then  occupation.     Bums, 
that  favourite  child  of  nature,  together 
with  Byron,  Pope,  and  Campbell,  were 
among  my  then  visiters,  in  their  works  of 
immortality.     "  How  happy,"  thought  1, 
"is  the  man  of  a  literary  taste  ;  who 
is  united  for  life  to  a  companion,  whose 
mind  has  been  cultivated  and  polished  by 
a  sound  and  finished  education  ;  and  who 
together,    *  hand  in   hand,9   can    stroll 
through  the  field  of  literature,  plucking 
here  and  there  a  rose,  or  an  eglantine, 
as  it  may  chance  to  happen.9'    Just  as  I 
had  finished  this  sage  reflection,   who 
should  come  tripping  into  the  room,  light 
as  a  feather,  but  the  amiable  and  fascina- 
ting Miss  Ann  Matilda  Marietta  Lightfoot, 
(you  see  that  I,  as  well  as  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  love  to  give  the  whole  name) 
of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Lightfoots. 
"  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  Mr.  Reckrap," 
said  she  ;  "  1  have  just  this  moment  ar- 
rived in  town,  from  the  country,  where 
1  have  buried  myself  during  all  the  warm 
months,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence 
in  the  city  of  that  insufferable  tormentor, 
the  yellow  fever  ;  which — But,  my  dear 


sir,  why  will  you  be  always  spoiling  your 
eyes  by  Hudy?"  Study!  thought  1,  a 
good  one,  indeed.  "  Madam,99  replied  I, 
"  your  advice  is  most  excellent  at  all 
times,  and  1  heartily  thank  you  for  the 
interest  you  apparently  take  in  my  wel- 
fare ;  but  I  cannot  help  remarking,  that 
you  belles,  I  fear,  know  but  little,  *  pre* 
cious  little,9  by  study.99  "  Pretty  well, 
sir !  I  must  confess  ;  and  1  will  warrant 
that  you  have  been  reading  Pope  lately, 
or  that  his  libels  on  our  sex  are  not  far 
distant.  Here,  let  me  see,  what  volume 
is  this  ?  O,  Pope's,  to  be  sure.99  With 
that  she  took  up  the  volume ;  and,  as 
accident  would  have  it,  opened  at  the 
bard's  satires.  "  Vile  slander !"  exclaim- 
ed the  irritated  miss  ;  "  couldst  thou  find 
no  other  objects  than  defenceless  inno- 
cent women  to  display  thy  talents  of  de- 
traction and  ridicule  upon  V  "  Oh,  Miss 
Lightfoot,99  said  I,  "  though  Pope  was 
rather  too  severe  on  your  sex,  yet 
you  must  allow,  that  if  he  asserted  false- 
hoods, he  asserted  them  with  a  much  bet* 
ter  grace  than  many  do  truths.  Reli- 
gion, 1  fear,  has  carried  your  displeasure 
too  far.  The  satirist  told  many  real 
truths  in  a  beautiful  manner.  For  in- 
stance, 

"  Beauties  in  vain  their  pretty  eyes  may  roll, 
Charms  strike  the  siglit,  but  merit  wins  the  tout" 

"  Oh  you  rogue,  there  is  not  a  fig  to 
choose  between  you  and  the  satirist,  as 
you  call  him  ;  and  so  good  bye.'9  "  Hea- 
ven bless  you,"  said  1,  as  she  stepped  in- 
to the  carriage. 


.    ALLAN'S  PICTURES. 

(From  Peter's  tetters  to  his  Kinsfolk.) 

CONTINUED   FROM   OUR   LAST. 

Another  picture,  delightfully  charac- 
teristic of  his  genius,  is  that  of  a  Jewish 
Family  in  Poland  making  merry  before  a 
Wedding.  The  piece  is  small,  and  the 
colouring,  as  usual  with  this  artist,  the 
reverse  of  glaring ;  but  the  whole  is  suf- 
fused over  with  the  quiet  richness  of 
twilight,  and  the  effect  is  at  once  so  pow- 
erful and  so  true,  that  we  cannot  suffi- 
ciently admire  it,  when  we  consider  how 
studiously  all  the  common  quackery  of 
the  art  has  been  avoided  in  its  produc- 
tion. The  left  of  the  canvass  is  covered 
with  a  cluster  of  happy  faces,  grouped 
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above,  below,  and  around  tbeir  rustic 
musician,  and  gazing  on  the  evolutions  of 
a  dance,  wild,  yet  graceful  and  stately  in 
its  wildness,  like  the  melody  which  ac- 
companies it.  The  bride  has  scarcely 
passed  the  years  of  infancy  ;  for  among 
the  Jews  of  Poland,  and  we  believe  we 
might  add  among  the  Jews  of  England 
too,  the  old  oriental  fashion  of  very  ear- 
ly marriages  is  still  religiously  adhered  to. 
Her  hair  is  braided  with  jewels — another 
beautiful  orientalism ;  and  she  surveys  the* 
acene  from  her  post  of  eminence  with  a 
truly  eastern  mixture  of  childish  delight, 
womanly  vanity,  and  virgin  bashfulness. 
Apart  from  the  young  people,  near  a 
window,  the  light  of  which  comes  mel- 
Jowed  through  tangled  tresses  of  ivy  and 
rose-leaves,  is  seen  a  grave  small  group 
of  the  Elders  of  Israel.  These  patriar- 
chal figures  pay  no  respect  either  to  the 
music  or  the  dance  ;  but  they  seem  to 
make  some  atonement  for  this  neglect  by 
their  close  and  assiduous  attention  to  a 
certain  tall  picturesque  flask. 

"  Which  leaves  a  glow  like  amethyst 
Upon  the  lips  that  it  hath  kissed." 

The  whole  picture  makes  us  feel  delight- 
fully present  in  a  scene  very  far  removed 
from  our  manners,  but  true  in  every 
thing  to  nature,  and,  in  spite  of  its  geo- 
graphy, true  in  every  thing  to  that  well- 
remembered  East,  which  draws  to  itself 
the  first  morning-look  and  the  last  eve- 
ning look — which  receives  every  hymn 
and  prayer,  and  oath  and  vow — which  is 
still  the  resting-place  of  the  memory,  the 
hope,  and  the  faith  of  the  expatriated 
Hebrew. 

********** 

The  largest  and  most  finished  picture 
which  Mr.  Allan  has  painted  upon  any 
subject  not  oriental,  (or  at  least  not  par- 
taking of  an  oriental  character,)  is  that  of 

•    THE  PRESS  GANG. 

The  canvas  represents  the  house  of  a 
fisherman  by  the  sea-side — neat  and 
cleanly,  as  the  houses  of  respectable  fish- 
ermen are  always  found — but  more  pic- 
turesque in  its  interior  than  the  house  of 
any  other  poor  man  can  well  be,  from  the 
mixture  of  suspended  nets  and  fishing  tac- 
kle every  where  diversifying  the  more 
usual  kinds  of  peasant  plenishing.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  son  of  the  fisherman  had 
just  returned  from  a  long  voyage  in  a 


merchant  ship— his  parents  are  preparing 
to  welcome  the  wanderer  with  their  fatted 
calf— and  his  mistress,  having  heard  the 
news  of  his  arrival,  has  hurried,  half- 
clothed  as  she  was,  in  the  eagerness  of 
her  unsuspecting  love,  to  be  folded  in  his 
arms.  Scarcely  are  the  first  warm,  tear- 
ful greetings  over,  ere  a  caitiff  neighbour 
gives  notice  to  the  Press-Gang, — and  the 
picture  represents  the  moment  when  they 
have  rushed  into  the  house,  and  pinioned 
their  prey.  The  agony  of  the  Sailor- 
Boy  is  speechless,  and  he  stands  with  his 
hands  upon  his  face,  as  if  stunned  and  in- 
sensible to  the  nature  of  his  misery.  His 
other  hand,  however,  has  not  quitted  the 
hand  of  his  sweetheart,  who  has  swooned 
away,  and  is  only  prevented  from  lying 
like  a  corpse  upon  the  floor,  by  this  his 
unconscious  support.  His  father  looks  on 
in  despair  ;  but  he  has  presence  of  mind 
enough  to  know,  that  resistance  would 
be  unavailing.  The  mother  has  seized 
the  lieutenant  by  the  hand,  and  is  thrust- 
ing upon  him  all  their  little  household 
store  of  guarded  guineas,  as  if  she  bad 
hoped  to  purchase  her  boy's  safety  by 
her  bribe.  In  a  chair  by  the  fire,  mean- 
while, which  even  joy  could  not  have 
enabled  him  to  leave,  the  aged  and 
infirm  grandfather  sits  immovable,  and 
sick  at  heart — his  eyes  turned  faintly 
upwards,  his  feeble  hands  clasped  to- 
gether, and  tbe  big  drops  coursing  each 
other  down  the  pale  and  furrowed  cheeks 
of  his  half  bewildered  second  childish- 
ness. The  wife  of  the  old  man, — for  she, 
too,  is  alive  to  partake  in  all  this  wretched- 
nesss,T— is  not  so  infirm  as  her  partner, 
but  she  has  moved  from  her  chair  only 
to  give  aid  to  him.  Dear  as  are  her  chil- 
dren to  her,  her  husband  is  dearer — he 
is  every  thing  to  her,  and  she  thinks  of 
nothing  but  him.  She  has  a  cup  of  wa- 
ter in  her  hand,  of  which  she  beseeches 
him  to  drink,  and  gazes  on  his  emaciated 
features  with  an  eye,  that  tells  of  the  still 
potency  of  long  years  of  wedded  love — 
a  love  that  has  survived  all  the  ardours 
of  youthful  blood,  and  acquired  only  a 
"holier  power  from  the  lapse  of  all  their 
life  of  hardships.  Perhaps  this  is  the  most 
noble  conception  in  the  whole  picture- 
it  does  not  disturb  the  impression  of  the 
parting  of  the  youthful  lovers  ;  but  re- 
flects back  a  nobler  sanctity  upon  all  their 
sufferings,  by  bringing  before  us  a  fresh 
poetic  vision  of  the  eternal  might  of  those 


ties,  which  (hat  broken-hearted  agony  is 
bruising — 

"  Ties  that  around  the  heart  are  spun, 
And  will  not,  cannot,  be  undone.*' 

Even  over  the  groupe  of  stubborn  mari- 
ners around  the  captive  boy,  the  poetical 
soul  of  the  painter  has  not  disdained  to 
lavish  something  of  its  redeeming  soil- 
ness ;  their  hard  and  savage  features  are 
fixed,  indeed,  and  resolute  :  but  there  is 
no  cruelty,  no  wantonness,  no  derision , 
in  their  steadfast  look.  Like  the  officer 
who  commands  them,  they  do  what  they 
conceive  to  be  their  duty — and  such  it 
is — but  they  do  no  more.  It  was  a  de- 
lightful delicacy  of  conception,  which 
made  the  painter  dare  to  part  with  so 
much  of  the  vulgar  powers  of  contrast, 
and  to  make  the  rainbow  of  his  tender- 
ness display  its  gentle  radiance,  even 
here  in  the  thickest  blackness  of  his 
human  storm. 

The  fainting  girl  is  represented  in  a 
very  difficult  attitude,  (I  mean  difficult 
for  the  painter,)  her  collapsed  limbs,  as 
1  have  said,  being  prevented  from  falling 
prostrate  on  tbe  floor  only  by  the  hand 
of  her  lover,  which,  even  in  the  speech- 
less agony  of  despair,  refuses  instinctive- 
ly to  let  her  hand  go.  Her  head,  how- 
ever, almost  touches  the  floor,  and  her 
long  dishevelled  tresses  of  raven  black, 
sweep  it  already  with  their  disconsolate 
richness.  Her  virgin  bosom,  but  a  mo- 
ment before  bursting  with  the  sudden 
swell  of  misery,  is  now  calm  and  pale — 
all  its  throbbings  over  for  a  time,  even  as 
if  the  finger  of  death  had  been  there  to 
appease  them.  Her  beautiful  lips  are 
tinged  with  an  envious  livid  stain,  and  her 
suoken  eye-lids  ate  black  with  the  rush 
of  recoiling  blood,  amidst  the  melancholy 
marble  of  her  cheeks  and  forehead.  One 
cannot  look  upon  her  without  remember- 
ing the  story  of  Crazy  Jane,  and  think- 
ing that  here  too  is  a  creature  whose 
widowed  heart  can  never  hope  for  peace 
— one  to  whom  some  poet  of  love  might 
hereafter  breathe  such  words  as  those 
already  breathed  by  one  of  the  truest  of 
poets  : — 

"  Bat  oh  !  when  midnight  wind  careen, 
And  the  gust  peltinj  on  the  oat-house  shed, 
Makes  tbe  cock  shrilly  in  the  rain-storm  crow. 
To  hear  thee  sing  some  ballad  full  of  wo, 
Ballad  of  ship- wrecked  sailor  floating  dead, 
Whom  his  ewn  true-love  buried  in  the  sands  / 
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Thee,  gentle  Woman— for  thy  voice  re-measures 
Whatever  tones  and  melancholy-pleasures 
The  things  of  Nature  utter— birds  or  trees, 
Or  moan  of  ocean  gale  in  weedy  caves, 
Or  where  the  stiff  grass  'mid  the  heath-plant  waves, 
Murmur  and  music  thin  of  sudden  breeae." 
* 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 

We  are  almost  daily  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  with  new  and  curious  facts  in 
natural  history,  which  are  worthy  of  being 
recorded  in  this  department  of  the  Cabi- 
net. At  this  moment  we  can  only  lay  our 
hands  on  the  following  : 

The  Swallow.— A  few  weeks  since,  a 
Mr.  T.  Diamond  shot  a  female  swallow, 
which  was  skimming  along  in  company 
with  her  mate.  The  enraged  partner 
immediately  flew  at  Mr.  D.  as  if  to  re- 
venge the  loss  he  had  sustained,  and 
struck  him  in  the  face  with  its  wing,  and 
continueffllying  around  him  with  every 
appearance.of  determined  anger  :  and  al- 
though five  weeks  have  elapsed  since  the 
fatal  shot  was  fired,  still  the  heroic  bird 
continues  to  annoy  Mr.  D.  wherever  it 
can  meet  with  him,  except  on  Sundays, 
when  it  does  not  recognize  him  in  a 
change  of  dress.  On  Sunday  se'night,  a 
party  of  gentlemen  dined  with  Mr.  D. 
and  the  foregoing  circumstance  being 
mentioned,  the  relation  was  not  credited  ; 
particularly  as  Mr.  D.  walked  out  unmo- 
lested by  the  bird,  which  was  perched 
near  the  house.  Being  desirous  of  grati- 
fying the  curiosity  of  his  visiters,  Mr.  D. 
changed  his  dress  to  that  which  he  usual- 
ly wore  during  the  week  ;  and  no  sooner 
had  he  passed  the  threshbold  of  the  door, 
than  the  swallow  darted  full  in  his  face, 
and  continued  to  annoy  him  in  the  most 
daring  manner,  till  he  returned  into  the 
house.  However  extraordinary  this  cir- 
cumstance may  appear,  the  respectability 
of  our  informant  is  a  sufficient  voucher 
of  its  authenticity. 

The  Sea  Serpent. — The  existence  of 
-such  aquatic  monsters  as  are  usually  de- 
nominated Sea  Serpents,  has  been  often 
doubted ;  but  we  think  the  following 
fact  is  a  strong  evidence  that  such  ani- 
mals have  existed,  even  if  the  race  be  now 
extinct.  "  A  skeleton  (it  is  confidently 
stated)  of  a  strange  Fish,  at  least  100  feet 
long,  has  been  preserved  at  Mount  Desert, 
on  the  sea  coast  of  the  District  of  Maine, 
which  was4  destroyed  there  many  years 
ago,  in  all  probability  by  fire.  The  skele- 


ton is  extended  from  the  shore  into  some 
woods  upon  its  borders,  and  the  head  is 
supposed  to  have  been  burned  off.  At 
all  events  the  bones  are  in  the  possession 
of  a  gentleman  of  respectability  there, 
and  effectual  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  transport  them  to  Boston,  in  the 
hope  that  upon  examination,  they  will 
elucidate  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the 
Sea  Serpent. 

The  Box-Tree. — It  is  perhaps  not  gene- 
rally known,  that  the  box-tree  is  a  strong 
poison.  The  box  borders  of  several 
beds  in  a  garden  at  Whittering  Lodge 
near  Lincoln,  (England)  were  thrown 
upon  some  manure,  in  which  nine  young 
pigs  were  rooting,  four  of  whom  died 
from  eating  the  noxious  leaves,  not- 
withstanding castor  oil  and  other  anti- 
dotes were  administered. 

Curious  Imprisonment. — As  the  work- 
men of  a  Mr.  Marks,  of  Liskead,  (Eng- 
land) were  cutting  across  an  ash  tree, 
they  discovered  a  bird's  nest  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  tree,  containing  three  eggs. 
The  nest  was  entirely  surrounded  with 
sound  timber,  about  eight  inches  thick, 
without  the  least  appearance  of  an  open- 
ing to  the  outside.  About  thirty  years 
since,  a  similar  discovery  was  made  in 
Plymouth  Dock-yard,  a  bird  called  a 
heckinal,  being  found  sitting  on  its  eggs, 
in  the  centre  of  a  large  oak  tree,  which 
by  its  immense  growth,  must  have  been 
enclosed  80  or  90  years.  The  eggs  on 
being  touched,  fell  into  dust ;  the  skele- 
ton of  the  bird  and  its  nest  have  been  pre- 
served for  the  inspection  of  the  curious. 
The  enclosure  of  living  toads  in  large 
blocks  of  marble,  has  been  occasionally 
perceived ;  but  the  above  discovery  is 
a  novel  circumstance,  and  merits  the  at- 
tention of  the  naturalist.  > 


A  PRUDENT  HINT  TO  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Phillip  Thickness,  to  one  of  his  publications,  tells 
the  following  anecdote  with  much  pleasantry, 
and  very  politely  conveys  a  modest  hint  to 
young  ladles : 

When  fwas  a  young  man,  says  he,  I 
often  visited  a  distant  relation,  to  whom 
I  and  my  family  had  been  much  obliged. 
This  gentleman  had  nine  agreeable,  nay, 
beautiful  daughters,  who  had  often  enter- 
tained me  with  the  slipslop  conversation 
of  a  rich,  but  low,  unbred  woman,  their 
neighbour,  whose  husband  being  appoint- 
ed high  sheriff,  occasioned  her  tp  talk 


much  to  these  ladies  about  the  grand 
sheriff*  dinner  she  was  to  give.  "  I  am 
determined,  says  she,  to  have  no  custards ; 
for  if  I  have  custards,  I  must  have  cheese- 
cakes; and  if  I  have  cheese-cakes,  I 
must  have  jellies  ;  if  jellies,  fruits,"  &c. 

As  I  usually  spent  my  Christmas  at  the 
country-seat  of  this  friend,  with  his  love- 
ly family,  there  sometimes  arose  a  kind 
of  merriment,  called  Christmas  gambols, 
questions  and  commands,  &c.  Now  these 
innocent  sports  led  the  gentlemen  some- 
times to  salute  the  young  ladies  all 
around;  a  pleasure  in  which  I  alone, 
who  perhaps  loved  them  best,  always  de- 
clined partaking.  This  shyness  in  me 
seemed  so  unaccountable  to  them,  that 
they  one  and  all  seized  an  occasion  to 
rally  me  for  possessing  a  mauvait  hont,  so 
contrary  to  the  etiquette  at  that  time  of 
the  year.  I  confessed  the  force  of  the 
charge,  and  fully  acknowledged  my  guilt; 
adding,  that  the  only  excuse  that  I  could 
offer  *  as,  that  if  1  had  custards,  I  must 
have  cheese-cakes  ;  if  cheese-cakes,  jel- 
lies ,  if  jellies,  fruits  ;  and  if— in'  ghort, 
before  I  had  half  done  with  my  t/s,  they 
all  run  away,  and  left  me  in  the  field  of 
battle,  and  never  rallied  to  make  an  at- 
tack on  me  again. 

INDISPENSABLES. 
A  gentleman  wishing  to  know  bow 
some  money  had  been  disposed  of  by  his 
wife  and  daughters,  was  satisfied  that 
it  had  been  economically  employed,  when 
informed  by  them  that  it  had  been  all  ex- 
pended for  indispensable*. 

Marshal  Villars,  upon  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Vendome,  in  Louis  XI  Vth's  time, 
was  made  governor  of  Provence  in  bis 
room  ;  and  when  the  Marshal  went  to 
take  possession  of  his  new  government, 
the  deputies  of  the  province  made  him 
the  usual  present  of  a  purse  full  of  Louis 
d'ors  ;  but  the  person  who  had  the  honor 
to  present  it,  said  to  him — "  Here,  my 
Lord,  is  such  another  purse  as  that  we 
gave  to  the  Duke  Vendome,  when,  like 
you,  he  came  to  be  our  governor ;  but 
the  prince  after  accepting  it  as  a  testimo- 
ny of  our  regard  for  him,  very  generous- 
ly returned  it."  "  Ah  !"  said  Marshal 
Villars,  squeezing  the  purse  into  his 
pocket,  "  Monsieur  Vendome  was  a  most 
surprising  man  ;  he  has  not  left  his  like 
(  behind  him." 
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THE  NATIVITY. 

BY  S.  WOODWORTH. 

Strike  the  load  anthem  to  hell  the  blest  morning, 

Jesus  the  Saviour  an  infant  appears ; 
to !  In  the  East,  a  new  day -spring  is  dawning  !* 
Hark !  the  glad  tidings  which  sound  in  our  ears ! 
«  On  this  aupicious  morn, 
Ta  as  a  child  is  boro,t 
Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  be  given  ; 
Hail  our  Redeemer's  birth — 
Good  will  and  Peace  on  earth- 
Man  shall  again  have  conjunction  with  Hea- 
ven." 

Hark !  'twas  the  voice  of  a  seraph  that  sounded— 

Shepherds  of  Judea  start  with  surprise ; 
While,  with  a  radiance  of  glory  surrounded, 

Troops  of  bright  angels  descend  from  the  skits* 
Now  loud  the  choral  strain 
Swells  round  the  happy  plain, 

"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  be  given ; 
Hail  our  Redeemer's  birth — 
Good  will  and  Peace  on  earth— 

loan  shall  again  have  conjunction  with  Hea- 
ven." 

HaH  to  the  Saviour,  descending  from  Heaven, 

To  build  him  a  kingdom  which  never  shall  cease ; 
The  child  that  is  born,  and  the  Son  that  is  given, 
Is  God  everlasting,  the  great  Prince  of  Peace. 

Praise  him  with  grateful  lays, 

Pour  forth  the  soul  in  praise  ; 
The  government  rests  on  His  shoulders  alone  : 

In  Him  the  Godhead  dwells 

Which  has  subdoed  the  hells ; 
And  God  the  Creator,  in  Jesus  is  known. 

*  The  slay-spring  from  on  high  hath  visited  vs.— 
Luke  i.  76. 

t  Unto  us  a  Child  i$  born,  unto  us  a  Son  is  given, 
and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulders; 
and  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsel- 
lor, the  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the 
Prime  of  Peaces— Isa.  ix,  6. 

Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  Aew-  Year. 

By  S.  Woodworm. 
Air— Songs  of  shepherds  in  rustical  roundelays. 

Hail !  the  season  of  joy  and  festivity, 

Social  pleasures  and  innocent  mirth, 
Consecrated  by  Mercy's  Nativity, 

Bliss  angelical  granted  to  earth. 
Tempests  of  winter  the  forests  may  splinter, 

But  never  can  stint  or  embitter  our  cheer, 
While  love's  soft  wishes  still  sweeten  our  dishes, 

QnMerry  Christntasand  Happy  Jfew- Year. 

Hark !  the  merry  bells,  chiming  from  Trinity, 

Charm  the  ear  with  their  musical  din, 
Telling  all,  throughout  the  vicinity, 

Holiday  gambols  are  now  to  begin. 
Friends  aud  relations,  with  fond  salutations 

And  warm  gratulations,  together  appear ; 
While  lovers  and  misses,  with  holiday  kisses, 

Greet  Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  AVw-  Year. 


Gratitude,  united  with  piety, 

Bids  each  bosom  with  rapture  to  glow ; 
Pleasures  tempered  by  cheerful  sobriety, 

"  Light  up  smiles  in  the  aspect  of  wo." 
Sires  and  mothers  meet  sisters  and  brothers, 

And  mingle  with  others  in  festival  cheer ; 
And  friends,  long  parted,  assemble  light  hearted, 

On  Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  A'sts-  Year. 

Now  commences  the  infantile  revelry, 

Happy  urchins  the  story  believe, 
That  Santaelaus,*  since  ages  of  chivalry, 

Visits  the  nursery  on  holiday  eve. 
Socks,  intended  for  gifts,  are  suspended, 

And  mystic  rites  blended,  the  fancy  to  cheer, 
While  sweet  snap-dragon  exhausts  the  full  flagon, 

Each  Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  Jfew*  Year. 

Then  hail  the  season  of  joy  and  festivity, 

Soeial  pleasures  and  Innocent  mirth, 
Which  smooths  the  path  of  age's  declivity, 

And  gives  to  infancy  Eden  on  earth. 
When  plenty  her  treasure  bestows  without  mea- 
sure, 

And  innocent  pleasure  pursues  her  career ; 
While  love's  soft  wishes  still  sweeten  our  dishes, 

On  Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  Jfew*  Year. 

*  Contracted  from  St.  Nicholas. 

FOR  TBZ  LADIX3'  LITERARY  CA1IITCT. 

CHRISTMAS  EVE. 

Sore  all  creation  seems  to  join, 
And  speak — this  season  is  divine  ! 
«  The  spangled  heavens,  a  shining  frame, 
Their  Great  Original  proclaim !" 
The  glitt'ring  stars  illume  the  earth, 
Once  honour'd  with  a  SAVIOUR'S  birth  ! 
Resplendent,  awful,  and  serene, 
Majestic  order  decks  the  scene ; 
And  almost  may  the  list'ning  ear 
The  tuneful  harps  of  Seraph's  hear. 
O,  Harmony!  thy  note  is  love, 
And  sure  thy  triumph  was  above, 
When,  from  the  azure  courts  of  heaven, 
A  SAVIOUR  to  mankind  was  given. 
Dee.  24fA,  1819.  MALVINA. 

FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

CHRISTMAS, 


TO  EUZA,  JVc.  81  * 


>  Street,  (j\.  Y.) 


From  my  Cabin,  in  the  upper  chamber  of  a 
Village  Inn,  where  the  assembled  rustics  pour 
forth  the  rude  ebulitions  of  their  warm  hearts  in 
joyous  greetings  and  the  wild  halloo  of  merri- 
ment 

Merry  Christmas!  Merry  Christmas! 

'Tis  Christmas— and  bright  in  the  orient  sky, 
The  broad  light  of  day,  has  renewed  bis  career ; 

The  winter  winds  glide  imperceptibly  by, 
And  waft  the  blithe  sounds  of  the  rustical  cheer. 

O,  wild  is  the  murmur  that  comes  on  the  breezes, 
Like  the  far  distant  tumult  of  victory  gain'd  ! 

It  strikes  on  the  ear,  and  saddens  yet  pleases, 
And  e'en  while  it  pleases  the  bosom  is  pain'd ! 


A  sweet,  merry  Christmas ! 

A  happy,  good  Christmas ! 
All  wildly  and  warmly  come  floating  along ; 

And  warm  youth  and  manhood, 

And  dotage  and  childhood, 
Abandoning  care,  blitbly  join  in  the  song  ! 

The  cottager  puts  on  his  holiday  vesture, 
And  with  a  light  heart  seeks  the  rude  village  inn ; 

Where  the  rabble  uncouth,  both  in  speech  and  in 
gesture, 
Th'  accustomed  pastimes  of  Christmas  begin. 

There,  too,  for  a  while,  from  his  bondage  set  free, 

The  menial  appears,  with  as  happy  a  heart, 
As  they,  who  amidst  the  convivial  glee, 
To  connections  and  friends  their  warm  wishes 
impart. 
A  sweet,  merry  Christmas ! 
A  happy,  good  Christmas ! 
To  each  and  to  all,  and  to  every  one  there ; 
And  warm  youth  and  manhood, 
And  dotage  and  childhood, 
Join  in  the  blithe  song,  and  forget  all  their  care 
Dee.  25  '  G.  or  New-Jrbset. 

FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABBTKT. 
LINES 

ADDRESSED  TO  MISS  E.  D.  F. 

On  seeing  her  decorated  for  a  party,  with  an  artifi- 
cial wreath. 

Late  I  beheld  thee,  when  around 
Thy  brows  a  vernal  wreath  was  bound  ; 
.    Thou  seem'st  a  heavenly  princess  crown'd, 

The  beauteous  queen  of  Love ! 
What  feelings  thrill'd  my  heart— my  brain  ? 
A  pleasure  which  must  yield  to  pain  ; 
When  shall  ibis  bosom  beat  again  ? 

O  !  when  such  raptures  prove  ? 

For,  still  a  luckless  stranger,  I 
May  meet  thy  mild,  resistless  eye, 
And  oft  suppress  the  wish,  the  sigh, 

Which  would  my  peace  annoy  ; 
Tet  be  denied  to  hope  the  while, 
To  hear  thy  voice,  to  see  the  smile, 
And  socially  an  hour  beguile— 

The  nest  of  earthly  joy. 

Should  not  I  call  this  fate  unkind, 
When  told  the  merits  of  thy  mind 
Leave  all  thy  beauties  far  behind, 

Transcending  ewery  grace  ? 
But  I've  one  joy,  sweet  maid,  in  this 
Reflected  ray  of  happiness — 
To  know  that  thou  deserv'st  a  bliss, 

Angelic  as  thyjfcct .' 

Then  let  this  virtuous  care  be  thine : 
Still  worth  with  loveliness  combine— 
Thus  shall  thy  charms  resplendent  shine, 

Through  every  grade  of  life  ! 
Ador'd  and  honour'd  shaft  thou  move, 
All  who  behold  shall  praise  and  love ; 
And  happy— happy,  shall  be  prove, 

Who  names  thee— Friend  and  wife  ! 

ZEPHRI. 
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FOB  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABIKET. 

TO  MISS H — JE, 

It  is  no  crimt  to  love. 

Soy  why,  dear  maid,  avert  those  eye*, 
Where  love  delighted  plays  ? 

It  cannot  be  that  you  despise 
A  lover's  ardent  gaze. 

The  youth  who  tacitly  admires, 

Who  covets  but  to  win. 
Can  cherish  no  unhallow'd  fires. 

Indulge  no  shameful  sin. 

For  first  in  Eden's  fragrant  grove, 

Affection  sprang  to  life, 
And  Wisdom  gave  a  beauteous  maid 

To  Adam  for  a  wife. 

Then  why  resent  the  stifled  sigh, 
The  whisp'ring  swain  reprove  ? 

Avoid  the  silent-pleading  eye, 
Since  "  tis  no  crime  to  iove  ?" 

If  love  could  break  those  sacred  laws 

Omnipotence  once  gave, 
Who  would  espouse  the  lover's  cause  ? 

Who  snatch  him  from  the  grave  ? 

But,  fair  one,  ne'er  in  ancient  time, 

Was  justice  so  display'd  ; 
Nor  was  it  deem'd  a  heinous  crime, 

To  idolise  a  maid. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  disobey 

«  The  Majesty  Divine," 
If,  fairest,  I  presume  to  say, 

I  wish  thee  wholly  mine. 

To  wish,  to  covet,  or  desire, 
May  thy  forgiveness  claim ; 

Because  I  feel  no  latent  fire, 
Which  virtue  dares  not  name. 

Yet  if  thou  still  reject  my  pray'r, 
Refuse  my  hopes  to  crown  ; 

In  smiles  permit  me  to  despair, 
But  kill  not  with  a  frown. 

For  who  the  scornful  frown  could  bear, 

Of  her  he  holds  most  dear  ? 
For,  ah  !  the  death  that  lingers  there, 

Is  dreadfully  severe. 

Q.  £.  D. 


FOE  THE  LADIES*  LITERARY  CABIVST. 

"  There  is  a  drapery  of  death, 
CNo  mockery  of  Fancy's  breath  j) 
Hid  In  the  future's  doubtful  gloom, 
|t  waits  the  tenant  of  the  tomb. 
Hail,  spotless  robe !  Iky  peaceful/old, 
Lie*  quiot  en  the  bosom  cold  /" 

Prophetic  minstrel !  on  my  soul 
Thy  voice  in  speaking  sadness  stole  ! 

I  see  the  forms  of  those  1  love, 
Long  laid  in  peace  beneath  the  sod  ; 
Who  sinking  in  the  agpos  of  death, 

Soar*d  to  the  bosom  of  their  God. 
The  spirit  left  its  house  of  pain  ! 
The  dust  retum'd  to  dust  again  ! 
And  round  the  mouldering  ruin  seen, 
Sad  memory  twines  her  evergreen. 
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Clad  in  the  tomb's  cold  drapery, 

Thy  semblance  glides  before  me  now  ; 

I  see  thee  on  thy  silent  bed, 

"  Ere  the  first  day  of  death  was  fled," 

Thy  brow  was  beautiful  in  death  ! 

As  when  the  rainbow  vanisbeth} 

It  leaves  a  soft,  a  tender  hue, 

Athwart  the  circling  arch  of  blue. 

Clos'd  was  thine  eye— no  spirit  there, 

Beam'd  forth  to  chase  the  soul's  despair! 

Thouy  too  *  whose  limbs  unshrouded  lie. 

In  dark  Columbia's  ocean  wave, 
I  hear  the  sea  bird's  nightly  cry, 

Careering  round  thy  lonely  grave ! 
And  when  the  night  is  soft  and  still, 

Isec  the  mellow  moonlight  play 
On  thy  sad  grave,  as  murmuring  then 

The  refluent  waters  roll  away ! 

This  form  shall  rest  within  the  tomb ! 
That  robe  upon  this  breast  shall  lie ! 
Uplifted  by  the  fitful  breese, 
That  howls  above  my  cemetry ! 
Dee.  7th,  1819.  MATILDA. 

FOR  TBS  LADIES*  LITERARY  CABINXT. 
ON  THS  DEATH  ' 

OF  COMMODORE  O.  H.  PERRY, 

Who  died  at  Port  Spain,  Trinidad,  on  thiVSd.  of 
August,  1819,  of  the  fever,  contracted  at  Angos- 
tura, 

The  star  has  now  sunk,  which  illumin'd  the  west, 

And  shed  its  bright  radiance  afar ; 
That  star,  among  others,  was  brightest  and  best. 

And  its  rays  were  the  torch-light  of  war. 

Twas  not  long  since  it  rose,  with  its  far  darting 
rays, 
And  gleam'd  o'er  the  lake  like  a  meteor  bright ; 
But  the  waters  of  death  have  extingnish'd  its 
blaze, 
And  it's  fled  to  enlighten  the  regions  of  night. 

O  !  hail  to  its  splendour,  so  radiant  and  gleaming, 
It  shone  in  the  west,  like  a  watch-fire  at  night ; 

Like  our  national  glory,  personified,  Idling, 
To  the  last  darting  sunbeam  we  liken  its  flight 

A  cloud  it  is  true,  did  once  darken  its  gleaming, 
Yet  it  pass'd  like  a  mist,  from  the  face  of  the 
moon ; 
Like  the  sun,  through  the  gloom  of  a  stormy  cloud 
beaming, 
And  we  deeply  regret  its  departing  so  soon. 
• 
Farewell  to  thee,  Perry,  all  hail  to  thy  glory, 
The  pages  of  hist'ry,  recording  thy  name  ; 
Will  inspire  the  heart  which  remembers  tby  story, 
To  emulate  thee  and  acquire  tby  fame. 

Evergreen  be  the  sod,  which  now  covers  thy 
grave, 
May  tby  well-earned  laurels  forever  sprout 
too; 
Although  thou  reposest  beyond  the  green  wave, 
To  remind  the  sad  stranger   what  freemen 
can  do. 

SUDRACIR. 


FOR  THE  LADIES*  LITRRARV  CABIMET. 

PLEASURE. 
Say,  what  is  life  ?  thou  son  of  pleasure, 
Think'st  thou  thy  joys  are  without  measure  ?  . 
That  each  revolving  day, 
Will  bring  thee  on  the  way, 
That's  strew'd  with  flowrets  gay, 

And  ev'ry  wish'd  for  treasure  » 

A  larking  thorn  beneath  each  flower, 
A  deadly  asp  in  pleasure's  bower, 

Will  sting  thee  to  the  .heart, 

And  make  thee  ever  smart. 

With  its  envenom'd  dart; 

And  agonising  power. 

FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CASIEST. 

ELEGIAC 

Conquerimur  natura  brevis  faod  gratia,  florwn  sff, 
Osttnta  ocuHi  ilMeo  dona  rapis. 
Oh  she  was  fairer  than  the  rose, 

That  blushes  on  its  parent  stem, 
When,  sweet,  its  opening  leaves  disalose, 
In  balmy  folds  the  dewy  gem. 

But  roses  droop,  their  colours  fade, 
Tho'  cloth'd  in  beauty  and  in  pride, 

So  sweet,  so  lovely,  bloom'd  the  maid, 
So  sweet,  so  lovely,  droop'd  and  died. 

THEODORE. 

1  ^— » 

FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 
.     THE  WANDERER. 


Navihaatquo, 


QaadrigupetwUbtnevwtr*  mines. 

Horace. 

The  summer  day  retir'd  midst  thickest  shade, 
The  tumbling  torrent  murmur'd  thro'  the  glade, 
The  furious  blast  hoarse  sung  with  drear  affright, 
Nor  star,  nor  voice,  reliev'd  the  cheerless  night. 
Far  from  the  track  of  mirth,  the  wand*rer  stray'd, 
Along  the  beach,  where  dying  breakers  play'd, 
Slowly  he  mov'd,  the  barren  strand  along, 
Strung  his  wild  harp,  and  tun'd  bis  tragic  song ; 
Carless  his  finger  'cross  his  harp  he  flung, 
And  sung  the  spot,  where  Dee  rolls  black  along. 
"  Scenes  of  my  youth,  ye  tender  scenes  farewell, 
Still  on  those  scenes  will  mem'ry  oft  times  dwell; 
Oft  will  remembrance  hover  round  the  spot, 
Where  Dee's  dark  waters  lave  the  humble  cot ; 
Oft  will  my  fancy  paint  the  long  past  hour, 
That  flow'd  delusive  round  the  ruin'd  tower. 
No  more  my  feet  shall  press  the  verdant  glade, , 
No  more  my  eyes  shall  view  the  sylvan  .shade,* 
Where  oft  I've  sought  and  found  a  kind  relief 
From  wo  and  care—*  soother  to  my  grief. 
The  fox  glove  still  will  deck  the  mountain's  side, 
The  wild  rose  still  will  peep  with  modest  prhje, 
The  primrose  still  will  gild  the  trickling  stream, 
The  mavis  still  will  sing  the  summer  e'en, 
The  violet  still  her  fragrant  scent  will  shed, 
The  hether  still  will  cap  the  mountain's  head. 
These  all  by  turns  have  cheer'd  my  youthful  day, 
Ab  charms !  ye  sadly  on  my  fancy  play ; 
Long  as  my  feet  shall  press  Columbia's  shore, 
These  scenes  shall  ever  soothe  the  exile's  sore; 
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Foil  oft  his  eye  shall  turn  to  Scotia  dear,  i 
And  as  it  turns,  shall  drop  the  feeling  tear. 
The  foreign  hand  bat  seldom  yields  relief, 
The  exile  draws  his  pleasure  from  his  grief. 
Not  oft  the  thoughts  are  bent  on  inls'ry's  chains, 
Not  oft  the  hand  relieves  the  wretch's  pains, 
Not  oft  the  tear  faint  glistens  in  the  eye, 
Not  oft,  the  bosom  heaves,  with  feeling  sigh, 
Ah,  no !  unfelt  the  wand'rer  feels  his  wo, 
Unkindness  "  mocks  Che  tear  she  forc'd  to  flow.'1 
64  Courtlandt-slreet.  WILLIAM  C E. 

EPIGRAMS. 

Qn  seeing  a  French  Watch  suspended  upon  the 
Bread  of  a  Young  Lady. 

Mark  what  we  get  from  foreign  lands ! 

Time  cannot  now  be  said  to  linger, 
Atlow'd  to  lay  his  two  rude  hands, 

Where  others  dare  not  lay  a  finger. 

Apology  for  wearing  Corsets. 
Such  dang'rotis  wounds  from  radiant  eyes, 

Unguarded  bosoms  feel ; 
That  surely  all  young  men  are  wise, 
Who  case  their  hearts  in  steel. 

B. 


NEW-YORK, 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  36,  1819. 


CHRISTMAS. 

This  day  calls  to  the  Christian's  recollection,  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  great,  important,  so- 
lemn, and  joyful  subjects.  It  is  the  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  nineteenth  anniversary  of  our  Saviour's 
nativity.  It  is  the  birth-day  of  Imkahukl,  the 
Redeemer  of  the  World— The  "Wonderful,  the 
Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting 
Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace." 

«  Will  the  lovers  of  the  Redeemer,  (asks  a  Bos- 
ton editor)  tot  this  day  pass  unnoticed  ?  Will  they 
attend,  some  to  their  farms  and  others  to  their 
merchandise,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on 
which  the  Angel  proclaimed  a  Saviour  born,  on 
which  celestial  hosts  sang  '  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  man  ?• 
Or  will  they  repair  to  their  sanctuaries  of  public 
devotion  with  their  families,  and  there  celebrate 
the  great  event  which  gave  to  our  world  a  light 
to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  for  salvation  to  the 
ends  of  the  eajth  ?" 

The  publishers  of  the  Cabinet,  on  this  occasion, 
most  respectfully  present  to  its  patrons,  the  com- 
pliments of  the  season,  together  with  the  sincerest 
ilgshesfor  their  health  and  happiness. 

On  Saturday  neit,  our  Carrier  will  pay  his  re- 
spects to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  patronise 
tiie  Cabinet,  with  a  short  Poetical  Address  for  the 
occasion. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS.  • 
We  have  unnumbered  favours  on  hand,  which 
we  shall  not  have  time  to  attend  to,  until  after  the 
holidays  ore  over.    Our  Correspondents  are  re- 
quested to  be  patient. 

Lottery  Incident.— The    tickets   of  the   third 


class  of  Literature  Lottery,  were  put  up  at  auc- 
tion last  week,  and  not  a  single  bid  offered  for 
them!  What  is  now  to  be  done ? 

Tomake  hard  water  soft.— Much  inconvenience 
(says  the  Goshen  Patriot)  is  often  experienced  for 
want  of  soft  water,  and  by  persons  too,  who  have 
good  wells  near  their  dwellings— this  inconve- 
nience, in  such  cases,  may  easily  be  remedied. 
Draw  from  your  well  a  barrel  of  water,  and  put 
therein  two  quarts  of  pretty  strong  lye,  boiled 
from  the  ashes  on  the  hearth,  and  let  it  stand  over 
night,  or  about  twelve  or  fifteen  hours — by  this 
time,  a  white  sediment  will  be  seen  at  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel — then  draw  the  water  carefully  off, 
without  stirring  the  settlings,  and  i!  will  be  found 
equal  to  rain  water. 

"  /  was  an  hungrtd,  and  yt  fed  me— naked,  and 
ye  clothed  me.1' 

It  gives  us  peculiar  pleasure  to  mention,  *  (says 
the  Albany  Daily  Advertiser)  that  some  day  last 
week,  EIGHT  LARGE  WAGONS,  loaded  with 
Provisions,  Household  Furniture,  Clothes  and 
Clothing,  all  of  the  very  best  kind  and  quality,  ar- 
rived in  the  city  of  Schenectady,  a  donation  from 
the  Shakers*  Societies  at  New-Lebanon  and  Nis- 
keuna,  for  the  unfortunate  and  distressed  inhabi- 
tants of  that  city.  • 

The  Vermont  Murder.— Our  readers  will  recol- 
lect that,  in  the  Cabinet  of  Dec.  4,  No  4,  we 
meotioned  that  a  murder  had  been  discovered  by 
means  of  a  remarkable  dream,  and  that  the  sup- 
posed perpetrators  had  been  tried  and  convicted 
of  the  same.  We  have  now  to  state,  that  the 
roan  supposed  to  have  been  murdered,  has  been 
found  to  be  alive,  having  resided  several  years 
in  New-Jersey,  and  has  gone  on  to  the  scene  of 
action,  to  save  the  innocent  from  an  ignominious 
death.  There  is,.gtill  a  mystery  hanging  over  this 
affair,  which  time  may  yet  clear  up. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. — We  are  happy  to  state 
that  proposals  are  in  circulation,  for  re-|wblishing 
thb*  ably  conducted  and  highly  interesting  work, 
in  this  city,  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Kjncslakd, 
We  wish  it  every  success  its  uncommon  merits 
deserve. 

TrumhulVs  Poems. — Proposals  have  been  re- 
cently issued  in  Hartford,  (Ct.)  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Poetical  Works  of  John  Trumbull, 
LL.  D.  Tbiseditlon  is  to  contain  M'Fingal,  with 
copions  notes ;  the  Progress  of  Dulness,  revised 
and  corrected ;  the  smaller  pieces  which  the  au- 
thor has  given  to  the  public,  and  many  pieces 
which  have  never  vet  been  published.  There  are 
also,  ft  be  an  original  memoir  of  the  Author,  a 
Ifrrtrait,  and  four  copperplate  illustrations  from 
original  designs.  In  respect  to  the  genuineness  of 
this  edition,  the  following  notice  which  appears 
in  the  prospectus  is  quite  satisfactory. 

"TO THE  PUBLIC. 

This  edition  of  my  Poetical  Works  i*  prepared 
by  me  for  the  press,  and  is  to  be  published  under 
my  direction,  and  I  am  interested  bv  contract  in 
its  success.— As  the  expenses  of  the  work  are 
great  to  the  publisher,  and  can  only  be  met  by  a 
considerable  subscription,  my  friends  and  the  pub- 
lic will  certainly,  in  this  instance,  pardon  an  ap- 
peal to  their  liberality. 

JOHN  TRUMBULL."-    ' 


The  Toolh-Aeh.—A*  the  season  has  arrived  in 
which  our  lightly-clad,  and  thinly-shod  belles  are. 
liable  to  be  troubled  with  that  unwelcome  intru- 
der, the  tooth-ache,  we"  think  it  a  duty  to  direct 
their  attention  to  what  erptrience  has  convinced 
us,  is  a  certain  and  never  failing  remedy — we 
mean  Mr.  Aadler's  aromatic  pills,  distinguished 
by  the  term  Asiatic  Lenitive.  We  have  repeated- 
ly proved  its  efficacy  and  pleasantness,  and  have 
no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  to  others. 

THE  MELODIST. 

It  has  already  been  announced  to  the  public, 
that  a  new  Musical  work  is  about  to  be  publish- 
ed (in  numbers  J  in  the  city  of 'New- York,  enti- 
tled the  Melodist,  comprising  a  selection  of  the 
most  favourite  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  SONGS, 
arranged  for  the  Voice,  Flute,  or  Violin.  Sub- 
scribers to  this  wo0c  are  now  informed,  that  ow- 
ing to  a  disappointment  in  procuring  the  necessa- 
ry materials,  the  publication  has  been  unavoida- 
bly delayed  beyond  the  period  proposed ;  but  « 
have  the  pleasure  of  adding,  that  the  beauty  of 
the  work  will  be  greatly  improved  by  this  de- 
lay, as  Mr.  Rohaldsov  of  Philadelphia,  is  now 
casting  an  elegant  new  Music  Character,  express- 
ly for  the  purpose,  which  will  doubtless  be  com- 
pleted in  season  for  Issuing  the  first  number 
early  in  January. 

This  work  is  to  appear  in  numbers  of  sixteen 
octavo  pages  each,  neatly  stitched  in  coloured 
printed  covers,  and  delivered  to  subscribers 
weekly,  for  the  moderate  price  of  twelve  and  a 
half  cents  each,  payable  on  delivery. 

Sixteen  numbers  will  complete  a  volume,  for 
which  a  neat  title  page  and  index  will  be  furnish- 
ed gratis. 

The  publisher,  Mr.  G.  S.  Thouttost,  is  an  ama- 
ieur  of  no  ordinary  abilities,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  he  will  use  every  exertion  to  render 
the  projected  work  deserving  of  public  patronage. 

Subscriptions  received  at  this  Office,  and  by 
our  agents  in  Philadelphia  and  Boston. 


MARRIED, 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  11th  inst.  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Mervin,  Mr.  Solomon  Fanning,  to  Miss  Je- 
rusha  Tucker,  all  of  this  city. 

On  Monday  evening,  the  13th  inst.  by  the  Rev. 
P.  M.  Wbelpley,  Captain  Lynde  Rowland,  to 
Miss  Susan  Y.  Greenfield,  both  of  Lyme,  Con. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  14th  inst.  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Berrian,  Mr.  John  D.  Wilson,  to  Miss  Catha- 
rine Ann  Lockman,  daughter  of  Jacob  Lockman, 
all  of  this  city. 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  17tb  inst  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Abraham  Fraser,  to  Miss 
Hannah  Ann  Christie,  both  of  this  city  J 


DIED, 

On  the  13th  inst.  Mrs.  Elisa  Norcross,  wile  of 
Daniel  Norcross,  in  the  34th  year  of  her  age. 

Ou  the  14th  inst  Mrs.  Mary  M'Gowan,  widow 
of  the  late  Francis  M;Gowan. 

Same  day,  Mrs.  Mary  Emery,  in  the  65th  year 
of  her  age. 

On  the  loth  inst  Mrs.  Margaret  Riker,  iu  the 
45lh  year  of  her  age. 

On  the  17th  inst.  Mr.  David  Sprague,  ia  theootli 
year  of  his  age. 
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ON  THE  NEW  YEAR 
Time,  with  rapid  pace,  has  brought  us 
to  the  commencement  of  another  year.  On 
this  day,  reflections  of  no  ordinary  nature 
present  themselves.  We  have  taken  a  long, 
a  last  adieu  of  the  year  that  has  passed ; 
it  has  gone  to  join  itself  to  the  others  that 
have  preceded  it.  With  it,  it  has  carried 
our  virtues  and  our  vices.  We  enter  upon 
the  new  year  with  melancholy  sensations. 
Like  a  person  destined  to  the  performance 
of  a  long  and  tedious  voyage,  who  knows 
not  when  (if  ever)  he  shall  return ;  so  we 
enter  upon  the  new  year.  It  is  to  us  the 
commencement  of  another  period  of  ex- 
istence; it  tells  us  that  another  year  of  our 
life  has  gone  to  return  no  more  for  ever ; 
that  a  portion  of  our  destined  existence  is 
finished,  and  that  we  are  one  year  nearer 
to  our  end !  Whether  it  has  been  speBt  as 
it  ought  to  have  been,  is  now  too  late  to 
rectify — it  is  registered  above.  If  passed 
correctly,  to  us  it  will  be  a  year  of  honour; 
if  not,  a  year  of  disgrace. 

On  this  day,  we  should  seriously  reflect 
on  the  year  that  is  finished.  We  look 
around  us;  and  perceive  nature  divested  of 
all  its  beauty,  fragrance,  and  delight.  No 
longer  are  we  gratified  by  the  harmonious 
sounds  of  birds;  90  landscape  affords  us 
pleasure;  no  soothing  breeze  courts  our  at- 
tention. Stern  winter  reigns ; — spring,  sum- 
mer, and  autumn,  have,  passed  by;  we 
have  reached  the  winter  of  the  year.  The* 
Reasons  represent  life  ia  every  situation, 
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and  convey  to  us  lessons  of  useful  instruc- 
tion. Each  season  has  its  pleasures  and 
its  pains;  each  commences  the  new  year 
with  different  sensations.  Childhood,  youth, 
manhood,  and  age,  each  affords  instruction. 
The  summer  has  passed,  the  autumn  has 
succeeded,  and  winter  reigns.  Like  the 
last  period  of  mortality,  it  tells  us  time 
must  have  its  end:  it  exhorts  us  to  the 
performance  of  our  duty,  the  proper  em- 
ployment of  our  time :  it  is  the  season  of 
all  others,  best  calculated  to  fill  the  mind 
with  serious  reflections.  A  few  fleeting 
weeks,  and  it  will  disappear:  again  will 
spring  shine  forth  with  redoubled  splendour, 
and  charm  us  by  its  approach.  Nature, 
again  clad  with  all  its  beauty,  will  cheer 
and  revive  us.  Not  so  with  life.  Mao 
dies,  and  is  forgotten  5  At*  spring  once 
past,  for  him  "  no  sun  again  shall  light  his 
eyes."  What  though  he  has  ever  abounded 
with  the  fruits  of  virtue  and  godliness — he 
now  withers  like  a  blasted  fig-tree.  As  the 
leaf  of  the  autumn  which  fails  and  dies, 
he  seems  to  have  gone  for  ever.  But,  no; — 
glorious,  thrice  glorious  hope!  Though 
departed  from  this  world,  he  has  become 
an  immortal  inhabitant  of  another.  Cheer- 
ed and  supported  by  religion,  for  him  the 
tomb  is  stripped  of  all  its  terrors;  light 
breaks  through  its  dark  passages,  and  Death, 
deprived  of  all  his  stings,  has  ceased  to  be 
victorious.  His  winter  indeed  has  passed ; 
his  destined  course  on  earth  has  been  com- 
pleted. But  an  everlasting  spring  awaits 
his  coming;  when,  joining,  the  innumera- 
ble choir  of  those  who  have  preceded  him, 
he  can  with  rapture  and  exultation  exclaim, 
"  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?  O  death, 
where  is  thy  sting  ?" 

In  casting  a  retrospective  glance  over  the 
year  that  has  passed,  we  recall  its  pleasures 
and  its  pains,  and  the  varjous  occurrences ! 
with  which  it  has  been  distinguished.  If 
we  have  been  called  to  sustain  the  loss  of 
friends,  it  is  with  melancholy  reflections 
that  we  renew  the  year.  The  old  year  has 
passed — it  has  carried  with  it  many  of  our 
companions  and  our  friends;  they  have 
ceased — they  have  gone  before  us.  When 
we  shall  be  summoned  to  follow  them,  we 
know  not ;  but  it  is  our  duty  always  to  be 
ready.   Like  the  careful  pilot  at  his  watch, 


guarding  against  danger  and  against  foes. 
we  should  be  also  watching,  so  that  when 
our  destined  haven  appears  in  view,  we 
may  be  found  prepared  to  enter. 

On  commencing  the  new  year,  we  should 
look  back  and  survey  the  destructive  course 
of  Time ;  before  his  approach  all  fall  pros- 
trate. The  effusions  of  man,  the  produc- 
tions of  art,  the  noblest  monuments  of 
genius,  crumble,  "  fade,  decay,  and  disap- 
pear." Society  resists  not  its  attacks ;  gene- 
ration succeeds  generation,  and  ages  follow 
ages  to  the  tomb—"  nothing  is  permanent." 
Transient  as  the  cloud  on  which  the  sun- 
beam of  the  morning  played,  has  been  the 
glory  of  the  preceding  age,  nor  will  that 
of  the  present,  or  of  the  following,  be  more 
abiding." 

"  Incessant  rapid  roll  the  wheels  of  time, 

Year  after  year  in  swift  saaeession  speeds  i 
How  short  man's  race  from  infancy  to  prime, 

To  prime  how  quick  decrepit  age  succeeds. 
(Sod  kindly  gave,  in  fair  creation's  plan, 

Appropriate  charms  to  every  season,  clime— 
The  circling  year,  similitude  of  man, 

Discloses  fair  a  list  of  truths  sublime. 
Spring's  tender  charms  man's  early  mora  portrays, 

Summer  displays  his  bright  meridian  bloom ; 
Autumn  informs  him  of  his  swift  decay, 

Cold  Winter's  index  points  him  to  the  tomb." 

On  commencing  the  new  year,  it  is  not 
only  our  duty  but  our  privilege  to  offer  up 
our  grateful  praises  to  our  Preserve^  Ben- 
efactor, and  our  Friend;  to  thank  him  for 
ail  the  comforts  of  life  that  we  enjoy,  for 
all  the  blessings  we  have  received  during 
the  past  year,  and  that  our  lives  have  been 
spared  to  the  commencement  of  another. 
We  should  enter  upon  the  new  year  with  a 
determination  to  spend  it  with  more 'im- 
provement, than  the  one  which  it  has  suc- 
ceeded. Soon,  and  it  will  disappear ;  again 
another  and  another  will  follow  it;  the  heart 
which  now  beats  high  with  hope  and  ex- 
pectation, will  soon  cease  to  vibrate;  the 
pulse  which  now  beats  will  beat  no  more ; 
the  blood  which  now  flows  in  pure  and 
rapid  currents,  will  cease  to  flow  for  ever ; 
and  the  tongue  which  now  speaks,  and  the 
voice,  whose  eloquence  and  sweetness  now 
inspire,  will  soon  be  lost  in  silence.  Thou 
who  reignest  over  the  universe,  who  com- 
mandest  the  tempest  and  the  whirl-vind,woo 
duTusest  life  and  happiness,  who  speakest  and 
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which  occupies  my  mind.  I  behold  a 
woman  careful  of  her  husband's  interest  in 
•very  particular ;  frugal  without  parsimo- 
ny) prudent  and  modest  in  her  deportment, 
industrious  and  cleanly,  making  her  hus- 
band's home  the  palace  of  neatness  and 
comfort;  regulating  the  expenses  of  her 
family  with  strictest  economy,  and  laying 
up  for  him  stores  against  a  rainy  day,  when 
they  may  retire  from  the  toils  of  business 
with  a  happy  independence.  Such  a  wo- 
man must  secure  felicity  to  her  husband, 
and  in  the  words  of  king  Solomon,  u  her 
children  shall  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed.'' 
[To  be  Continued.] 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

THE  MISCELLANIST. 

To  raise  expectation  by  great  promises 
fcf  what  we  intend  to  perform,  is  an  act 
highly  imprudent.  For  although  our  pow- 
ers may  be  fully  equal  to  the  task  we  have 
undertaken,  yet  failures  will,  in  spite  of  our 
utmost  exertions,  sometimes  unavoidably 
happen.  Success  does  not  always  attend 
ability  ;  nor  do  they  always  conquer,  who 
believe  they  can.  Well  aware  of  the  dif- 
ficulties he  may  encounter,  yet  not  discon- 
certed by  the  anticipation,  or  deterred  from 
proceeding  by  reflecting  on  the  possibility 
of  mischance,  the  Misccllanist  will  pick 
up  matter  wherever  he  may  chance  to  see 
it,  and  catch  at  the  objects  which  may 
casually  present  themselves  to  his  wander- 
ing search.  From  the  title,  the  reader 
must  naturally  expect  to  be  presented  with 
a  variety  of  objects.  But  though  irregular 
in  his  course,  and  uncertain  ia  his  direc- 
tion, the  Miscellanist  will  venture  to  as- 
sure those  who  may  condescend  to  observe 
his  desultory  progress,  that  nothing  shall 
employ  his  attention  but  such  things  as  are 
conducive  to  amusement,  and  productive 
of  utility.  To  "shoot  folly  as  it  flies,"  is 
the  province  of  a  noble  soul  ;  and  he  has 
most  merit,  who  does  the  greatest  good  to 
mankind.  Humanity  takes  pride  in  exert- 
ing itself  for  this  purpose,  and  he  who  pur- 
sues it,  will  never  fail  reaping  his  reward. 
It  is  a  task  worthy  of  the  philosopher,  the 
philanthropist,  and  the  scholar;  and  al- 
though the  Miacellanist  moves  in  neither  of 
these  spheres,  yet  his  humble  mite  may 
adH  something  to  the  general  stock — and  if 
so,  the  reflection  of  being  useful  in  his  day, 
will  have  a  cheering  influence  on  his  mind. 


when  the  eve  of  life  shall  have  dissipated 
his  morning  sun,  and  overshadowed  his 
noon-tide  ray. 

TO  MART. 

My  pea's  employed,  dear  girl,  to  write  to  yon, 
Whose  image  Fancy  ushers  into  view ; 
But  If  the  Muse  do  not  inspire  the  strain, 
The  task  is  tedious,  and  the  labour  vain. 
Blame  not  the  Poet  when  she  will  not  sing, 
For  she,  like  you,  is  an  inconstant  thing  ; 
With  sweetest  smiles  she  now  affords  delight, 
And  stands  a  goddess  all  confest  to  sight; 
Now  makes  the  verse  So  softer  numbers  flow, 
Inspires  the  bosom  with  poetic  glow  ; 
But  soon  she  flies  before  the  numbers  close, 
And  leaves  the  Poet  o'er  his  lines  to  doze. 

Thus  have  I  seen  thee,  Mary,  sometimes  gay, 
And  breathing  sweetness  like  the  rose  in  May  ; 
The  smiles  that  wanton'd  o'er  thy  lovely  face, 
To  beauty  gave  a  more  enchanting  grace, 
And  caus'd  the  swain  who  boldly  ventur'd  nigh, 
To  heave,  unheard,  th'  involuntary  sigh. 
A  single  look — and  who  can  help  admire  ? 
$ut  look  again — quick  vanishes  desire — 
A  sudden  frown  obscures  thy  brilliant  eye, 
As  sudden  tempests  darken  April  sky. 

My  dearest  girl,  when'eryou  feel  inclin'd, 
To  knit  your  brows,  and  vex  your  little  mind  ; 
Pray  take  your  glass — perhaps  you  may  be  vain- 
Look  at  that  face,  and  you'll  ne'er  frown  again. 
This  sure  is  candid,  and  I  only  tell 
My  lovely  Mary  when  she  don't  do  well; 
Lest  some  malignant  pen  should  scandal  fling, 
And  your  plain  feelings  too  severely  sting. 

MISCELLANIST. 


FOR  THE  LADIES9  LITERARY  CABINET. 
LEISURE  HOURS,  No.  I. 

The  natural  disposition,  of  almost  every 
person,  is  to  find  happiness  as  they  move 
through  life,  the  pleasures  of  which  are  so 
beautiful,  and  of  so  short  a  duration,  that 
they  can  hardly  enjoy  them,  before  they 
are  gone. 

There  is  nothing  which  persons  generally 
form  so  incorrect  an  idea  of,  as  happiness. 
They  suppose,  that  to  taste  of  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  they  must  be  in  the  midst  of 
fashion  and  amusements,  and  court  plea- 
sure on  the  "  light  fantastic  toe," — this  is 
inconsistently  called,  sipping  the  sweets  of 
life,  from  "  pleasure's  sparkling  bowl." 

The  only  retreat  for  happiness  is  soft 
tude,  where,  divested  of  all  the  false  glare 
which  "  gleams  but  to  allure,"  we  can 
throw  off  every  vagrant  thought,  and  che- 
rish the  purest  affections  of  the  soul.  We 
can  there  look  into  the  recesses  of  the  heart, 
and  find  existing  only  an  ideal  affection  for 
the  vanities  ©f  the  world.    The  first  and 


most  necessary  step  towards  enjoyment,  i* 
to  be  happy  within  ourselves.  "  Content- 
ment needs  but  little ;"  those  who  cannot 
feel  themselves  contented  when  undisturbed 
by  the  clamour  of  high  life,  would  not  feel 
themselves  more  so,  though  they  should 
bask  in  pleasure's  brightest  beam. 

Is  it  all  the  trifling  pleasures  that  the 
world  is  capable  of  bestowing,  which  gives 
one  hour  of  tranquil  happiness  to  the  mind  ? 
Is  it  every  enjoyment  which  we  can  possi- 
bly imagine,  that  can  give  us  one  moment'* 
consolation  in  the  trying  hour  of  our  disso- 
lution? 

It  is  not  possible  that  we  can  expect  te 
be  perfectly  happy  in  this  life ;  nor  is  it 
living  completely  secluded  from  all  society, 
that  makes  os  feel  more  contented.  There 
must  be  a  certain  sunshine  within  the  breast, 
which  no  cloud  of  fate,  however  dark  it 
may  appear,  can  whotty  hide  its  genial 
light.  The  married  man  who  is  blest  with 
the  soft  endearing  smile,  and  affectionate 
look  from — 

"  Heaven's  last  best  gift  to  man," 

a  kind  wife— «nd  whose  image  he  sees  re, 
fleeted  m  each  softened  feature  of  his  child, 
feels  himself  far  more  happy  than  the  de* 
voteeof  worldly  pleasures,  who  conceives 
himself  lost,  if  he  is  deprived  of  visiting  a 
fashionable  assembly,  of  attending  a  fa- 
vourite club,  of  seeing  a  new  play,  or  of 
admiring  some  foreign  novelty,  which  the 
hand-bills  of  the  day  have  announced. 

The  man  who  feels  contented  within 
himself,  though  the  seemingly  pitiless  storm 
of  fate,  should  beat  against  him*,  still  he 
can,  with  a  pleasing  satisfaction,  recollect 
that  *  our  God,  in  the  midst  of  punishment 
has  remembered  mercy  5"  and  though  he 
should  be  "  bereft  almost  of  every  stay, 
save  innocence  and  heaven,"  if  he  will 
look  up  to  Him  with  the  same  confidence 
that  a  child  looks  up  to  its  earthly  parent, 
all  his  "  darkness  and  distress  will  vanish 
like  the  mist  of  the  dawn  before  the  sola? 
ray,"  and  he  may  exclaim  with  Ossian,  that 
w  there  is  a  joy  even  in  grief,  when  peace* 
dwells  in  the  breasts  of  the  sad." 

Ftatb\uh,(L  L)  ROLLA. 


Man  is  only  weak  by  the  disproportion 
there  is  between  what  he  can,  and  what 
lie  is  willing  to  do :  the  only  way  he  has 
to  increase  his  strength,  is  to  retrench  many 
of  his  desires. 
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FOE  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

Whoever  takes  a  view  of  the  history  of 
America,  must  be  wrapt  in  wonder  and 
astonishment -at  her  rise  and  progress.  Here, 
Where  formerly  were  vast  and  extensive 
forests,  stately  cities  now  raise  their  heads ; 
here,  Where  nothing  was  heard  but  the 
war-whoop  of  the  savage,  and  the  yell  of 
wild  beasts,  is  now  heard  the  noise  and 
bustle  of  mechanics  5  here,  where  religion 
was  forgotten,  temples  are  raised  to  the 
service  of  Almighty  God,  loud  hosannas 
ascend  to  the  skies,  and  societies  are  form- 
ed for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  Hap- 
py people  whose  "God  is  the  Lord."  Here, 
where  formerly  Boated  the  fragile  bark  of 
the  savage,  commerce  now  spreads  her 
sails ;  here  the  foreigner  finds  that  liberty, 
which  his  country  denies  ;  here  are  no  in- 
quisitions, (which  still  disgrace  some  of 
the  nations  of  Europe,)  the  people  being 
left  to  their  own  free  will  concerning  reli- 
gion. Happy  country !  where  Liberty 
spreads  her  spangled  banners,  and  people 
from  all  quarters  flock  under  them  to  enjoy 
her  blessings.  But  wtylle  I  thus  praise  the 
country,  a  tribute  of  respect  is  due  to  those 
who  fought  and  died  for  her  independence ; 
although  they  rest  in  their  graves,  yet  their 
names  will  be  remembered  by  every  Ame- 
rican as  long  as  time  shall  last.  Happy 
spirits,  may  this  happy  country  ever  pre- 
serve unsullied  and  untarnished  that  inde- 
pendence for  which  you  have  bled  and 
died. 
MuhYork,  BtcAUh,  1819.  THOMAS. 

"  THOU  SHALT  NOT  STEAL !" 

This  is  one  of  the  ten  commandments, 
promulgated  amidst  thunderings  and  light- 
nings on  Sinai's  mount,  and  writteu  on  ta- 
bles of  stone  by  Jehovah  himself;  and  our 
Saviour  has  declared,  that  until  heaven  and 
earth  pass  away,  not  a  jot  or  tittle  shall  be 
taken  from  the  law  till  all  be  fulfilled.  The 
Decalogue  is  therefore  as  binding  on  Chris- 
tians, as  it  was  on  those  to  whom  it  was 
originally  addressed.  Moses,  the  man  of 
God,  in  all  his  writings  and  orations,  but 
more  particularly  in  his  last  farewell  ad- 
dress, strongly  urges  the  children  of  Israel 
to  keep  these  holy  commandments,  and  to 
teach  them  diligently  to  their  children,  and 
their  children's  children,  through  all  gene- 
rations. Happy  would  it  be  for  mankind 
in  our  day,  if  the  same  zeal  and  diligence 


was  universally  practised.  The.  motto  I 
have  chosen  seems  to  be  misunderstood  by 
many,  and  its  meaning  narrowed  and  per- 
verted by  not  a  few. 

Stealing,  according  to  some,  is  the  clan- 
destine purloining  of  property  from  its  law- 
ful owner,  by  the  skulking  cowardly  thief, 
and  appropriating  it  to  himself.  This  is 
no  doubt  a  correct  definition  as  far  as  it 
goes ;  but  the  design  and  scope  of  the  com- 
mandment is  much  more  extensive,  and 
includes  in  it  all  violations  of  moral  hones- 
ty. Every  man,  from  the  highest  magis- 
trate to  the  pettiest  clerk,  who  is  guilty  of 
extortion,  bribery,  or  breach  of  trust,  who 
does  not  well  and  truly  discharge  the  trust 
reposed  in  him,  is  guilty  of  stealing. 

Every  man  who  over-reaches  his  neigh- 
bour, who  deceives  him  in  weight  or  mea- 
sure, or  who  sells  him  an  article  for  what 
it  is  not,  is  guilty  of  stealing. 

Every  man  who  contracts  a  debt  with 
the  intention  not  to  pay  it,  and  who,  hold- 
ing the  property  of  others,  or  fraudulently 
transfers,  his  own,  with  a  view  to  take  shel- 
ter behind  a  bankrupt  law,  is  guilty  of 
stealing.  \ 

Lastly,  whoever  by  falsehood  or  fraud 
causes  his  neighbour  to  sustain  a  loss, 
either  in  his  property  or  reputation,  is  guilty 
of  stealing. 

The  amount  does  not  alter  the  nature  of 
the  offence,  the  principle  and  the  motive 
are  every  thing.  The  boy  who  begins  by 
stealing  an  apple,  has  as  effectually  shooK 
off  the  moral  restraint  as  he  who  robs  on 
the  largest  scale.  How  diligent  then  ought 
parents  and  masters  to  be,  to  teach  chil- 
dren and  servants  their  duty,  and  to  eradi- 
cate with  the  caustic  of  wholesome  correc- 
tion, the  first  appearance  of  this  mean  and 
detestful  vice.-— Baltimore  Morning  Chro- 
nicle. 


ANCIENT  CITY  DISCOVERED. 

In  die  year  1 772  excavations  were  made, 
by  order  of  the  French  government,  in  the 
small  hill  of  Chatelet  in  Champagne,  on 
the  site  of  a  Roman  town  destroyed  in  the 
war  of  Attila,  but  preserved  in  part  by  be- 
ing covered  with  earth.  Many  of  the  cu- 
rious articles  there  found  are  preserved  in 
Paris  in  the  house  of  Abbe  Tersan,  a  vete- 
ran of  fourscore,  who  is  occupied  in  getting 
engravings  from  them  for  general  circnla 
tion.    An  official  report  by  M.  Griguian, 


presents  some  interesting  details  respecting 
this  excavation.  The  remains  of  about  90 
houses,  8  small  crypts  or  subterranean  cha- 
pels, with  a  number  of  cellars,  cisterns,  and 
wells,  were  discovered.  The  streets,  which 
were  regularly  paved;  and  quite  straight, 
were  only  from  15  to  20  feet  in  width :  the 
pavement,  where  the  stones  were  uneven, 
was  cemented  with  river  pebbles,  or  gravel. 
The  houses  were  oblong,  and  were  founded 
on  a  bed  of  stones  bound  together  with 
lime.  Only  the  better  house  had  crypts, 
which  were  all  nearly  of  one  form,  some 
only  f  feet  by  8  $  others  9  by  15  5  the  de- 
scent to  them  was  by  stone  stairs,  and  the 
light  was  admitted  by  two  openings.  The 
cisterns  were  in  diameter  from  6  to  8  feet;  . 
in  depth  15  to  18.  Some  circular  openings, 
resembling  wells,  but  probably  drains  (as 
there  are  no  springs  in  the  hill)  were  found; 
fragments  of  beautiful  pottery  were  found 
in  them,  thrown  in,  as  is  supposed,  by  the 
slaves,  to  conceal  their  awkwardness  from 
their  masters.  Water-pipes  made  of  wood, 
some  of  them  bound  with  iron,  were  found ; 
also  medals,  fragments  of  statues,  goblets,, 
spoons  of  various  shapes— some  oval,  others 
circular ;  lamps,  rings,  pins,  amulets,  weigh- 
ing scales,  surgical  instruments,  locks  and 
keys.  The  keys  were  some  of  copper,  some 
iron,  the  smaller  on  rings,  and  many  of 
them  like  those  now  in  use.  Wheels,  nails, 
dishes,  knives,  and  scissors,  were  likewise 
found ;  also  many  pieces  of  iron  which  had 
escaped  decay  by  being  covered  with  hard 
lime;  likewise  pieces  of  bone,  and  styli 
for  writing  on  wax  tables,  of  from  three  to 
four  inches  in  length.  Many  fragments  of 
glass  were  collected,  and  of  a  quality  which  * 
showed  that  the  manufacture  was  by  no 
means  in  a  state  of  infancy.— Gent.  Mag, 
June,  1819. 


THE  SUREST  INDEPENDENCE. 

The  following  anecdote  used  to  be  told  by  George 
I.  at  the  time  of  relaxation  from  business,  and 
unbending  from  regal  concerns  :— 

About  the  year  1615,  there  was  a  no- 
bleman in  Germany,  whose  daughter  was 
courted  by  a  young  lord.  When  he  had 
made  such  progress  in  the  affair,  as  is  usual, 
by  the  interposition  of  friends,  the  old  lord 
had  a  conference  with  him,  and  asked  him 
how  he  intended,  if  be  married  his  daugh- 
ter, to  maintain* her?  He  answered,  equal 
[to  her  quality.     To  which  the  father  r* 
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plied,  that  was  no  answer  to  his  question. 
He  desired  again  to  know  what  he  had  to 
maintain  her  with  ?  To  which  the  young 
lord  then  answered,  he  hoped  that  was  no 
question,  for  his  inheritance  was  as  public 
as  his  name.  The  old  lord  owned  his  pos- 
sessions to  be  great,  but  still  asked  if  he 
had  nothing  more  secure  than  land  where- 
with to  maintain  his  daughter  ?  The  ques- 
tion was  strange,  but  ended  in  this,  that 
the  father  of  the  young  lady  gave  his  posi- 
tive resolve  never  to  marry  his  daughter, 
although  his  heir,  and  who  would  have  two 
such  great  estates,  but  to  a  man  who  had  a 
Manual  trade,  by  which  he  might  subsist, 
if  reduced  to  extremities. 

The  young  lord  was  master  of  none  at 
present ;  but,  rather  than  lose  his  mistress, 
he  requested  only  a  year's  time,  in  which 
he  promised  to  acquire  one ;  in  order  to  do 
which,  he  got  a  basket-maker,  the  most 
ingenious  he  could  meet  with,  and  in  six 
months  became  master  of  his  trade  of  bas- 
ket-making, with  greater  improvements 
than  even  his  teacher  himself;  and,  as  a 
proof  of  his  ingenuity  and  extraordinary 
proficiency  in  so  short  a  time,  he  brought 
to  his  young  lady  a  specimen  of  workman- 
ship, of  his  own  performance,  being  a 
white  twig  basket,  which,  for  many  years 
after,  became  a  general  fashion  among  the 
ladies,  by  the  name  of  dressing-baskets, 
brought  to  England  from  Germany  and 
Holland.  To  complete  the  singularity  of 
this  relation,  it  happened,  some  years  after 
this  nobleman's  marriage,  that  he  and  his 
father-in-law,  sharing  the  misfortunes  of 
the  wars  of  the  palitinate,  were  drove  naked 
out  of  their  estates,  and  in  Holland,  for 
some  years,  did  this  young  lord  maintain 
both  his  father-in-law  and  his  own  family, 
by  making  baskets  of  white  twigs  to  such 
unparalleled  excellence  as  none  could  attain; 
and  it  is  from  this  young  German  lord  the 
Hollanders  derive  those  curiosities  of  twig 
work  that  are  still  made  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. 


From  the  Baltimore  Morning  Chronicle. 

ANECDOTES  OF  THE  LATE  JOS.  DENNIE 

Mr.  Dennie  was  remarkable  for  penning 
down  any  brilliant  metaphor  which  pleased 
his  imagination,  on  a  small  slip  of  paper, 
and  preserving  those  slips  in  his  hat,  until 
he  had  leisure  to  incorporate  them  in  an 
yssay.     One  of  these  we  remember  to 


have  seen  in  his  hat  after  his  decease ; — *'  I 
was  much  amused  and  delighted  by  the 
georgeous  decorations  of  human  life,  until 
I  passed  behind  the  scenes  and  noticed  the 
clumsy  apparatus." 

Mr.  Dennie  was  eminently  felicitous  in 
his  quotations ;  he  was  once  relating  to  a 
friend,  that  some  literary  gentlemen  had 
arisen  in  Boston,  with  whom  he  was  un- 
acquainted, he  exclaimed  with  a  sigh,  that 
"  they  knew  not  Joteph." 

An  English  scribbler,  who  lived  in  Lon- 
don one  whole  season  by  publishing  the 
numbers  of  the  Lay  Preacher  in  a  volume, 
came  over  to  this  country  in  circumstances 
of  great  indigence)  and  informed  Mr.  Den- 
nie of  the  mode  in  which  he  had  formerly 
gained  his  subsistence,  which  so  delighted 
him,  that  he  made  the  author  a  present  of 
twenty  dollars.  Shortly  after,  a  most  atro- 
cious libel  appeared  against  Mr.  Dennie, 
and  the  same  man  waited  on  Mr.  Dennie, 
avowed  himself  the  author,  stating,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  harboured  no  resent- 
ment against  him,  but  that  as  he  held  a 
character  so  high  in  the  literary  world,  the 
writer  was  compelled,  from  necessity,  to 
aim  his  shaft  at  such  a  target  This  com- 
pliment so  pleased  Mr.  Dennie,  that  he 
made  the  writer  a  present  of  twenty  dol- 
lars more. 


THE  SOUTH  AMERICAN  INDIAN  DANCE. 

From  Col.  Hippesley's  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to 
the  Oronoco  and  Apure,  just  published. 

The  Indian  dance  is  not  only  amusing 
but  scientific :  it  would  create  wonder  and 
applause  on  any  stage  in  Europe.  The 
leader  is  styled  their  chief,  or  Indian  king, 
to  whom  the  others  pay  implicit  obedience. 
The  chief,  and  twelve  Indian  lads,  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  are  dressed 
in  the  costume  of  the  country,  viz*  a  short 
petticoat  tied  round  the  waist,  and  deco- 
rated with  various  coloured  feathers,  com- 
pose the  whole  of  the  body  dress ;  the  pet- 1 
ticoat  extends  almost  to  the  knee,  and  is 
very  tastefully  ornamented ;  round  the  head 
a  coronet  of  coloured  paper,  decorated 
with  plumes  of  feathers,  is  displayed,  and 
the  long  twisted  black  hair  gives  a  finished 
appearance  to  the  whole.  The  chief  alone 
wears  a  mantle,  adorned  with  pieces  of 
scarlet  cloth,  gracefully  thrown  over  his 
shoulders  5  and,  with  a  sort  of  sceptre  in 
his  hand,  commands  the  whole,    lie  wears 


a  large  coronet  on  bis  head.    The  boys 
are  all  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and 
having  formed  themselves  into  two  lines* 
their  king  walks  down  the  middle,  and  seals  . 
himself  in  the  chair  of  state.     He  is  sup- 
posed to  personate  Montezuma,  who,  on 
receiving  a  letter  from  the  Cortiz,  demand* 
ing  the  unconditional  surrender  of  his  person 
and  treasures,  is  so  irritated  and  displeased, 
as  to  cause  him  to  tear  the  letter  in  pi**ces, 
before  his  body  gawd,  and  having  imparted 
to  them  its  contents,  demands  of  them,  if 
they  are  willing  to  die  in  their  Inca's  de- 
fence.   Their  answer  is  an  instantaneous 
prostration  of  themselves  at  the  feet  of  their 
monarch,  in  token  of  their  firm  resolution 
to  defend  him  to  the  last  extremity,  and 
die  in  his  cause.     They  then  on  a  sudden 
rise,  and  having  strung  their  bows,  show 
their  readiness  for  immediate  defence.  The 
piece  then  concludes,  and  dancing  recom- 
mences.    The  pole  dance  in  general  closes 
the  diversion  of  the  afternoon;  a  dance 
so  called  from  the  production  of  a  pole 
about  ten  feet  high,  and  about  four  feet 
five  inches  in  circumference.    At  the  head 
is  a  round  ball  or  trunk,  immediately  un- 
der which  are  fastened   twelve  different 
coloured  and  various   striped    pieces    of 
French  tape,  about  half  an  inch  broad* 
and  about  twelve  feet  each  piece  in  length. 
The  pole  being  kept  perpendicularly  sup- 
ported, each  Indian  lad  lays  hold  of  a  line 
of  tape,  which  is  drawn  to  its  full  length, 
the  whole  forming  a  large  circle  around  the 
pole,  one  regularly  covering  his  companion 
in  front.     At  a  signal  from  the  chief,  the 
music  strikes  up  a  favourite  tune,  and  the 
circle  becomes  in  motion,  half  of  the  per- 
formers-facing to  the  right  about :  on  the 
second  signal  each  steps  off,  and  meeting 
the  others,  they  pass  on  in  succession  right 
and  left,  and  so  continue  until  the  twelves 
lines  of  tape  are  entwined  in  checked  order 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  pole ;  and 
so  regular  is  the  appearance,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  flaw  or  mistake.     A 
halt  for  the  moment  takes  place,  and  the 
same  process  is  again  renewed  to  unwind 
the  tape,  which  is  as  regularly  completed 
as  before,  by  inverting  the  dance  and  lead- 
ing from  left  to  right.     It  is  not  only  grace- 
ful, but  the  movements  of  the  whole  are  in 
step  and  time  to  the  various  cadences  which 
the  instrument  produces.  ■  At  the  various 
periods  I  saw  this  performance,  the  instru- 
ment was  a  violin,  and  the  tune  a  favourite 
French  waltz. 
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FOB  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABIHET. 

TO  MARIA. 

«  Happy  New-Year— now  I  sing! 

Wishing— wish'd— and  feeling  too  : 
Happy  New- Year !  May  it  bring 

Joy  to  all  my  friends  ■   ." 

Maria,  again  shall  the  Poet's  fond  lay. 
From  thee  claim  indulgence — (invoking  thine 
ear)  * 

To  sing  of  the  days  pass'd  for  ever  away, 
Then  turning  with  joy,  hail  the  "  Happy  Ntw- 
Year!" 

Smooth  flow'd  the  sweet  hours  that  our  childhood 
embrec'd, 
And  mem'ry  still  holds  their  enjoyments  fuH 
dear; 
Ah !  the  fond  recollection  shall  ne'er  be  effac'd, 
Tho'  life  be  protracted  to  many  a  New- Year. 

How  gaily  in  pleasure  our  youth  pass'd  away, 
While  hope  ever  promised  some  happiness  near, 

Twas  coming,  and  gone — but  it  never  would 
stay — 
Still  we  anxiously  look'd  for  a  happy  JVfae-  Year* 

Now  taught  by  experience  life's  value  to  prove, 
Let  us  keep  pace  with  time  in  its  rapid  career — 

The  faster  it  runs,  the  more  warmly  well  love, 
Thus  may  we  enjoy  each  returning  New-Year. 

Progressive  in  life,  we'll  contentedly  share, 
Each  other's  mutations  in  friendship  sincere, 

Nor  shall  foul  ambition — nor  lucre — nor  care, 
Mar  the  annual  return  of  a  happy  JVew  Year. 

And  when  from  the  zenith  of  life  we  deseend, 

A  prospect  more  lovely  our  bosom  shall  cheer; 
And  the  hope  that  dawns  brightest  when  nearest 
life's  end, 
Shall  welcome  Eternity1*  Happy  New-Year. 
G.  of  New-Jersey. 

January  \H. — At  my  cabin,  beneath  J 
the  white-elm,  where  the  moon-  f 
tain-stream  tumbles  o'er  its  rocky  I 
bed.  J 

FOB  THE  LADIES*  UTSRABY  CAEWET. 

THE  NEW-YEAR, 
Martntd  to  my  suten,  Elba  and  Grace. 

May  every  return  of  the  year  prove  a  blessing : 
May  it  find  you  contented  and  gaily  serene. 
The  love  of  your  friends  and  your  brothers  pos- 
sessing, 
May  your  journey  through  life  be  a  gay  gilded 
dream. 

But  think  on  the  widows  and  orphans  deserted, 
And  doomed  in  the  wilds  of  affliction  to  roam ; 

No  kind  hand  extended,  each  eye  is  averted, 
"  They  sigh  with  regret  for  the  pleasures  of 
home  r 


Oh !  think  to  what  hardships  and  wants  they're 
expos'd, 

Their  journey  through  life  all  surrounded  with 

thorns, 
Whilst  the  fav'rites  of  fortune  in  plenty  reposed, 
And   the  mHd  blushing  rose  every  pathway 

adorns. 

And  are  they  forsaken  ?  O  no !  for  their  father, 
"  Who  rides  in  the  whirlwind— -directeth  the 
storm," 
Protects  them  in  need,  dees  to  himself  gather 
When  the  fair  face  of  Nature  chill  Winters  de- 
form. 

Of  strangers  the  shield,  and  of  orphans  the  stay, 
To  the  meek  lowly  widow  prompt  assistance  he 
sends, 

Supplies  all  her  wants,  turns  night  into  day, 
For  the  humble  and  lowly  he  ever  befriends. 

Then  learn,  my  dear  sisters,  by  what  has  been 
written, 
Though  your  lot  be  severe  you  should  never 
repine, 
By  enduring  submissive,  will  your  woes  be  re- 
mitten, 
And  Heaven  a  happier  fate  will  assign. 

Be  cheerful  and  gay,  may  each  object  look  bright, 
Afflict  not  yourselves  then  with  care  or  with 
sorrow, 
For  the  race  that  is  gloomy  and  clouded  to-night, 
May  be  gilded  win  smiles  by  the  dawn  of  to- 
morrow. 

But  let  not  the  pleasure's  of  life  so  invite, 
That  pain  from  the  life  that's  to  come  you  would 
borrow; 
For  the  form  that  is  healthy  and  blooming  to-night, 
May  be  laid  in  the  grave  ere  the  eve  of  to-mor- 
row. A  SUBSCRIBER 

FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABIKET. 

TO  MISS  A . 

Had  independence  nursed  my  yean, 
And  kindly  given  some  noiseless  seat, 

Far  from  wants  and  clam'rous  cares, 
Far  from  the  follies  of  the  great. 

In  some  sequestered  rural  dell, 
To  count  the  hours  of  life  away ; 

Eaoh  passing  moment  better  tell, 
December's  night,  or  April  day. 

The  first  fond  wish  my  heart  would  own, 
And  with  it  feel  her  joys  increase, 

Would  be  to  live  with  thee  alone, 
And  love  a  world  in  thy  embrace. 

And  when  the  rosy  morn  of  spring, 
Should  give  a  garment  to  the  grove, 

The  muse,  inspired  by  thee,  would  sing, 
The  sweet  delights  of  faithful  love. 

And  when  chill  winter  sweeps  the  plain, 
I'll  bait  him  as  a  welcome  guest;' 

I'll  smile  amid  his  ruthless  reign, 
And  clasp  thee  closer  to  my  breast. 

W. 


f 


FOR  THE   LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

In  dark  December's  wintry  hour, 
What  marks  the  wanderer  on  the  heath  ? 

The  garniture  of  summer  bower, 
The  winding  woodbine's  balmy  breath  » 

Ah  no !  in  nature's  icy  tomb, 
The  mourning  year's  last  trophies  lie ; 

And  winter,  from  afar  unfurls, 
His  fleecy  banner  in  the  sky ! 

So  when  my  summer  aye  is  sped, 
And  all  my  bloom  of  youth  is  fled, 

Stern  age  will  then  upon  my  brow 
His  frosty  snows  of  winter  shed! 

But  there's  a  brighter  realm  on  high  I 
No  sorrows  cloud  that  heavenly  sky! 
No  grief  can  dirt  the  eye  above, 
"  For  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love  !u 
MATILDA-. 

FOR  THE   LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

THE  FIRST  ROSE. 

Twas  the  first  rose  of  spring  time,  whose  blushes 

appear 
Fresh  bath'd  in  the  dew  drop,  to  hail  the  new 

year, 
From  the  long  trance  of  winter,  the  first  of  her 

train, 
Has  awak'd  into  beauty  and  sweetness  again. 

Mark,  how  timidly  graceful,   she  bends  to  the 

ground, 
To  cail  her  fair  sisters,  who  slumber  around ; 
Breathe  softly  ye  sephyrs,  to  foster  this  flow'r, 
And  long  may  the  blossom, the  pride  of  the  bow'r, 

But,  vain  is  my  prayer,  the  blast  raves  around, 
And  her  soft  blushing  honours,  lie  strew'd  on  the 

ground, 
Thus  the  roses  of  beauty,  but  bloom  to  .decay, 
The  spring  time  is  fleeting,  they  swift  fade  away, 

TO  MARY, 

Who  requested  a  copy  of  the  above  line*. 

And  hast  thou  the  courage  to  read  the  harsh  lay, 
That  tells  beauty  is  fleeting,  their  roses  decay ! 
Can'st  thou  think  on  that  moment  and  not  heave 

a  sigh, 
When  those  charms  that  enchant  us,  must  wither 

and  die  ? 

Shall  that  cheek  mourn  the  roses  that  no  longer 

engage, 
Shall  that  eye  lose  its  magic  and  grow  dim  with 

age? 
Shall  the  fane  of  thy  beauty,  no  more  fill  the 

plain, 
Nor  *♦*  on  the  breezes  waft  the  sigh  of  each  swain? 

Yet  the  rose,  of  all  flow'rs,  claims  this  virtue  alone, 
She  retains  her  rich  odours,  when  her  blushes  are 

flown  ; 
So  shalt  thou,  when  thy  beauty  to  years  hast  re. 

sign'd, 
Boast  charms  more  endearing,  the  charms  of  the 

mind. 
64  CourOandt'itreek  yr.  <*— E, 
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FOR  TBI  LADIES'  LITERARY   CABIffXT. 


BEAUTY  IN  TEARS. 

Oh !  sing  not  to  me  of  the  sweet  smile  of  beauty, 
Or  the  beam  that  bright  eyes  can  emit  from 
their  spheres, 
Their  brightness  is  fleeting,  as  the  day  beam  re- 
treating, 
And  thrill  not  the  bosom  like  Beauty  in  Tears. 

When  the  morning  and  noon  of  life's  day  are  o'er- 
shaded, 
And  the  twilight  has  come  ia  the-shadow  of 
years, 
Xo  smile  can  rekindle  the  joys  that  have  faded, 
Yet  the  heart  owns  the  magic  of  Beauty  in 
Tears. 

As  the  mild  dews  of  evening  revive  the  fair 
flow'ret, 
That  withers  and  droops  when  the  noon  beam 
appears ; 
So  the  bosom  of  sadness  will  brighten  with  glad- 
ness, 
When  sympathy  softens  sweet  Beauty  in  Tears. 

the  soul's  brightest  lustre,  the  magic  of  feeling, 
The  spell  that  enrapts  us,  the  charm  that  en- 
dears, 
The  radiance  of  heaven  mild  mercy  revealing, 
The  hope  of  the  suppliant  is  Beauty  in  Tears. 

JOCELIN, 


EPIGRAMS. 

On  an  Auctioneer. 

An  Auctioneer  of  stature  small, 
For  more  than  twenty  years 

Ijad  sumj  "agoing  .'"'  "  the  last  call !" 
In  many  a  hundred  ears. 

To  every  one  around  his  board, 
He  roared,  without  cessation, 

"  Agoing !  going !  gentlemen /" 
Yet  still  he  kept  bis  station. 

At  length,  to  stop  bis  ceaseless  brawl, 
Intruding  Death  was  sent — 

"  A  going!"  cried  the  astonished  knight, 
And,  sure  enough — he  went. 


On  two  Manchester  Millers,  named  Skin  and  Bone. 

Bone  and  Skin,  two  millers  thin,   - 
Would  starve  us  all,  or  near  it ; 

But  be  it  known  to  Skin  and  Bone, 
That  flesh  and  blood  can't  bear  it. 

MELANCHOLY. 

She  dwells  by  the  stream  where  the  cypress  and 
willow, 

Are  gem'd  with  the  tears  that  fall  from  her  eye : 

The  earth  is  her  bed  and  the  flint-stone  her  pil- 
low, 

Midnight  tier  mantle,  her  curtain  the  sky. 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY,  JANUARY  1,  182©. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Florian,  on  Seduetion,  has  indulged  too  much 
in  declamation  and  invective.  Tbe  subject  re- 
quires a  different  style. 

S.  N.  B.  is  deficient  in  harmony  and  measure. 

Are' the  tines  addressed  "  to  Sarah"  original  or 
selected  ?  The  writer  is  requested  to  answer  this 
question  through  the  medium  of  our  letter-bos, 
and  substitute  another  signature,  as  we  have  one 
Julio  already  in  our  list  of  Correspondents. 

The  lines  on  re-visiting  Webawkenare  not  bad,, 
bat  out  of  season.  Shall  we  preserve  them  for 
next  spring  ? 

Horenlius'  favours  are  neither  forgotten  nor 
mislaid.    They  shall  appear. 

Theodore's  translation  of  a  fragment  of  Sappho, 
is  too  old.  Why  did  he  send  it  to  us  as  original t 
He  must  explain  this  before  his  name  appears 
again  in  the  Cabinet. 

JEgidius'  Christmas  Piece  came  too  late  for  our 
last  paper,  and  ia  now  out  of  season.  His  other 
favours  are  on  file  for  insertion. 

Rural  Amusement,  or  Rustic  Holidays,  Chap.  I. 
is  received,  and  shall  appear  in  our  next.  We 
are  much  pleased  with  the  plan,  arid  are  highly 
satisfied  with  the  execution. 

ASTRONOMICAL  AND  LITERARY. 

We  desire  to  express  to  our  readers  the  plea- 
sure we  have  taken  in  looking  over  the  pages  of 
The  Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  Diary,  or  United 
States  Almanac,  of  Mr.  Nash,  of  this  city,  con. 
neoted  with  a  miniature  magazine,  entitled  the 
Repository  of  Science  and  Amusement)  for  the 
year  1820.  We  admire  this  Almanac  for  its  ele- 
gance, and  the  multiplied  advantages  it  gives  its 
possessors  for  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  planets 
and  fixed  stars.  To  give  some  proofs  of  our  po- 
sition, we  find,  by  looking  over  the  pages  for 
January,  that  on  the  first,  or  New-Year's  day,  tbe 
morning  twilight,  or  dawning  of  the  day,  begins 
at  39  minutes  past  6  o'clock,  the  planet  Mercury 
rises  at  66  minutes  past  5,  and  the  sun  rises  at  22 
minutes  and  39  seconds  past  7,  which  is  about  1 
hour  and  28  minutes  later  than  the  rising  of  Mer- 
cury, and  from  this  we  learn  that  this  planet  will 
be  sensibly  visible  this  morning,  at  about  half 
past  6  o'clock,  in  the  event  of  clear  weather 

But  as  our  citizens  are  not  remarkable  for  early 
rising,  they  will,  probably,  defer  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  this  small,  though  bright  planet,  to  a  more 
favourable  season  of  the  year.  A  more  favoura- 
ble occasion  is  presented  in  the  evening,  when 
we  find  that  the  sun  disappears  at  a  little  more 
than  37  minutes  past  4  o'clock,  Venus  sets  or  dis- 
appears at  18  minutes  past  6,  twilight  ends  8 
minutes  afterwards,  or  at  21  minutes  after  6> 
Mars  rises  at  18  minutes  past  6,  far  towards  the 
north-east ;  being  at  the  same  time  in  which  Ve- 
nus disappears  towards  the  south-west;  Jupiter 
sets  at  44  minutes  after  7,  and  Saturn  at  41)  mi- 
nutes past  10  o'clock. 

From  these  statements  we  discover,  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  there  are  five  planets  visi- 
ble, which  are  all,  except  the  earth,  which  can  be 


seen  by  the  eye  unassisted  by  telescopes.  But 
the  most  interesting  of  all  the  celestial  occur- 
rences of  this  evening  remains  to  be  noticed  :— ■ 
We  observe  the  time  of  the  moon's  rising  to  be 
at  38  minutes  after  6,  which  is  36  minutes  before 
the  rising  of  Mars.  At  about  8  o'clock,  both  the 
moon  and  this  planet  wflt  be  Snffieieotiy  elevated 
to  be  seen  above  the  houses,  and  during  the, 
whole  of  the  evening,  these  two  objects  will  be 
approaching  each  other,  which  indicates  a  con- 
junction. Accordingly  we  find,  by  looking  again 
in  the  Diary,  under  the  head  of  Celestial  Pheno- 
mena, that  a  visible  conjunction  will  take  place 
during  the  same  night,  at  2  hours,  24  minutes, 
in  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of  January. 
1820.  % 

Ocnerous  Intrtjndisy.-^On  the  evening  of  tbe 
10th  November,  Miss  Paulina  Corcho,  a  young 
and  handsome  actress  of  the  New-Orleaiw  theatre, 
in  going  on  board  a  vessel  at  that  city,  to  see  some 
friends  just  arrived,  unfortunately  fell  into  the 
river  between  two  vessels.  A  seaman  with  a 
rope  sprang  after  her,  but  the  rope  not  being  fast 
at  the  other  end,  they  were  both  near  perishing 
when  Mr.  Alexander  Bonneral,  hearing  their  cries, 
sprung  into  the  water,  and  after  much  exertion 
and  hazard  succeeded  in  saving  the  lives  of  both. 


MARRIED, 

On  the  2d  of  December,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stor- 
ton,  Mr.  Isaac  Smith,  of  N.  York,  to  Miss  Mary 
A.  Bradford,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Bradford, 
Esq.  of  that  place. 

On  Saturday  evening,  26th  ult.  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Knox,  Mr.  Ebeueaer  Ford,  to  Miss  Sarah  Ann 
Jarvis,  aH  of  Ibb  city. 

At  I  uckerton,  N.  J.  on  the  16th  ait.  in  Friends* 
Meeting,  Mr.  Nathan  BartMt,jun.  of  Monmouth 
county,  to  the  amiable  Miss  Hannah  Willets,  of 
the  former  place. 

On  Wednesday,  evening,  22d  ult.  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bork,  Mr.  John  Munson,  merchant,  to  Miss 
Catherine  Demarest,  eldest  daughter  of  Rulif 
Demarest,  Esq.  all  of  this  city. 

On  Saturday  evening,  25th  ult.  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Parkinson,  Mr.  Irad  Hawtey,  to  Miss  Sarah 
Holmes,  daughter  of  Elded  Holmes,  Esq.  all  of 
this  city. 


DIED, 

On  Sunday  evening,  Mrs.  Ann  Silcock,  wife  of 
Mr.  William  Silcock. 

On  Sunday,  26th  ult.  Ann  Charlotte  Broome^ 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Broome,  Esq. 

In  this  city,  a  few  days  since,  J D ^ 

one  of  the  crew  of  the  noted  Captain  Kid.  He 
was  supposed  to  be,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  one 
hundred  and  three  years  of  age.  His  general  oc-  * 
cupntton,  for  the  last  thirty  years  or  more,  was 
stowing  aiwiy  vegetables,  Lc.  for  tbe  huxter  wo- 
men in  Fly-market,  after  market  hours,  for  which 
-•ervice  he  received  a  sixpence.  Having  no  rela- 
tives, he  willed  to  a  woman,  who  attended  him, 
the  whole  of  his  property,  amounting  to  from  12 
to  18,000  dollars. 
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THE  POWER  OF  BEAUTY. 
FKOM  THE   ITALIAN  OF   BOCCACE. 

According  to  the  ancient  histories  of 
Cyprus,  there  lived  in  that  bland,  a  person 
of  great  rank  and  distinction,  called  Aris- 
tippus,  by  far  the  wealthiest  person  in  all 
the  country ;  and  if  he  was  unhappy  in  any 
one  respect,  it  was  in  having  amongst  his 
other  children  a  son,  who,  though  he  ex- 
ceeded most  young  people  of  his  time  in 
stature  and  comeliness,  yet  was  he  a  per- 
fect natural :  his  true  name  was  Galeso ; 
but  as  neither  the  labour  nor  skill  of  his 
master,  nor  the  correction  of  his  father, 
were  ever  able  to  beat  one  letter  into  his 
head,  and  as  his  voice  and  manner  of  speak- 
ing were  strangely  harsh  and  uncouth,  he 
was,  by  way  of  disdain,  called  only  Cy- 
mon,  which,  in  their  language,  signified 
beast.  The  father  had  long  beheld  him 
with  infinite  concern;  and  as  all  hopes 
were  vanished  concerning  him,  and  to  re- 
move from  his  sight  an  object  which  af- 
forded constant  matter  of  grief,  he  ordered 
him  away  to  his  country-house,  to  be  there 
with  his  slaves.  This  was  extremely  agree- 
able to  Cymon,  because  people  of  that  sort 
had  been  always  most  to  his  mind.  He 
abiding  there  and  doing  all  sorts  of  drudgery 
pertaining  to  that  kind  of  life,  it  happened 
one  day  as  he  was  going  about  noon-tide 
with  his  staff  upon  his  shoulder  from  one 
farm  to  another,  that  he  passed  through  a 
pleasant  grove,  which,  as  it  was  then  in 
the  month  of  May,  was  all  in  its  bloom ; 
from  whence,  as  his  stars  led  him,  he  came 
into  a  meadow  surrounded  with  tall  trees, 


in  one  corner  of  which  was  a  crystal  spring, 
and  upon  the  side  of  it  upon  the  grass  lay 
a  most  beautiful  damsel  asleep,  clothed 
with  a  mantle  so  exceedingly  fine  and  de- 
licate, as  scarce  to  conceal  underneath,  the 
exquisite  whiteness  of  he*r  skin,  and  at  her 
feet  were  sleeping  likewise  two  women 
and  a  man-servant.  As  soon  as  Cymon 
cast  his  eyes  upon  her,  as  if  he  had  never 
seen  a  woman  before,  he  stood  leaning 
upon  his  staff,  and  began  to  gaze  with  the 
utmost  astonishment,  without  speaking  a 
word :  when  straightway  in  his  rude  un- 
civilized breast  a  sudden  thought  arose, 
which  seemed  to  intimate  to  his  gross  and 
shallow  understanding,  that  this  was  the 
most  agreeable  sight  that  ever  was  seen. 
From  thence  he  began  to  examine  each 
part  by  itself,  commending  every  limb  and 
feature  ;  and  being  now  become  a  judge  of 
beauty,  from  a  mere  idiot,  he  grew  very 
desirous  of  seeing  her  eyes,  on  which  ac- 
count he  was  going  several  times  to  awaken 
her ;  but  as  she  so  far  excelled  all  other 
women  that  he  ever  saw,  he  was  in  doubt, 
whether  or  no  she  was  a  mortal  creature. 
This  made  him  wait  to  see  if  she  would 
awake  of  her  own  accord,  and  though  that 
expectation  seemed  tedious  to  him,  yet  so 
pleasing  was  the  object,  that  he  had  no 
power  to  leave  it.  After  a  long  time,  she 
came  to  herself,  and  raising  up  her  head, 
saw  Cymon  standing  before  her ;  at  which 
she  wondered,  and  said,  "  Cymon,  what 
are  you  looking  for,  at  this  time  of  day  ?" 
Now  he  was  well  known  all  over  the  coun- 
try, as  well  for  his  own  rusticity,  as  his 
father's  nobility  and  great  wealth.  He 
made  no  answer,  but  stood  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  hers,  which  seemed  to  dart  a 
sweetness  that  filled  him  with  a  kind  of 
joy  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  a  stran- 
ger; while  she,  observing  this,  and  not 
knowing  what  his  rudeness  might  prompt 
him  to,  called  up  her  women,  and  then 
said,  "  Cymon,  go  about  your  business." 
He  replied,  "  I  will  go  along  with  you." 
And  though  she  was  afraid,  and  would 
have  shifted  off  his  company,  yet  he  would 
not  leave  her  till  he  had  brought  her  to  her 
own  house.  From  thence  he  went  home 
to  his  father,  when  he  declared  that  he 
would  return  no  more  into  the  country, 


which  was  very  disagreeable  to  all  his 
friends ;  but  yet  they  let  him  alone,  wait- 
ing to  see  what  this  change  of  temper 
could  be  owing  to. 

Love,  thus  having  pierced  his  heart, 
when  no  lesson  of  any  kind  would  ever 
rind  admittance,  in  a  little  time  his  way 
of  thinking  and  behaviour,  were  so  far 
changed,  that  his  father  and  friends  were 
strangely  surprised  at  it,  as  well  as  every 
body  that  knew  him.  First  of  all,  then, 
he  asked  his  father  to  let  him  have  clothes, 
and  every  thing  else  like  his  brothers— 
to  which  the  father  very  willingly  consent- 
ed. Whereupon,  conversing  with  young 
gentlemen  of  character,  and  observing 
their  ways  and  manner  of  behaving,  in  a 
very  short  time  he  not  only  got  over  the 
first  rudiments  of  learning,  but  attained 
to  some  knowledge  in  philosophy.  After- 
wards, his  love  for  Ephigenia  being  the 
sole  cause  of  it,  his  rude  and  rustic  speech 
was  changed  into  a  tone  more  agreeable 
and  civilized ;  he  grew  also  a  master  of 
music;  and  with  regard  to  the  military 
art,  as  well  by  sea  as  land,  he  became  as 
expert  and  gallant  as  the  best.  In  short, 
not  to  run  over  all  his  excellencies,  before 
the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year  from  his 
being  first  in  love,  he  turned  out  the  most 
accomplished  young  gentleman,  in  every 
respect,  that  ever  Cyprus  could  boast  of, 
Cymon,  nevertheless,  refused  to  be  called 
Galeso,  remembering  that  Ephigenia  had 
styled  him  Cymon ;  and  being  desirous  of 
bringing  that  affair  to  a  fyappy  conclusion, 
he  requested  her  in  marriage  of  her  father, 
who  made  answer,  that  he  had  already 
promised  her  to  one  Pasiraunda,  a  young 
nobleman  of  Rhodes,  and  that  he  intend- 
ed not  to  fail  of  keeping  his  word. 

The  time  being  then  come,  that  was  ap- 
pointed for  their  nuptials,  and  the  husband 
having  sent  in  form  to  demand  her,  Cymon 
said  to  himself,  "  O  Ephigenia,  the  time 
is  come  when  I  shall  give  proof  how  I  love 
you !  I  am  become  a  man  on  your  account ; 
and  could  I  but  obtain  you,  I  should  be  as 
happy  as  the  gods  themselves ;  and  have 
you  I  will,  or  else  I  will  die."  Immedi- 
ately he  prevailed  upon  some  young  noble* 
men,  who  were  his  friends,  to  assist  him  ; 
and  fitting  out  a  ship  of  war  privately, 
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they  put  to  sea  in  order  to  waylay  the  ves- 
sel that  was  to  transport  Ephigenia ;  who, 
after  great  respect  and  honour  showed  by 
her  father  to  her  husband's  friends,  em- 
barked with  them  for  Rhodes.  Cymon, 
who  had  but  little  rest  that  eight,  overtook 
them  on  the  following  day,  when  he  called 
out,  "  Stop,  and  strike  your  sails,  or  ex- 
pect to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea."  They 
on*  the  other  hand,  had  got  all  their  arms 
above  deck,  and  were  prepared  for  a 
vigorous  defence.  Cymon  therefore  threw 
a  grappling  iron  upon  the  other  ship,  and 
drew  it  close  to  his  own :  when,  like  a  lion, 
without  waiting  for  any  one  to  second  him, 
he  jumped  singly  among  his  enemies,  as 
not  making  the  least  account  of  them  ;  and 
love  spurring  him  on  with  incredible  force, 
he  cut  and  drove  them  all,  like  so  many 
sheep  before  him,  till  they  soon  threw 
down  their  arms,  acknowledging  them- 
selves his  prisoners — when  he  addressed 
himself  to  them  in  the  following  manner : 
«  Gentlemen,  it  is  no  desire  of  plunder, 
nor  enmity  to  any  of  your  company,  that 
made  me  leave  Cyprus  to  fall  upon  you 
here  in  this  manner.  What  put  me  upon 
it,  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  myself  to  have  obtained  it,  and  as  easy 
for  you  quietly  to  grant  me  :  it  is  Ephige- 
nia, whom  I  love  above  all  the  world  ;  and 
as  I  could  not  have  her  from  her  father, 
peaceably,  as  a  friend,  my  love  doth  con- 
strain me  to  win  her  from  you  as  an  enemy. 
Wherefore,  I  am  resolved  to  be  to  her,  what 
your  Pasimunda  was  to  have  been.  Resign 
her  then  to  me,  and  go  away,  in  God's  name." 
The  people,  more  by  force  than  any  good 
will,  gave,  her,  all  in  tears,  up  to  Cymon, 
who,  seeing  her  lament  in  that  manner,  said/j 
"  Fair  lady,  be  not  discouraged  5  I  am 
your  Cymon,  who  have  a  better  claim  to 
your  affection,  on  account  of  my  loug  and 
constant  love,  than  Pasimunda  can  have 
by  virtue  of  a  promise."  Taking  her  then 
on  board  his  ship,  he  suffered  the  other  to 
depart. 

Cymon,  thus  being  the  most  overjoyed 
man  that  could  be,  after  comforting  the 
lady  under  her  calamity,  consults  with  his 
friends  what  to  do,  who  were  of  opinion 
that  they  should,  by  no  means,  return  to 
Cyprus  yet ;  but  that  it  were  better  to  go 
directly  to  Crete.  But  fortune,  who  had 
given  the  lady  to  Cymon  by  an  easy  conr 
quest,  soon  changed  his  immoderate  joy 
into  most  sad  and  bitter  lamentation.  In 
-about  four  hours  from  his  parting  with  the 


Rhodians,  night  came  upon  them,  and  with 
it  a  most  violent  tempest,  which  overspread 
the  face  of  the  heavens  in  such  a  manner, 
that  they  could  neither  see  what  they  did? 
nor  whither  they  were  carried.  You  may 
easily  suppose  what  Cymon's  grief  must  be 
on  this  occasion.  He  concluded  that  hea- 
ven had  only  crowned  his  desires  to  make 
death  more  grievous  to  him.  His  friends, 
also,  were  greatly  affected,  but  especially 
Ephigenia,  who  trembled  at  every  shock, 
still  sharply  upbraiding  his  ill-timed  love, 
and  declaring  that  the  tempest  was  sent  by 
Providence  to  punish  his  presumption. 
Amongst  complaints  like  these,  they  were 
carried,  at  last,  near  the  island  of  Rhodes ; 
and  not  knowing  where  they  were,  they 
endeavoured,  for  the  safety  of  their  lives, 
to  get  to  land,  if  possible.  Herein  they 
succeeded,  and  got  into  a  little  bay,  where 
the  Rhodian  ship  had  arrived  just  before, 
and  now  lay  about  a  bow-shot  before  them. 
Cymon  was  greatly  concerned  on  discover- 
ing this,  and  fearing  what  afterwards  came 
to  pass,  he  bid  his  friends  put  to  sea,  if 
possible,  and  trust  to  fortune,  for  they  could 
never  be  in  a  worse  place.  This  they  at- 
tempted, but  in  vain ;  the  wind  was  strongly 
against  them,  and  drove  them  to  shore  in 
spite  of  all  they  could  do  to  prevent  it. 
They  were  immediately  known  by  the  sai- 
lors of  the  other  ship,  who  ran  to  a  neigh- 
bouring town,  where  the  young  gentlemen 
that  had  been  on  board,  were  just  gone, 
and  informed  them  how  Cymon  and  Ephi- 
genia were  drove  thither  by  stress  of  wea- 
ther, in  like  mauner  with  themselves.  They 
hearing  this,  brought  a  great  many  people 
from  the  town  to  the  sea  side,  where  they 
took  Cymon  and  his  people  prisoners,  as 
also  Ephigenia,  and  brought  them  all  to- 
gether to  the  town.  Pasimunda,  upon 
hearing  the  news,  went  and  made  his  com- 
plaint to  the  senate,  who  sent  Lisimachus, 
the  chief  magistrate  that  year,  together 
with  a  guard  of  soldiers,  to  conduct  them 
to  prison. 

Thus  the  miserable  and  enamoured  Cy- 
mon lost  his  mistress  soon  after  he  gained 
her.  In  the  meantime,  Ephigenia  was 
handsomely  received  by  many  ladies  of 
quality,  with  whom  she  remained  until  the 
day  appointed  for  her  nuptials.  However, 
Cymon  and  his  friends  were  tried,  and 
sentencedjto  perpetual  imprisonment.  Now, 
whilst  Pasimunda  was  preparing  for  his 
marriage,  fortune,  as  if  she  had  repented 
the  injury  done  to  Cymon,  produced  a  new 


circumstance  for  his  deliverance.  Pasi- 
munda had  a  brother  called  Hormisda, 
who  had  been  long  talked  of  to  marry  a 
beautiful  lady  of  that  city,  called  Cassan- 
dra, with  whom  Lisimachus  was  also  in 
love,  and  had,  for  some  time,  been  pre- 
vented from  marrying,  by  divers  unlucky 
accidents.  And  as  Pasimunda  was  to  ce- 
lebrate his  own  nuptials  with  great  state 
and  feasting,  he  supposed  it  would  save  a 
great  deal  of  expense  and  trouble  was  his 
brother  to  marry  at  the  same  time.  This 
he  proposed  to  Casjugdra's  friends,  to 
which  they  cheerful l^fssented.  Lisima- 
chus thus  saw  himself  deprived  of  the  hope 
which  he  had  hitherto  entertained  of  mar- 
rying ber  himself,  but  wisely  concealed  his 
chagrin,  and  determined  to  carry  her  away 
by  force.  This  seemed  easy  enough,  on 
account  of  his  office;  but  he  thought  it  not 
so  reputable,  as  if  he  had  borne  no  office  at 
all,  at  that  time;  but  in  short,  after  a  long 
debate  with  himself,  honour  gave  way  to 
love,  and  he  resolved,  happen  what  would, 
to  bear  away  Cassandra.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  determined  to  employ  Cymon  and 
his  companions,  who  were  then  in  his  cus- 
tody, and  the  next  night  he  had  the  former 
conveyed  privately  to  his  chamber,  when 
he  spoke  to  him  in  this  manner :  "  Cymon, 
if  your  love  continues  the  same  as  hereto- 
fore, I  can  propose  nothing  so  agreeable 
to  you  as  what  I  am  now  going  to  offer  ; 
which,  that  you  may  resume  your  former 
might  and  valour,  I  shall  straightway  dis- 
close. Pasimunda,  overjoyed  with  your 
disappointment,  is  now  about  to  celebrate 
his  marriage  with  your  Ephigenia;  and 
how  this  must  afflict  you,  I  can  easily  sup- 
pose by  myself,  who  am  like  to  undergo 
the  same  injury  with  regard  to  my  mistress, 
Cassandra,  who  is  to  be  married  at  the 
same  time,  to  his  brother  Hormisda.  Now 
I  see  no  remedy  for  either  of  us,  but  what 
consists  in  our  own  resehition,  and  the 
strength  of  our  arms:  it  will  be  necessary, 
therefore,  to  make  our  way  with  our  swords 
for  each  of  us  to  gain  his  lady.  If,  then, 
you  value  your  mistress,  you  need  only 
!  follow  me,  and  fortune  bath  put  her  into 
j  your  hands."  These  words  spoke  comfort 
■  to  the  drooping  Cymon,  who  immediately 
replied,  "  Lisimachus,  you  could  never 
have  a  more  stout  or  trusty  friend  for  such 
j  an  enterprise  than  myself,  if  it  be  as  you 
seem  to  promise  :  tell  me  then,  what  you 
would  have  me  do,  and  you  shall  see  me 
>|put  it  nobly  in  execution."    Lisimachus 
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answered,  "  Three  days  hence,  the  ladies 
are  to  be  brought  home  to  their  espoused 
husbands,  when  yob,  with  your  friends 
and  myself,  with  some  people  whom  I  can 
confide  in,  will  go  armed,  in  the  evening, 
and  enter  their  house  whilst  they  are  in  the 
midst  of  their  mirth,  when  we  will  seize 
on  the  two  brides,  and  carry  them  away  to 
a  ship  which  I  have  secretly  provided,  kill- 
ing all  that  shall  presume  to  oppose  us." 
This  scheme  was  entirely  to  Cymon's  good 
liking,  and  he  waited  quietly  till  the  time 
appointed.  A 

The  wedding-day  being  now  come,  and 
every  part  of  their  bouse  full  of  mirth  and 
feasting,  Lisimachus  divides  Cymon  and 
his  companions,  with  his  own  friends,  into 
three  parties,  and  putting  arms  under  their 
several  cloaks,  and  animating  them  boldly 
to  pursue  what  they  had  undertaken,  he 
sent  one  party  to  the  haven,  to  secure  their 
escape,  and  with  the  other  two  they  went 
to  Pasimunda's  house.  One  they  stationed 
at  the  gate,  to  prevent  being  shut  up  in  the 
house ;  whilst  he,  along  with  Cymon,  went 
up  stairs  with  the  other.  Coming  then 
into  the  dining  room,  where  the  brides, 
with  many  other  ladies,  were  at  supper, 
they  advanced  to  them,  and  throwing  down 
all  the  tables,  each  seized  his  lady,  Ind 
giving  them  into  the  arms  of  their  follow- 
ers, ordered  them  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
ship.  Cymon  and  Lisimachus  then  drew 
their  swords,  and  returned  without  oppo- 
sition. Putting  the  ladies  on  board,  and 
they,  with  all  their  friends,  following  them ; 
the  shore  was  soon  crowded  with  people, 
who  came  to  their  rescue  ;  thereupon  they 
plied  their  oars,  and  sailed  joyfully  away 
for  Crete,  where  they  were  cheerfully  re- 
ceived by  all  their  friends  and  relations, 
and  where  they  espoused  their  ladies,  well 
pleased  with  their  several  prizes.  This 
occasioned  great  quarrels  afterwards  be- 
tween the  two  islands  of  Cyprus  and 
Rhodes.  At  length,  by  the  interposition 
of  friends,  every  thing  was  amicably  ad- 
justed ;  when  Cymon  returned  along  with 
Ephigenia  to  Cyprus,  and  Lisimachus,  in 
like  manner,  carried  Cassandra  to  Rhodes, 
and  they  were  extremely  happy  together, 
all  their  lives  after. 


The  most  trifling  promise  a  parent  can 
make  to  children,  should  always  be  ad- 
hered to :  for  negligence  in  that  particular, 
teaches  a  lesson  of  deceit. 


FOE  THE  LADIIS*  LITERARY  CABINET. 
RURAL   AMUSEMENTS; 

OR, 

RUSTIC  HOLIDAYS. 

Translated  from  the  original  Dutch  MS.  of  Kit- 
zenwinger's  Domestic  Researches. 

CHAP.  I. 

u  Life?*  ne'er  the  worser  for't  /»  ex- 
claimed my  friend  Mannous,  as  we  were 
conversing  on  the  little  incidents  of  joy- 
ance  that  obtain  in  life.  "  The  scrupulous," 
said  he,  "  would  bind  us  down  to  a  rigid 
form  of  undeviating  ceremony,  and  fasti- 
diously impugn  the  most  harmless  sallies 
of  our  cheerfulness ; — but  I  like*  a  hit  of 
hop/99  Then  puttiug  his  jew's-harp  to 
his  mouth,  he  would  strike  up  the  air  of  a 
tune  as  correctly  as  his  knowledge  of  music 
would  enable  him,  till  his  breath  was  ex- 
hausted; when,  suddenly  stopping,'  he 
would  cry — "fddle}  that9 9  your  sort  f" — 
It  is  true,  that  upon  a  superficial  view  of 
these  exclamations  of  my  friend,  we  do 
not  immediately  discover  any  powerful 
strength  of  sentiment,  nor  very  vivacious 
touch  of  wit;  but  if  we  enter  more  mi- 
nutely into  the  spirit  of  their  meaning,  we 
find  them  teeming  with  very  general  ap- 
plication, and  almost  wholly  embracing 
the  several  parts  of  practical  life. 

To  enter  so  deeply  into  the  investigation 
of  this  subject,  as  an  analytical  decompo- 
sition from  its  compound  to  its  simple 
ideas  would  require,  would  necessarily  oc- 
cupy more  time  than  I  can  now  devote  to 
it : — therefore,  I  shall  content  myself  with 
making  a  few  explicable  remarks. 

"  Life's  ne'er  the  worser  for't  .'"—Here 
tne  pronoun  it,  (abbreviated)  stands,  re- 
lating to  something,  without  having  its 
antecedent  either  expressed  or  implied; 
consequently  the  mind  is  obliged  to  remain 
in  a  state  of  doubt,  what  this  antecedent 
or  thing  is,  for  which  "  life's  ne'er  the 
worser." 

Now,  if  I  have  rightly  entered  into  my 
friend's  ideas  on  this  subject,  they  are  thus- 
wise  : — that  as  the  realities  of  life,  that  is, 
the  occurrences  which  do  actually  trans- 
pire, or  things  of  fact  appertaining  to  the 
enjoyments  of  life,  are  generally  of  a  sober 
or  gloomy  nature,  which  has  a  laborious 
effect  upon  the  mind,  and  consequently 
wearies  and  depresses  it;  therefore,  it  is 
not  unwise,  at  times,  to  suffer  our  minds, 


by  way  of  relaxation,  to  be  diverted  from 
the  strenuous  course  of  fact,  and  receive 
a  cheerful  refreshment  from  the  visionary 
cheat  of  the  moment,  or  the  fantastical 
pleasures  of  fanciful  anticipation  ;  and  at 
all  times  when  the  mind  dips  casually  into 
the  harmless  amusements  that  exist  in 
shadow — not  iu  substance,  and  therefore, 
must  be  laughed  at — not  tasted, — "  Life's 
ne'er  the  worser  for't !" 

This  I  hold  to  be  logically,  philosophi- 
cally, and  metaphysically  correct.  Not 
that  I  would  insinuate  any  thing,  paradoxi- 
cal to  the  established  faith  or  general  sys- 
tem of  ethics;  but,  on  the  contrary,  would 
deduce  from  the  demonstration  of  my 
friend's  propositions,  facts  wholly  conso- 
nant with  the  benevolent  operations  of 
truth. 

First.  Logically — because  He  who  gave 
us  life  is  a  benevolent  being ;  benevolence 
delights  in  the  pure  and  genuine  enjoyment 
of  others,  it  is  our  duty  to  please  Him 
who  gave  us  life,  therefore  it  is  our  duty 
to  enjoy  life.  To  enjoy  it,  we  must  be 
cheerful;  to  be  cheerful  we  must  divert 
ourselves  from  the  realities  of  life,  or  what 
in  greatest  certainty  may  he;  viz.  care, 
perplexities,  disappointments,  pain,  and 
sickness,  with  the  consummation  of  death. 
For  what,  reflecting  mind  will  not  admit, 
when  looking  back  on  life,  that  most  or  all 
oi  its  pleasures  have  been  false — the  mere 
delusions  of  the  time— and  leave  but  little 
or  no  gratification  in  the  recollection. 

Second.  Philosophically— because  where 
the  effect  is  good,  the  cause  must  necessa- 
rily be  good  also ;  and  as  there  is  a  syra* 
pathetic  agreement  and  dependency  be- 
tween the  material  and  immaterial  man, 
all  causes,  consequently,  that  have  a  bad 
effect  upon  the  mind,  have  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  injure  the  body  and  debilitate  the 
system.  On  the  contrary,  as  cheerfulness 
may  be  said  to  be  the  mainspring  to  health, 
enjoyment,  and  serenity  of  intellect,  that 
cause  which  induces  it,  cannot  but  be  good. 
(I  would  be  understood  to  be  distinctly 
aloof  from  the  maniac  cheerfulness  of  vice, 
called  dissipation.) 

Third. '  Metaphysically — because  most 
of  the.  actual  or  real  enjoyments  of  life 
are  through  the  medium  of  the  body,  and 
are,  therefore,  sensual.  And  we  know 
that  in  proportion  as  we  are  limited  to  sen- 
sual enjoymeuts,  we  assimilate  the  brute 
creation ;  and  that  the  human  mind,  in  its 
abstract  operations,  is  alone  that  which 
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raises  us  above  the  beast;  therefore  the 
lowest  grade  of  ideal  pleasures  must  be, 
in  some  degree,  above  the  highest  sensual 
The  latter  is  gross  and  groveling,  and  is 
soon  surfeited ;  the  former  sublimates,  and 
its  appetite  increases  with  its  participation 
Thus  far,  I  think,  I  have  been  able  to 
elucidate  my  friend's  ideas  in  his  first  ex- 
danwtioo— "J^/eW'er  the  wonerforH!" 
The  two  remaining  ones — "  I  like9*  a 
tit  of  hop/99  and  "  Fiddle/  that's  your 
sortP9 — for  want  of  time  I  must  defer  till 
another  spare  hour,  and  close  this  disqui- 
sition with  a  few  remarks,  by  way  of  ap- 
plication. From  the  treatment  of  the 
-  above  subject  the  reader  will  perceive  that 
I  have  not  deemed  my  friend  over  scrupu- 
~  lous  whether  some  particular  objects  should 
divert  his  mind  into  a  momentary  amuse- 
ment:— no>  no;  he  found  it  too  difficult 
to  withdraw  it  sufficiently  from  its  favour- 
ite scenes  of  contemplation,  to  notice  the 
minutiae  of  surrounding  circumstances  and 
subjects  of  diversion,  consequently  was 
not  very  fastidious  in  his  casual  participa- 
tion of  the  Salmagundi  of  life.  Yet  he 
was  far  from  wanting  an  exquisite  percep- 
tion of  taste ;  on  the  contrary,  like  a  true 
epicure,  he  would  soon  discover  the  un- 
savory seasonings  of  ill  cooked  dishes. 
"  What,"  he  would  often  exclaim,  "  is 
more  unpleasant  than  to  try  to  be  pleased 
with  that  which  we  do  not  relish  ?  In  fact," 
continued  he,  "  I  find  nothing  more  plea- 
sant than  the  plain,,  honest,  reciprocal  in- 
tercourse of  friends ;  and  when  I  am  de- 
nied that  privilege,  I  sometimes  endeavour 
to  be  amused  other  ways ;  but  'tis  irksome." 

There  is  not  in  this  wide  world  a  pleasure  more 

sweet, 
Than  to  be  one  in  the  circle,  where  socially  meet 
The  friends  of  my  bosom,  the  girl  of  my  heart ; 
And  yet,  Oh!  how  painful,  how  painful  to  parti 

Tet  it  was  not  that  nature  had  spread  o'er  the  face, 
A  smoothness  of  feature,  a  sweetness  of  grace — 
Twas  not  the  soft  magic  of  beauty,  nor  air; 

Ob!  no;  there  was  something  still  more  pleasing 
there.  v 

It  was  that  the  soul  and  the  sentiment  spoke  — 
The  indulgence  of  mirth,  and  the  freedom  of  joke; 
And  we  felt  that  the  best  joys  of  nature,  improve 
'  By  the  sweet  interchange  of  affection  and  love. 

Sweet  circle  of  friendship !  how  dearly  I  price 
Thy  genuine  pleasures;  where,  free  from  disguise 
We  meet,  and  the  cares  of  this  busy  world  cease, 
.And  our  hearts  are  reciprocally  mingled  in  peace. 

M  B.  I  think  every  one  who  has  read  Mr.  Tbo- 
*as  Moore's  «  VsU  of  Asm/'  or  «  Muting  0/ 


the  Waten,"  on  reading  the  above  translation* 
will  say  with  me,  that  it  strongly  appears  to  be  a 
paraphrase  on  this  poetical  effasion  of  Kitsen- 
winger's  friend,  Mannous. 

O.  of  Nxw-Jkhsst. 


FOR  THE  LAMES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

THE  TR1FLER,  No.  VI. 

10  o'clock,  P.  M 
"  Tis  but  a  kindred  sound  to  move, 
For  music  melts  the  mind  to  love." 

Music,  from  the  most  remote  periods,  has 
been  a  favourite  amusement  with  all  na- 
tions, whether  barbarous  or  civilized.  We 
may  believe  it  to  be  of  divine  origin,  not 
only  from  its  being  so  very  ancient,  but 
from  the  innocent  pleasure  it  affords  to  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  men.  No  kind  of 
pleasure  is  allowed  to  be  so  pure,  or  so  re- 
freshing to  a  mind  fatigued  either  by  study 
or  bodily  labour.  Innocence  is  not  its  only 
attribute.  It  is  conducive  to  health,  for 
whatever  tends  to  sooth  the  mind,  to  ele- 
vate, as  it  were,  the  soul  to  purer  realms, 
cannot  be  considered  otherwise  than  good. 
Though  all  are  not  affected  in  the  same 
degree  by  sounds  of  «  sweet  melody," 
there  are  very  few  who  do  not  acknowledge 
from  them  the  most  beneficial  effects,  as 
well  as  the  highest  gratification.  Being 
myself  of  a  disposition  somewhat  satur- 
nine, I  have  been  generally  relieved  from 
an  unpleasant  depression  of  animal  spirits, 
by  sitting  within  hearing  of  a  melodious 
flute  or  mellow  toned  piano.  Music  has, 
of  late  years,  become  so  fashionable  an 
accomplishment,  that  no  young  lady's  ed- 
ucation is  understood  to  be  finished  without 
a  theoretical  and  practical  acquaintance 
with  it.  So  far,  this  is  right :  it  indicates 
no  inconsiderable  degree  of  refinement  in 
the  manners  and  tastes  of  our  American 
fair.  Many  an  hour  is  pleasantly  and  in- 
nocently occupied  at  the  harp,  organ,  or 
piano,  which  probably  might  have  been 
foolishly  spent  in  frivolous  or  unprofitable 
conversation ;  or  in  turning  over  the  pages 
of  some  European  novel  of  an  immoral 
tendency.  I  would  not  be  understood,  on 
any  account,  that  I  believe  novels  of  this 
class  are  sought  for ;  but  that  in  almost  all 
works  of  this  description,  immoral  and 
indecent  images  art*  interwoven,  (and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  it)  with  the  most  beautiful  and 
fascinating  language.  You  will,  I  am  per- 
suaded, pardon  this  digression.  The  fair 
one  who  19  so  fortunate  as  to  be  gifted  by 


the  God  of  Nature,  with  a  "  good  ear" 
and  love  for  music,  with  an  opportunity  to 
become  an  adept  in  this  "  soul  cheering'9 
accomplishment,  possesses  more  influence 
over  the  hearts  of  those  of  my  own  sex, 
than  she  probably  is  aware  of.  In  saying 
this,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  deemed  an  en- 
emy to  the  boasted  "  Rights  of  Man,"  for 
nothing  is  farther  from  my  intentions  than 
to  be  thought  capable  of  so  foul  a  crime  as 
high  treason.  Do  not  I  evince  a  becoming 
liberality  of  sentiment?  Am  I  not  ex* 
tremely  magnanimousgje  volunteering  my 
transcendent  abilities  m^he  glorious  cause 
of  the  fairest  part  of  creation  ?  b  it  possi- 
ble, with  such  praise-worthy  conduct,  to 
offend  man — lordly  man  ?  If  I  have,  if  I 
do,  I  fear  not  their  threats ! 

"  For  I  am  armed  so  strong  in  honesty, 
That  they  pass  by  me,  as  the  idle  wind, 
Which  I  respect  not." 

Good  night,  fair  melodists  !  may  no  ter- 
rific dreams  disturb  your  peaceful  slumbers, 


roa  the  ladies'  literary  cabinet. 

ON  NATIONAL  REWARDS. 

What  is  it  that  guides  and  directs  the 
extended  operations  of  genius,  in  its 
most  lofty  and  boldest  flights,  in  its  most 
rapid  excursions,  amid  regions  hitherto 
unknown  atid  unexplored?  What  is  it 
that  inspires  the  mind  of  the  statesman 
with  the  most  gigantic  conceptions  and 
enlightened  plans  for  his  country's  welfare? 
What  is  it  that  nerves  the  soldier's  arm  in 
the  day  of  battle,  steels  his  heart  against 
the  weapons  of  fear,  guards  him  from  its 
most  distant  approaches,  and  aims  the 
surest  blow  at  the  tyrant's  breast  ?  It  is 
the  applause  and  admiration  of  mankind. 
This  is  the  reward  that  calls  man  to  exer- 
tion ;  this  is  the  reward  that  rouses  every 
energy  to  action  5  this  is  the  string,  which, 
if  touched,  vibrates  in  every  nerve  5  this  is 
the  sun  in  the  hemisphere  of  human  wishes, 
to  which  all  eyes  are  directed  with  anxious 
expectation,  and  which  sheds  a  light  upon 
the  path  of  duty,  brilliant  and  dazzling  to 
human  vision.  But  there  is  no  applause 
so  animating,  no  praise  so  cheering,  no  ad- 
miration so  enlivening,  none  so  productive 
of  such  rapturous  delight,  none  which 
warms  the  breast  with  so  lively  a  glow  of 
satisfaction,  as  that  which  beams  from  the 
eyes  of  our  friends  and  country* 
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How  can  those  individuals,  whose  learn- 
ing, or  whose  achievements  have  shed  a 
radiance  around  them  from  the  pulpit,  the 
senate,  and  the  camp,  who  have  raised 
themselves  above  the  mists  of  errors  and 
of  prejudice,  who  have  added  dignity  to 
virtue,  and  splendour  to  heroism,  who 
have  burst  the  boundaries  within  which 
ordinary  powers  are  restrained  and  confin- 
ed; how  can  these  feel  assured  of  their 
country's  gratitude  ?  It  is  by  conferring 
national  rewards,  rewards  due  to  distin- 
guished merit.  Notjpnly  are  these  rewards 
expressions  of  a  country's  gratitude;  but 
they  are  of  incalculable  importance,  in 
exciting  a  generous  spirit  of  emulation 
among  her  citizens,  an  ardent  thirst  for 
virtuous  reputation,  and  consequently  con- 
tributing to  that  nation's  welfare.  The 
mighty  deeds  of  the  brave,  may  in  part 
be  forgotten,  and  the  names  of  those,  whose 
rapid  strides  in  knowledge  have  astonished 
the  age  in  which  they  lived,  may  slumber 
unregarded  ;  the  applause  which  once  re- 
sounded through  the  world,  after  a  few 
years  have  glided  by,  is  lost  amid  the  noise 
and  murmurs  of  the  busy  scenes  of  life, 
unless  it  has  been  accompanied  by  rewards, 
which  may  stand  as  memorials  of  their 
greatness,  and  publish  their  fame  to  ages 
yet  unborn. 

What  encouragement  has  he  who  de- 
votes himself  to  others'  good,  to  pursue 
with  vigour  his  arduous  task  of  enlighten- 
ing the  human  race,  of  improving,  by  his 
discoveries,  their  condition,  and  increasing 
their  happiness,  when  he  reaps  no  reward ; 
when  even  the  applause  which  he  receives 
often  lasts  not  for  an  age,  and  then  expires 
unnoticed  and  forgotten  ?  Such,  no  doubt, 
has  been  the  late  of  many  illustrious  cha- 
racters, to  whom  no  monument  has  been 
erected  to  perpetuate  their  memory,  to  fan 
those  sparks  of  admiration,  to  feed  and 
nourish  that  flame,  which  once  burned  so 
bright,  and  for  and  wide  illumined  their 
names  with  rays  of  glory.  The  neglect 
indeed,  and  contempt,  which  has  often 
been  experienced  by  those  who  have,  by 
their  labours,  greatly  contributed  to  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  has  frequently  been  a 
subject  of  discussion  and  wonder,  and  has 
frequently  discouraged  their  efforts,  and 
•lamped  their  exertions.  History,  that  au- 
thentic source  of  information,  from  which 
is  derived  a  knowledge  of  man's  nature 
from  his  actions,  produces  numerous  in- 
stances of  his  ingratitude. 


Shall  the  sublime  researches  of  genius  be 
checked  in  their  progress  ?  Shall  the  pro- 
found speculations  of  him  who  guides  the 
helm  of  state,  either  to  escape  or  brave 
the  approaching  tempest,  be  repressed? 
the  martial  ardour  which  inflames  the 
breast  of  the  warrior  be  chilled,  from  want 
of  proper  encouragement,  by  withholding 
national  rewards.  No— not  only  does  ge- 
nerosity exclaim  loudly  against  it,  and  point 
out  to  mistaken  man  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued, but  policy  forbids  it.  For  upon  what 
depends  the  glory,  prosperity,  and  happi- 
ness of  a  country,  but  upon  the  individual 
character  and  exertions  of  her  inhabitants, 
the  number  of  her  men  of  genius,  and  of 
enterprise  ?  and  when  they  are  encouraged 
with  rewards,  and  crowned  with  honours, 
the  natural  consequence  may  be  easily  fore- 
seen, that  they  will  increase  and  flourish, 
like  the  plants*  of  the  earth,  revived  and 
nourished  by  the  genial  warmth  of  spring. 
To  comprehend  the  advantages  resulting 
from  such  measures,  requires  no  deep  and 
accurate  observation.  These  nations  which 
now  rank  among  the  first  for  prosperity 
and  power,  have  been  always  the  most 
liberal  in  rewarding  their  distinguished  citi- 
zens, and  have  paid  lasting  tributes  to  their 
memory,  worthy  of  their  greatness.  Thus 
victory  has  entwined  her  wreath  around 
their  brows,  and  wealth  pours  in  her  trea- 
sures.- The  triumphant  acclamations  of  an 
admiring  people,  though  they  may  gratify, 
and  even  intoxicate  the  feelings  with  plea- 
sure foi  the  moment,  soon  pass  away, 
evanescent  as  a  shadow,  a  morning  dream, 
or  the  breath  that  gives  them  utterance; 
unless  more  solid,  more  lasting  proofs 'of 
admiration,  more  glorious  and  substantial 
triumphs,  await  the  conqueror,  in  vain  do 
we  look  for  national  rewards.  Not  only 
should  his  country's  glowing  annals,  fire 
with  the  commemoration  of  his  achieve- 
ments, and  wealth  anticipate  his  wishes; 
but  when  death  shall  have  summoned  him 
from  this  theatre  of  action,  when  he  bursts 
the  bonds  which  confine  within  a  tenement 
of  clay,  a  spirit  born  for  immortality;  and 
when  he  has 


ihadowy  valley  passed, 
The  dark  appalling  passage  to  the  light 
Of  that  bright  San,  which  never,  never  sets," 

then  should  monuments  in  every  quarter 
rise  to  his  memory,  continually  to  remind 
his  countrymen  of  their  debt  of  gratitude, 
and  impress  upon  their  hearts  a  living 


image  of  his  virtues.  To  every  class,  to 
every  age,  these  monuments  convey  their 
impressive  lessons ;  they  depict  the  glori- 
ous spectacle  of  the  great,  pursuing  the 
footsteps  of  an  illustrious  ancestry,  and 
adding  another  name  to  the  brilliant  cata- 
logue; the  humble,  emerging  from  the  gloom 
of  obscurity  which  hangs  over  their  origin, 
into  the  full  blaze  of  eminence  and  fame. 
Although  the  benefactors  of  mankind  ought 
not  to  confine  their  hopes  of  reward  within 
the  narrow  bounds  prescribed  by  this  tran- 
sitory state  of  being,  but  penetrate  with 
eager  and  inquiring  glance,  the  regions  far 
beyond,  there  to  seek  their  recompence  as 
lasting  as  eternity ;  it  is  still  to  be  remem- 
bered they  are  but  human.  When  they 
have  toiled  to  enlighten  and  improve  the 
condition  of  their  fellow  creatures,  to  be 
treated  with  ingratitude,  so  wounds  their 
feelings,  destroys  their  energies,  and  weak* 
ens  their  powers,  that  it  deprives  them  of 
courage  to  complete  their  noble  task*  Re* 
ligion  may  sooth  their  pains,  alleviate  the 
pangs  of  disappointment,  and  infuse  into 
their  breasts  the  precious  balm  of  consola* 
tion.     But  although 

"  'Tis  this,  indeed,  that  streaks  our  morning  bright^ 
'Tis  this  that  gilds  the  horror  of  our  night. 
When  wealth  forsake*,  or  when  friends  are  few, 
When  friends  are'  faithless,  or  when  foes  pursue, 
'Tis  this  that  wards  the  blow,  or  stills  the  smart, 
Disarms  affliction,  or  repels  bis  dart j 
Within  the  breast  bids  purest  raptures  rise, 
Bids  smiling  conscience  spread  her  cloudless 
skies." 

Although  these  are  the  effects  displayed  by 
her  presence,  although  at  her  appearance 
even  death  is  disarmed  of  his  sting,  she  is 
still  unable  toincite  them  to  pursue,  with  the 
same  ardour,  their  former  course;  to  tread 
with  their  former  vigour  the  same  path  of 
usefulness.  How  also  can  they  feel  assur- 
ed that  even  if  they  continue  their  most 
unremitted  exertions,  their  labours,  which 
are  now  so  much  neglected,  will  hereafter 
be  brought  forward  iuto  notice,  or  be  pro- 
ductive of  benefits,  from  being  overwhelm- 
ed by  the  shades  of  oblivion  ?  Thus,  Hope 
refuses  her  anchor  to  support  them  in  the 
tempestuous  sea  of  troubles  in  which  they 
have  embarked ;  and  instead  of  reaching 
the  harbour  where  immortality  awaits  their 
coming,  like  the  shipwrecked  mariner,  they 
often  sink  to  rise  no  more. 

In  this  way,  perhaps,  the  world  has 
been  deprived  of  luminaries,  whose  bright- 
ness might  have  diffused  light  to  an  extent 
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the  bounds  of  which  we  cannot  define; 
merely  from  the  quivering  flames  not  being 
fanned  at  first  by  national  rewards.  Let 
it,  however,  be  the  part  of  Americans  to 
profit  by  the  experience  of  others;  let  it 
be  ours  to  note  with  an  observing  eye  the 
rocks  upon  which  other  nations  have  split ; 
avoiding  them,  let  us  steer  onwards  to 
greatness — not  a  cloud  obscures  the  hori- 
zon, with  confidence  let  us  proceed ;  but 
never  let  our  sails  be  filled  with  the  sighs 
and  groans  of  wretchedness  and  oppression. 
Some  have  been  stranded  on  the  shoals  of 
despotism,  others  have  been  wrecked  upon 
the  quicksands  of  licentiousness ;  but,  for* 
tified  by  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  .with 
Virtue  for  our  pilot/ let  us  banish  fear  from 
our  breasts;  every  breeze  is  favourable, 
every  storm  but  confirms  our  strength. 

Let  it  be  our  care,  who  have  just  sprung 
into  being  on  this  stage  of  existence,  to 
show  ourselves  an  example  to  those  whose 
birth  has  so  long  preceded  ours;  let  our 
infancy  shame  their  manhood ;  let  it  be  our 
care  and  earnest  attention,  never  to  allow 
distinguished  merit  in  our  citizens  to  be 
passed  over  unnoticed  and  unregarded. 
Around  the  warrior's  tomb,  whose  life- 
blood  is  the  seal  of  his  country's  victory, 
let  us  entwine  the  fairest  garlands  of  his 
.  country's  gratitude;  let  his  .grave  be  mois- 
tened by  the  dew-drop  distilled  from  the 
eye  of  pity,  and  let  his  achievements  be 
recorded  on  the  ipost  splendid  page  of  his 
country's  history.  With  the  last  sad  offi- 
ces that  consign  the  statesman  to  his  place 
of  rest,  whose  life,  and  all  that  life's  best 
energies,  were  devoted  to  his  country's  wel- 
fare, let  us  unite  our  lamentations  for  his 
loss ;  and  let  the  tears  and  blessings  of  a 
weeping  people  consecrate  his  memory. 
Let  us  pay  the  tribute  justly  due  to  worth 
and  wisdom,  and  let  the  magnificent  se- 
pulchre which  shrouds  from  mortal  view 
the  decaying  relics  of  humanity,  be  erect- 
ed proudly  to  record  the  claims  of  virtue 
to  distinction,  and  point  out  the  dignity  of 
virtue  to  imitation.  Then  shall  the  wise, 
the  learned,  and  the  pious,  descend  into 
the  grave;  leaving  behind  them  a  name, 
which  future  ages  shall  dwell  upon  with 
admiration,  and  which  an  unborn  posteri- 
ty shall  reverence. 

EDWARD. 


BURNS'  MAUSOLEUM. 

We  are  happy  to  say,  that  at  length  the 
mausoleum  over  the  remains  of  Burns  is 
so  far  completed,  as  to  leave  the  marble 
monument,  by  TurneriU,  erected  in  it.  The 
subject  is  taken  from  the  bard's  dedication 
to  the  Caledonian  Hunt,  when  he  says, 
"  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  the  poetic  ge- 
nius of  my  country  found  me,  as  the  pro- 
phetic bard  Elijah  did  Elisha,  at  the 
plough,  and  threw  her  inspiring  mantle 
over  me."  A  .full  length  figure  of  Burns, 
(the  size  of  life)  is  represented  as  standing 
between  the  handles  of  a  plough ;  his  at- 
tention appears  arrested ;  he  has  one  hand 
on  the  plough,  and  with  the  other  he  holds 
the  Scotch  bonnet  to  his  breast,  and  looks 
upward,  with  a  steady  attention,  to  the 
Genius  of  Poetry,  who  is  hovering  above, 
and  in  the  act  of  drawing  her  flowing  man- 
tle so  as  to  throw  it  over  him ;  the  Genius 
seems  beholding  the  bard  with  a  look  of 
placid  satisfaction.  The  workmanship  is 
excellent.  The  figure  of  the  poet  is  man- 
ly, and  the  expression  of  the  countenance 
is  good.  To  those  who  have  seen  Burns, 
perhaps  they  will  not  be  gratified  in  find- 
ing a  very  correct  likeness,  nor  was  it  to 
be  expected.  The  plough  rests  on  the 
pedestal,  seems  in  the  act  of  uptearing  a 
tuft  of  mountain  daises.  The  whole  group, 
of  white  statuary  marble,  rests  against  a 
back  of  dove-coloured  marble,  and  occu- 
pies a  space  of  about  twelve  feet  in  height, 
and  seven  in  length.  The  only  inscription 
on  the  pedestal  is,  "  Burns." — Lond.  pap. 


Nature  accustoms  us  to  suffer  from  our 
infancy,  in  order  to  teach  us  to  suffer. 


ANECDOTES. 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  Mr.  Proger,  of 
Werndee,  in  Monmouthshire,  which  ex- 
hibits the  pride  of  ancestry  in  a  striking 
point  of  view.  The  house,  which  had 
lately  been  repaired  for  the  tenant,  was  in 
such  a  state  of  dilapidation,  that  the  fa- 
ther of  the  last  proprietor,  Mr.  Proger, 
was  in  danger  of  perishing  under  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  mansion,  which  he  venerat- 
ed even  in  decay.  A  stranger,  whom  he 
accidentally  met  at  the  foot  of  the  Skyrrid, 
made  various  inquiries  respecting  the  coun- 
try, the  prospect,  and  the  neighbouring 
houses;  and,  among  others,  asked, '  Whose 
is  this  antique  mansion  before  us  ?'  '  That, 
sir,  is  Werndee,  a  very  ancient  house ;  for 
out  of  it  came  the  earls  of  Pembroke  of 
the  first  line,  and  the  earls  of  Pembroke 


Colbrook,  Rumney,  Caedriff,  and  Yorkf 
the  Morgans  of  Acton ;  the  earls  of  Hund- 
son ;  the  Jones  of  Trevwin  and  Lanarth  5 
and  all  the  Powells.  Out  of  this  house 
also,  by  the  female  line,  came  the  dukes 
of  Beaufort.'  i  And  pray,  sir,  who  liven 
there  now  ?'  '  I  do  sir.'  '  Then,  pardon 
me,  and  accept  a  piece  of  advice:  come 
out  of  it  yourself,  or  it  will  tumble  and 
crush  you.' 

Death  or  Victory — In  a  council  of  war, 
just  before  the  memofeble  battle  of  Four- 
croy  took  place,  the  prince  of  Conde, 
descanting  on  the  advantages  of  possessing 
the  town,  was  asked  by  the  Marshal  de 
Gassion,  "  What  will  become  of  us  if  we 
lose  it  ?"  "  I  do  not  consider  that,"  replied 
the  prince;  "  I  shall  die  before  that  hap* 
pens." 


of  the  second  line;  the  lords  Herbert,  of|i  from  part  to  part."—  Canadian  paper. 


Anecdote  of  the  late  Joseph  Dennie. — 
In  a  small  complimentary  note,  that  he 
left  on  the  writing  desk  of  a  friend,  at  that 
time  absent,  when  the  writer  was  labour- 
ing under  great  personal  debility — after 
complaining  of  .his  indisposition,  he  took 
this  mode  of  informing  his  friend,  that  he 
would  favour  him  with  another  call  at 
twelve  o'clock—"  at  twelve  the  ghost  will 
walk  again." 

An  affecting  anecdote  is  related  in  the 
French  papers : — A  young  man  took  a  dog 
into  a  boat,  rowed  to  the  centre  of  the 
Seine,  and  threw  the  animal  over  with  in- 
tent to  drown  him.  The  poor  dog  often 
tried  to  climb  up  the  side  of  the  boat,  but 
his  master  as  often  pushed  him  back,  till 
overbalancing  himself,  he  fell  overboard. 
As  soon  as  the  faithful  dog  saw  his  master 
in  the  stream,  he  left  the  boat,  and  held 
him  above  water  till  help  arrived  from  the 
shore,  and  his  life  was  saved. 

A  Simile. — As  nothing  can  contribute 
more  to  the  prosperity  of  a  new  country 
than  good  roads,  whereby  there  is  an  easy 
access  to  every  part  of  it,  we  cannot  for- 
bear copying  into  this  day's  paper  the  fol- 
lowing neat  and  applicable  comparison. 

"  It  may  be  observed  that  the  general 
appearance  of  a  country  improves  with  the 
improvement  of  the  roads  that  intersect  it; 
they  may  be  considered,  in  a  tract  of  re- 
claimable  country,  as  arteries  and  veins  in 
the  human  body,  conveying  life  and  vigour 
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EXTEMPORE, 

To  a  young  lady,  playing  and  tinging  that  exqui- 
site Melody,  commencing,  "  Believe  me,  if  all 
those  endearing  young  charms.** 

Sweet  Syren !  this  bosom  was  languid  and  cold, 

EvYy  fibre  was  tranquil  and  still , 
•Till,  you  called  forth  those  feelings  that  wak'd  it 
of  old, 

By  music's  soft  rapturous  thrill. 
The  scenes  1  once  dearly  lov'd  open'd  anew, 

In  the  sunshine  of  gladness  they  wore, 
Ere  the  bow'rs  of  my  childhood  had  closed  on 
my  view, 

Perhaps  to  behold  them  no  more ! 

Ah !  vainly  I  thought  this  sad  heart  could  forget 
•  All  those  feelings  that  sway 'd  it  of  yore— 
But  I  find  &at  bright  beauty  and  music  can  yet 

Enchain  It  as  soon  as  before. 
So  the  war-horse,  relieved  from  the  tumult  of 
fight, 

Though  wearied  and  wounded  he  lies, 
Hails  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  with  marks  of  de- 
light, 

And  with  transport  to  new  glory  flies. 

If  music  alone  can  enrapture  the  soul, 

And  mould  all  its  passions  anew, 
Oh !  what  can  the  potent  enchantment  control, 

When  the  sweet  spell  is  breathed  by  you  ? 
JTis  a  type  of  those  joys  we  are  promised  above, 

Where  Angels  our  minstrels  shall  be, 
I  can  fancy  their  strains  in  that  anthem  of  love, 

And  behold  their  perfection  in  thee. 

LEANDER, 
Of  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
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THE  ILLUMINATED  CLOUD, 

'  Seen  August  10fA,  1819. 
TO  S.  B.  3. 

A  cloud  hung  low  in  the  western  sky — 
All  wild  was  its  form  as  the  ocean's  spray ; 

And  just  as  it  met  my  enraptured  eye, 
It  gently  embosom'd  the  orb  of  day ! 

0  'twas  a  scene,  which  did  so  transcend 
The  loveliest  picture  that  thought  e'er  drew, 

Us  not  in  the  fancy  of  genius  to  blend 
The  charms  of  that  wild  and  resplendent  view ! 

The  sun  went  down  in  his  fiercest  beam, 
And  sunk  on  the  breast  of  the  cloud  of  snow, 

Where  central  it  flam'd,  like  a  lava  stream, 
And  o'er  the  rude  verge, threw  a  crimson  glow ! 

But  from  the  cloud  as  the  sua  withdrew, 
And  'neatb  the  horizon  retir'd  from  night, 

It  mellow 'd  away  to  the  violet's  hue, 
And  shone  in  the  rays  of  reflected  light. 


I  gazed !  enraptured,  I  gazed !  and  yet 
A  scene  so  sublime  it  was  pain  to  see  j 

And  e'en  while  it  cbarm'd  me,  I  felt  regret, 
That  eyes  which  I  loved  could  not  gaee  with  me ! 

G.  or  New-Jersey. 
JVbo.  6ih,  1819. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN'S  REVERIE. 

By  the  late  Henry  Denison. 

Oh !  there  are  evenings  when  the  west 
Pours  on  the  sky  her  humid  breath, 
Which,  curd'ling  on  a  sun-beam's  breast, 
Glows  amber  clouds  that  rock  to  rest 
The  souls  of  good  men  after  death ; 
And  spirits  never  made  to  pair 
With  flesh,  too,  come  and  cradle  there, 
And  touch  their  sparkling  harps  to  sing, 
Emmanuel  Lord !  Emmanuel  King ! 

And  as  the  work  of  praise  goes  on, 

More  heaven-known  add  themselves  to  these  \ 
The  stars  of  evening,  one  by  one, 
From  days  celestial  court  come  down, 
And  mix  their  sphere-wrought  harmonies ; 
And  they  are  these,  whose  restless  wings 
Glitter  with  spray  of  Eden  springs, 
Bright  cherubim,  when  earth  was  born, 
That  decked  with  dew  the  virgin  mora. 

I  saw,  with  rapture,  and  express'd 

A  love-sick  wish  that  1  was  there ; 
I  thought  heaven,  too,  might  have  its  west, 
A  holier  welcome  of  the  bless'd, 
With  brighter  clouds  and  purer  air; 
Its  evening  and  its  morning  hours, 
And  nights  and  days  resembling  ours, 
Save  that  the  shadow  there  is  less, 
And  more,  much  more  of  lucidness ! 

There  thousand  valleys  meet  the  eye, 

Where  martyrs  hail  their  blood-bought  skies ; 
On  Sorrow's  cheek  the  tear  is  dry, 
And  Sorrow's  breast  forgetsto  sigh, 
Breathing  the  air  of  Paradise ; 
All  goodly  things  that  mark  our  sphere, 
Glow  in  diviner  beauty  there  ; 
The  field,  the  silver  stream,  the  grove, 
Swell  in  the  breath  of  life  and  love. 

And  all  around  is  praising  One  I 

No  harp  can  rest,  no  tongue  be  still, 
The  sun  goes  hymning  to  his  noon, 
And  seraphims  low  bowing  down, 
Awake  the  song  of  Zion  hill ! 
The  distant  valleys  catch  the  strain, 
And  echo  breathes  it  back  again, 
So  soft,  so  thrilling,  and  so  sweet, 
'Twere  angel-words  when  Angels  meet ! 

While  I  behold  such  gldries  rise, 
My  soul  on  tip-toe  asks  to  fly ! 
Sensations  new  !  sweet,  sweet  surprise ! 
Heaven  rushes  on  my  ears,  my  eytn 
Are  full  of  immortality ! 
O !  when  will  earthly  shades  be  gone, 
And  heaven's  broad  day  come  pouring  on  ? 
When  shall  our  pilgrimage  be  o'er, 

And  we  rest  on  the  Golden  Shore  t 

D. 


(LT  Although  the  following  was  not  received  in 
season  for  the  occasion  to  which  it  b  adapted, 
it  possesses  merits  which  can  never  be  out  of 
season  with  the  lovers  of  Poetry. 
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THE  NATIVITY. 
"  Ipsa  sonant  arbusta  Deus,  Deus  ille  Menalca," 

VlRO. 

"  Hark !  a  glad  voice  the  lonely  desert  cheers  r 
Prepare  the  way !  a  God,  a  God  appears !" 

Pors. 

O  Mantuan  muse !  thy  lofty  flight  restrain) 
And  cease  to  celebrate  old  Saturu's  reign ; 
His  beamy  offspring  eulogize  no  more, 
Nor  bid  mankind  their  impotence  adore ; 
Lo !  Sharon's  rose,  the  sacred  branch  appears* 
And  all  the  fallen  race  of  Adam  cheers ; 
Subdues  the  grisly  despot  of  the  tomb, 
And  shuts  him  in  impenetrable  gloom. 
The  vale  of  Tempe,  which  the  bards  inspired, 
Fam'dHybla's  sweets  by  countless  foolsadmired. 
The  laurel  I'd  crown,  which  victory  express'd, 
The  wreath  of  fame,  which  warm'd  the  sage's 

breast — 
Enchant  no  more,  no  more  the  palm  possess, 
'Tis  ceded  to  the  "  King  of  Righteousness." 
The  "  Wonderful"  by  prophecies  foretold, 
The  "  Balm  of  Gilead,"  typified  of  old, 
The  sceptred  monarch  with  resistless  rod ; 
The  Root  of  Jesse,  Israel's  mighty  God, 
This  morn  beholds,  euwrapp'd  in  swathing  bands, 
And  from  a  manger  stretch  his  blessed  hands. 

"  The  Lord  is  come !"  he  whom  the  Jews  once 
saw 
From  Sinai's  top  promulge  his  sacred  law  ; 
But  not  arrayed  as  when  the  trembling  ground 
Confess'd  its  Gdd  with  lurid  darkness  crown'd ; 
Nor  rob'd  in  fire,  as  when  the  holy  seer 
His  ambient  glory  saw,  and  felt  with  fear ; 
Or  sitting,  as  Isaiah  vie w'd,  enthroned, 
When  radiant  seraphim  his  presence  own'd  ; 
But  he  who  then  appear'd,  the  great  I  AM, 
Now  re-appears  "  the  sin-atoning  Lamb." 
Lo !  Sbiloh's  come  to  set  the  captive  free ; 
Come  to  fulfil  Eternal  Love's  decree j 
Come  broken  hearts  to  bind,  to  heal  the  lame  ; 
Come  to  be  put,  for  us,  to  open  shame ; 
To  assuage  our  griefs,  our  sorrows  to  dispel ; 
And  triumph  o'er  the  pow'rs  of  death  and  hell. 

See !  in  the  midst  of  yon  cerulean  space,    . 
Angels  proclaim  the  richness  of  his  grace  ; 
Announce  the  cause  which  bro't  him  from  above. 
And  publish  his  unfathomable  love. 
Yet  came  not  he  the  cherubim  to  save, 
Or  snatch  a  dying  angel  from  the  grave ; 
No,  ye  celestials !  he  forsook  bis  throne, 
That  fallen  man  might  be  again  his  own. 

Now  let  mankind  a  song  of  triumph  raise, 
And  roar,  conflicting  elements !  his  praise ; 
For  unto  man  is  born  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
Whose  government  shall  endlessly  increase  j 
Justice  shall  mark  his  equitable  sway, 
His  rod  shall  smite,  his  breath  the  wicked  slay ; 
To  him  the  Gentile's  prayers  shall  be  address'd) 
And  bis  alone  shall  be  a  glorious  rest. 
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Resplendent  orb !  with  vital-streaming  rays, 
Te  scintillating  gems !  reflect  bis  praise  ; 
Be  glad,  ye  isles !  my  soul  exalt  thy  voice, 
The  promised  seed  appears,  rejoice!  rejoice! 

x.  plc*  y. 

Uaerlem,  25th  Dee.  1819. 

CANZONET. 
The  little  Cupid  in  the  street, 
As  many  pretty  maids  did  meet, 

He  sent  a  dart 

Right  to  their  heart, 
And  soon  the  maids  their  hearts  did  miss, 
They  cried  aloud,  pray  who  did  this ; 
The  little  insects  on  the  tree, 
Did  say  or  sing  most  merrily, 
Katy  did  it— Katy  did  it,  &c» 

With  men  the  urchin  is  more  wise, 
He  sends  his  darts  by  ladies'  eyes, 

Right  in  their  heart, 

They  feel  the  smart, 
And  try  to  free  themselves  from  pain, 
Which  makes  the  urchin  laugh  again ; 
Then  soon  the  insects  on  the  tree, 
Do  say  to  men  most  jeeringly, 
Katy  did  it,  he.  be. 

Poor  ladies!  you  are  doora'd  to  prove 
The  empire  of  the  god  of  love— 
For  in  your  heart, 
You'll  feel  the  smart, 
Yet  with  your  soft  and  lovely  eyes, 
You  cast  his  darts  to  men  so  wise ; 
And  soon  the  insects  on  the  tree, 
Do  say  or  sing  with  merry  glee, 

Katy  did  it,  he.  he.  V. 

TO  JULIA. 
If  Folly's  shrine  attract  the  fair. 
Blame  not  the  beaux  who  worship  there ; 
If  gods,  for  you,  took  meaner  shapes, 
No  wonder  we  descend  to  apes. 
Let  beauty  smile  on  worth  alone, 
And  fops  and  fools  will  not  be  known. 

CURIOUS  EPITAPHS. 

On  a  Musician,  named  Stephen. 

Time  and  Stephen,  are  now  even, 

Stephen  beat  time,  and  Time  has  beat  Stephen. 

On  a  Copperplate  Engraver. 
Mere  ScratthUy  lies,  whose  trade  was  teratehing 
copper, 
Death  scratched  away  his  soul, 
The  sexton  scratched  a  hole, 
And  Scratchlty  was  the  stopper. 

Written  at  the  request  of  Mom  Young,  who  wot 
much  celebrated  for  hit  loquacity. 
Here  lies  poor  Moses,  out  of  breath, 
A  man  who  talk'd  himself  to  death ; 
If  heaven  be  a  place  of  noise, 
Moses  will  taste  of  all  its  joys ; 
But  if  it  be  a  place  that's  silent, 
He'll  never  eome  within  a  mile  on't. 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY,  JANUARY  6,  1820. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thomas'  "  Death  of  a  Saint,"  is  not  equal  to 
Pope's  Dying  Christian. 

The  "  Shipwreck"  is  declined.. 
'  "  Breathe  not  ye  Gales,  is  received. 

"  My  Phila"  may  be  every  pretty  girl,  but  her 
lover  is  not  a  very  pretty  poet 

Our  correspondent  Lynx,  is'  entitled  to  our 
thanks  for  his  Historical  Tale  ;  but  we  have  not 
yet  decided  whether  to  give  it  a  place  in  the  Ca- 
binet or  not.  It  is  somewhat  defective  in  moral, 
as  we  are  assured  in  the  Bible  that  the  old  doe- 
trine  of  Sour  Grapes  has  been  exploded,  and 
that  the  children  shall  not  be  punished  for  the 
sins  of  their  parents. 

The  favour  of  W.  is  on  file  for  insertion. 

Pidmoiuc  eomptai*U.—A  lady,  just  arrived  in 
this  city,  advertises  to  cure  theMhma,  and  other 
similar  complaints.  She  can  be  consulted  at  No. 
50  Cedar-street,  from  10  to  1  o'clock  in  the  day, 
and  from  3  to  8  in  the  evening. 

Sans  Sonet.— As  the  theatre  is  now  closed,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  inform  our  readers,  that 
a  source  of  amusement  will  be  open  for  them 
this  evening,  at  Washington  Hall,  by  Mr.  Dwyer, 
whose  comic  talents  are  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire a  puff  from  our  pen.  The  entertainments 
will  consist  of  Recitations,  Songs,  he. 

4m'fmi/^«gndM«.— Mess.  Scbmidx  and  Schier 
of  Philadelphia,  frave  announced  their  intention 
of  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  on  animal 
magnetism. 

INGENIOUS  MACHINE. 

We  have  examined  a  small  wooden  machine, 
now  in  operation  in  this  city,  and  which  has  ap- 
parently the  power  of  continuing  its  motion  till 
some  part  of  the  machinery  is  worn  out  We 
understand  it  was  in  the  Museum  at  Albany  for 
fifteen  days,  and  run  most  of  that  time  without 
stopping.  It  is  the  invention  of  William  Foster, 
of  Owego,  N.  Y.  a  young  man  without  the  ad- 
vantage of  education,  or  of  any  mechanical  in- 
struction. He  is  now  under  the  patronage  of  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Tylee,  of  Chatham-street,  and  is  about 
to  erect  one  of  his  machines  on  a  large  scale  for 
mechanical  purposes.  Gentlemen  of  science 
have  viewed  this  machine,  and  though  unwilling 
to  admit  the  possibility  of  a  perpetual  motion, 
yet  are  satisfied  that  this  is  an  invention  of  much 
ingenuity,  and  capable  of  being  applied  to  valua- 
ble purposes. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  here,  that  the  model  for 
a  small  brass  machine,  purporting  to  have  perfect 
motion,  which  was  not  long  since  exhibited  at 
the  City-Hotel,  was  unfairly  taken  from  Mr 
Foster's,  which  had  been  exhibited  in  some  of 
the  towns  in  this  state  and  Vermont.    Col 

The  following  is  the  modest  advertisement  of 
the  proprietors,  and  we  hope  may  induce  many 
to  call  and  see  ;— 


"  Every  man  of  sound  sense  or  good  judgment* 
end  even  an  ordinary  mechanic,  is  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  materials  used  in  all  kinds  of 
machinery,  to  know  tliat  there  is  no  substance 
which  will  resist  the  change  of  atmosphere,  (glass 
and  even  the  diamond  is  known  to  expand  and 
contract  in  moist  and  dry  weather,  as  well  as 
wood,)  therefore,  it  will  be  impossible  for  any 
man  to  make  a  perpetual  motion,  (at  least  suck 
an  one  as  the  premium  is  offered  for,)  as  it  is  re- 
quisite it  should  keep  correct  time,  go  for  ever, 
&c.  and,  as  we  think  that,  from  the  above  rea- 
sons, it  will  never  be  accomplished,  we  offer  to 
the  public  for  their  inspection,  &curious machine, 
which  is  as  near  a  perpetual  motion  as  we,  after 
seven  years  labour  and  expense,  can  make.  It 
may  be  called  by  any  name  the  ingenuity  of  vi- 
siters may  please  to  give;  we  assert  that  it  is  a 
machine  wbieh  bath  power  within  Itself  to  cause 
its  rotative  motion.  It  will  go  for  ever,  if  no 
part  should  get  out  of  order;  and  we  pledge  our- 
selves there  is  no  hidden  deception.  Call  and 
see  it,  ask  what  questions  you  please,  if  you  are 
not  satisfied  that  it  is  as  near  perpetual  as  the  ma- 
terials of  which  it  is  made,  or  anv 'others  of 
which  it  might  be  made  will  admit  of,  demand 
your  money,  and  it  shall  be  returned. 

THE  PROPRIETORS.** 

It  is  at  present  exhibited  at  No.  3  Courtlandt- 
street.    Admittance  25  cents. 


MARRIED, 

On  Wednesday  morning,  the  29th  ult.  in  St. 
John's  Church,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Onderdonk,  Mr. 
Robert  Townsend,  of  this  city,  to  Miss  Ruth 
Turner,  formerly  of  Morristown,  New-Jersey. 

On  Thursday,  the  30th  ult.  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
M'Clay,  Mr.  Joshua  Thurston,  to  Miss  Mary  R. 
Smit     all  of  this  city. 

On  Sunday,  the  26th  ult  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Spring,  Mr.  Edward  Robins,  to  Miss  Jane  Mor- 
rison. 

At  Bonhamtown,  N.J.  on  Sunday,  the  19th 
ult.  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dodge,  Mr.  John  Martin, 
of  Piscataway,  to  Miss  Rachel  F.  Manning, 
daughter  of  William  F.  Manning,  Esq.  of  the 
former  place. 


DIED, 

On  Thursday,  30th  ult.  after  a  short  illness, 
Mrs.  Sarah  Stuart,  wife  of  Mr.  Robert  Stuart,  in 
the  40th  year  of  her  age. 

On  Friday  evening,  31st  ult.  of  a  lingering  iH- 
ness,  Miss  Peggy  North,  aged  66  years. 

On  Sunday  morning,  Mr.  Thomas  Ruekel,  m 
the  25th  year  of  his  age. 

Suddenly,  on  Monday  morning,  in  the  24th 
year  of  his  age,  Mr.  Joseph  Youle,  eldest  son  of 
Oeo.Youle,  Esq. 

On  Monday  morning,  Mr.  Pbioeas  Lockwood, 
in  the  42d  year  of  bis  age. 

On  Saturday  morning  last,  at  Mount  Kemble, 
near  Morristown,  N.J.  Robert  T.  Kemble,  Esq. 
formerly  of  this  city. 
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YOUNG'S  NIGHT  THOUGHTS. 

It  may  perhaps  be  deemed  a  kind  of 
literary  heresy  to  admit  in  this  paper  any 
remark  prejudicial  to  the  work  above  men- 
tioned} but  we  feel  tempted  to  risk  the  im- 
putation, rather  than  withhold  from  our  rea- 
ders the  following  article,  which  we  copy 
from  the  Scot*  Magazine,  lor  July,  1815, 
—said  to  be  written  by  the  late  Lord  Gar- 
denstone.  His  lordship  was  indubitably 
possessed  of  taste,  learning,  and  genius ; 
although  he  appears  to  have  been  some- 
what prejudiced  against  the  "  Poet  of  the 
Might,"  of  whom  he  thus  speaks:-— 

a  This  visionary  poet 

1  Makes  sweet  religion     * 
A  rhapsody  of  words.' 

—I  wonder  not  that  his  son  Lorenso  was 
an  infidel.  The  '  great9  Dr.  Young,  as 
they  call  him,  is  prodigiously  great  in  the 
outre  style :  and  yet  he  is  admired  by  the 
multitude  of  readers,  commonly  titled  by 
modern  authors  '  the  respectable  public !' 

"  In  my  opinion,  our  celebrated  enthu- 
siast of  this  country,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ralph 
Erskine,  in  his  Riddles,  is  less  extrava- 
gant. I  am  sure  that  he  should  at  least  be 
more  amusing  and  tolerable,  either  to  be- 
lievers or  infidels,  than  Dr.  Young  in  his 
wuful  <  Night  Thought*'  I  know  no  rule 
of  criticism  so  just,  so  material,  and  so 
general,  as  one  laid  down  by  old  Horace; 

1  Scribendi  recte,  sapere  est  et  priocipium  et  fans.' 

I  shall  examine  the  Night  Thoughts  by 
this  rule,  after  first  inserting  a  lew  spe- 
ttf  Jialpiftlttddlei. 


<  I'm  here,  and  there,  and  every  where ! 

And  yet  I'm  neither  here  nor  there. 

I'm  scbool'd,  though  never  at  a  school ,  « 

I'm  wise,  and  yet  a  natural  fool  I 

I'm  poor,  and  yet  I  nothing  want ! 

I'm  both  a  Devil  and  a  Saint !' 

I  could  quote  from  the  Night  Thoughts, 
many  similar  passages  of  subtile  and  fan- 
tastical antithesis ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  the 
bulk  of  readers  would  take  them  for  charm- 
ing poetry.  Those  who  can  distinguish 
quaintness  and  affectation  from  true  sub- 
limity, will  find  such  passages  in  every 
page — nay,  almost  in  every  line.  How- 
ever, I  shall  hazard  some  specimens  which 
seem  to  resemble  Ralph's  Riddles  very 
much. 

AH  knowing,  all  unknown,  and  yet  well  known ! 
Near,  though  remote!  and  though  unfathom'd, 

felt ! 
And  though  invisible,  for  ever  teen  ! 
Know  this,  Lorenso,  (seem  it  ne'er  so  strange) 
Nothing  can  satisfy,  but  what  confounds  ; 
Nothing  but  what  astonishes  is  true  I 

Speaking  of  man,  he  says, 

An  heir  of  glory !  a  frail  child  of  dust ! 
Helpless  immortal !  insect  infinite  ! 
A  worm,  a  God. 

The  '  Devil'  and  the  <  Saint'  are  hardly 
such  exaggerated  opposite*  as  the '  Worm' 
and  the  <  God.' 

The  following  extracts  I  leave  without 
illustration,  to  the  common  sense  of  the 
reader : — 

Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time ! 
What  can  awake  thee,  unawak'd  by  this, 
Expended  Deity  on  human  weal  ? 

Night  4,  1.105. 
Oh  love  of  gold !  Thou  meanest  of  amour*  f 

1.349. 

Are  passions,  then,  the  pagan*  of  the  soul  ? 
Reason  alone  boptis'd  f  alone  ordam'd 
To  touch  things  sacred  ?— 

On  such  a  theme  tis  impious  to  be  calm; 
Passion  is  reason;  transport,  temper  here! 

1.6120. 

Devotion,  when  lukewarm,  hundtvout— 
Lorenzo  !  hast  tbou  ever  weighed  a  sigh  t 
Or  studied  the  philosophy  of  tears  f 

Nights,  1.616. 

Death's  dreadful  advent  is  the  mark  of  man,     * 
And  every  thought  that  misses  it  is  blind. 
Revere  thyself;  and  yet  thyself  despise ! 

NightS,  1. 128. 


Man's  misery  declares  him  born  for  bliss; 
His  anxious  heart  asserts  the  truth  I  sing, 
And  gives  the  sceptic  in  his  head  the  lie. 

Night  7, 1.160. 

Man's  heart  eats  all  things,  and  is  hungry  still ; 
More,,  more !  the  glutton  cries. 

Ibid.  1. 123. 
The  world's  all  title  page,  there's  no  contents; 
The  world's  all  fate  ;  the  man  who  shows  his 

heart 
Is  hooted  for  his  nudities,  andscorn'd. 

Night  8, 1.333. 


-Lorenso ! 


This  is  the  most  indulgence  can  afford, 
Thy  wisdom  all  can  do,  but  make  theev  wise; 
Nor  think  this  censure  is  severe  on  thee  ; 
Satan,  thy  master,  I  dare  call  a  dunce ! 

Ibid.  1.1414. 

When  pain  can't  bless,  heaven  quits  us  in  des- 
pair. 

Night  0,1.40*. 

After  all,  and  as  some  apology  to  the 
numerous  admirers  of  Dr.  Young,  I  allow 
that  there  are  strokes  and  passages  of  genu* 
ine  poetry  to  be  found,  though  thinly  scat- 
tered, among  the  wild  effusions  of  this  long 
and  laboured  poem.  I  refer  in  particular 
to  the  five  first  lines  of  Night  First, 
and  to  the  thirteen  first  lines  of  Night 
Fourth.  For  the  sake  of  justice  to  our 
author,  the  two  passages  shall  be  inserted 
at  full  length. 

NIGHT  FIRST. 
Tir'd  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  Sleep ! 
He,  like  the  world,  his  ready  visit  pays 
Where  fortune  smiles:  the  wretched  he  forsakes) 
Swift  on  bis  downy  pinions,  flies  from  wo, 
And  lights  on  beds  unsullied  by  a  tear. 

NIORT  FOURTH. 
A  much  indebted  muse,  O  Yorke !  intrudes, 
Amid  the  smiles  ol  fortune  and  of  youth ; 
Thine  ear  is  patient  of  a  serious  song. 
How  deep  implanted  in  the  breast  of  man 
The  dread  of  death !  I  sing  its  sov'reign  cure. 
Why  start  at  death  ?  Where  is  he  ?  Death  arriv'd 
Is  past;  not  come,  or  gone ;  he's  never  tare. 
Ere  hope,  sensation  fails ;  black-boding  man 
Receives,  not  suffers,  death's  tremendous  blow. 
The  knell,  the  shroud,  the  mattock,  and  the 

grave; 
The  deep  damp  vault,   the  darkness,  and  tits 

worm; 
These  are  the  bug-bears  of  a  winter's  eve, 
The  terrors  of  the  living,  not  the  dead. 

"  From  this  the  writer  runs  wild;  and  con- 
tinues, with  very  slight  and  transient  lucid 
intervals,  to  the  end  of  the  poem." 
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EVENING  AMUSEMENTS. 

"  Let  lanrels,  drench'd  in  pure  Parnasian  dews, 
Reward  his  memory,  dear  to  every  muse ! 
Who  with  a  courage  of  unshaken  root, 
In  honour's  field,  advancing  his  firm  foot, 
Plants  it  upon  the  line  that  justice  draws. 
And  will  prevail  or  perish  in  her  cause ! 

Cowfer. 

When  we  look  into  the  causes  whence 
society  or  government  originated,  they  ap- 
pear simple  and  natural.  As  men  increased 
and  spread,  the  very  act  of  increase,  com- 
prised more  numerous  settlements  and 
greater  number  of  inhabitants ;  consequent- 
ly, more  depravity,  and  to  order  this  de- 
pravity, more  refinement  of  policy.  To 
this  end,  as  men  collected  and  formed  them- 
selves into  bodies  or  hamlets,  laws  were 
naturally  passed  for  the  regulation  of  such 
bodies,  to  good  ends,  and  a  superior  elected 
to  preside  with  impartiality  over  the  exe- 
cution of  those  laws.  When  government 
was  formed,  the  "  wants  aad  fears  of  in- 
dividuals," were  strong  preservatives,  and, 
in  fact,  the  very  continuance  of  states. 
Wants  sprang  from  protection  against  that 
badness  inherent  in  us  by  the  curse  of  the 
Almighty.  Fears  may,  with  much  pro- 
bability, be  assimilated  to  wants :  as,  then, 
we  are  born  in  wickedness,  as  government 
was  first  invented  to  guard  against  this  wick- 
edness, and  as  government  is  formed  on 
rules  that  in  part  vanquish  our  constitu- 
tional sinfulness,  how  easily  are  we  led  to 
admire  and  venerate  that  power  capable  of 
making  the  evil  weeds  to  droop  and  decay, 
and  fall  freshless ;  to  be  bound  to  that 
power  capable  of  protecting  from  injury 
and  death;  to  make  that  part  of  ourselves, 
which,  without  any  absurdity  of  reasoning, 
is  the  very  life  of  our  lives. 

Thus  we  are  induced  to  love,  to  cherish, 
and  defend  our  country,  by  the  same  mo- 
tives, which  impel  man  to  act  for  his  own 
preservation,  and  to  embrace  every  likeli- 
hood of  its  continuance.  Thus  proceeding, 
we  discover  that,  to  love  our  country,  is 
the  most  natural  of  all  loves — the  love  of 
self-preservation.  This  love,  then,  being 
•ne  of  the  first  laws  of  nature,  whatever 
k  opposed  to  it  is  unnatural ;  and  what  is 
unnatural  is  contrary  to  the  divine  inten- 
tion. From  the  above,  it  appears  to  fol- 
low, that  it  is  as  unjust  to  be  opposed  to 
our  native  land,  as  to  our  own  good,  or 
%wn  existence. 


Having,  in  a  few  words,  made  apparent 
how  dear  is  the  relationship  of  the  land 
wherein  we  are  born,  how  requisite  doth 
it  seem,  that  all  our  efforts  and  our  powers 
should  be  brought  into  play,  and  so  work- 
ed as  to  harmonize,  and  go  hand  in  hand 
for  the  grand  design  of  national  excellence. 
-  To  be  called  a  friend,  a  father,  and  a 
blessing  to  our  country— what  an  heritage 
to  our  children !  what  a  thrill  of  feeling 
cometh  over  the  heart,  when  the  weighty, 
the  emulative  assurance  possesses  the  mind, 
that  such  a  destiny  awaits  those  youth  who 
ran  the  course  which  wisdom  planneth  for 
their  instruction. 

We  may  pursue  this  subject,  by  inquir- 
ing by  what  method  this  destiny  is  to  be 
obtained. 

WHAT  IS  MAN  ? 

Man  is  the  creature  of  a  day  t  who,  with 
the  morning,  is  young  and  vigorous ;  with 
the  meridian,  powerful  and  brilliant ;  and 
sets  with  the  evening  in  darkness — in  such 
darkness,  that  eye  cannot  see,  or  theory 
explain.  The  mourners  follow  him  to  the 
tomb;  a  few  short  hours,  and  utemory  re- 
gardeth  him  not : — a  successor  fiileth  his 
place,  a  successor  performeth  his  duties,  his 
name  is  obliterated  by  a  successor's  name ! 

Man  toils  and  sweats  for  gaiu :  lucre  is 
his  god.  On  its  altar  he  offers  his  morn- 
ing and  evening  devotions ;  sacrifices,  at  its 
shrine,  all  essential  good ;  barters  for  it  eter- 
nal rest.  Man  pants  for  feme,  that  mocks 
and  tampers  with,  and  finally  crushes  htm. 

If  I  could  gain  the  esteem  of  the  world, 
says  man ! — Better  would  it  be,  if  he  sought 
the  esteem  of  his  own  conscience  and  of 
his  God. 

If,  (said  an  old  English  statesman,)  if  I 
had  served  the  interests  of  my  God,  as  of 
my  king,  he  would  not  now  have  deserted 
my  gray  hairs. 

What  is  the  esteem  of  this  world  ? — an 
open  friend  in  sunshine;  but  a  side  glancer 
in  tribulation — an  esteem  which  wavers 
and  changes  with  every  breath  of  heaven. 
Man  grasps  at  visionary  good. 

Qui  fit,  Maecenas,  at  nemo,  quam  sibi  sortem 
Seu  ratio  dedcrit,  feu  fori  objecerit,  ilia 
Conlentus  mat  ?  Horace. 

Whence  the  reason,  Mecenas,  that  none  are 
content  with  their  different  stations  in  life,  so  al- 
lotted either  by  reason  or  accident  ? 

This  inquiry  is  well  adapted  to  the  pie- 
sent  condition  and  circumstances  of  the 


good  citizens  of  this  vast  metropolis,  New- 
York;  I  would  not  err  a  jot,  were  I  to  in- 
clude the  entire  bulk  of  the  people  under 
the  general  appellation  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  an  every-moment  occurrence,  that, 

Be  you  walking. 
Be  you  sitting, 
Be  you  waking, 
Be  you  sleeping, 

be  you  where  or  how  you  may,  nothing  is 
heard  but  that  dull,  dark,  spirit-breaking 
cry  of  hard  times !  hard  times ! 

.  Nought  is  borne  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  save  complainings,  moanings,  sigh- 
ing** groanings,  dismal  ditties,  sad  laments, 
so  much  so,  that  a  foreigner,  on  his  first 
landing,  would  be  apt  to  inquire  for  the 
grave  over  which  these  bowlings  were 
made.  A  good  query  for  us,  by  the  way- 
Over  whom  or  what  are  they  made?  To 
prosperous  hours  gone  ?  A  sorry  lament  to 
be  sure!  Can  lamentations  renew  those 
fair  days  of  commercial  and  internal  ag- 
grandisement, prophesied  presages  of  com- 
plete greatness  ?  Bestir  yourselves,  men ! 
awake  your  activity !  Let  no  passing  cloud 
shade  or  damp  your  spirits !  Be  determin- 
ed to  succeed — to  make  our  city,  our  coun- 
try blest,  and  honour  and  long  life  will 
flow  in  upon  us;  and  water,  and  freshen, 
and  bid  to  flourish,  the  hardest  glebe  and 
remotest  glen  of  this  our  supremely  happy 
country. 


FOE  THE  LADIE8'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

DEBATES  FOR  THE  LADIES. 

Query. — What  qualification  in  a  female  9 
is  most  desirable  with  the  view  to  being 
happy  in  the  married  state  ? 

[Concluded*.] 

Capt.  Rattle  rose :  So  much  for  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence;  compound  interest, 
and  legal  security; — a  truce  with  such  cal- 
culations :  let  nature  now  be  heard.  Beau- 
ty, sovereign  beauty,  at  thy  shrine  I  bow 
an  humble  votary.  Gentlemen,  you  may 
look  glum;  the  ladies  smile,  and  that  is 
sufficient  encouragement  for  me  to  proceed. 
One  dimple  is  worth  twenty  "  dams  in  an 
old  stocking."  Let  me  state  the  case  clear- 
ly:- 

My  wife,  we  will  suppose,  is  an  excel- 
lent economist;  every  expense  must  pass 
through  her  fingers.  If  I  want  some  fruit 
after  dinner,  "  my  love  it  is  too  estrava* 
ganU"  I  must  wear  my  coat  tiU  it  is  thread 
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bare,  then  have  it  turned  and  new  buttoned, 
and  then  it  is  "  as  good  as  ever/9  Her  ser- 
vants are  continually  robbing  her,  and  the 
trades  people  giving  false  weight  or  mea- 
sure. Then  she  is  always  so  overpowered 
with  business,  that  she  cannot  spare  an 
hour  to  sit  down  with  me;  and  the  apology 
is  always,  "  my  dear,  I  must  see  to  these 
things ;  if  I  do  not,  all  will  go  to  rack  and 
ruin;"  then  sbe  pores  over  the  weekly  ac- 
counts, till  she  injures  her  eyes ;  and  I  am 
tormented  night  and  day  with  the  jargon 
of  her  domestic  perplexities,  and  boasts 
of  her  extraordinary  skill  in  culinary  pre- 
parations, and  her  indefatigable  pains-tak- 
ing for  my  comfort  and  happiness/  So 
much  for  an  economical  wife ;  and  now  let 
us  bestow  a  few  words  on  Mr.  Younghus- 
foiuPt  idol — an  accomplished  one.  We 
will  suppose  then,  for  a  moment,  that  my 
better  half  is  decorated  with  every  external 
accomplishment,  and  yet  destitute  of  per- 
sonal beauty.  I  take  her  into  company ; 
what  is  the  consequence  ?  I  will  not  dis- 
gust this  refined  assembly  by  repeating  the 
appalmg  observations  which  would  salute 
my  ears  in  half-audible  whispers.  Let  it 
suffice  that  a  man  is  too  often  swayed,  by 
a  malevolent  sneer,  to  underate  the  merits 
of  his  wife. 

But  where  beauty  exists,  what  can  there 
be  wanting  to  constitute  happiness  ?  It  is 
an  ingredient  which  sweetens  the  cup  of 
domestic  discord — if  disappointment  at- 
tends his  undertaking,  the  lovely  tips  of 
his  wife  sooth  him  to  forgetfulness ;  if  she 
has  cause  to  be  offended,  and  I  have  too 
much  respect  for  the  fair  to  insinuate  that 
they  are  ever  offended  without  a  cause, 
"  awful  beauty  puts  on  all  her  charms," 
and  we  adore  the  lovely  tyrant;  then  fol- 
lows the  sweet  bewitching  smile  of  recon- 
ciliation, the  fascinating  accent  of  remon- 
strance, the  tender  pressure  of  the  soft  fair 
hand.  Oh !  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  a 
man  to  be  unhappy  more  than  an  hour 
with  a  beautiful  woman ;  for, 

If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall, 
Look  in  her  face,  and  you  forget  them  all. 

Mr.  Placid  rose. — I  have  listened  with 
earnest  attention  to  your  opinions,  gentle- 
men, and  allow  to  each  respectively  its 
due  share  of  merit  for  the  taste  and  gal- 
lantry displayed  in  the  discussion.  I  can- 
not deny  that  the  charms  of  female  beauty 
are  irresistible;  young  and  old  acknow- 
4edge  its  sway ;  but  it  is  not  all-sufficient— 


The  graces  of  a  polished  exterior,  and  a 
weU-informed  mind,  are  sources  of  extreme 
gratification,  both  to  the  possessor  and  the 
partaker  of  the  pleasure  dispensed ;  and 
the  solid  benefits  resulting  from  industry 
and  economy  are,  without  doubt,  weighty 
considerations;  but  when  we  regard  either 
separately,  as  most  materially  conducive 
to  "  happiness  in  the  married  state,"  we 
find  them  likely  to  fail  of  the  desired  effect, 
unless  supported  and  assisted  in  their  ope- 
ration by  good  temper,  by  that  cheerful 
serenity  of  mind,  which  would  enable  her 
to  bear  the  frowns  of  adversity  with  unre- 
pining  gentleness,  which  softens  the  pang 
of  disappointment,  and  deprives  even  the 
sick  bed  of  its  terrors.  A  woman  pos- 
sessing this  amiable  pliancy  of  disposition, 
will  study  every  little  endearing  art  to  make 
her  husband  happy ;  she  will  bear  with  his 
caprices  or  faults,  and  amend  her  own  on 
conviction ;  correcting  the  errors  of  her 
youthful  family  with  persuasive  tenderness, 
and  unrepiningly  submitting  to  such  neces- 
sary privations  as  reduced  circumstances 
may  enforce.  She  will  preserve  order  and 
harmony  in  her  household,  peace  and  good 
fellowsbtp'amongst  her  neighbours;  love, 
humility,  and  charity,  attend  her  footsteps 
— such  are  the  advantages  of  good  temper  : 
and  a  woman  thus  qualified,  however  other- 
wise unadorned,  in  person  or  mind,  can- 
not fail  to  secure  happiness  to  herself  and 
}  husband*  Such  a  woman  can  never  be 
ugly — the  shafts  of  ridicule  will  fall  pow- 
erless at  her  feet;  for,  as  the  elastic  wool 
repels  the  deadly  messenger,  so  the  soft 
inmates  of  her  peaceful  bosom  bid  defiance 
to  the  murderous  weapons  of  calumny. 

When  Mr.  Placid  ceased  to  speak,  a 
murmur  was  heard  in  the  assembly.  Mr. 
Cavil,  after  a  few  moments,  rose,  but  he 
seemed  irresolute,  and,  after  uttering  a  few 
unconnected  sentences,  declared,  that  he 
gave  up  his  share  of  the  contest.  The 
other  members  immediately  followed  his 
example,  and  Mr.  Placid  was  declared 
umpire.  After  expressing  how  much  he 
felt  himself  flattered  by  the  decision,  he 
repeated  the  following  impromptu : 

Ladies,  your  taleoti  I  admire, 

For  wit  and  taste  can  seldom  tire; 

But  prudence  guides  your  conduct  best, 

And  beauty  gives  to  each  a  sest. 

Add  one  thing  more,  your  conquest's  sure, 

Qosd  t$mper  keeps  the  heart  secure. 


Envy  is  like  a  sore  eye,  that  cannot  bear 
a  bright  object. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITSEABY  CABINET* 
THE  MISCELLACTST,  No.  II. 

When  we  consider  our  situation,  either 
in  a  civil,  political,  or  religious  point  of 
view ;  either  in  reference  to  the  union,  to 
this  state,  or  to  this  city  in  particular,  we 
shall  perceive  the  greatest  reason  to  indulge 
in  present  emotions  of  joy,  and  in  the 
hopes  of  future  greatness.  A  free  and  ef- 
ficient government,  a  climate  healthy  and 
fertile,  a  position  that  invites  the  enterprise 
of  commerce,  and  a  trade  highly  produc- 
tive, point  us  out  as  a  powerful  and  happy 
people.  And  what  chiefly  yields  a  secret 
rapture  to  every  patriotic  and  benevolent 
mind,  the  interests  of  science  are  becom- 
ing better  understood,  and  the  blessings  of 
education  more  generally  and  extensively 
diffused. 

To  endeavour  to  prove  the  necessity  and 
the  utility  of  giving  instruction  to  the  hu- 
man mind,  would  be  superfluous  and  vain. 
The  truth  is  universally  acknowledged,  that 
education  opens  a  door  to  the  most  pleasur- 
able, the  most  virtuous,  and  the  most  hap- 
py life.  A  slight  view  of  it*  beneficial  ef- 
fects, exhibits  it  in  a  very  amiable  light,  and 
at  the  same  time  gives  us  dreadful  ideas  of 
a  state  of  ignorance.  That  mind  appears 
indeed,  forlorn  and  wretched,  which  has 
never  received  instruction,  and  which  has 
not  progressed  in  any  degree  of  improve- 
ment ;  black  and  dreary  as  those  regions, 
where  no  rivulet  meanders,  where  no  flow- 
ers diffuse  their  fragrance,  where  no  pro- 
pitious skies  pour  down  fertility  and  glad- 
ness. Noxious  weeds  easily  gro*  in  an 
uncultivated  soil  $  and  vice,  more  noxious, 
generally  thrives  in  an  uncultivated  mind. 
The  reasoning  faculty,  'seldom  employed, 
lies  dormant,  and  becomes  more  feeble. 
The  passions  rage  with  unrestrained  license, 
and  the  soul  is  tossed  upon  a  tumultuous 
and  dangerous  ocean*  What  can  be  nour- 
ished here,  except  a  train  of  the  most  per- 
nicious vices  ?  What  so  likely  to  prevail 
as  hatred,  rancour,  and  revenge,  and  all 
the  fiercer  passions  ?  What  the  condition 
of  such  a  being,  but  misery  in  the  ex- 
treme ?  The  philanthropist,  when  making 
a  retrospect  on  the  ages  that  are  past,  and 
comparing  them  with  the  present,  feels  his 
soul  glow  with  gratitude  to  Him,  who  ia 
the  "  author  of  every  good,  and  every  per- 
fect gift." 

Till  within  a  few  years,  education  has 
been  on  a  very  contracted  plan.    A  conai- 
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derable  number,  indeed,  enjoyed  it  in  a  toler- 
able degree;  but  in  a  sufficiently  higb  degree. 
it  was  the  portion  of  very  few  :  while  there 
were  many,  who,  it  may  be  said,  scarcely 
received  its  slightest  tincture.  To  the  rich, 
the  great,  the  powerful,  her  delightful  ave- 
nues were  opened  wide,  which  lead  to  en- 
joyments, at  once  rational  and  delightful. 
They  entered  her  temple,  where  truth  re- 
sides, where  virtue  appears  in  her  most 
amiable  form,  and  where  unfading  beauty 
yields  rapture  to  the  soul.  Here  the  mind 
is  conducted  through  the  fields  of  know- 
ledge, and  grows  more  capacious  at  every 
degree  of  advancement.  A  new  world  is 
opened  to  view,  and  a  vast  variety  of  pleas- 
ing and  interesting  objects  ace  presented 
for  contemplation.  Fountains  which  yield 
pure,  sweet,  and  salubrious  streams,  con- 
stantly flow,  and  furnish  the  soul  with  rich 
and  copious  draughts.  She  drinks,  and 
grows  more  majestic  in  virtue,  and  more 
worthy  the  seats  of  celestial  glory. 

But  to  the  poor,  whose  comforts  are 
small,  the  blessings  of  adequate  instruc- 
tion were,  with  few  exceptions,  unattaina- 
ble $  insurmountable  barriers  opposed  their 
progress,  and  obliged  them  to  wander  in 
unpleasant  paths,  where,  if  truth  and  virtue 
appeared,  it  was  witlv  less  dignity,  and 
with  a  fainter  degree  of  splendour.  The 
very  object  for  which  an  intelligent  being 
is  created— the  improvement  and  advance- 
ment of  the  mind  in  knowledge,  lay  beyond 
their  reach,  and  did  not  even  invite  their 
hopes.  This  misery,  which  heightened  and 
aggravated  every  other,  at  length  called 
forth  the  most  powerful  exertions  of  hu- 
manity. Schools  were  instituted,  where 
the  children  of  the  poor  might  go  and  re- 
ceive instruction.  The  blessings,  the  hap- 
piness, which  has  resulted  from  them,  need 
not  be  illustrated.  Every  mind  that  thinks, 
must  easily  perceive  them:  Many,  whom 
they  have  turned  from  wickedness  and  vice 
into  the  paths  of  learning  and  virtue,  may, 
at  some  future  period,  shine  like  stars  of 
the  first  magnitude,  as  philosophers,  as 
statesmen,  as  divines;  or  strike  the  sound- 
ing lyre,  and  enrol  their  names  among  the 
Homers,  the  Virgils,  and  the  Miltons  of 
the  earth,  to  the  everlasting  honour  of  their 
nation.  Many  may  rise  up  with  a  Demos- 
thenes, with  a  Cicero,  with  a  Chatham,  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  corruption,  to  be  fore- 
most in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  to  flash, 
with  the  lightning  of  eloquence,  confusion 
upon  the  enemies  of  their  country. 


But  of  all  the  associations  which  do  ho- 
nour to  the  present  era,  those  for  the  exten- 
sive diffusion  of  the  Bible,  are  the  most 
noble.  Instead  of  the  bigotry  and  supersti- 
tion, the  enthusiasm  and  persecution,  which 
disgraced  former  ages,  we  behold  men  of 
every  nation,  and  every  persuasion,  giving 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  uniting 
in  the  glorious  work.  Within  a  few  years, 
Christian  zeal  and  Christian  energy  has  put 
forth  all  its  strength.  Plans  of  exalted  be- 
nevolence are  formed,  as  it  were,  by  inspi- 
ration, and  the  divine  blessing  rests  upon 
every  effort.  The  adventurous  champions 
of  the  cross,  wafting  its  banner  over  the 
mountain-wave,  or  erecting  its  standard  in 
the  desert,  are  declaring  to  the  nations  who 
sat  in  darkness,  the  most  glorious  events 
ever  beheld  by  the  sun,  ever  registered  in 
the  annak  of  nations,  or  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive.  The  benevo- 
lent mind,  always  more  happy  in  the  hap- 
piness of  others,  contemplates  with  delight, 
the  events  of  the  present  day,  and  looks 
forward  to  a  brighter  period,  when  all  those 
nations  who  are  still  wrapped  in  heathen 
barbarity,  shall  be  converted  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  and  become  the  king- 
doms of  God  and  his  Christ. 

MI3CELLANIST. 
January  >  1820. 
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SELECTOR,  No.  I. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Selector  to  se- 
lect such  pieces,  as  will  tend  not  only  to 
the  instruction,  but  also  to  the  amusement 
of  his  readers* 

THE   CHINA   ASTER. 

"  I  planted  it  with  my  own  hand,"  said 
my  little  sister,  holding  up  a  withered  China 
Aster,  plucked  up  by  the  root,  u  I  covered 
it  from  the  sun — I  watered  it  night  and 
morning,  and  after  all,  (wiping  her  eyeu 
with  the  corner  of  her  frock)  after  all,  it 
is  dead  P 

Alas !  how  many  are  the  occurrences  of 
life,  thought  I,  which  resemble  Mary's 
flower.  Too  easily  believing  what  we 
wish,  we  adopt  some  pretty  trifle,  and 
laying  it,  as  it  were,  in  our  bosom,  love  it 
as  "  a  daughter" — fancy  paints  it  in  gay 
colours;  increasing  in  beauty  we  see  its 
progress  with  anxious  solicitude  from  the 
"  swelling  buoy  to  the  full  blow;  and  then 


we  fondly  expect  to  enjoy  it,  reality  tells 
us,  after  all,  it  is  dead ! 

How  often  does  an  only  son  engross  all 
the  care  of  his  parents,  and  wind  himself 
around  every  fibre  of  their  heart — to  che- 
rish the  idol  is  their  every  wish — to  indulge 
it  are  all  the  rarities  of  nature  and  art  pro- 
cured— sleepless  nights  and  anxious  days 
are  their  lot;  and  lo  !  when  they  hope  to 
see  the  end  of  their  labours,  struck  by  the 
hand  of  disease,  or  debased  by  the  con- 
taminating touch  of  vice,  the  agonising  pa- 
rents find,  after  all,  it  is  dead  1  And  how 
sanguine  are  the  expectations  of  those  rela- 
tions and  friends,  who  possess  a  "  lovely" 
girl,  endowed  with  all  the  charms  of  beauty 
and  goodness — how  do  they  exult  in  net 
every  idea— she  is  the  solace  of  their  call?* 
mhies,  and  the  staff  and  dependence  of 
their  declining  years.  Friendship  rises  in 
her  defence  like  a  wall— affection  nourishes 
her  as  the  mild  dews  of  the  spring— ah !  to 
how  little  purpose!  the  canker-worm  of 
love  preys  upon  the  delicate  root  of  this 
sweet  sensitive,  and  the  scorching  winds  of 
disappointment  drinks  up  its  moisture— it 
fades — the  hands  of  friendship  and  affectum 
are  united  to  support  it  in  vain :  for 

The  deep-drawn,  oft  repeated  sigh, 
Hath  caused  health's  blushes  to  decay  ; 

The  tear  that  moisten 'd  beauty's  eye, 
Hath  worn  its  lustre  quite  away. 

It  languishes  and  dies — and  Regret,  bitterly 
weeping,  raves  around  the  lovely  fallen,  and 
exclaims,  after  all,  it  is  dead ! ! !  ****** 

JV.  Y.  Weekly  Mweum. 

MODESTY, 

An  ornament  and  guard  to  Virtue. 

Modesty  is  not  ortly  an  ornament,  but 
also  a  guard  to  virtue.  It  is  a  kind  of  a 
quick  and  delicate  feeling  in  the  soul,  which 
makes  her  shrink  and  withdraw  herself 
from  every  thing  that  has  danger  in  it.  It 
is  such  an  exquisite  sensibility,  as  warns 
her  to  slum  the  first  appearance  of  every 
thing  which  is  hurtful. 

I  cannot  at  present  recollect  either  the 
place  or  time  of  what  I  am  going  to  men* 
tion;  but  I  have  read  somewhere  in  the 
history  of  ancient  Greece,  that  the  women 
of  the  country  were  seized  with  an  unac- 
countable melancholy,  which  disposed  se- 
veral of  them  to  n»:ike  way  with  themselves. 
The  senate,  alter  having  tried  many  expe- 
dients to  prevent  this  self-murder,  which 
was  so  frequent  among  them,  published  aa 
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edict,  that  if  any  woman  whomsoever 
should  Jay  violent  hands  upon  herself,  her 
corpse  should  be  exposed  naked  in  the 
streets,  and  dragged  about  the  city  iu  the 
most  public  manner.  This  edict  imme- 
diately put  a  stop  to  the  practice,  which 
was  before  so  common.  We  may  see,  in 
this  instance,  the  strength  of  female  mo- 
desty, which  was  able  to  overcome  the 
violence  even  of  madness  and  despair; 
the  fear  of  shame,  in  the  fair  sex,  was, 
io  those  days,  more  prevalent  than  that  of 
death.— N.  Y.  Weekly  Museum. 

ON   STUDY. 

Of  all  studies,  none  have  a  more  direct 
tendency  to  aggrandise  the  mind,  and  conse- 
quently none  are  more  suitable  to  the  dig* 
airy  of  human  nature,  than  those  which 
are  included  under  the  general  term,  phy- 
siology, or  the  knowledge  of  nature;  as 
astronomy,  anatomy,  botany,  mineralogy, 
and  so  on.  The  study  of  nature  appears 
in  no  light  so  truly  noble,  and  fit  to  enno- 
ble the  human  mind,  as  when  compared 
with  those  of  the  works  of  men,  as  criti- 
cism, antiquities,  architecture,  heraldry, 
and  the  like.  In  the  former,  all  is  great, 
beautiful,  and  perfect;  in  the  latter,  the 
subjects  are  all  comparatively  mean  and 
defective ;  and  whatever  is  otherwise,  owes 
hs  excellence  to  nature,  as  in  poetry,  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  and  so  forth.  The  first 
leads  us  to  know  and  adore  the  greatest  and 
most  perfect  of  Beings ;  the  last,  to  see 
and  regret  our  own  weakness  and  imper- 
fection.— Burgh. 
JVte-For*,  Dee.  24&,  1819. 
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Fredolpo,  a  Tragedy,  by  the  Rev.  C. 
Maturin. 


R. 


Frsbolpo  is  the  third  tragedy  from  the 
pen  of  this  gentleman ;  and,  were  we  in- 
clined to  give  judgment,  we  should  rank 
it  last  in  merit*  Thus  would  we  class 
them:  Bertram,  Manuel, Fredolfo.  Thus 
their  different  excellencies  incline  us  to 
form  their  order  in  the  closet — and,  from 
the  closet,  the  most  undeniable  opinion  is 
to  be  passed,  when  the  consideration  of 
their  real,  their  intrinsic  value  comes  under 
consideration.  The  reasons  for  this,  are 
too  apparent,  to  require  the  slightest  at- 
tention. But  were  we  at  the  head  of  a 
theatrical  corps,  and  were  obliged  to  con- 


sult pecuniary  concerns ;  were  we,  in  fact, 
to  task  our  choice  respecting  the  best  piece 
for  representation,  we  should  not  hesitate 
in.  deciding  on  the  side  of  the  one  under 
consideration— Fredolfo.  We  would  not, 
by  any  means,  have  it  even  supposed,  that 
the  interest  of  Fredolfo  depends  on  the 
external  accomplishments  of  plot,  of  words 
without  meaning,  of  heroic  characters, 
known  only  by  report  of  the  poet ;  nor, 
that  the  principal  Dramatis  Persona  are 
poorly  conceived,  and  tamely  executed 
We  could  not,  our  consciences  would  not 
suffer  us  to  speak  in  derogation  of  our 
judgment ;  we  would  not,  even  were  we 
able,  attempt  to  cast  one  cold  drop  on 
genius-— even  genius  in  fullest  richness  of 
exuberance.  We  do,  indeed,  regard  Fre- 
dolfo as  a  tragedy  inspirited  by  genius — 
with  all  the  defects  of  a  genius  delighting 
in  the  wild,  the  awful,  the  terrible — giving 
the  most  extravagant  and  unbounded  ex- 
panse to  fancy,  without  studying  words, 
moping  over  sentences,  or  falling  asleep  in 
his  arm-chair,  while  searching  for  some 
great  word  that  may  ding  in  the  ears,  as 
if  a  half  dozen  cartmen,  with  their  carts 
and  their  horses,  were  clattering  over  the 
pavement.  There  are,  who  have  sup- 
posed, and  have  expressed  the  supposition, 
that  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Maturin  is  one  of  those 
formal,  studied,  would-be  genuises,  who 
try,  and  try,  and  try  in  vain,  "  to  dip  the 
pen  in  their  own  hearts."  To  an  impar- 
tial person,  the  poetry  of  the  author  of 
Bertram,  Manuel,  and  Fredolfo,  cannot 
but  make  him  feel,  that  theis  is  no  art,  no 
particularizing  of  words  in  the  formation 
or  term  of  his  sentences ;  on  the  contra- 
riwise, his  sentences  are  so  redundant, 
that  one  would  rather  than  not  they  were 
pruned.  The  tree  bends  beneath  the  weight 
of  the  fruit.  There  is  a  marked  distin- 
guishing line,  drawn  between  the  different 
tragedies  of  Bertram  and  Fredolfo.  In 
the  former,  Bertram  absorbs  every  faculty, 
every  attention — wrapped  in  his  own  ori- 
ginality, he  requires  none  to  support — he 
is  himself  the  prop— powerful  and  mighty. 
The  contrary  is  the  case  with  Fredolfo — 
filled  with  characters,  each  character  one 
in  itself,  many -are  requisite  to  sustain  the 
whole ;  and  hot  merely  to  sustain,  but  ex- 
ert every  effort,  that  the  whole  may  be 
aftly  supported.  For  Fredolfo  is  a  tra- 
gedy requiring  great  powers  and  talents, 
not  of  one,  but  of  many,  to  give  it  its  full 
weight- 


la  the  reading  of  Fredolfo,  one  laments 
that  the  author  has  allowed  no  relief  to  the 
dreadful.  This  is  very  unpleasant.  While 
perusing  it,  the  mind  is  in  a  continued 
state  of  agitation ;  so  intimately  doth  the 
dread  and  gloom  affect  one,  that  there  is 
no  ease,  no  peaceful  quiet,  no  pleasing  sen- 
sation to  harmonize  the  soul,  and  enable 
it 'to  enter  with  more  vigour  and  spirit, 
when  the  author  would  increase  fear  to  its 
utmost  extent. 

Our  circumscribed  limits  will  not  permit 
us  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  plot,  or  even 
allow  room  for  more  than  one  or  two  ex- 
tracts. Of  the  many  excellent  scenes  in 
this  excellent  tragedy,  we  consider  the  first 
part,  third  scene,  of  the  third  act,  the  best 
conceived,  the  best  written,  and  the  most 
likely  to  affect : 

"  Scene  III. — The  interior  of  a  Prison.    Enter 
Fredolfo,  leaning  on  Urilda — Attendants   be- 
longing to  the  Prison. 
Men. — (toith  compassion)  Please  you,  my  lord, 

rest  here. 
Fred,  (not  heeding  him)  I  thank  Ibee,  it  is  very 

well! 
Allen.  The  air,  I  fear,  blows  chilly  through  that 

grating. 

Fred.  Perchance  it  does,  I  do  not  feel  it  yet. 
•  Men.  Will   you  not  rest  upon  this  matted 

couch  ? 
Fred.  (Sits  down,  holding  Urilda)  I  thought  I 

had — even  now  I  crave  your  pardon.    Where  is 

my  daughter  ?" 

It  appears,  from  the  foregoing,  that  some 
ruthless  ill  has  operated  upon  his  mind  so 
forcibly,  as  almost  to  overcloud  it— some* 
thing  more  than  common  calamity  hath 
befallen-— some  more  powerful  stroke  than 
deprivation  of  light  and  liberty :  one  would 
not  imagine  guilt  to  be  the  conqueror  of  a 
soul,  as  the  author  describes  Fredolfo's; 
for  his  daughter,  in  her  office  of  angel 
comforter,  bursts  forth  :— 

"But  thine  shall  consecrate  it — thine,  my  father! 
Oh !  future  sufferers,  here,  shall  sit  in  pride, 
Shall  hug  the  chains  that  now  I  clasp  in  agony, 
And  proudly  say,  when  from  its  horrid  walls 
They  tread, '  I  have  been  in  Fredolfo 's  dungeon!' " 

How  agonizing  must  be  the  disclosure 
that  follows,  to  a  daughter  who,  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  her  love,  regarded  her  parent, 
not  only  as  free  from  every  stain,  but  pre- 
eminently great  and  excellent.  And  well 
she  might,  for 

"  He  was  the  country's  idol — Switzerland, 
Through  all  her  rescued  Cantons,  bless'd  her 
champion. " 
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Who  can  pea  her  agony  of  emotion, 
when,  in  the  drear  space  of  her  lather's 
prison — so  comfortless — so  chill  and  silent 
— that  father  who  had  been  her  divinity — 
than  whom  there  was  no  better — none 
more  illustrious— thus  unfolds  the  secret 
that  broke  down  his  naturally  elevated 
soul: 

"—Sit  down,  and  if  thou  wilt  on  subjects  talk, 
That  hold  alliance  with  this  horrid  place  ; 
I'll  talk  of  such  to  thee. 

There  was  a  man,  I  knew  him  once,  I  thought, 
But  even  bis  daughter  would  not  know  him  now. 

Uril.  It  cannot  be— bis  daughter  still  mast 
know  him. 

Fred.  He  was  unhappy.  , 

Uril.  Then  she  loved  him  better ! 

Fred.  But— he  was  guilty  ! 

Uril.  Oh!  impossible!     * 
▲  father  guilty  in  his  daughter's  eyas ! 

Fred.  I  must  go  on. 
That  wretched  man,  through  years  of  misery, 
Had  gone  to  where  the  guilty  meet  their  fate — 
None  knew  the  thoughts  that  brought  him  there ; 

perchance 
They  deemed  it  pity !  No,  he  watched  in  anguish 
How  the  pale  wretch  did  on  the  scaffold  stare— 
Because — and  if  he  had  a  daughter,  then— 


The  night  came  on — beside  his  couch  of  stone 
His  daughter  sat,  as  now  thou  dost  by  i 

There  was  a  dungeon  o'er  them— Hs  dark  vaults 
A  merciful  shadow  on  his  damp  brow  cast, 
And  she,  who  came  with  heart  asJigbt  as  thine, 
(the  lets  go  hold  of  hit  chains.) 
Clasping  her  father's  chains  in  triumph, 
When  she  did  hear  that  father's  tale  of  crime, 
dropped  them ! 

Uril.  (after  a  pause)  But  then  she  smiled  upon 
htm— did  she  not  ? 
t)r  tried  to  smile,  (forcing  a  convulsive  mile.) 

Fred,  (tossing  his  chains  in  agony .) 
I  am  a  murderer ! 

Uril.  (Starting  from  him  and  hunting  into  a 
horrible  laugh)  My  father !  and  a  murderer !  ha, 
ha,  ha!  (recovering  and  going  up  to  him  tenderly 
and  hanging  on  him.) 

Nay,  do  not  try  me  so — thou  speak'st  in  jest- 
But  try  me  so  no  more  ! 

(Hides  her  head  in  hit  bread.) 

Fred.  I  have  spoken! 

Uril.  (Struggling  with  him  in  desperation)  Re- 
tract, retract!  for  heaven's,  for  mercy's  sake ! 

Fred.  Horrible  truth  ! 
(She  rushes  away  from  him,  and  remains  at  a 
great  distance,  gassing  on  him  with  a  look  of  hor- 
ror.) 

Fred.  (Holding  out  hit  arm  to  her)  My  child  ! 
my  ehild !  if  crime  like  mine  may  plead 
fiatremest  wrong,  and  passion  urged  to  madness, 
These  fetters  will  not  plead  to  thee  in  vain ; 
£he  wili  not  speak — she  will  not  listen  to  me  ! 
My  chHd  and  nature  have  abandoned  me ! 

Uril.  (Flying  into  his  arms  and  clasping  him) 
4>h !  no !  no !  no  i  they  have  not ! 


Fred.  (Qafie  exhausted)  Leave  me— leave  me ! 
Their  is  perchance,  a  nook  in  this  dark  dwelling, 
Where  I  may,  trembling,  supplicate  for  mercy 
▲I6ne— for  in  this  moment's  agony, 
Even  thine— thy  sight  is  painful  to  mine  eyes ! 


The  remainder  of  the  scene  is  continued 
with  a  master's  skill,  and  affords  great  scope 
to  the  powers  of  an  actor. 

Before  we  close  this  notice,  we  would 
remark,  what  is  greatly  to  the^author's  cre- 
dit and  honour,  he  has  not  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  many  writers,  in  setting  off  his 
sentences  with  oaths  and  irreligious  expres- 
sions— we  consider  this  as  an  excellent  trait, 
and  worthy  to  be  remarked  and  followed. 


CUBE  FOR  SCOLDING. 

The  following,  singular  circumstance  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  in  presence  of 
many  respectable  witnesses.  We  do  not 
vouch  for  its  authenticity,  but  merely  give 
it  as  a  caution  against  what  wight  hap- 
pen: 

"  A  woman,  on  her  way  to  Cincinnati 
in  a  steamboat,  commenced  a  most  tremen- 
dous u  shower  of  words"  upon  a  sister  pas- 
senger, a  few  hours  before  the  boat  landed. 
Notwithstanding  the  vast  experience  of  this 
modern  Xantippe  m  the  art  of  scolding, 
she  unfortunately  opened  her  mouth  te  such 
an  enormous  extent,  as  actually  to  dislo- 
cate her  jaws.  The  passengers,  astonished 
at  her  sudden  silence,  and  frightened  at 
her  alarming  and  grotesque  appearance, 
kept  a  respectful  distance,  while  she,  with 
hasty  steps,  and  clenched  hands,  paraded 
the  deck  of  the  boat.  As  soon  as  they 
landed,  a  surgeon  was  called,  who  instantly 
discovered  the  cause  of  our  heroine's  wide 
and  distorted  mouth ;  but  from  the  time 
which  bad  elapsed,  no  effort  of  his  could 
reduce  the  dislocation,  without  a  pre- 
vious relaxation  of  the  contracted  and  ri- 
gid muscles  of  the  part.  To  effect  this 
purpose,  he  put  a  lighted  segar  in  each 
corner  of  his  mouth,  and  puffed  the  smoke 
down  the  throat  of  his  patient,  notwith- 
standing, she  resisted,  pugnis  et  calcibus, 
with  all  her  might.  The  smoke  presently 
produced  nausea  and  faintness,  and  a  con- 
sequent relaxation  of  the  muscles,  when  the 
luxation  was  immediately  reduced ;  and  we 
are  happy  to  learn,  that  though  the  wft- 
man  is  still  living,  and  in  good  health,  she 
has  not  been  heard  to  scold  since  1 !  It  is 
further  stated,  that  it  had  a  good  effect 


upon  the  Xantippe  sisterhood  in  the  vicinity 
of  that  place,  especially  in  restraining  such 
huge  invective,  as  require  such  a  vast  ex- 
tension of  jaws  to  enable  them  to  pass 
through* 


IMITATION  LEGHORN  HATS. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Hartford  Agri- 
cultural Society,  several  articles  of  domes- 
tic manufacture  were  exhibited^  of  superior . 
workmanship  $  and  among  the  articles  of 
wearing  apparel  were  two  elegant  imita- 
tions of  ladies'  Leghorn  bats,  made  by 
two  young  ladies,  from  a  grass  common  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hartford.  They  were  close- 
ly compared  (says  the  Editor  of  the  Con- 
necticut Mirror)  with  the  finest  Leghorns 
worn  by  the  ladies  in  the  city  of  Hartford, 
and  so  curiously  were  they  wrought,  thai 
one  of  them,  at  least,  was  pronounced 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  with  which 
it  was  examined.  The  material  of  which 
they  are  made  so  nearly  resembles  that  of 
the  genuine  Leghorns,  that  it  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  distinguish 
the  one  from  the  other.  This  grass  is 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  tickle* 
match  grata. 


ANECDOTES. 

Alexander  at  one  time  sent  to  Phocion  a 
great  present  of  money.  Phocion  said  te> 
the  messenger,  "  Why  does  the  king  send 
to  me,  and  to  none  else  ?"  The  messen- 
ger answered,  "  Because  he  takes  you  to 
be  the  only  good  man  in  Athens."  Phocion 
replied,  « If  he  thinks  so,  let  him  suffer 
me  to  be  so  still." 


Marivaux,  the  author  of  a  three  act 
comedy  called  Love  and  Truth,  said,  on 
leaving  a  box,  where  he  had  sat  incognito 
during  its  representation,  which  had  little 
effect,  "  that  it  was  the  most  tiresome  piece 
he  had  ever  seen,  and  that  he  himself  was 
the  author  of  it." 

When  Voltaire's  tragedy  of  Ahira  was 
first  performed  in  !7l6,  it  was  reported  by 
many  persons,  that  it  was  not  the  work  of 
Voltaire.  "  I  hope  the  report  is  true,"  ob- 
served a  wit.  "  Why  ?»  asked  another. 
"  Because,"  replied  the  former, «  we  shall 
then  have  two  good  poets  instead  of  one." 
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POETRY. 


FOB  THB  LAJHSS'  LITBBABY    CABIBBT. 

TO  MARGARET, 
On  rutting  her  Father's  grove,  August  S8m,  1819. 

Tis  a  year  and  a  month  since  thy  father's  demise, 
Nor  yet  has  the  green  grass  sprung  up  o'er  his 


The  heavens  bare  bedew'd  it  alone — for  thine 
eyes, 
Ne  tears  of  regret  on  his  cold  grave  have  shed ! 

Tea,  time  baa  roll'd  round  f  n  Us  seasons,  the  year, 
And  the  fields  and  the  meadows  all  verdantly 
wave; 

Bat  the  monnd  that  swells  over  thy  father  is  tear, 
And  seems  to  the  eye  like  a  newly  dug  grave ! 

Bat  a  year  and  a  month  have  gone  by — and  no 
more 
Is  the  wail  of  lament,  nor  the  dolour  of  grief! 
The  wound  of  bereavement  no  longer  is  sore, 
For  the  cold  heart's  distress  is  tumultous  and 
brief. 

A  year  and  a  month!  ah,  bow  soon  they  are  gone ! 
They  scarce  seem'd  commenc'd,  ere  they  pass'd 
and  were  not ! 
flow  rapid  and  heedlessly  age  rushes  on ! 
How  quickly  man  falls,  and  how  quickly  for- 
got! 

Tet  over  that  year  which  so  swiftly  has  pass'd, 
With  events  that  thy  memory  never  shall  shun; 

0  canst  thou  an  eye  of  serenity  cast, 

Nor  feel  a  reproach  for  the  deeds  thou  hast 
done? 

It  open'd  on  thee  in  the  spring-tide  of  youth, 
All  artless  in  Nature's  most  witching  attire; 

But  it  closed,  ah !  it  clos'd  on  thy  forfeited  truth, 
With  nought  bat  thy  perfidy  left  to  admire ! 

1  found  thee  a  floweret,  all  blooming  and  fair, 

But  the  frost  of  affliction  soon  wither'd  thy 
pride ; 
With  more  than  the  warmth  of  mere  sympathy's 
care, 
I  foster*d  thee  drooping,  and  wept  by  thy  side. 

And  when  the  first  chill  which  benum'd  thee 
was  o'er, 
And  the  sunshine  of  friendship  had  Med  thy 


More  lovely  in  sorrow  thou  seemed'st  than  be- 
fore, 
Tor  o'er  thee  had  grief  a  sweet  pensiveness 
shed. 

0  thou,  the  young  hope  of  my  bosom,how  bright ! 

How  wild  did  my  heart  with  affection  dilate  ; 
While  the  pencil  of  fancy  with  colours  too  light 

Drew  many  a  scene  of  too  transient  a  date ! 

b  thy  smiles  thou  dids't  often  recline  on  my 
breast- 
But  those  smiles  are  no  more !  ah,  how  soon 
did  they  fade ! 
Tet  know  that  the  heart  thou  so  often  hast  press'd. 
Bleeds  not  at  the  wound*  which  thy  perfidy 


Then  over  that  year  which  so  simply  has  pass'd, 
With  events  that  thy  memory  never  shall  shun, 
O  canst  thou  an  eye  of  serenity  cast, 
Nor  feel  a  reproach  for  the  deeds  thou  hast 
done  ? 

NEOLIN. 

.FOB,  TSB   LADIBS'j4TBBABT  0ABIBET. 

THE  RETURN. 

Inscribed  to  my  friend,  W.  V.  W »,  Broekfyn, 

Long-Island. 

'Neath  the  wave  of  the  ocean  the  sun  is  declining; 

His  last  parting  ray,  o'er  the  billow  is  shed — 
While  the  sailor- boy,  high  o'er  the  yard  is  re- 
clining, 

And  with  stern,  anxious  eye,  is  gating  ahead. 

How  heaves  his  young  breast  with  the  warmest 
emotion, 
At  the  thought  of  his  home,  bis  kindred,  and 
friends ! 
As  his  own  native  hills,  arise  from  the  ocean, 
And  their  dark  rugged  form,  with  the  evening 
mist  blends. 

His  fancy,  all  glowing,  brings  to  view  the  fond 


When  kindred  and  friends,  be  shall  clasp  to  his 
heart; 
When  fearless  of  tempests,  that  o'er  ocean  may 
lower, 

He  flies  to  his  home,  thence,  no  more  to  de- 
part. 

0 1  this  moment  of  hope,  and  of  joy,  can  repay 

For  the  pains,  and  the  dangers,  and  toils  be  has 

past;, 

And  the  keen  pangs  of  absence  have  all  fled  away, 

For  he  hails  the  blestshoret  of  hb  country  at 

last. 

O,  how  oft  has  this  bosom,  enraptured,  swell'd 
high, 
When  the  home  that  I  lov'd  has  arose  on  my 
view! 
When  from  the  billow  afar,  I've  turn'd  my  fond 
eye, 
To  hail  the  dear  cottage,  this  heart  loved  so 
truer 

But  long  pass'd  are  those  hours,  this  heart  must 
deplore, 
When  friendship  and  love,  could  each  hour  be- 
guile; 
That  genial  emotion,  this  heart  swells  no  more— 
The  rude  hand  of  Time  has  clouded  that  smile. 

And  yet,  friendship  has  charms  to  render  life  blest, 
And  sooth  the  dark  brow  impressed  with  care ; 

Yes,  friendship  and  love,  when  in  truth  sweetly 
dress'd, 
like  flowerets  wild,  bloom  all  lovely  and  fair ! 

Like  twin  flowerets,  they  bloom  in  some  wilder- 
ness drear, 
Expos'd  to  the  rude  chilling  blasts  of  the  storm ; 
'Neath  the  dews  of  the  night,  they  oft  bend  with 
a  tear— 
The  rush  of  the  tempest,  oft  withers  their  form. 
HORENTIUS.     J 
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TO  MISS  M C . 

Lady  does  it  grieve  thee  ?  tell  me, 
That  thou  once  wert  kind,  I'll  swear; 

Those  smiles  were  meant  but  to  repel  me. 
And  scorn,  not  love,  was  seated  there. 

Ob !  say  those  lips  have  never  blest  me,    , 
Never  breathed  one  mutual  sigh, 

And  when  that  touch,  at  parting,  prest  me, 
Swear  'twas  meant  to  bid  me  fly. 

Yes,  if  thy  gentle  heart  will  let  thee, 
Oh !  forget  thou  e'er  wert  kind, 

I  will  strive  too,  to  forget  thee, 
And  in  madness  seem  resign'd. 

And  ah!  relenting  at  my  anguish, 
Should*  thou  chide  the  fruitless  sigh } 

Should'st  thou  bid  me  cease  to  languish, 
Lady,  M  obey,  and  die. 

Then,  farewell,  the  harp  for  ever, 
Once  thou  taught'st  its  strings  to  glow, 

Soon  the  quivering  string  must  sever, 
Touch'd  by  the  icy  band  of  wo* 

Tet  never  shall  these  lips  upbraid  thee, 
With  one  sad  or  murmuring  breath, 

Till  Heaven,  more  kind  than  thou  art,  lady, 
Shall  bid  them  sigh  the  sigh  of  death. 

W. 
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LINES 

Written  in  June,  181*. 

Lovely  shines  the  glimmering  beam. 
On  the  dark  blue  roiling  stream, 
And  all  is  silent,  calm,  and  still* 
Save  the  notes  of  the  distant  whip-poor-will, 
And  nature's  music,  wifd  and  sweet, 
As  the  murmuring  winds  and  waters  meet 
Ah  me  t  when  the  noontide  of  life  is  past, 
And  the  shadows  of  winter  are  gathering  fast, 
And  all  the  soul's  promise  of  joy  is  gone, 
And  the  visions  of  childhood  forever  are  flown*; 
Will  the  moonbeam  shine,  as  brightly  then, 
On  the  dark  stream,  and  wild-wood  glen  ? 
Will  the  wild  bints  note,  so  sweet  and  clear, 
As  softly  meet  the  listening  ear  ? 
Can  nature's  music  charm  the  soul, 
Enthrall'd  in  winter's  wild  control  ? 
Can  breath  of  spring  the  chain  unbind 
In  darkness  fetter'd  round  the  mind  ? 
— There  is  a  power  whose  mild  control 
Gilds  the  dark  billows  of  the  soul  1 
That  bursts  the  twining  chains  that  bind 
The  bounding  heart  and  soaring  mind, 
And  gives  to  Age's  dark  wintery  hour, 
The  sun  that  shone  in  Childhood's  bower-— 
A  brighter  beam — a  lovelier  ray, 
Than  gilded  youth's  unclouded  day ! 

MATILDA 
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FOB  TBS   LADI1S*  I.ITBKABY  CAB  WET. 

TO  MT  LITTLE  DAUGHTER. 

Christmas,  1819. 

A  bright  merry  Christmas  to  700,  my  dear, 
And  if  yoQ  are  good,  it  will  sorely  be  so ; 
Tbo*  thy  fate  may  resemble  the  time  of  the  year, 
m  Let  thy  mind  be  as  pare  as  the  new-fallen  snow. 

Nine  times,  my  young  daughter,  has  Christmas  re- 
turn^ 
Since  heaven  first  gave  thee  to  solace  my  cares; 
And  thy  mother's  affection  has  steadily  burn'd 
'Midst  her  sorrows,  hex  trials,  her  hopes,  and 
her  fears. 

May  every  new  Christmas  still  find  thee  the  same, 

Still  artless,  ingenuous,  kind,  and  sincere ; 
And  oh  !  should'st  tbou  live,  may  thy  pare  vir- 
tuous fame 
Give  me  cause  to  rejoice  at  each  new  coming 
.year. 

HARRIET. 

THE  WALTZ. 

fa  patent  Kaleidoscopes  all  may  discern 

A  novel  attraction  at  every  turn  ; 

And  every  movement  presents  to  the  sight 

A  figure  more  perfect,  a  colour  mote  bright ; 

But  waltaing,  tho'  charming  to  those  who  can  do 

Is  rather  fatiguing  to  people  who  view  it : 
Fortho*  turns  are  incessant,  no  changes  you  meet, 
But  giddiness,  bustle,  embracing,  and  heat. 

At  first  they  move  slowly,  with  caution  and  grace, 
Like  horses  when  just  setting  out  on  a  race ; 
For  dancers  at  ball.*,  just  like  horses  at  races, 
Must  amble  a  little  to  show  off  their  paces. 
The  music  plays  faster,  their  raptures  begin, 
Like  lambkins  they  skip,  like  tetotums  they  spin; 
Now  draperies  whirl,  and  flounces  now  fly, 
And  shoe-ties  at  least  are  eiposed  to  the  eye. 

O'er  the  chalk  covered  ball-room  in  circles  tbey 

swim, 
He  smiles  upon  her,  and  she  smiles  upon  him ; 
Her  arm  on  his  shoulder  Is  tenderly  plac'd, 
His  hand  quite  as  tenderly  circles  her  waist ; 
They  still  bear  in  mind  at  they're  turning  each 

other, 
The  proverb,  that  one  good  tarn's  deserving 

another ; 
And  these  bodily  turns  often  end,  it  is  said, 
In  taming  the  lady's  or  gentleman's  head. 

EPITAPHS. 

0naMr.  Pope,  who  committed  suicide. 

I,  John  Pope, 
Lived  without  hope, 
And  died  by  a  rope. 

On  a  Lady,  tcho  had,  some  how  or  other,  incurred 
the  appellation  of  " Xantippe" 

Beneath  this  stone,  a  lump  of  clay, 

Lies  Arabella  Young, 
Who,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  May, 

Be gan  lo — hold  her  tongue. 


NEW-YORK, 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  15,  1820. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Many  communications  have  been  received, 
since  our  last  acknowledgement,  which  shall  be 
attended  to,  according  to  their  deserts.  We  wish 
our  Correspondents  would  turn  their  attention 
more  to  Prose,  as  we  have  now  more  Poetry  on 
hand  than  we  know  how  to  dispose  of. 

The  superb  mansion  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  at 
Bordeotown,  N.  J.  was  entirely  consumed  by 
fire,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  4th  inst  He  had 
been  at  New-York  on  a  visit,  and  returned  just 
in  time  to  be  a  witness  of  the  smoking  ruins  of  a 
building,  on  the  erection  and  embellishment  of 
which,  he  had  recently  bestowed  much  expense 
and  labour.  This  fire  originated  from  a  stove, 
pipe  in  the  fourth  story.  Most  of  the  furniture 
and  valuable  paintings  were  saved  by  the  domes- 
tics. It  is  stated,  that  the  paintings  alone,  cost 
#160,000,  and  were  considered  the  most  valua- 
ble collection  of  originals  in  the  world. 

Theatrical. — The  managers  of  the  Richmond 
Theatre  bad  assigned  the  receipts  of  the  house 
on  the  6tb  inst.  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  of 
the  late  Mr.  Hopkins  Robertson.  The  Comedy 
of  Speed  the  Plough,  and  the  melo-  drama  of  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake  were  announced  for  that  even- 
ing. Messrs.  hilson,  Pritchard,  Howard,  and 
others,  well  known  on  the  New- York  boards, 
compose  the  company. 

National  Vmscint  /nirilufo*.-- A  number  of  gen- 
tlemen at  Washington  have  appointed  a  board  of 
Managers  to  organise  a  Vaceine  Institution  for 
the  United  States  of  America,  agreeably  to  a 
plan  which  had  been  proposed;  and  they  are 
about  to  petition  Congress  for  an  act  of  incorpo- 
ration to  secure  the  permanent  duration  thereof. 

From  the  Canadian  Couranl. 

Salmon  Rivbr,  (Lines,)  Nov.  26. 
The  people  of  this  vicinity  have  been,  during 
the  last  three  weeks,  very  much  alarmed  by  re- 
peated shocks  of  Earthquakes,  some  of  them  so 
heavy  as  to  shake  violently  the  houses,  startle 
the  inhabitants  from  their  sleep,  rattle  stoves  and 
other  articles  of  furniture,  and  even  to  raise  a 
surf  in  the  river,  when  the  air  was  perfectly 
calm. '  You  may  be  assured  that  this  account  is 
unesaggemted.  There  have  been,  I  believe,  up- 
wards of  forty  shocks  since  the  dark  Tuesday : 
some  of  them  accompanied  with  a  noue  as  loud 
as  that  caused  by  the  discharge  of  a  twenty-four 
pounder  fired  at  the  distance  of  a  mile :  others 
were  attended  by  a  rumbling  sound,  resembling 
that  produced  by  the  finger  on  a  tambarine.  The 
last  shock  was  eiperienced  at  ten  o'clock  last 
night,  and  was  pretty  severe.  Some  are  so  alarm- 
ed, that  they  are  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  go 
to  bed  ;  others  go  to  bed  with  their  clothes  on, 
and  their  cash  in  their  pockets,  fearing  what  may 
happen  in  the  night*.  Hoping  the  worst  is  over, 
I  remain  Sir,  kc.  J.  D. 


MARRIED, 

On  Tuesday  evening,  4tb  inst.  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Whelpley,  Mr.Harvy  Williams,  merchant,  of 
this  city,  to  Miss  Caroline  Conover,  daughter  of 
the  late  Col.  Conover,  of  Sussex  county,  N.  J. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  6th  inst  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Wood  hull,  Mr.  John  Devoe,  of  Bush  wick* 
(L.  I.)  to  Miss  Helen  Ryerson,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Jacob  Ryerson,  of  Wallabout,  (L.  I.) 

On  Thursday  evening,  6th  inst.  try  the  Rev.  Mr. 
M'Leod,  Abram  K.  Colwell,  to  Miss  Leoesa  La- 
boy  team,  both  of  this  city. 

Same  day,  at  Newtown,  (LA.)  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Goldssnttb,  Mr.  William  Bragae,  to  Miss 
Anna  Townsead,  daughter  of  Daniel  Townsend, 
all  of  that  place. 

On  Saturday  evening  last,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
M<Clay,  Mr.  George  C.  Harriott,  to  Miss  Jane 
Riley*  eldest  daughter  of  Joseph  Riley,  Esq.  all 
of  this  city. 

On  Sunday  evening  last,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ire- 
land, Lieut.  William  H.  Mott,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy, 
to  Miss  Louisa  Penniman. 

At  Westchester,  on  Sunday  evening,  2d  inst. 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilkins,  Mr.  David  Henderson, 
to  the  amiable  Miss  Rebecca  Bartlett,  eldest 
daughter  of  John  Bartlett,  Esq.  of  Stoney-Brook. 

At  Newburyport,  (Mass.)  Lieut  Joel  Abbot,  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy,  to  Miss  Mary  Wood,  daughter 
of  AboerWood,  Esq. 

At  Springfield,  (Mass.)  Mr.  David  Goodale, 
aged  eighty-one  years,  to  Miss  Sarah  Colton, 
aged  sixty-one. 


DIED, 

On  Wednesday,  6th  inst.  Charlotte  P.  Allen, 
aged  16  months,  third  daughter  of  Mr.  Freemaui 
Allen,  of  this  city. 

Same  day,  of  a  lingering  illness,  Mr.  Robert 
Stuart,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age. 

Same  day,  Jacob  Rush,  aged  74  years*  Presi- 
dent of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  the 
county  of  Philadelphia. 

On  Thursday  evening,  6th  inst.  after  a  severe 
illness,  which  she  bore  with  Christian  fortitude 
and  resignation,  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Williams,  relict 
of  the  late  John  Williams,  in  the  64th  year  of 
her  age. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  7th  inst.  in  the  49th  year 
of  his  age,  Mr.  Charles  Devoe. 

Same  evening,  Mr.  Jacob  S.  Mott,  aged  66 
years. 

At  Littlestown,  (Penn.)  on  the  23d  alt  sudden- 
ly, Mr.  Jacob  Rider.  The  circumstances  of  his 
death  are  somewhat  singular  :  Mr.  Rider  and  his 
lady  retired  to  bed  between  10  and  11  o'clock — 
some  short  time  after,  there  was  a  considerable 
knocking  at  the  front  door— Mr.  R.  got  up,  put 
on  his  great  coat,  and  went  out  of  doors ;  in  about 
a  minute  he  returned  to  bis  room,  and  informed 
his  wife  he  must  die.  Mrs.  R.  helped  him  to  bed, 
ran  to  a  neighbour  for  assfotance,  and  returned 
in  about  five  minutes,  and  found  her  husband  a 
corpse. 
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AN  ORIGINAL  TALE. 
Jty  ffe  .Asftor  o/  "  Maghawiwty." 

CHAPTER  I. 

K  By  your  leave,  we  will  extend  our  walk 
no  further,"  said  Freeman,  as  he  consulted 
his  watch  by  moon-light.  "  It  lacks  but 
twenty  minutes  of  twelve,  and  my  mother 
will  be  anxiously  awaiting  our  return." 

"  As  you  please,"  replied  his  friend  Fitz- 
allan ;  "  from  the  little  I  have  seen  of  your 
city,"— 

u  Save  me!  Oh !  save  me !"  exclaimed 
a  voice,  in  a  tone  that  instantly  arrested 
the  attention  of  our  two  gallants;  and  ere 
they  could  frame  a  question  of  wonder  or 
inquiry,  a  female  darted  between  them, 
and  clung  to  their  arms  for  support. 

"  Save  you !  from  whom  ?"  inquired  both 
at  once.  "  Explain  the  nature  of  your 
apprehensions,  and  we  will  protect  you  with 
our  lives." 

They  addressed  her  in  vain — for  she 
had  fainted,  and  would  have  fallen  on  the 
pavement,  but  for  the  timely  support  her 


lifeless  form  received  from  the  ready  ex- 
tended arms  of  Fitzallan,  who  exclaimed, 
as  he  tottered  beneath  the  weight  of  his, 
lovely  burden — 

"  Irish  luck,  by  St.  Patrick!  But  twelve 
hours  in  the  country,  and  a  lady  already 
fallen  into  my  arms.  The  devil  burn  Gib- 
son's whiskey,  for  I  don't  exactly  compre- 
hend whether  this  be  jest  or  earnest." 

"  Her  present  situation  cannot  be  affect- 
ed," replied  Freeman,  as  he  assisted  in  so 
changing  her  position  that  the  beams  of  a 
full-orbed  moon,  then  at  the  meridian,  could 
play  on  her  pallid  visage.  A  more  interest- 
ing spectacle  could  scarcely  be  exhibited 
Destitute  of  shawl  or  hat,  a  profusion  of 
auburn  hair  flowed  in  disordered  exube- 
rance over  a  neck  and  shoulder  which 
might  have  furnished,  for  a  sculptor,  the 
most  perfect  model  of  symetry,  while  a  sa- 
ble dress  formed  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  deathly  hue  of  her  complexion. 

«  What's  to  be  done?"  asked  Fitzallan. 
"lama  strangef  to  the  ways  of  your  city, 
and  even  were  I  in  Dublin,  I  believe  I 
should  not  feel  perfectly  at  home  on  this 
occasion.  Whither  shall  we  convey  her  ?" 

At  this  moment  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  and 
a  slight  tremor  of  the  frame,  gave  indica- 
tions of  returning  sensation ;  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  fair  stranger  opened  her  eyes, 
and  starting  from  the  support  of  Fitzallan, 
cried  with  a  voice  and  aspect  of  unaffected 
terror-r- 

"  Oh,  let  me  go !  Where  am  I  ?" 

"  Between  the  rose  and  shamrock,  my 
dear;  what  surer  pledge  of  safety  can  you 
desire  ?" 

"  Oh,  sir,  you  are  &  foreigner,  and  will 
betray  me !  What  will  become  of  me !" 

"  Betray  you!"  exclaimed  the  generous 
Fitzallan,  in  a  tone  that,  perhaps,  savour- 
ed a  little  of  reproach.  u  By  my  soul,  you 
don't  know  that  you  are  speaking  to  a  friend. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  Irishman  that 
would  not  sooner  sacrifice  his  life  than  suf- 
fer a  lady  to  be  injured  ?  Believe  me,  fair 
creature,  you  are  perfectly  safe.  Inform 
us  how  we  can  serve  you,  and  command 
us  to  the  end  of  the  world.  From  whom 
have  you  escaped,  and  what  do  you  fear  ?" 

"  O  that  house ! — that  house !  Save  me 
from  the  wretches  who  inhabit  it !" 


"Where  is  your  home?"  asked  Free- 
man. 

"  Alas !  I  have  no  home ! — My  mother 
is  dead,  and  my  wicked  aim*—— Promise 
that  you  will  not  deliver  me  into  her  power, 
and  I  will  for  ever  bless  you.  I  have  no 
friends,  and  If  you  should  prove"— 

"  Fear  nothing,  my  darling,"  interrupt- 
ed Fitzallan.  "  You  are  now  under  the 
protection  of  gentlemen,  on  whose  honour 
you  may  implicitly  rely.  But  whither  shall 
we  conduct  you?  Freeman,  your  mother"— 

"  Will  treat  her  as  a  daughter,"  replied 
his  friend.  "  Nay,  banish  distrust ;  I  will 
risk  my  life  on  the  cordiality  of  your  re- 
ception." 

"  And  I,  a  thousand  lives,  with  the  ho- 
nour of  a  gentleman  into  the  bargain," 
added  the  ardent  Fitzallan.  "I  have  known 
her  these  fifty  years."— 

"  Pshaw!  Fitzallan.  Her  door  always 
flies  open  to  the  unfortunate." 

"  For  its  binges  are  kept  bright  by  the 
pure  oil  of  benevolence." 

"  To  her  you  may  safely  confide  the 
story  of  your  misfortunes*  She  will  both 
succour  and  counsel  you." 

"  And  receive  you  with  real  genuine 
Irish  hospitality." 

"  But  at  this  late  hour !"  sighed  the  shud- 
dering girl,  as  the  clock  of  St.  Paul's  struck 
twelve.  "  In  this  disorder — what  will  she 
think — what  not  suspect  ?  But  I  am  inno- 
cent, indeed  I  am !" 

"  The  devil  take  him  that  doubts  it,  my 
dear." 

"  Shall  I  not  be  with  you  to  introduce 
you,  to  vouch  for  you  ?"  asked  Freeman. 
"  What  different  course  can  you  propose?" 

"  Alas !  none.  I  am  here  exposed  to 
insults  and— O  Heaven!  direct  me — I 
am  a  friendless  stranger." 

"  And  will  therefore  be  perfectly  at 
home  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  my 
friend's  benevolent  mother.  Come,  come, 
it  is  plain  that  you  have  yet  to  learn  tlwt 
an  appeal  was  never  made  in  vain  to  the 
humanity  or  honour  of  an  Irishman." 

After  some  further  professions  and  en- 
treaties, the  fair  fugitive  consented  to  be 
conducted  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Freeman.  - 

"  This  unseaeonahk  hour" — again  sigh- 
ed the  bare-headed  girl,  as  Freeman  drew 
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the  beli.  Bat  unseasonable  as  it  was,  she 
was  ushered  into  the  house,  and  introduced 
to  its  mistress,  who  had  fortunately  not 
yet  retired  to  rest;  and  unseasonable  as  it 
nay  seem,  the  reader  must  submit  to  the 
same  ceremony  before  we  close  this  chap- 
ter. 

Mrs.  Freeman  was  the  widow  of  an 
English  officer,  who,  after  having  served 
several  years  in  the  Cast  Indies,  returned  to 
his  native  country  with  a  shattered  fortune, 
and  broken  constitution,  and  only  survived 
long  enough  to  settle  a  small  jointure  on 
his  wife,  and  place  his  only  son  in  the 
counting-house  of  her  three  brothers  in 
Liverpool. 

The  drudgery  of  a  mercantile  life,  how- 
ever, was  but  little  suited  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  George  Freeman.  He  sighed  to 
become  a  soldier,  and  nothing  but  the  tears 
and  entreaties  of  his  mother  prevented  his 
pursuing  the  favourite  wish  of  his  heart. 
Hostilities  with  France,  which  had  been 
suspended  by  the  temporary  treaty  of 
Amiens,  had  now  recommenced  with  re- 
newed ardour  by  both  nations,  and  every 
gazette  was  fHled  with  brilliant  accounts  of 
campaigns,  naval  engagements,  and  pane- 
gyrics on  British  heroism.  George  panted 
to  become  a  hero,  and  groaned  under  what 
he  termed  the  caprice  of  affection  and  the 
tyranny  of  trade. 

Filial  tenderness,  however,  aided  by  the 
advice  of  friends,  and  the  remembrance  of 
a  dying  father's  solemn  injunctions,  at 
length  triumphed  ever  his  darling  propen- 
sity, and  for  nearly  four  years  he  devoted 
bis  undivided  attention  to  the  theory  and 
practice  of  that  golden  science  which  too 
often  demoralizes  the  nation  it  enriches. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  period,  an  event 
occurred  not  less  congenial  to  his  wishes 
than  the  project  he  had  so  reluctantly  aban- 
doned. 

The  senior  partner  in  the  firm  had  long 
cherished  the  idea  of  migrating  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  as  the  increase  of  business 
now  rendered  it  expedient  to  establish  a 
branch  of  their  house  in  New- York,  he  de- 
termined to  put  his  plan  into  immediate 
execution.  An  ardent  lover  of  rational  li- 
berty himself,  he  wished  his  children, to  be 
educated  in  a  country  whete  it  existed  in 
its  greatest  purity.  As  his  family  was 
small,  and  his  individual  fortune  consider* 
ble,  he  proposed  to  make  bis  widowed  sis- 
ter and  her  son  the  partners  of  his  future 
destiny.    Mrs*  Freeman  at  first  hesitated j 


but  a  strong  attachment  to  her  brother's 
family,  added  to  the  eager  solicitations  of 
her  son,  who  ardently  longed  to  see  the 
new  world,  at  length  overcame  every  scru- 
ple. Propitious  winds  wailed  them  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  they  took  possession  of 
an  elegant  mansion  in  Broadway,  on  the 
tenth  day  of  June,  1805. 
1  Among  the  friends  from  whom  George 
Freeman  parted  with  the  greatest  reluc- 
tance, was  James  Fitzallan,  a  young  Irish* 
man,  of  "  good  family ,"  as  they  say  in 
Europe,  of  the  same  age,  and  pursuing 
the  same  profession  with  himself.  An  epis- 
tolary correspondence  was  established  be- 
tween them,  through  which  medium  Free- 
man promised  to  give  a  faithful  description 
of  this  land  of  promise,  and  of  every  inci- 
dent he  met  which  could  interest  his  friend. 
Alas !  in  his  third  letter  it  was  our  emi- 
grant's duty  to  record  the  death  of  his  un- 
cle, aunt,  and  cousin,  by  the  yellow  fever ! 
Two  orphan  daughters  were  all  that  re- 
mained of  his  patron's  family.  The  panic- 
struck  inhabitants  of  New- York  were  fly- 
ing frojn  the  city — business  was  suspended 
— and  the  counting-houses  generally  closed. 

The  various  and  arduous  duties  which 
devolved  on  Freeman  by  this  afflicting 
event,  were  met  with  a  firmness,  and  exe- 
cuted with  an  alacrity,  that  displayed  no 
ordinary  mind ;  the  latent  energies  of  which, 
being  thus  called  into  action,  gradually  de- 
veloped intellectual  resources  which  he  was 
ignorant  that  he  possessed.  When  the  pu- 
rifying frosts  of  autumn  had  dispersed  the 
fatal  pestilence,  and  recalled  the  fugitive 
citizens  to  their  avocations,  he  resumed  the 
business. of  the  counting-house,  and  gave 
such  perfect  satisfaction  by  his  returns,  that 
the  two  brothers  in  Liverpool  solicited  him 
to  continue  as  a  partner  in  the  place  of  his 
deceased  uncle,  to  which  proposition  he 
cheerfully  assented. 

Five  years  rolled  round,  and  beheld 
Freeman  increasing  in  wealth  and  influence. 
His  mother  and  her  two  neices  composed 
his  household,  and  in  this  happy  circle  his 
affections  were  all  centred,  for  he  had 
formed  no  foreign  attachments.  He  had 
received  some  important  advices  from  Eng- 
land, on  the  day  before  this  history  com- 
mences, of  which  Fitzallan  was  the  bearer. 


To  speak  ill  of  a  man  in  his  absence  shows 
a  base  mind ;  and  to  his  fece,  is  .adding 
affiront  to  the  scandal. 
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— "  this  comes  of  modesty  in  a  man !  The  ladies, 
to  give  them  their  due)  are  getting  rid  of  it  as  fast  as 
they  can,  to  set  the  other  sex  a  better  example." 

Time  and  chance — the  collision  of  inte- 
rests and  the  revolutions  of  opinion  have 
wrought,  and  still  continue  to  work,  many 
and  important  changes  in  the  yielding  sur- 
face of  human  society.  The  gentle,  though 
increasing  progress  of  improvement,  and 
the  rude  and.  way  ward  ravages  of  ambition, 
have  undermined  and  prostrated  the  most 
firmly  grounded  notions,  and  the  proudest 
institutions  of  hoary-headed  antiquity. — 
Wave  rolls  on  wave,  and  revolution  suc- 
ceeds revolution,  each  in  its  turn  to  be  ob» 
titer  ated;  and  all  alike  without  perpetuity. 
Amid  this  concussion  of  elements,  this  ra- 
pid and  unceasing  succession  of  ever-vary- 
ii%  opinions,  there  are  however  some  few9 
so  congenial  to  the  best  feelings  of  univer- 
sal man— so  closely  intertwined  with  "  our 
most  dear  heart-strings/9  that  they  remain, 
through  each  successive  age,  unshaken  and 
unvaried.     Considered  with  reference  to  , 
these  particulars,  human  society  may,  per- 
haps,not  unaptly,  be  compared  to  the  broad 
bosom  of  the  mountain  lake,  exposed  by 
its  situation  to  the  fierce  warpings  of  every 
wind,  now,  gently  curled  by  the  still  mur- 
murings  of  the  "  sweet  south,"  and  anon, 
dashing  its  billows  in  the  very  "  welkin's 
cheek,"  yet  reflecting,  alike  in  storm  and 
stillness,  the  towering  cliffs  that  form  around 
its  brink,  and  the  sweet  wild-flowers  that 
love  to  lave  their  tendrils  in  its  waters. 
Among    those-    fragrant    flowers    which 
through  all  the  changes  of  the  world  have 
still  survived;  and  bloomed  and  blossomed 
even  in  desolation,  the  most  triumphantly 
conspicuous— the  most  delightful  to  the 
fancy  and  the  heart,  is  that  gentle,  yet 
restless,  influence,which  female  solicitation, 
and  female  example  have  ever,  and  deserv- 
edly, exerted. 

To  pursue,  with  a  glance  however  rapid, 
the  splendid  track  of  female  ascendency, 
delighful  as  it  might  be,  were  still  as  end- 
less as  unnecessary.  Endless— for  who, 
once  entered,  could  leave  a  path  so  fair 
and  flowery?  and  unnecessary — when  there 
is  scarce  a  page  of  story,  sacred  or  profane, 
but  chronicles  some  fair  effect  of  woman's 
virtue ;  when  in  the  language  of  a  "  mighty 
master  of  the  lay," 

"  Nought  under  heav'a  so  strongly  doth  allure 
The  sens*  of  maa,  and  all  his  mind  possess, 
As  btsmty's  lovely  bait,  that  doth  procure 
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Great  warriors  of  their  rigour  to  repeal, 
And  mighty  hands  forget  their  manliness, 

Drawn  with  the  power  of  a  heart-rtbtmng  sye, 
And  wrapt  in  fetters  of  a  golden  tress : 

That  can  with  melting  pleasance  mollify 
Their  hardened  hearts  enured  to  blood  and  cru- 
elty." 

«  So,  whilome,  loara'd  that  mighty  Jewish 
swain, 
Each  of  whose  locks  did  match  a  man  of  might, 

To  lay  his  spoils  before  his  leman's  train ; 
So  also  did  the  great  Cetaeaa  knight 
For  his  love's  sake  his  lion  skin  nadight : 

And  so  old  warlike  Anthony  neglect 
The  world's  wide  rata  for  Cleopatra's  sight. 

Such  woudroevpower  has  woman's  faire  aspect 
To  captive  men,  and  make  them  all  the  world 
reject." 

The  very  means  by  which  this  ascen- 
dency has  been  effected,  presents  a  barrier 
against  every  encroachment  upon  it  To 
a  superiority  gained  by  deeds  of  prowess, 
and  yielded  only  to  greater  skill,  or  greater 
force,  the  submission  will  be  compulsory 
and  unwilling.  But  the  ascendency  of 
fsoJMft— it  is  the  trophy  of  her  weakness, 
the  tribute  to  her  charms:  a  concession 
yielded  to  her  very  helplessness,  which  all 
the  strength  of  all  the  world  could  not  have 
compelled.  Where  then  the  hand  so  rude 
as  to  exert  itself  against  the  mild  entreaty 
of  woman's  eye?  Or  where  the  tongue 
which  would  contend  against  the  "  silence 
of  pure  innocence" — that  "  prone  and 
speechless  dialect"  which  man— -while  he 
be  mass— cannot  withstand  ? 

But  is  there  no  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  exertion  of  a  prerogative  so  widely 
granted  and  so  calmly  yielded  to?  Brings 
not  this  powerful  influence  in  its  train  some 
evils  against  which  the  eye  of  caution  and 
the  hand  of  correction  should  be  prompt- 
ly, though  delicately,  directed?  It  does. 
That  danger,  and  those  evils  have  elicited 
this  paper;  and  warmly  as  he  admires 
the  charms,  and  deeply  as  he  reveres  the 
virtues,  of  the  female  sex,  the  Hermit 
would  deem  himself  unworthy  of  that  re- 
verend name,  and  strip  from  his  body,  as 
polluted,  the  cowl  and  "  hairy  gown"  of 
his  profession,  did  be  fail  to  point  out  the 
hidden  canker  by  whieh  those  charms  are 
corrupted,  and  the  envenomed  tooth  of  that 
worm  by  which  the  fair  flower  of  that  vir- 
tue will  be  blasted. 

Virtue !  it  is  pre-eminently — nay,  inse- 
parably, the  attribute  of  woman.  Inter- 
est— policy — character  5  ten  thousand  va- 
rying motives  may  impress  upon  man  the 
necessity  of  adopting  at  least  its  semblance: 


but  if  woman  be  not  truly  virtuous,  she  is 
undone 5  she  hazards,  as  a  thing  of  nought, 
her  existence — nay  her  "  immortal  reputa- 
tion." He,  in  the  hour  of  temptation  or 
of  danger,  may  summon  to  his  aid  the  re- 
sults of  experience,  the  treasures  of  learn- 
ing, or  the  weapons  of  valour ;  and  if,  at 
the  worst,  he  yield,  the  world  will  pity  his 
misfortunes,  and  forgive  his  weakness.  But 
fhe — a  life  Without  experience,  a  mind  un- 
disciplined, an  arm  unnerved-— where  are 
her  weapons  ?  "  Single  and  helpless" — 
what  is  her  armour  ? — ^is  virtue !  without 
it,  single,  indeed,  and  helpless  she  must 
fall,  and  fall  for  ever ; — 

"  She  that  hat  th*t,  is  clad  in  complete  steel 
She  may  pass  on  with  unbleached  majesty, 
Nor  savage  fierce,  bandit,  or  mountaineer 
Will  dare  to  soil  her  virgin  purity." 

A  female,  truly  modest,  should  shrink, 
one  would  imagine,  from  the  most  distant 
idea  even  of  implied  impurity,  with  an  im- 
pulse, not  less  instinctive,  than  that  of  the 
sensitive  plant.  Not  content  that  herself 
be  chaste  as  the  "  thrice-bolted  snow,"  she 
should  avoid  every  communication  with  that 
foul  spirit  whose  very  breath  is  rank  conta- 
gion, and  his  slightest  contact,  death ;  and  in 
her,  that  should  be  realized,  which,  as 
related  of  some  exquisitely  rare  and  deli- 
cate plants,  that  on  being  exposed  to  air 
in  the  least  degree  contaminated  with  cor- 
rupt or  noxious  vapours,  they  immediately 
languish  and  die.  She  should  create  and 
preserve  around  her  an  atmosphere  of  very 
and  unsuspected  purity — 

"  So  dear  to  heav'n  is  saintly  chastity, 
That  when  a  soul  is  fouod  sincerely  so, 
A  thousand  liveried  aogels  lacky  her,  * 

Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt" 

The  noisome  pestilence  b  not  more  cer- 
tainly contracted  from  the  infected  corse, 
than  are  immodest  and  immoral  habits  from 
the  company  and  conversation  of  the  im- 
modest and  immoral.  And  yet — shame 
that  it  should  be  so ! — how,  almost  exclu- 
sively, is  the  drawing-room  of  the  fashion- 
able female  crowded  with  "  shallow  jesters 
and  rash  bavin  wils" — how  frequently,  and 
how  unworthily,  is  her  confidence  reposed 
on  the  profane,  the  dissolute,  and  the  li- 
centious; men  whose  only  virtue  is  that 
they  have  avoided  hypocrisy,  and  whose 
proudest  boast  it  is,  that  they  are  proof 
against  every  suspicion  of  allegiance  to  ho- 
nour, honesty  or  decorum.  "  I  cannot 
bear/'  said  the  fashionable  Honoria,  "  to 


see  a  gentleman  bhish  ;  for  it  is  confirma- 
tion strong  to  me  of  a  plentiful  lack  of 
brains !" — And  yet,  Honoria  is  one,  who, 
from  her  rank,  her  fortune,,  and  her  ac- 
complishments, must  shine  conspicuously 
in  the  firmament  of  fashion,  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude— one,  to  whom  all  who  are 
in  the  gross  darkness  of  the  unfashionable 
world  must  look  for  light,  and  who  might 
guide  the  erring  and  the  ignorant  in  the 
way  of  that  virtue  which  constitutes  the 
ground  and  basis  of  true  politeness :  above 
all,  Honoria  is  a  female— one  of  that  loft 
and  gentle  sex  whose  manners  should  give 
a  tone  to  the  risen,  and  whose  virtues  might 
be  the  charm  and  the  model  of  the  rising 
generation. 

While  there  be  one  female  cheek  that 
will  not  glow,  much  less,  one  female  lip  that 
will  not  falter,  at  the  utterance  of  senti- 
ments like  this,  every  attempt,  from  any 
other  source  to  stay  that  torrent  of  licen- 
tiousness, which,  after  having  broken  down 
the  barriers  of  decorum,  and  overflowed 
one  whole  section  of  continental  Europe, 
has  now  reached  the  shores  of  young — I 
would  have  said  of  innocent— America, 
will  be  but  vain  and  inefficient.  Still,  vain 
and  inefficient  though  it  be,  one  wbo  duly 
appreciates  the  force  of  female  influence; 
who,  looking  back  through  the  lengthening 
vista  of  departed  years,  beholds  what  it  has 
done,  and  forward  to  ages  yet  unchronicled, 
sees  what  it  might  do,  and  what  without  it 
must  be  left  undone — such  an  one  would  be 
unfaithful  to  his  dearest  interests  and  holiest 
obligations,  did  he  not  record  bis  feeble, 
perhaps  unheeded  censure.  We  cannot  see 
without  the  deepest  regret  those  charms 
which  should  have  been  the  guerdon  of  va- 
lour, and  the  reward  of  worth,  polluted  by 
the  stupid  gaze  of  the  coward  and  the  fop— 
that  lip  which  should  teach  the  lisping  in- 
fant how  to  pray,  and  sooth  the  sorrows 
of  age,  and  sickness,  and  poverty,  sanc- 
tioning that  immodesty  which  it  might  have 
awed  into  nothingness,  and  giving  license 
to  that  licentiousness  which  it  alone  can 
arrest — perversions  like  these,  we  cannot 
witness  without  severe  regret  and  decided 
disapprobation.  And  yet,  •  of  perversions 
like  these — shocking  as  to  her  more  serious 
moments  it  may  be — is  she  guilty,  who,  by 
branding  modesty  as  dullness,  and  "  goodly 
shamefaceduess"  as  stupidity,  derides  men 
into  vice,  and  satirizes  them  into  indelicacy, 

I  could — if  characters  were  not  unfash- 
ionable, I  would — pourtray  one,  and  from 
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the  life  too,  not  at  all  inferior  to  her  with 
whose  I  would  contrast  it,  in  rank,  or  for- 
tune, or  accomplishments,  and  yet— but  I 
forbear  the  contrast. 

Indelicacy  was  not  always  fashionable, 
nor  was  modesty  always  considered  as  proof 
positive  of  downright  stupidity.  In  that 
golden  age  of  chivalry,  when  all  the  men 
were  brave,  and  all  the  women  virtuous, 
there  were  those,  and  in  good  credit  too, 
who  ventured  openly  to  admire  that  price- 
less picture  by  the  Claude  Lorrain  of  En- 
glish poesy;— 

M  Unto  the  ground  she  cast  her  modest  eye, 
And  ever  and  anone,  with  rosie  red, 

The  bashful  blood  her  snowy  cheekes  did  die. 

And  her  became  as  polish 'd  ivorie, 
Which  cunning  craftsman's  hand  hath  overlaid 

With  fair  Vermillion,  or  pure  lastery j 

Me  ever  durst  her  eyes  from  ground  up-reare, 
Ne  ever  once  did  look  up  from  her  dress, 

As  if  some  blame  of  evil  she  did  feare, 

That  in  her  cheek  made  roses  oft  appear." 

"  Cela  doit  autrefois  ainsi,  mais  nous 
avons  change  tout  cela,"  says  Moiiere— 
we  have  to  be  sure  changed  all  that  now; 
but  still,  old-fashioned  as  it  may  seem,  no 
modern  daub  of  rouge  and  pearl-powder 
will  ever  rival  that  a  heav'nly  portraict," 
that "  goodly  mixture  of  complexions/'  to 
the  eye,  or  in  the  heart  of 

THE  HERMIT. 
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THE  MISCELLANIST,  No.  IB. 

"  The  man  how  Wess'd,  who,  sick  of  gaudy  scenes, 
Is  led  by  choice  to  take  his  favourite  walk 
Beneath  death's  gloomy  silent  cypress  shade, 
Unpierc'd  by  vanity's  fantastic  ray  ;— 
To  read  his  monuments,  to  weigh  his  dust, 
Visit  his  vaults,  and  dwell  among  the  tombs." 

Yockg. 

"  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou 
return,"  is  the  language  of  inspiration.  And 
from  the  fall  of  man  to  the  present  day, 
experience  has  verified  the  declaration. 
Man  may  exert  all  his  powers  of  body  and 
mind,  to  raise  himself  an  everlasting  mo- 
nument ;  but  it  shall  moulder  away  beneath 
the  corrosive  touch  of  time,  and  at  length 
exhibit  no  other  grandeur  than  magnifi- 
cence in  ruin.  On  all  human  wisdom,  God 
hath  written  vanity;  on  ail  human  great- 
ness, he  hath  impressed  decay.  Even  man, 
the  "  lord  of  this  inferior  creation,"  shall 
soon  be  as  though  he  had  not  been,  and  go 
to  that  unknown  country  whence  there  Is 


no  return.  However  large  may  have  been 
his  possessions;  however  large  his  con- 
nexions; however  exalted  his  character, 
or  extensive  his  fame;  when  once  the  cur- 
tain drops,  they  all  vanish  together.  "Where 
are  the  mighty  thunderbolts  of  war,  the 
Roman  Caesars,  and  the  Grecian  chiefs  ?'' 
With  what  swelling  hearts  and  conscious 
pride  did  they  move  along,  while  the  nod- 
ding plume,  the  prancing  steed,  and  the 
banners  displayed,  heightened  the  glory  of 
the  procession !  How  did  they  look  de- 
fiance, and  make  the  world  tremble  at  their 
nod  !  But  swept  away  by  that  overwhelm- 
ing deluge,  which  mingles  kings  and  their 
slaves  in  one  common  destruction,  the  pla- 
ces which  once' knew  and  honoured  them, 
now  know  them  no  more;  and  nothing  of 
their  noise  and  greatness  remain,  but  the 
shadow  of  a  name,  that  seems  to  stalk 
through  the  page  of  history,  like  some  un- 
easy ghost,  tormented  with  the  remem- 
brance of  his  crimes. 

However  solemn  the  consideration,  death 
is  a  subject  to  which  our  minds  should  fre- 
quently recur;  and  every  thing  must  be 
useful  which  tends  to  bring  it  more  fre- 
quently to  our  remembrance.  The  graves 
of  our  friends  and  forefathers  are  not  only 
well  calculated  to  dp  this;  but  also  well 
intended  to  act  upon  that  principle  in  man 
which  excites  the  fear  of  being  forgotten. 
Mankind  in  every  age,  from  the  untutored 
savage  to  the  refined  individual  of  civilised 
society,  have  ever  been  actuated  by  this 
fear.  The  idea,  that  in  a  few  short  years 
they  shall  vanish  from  the  earth,  and  their 
name  and  their  place  be  no  more  remem- 
bered, conveys  no  welcome  sensations. 
That  their  names  should  awhile  survive  the 
extinction  of  life,  and  their  memories  be 
transmitted  to  future  generations,  is  one  of 
those  reflections  which  play  warmly  round 
the  heart,  and  which  the  winter  of  age, 
and  the  tempest  of  misfortune  alike  inef- 
fectually assail.  Among  the  Egyptians 
this  desire  appears  to  have  been  a  ruling 
principle.  A  superstitious  notion  here  pre- 
vailed, that  provided  the  body  was  pre- 
served from  putrefaction,  at  the  expiration 
of  three  thousand  years  it  would  again 
be  reanimated  by  the  soul.  This  gave  rise 
to  the  embalming  of  bodies,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  sepulchres;  and  although  the  re- 
finements of  modern  times  have  abolished 
the  custom  of  embalming,  yet,  when  the 
body  is  consigned  to  its  kindred  earth,  the 
desire  of  giving  the  name  a  abort  reprieve 


from  oblivion,  is  still  retained.  The  weal- 
thy and  the  powerful,  those  who  have  sig- 
nalized themselves  by  the  sword,  or  risen 
to  eminence  by  literary  efforts,  are  com- 
memorated by  monuments  graced  with 
sculptures,  and  diversified  with  inscrip- 
tions; while  a  rude  stone  only  serves  to 
show  where  the  humbler  tenants  of  the  sod 
repose. 


"  These  graves,  with  bending  osier  bound, 
That  nameless  heave  the  crumbled  ground., 
Quick  to  the  glancing  thought  disclose 
Where  toil  and  poverty  repose. 
But  marble  tombs  that  rise  oa  high, 
Whose  dead  in  vaulted  arches  lie, 
Whose  pillars  swell  with  sculptur'd  stones, 
Arms,  angels,  epitaphs,  and  bones; 
These,  all  the  poor  remains  of  state, 
'Adorn  the  rich,  or  praise  the  great." 

"  Man  is  a  creature  who  depends  for  his 
feelings  upon  the  operations  of  sense."  In 
contemplating  the  tombs  of  our  forefather*, 
the  mind  is  impressed  with  feelings  of  awe. 
The  recollection  is  frequently  awakened— 
Some  spirit  escapes  from  their  ashes,  and 
whispers  to  us  things  unfelt  before.  The 
imagination  brings  from  the  tomb  the 
shades  of  those  whom  we  once  knew  and 
loved.  Some  friend  or  relation  who  has 
gone  before  us,  passes  in  visionary  review 
before  the  eye,  and  recalls  hours  that  h?ye 
long  been  forgotten.  And  although  every 
object  in  life  conveys  to  the  contemplative 
mind  reflections  on  the  instability  of  gran- 
deur, and  the  sad  vicissitudes  to  which  all 
human  affairs  are  subject;  yet  here,  these 
objects  are  so  numerous  and  so  striking, 
that  they  make  an  impression  on  the  most 
careless  and  inattentive.  We  cannot  avoid 
making  interesting  comparisons,  and  re- 
flecting, 


1  as  softly-sad  we  tread 


Above  the  venerable  dead, 

Time  was,  like  ns  they  life  possess'd, 

And  time  shall  be,  that  we  shall  rest." 

The  fall  and  desolation  of  human  nature, 
the  ruins  of  man,  the  dust  and  ashes  of 
many  generations  scattered  over  the  earth, 
and  the  frequent  examples  of  mortality 
which  continually  strike  our  view,  lead  us 
to  reflect,  with  seriousness  and  profit,  on  the 
vicissitudes  of  life.  "  Death  is  the  great 
teacher  of  mankind ;  the  voice  of  wisdom 
comes  from  the  tomb;  and  reflections 
which  show  us  the  vanity,  will  teach  us 
the  value  of  life." 

MISCELLANIST. 

January,  l&Kfc 
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LEISURE  HOUBS,  No.  It 
One  of  the  most  noble  and  generous  feel- 
ings that  can  possibly  exist  in  the  breast 
•f  man,  is  friendship. 

The  friendships  of  childhood  are  gene- 
rally fleeting,  for  they  are  often  formed  on 
capricious  attachments,  almost  instantly 
springing  up,  and  as  soon  dying  away ;  but 
those  of  maturer  years,  which  form  them- 
selves  reciprocally  in  the  soul, "grow  with 
our  growth,  and  strengthen  with  our  years-" 
True  friendship  is  a  tender  feeling,  and 
•nly  exists  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  are 
possessed  of  noble,  generous,  and  lofty 
sentiments. 

Whilst  the  hand  of  plenty  lavishingly  scat- 
ters  from  her  store  to  our  every  want,  and  we 
are  basking  in  the  bright  sunshine  of  prospe- 
rity, bow  numerous  are  our  supposed  friends; 
we  behold,  ha  the  features  of  each  face,  the 
sunny  smile  of  pretended  affection ;  they 
appear  to  almost  unconsciously  spring  up 
en  every  side,  and  each  one  appears  some- 
what anxious  to  augment,  if  possible,  our 
enjoyment;  but — 

"  Let  the  scene  shift,  let  poverty  ensue, 
Friendship  withdraws,  and  scarcely  bids  adieu." 

And  such  is  the  common  friendship  of 
the  world ;  like  light  clouds  that  bask  them- 
selves in  the  mellowing  beams  of  the  sun, 
until  some  portentous  gloom  begins  to 
throw  itself  around,  when  each  withdraws 
its  smiling  aspect.  True  friendship  knows 
no  change — no  diminutions— and  he 

«  Who  dare  stand  by  as,  when  in  deep  distress, 
And  then  his  love  and  pity  most  express," 

we  shall  ever  "  wear  him  in  our  heart's 
core,"  and  should  hail  him  as  our  friend ;  for 
in  his  breast  would  live  a  feeling  so  sacredly 
true,  that  it  would  experience  no  withering, 
however  keen  might  be  the  chill  of  adver- 
sity. "  The  firmness  and  constancy  of  a 
true  friend,  is  a  circumstance  so  extremely 
delightful  to  persons  in  any  kind  of  distress, 
that  the  distress  itself,  (if  it  be  only  tem- 
porary, and  admits  of  relief)  is  more  than 
compensated,  by  bringing  this  comfort  with 
it." 

lathe  "bright  complexion,  cordial  warmth, 
And  elevating  spirit  of  a  friend,*' 

we  find  a  balm  for  all  our  misfortunes,  let 
them  be  of  whatever  nature  they  may. 
When  the  heart  is  almost  overburdened 
with  its  sorrows,  where  can  it  find  any 


earthly  relief,  except  in  the  sympathizing 
bosom  of  a  friend,  where  it  can  unbosom, 
as  it  were,  each  painful  sensation;  and  as 
the  genial  smile  of  the  sun  unlocks  the  icy 
fetters  from  the  mountain's  brow,  so  does 
the  warm  smiles  from  a  true  friend  melt 
the  frozen  feelings  of  adversity. 

ROLLA. 
Flatbvuh,  (L.  /.) 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LlTEBAEY  CABINET. 

«  Aii  I  tell  thee  a  lie,  spit  in  my  face,  and  call  me 
a  horse." 

These  humourous  words,  uttered  by  Fal- 
staff  to  his  companion,  Prince  Hal,  are  a 
striking  instance  of  the  unwillingness  every 
man  has,  to  be  thought  a  liar  by  the  world, 
however  satisfied  he  may  be,  to  be  one  in 
reality.    I  consider  them  as  speaking  vo- 
lumes in  favour  of  Shakspeare's  judgment 
of  character,  and  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture; and  from  reading  them,  alone,  am 
confirmed  in  the  opinion  I  always  enter- 
tained, that  men  are  more  generally  des- 
pised by  the  world,  for  being  found  out  to 
be  rogues,  than  for  actually  being  so.    This 
arises  from  the  imperfection  of  our  natures. 
Accustomed  to  consult  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  in  preference  to  our  own  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong,  we  frequently,  to  acquire 
a  reputation,  act  against  the  bias  of  our 
consciences  ;  and  thus,  from  a  practice  of 
hypocrisy,  to  oblige  the  world,  proceed  by 
regular  steps,  to  a  thousand  petty  artifi- 
ces, to  obtain  the  most  trivial  results,  till, 
by  being  accustomed  to  a  disingenuous 
course  of  practices,  we  habitually  acquire 
an  artful  demeanour,  calculated  to  deceive 
ourselves,  whereby  the  upbraiding*  of  con- 
science are  silenced,  and  we  become  irre- 
vocably lost  to  all  sense  of  honour  and  in- 
tegrity. 

FLUTTER. 


to  them  new  charms,  and  give  additional 
pleasure  to  that  which  arises  from  the  good 
he  does  to  bis  fellow  creatures.  Thy 
very  severity  is  a  benefit;  thou  takest 
from  happiness  only  that  which  must  cor- 
rupt it;  thou  forbiddest  us  to  cherish  only 
what  we  must  blush  to  love.  Should 
fate,  on  the  other  hand,  overwhelm  a  soul 
which  obeys  thy  laws,  it  is  then  we  find 
in  thee  the  surest  support.  Without  en- 
joining insensibility,  which  nature  hap- 
pily renders  impossible,  thou  teachest  us 
to  endure  the  evils  thou  permittest  to  afflict 
us;  thou  descendest  into  the  bleeding  heart 
to  assuage  its  pains,  and  to  instil  a  reviving 
hope. 

EVERARD. 


FOR  THE  LADIB8?  LITEKAttY  CABINET. 

Religion,  how  great  is  thy  influence  over 
mankind!  For  how  many  virtues  are 
mortals  indebted  to  thee!  How  happy 
is  the  man  that  penetrates  thy  sublime 
truths !  he  continually  finds  in  thy  bosom 
an  asylum  against  vice,  and  a  refuge  from 
adversity.  Should  inconstant  fortune  smile 
on  his  innocent  wishes,  should  his  day 
glide  on  without  a  cloud  thou  canst  add 


From  the  Trmton  True  American* 

HEATHEN  MYTHOLOGY. 
The  following  sketches  of  Heathen  My- 
thology may  refresh  the  memories  of  some, 
and  inform  the  minds  of  others,  on  several 
particulars,  frequently  (probably  too  often) 
alluded  to  in  modern  composition  and  con- 
versation. 

THE  MUSES 

Were  nine  in  number,  said  to  have  been 
daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne,  or 
Memory,  mistresses  of  the  sciences,  pa- 
tronesses of  poetry  and  music,  &c.  and 
were  formerly  represented  as  beautiful  vir- 
gins, sometimes  dancing  in  a  ring  around 
Apollo,  sometimes  as  playing  on  musical 
instruments,  or  engaged  in  scientific  pur- 
suits. They  are  called  Muses,  from  a 
Greek  word,  signifying  to  meditate,  to  •*- 
quire;  and  had  each  a  name  derived  from 
some  particular  accomplishment  of  mind, 
or  branch  of  science. 

The  first  of  the  Muses,  Clio,  derives 
her  name  from  the  Greek  word  signifying 
glory,  renown.  She  presided  over  history. 
She  was  supposed  to  have  invented  the 
guitar,  which  instrument  she  is  frequently 
depicted  as  holding  in  her  hand,  together 
with  the  plectrum,  the  instrument  with 
which  the  ancients  struck  their  guitar  or 
lyre. 

Thalia  presided  over  comedy.  Her  name 
signifies  the  blooming.  She  is  represented 
reclining  on  a  pillar,  holding  in  her  hand 
a  mask. 

Melpomene  presided  over  tragedy.  She 
is  generally  seen  with  her  hand  resting  upon 
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the  club  of  Hercules;  because  the  object 
of  tragedy  was  to  represent  the  brilliant 
actions  and  the  misfortunes  of  heroes. 

Euterpe  was  the  patroness  of  instrumen- 
tal music.  Her  name  signifies  the  agreea- 
ble. She  is  always  depicted  as  surrounded 
with  various  instruments  of  music. 

Terpsichore,  or  the  amusing,  presided 
over  the  dance.  She  has  always  a  smiling 
countenance  3  with  one  foot  lightly  touch- 
ing the  earth,  while  the  other  sports  in  air. 
Erato's  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
word  signifying  love.  She  u  the  inspirer 
of  light  poetry,  of  the  triumphs  and  com- 
plaints of  lovers. 

-  Polyhymnia  takes  her  name  from  the 
great  variety  of  her  songs.  She  presides 
over  miscellaneous  poetry  and  the  ode. . 

Urania  or  the  heavenly,  was  esteemed 
as  the  inventress  of  astronomy.  In  her 
hand  she  holds  a  globe,  which  sometimes 
appears  placed  on  a  tripod,  and  then  she 
>  grasps  a  scale,  or  a  pair  of  compasses. 
CaBtepe  owes  her  name  to  the  majesty 
of  her  voice.  She  presides  over  rhetoric 
and  epic  poetry.   . 

The  Muses  are  frequently  represented 
surrounding  Apollo,  on  Mount  Parnassus, 
or  Helicon;  while  Pegasus,  with  extend- 
ed wings,  springs  forward  into  the  air,  and 
with  his  foot  gushes  the  fountain  Hippo- 
erene. 

TUB  ORACCS 

Were  supposed  to  be  the  daughters  of 
Bacchus  and  Venus,  and  were  three  in 
number,  viz.  Aglaia,  Thalia,  and  Eu- 
phrosynt.  They  were  painted  as  beau- 
tiful young  virgins,  lightly  dressed  in  gauze 
robes,  crowned  with  flowers,  ears  of  corn, 
grapes  and  olive  branches,  and  in  elegant 
attitudes.  They  were  supposed  to  give  its 
attractive  charms  to  beauty  of  every  kind, 
to  dispense  the  gift  of  pleasing,  and  pre- 
side over  friendship  and  gratitude. 

TUB  FURIES 

Were  three  in  number,  Tisiphone,  Me- 
gara,  and  Alecto.  They  were  accounted 
to  be  the  daughters  of  Acheron  and  Nox. 
Their  names  signify  rage,  slaughter,  and 
envy.  They  are  represented  with  torches 
in  their  hands,  snakes  instead  of  hair,  and 
a  whip  of  serpents  or  scorpions. 

THE  FATES 

Were  likewise  three  in  number ;  daugh- 
-ters  of  Necessity.     They  were  supposed 


to  spin,  and  cut  the  thread  of  human  life 
and  destiny.  Clotho  held  the  distaff.— 
Lachesis  turned  the  spindle. — Atropos  cut 
the  thread.  Happy  days  were  spun  out  of 
gold  and  silver,  while  the  thread  of  sorrow 
was  of  black  worsted.  The  Fates  are  re- 
presented as  three  women  bending  under 
the  weight  of  years.  Clotho  wore  a  robe 
of  various  colours,  and  a  crown  composed 
of  seven  stars.  Her  distaff  reached  from 
heaven  to  earth.  The  robe  of  Lachesis 
was  spangled  with  stars,  and  near  her  lay 
a  number  of  spindles.  Atropos  was  cloth- 
ed in  black,  and  held  the  fatal  shears,  ready 
to  cut  the  thread  of  life. 


MARRIAGE  CEREMOflY  IN  INDIA. 
Calcutta,  Julyll. 
The  Bombay  papers  contain  an  account 
of  the  celebration  of  a  marriage  ceremony, 
which  took  place  at  Indore  on  the  third  of 
May,  between  his  highness  Mulha  Row 
Holker,  and  Chander  Bye,  on  which  occa- 
sion, the  Resident,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  ac- 
companied by  a  number  of  officers,  were 
present.    The  accounts  state,  that  "  the 
l?ride  being  of  Rajpoot  extraction,  and  of  a 
higher  cast  than  the  bridegroom,  a  peculiar 
ceremony  was  in  consequence  observed. 
In  Hindoo  marriages,  it  is  the  custom  for 
the  bridegroom  to  stand  on  one  side  of  a 
suspended  cloth,  the  bride  being  on  the 
other  side  5  upon  the  Brahmin's  clapping 
his  hands  the  cloth  is  dropped,  and  the  bride, 
advancing  to  her  husband,  throws  a  gar- 
land over  his  neck ;  they  are  then  consti- 
tuted man  and  wife.     But  on  this  occasion 
a  sword  was  substituted  in  the  place  of  the 
Maharajah,   and  the  bride  was  formally 
married  to  the  sword.     The  signification 
of  this  strange  ceremony  is  said  to  be,  that 
the  sword  of  state  prevails  over  the  con- 
sideration of  cast* 

After  the  Maharajah  had  returned  to  the 
assembly,  his  young  bride  was  brought  m 
veiled,  in  her  bridal  attire,  and  seated  by 
his  side.  She  was  between  nine  and  ten 
years  of  age,  and  very  good  looking  and 
fair,  of  which  she  allowed  the  assembly  to 
judge  by  uncovering  her  face  without  any 
affectation  of  reserve. 

Dubois,  the  most  accurate  observer  of 
the  Hindoo  manners  and  customs,  differs, 
in  one  point,  in  his  description  of  the  ce- 
remonies used  upon  such  occasions  from 
the  above  account.     He  states  that,  after! 


who  advances  to  the  bride  and  throws  the 
tahly  over  her  neck,  which  constitutes 
them  man  and  wife. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  A  PIN. 
FROM  THE   FRENCH. 

Our  neighbours,  the  English,  if  we  may 
judge  from  their  marriage  contracts,  are, 
or  at  least  were,  the  greatest  consumers  of 
pins  in  the  world.  Nothing  is  more  usual 
than  for  a  lady  of  fashion  to  be  allowed  a 
thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year  (24,000 
livres  tournois)  for  the  single  article  of 
pins.  Historians  relate,  that  in  those  days 
when  pin  money  was  first  introduced,  the 
English  ladies  consumed  a  vast  number  of 
pins  to  fasten  their  clothes.  In  process  of 
time,  however,  the  consumption  of  pins 
has  decreased,  and  in  exact  proportion 
with  the  diminution  of  drapery.  At  Paris, 
certainly,  a  husband  will  not  be  ruined  by 
the  expense  of  pins !  Now-a-days,  an  efc- 
gante  makes  almost  as  little  use  of  a  pin 
as  of  a  needle! 

But  yet  allow  me  to  tell  you,  dames  of 
fashion,  to  whom  pins  have  become  use- 
less, that  a  pin  in  its  place,  may  sometimes 
be  of  importance  to  the  reputation  of  your 
charms !  Little  do  you  think  how  much 
even  a  beauty  may  be  indebted  to  a  pin  ! 
Little  do  you  consider  how  many  vows 
how  many  addresses,  depend  upon  a  single 
pin!  Take  out  that  solitary  pin,  which, 
strange  to  tell,  has  found  its  way  into  your 
robe;  take  out  that  pin,  and  the  loves  and 
desires  which  hover  round  what  it  myste- 
riously conceals,  disappear.  The  imagi- 
nation droops  its  wing ;  the  illusion  van- 
ishes; pleasure  is  disappointed,  and  flies 
in  search  of  new  deceptions.  Ah !  ma- 
dam, l^arn  to  conceal  with  grace;  and  re- 
member,  that  your  charms  soon  lose  their 
power  when  you  display  their  utmost  force. 


ANECDOTE. 
When  the  English  court  interfered  in  fa- 
vour of  the  protestant  subjects  of  Louis 
XTV.  and  requested  his  majesty  to  release 
some  who  had  been  sent  to  the  galleys,  the 
king  asked,  angrily, "  What  would  the  king 
of  Great  Britain  say,  were  I  to  demand  the 
prisoners  of  Newgate  from  him  r"  "  Sir," 
replied  the  ambassador, "  my  roaster  would 
give  everyone  of  them  up.toyour  majesty* 

.       .       -       .,..".     .     .  r7  II U'  as  wc  do>  y°u  ^claimed  them  as  bro- 

dropping  the  cloth,  it  is  the  bridegroom  jj  thers." 
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POETRY. 


FOR  THE  LAMES'  LITERARY  CABIHST. 

From  home's  gay  scenes  remote— unknown  to 
fame, 

Shall  not  the  most  with  trembling  accents  sing  ? 
Scarce  warm'd  as  yet  with  Heliconian  flame, 

Shall  she  presume  to  strike  the  lyric  string  ? 

Hark !  a  soft  voice  her  timid  bosom  cheers, 
Where  Ebor's  turrets  point  the  azure  skies ! 

Bids  hope  triumphant  trample  on  her  fears, 
On  new-fledg'd  pinions  bids  her  dauntless  rise. 

Emboldened  now  by  favour's  fost'ring  name, 
What  rapt*rous  theme  snail  wake  the  latent  fire  ? 

Thy  praise,  sweet  poetry,  her  labours  claim— 
Tby  heavenly  praise  shall  swell  the  vocal  lyre. 

Time,  ruthless  monarch,  with  saturnine  hand 
Rolls  on  the  seasons  of  the  varying  year ; 

Springy  summer,  autumn  flee ;  the  fertile  land. 
Slumbering  in  winter's  lap,  dares  not  to  'pear. 

Just  emblem  this  of  life's  eitended  fields : — 
Like  spriug  our  reason  buds,  tike  summer  blows, 

As  autumn's  fruits  mature,  her  sweets  she  yields, 
And  steeps  like  oature,whelm'd  in  boreal  snows. 

Numerous  the  class,  whose  souls  ne'er  leara'd  to 
stray 

From  the  dull  clod  that  marks  them  for  its  own ; 
Whom  science  ne'er  illum'd  with  genial  ray, 

But  partial  nature  bade  them  die  unknown. 

5ot  so  the  poet ;  his  immortal  hand 
Bids  o'er  the  world  his  godlike  fame  extend ; 

His  name  survives  the  hero's  number'd  sand- 
E'en  warring  nations  for  his  birth  contend. 

But,  0 !  when  virtue  owns  his  tuneful  aid, 
What  fragrant  odours  load  the  breath  of  praise ! 

Heaven  smiles  content,  to  view  her  gifts  repaid, 
And  crowns  his  temples  with  immortal  bays. 

W. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABIlfXT. 
IMPROMPTU, 

TO  MISS  A*»  E****  P****»**», 

On  Hearing  a  panegyric  on  her  character,  by  a 
friend. 

To  be  the  friend  of  female  worth, 
The  shield  of  woman's  spotless  fame ; 

O !  be  if  still  man's  dearest  right — 
His  fondest  wish'-y-his  proudest  claim. 

And  thoae  whose  virtues  can  insure 
My  friend  so  warmly  iu  your  cause, 

Still  be  thou  happy — as  thou'rt  fair, 
And  merit  still  such  rich  applause. 

And  may  you  ever  keep  that  friend 
% To  shield  thee  from  detraction's  Might) 
And  o'er  thy  grace  and  worth  to  shed 
A  height'ning  glow,  from  friendship's  light. 


But,  lady,  do  henceforth  forbear 
To  brand  me  with  so  foul  a  shame, 

To  say  I  slight  a  mother's  love, 
Or  seek  to  tarnish  woman's  name. 

A  mother's  love— dear  woman's  smile ; 

And  slight  them  ?  Oh  I  no ;  never,  never- 
Still  will  1  bless  a  mother's  care, 

And  love  thee,  woman,  dearly,  ever. 

JttM-ror*,  Jan.  12th,  1820. 


FOR  TBS  LADIES'  LITERARY  CAEUTET. 

WHY  STRANGER  WEEP? 

By  the  late  Henry  Dents**. 

Why  Stranger  weep  ?  is  there  no  breast 

Hath  felt  a  pang  so  deep  as  thine  ? 
Behold  It  here  as  lone,  uabiess'd, 

As  desolate,  'tis  mine,  'tis  mine ! 
What  though  upon  his  brow  appears,- 
No  furrow  from  the  share  of  years, 
And  playful  smiles  sometimes  are  seen, 
They  do  but  mock  a  soul  within. 

For,  Stranger,  I  was  happy  too. 
And  I  had  friends  that  loved  me  well; 

But  rashly,  ah !  I  bade,  like  you, 
That  happiness,  those  friends  farewell ; 

Assassin's  lips  their  gall  have  shed; 

By  villain  hands  this  heart  has  bled ; 

But,  Stranger,  not  a  tear  bath  stole, 

To  tell  the  anguish  of  my  soul  1 

Day  after  day  in  covert  bower, 

'Neath  Georgian  skies,  I've  sat  alone, 
And  anxious  waited  the  long  hour 
Of  balmy  evening's  coming  on : 
A  Stranger  too,  I've  lingered  here 
Through  many  a  month,  and  darksome  year, 
With  none  to  share  my  misery, 
For  Georgian  hearts  are  cold  to  me ! 

But  there's  a  triumph  for  thee  still, 
Which  shrieking  babblers  never  know ; 

The  valiant  spirit  may  conceal, 
And  thereby  triumph  o'er  his  wo : 

Who  would  be  pitied  ?  every  sigh 

Draws  poor  commiseration's  eye! 

And,  Strahfgar,  every  tell-tale  tear 

I*  paltry  pajf'.s  harbinger ! 

On  a  Lady,  stung  by  a  Bee. 

To  heal  the  wound  a  bee  had  made 

Upon  my  Delia's  face, 
Its  honey  to  the  part  she  laid, 

And  bade  me  kiss  the  place : 
Pleas'd,  I  obey'd,  and  from  the  wound 

Snck'd  both  the  sweet  and  smart: 
The  honey  on  my  lips  I  found ; 

The  sting  went  through  my  heart. 

Sir,  I  admit  your  general  rale, 
That  every  poet  is  a  fool : 
But  you  yourself  may  serve  to  show  it, 
That  every  fool  is  not  a  poet. 


fOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CAR1KST. 


TO  ELIZA. 

"  Pleasant  is  the  joy  of  grief!  it  is  like  the 
shower  of  spring,  when  H  softens  the  branch  of 
the  oak,  and  the  young  leaf  lifts  its  green  bead." 

OSSIA*. 

BY  HOLLA. 

Oh !  yes,  I  have  found  'midst  the  darkness  of  grief, 

A  soft,  beaming,  tender,  and  heavenly  light ; 
Whose  mellowing  tinge  shows  a  soothing  relief, 

O'er  every  pain'd  feeling,  with  thrilling  delight. 
Oh !  yes,  I  have  found,  when  I  felt  all  alone,, 

And  seem'd  destin'd  to  drink  from  the  cup  of 
distress, 
Unfelt  for  by  others,  yet  one  eye  still  shone 

With  the  brightest  affection,  and  made  my  woes 
less. 

Oh !  yes,  I  have  found,  e'en  when  friendship's 

soft  smile 

Had  left  the  warm  cheeks  where  it  sportively 

rov'd, 

And  those  who,  perhaps,  had  been  warmest  awhile 

Too  soon  had  forgot  they  e'er  knew  or  e'er  lov'd. 

That  still  there's  a  bosom  which  never  grew  cold, 
Though  misfortune  had  throw^round  her  heart- 
piercing  chill; 
And  that  eye,  as  it  silent  and  tenderly  roll'd, 
Seem'd  to  say  from  Us  soul,  it  would  truly  love 
still. 

Then  thanks  to  my  God!  though  I've  sufferings 
here, 
And  oft  disappointment  will  cloud  the  bright 
sky; 
Tet  still  there's  a  bosom — how  tenderly  dear! 

To  share  all  my  woes,  with  her  spirit's  last  sigh. 
^Flatbush,  (L.I.) 


FOR  THE   LADIES'  LITERARY  CABIffET. 

TO  JULIA. 

Dost  thou  think,  because  I  smile 

When  wit*  and  mirth,  and  friends  surround  me, 
There  is  no  torturing  thought  the  while, 

That  with  its  secret  power  can  wound  me  ? 

Oh !  know  then,  I  have  school'd  my  heart 

To  stifle  every  wayward  feeling ; 
And  dearly  have  I  bought  the  art — 

Not  thai  of  conquering f  but  concealing. 

Yet  when  I  see  the  joyous  smile 
In  other*$  eyes  so  brightly  beaming, 

I  feel  a  transient  jay  the  while, 
Tifl  real  then — it  it  not  seeming. 

But  memory  with  her  thousand  stings, 
Turns  every  transient  joy  to  sorrow; 

And  sad  anticipation  brings 
Thoughts — which  from  hope  no  solace  borrow, 
HARRIET. 

On  a  Fop. 

No  wonder  be  is  vain  of  coat  or  ring  ; 
Vain  of  himself,  he  may  of  any  thing. 
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FOB  THE  LAMBS*  LITXRAftY  CAB  I  WIT. 

"I  had  a  dream,  which  was  not  aW  a  dream." 

BYRON. 

fh  the  deep  visions  of  the  silent  night, 

Methought  I  wander'd  to  a  lonely  scene. 
When  a  stern  cloud-capt  mountain  soar'd  away 

To  meet  the  bending  heaven ;  and  all  between 
fts  summit,  and  the  lake  which  roll'd  below, 

Darkness  and  moonlight,wildly  mingling,  gave 
Their  changeful  hues.  Beneath  the  towering  rock 

A  long  dark  shadow  ting'd  the  heaving  wave  ; 
Yet  roUing  onward,  soon  it  eaught  the  beam 
Of  silvery  radiance  bounding  o'er  the  stream. 

Methonght,  upon  the  mountain's  grassy  side 

Fatigued  with  my  long  wanderings  I— reclin'd; 
No  sound  was  heard  around  me— save  the  tide, 

And  the  deep  rushing  of  the  midnight  wind. 
The  deep  bine  lake  beneath  me  spread  afar, 

Under  the  pure  and  glittering  argentry ; 
The  shadowy  pines  wav'd  o'er  me— in  the  shade 

Of  solitude  and  silence,  there  I  lay. 
It  was  a  strange  mysterious  scene  to  me, 
An  hour  of  loneliness  and  memory ! 

Years  that  have  vanish'd— scenes  that  long  have 
fled, 
Awaken'd  then  by  memory's  strange  control, 
Came  in  that  hour's  deep  silence,  like  the  rush 

Of  waters,  on  the  stillness  of  the  soul ! 
They  came— they  vanished,  like  the  ceaseless 
flow 
Of  the  dark  waves  beneath  me;  some  were 
shaded 
With  the  deep  hue  of  sadness,  some  did  glow 
In  buoyant  loveliness— but  then  they  faded, 
«  A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream," 
And  soon  they  vanish'd  on  the  gliding  stream. 

I  said  my  dream  was  chang\d— for  all  awhile 

Was  strange  oblivious  darkness— still  I  heard 
The  voice  of  rushing  waters,  and  the  sound 

Of  the  deep  wind  of  night— again  appear'd 
The  starry  arch  of  Heaven,  the  rolling  moon 

Burst  from  the  deepening  clouds  which  round 
her  hung 
In  he'tghten'd  beauty— still  she  soar'd  on  high, 

And  down  her  full  unshrouded  radiance  flung. 
1  gaz'd  around  me — the  wide  rolling  beam 
Was  glimmering  wildly  on  my  native  stream !  * 

MATILDA. 

Connecticut,  Dec.  30m,  1819. 


Female  heroism.— k\  a  recent  alarm  of  fire  in 
Boston,  a  young  woman,  from  the  impulse  of 
the  moment,  seized  a  teakettle  of  water  from 
the  fireplace,  ran  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and 
proceeded  down  the  roof  to  the  eaves,  laid  down 
upon  the  gutter  and  reaching  over,  poured  the 
kettle  of  water  deliberately  upon  the  fire,  just 
kindling  under  the  eaves,  and  effectually  checked 
its  progress.  She  was  assisted  into  the  house 
again  by  two  persons  who  bad  repaired  to  the 
roof  with  buckets  of  water ;  her  fortitude  having 
in  a  degree  forsaken  her,  on  a  view  of  her  peri- 
lous situation.  Through  the  exertions  of  an  in- 
dividual? a  premium  has  been  obtained  and  pre- 
sented to  tet  for  this  act  of  heroism. 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY,  JANUARY  22,  1820. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following 
favours:  A  Fragment;  Craay  fionald;  Tke  Dream  ; 
Selector,  A*>.  //  ;  Debate*  for  ike  Ladiet ;  On  Fe- 
male Talent;  A  Sleighing  Swig;  Tke  Fair  Maniac; 
Death  of  Lawrence;  Deatk  of  Montgomery;  A 
Bride  and  a  Wije;  On  Deatk;  Tke  Lovely  Orpkan; 
To  Elisabeth  ;  To  Mite  M.  R. ;  and  a  favour  from 
R.  Besides  as  many  more  not  worthy  of  noticing. 

Criminal  Record.— Robert  M.  Goodwin  has 
been  indicted  for  Manslaughter,  for  stabbing  Jas. 
Stoughton,  and  will  probably  be  tried  the  next 
term.  Joseph  Devoe  has  been  indicted  for  the 
same  offence,  he  having  killed  Anthony  Atordai, 
an  Italian,  in  a  scuffle,  at  No.  88  Front-street. 
Trial  next  term. 

Altorf,  a  tragedy,  was  performed  in  this  cily 
last  season  with  considerable  eclat.  It  has  since 
been  published  in  Philadelphia, and  is  ascertained 
to  have  emanated  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Franca 
Wright. 

THE  MELODIST. 

Subscribers  to  the  Melodist  are  informed  that 
the  first  number  will  be  published  in  the  course 
of  next  week,  and  will  be  regularly  continued  in 
weekly  succession. 

Subscribers  in  the  city  will  be  served  at  their 
dwellings;  and  to  others,  the  work  will  be  fop- 
warded  by  the  earliest  mails. 

This  work  b  to  appear  in  numbers  of  sixteen 
octavo  pages  each,  neatly  stitched  In  coloured 
printed  covers,  and  delivered  to  subscribers 
weekly,  for  iwehe  and  a  kalf  cents  each,  payable 
on  delivery. 

Sixteen  numbers  will  complete  a  volume,  for 
which  a  neat  title  page  and  index  will  be  furnish- 
ed gratis. 

Single  numbers  may  be  had  of  the  publisher, 
at  the  offioe  of  the  Ladies'  Literary  Cabinet. 

O.S.THORNTON. 


WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS. 

The  City  Inspector  reports  the  death  of  64  per- 
sons, during  the  week,  ending  on  Saturday,  the 
15th  inst.  vi*.  18  men,  14  women,  13  boys,  and 
9  girls— Of  whom  11  were  of  or  under  the  age  of 

1  year;  7  between  1  and  2 ;  1  between  2  and  6; 

2  between  6  and  10 ;  2  between  10  and  20 ;  9  be- 
tween 20  and  80;  4 between 80 and 40;  9  be- 
tween40and  60;  6  between  60  and  60;  3  between 
60  and  TO ;  and  a  between  70  and  80.— Diseases : 
Abscess  1,  apoplexy  1,  catarrh  1,  cholic  2,  con- 
sumption 16,  convulsions  8,  dropsy  in  the  head 
3,  dysentery  l,typbns  fever  1,  haemoptysis  l,bives 
3,  inflammation  of  the  chest  3,  inflammation  of 
the  liver  1,  intemperance  1,  menorrbagia  1,  pleu- 
risy 1,  still-born  6,  sodden  death  2,  tabes  mesen- 
teries 4,  hooping-cough  1. 

GEORGE  CUMING,  City  Inspector. 


MARRIED, 

On  Monday  evening,  the  3d  inst.  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.Mervin,  Mr.  Frederick  Anapake,  to  Miss  Ann 
Eliza  M<Namara,  daughter  of  Mr.  Peter  M'Na- 
mara,  all  of  this  city. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  12th  inst.  by  the- 
Right  Rev. -Bishop  Hobart,  James  Smith,  Esq. 
to  Mrs.  Caroline  Matilda  Glover,  of  this  city. 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  13th  inst.  by  the* 
Rev.  Mr.  Lyell,  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Moore,  to  Miss 
Hannah  Sickles,  daughter  of  Jojin  Sickles,  Esq. 
all  of  this  city. 

On  the  13th  inst.  at  the  Friends'  Meeting 
House,  Flushing,  (L.  I.)  John  D.  Wright,  son  of 
Jordan  Wright,  to  Mary  By  rd,  daughter  of  James 
Byrd,  all  of  that  place. 

At  Newburgh,  Ebern  Halt,  aged  78  years,  to 
Mrs.  Margaret  Lawry,  aged  40;  also,  Charles 
H.  Sly,  to  Susannah  Haines;  and  William  Wal- 
lace, to  Deborah  Ackerly. 

At  Middletown,  (Con.)  Mr.  Charles  Partridge, 
of  Sag  Harbor,  (L.  I.)  to  Miss  Sarah  L.  Jepson. 

At  Green  Village,  (N.  J.)  on  Tuesday,  the  11th 
inst  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Weed,  Mr.  Moses  A.  Brook- 
field,  merchant,  to  Miss  Catherine  A.  Douglass, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Douglass,  all  of  that 
place. 

At  Lynchburgh,  (Virg.)  on  the  23d  ult.  by 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Duncan,  Mr.  Benjamin  Miles, 
aged  70  years,  to  Miss  Sally  Wilson,  aged  16,  all 
of  Amherst 

Near  Baltimore,.  John  Brown,  Esq.  to  Miss 
Efisa  Gray,  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Bonsai  9 
of  New-York. 

At  St.  Mary's,  Henry  R.  Sadler,  to  Miss  Cathe- 
rine M'Intosh;  and  Col.  Duncan  L.  Clinch,  of 
the  U.  S.  army,  to  Miss  Eliza  Bayard  M'Intosh, 
daughters  of  John  H.  M'Intosh,  Esq. 

At  Albany,  Mr.  Alanson  Jermain,  of  the  bouse 
of  Messrs.  S.  P.  Jermain  h  Co.  merchants,  te> 
Miss  Sabra  Rice,  daughter  of  Mr.  Nahum  Rice, 
merchant,  of  Albany. 


DIED, 

On  Monday,  the  10th  inst.  after  a  short  illness, 
Mrs.  Sabra  IHggins,  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  Augus- 
tus Digging,  of  this  city. 

Same  day,  at  Westbury,  (L.  I.)  very  suddenly, 
Isaac  Hicks,  long  known  as  a  respectable  mer- 
chant of  this  city,  and  distinguished  by  acts  of 
benevolence  and  charity. 

On  Tuesday,  the  1 1th  inst.  after  a  lingering  ill- 
ness, Mr.  Joseph  Dunkly,  aged  64  years. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  the  13th  inst.  after  a 
lingering  illness,  Mr.  David  Logan,  aged  38. 

On  Friday,  the  14th  inst.  Alexander  I.  Young, 
a  native  of  Scotland,  aged  46  years.  He  has 
been  employed  in  this  city  for  a  number  of  years 
as  an  instructor,  particularly  of  young  ladies. 

On  Monday,  of  a  lingering  illness,  which  she 
bore  with  Christian  fortitude,  Mrs.  Mary  Brunn, 
wife  of  Mr.  Andrew  Brunn. 
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RESIGNATION. 

AN  ORIGINAL  TALE. 
By  the  Author  of  «  Mags akimitt." 

CHAPTER  II. 

Having  thus  brought  several  characters 
upon  the  stage,  and  designated  a  period  of 
action,  it  may  naturally  be  concluded  that 
all  things  are  in  readiness  for  proceeding 
with  the  performance.  But  such  i%  not  the 
case ;  as  we  find  ourselves  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  first  travelling  backwards  a  few 
years,  in  order  to  recapitulate  some  impor- 
tant particulars,  with  which  it  is  not  merely 
proper,  but- absolutely  necessary  for  the 
reader  to  become  acquainted. 

In  the  summer  of  1794,  a  neat  little 
{arm-house,  in  the  vicinity  of  Albany, 
which  had  long  stood  empty,  was  suddenly 
rented  and  occupied  by  a  strange  family, 
of  whom  nobody  knew  any  thing  but  that 
the  master  was  a  Frenchman.  For  seve- 
ral months,  curiosity  was  on  tiptoe,  catch- 
ing at  every  whisper  of  officious  rumour, 
in  order  to  learn  some  particulars  respect- 
ing the  history  of  these  new-comers ;  but 
all  the  information  that  could  be  obtained 
on  the  subject,  tended  rather  to  perplex 
than  to  satisfy  inquiry.  They  lived  very 
retired,  courting  seclusion,  and  meeting  all 
overtures  of  intercourse  with  a  cool  and 
repulsive  reserve,  hardly  compatible  with 
that  urbanity  of  manners  by  which  the 
French  character  is  generally  distinguished. 
It  was  merely  ascertained,  (and  that  from 
no  official  source),  that  the  gentleman  was 
called  Dupont ;  that  he  had  fled  from  hie 
native  country,  to  escape  the  sweeping  de- 
luge of  the  revolution,  and  had  married 
an  American  lady  in  Boston;  who,  with 
an  infant  daughter,  and  one  female  domes- 
tic, comprised  his  little  household. 

In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  winter,  how- 
ever, an  event  occurred  which  suddenly 
changed  curiosity  to  sympathy.  This  was 
the  sudden  and  inexplicable  disappearance 


of  Mons.  Dupont,  and  the  consequent  dis- 
tress of  his  unprotected  family.  The  rent 
of  their  tenement  was  unpaid,  and  its  fur- 
niture was  seized  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
an  inexorable  landlord.  The  deserted  lady, 
with  her  infant,  was  turned  into  the  street 
in  the  inclement  month  of  January,  and 
thrown  upon  the  humanity  of  strangers  for 
shelter  and  sustenance. 

Some  benevolent  females— -and  benevo- 
lence is  all  that  is  requisite  to  constitute 
them  angels — immediately  concerted  mea- 
sures to  succour  and  protect  the  unfortunate 
sufferers,  who  were  soon  placed  in  an  asy- 
lum where  the  afflicted  mother,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  her  needle,  could  lessen,  if  not 
wholly  avert,  the  menaces  of  immediate 
want.  The  impenetrable  shade  of  mystery 
which  still  hung  over  her  history — the  sin- 
gularity of  her  destiny — the  beauty  of  her 
person,  and  the  uncomplaining  meekness 
of  her  disposition — all  tended  to  excite  a  ge- 
neral interest  in  her  fate,  and  win  an  univer- 
sal prepossession  in  her  favour.  But  though 
her  gratitude  was  unbounded  and  sincere, 
there  was  one  point  at  which  her  dearest 
benefactors  were  met  and  repulsed  with  a 
determination  which  nothing  could  remove. 
No  inducements  whatever  could  ever  draw 
from  her  cautious  lips  a  syllable  that  could 
indicate  the  place  of  her  nativity  or  the 
name  of  her  paternal  family.  Although 
well  aware  that  this  unaccountable  reserve 
would,  in  the  opinions  of  many,  place  her 
character  in  rather  an  equivocal  light,  she 
persisted  in  preserving  the  secret,  until 
wearied  curiosity  desisted  from  its  fruitless 
endeavour  to  discover  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  her  correct  deport- 
ment, exemplary  industry,  and  melancholy 
but  patient  resignation,  continually  in- 
creased the  number  of  her  patrons  and 
benefactors ;  who  were  not  long  in  discern- 
ing in  ber  manners  and  conversation  many 
brilliant  traits  of  mental  accomplishment 
and  refinement.  Among  others,  a  neigh- 
bouring clergyman,  whose  bead  was  sil- 
vered over  with  the  frosts  of  more  than 
sixty  winters,  became  her  avowed  and 
steadfast  friend  and  adviser.  He  offered 
her  an  asylum  in  his  own  house,  and  the 
offer  was  so  warmly  seconded  and  urged  by 
his  lady,  that  Mrs.  Dupont  at  length  con- 


sented, and  became  an  inmate  of  his  hos- 
pitable mansion,  where  she  pursued  the 
course  of  industry  she  had  adopted  for  the 
support  of  herself  end  child,  in  whose 
caresses  and  instruction  she  found  her  onlv 
amusement  and  relaxation  from  the  duties 
of  ber  dependant  situation. 

In  cultivating  the  expanding  mind  of  her 
little  daughter,  she  was  so  successful  that 
the  blooming  Adelaide  soon  became  a 
favourite  with  all  who  beheld  her.  This 
circumstance  suggested  an  idea  to  her  ve- 
nerable friend,  which  was  no  sooner  pro- 
posed to,  than  adopted  by  the  grateful  Mrs. 
Dupont.  This  was  to  open  a  school  for 
the  instruction  of  young  misses  in  the  first 
rudiments  of  education.  The  plan  suc- 
ceeded beyond  the  warmest  hopes  of  its. 
projectors,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  the  mother  found  herself  enabled 
to  pay  a  weekly  stipend  for  the  board  of 
herself  and  daughter,  and  was  thus  relieved 
from  a  state  of  dependence  to  which  she 
had  never  been  accustomed,  and  which  is 
ever  peculiarly  irksome  to  a  mind  of  true 
delicacy  and  genuine  sensibility. 

Year  after  year  passed  away  without 
furnishing  any  intelligence  of  M.  Dupont, 
while  a  deep  and  settled  melancholy  was 
incessantly  preymg  on  the  constitution  of  his 
uncomplaining  wife.  When  she  did  weep, 
it  was  in  secret;  and  her  tears  then  flowed 
not  for  her  own  fate,  but  for  that  of  her 
child,  who  would  probably,  one  day,  be 
thrown  upon  the  world  a  friendless  and  un- 
protected orphan.  The  constant  anticipa- 
tion of  this  event,  served  but  to  accelerate  • 
its  accomplishment,  and  it  was,  alas !  too 
fatally  realized  a  few  weeks  before  Ade- 
laide had  completed  her  sixteenth  year. 

The  grief  of  this  unfortunate  girl,  for 
some  time,  rendered  abortive  every  attempt 
at  consolation  ;  and  many  days  of  sorrow 
elapsed  before  she  recovered  sufficient  com- 
posure to  listen  to  any  advice  or  suggestion 
relative  to  ber  present  duties,  or  future 
prospects.  In  the  first  interval  of  calm- 
ness that  succeeded,  her  reverend  protec- 
tor ventured  to  introduce  the  subject;  and 
after  administering  such  spiritual  comfort 
as  became  his  sacred  functions,  he  put  into 
her  hands  a  sealed  packet,  and  a  small 
morocco  purse. 
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"  This,"  said  he,  "  you  will  peruse  at 
your  leisure.  It  is  the  death-bed  legacy  of 
your  sainted  mother,  written  a  few  days 
before  her  death,  and  contains  her  last 
counsel  and  instructions.  This  purse  con- 
tains the  whole  amount  of  worldly  wealth 
which  Iter  industry  acquired,  to  which  I 
have  added  a  trifle  as  a  testimony  of  iny 
affection.  And  now  let  me  entreat  you, 
toy  child,  to  place  your  trust  in  Providence, 
and  become  resigned  to  his  righteous  •dis- 
pensations ;  and  do  not  forget  that  while  I 
have  a  home,  Adelaide  Dupont  shall  never 
want  one." 

Without  giving  her  time  to  reply,  the 
good  clergyman  left  the  room  5  while  Ade- 
laide, as  soon  as  she  could  sufficiently  com- 
mand her  feelings,  broke  the  seal  of  the 
packet,  in  which  she  found  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  a  lady  in  the  city  of  New- York, 
whose  name  she  had  no  recollection  of 
having  ever  heard  mentioned. 

That  the  written  advice  of  a  dying  mo- 
ther to  her  only  child,  should  be  an  affect- 
ing  document,  will  not  surprise  the  reader. 
Poor  Adelaide  found  it  too  much  so  for  her 
grief-torn  bosom,  and  was  frequently  com- 
pelled to  suspend  the  melancholy  task  of 
perusing  it  for  hours  together.  It  was,  per- 
haps, fortunate  for  the  young  mourner,  that 
grief  was  not  the  only  passion  excited  by 
this  interesting  paper;  for  the  constant 
exercise  of  one  affection  alone,  might  have 
resulted  in  consequences  alike  unpropitious 
to  her  health  and  tranquillity.  But  it  dis- 
closed some  important  secrets  of  family 
history  with  which  Adelaide  had  never 
been  made  acquainted ;  of  such  a  nature 
too,  that  surprise,  astonishment,  and  even 
horror,  were  among  the -predominant  sen- 
sations which  pervaded  her  susceptible  bo- 
som ;  until,  overcome  by  extreme  agitation, 
she  uttered  a  faint  shriek,  and  sank  lifeless 
on  the  floor. 

When  she  again  opened  her  eyes,  she 
found  herself  supported  by  the  good  cler- 
gyman and  his  wife;  the  former  holding  in 
his  hand  the  fatal  paper  which  had  escaped 
from  her  own.  Her  eye  inadvertently 
rested  on  the  dreadful  words  which  had  al- 
most bereft  her  of  sensation,  and  she  was 
again  on  the  point  of  relapsing  into  the 
/state  of  insensibility  from  which  she  bad 
just  been  recovered. 

"  Adelaide,  I  perceive,  does  not  inherit 
the  pious  fortitude  of  ber  mother,"  said 
the  venerable  old  man,  affectionately  press- 
ing her  to  his  bosom. 


"  I  do  not,  indeed !"  replied  the  shud- 
dering girl. 

"  Then  let  me  exhort  you,  my  child,  to 
procure  it ;  for  the  trials  of  this  sublunary 
state  of  existence  generally  require  no  small 
share  of  that  heavenly  virtue." 

"  How  can  I  procure  il  ?" 

"  By  incessantly  beseeching  Him*  from 
whom  alone  genuine  fortitude,  with  every 
other  good,  proceeds,  to  endow  you  with 
grace,  patience,  and  resignation  to  his 
holy  will.  Remember  the  promise—*  Ask, 
and  ye  shall  receive.' " 

With  such  gentle  admonitions  and  con- 
solatory counsel,  he  at  length  succeeded  in 
restoring  the  lovely  young  orphan  to  such 
a  degree  of  calmness  as  to  converse  with 
tolerable  composure  on  the  subject  of  her 
mother's  deatn-bed  injunctions,  which  con- 
cluded with  an  earnest  request,  almost 
amounting  to  a  command,  that  she  should 
immediately  repair  to  New- York,  and  de- 
liver the  inclosed  letter  to  the  lady  whose 
address  it  bore,  in  whom  she  would  dis- 
cover an  aunt,  by  whom  she  would  doubt- 
less be  received  and  protected. 

In  a  few  days,  Adelaide  found  herself  in 
readiness,  to  obey  these  instructions ;  and 
after  taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  the 
friends  and  companions  of  her  childhood, 
was  conducted  to  die  steam-boat  by  her 
venerable  patron,  who  commended  her  to 
the  care  of  heaven  in  a  pious  benediction, 
and  bade  her  farewell. 

Adelaide  was  young,  artless,  ignorant 
of  the  world,  and  a  solitary  unprotected 
stranger  among  the  numerous  passengers 
who  crowded  the.  boat  in  which  she  had 
embarked.  But  her  extreme  youth,  me- 
lancholy aspect,  downcast  eyes,  and  modest 
deportment,  combined  with  the  beauty  of 
her  features,  and  the  elegant  symmetry  of 
her  form,  soon  drew  on  the  fair  stranger 
the  attention  of  vmany  of  both  sexes;  but 
she  shrunk  from  all  their  advances  with  a 
sensitive  retiring  diffidence  that  defeated 
every  attempt  at  communication. 

To  one  lady  alone,  in  a  quaker  habit, 
(whose  matronal  appearance  and  affection- 
ate attention  stole  insensibly  upon  her  con- 
fidence), was  she  somewhat  communica- 
tive ;  and  soon  had  cause  to  congratulate 
herself  on  the  event ;  for,  to  ber  agreeable 
surprise,  this  lady  professed  to  be  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  aunt  she  was  in  search 
of.  This  pleasing  piece  of  intelligence  at 
once  broke  down  every  barrier  to  the  affec- 
tion and  confidence  of  our  inexperienced 


heroine,  who,  during  the  remainder  of  the 

passage,  gratefully  accepted  the  proffered 
friendship  and  protection  of  her  aunt's 
most  particular  friend.  On  landing  in 
New-York,  their  baggage  was  put  into  the 
same  coach;  and  Adelaide  accompanied 
her  new  friend  to  the  place  of  her  future 
destination,  where  she  was  placed  under 
the  protection  of  a  woman  who  acknow- 
ledged her  as  ber  neice. 

A  residence  of  two  days  with  this  new 
relation,  convinced  the  ill-fated  Adelaide 
that  she  had  been  lured  to  the  brink  of  a 
dreadful  gulf,  from  which  she  saw  no 
escape,  but  by  instant  flight.  No  time  was 
left  for  hesitation— she  leaped  from  a  win- 
dow into  the  yard,  at  midnight — hazarded 
her  life  to  preserve  her  honour — and  was 
rewarded  by  the  providential  succour  af- 
forded by  Freeman  and  his  friend. 
[To  be  Continued.] 


WOK  THE  LABUtS7  LITERARY  CABINET. 

"  Honour,"  that  "sacred  tie* and  law  of 
kings,"  is  not  a  law  in  the  general  accep- 
tation of  it,  of  universal  obligation.  It 
binds  monarchs  ;•  regulates  actions  in  some 
relations,  by  the  spirit,  and  not  by  the  let- 
ter of  demand;  it  sometimes  spares  life  and 
sometimes  takes  it ;  it  prescribes  aid,  con- 
fidence, and  candour,  among  gentlemen  and 
Boldierg;  and  scorns  as  much  to  betray 
any  portion  of  the  happiness  or  fame  of  an 
equal,  which  necessity  or  inadvertence  may 
have  committed  to  its  keeping,  as  to  em- 
bezzle property,  or  to  poison  a  foe  5  it  is 
cherished  in  conscious  dignity,  and  lives 
upon  respect.  But  honour  is  not  a  law  of 
exactly  mutual  duty  and  acknowledgment. 
Wherever  any  disparity  of  condition,  or  of 
power  subsists ;  wherever  there  is  depen* 
dance  and  control ;  the  conduct  of  the  su- 
perior must  be  regulated  by  principles,  not 
half  so  specious  and  high  sounding  as  ho* 
nour,  but  infinitely  more  elevated  in  motive 
and  character.  Disinterestedness,  equity, 
justice,  and  generosity,  are  founded  in  self- 
denial,  in  wide  views  of  human  worth,  in 
that  impartial  restricted  estimate  of  self, 
which  apprehends  all  the  claims  of  all 
that  live ;  and  which  deeply  feels  and  de- 
plores all  that  another  suffers.  These  vir- 
tues derive  their  efficacy  from  a  higher 
sense  of  responsibility  than  the  opinion  of 
the  world ;  they  dictate  a  course  of  con- 
duct which  regards  the  happiness  of  every 
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being  affected  by  it ;  and  quicken  the  intel- 
lectual powers,  by  suggesting  that  some- 
thing to  subserve  this  great  object,  may  be 
overlooked  or  neglected  by  superficial  and 
remitting  attention. 

In  those  duties  which  require  a  conduct 
not  premised  by  arrangement  and  conven- 
tion, the  affections  are,  generally,  the  best 
guides  ;  they  are  so  adequate  to  all  which 
virtue  requires,  that  though  there  exist  writ- 
ten laws  to  supply  their  deficiency,  such 
laws  are  made  for  exceptions  to  the  opera- 
tion of  those  natural  laws,  which  are  dic- 
tators to  the  human  heart;  and  written 
laws  do,  alas!  but  little  conduce  to  the 
purpose  for  which  good  affections  were  im- 
planted ;  they  furnish  but  a  stinted  supply 
of  those  .wants  which  the  absence  of  ten- 
der cares  create.  What  husband  is  more 
faithful — what  parent  more  affectionate — 
what  lover  more  constant,  for  the  laws 
which  require  of  men  in  these  relations, 
not  to  violate  the  obligations  growing  out 
of  them  ? 

There  is  a  morality  prescribed  by  sen- 
timent, which  takes  place  of  all  other, 
which  would  govern  a  perfectly  virtuous 
man,  |f  feme  and  disgrace,  vindication  and 
censure,  were  not  in  the  world.  This  mo- 
rality is  exquisitely  delicate  in  many  of  its 
suggestions ;  it  is  often  overlooked  by  com- 
mon minds;  indeed  it  can  only  be  com- 
prehended by  that  sympathetic  intelligence, 
which  is  taught  by  self  cultivation,  and 
rendered  more  acute  and  efficient,  by  ex- 
ercise. The  violations  of  this  morality 
sometimes  produce  terrible  catastrophes. 
The  remit  is  seen,  but  the  came  is  not 
traced  out.  The  victim  is  lamented,  but 
tbe  sacrificer  lives  in  impunity  and  enjoy- 
ment. This  morality  of  sentiment  is  par- 
ticularly refined  and  scrupulous  in  certain 
connexions  between  persons  of  different 
sexes.  Husband  and  wife,  father  and 
daughter,  brother  and  sister,  are  recipro- 
cal relations  which  serve  to  ensure  the  hap- 
piness of  the  several  parties ;  and  tha^  for 
the  most  part,  obviously,  inseparably,  and 
necessarily.  No  counter  passion  is  likely 
to  estrange  hearts  united  by  habit  and  by 
choice ;  no  interposition  of  objects  is  likely 
to  divide  interests,  strengthened  by  nature, 
and  the  regulations  of  society.  But  a  tie 
may  be  formed  which  differs  from  all  these, 
in  the  circumstance,  that  it  makes  neither 
external  claim  nor  acknowledgment ;  that 
it  is  rather  felt  than  expressed;  that  it 
may  be  severed  and  disavowed,  without 


any  other  reproach,  than  the  sigh  of  dis- 
appointed love,  or  the  stifled  remorse  of 
conscience.  There  may  be  other  victim* 
of  false  hope  and  trust,  than  those  of  the 
softer  sex ;  there  may  be  men  not  able  to 
resist  the  effect  produced  upon  them  by 
the  caprice  of  a  mistress,  not  able  to  en- 
dure the  mortification  of  being  despised 
and  forsaken,  by  her  whose  smiles  reward- 
ed every  effort,  whose  imputed  virtues  rea- 
lised every  conception  of  excellence,  whose 
exclusive  affection  gilded  every  distant 
prospect  of  life.  But  the  native  strength 
of  man,  the  activity  of  his  pursuits,  the 
variety  of  excitements  which  withdraw  his 
imagination  from  a  single  idea,  and  his 
pride  of  self  control,  are  all  likely,  if  not  to 
diminish  the  acuteness  of  hfs  feelings,  to 
determine,  and  to  enable  him  to  subdue 
them.  Not  thus,  can  a  woman  scorned, 
recover  from  the  deadly  blow,  for  which 
no  distrust  had  prepared  her,  under  which 
no  sympathy  can  sustain  her.  All  the  uni- 
formity of  her  life,  all  the  defects  of  her 
nature,  impel  her  to  animate  existence,  and 
to  supply  her  imperfections  from  the  activi- 
ty and  fulness  of  a  more  highly  privileged 
and  highly  gifted  being.  Once  possessed 
of  this,  the  monotony  of  life  .no  longer 
wearies.  The  mind  participates  the  plans, 
and  follows,  in  fancy  and  fondness,  the  en- 
terprises of  a  beloved  object ;  the  poverty 
of  repeated  routine  and  detail,  no  more  cir- 
cumscribes ideas.  Tbe  wealth  of  wide  ob- 
servation and  large  experience,  is  poured  out 
before  the  understanding.  Imagination  no 
longer  revels  among  the  gardens  of  poetry 
and  the  wilds  of  romance  only ;  it  can  ap- 
propriate to  the  lining  model,  all  the  fair 
attributes  which  it  has  gathered  from  the 
objects  of  its  earliest  admiration.  All  the 
charms  of  character,  ail  the  confidence  of 
candour,  all  the  reliance  of  weakness,  all 
the  feeling  of  happiness,  all  the  prolonged 
hope  of  felicity,  enter  into  the  sentiment 
of  female  attachment;  .its  object  is  insepa- 
rable from  every  meditation,  he  is  the  de- 
light of  every  day,  and  the  vision  of  every 
night ;  and  by  awakening  all  that  was  dor- 
mant, satisfying  all  that  was  importunate, 
by  associating  himself  with  every  other 
object,  and  mingling  with  every  thought, 
he  becomes  essential  to  tbe  peace,  the  sound 
intellect,  and  sometimes  to  the  life  of  a 
faithful  woman. 

There  are  unfriended  females  in  whom 
sensibility  and  beauty  are  combined ;  whose 
loveliness  of  person  and  of  soul,  are  ren- 


dered even  more  attractive,  by  tbe  defence- 
less condition  which  invites  protection;  and 
who  are  the  more  susceptible  and  confiding, 
because  they  have  not  known  the  caresses 
and  encouragements,  which  endear  life  to 
cherished  children;  nor  have  enjoyed  in 
the  earliest  period  of  youth,  that  calm 
and  repose  of  the  spirits,  which  the  expe- 
rience of  kindness,  and  the  trust  of  tried 
affection  creates.  The  misery  which  may 
be  endured  by  a  woman  thus  formed,  who 
is  deceived  by  her  own  credulity,  and 
forsaken  by  a  worthless  man,  was  forcibly 
exhibited  in  a  little  narrative,  but  too  true, 
which  was  communicated  to  me  by  a  friend 
— a  gentleman,  who  has  devoted  some  at- 
tention, from  benevolent  and  professional 
views,  to  the  causes  of  incurable  lunacy. 

"  More  than  twenty  years  since/'  said 
my  friend,  Mr.  H.  as  we  were-  taking  a 
long  stroll  in  the  country,  "  as  I  was  en- 
gaged in  professional  duty  in  an  establish- 
ment particularly  devoted  to  the  care  and 
restoration  of  the  insane,  I  encountered  a 
subject  singularly  interesting  and  pitiable. 
Our  speculations,  and  this  fine  day  together, 
remind  me  very  forcibly  of  poor  Louise 
La  Tourette.  Her  case  affected  me  ex- 
tremely, when  I  first  became  acquainted 
with  it,  and  I  can  never  think  of  the  girl, 
to  this  hour,  without  regret.  One  delicious 
morning  in  autumn— in  such  weather  as 
we  feel  in  every  nerve;  when  the  very 
elements  seem  to  express  the  sense  of  en- 
joyment, and  every  thing  called  inanimate 
appears  to  sympathize  with  every  thing 
alive;  when  the  sun  gives  a  peculiar  and 
heightened  brilliancy  to  every  object,  and 
the  fresh  air  is  agreeably  tempered  by  his 
chastened  glow ;  a  young  friend  of  mine, 
who  was,  like  me,  feasted  by  this  banquet 
of  nature,  demanded  my  attention  to  the 
fine  prospect  commanded  by  an  elevation 
which  we  had  ascended  in  an  early  wall^ 
to  A  house.    This  prospect  was  less 

enlivened  by  human  beings,  than  by  *  rural 
sights  and  sounds,'  of  other  signification 
than  the  labours  or  enjoyments  of  men. 
The  clear  and  expressive  notes  of  various 
birds,  the  hum  of  insects,  the  rustling  of 
leaves,  and  the  rushing  of  waters,  were  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  grave  and  gay 
tints  splendidly  contrasted  in  our  fading 
foliage.  Within  the  boundary  of  our  ho- 
rizon, lay  distant  farm-houses,  fields  yellow 
with  ripe  wheat,  and  here  and  there  a  white 
sail  was  seen  gliding  over  the  broad  and 
sparkling  river,  now  rolling  majestically 
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at  our  feet.     Immediately  before  us  lay  a  j 
low  uncultivated  tract,  which  has  since  j 
been  reclaimed  by  care  and  cultivation—  j 
not  so  the  mind  of  that  unhappy  girl,  whom-j 
I  first  discovered  wandering  in  the  pathless 
thickets  of  the  morass.     The  moment  I 
first  perceived  a  female  form  dressed  in 
white,  in  so  wild  a  place,  the  circumstance 
struck  me  as  a  strange  one,  and  curiosity 
prevailed  over  my  sensations  of  previous 
enjoyments.  My  companion  B.  was  equally 
anxious  to  discover  what  could  have  led  a 
young  woman  to  this  uninviting  spot.   We 
remarked  that  though  she  was  in  constant 
motion,  she  did  not  remove  far  from  the 
place  on  which  we  had  at  first  discerned 
her,  and  that  whatever  course  she  attempt- 
ed to  take,  was  obstructed  by  the  shrub- 
bery and  wild  growth  of  the  low  ground. 

"  i  What  can  she  be  doing  there  ?'  asked 
B.  '  Boys  go  thither  for  bird's  nests,  but 
female  feet  are  not  often  so  allured.' 

«  <  And  female  feet,'  I  replied,  <  are  not 
often  defended  against  the  briers  which 
wound,  or  the  water  that  penetrates  them 
at  every  step,  in  such  a  place.'  We  con- 
tinued to  watch  the  young  woman  for  a 
considerable  time,  but  she  made  no  change 
in  her  motions. 

"  '  This  is  quite  inexplicable,'  said  B, 
seizing  my  arm.  'Go.  with  me;  we  shall 
not  disconcert  her;  we  may  render  her 
some  service,  or  prevent  some  mischief 
perhaps ;  at  any  rate  we  shall  learn  what 
she  is  about.' 

[To  bt  continued.] 
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"  O  happy  day i  when  I  shall  escape  from  this  crowd , 
this  heap  of  pollution,  and  be  admitted  to  that  divine 
assembly  of  exalted  spirits !  when  I  shall  go,  not  only 
to  those  great  persons  I  have  mentioned,  but  to  my 
Calo,  my  son,  than  whom  a  better  man  was  never 
born,  and  whose,  funeral  rites  I  myself  performed, 
whereas,  he  ought  to  have  attended  mine.  But  has 
not  his  soul  deserted  me,  but  seeming  to  cast  back  a 
look  on  me,  is  gone  before,  to  those  habitations  to 
which  he  was  sensible  I  should  follow  him.  And 
though  I  might  appear  to  have  borne  my  loss  with 
courage,  I  was  not  unaffected  with  it,  but  comforted 
myself  in  the  assurance  that  it  would  not  be  long,  be- 
fore we  should  meet  again,  and  be  divorced  no  more." 

The  above  energetic  and  feeling  apostro- 
phe, Tully,  in  his  essay  on  old  age,  puts 
in  the  mouth  of  Cato.  If  a  heathen,  whose 
mind  was  unenlightened  by  the  divine  rays 
of  Revelation,  and  who  knew  nothing  of  a 
future  state,  but  what  nature  and  philoso- 
phy taught  him,  coulcrexclaim  with  delight, 


when  speaking  of  the  day  of  his  death, 
"  O  happy  day  /"  what  exquisite  feelings 
must  rise  in  a  Christian's  soul  when  he  re- 
flects on  the  prospect  of  death.  The  Chris- 
tian who  knows  that  "  death  is  the  gate  to 
endless  joy,"  can,  indeed,  exclaim  "  hap- 
py day  /"  for  it  will  be  a  day  of  glorious 
and  heavenly  emancipation. 

There  cannot,  methinks,  be  a  more  hea- 
venly or  delightful  employment  for  the 
mind  of  the  Christian  who  thus  views  death, 
than  to  reflect  on  the  glories  of  that  hea- 
venly state,  to  which  it  will  introduce  him. 
He  here  feels  himself  confined,  as  it  were, 
to  a  dark  and  contracted  prison;  the  facul- 
ties of  his  soul  being  circumscribed  by  time 
and  space,  cannot  revel  in  the  feasts  of  in- 
tellectual enjoyment.  The  imperfections 
and  infirmities  of  our  nature  are  so  great, 
that  they  oppress  the  soul,  and  prevent  its 
noble  faculties  from  expanding  and  improv- 
ing. The  soul  is,  in  its  nature,  eternal, 
and  is  possessed  of  several  very  noble  fa- 
culties, which,  while  it  is  confined  to  the 
body,  cannot  be  developed.  Some  of  its 
highest  and  most  pleasing  employments, 
are  to  contemplate  the  works  of  creation, 
the  nature  of  the  author,  and  to  worship 
Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth :  but  from  the 
causes  already  stated,  it  cannot,  but  in  a 
very  imperfect  and  unsatisfying  manner, 
inoulge  itself  in  these  divine  employments. 
It  is  true,  that  philosophy  has  discovered 
much  of  the  nature  of  the  earth,  and  of  the 
laws  by  which  it  is  governed ;  but  when 
compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  minuteness  of  its  parts,  it  is 
nothing.  Even  philosophers,  on  somt  of 
the  plainest  and  most  simple  works  of  na- 
ture, are  in  profounoVignorance,  so  that  the 
knowledge  here  required,  may  be  said  to 
be  little  more  than  vanity.  The  great  phi- 
losopher, Bacon,  was  led,  by  the  great- 
ness  of  his  mind,  to  mark  out  a  road  to 
Universal  knowledge;  but  he  forgot  that 
the  powers  of  the  human  soul  are  greatly 
confined  and  contracted ;  and,  therefore,  it 
cannot  make  much  progress  in  the  path  of 
universal  knowledge.  The  truth  is,  the 
Deity  never  intended  that  roan  should  here 
acquire  more  knowledge  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  whether  for  his  comfort,  or  for 
the  employment  of  the  mind.  This  asser- 
tion could  easily  be  proved  by  unanswer- 
able arguments ;  but  it  would  lead  me  from 
my  design,  in  this  essay,  now  to  attempt 
it. 

The  mind  can  easily  discover  the  nar- 


rowness of  its  views,  and  the  limitation  of 
its  powers,  by  contemplating  any  thing 
that  is  great  or  wonderful.  Let  a  man,  for 
instance,  take  a  view  of  the  firmament  in  a 
clear  night,  when  all  the  lamps  of  heaven 
are  shining  with  their  full  brilliancy;  let 
him  give  the  reigns  to  his  imagination,  and 
he  will  find  himself  lost  in  the  immensity 
and  extent  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  If  he 
ever  confines  his  imagination  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  solar  system,  be  will  find 
that  its  greatness  far  exceeds  the  utmost 
bounds  of  bis  imagination.  If  he  cannot 
conceive  of  the  greatness  of  that  system, 
of  which  it  has  been  observed  by  an  ele- 
gant writer,  that  if  it  were  annihilated,  it 
would  not  be  missed,  in  the  system  of  the 
universe,  more  than  a  grain  of  sand  would, 
taken  from  the  sea  shore,  bow  is  it  possible 
that  he  can  have  any  conception  of  the 
greatness  of  the  universe. 

If  it  be  impossible  for  the  mind  to  com- 
prehend the  universe,  it  surely  must  be  in- 
finitely more  so,  for  it  to  have  the  least 
idea  of  its  author.  It  is  true,  He  has  re- 
vealed himself  in  Revelation,  and  taught 
us  the  nature  of  his  attributes,  which  are 
divinely  consolatory ;  but  we  can  no  more 
conceive  of  their  greatness  or  extent,  than 
we  can  create  a  world.  It  Is,  when  con- 
templating the  greatness  of  his  Maker,  that 
man  emphatically  feels  his  own  littleness  : 
it  is  then  he  feels  he  is  but  a  worm  of  the 
earth,  and  exclaims  with  David,  u  what  is 
man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him." 

The  next  and  last  employment  of  the 
soul,  which  I  mentioned,  is  the  worship  of 
Jehovah.  This  is  a  duty  which  is  more 
useful,  and  productive  of  greater  happi- 
ness to  the  soul,  than  either  of  the  former ; 
it  is,  indeed^  a  source  of  the  most  exqui- 
site bliss,  the  highest  and  the  best  that  man 
can  enjoy.  But  in  this  state  of  being,  in 
consequence  of  the  impurity  and  deceitful- 
ness  of  our  hearts,  and  the  many  tempta- 
tions with  which  we  are  beset  in  the  wo«)d, 
we  cannot  perform  this  delightfuL  duty  as 
we*  ought.  The  Apostle  Paul  felt  these 
evils  very  forcibly,  and  they  caused  him  to 
exclaim,  "  O  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who 
shall  deliver  me  from  this  body  of  sin  and 
death."  These  considerations  must  un- 
doubtedly tend  to  wean  us  from  an  undue 
attachment  to  life,  and  deprive  death  of  its 
severest  stiug ;  especially  when  we  consi- 
der, that  when  the  soul  is  disenthralled 
from  this  body  of  sin  and  corruption,  that 
it  will  be  made  perfect,  and  "  fashioned  like 
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the  glorious  body  of  Christ."     It  will,  no 
doubt,  be  capable  of  enjoying,  in  perfec- 
tion, all  its  noble  powers,  -which  are  now 
so  imperfect.     Would  it  know  the  great 
and  secret  laws  of  the  universe  ?     Its  ha- 
bitation is  in  the  regions  of  light  and  know- 
ledge, and  being  uncircumscribed  by  time 
and  space,  it  can  range  through  the  bound- 
less regions  of  the  universe,  and  discover 
the  wonderful  laws  by  which  the  Creator 
governs  his  works.     What  a  source  of  gra- 
tification !     It  will  be  able  to  obtain  per- 
fect knowledge,  and  that  too,  without  the 
pain  and  perplexity  with  which  it  is  now 
attended.     Would  it  contemplate  the  na- 
ture of  the  Creator  ?    It  will  always  dwell 
in  his  presence,  and  although  no  created 
being  can  fathom  the  infinity  of  his  nature, 
yet  it  will  be  able  to  behold  his  greatness 
and  goodness  displayed  in  his  divine  works, 
and  this  will  fill  the  soul  with  wonder,  ad- 
miration and  love.    And  would  it  worship 
his  Creator  ?     It  will  be  its  unceasing  em- 
ployment.    It  will  be  able,  indeed,  to  wor- 
ship Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.     This  will 
be  its  highest  and  most  glorious  employ- 
ment, and  it  will  last  for  ever  and  ever. 
On  this  subject  I  forcibly  realize  what  I 
have  said  respecting  the  weakness  of  our 
powers  in  this  state  of  being.     I  have  at- 
tempted to  describe  the  employment  of  the 
soul  in  heaven ;  but  how  have  I  succeeded  ? 
I  have  not  been  able  to  give,  even  the  most 
feint  colouring  to  the  picture.     There  have 
been  those,  the  greatness  of  whose  powers 
have  enabled  them  to  draw  elegant  and 
consoling  descriptions  of  a  future  state ; 
but  the  most  beautiful  and  correct  one  ever 
drawn,  falls  far  short  of  the  sublime  and 
simple  description  in  Revelation ;  and  even 
these  do  not  give  a  full  description,  for 
they  are  drawn  to  suit  our  capacities,  which 
cannot  take  in  the  fulness  of  the  glories  of 
the  heavenly  state. 

Cato  exulted  that  he  should  be  admitted 
into  the  assembly  of  those  great  men  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  on  earth,  and 
also,  that  he  should  meet  his  son,  whom 
fye  tenderly  loved,  and  who  bad  gone  be- 
fore him.  If  this  was  a  cause  of  joy  and 
exultation,  bow  much  greater  cause  of  joy 
has  the  Christian,  who  anticipates  meeting 
in  the  regions  of  bliss,  his  Divine  Redeem- 
er, and  to  be  permitted  to  join  the  heaven- 
ly hosts  in  singings  his  praises. 

These  considerations  not  only  tend  to 
make  us  view  death  as  a  friend,  but  they 
cause  us  to  resign  ourselves  to  the  will  of 


our  heavenly  Father,  and  afford  us  even 
here,  the  most  heartfelt  joy.  To  our  great 
Redeemer,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
all  these  blessings,  be  ascribed  all  the  glory 
and  praise. 

MURRAY. 


for  the  ladies'  litekary  cabinet. 

Mr.  Woodworth, 

There  is  a  happy  medium  betwixt  the 
heartless  disposition  to  please  nobody,  and 
the  absurd  desire  of  attempting  to  please 
every  body  j  and  fortunate  indeed  are  those 
who  find  the  middle  line,  and  keep  to  it  so 
steadily  as  never  to  run  into  the  extreme  on 
either  side. 

It  certainly  displays  a  vitious  and  repre- 
hensible disposition  to  be  indifferent  to 
what  the  world  says  or  thinks  of  us,  as  it 
argues  that  we  are  either  filled  with  con- 
scious pride,  or  totally  void  of  sensibility. 
This  would  be  the  character  of  such  indif- 
ference, if  it  were  real;  but,  in  truth,  it  is 
mere  affectation  or  pretence.  If  we  ex- 
cept those  miserable  beings  who  are,  by  a 
variety  of  misfortunes,  placed  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  scale  of  human  life,  and  of 
them  only  a  small  proportion,  it  may  be 
fairly  concluded  that  neither  men  nor  wo- 
men are  altogether  indifferent  about  the 
good  or  bad  opinions  of  their  fellow  beings. 
So  far  from  it,  the  few  who  lay  claim  to 
this  unamiable  distinction,  are  found  to  be, 
generally  speaking,  peculiarly  rancorous 
and  vindictive  toward  those  who  make 
free  with  their  characters,  or  merely  speak 
disrespectfully  of  their  talents.  No  authors 
writhe  with  more  agony  under  the  merited 
lash  of  criticism,  or  are  more  jealous  and 
vindictive,  than  those  who  pretend  to  look 
down  with  scorn  upon  the  whole  fraternity 
of  critics. 

"  Social  qualities  and  feelings  are  among 
the  primitive  ingredients  of  our  nature,  and 
to  divest  ourselves  of  them  would  be  to  di- 
vest ourselves  of  humanity  itself."  Let 
us  then  rather  cherish  and  cultivate  them 
by  all  lawful  and  honourable  means.  It  is 
right,  it  is  laudable,  to  desire  to  be  esteemed 
and  beloved  generally — to  cultivate  friend- 
ships— to  avoid  offending  our  neighbours 
unnecessarily — and  to  endeavour  to  con- 
form to  the  feelings  and  customs  of  those 
about  us,  so  far  as  may  be  done  with  a  good 
conscience,  and  consistently  whh  personal 
circumstances.    It  is  our  duty  to  make  it  a 


part  of  our  own  pleasure  to  please  others; 
and  when  constrained  to  differ  with  them, 
to  do  it,  if  possible,  without  rancour  or 
bitterness. 

There  is  certainly  such  a  thing  as  a  "union 
of  condescension  and  firmness;"  and  happy 
indeed  must  the  mind  of  that  man  be  who 
possesses  it.  To  condescend  in  things  that 
are  indifferent  and  trivial,  and  in  matters 
that  touch  not  the  conscience,  nor  seriously 
endanger  our  earthly  interest  and  welfare;- 
and  meanwhile  to  go  not  a  step  farther, 
for  any  persuasion  whatever,  no,  not  to 
please  our  nearest  friends — that  is  the  gol- 
den mean. 

Some  there  are  who  pretend  to  care  for 
none;  others,  who  try  to  please  all,  and 
become,  as  it  were,  "  all  things  to  all 
men."  There  are  some  who  do  it  from 
selfish  designs  altogether;  and  some  again, 
from  a  too  yielding  disposition — a  dislike 
to  oppose  or  be  opposed— and  a  readiness 
to  adopt  the  sentiments  and  views  of  the 
company  they  are  in,  and  coincide  with 
every  person  they  meet.  This  pliability 
of  mind  or  temper  is  ofttimes  owing  to  a 
sort  of  amiable  weakness,  and  is  destruc- 
tive of  all  respectability  of  character. 

Being  in  company,  the  other  evening, 
with  a  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes, 
subscribers  to,  and  readers  of  the  "  Cabi- 
net," the  conversation  turned  upon  the 
merits  of  the  pieces  inserted  in  it.  One 
gentleman  observed,  tbey  were  too  long 
and  laboured — he  became  tired  without 
being  pleased — something  "  light  and  airy" 
suited  him.  Another  was  fond  of  long 
pieces,  but  did  not  Tike  patch'd  up  novel 
reading:  he  wanted  a  selection  of  "  phi- 
losophical researches,"  "  political  disqui- 
sitions," &c.  One  of  the  fair,  admired 
every  thing  in  it  but  the  list  of  deaths. 
An  old  maiden  was  very  fond  of  poetry ; 
but  the  poetry  in  the  Cabinet  was  all  about 
love,  which  made  it  disgusting. 

"  Thinks  I  to  myself,"  after  they  had 
all  expressed  their  likes  and  dislikes,  if  the 
editor  of  the  Cabinet  attempted  to  please 
you  all,  he  would  place  himself  in  much 

the  same  situation  as  Parson  M did, 

in  endeavouring  to  please  his  congregation. 
For  the  benefit  of  some  of  your  readers  I 
will  relate  the  story : — 

"  Some  very  long  time  since,  Parson 
M  ,  of  Massachusetts,  (then  a  British 
colony),  happening  at  Boston,  bought  him 
a  wig  there,  and  returning  home,  wore  it 
at  church  the  next  sabbathV   Asa  wig  of 
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such  a  sice  and  shape  was  quite  a  novelty' 
in  that  obscure  place,  it  gave  offence  to  al- 
most the  whole  congregation,  who,  both 
male  and  female,  repaired  the  next  day  to 
their  minister's  house,  and  stated  their 
complaint,  the  burden  of  which  was,  that 
the  wig  was  one  of  the  Boston  notion*,  and 
had  the  look  of  fashion  and  pride.  The 
good-natured  minister,  thereupon,  brought 
it  forth,  and  bade  them  fashion  it  to  their 
own  liking.  This  task  they  set  about  in 
good  earnest,  and,  with  the  help  of  scis- 
sors, cropped  off  lock  after  lock,  till  at 
last  they  all  declared  themselves  satisfied — 
save  one,  who  alleged,  that  wearing  any 
wig  at  all,  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  breach  of 
the  commandment,  which  saith,  '  Thou 
shalt  not  make  unto  thyself  any  graven 
image,  or  any  likeness  of  any  thing  that  is 
in  heaven,  above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth 
beneath.'  This  last  objection  the  parson 
silenced,  by  convincing  him  that  the  wig, 
in  the  condition  it  then  was,  did  not  resem- 
ble any  thing  either  above  or  below." 

B. 
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THB   SEVXSADE. 

Awake,  my  love !  the  pearls  of  dew 
That  gem  thy  lever'*  flowing  balr, 

Shall  prove  bis  passion  warm  and  true, 
As  thou  art,  Lanra,  bright  and  fair. 

O'er  many  a  hill,  through  many  a  field, 
Through  many  a  glade  I  bent  my  way, 

Now  close  by  gathering  shades  concealed, 
Now  guided  by  the  friendly  ray. 

Through  fens  where  anguish  vapours  pfay, 
Blue  gleaming  o'er  the  doubtful  soil, 

Through  woods,  where  ruffians  lurking  lay, 
To  rush  through  blood  to  impious  spoil. 

Not  vapours  dark  alarmed  my  thought, 
Nor  prowling  robbers  waked  my  fear. 

For  here  restoring  warmth  I  sought, 
And  knew  my  treasure  all  was  here. 

Then  wake,  my  love •  the  corded  stairs 
Swift  from  the  opening  casement  throw, 

And  pay  thy  lover's  aniious  cares, 
With  joys  that  lover's  only  know. 

Be  swift,  my  fair !'  the  transient  night 
For  love's,  nor  hymen's  rights  will  stay. 

Too  loon  will  speed  the  envious  light, 
To  chase  Alonzo  far  away. 

Such  was  the  song  of  Alonzo,  who,  tun- 
ing the  soft  guitar  beneath  the  solitary  win- 
dow  of  his  mfura,  claimed  by  delightful 


stealth  those  endearments  to  which,  in  the 
privacy  of  a  neighbouring  convent,  he  had 
lately,  acquired  a  title :  the  feudal  hatred 
existing  between  the  families  of  the  youth- 
ful pair,  prevented  the  open  avowal  of  their 
union. 

Nightly,  therefore,  he  stole  from  his  dis- 
tant mansion,  and  attended  by  no  other 
companion,  whose  tender  notes  were  the 
signal  of  his  approach,  came  beneath  the 
window  of  his  expecting  bride,  a  lover  of 
unaltered  truth. 

Nor  was  the  ear  of  Laura  now  closed 
against  the  strain,  for  the  motion  of  the 
moon-beams,  reflected  by  the  glass,  showed 
that  the  hand  of  the  fair  one  trembled  on 
the  casement,  while  her  ear  was  fondly 
listening  to  the  notes  of  love. 

He  ceased — the  casement  opened,  and 
throwing  his  guitar  among  the  shrubs,  he 
mounted  the  ladder  that  dropped  to  his 
assistance,  and  rushed  to  her  enraptured 
aims. 

Undisturbed  be  their  transports — the  last 
they  shall  enjoy!  and  may  chaste  secrecy 
encurtain  them  around. 

Don  Carlos,  returning  late  from  scenes 
of  stealthy  love,  had  discovered,  as  he  pas- 
sed the  fatal  bush,  the  guitar,  too  imper- 
fectly concealed.  His  jealous  spirit  instant- 
ly took  the  alarm,  and  gloomy  suspicions 
arose  of  hisaister's  honour.  He  drew  forth 
his  dagger  in  the  first  fury  of -his  soul,  and 
would  have  roused  the  house,  and  rushed 
for  instant  vengeance  to  her  chamber.  But 
a  gleam  of  hope  returned  to  his  mind,  when 
he  thought  of  Laura's  worth  and  virtuous 
deportment.  His  rashness  was  thus  re- 
strained, and  secreting  himself  among  the 
shrubbery,  he  watted  the  return  of  dawn, 
that  should  confirm  or  dissipate  his  doubts. 

Not  long  was  the  jealous  brother  con- 
cealed. The  bird  of  day  thrilled  forth  his 
earliest  note;  faded  was  the  lustre  of  the 
lamps  of  night  5  and  the  gray  eye  of  morn 
was  seen  prying  over  the  distant  hills,  when 
quitting  the  bliss  he  was  to  taste  no  more, 

Alonzo  descended  with  a  heavy  heart. 

The  fond  farewell  trembled  on  each  faul- 
tering  tongue,  and  Laura  turned  aside  to 
weep. 

"  Stay,  dishonoured  wanton,"  cried  the 
furious  brother,  «  turn  again,  ere  thy  para-, 
mour  be  gone  for  ever,  and  take  yet  a  last 
farewell." 

A  Caspian's  vengeance  struck  deep  as 
he  spoke:  his  poniard  was  in  Alonzo's 
heart." 


"  My  husband!  my  husband !"  exclaim- 
ed the  frantic  fair. 

Breathless  fell  Alonzo  at  a  brother's  feet ; 
and  Carlos  stood  petrified  with  horror. 

But  what  was  the  horror  of  the  repentant 
friend,  to  the  anguish  of  the  widowed  bride ! 
The  peace  of  her  mind  was  flown  for  ever, 
and  vain  was  each  friendly  care. 

The  walls  of  the  sanctuary  long  echoed 
to  her  groans  as  she  wandered  through  its 
sullen  aisles  5  but  even  the  sanctuary  could 
not  calm  her  soul,  nor  its  sacred  walls  con- 
fine her  bewildered  wanderings.  With 
the  guitar  of  her  murdered  lord,  she  escap- 
ed from  the  holy  confines,  and  still  roves  a 
wretched  lunatic  at  large. 

Thy  rocks,  O  Valclusa!  oft  reverberate 
her  song;  oft  it  sounds  through  the  neigh- 
bouring woods.  The  torrents  from  the 
mountains  join  the  chorus  of  grief,  and  it 
steals  through  the  vales  along  the  silent 
streams.— N.  F.  WttHy  Museum.- 
JVew-Kw*,  Jm.  17ft,  1820. 


ANECDOTES. 

A  gentleman  observed  upon  an  indiffer- 
ent pleader  at  the  bar,  the  other  day,  that 
he  was  the  most  affecting  orator  he  ever 
heard ;  for  he  never  attempted  to  speak, 
but  he  excited  general  sympathy. 


Complimentary.— An  English  clergy- 
man preaching  before  the  court,  said,  at 
the  close  of  his  sermon,  that  those  who 
did  not  profit  by  what  he  had  advanced, 
would  for  ever  inhabit  a  place  which  po- 
liteness would  not  suffer  him  to  name  be- 
fore so  respectable  a  congregation. 

A  Persian  monarch,  almost  at  the  point 
of  death,  made  a  vow  to  distribute  a  large 
sum  among  the  rtUgiou*  if  he  recovered. 
He  got  well,  and  entrusted  a  great  purse 
of  gold  to  one  of  his  slaves,  to  fulfil  his 
vow;  but  the  slave  returned  with  the  purse 
full,  and  declared  that  he  could  not  find 
any  religious.  «  How,"  said  the  prince, 
"  are  there  not  four  hundred  in  the  city  ?" 
"  It  is  true,"  answered  the  slave,  "  that 
there  are  that  number  who  wear  the  dress, 
but  I  offered  the  gold  to  every  one  of  them 
in  turn,  and  not  one  refused  it.  I  thence 
concluded  that  none  of  them  were  really 
religious." 
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POETRY. 


FOR  TBS  LADIEs'UTSRARY  CABlffST. 


TO   F- 


W- 


Wben  bounding  o'er  the  ocean's  breast, 

Or  roaming  through  the  forest  gray, 
Where'er  thy  wearied  frame  may  rest, 

Where'er  thy  wandering  foot  steps  stray- 
May  Heaven  bless  thy  youthful  hours, 

And  happier  be  thy  manhood's  prime ; 
Ah !  may  thy  future  moments  prove 

Brighter  than  all  the  past  have  been ! 
MATILDA. 


F«B  TSB  LADIES    LITERARY  CABINET. 


TO  THE  MOON. 

Glorious"  orb,  with  beauty  bright, 
Throw  around  thy  cheering  light ;    . 
With  what  splendour  dost  thou  shine, 
Everlasting  and  divine. 

Guided  by  thy  brilliant  light, 
The  weary  mariner  at  night, 
As  he  journeys  on  the  sea, 
Lifts  his  hands  in  thanks  to  thee. 

When  the  sun  his.  course  has  ran, 
Then  thou  contest  in  thy  tarn, 
And  with  beauty  in  thy  train, 
Sparkle  glittering  o'er  the  plain. 

Each  revolving  month  renew'd, 
Once  again  thou  meet'st  our  view. 
And  displaying  'round  thy  light, 
Conduct  us  safely  thro'  the  night. 

When  life's  ragged  storms  are  past, 
And  nature  yield  to  death  at  last ; 
Conduct  us  then,  in  heaven  to  sing, 
Eternal  praises  to  our  King. 

EUSTACE. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

TO  MISS  C 9 G. 

If  e'er  there  shone  on  "  life's  dull  stream"— 
Of  hope  and  bliw  one  sunny  beam — 

Twas  thee ! 

If  earthly  one  can  e'er  impart 
The  thrill  of  passion  to  the  heart — 

Tistbee! 

When  the  darkling  cloud  of  sorrow, 
Veils  with  gloom  the  else  bright  morrow— 
And  when  misfortunes,  dark  and  drear, 
Strike  to  the  soul  a  boding  fear- 
Ob  !  who  can  sooth  the  care-worn  breast, 
Or  give  the  sinking  spirit  rest- 
Can  take  the  sting  of  grief  away, 
And  light  the  soul  with  joy's  pure  day— 

But  thee ! 
CASTALIO. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABIKET. 


LOVE'S  FIRST  KISS. 

0  tell  me  .not  of  the  joys  that  await 

The  path  of  the  rich,  the  noble,  and  great ; 
The  glitter  of  wealth,  of  pomp,  and  of  power, 
Is  transient  and  light,  and  fades  in  an  hour : — 

1  envy  them  not,  for  mine  is  the  bliss 

That  flows,  pure  and  hallowed,  from  lovt's  jirst 
kits. 

From  life's  early  dawn,  to  age's  decline, 
With  various  joys  the  heart  may  entwine ; 
Yet  that  soul-thrilling  sense— ah,  who  can  know! 
Save  him  whoriias  felt  the  rapturous  glow ; 
When  heart  clings  to  heart,  in  ecstatic  bliss, 
And  speaks  the  firm  contact  with  love's  first  kiss. 

OhJ  if  there's  an  hour  in  life,  free  from  care— 
An  hour  that  bids  the  soul  wake  from  despair ! 
If  pleasure  can  free  and  unmiagied  flow, 
If  the  bosom  one  soft  emotion  can  know, 
'Tis  when  the  young  heart,  alive  to  its  bliss, 
la  tremulous  lingering  on  love's  first  kiss. 

#  HORENTIGS. 

JVov.  16M,  1819. 


FOR  THE   LADIES'  LITERARY  CABIEET. 

CRAZY  DONALD. 

Boll !  roll  ye  mighty  thunders ! 

Ye'U  gain  nae  heed  fine  me : 
Flash-bolt  that  reads  yon  heavens— 

Tkou'lt  win  a  reckless  e'e ! 
For,  I  care  not  for  tempest— 

Oh!  I  joy  not  in  shine, 
Sin1 1  hae  lost  the  lassie, 

Wha's  heart,  wha's  smiles  were  mine ! 

Oh!  1  did'na  think  my  Jennie, 

When  last  I  kiss't  thy  cheek, 
That  fate,  cauld  hearted  ninnie ! 

Wad  kill  a  soul  sae  meek ! 
They  said  that  cheek  had  faded, 

But  ill  their  tongues  befa' ! 
Twas  resting  lily  shaded, 

When  sunbeams  flit  awa' ! 

They  took  thee  owre  the  meadow, 

They  cross't  our  lHtle  burn : 
Ifollow'd  like  the  shadow, 

Imploring  thy  return ! 
Alas!  our  cruel  kindred 

Plac'd  thee  in  gloomy  earth ; 
An'  when  1  ca'ed  thee  kindly, 

Their  grievin'  chang'd  to  mirth  f 

Twas  nae  my  faut  sweet  lassie— 

I  kiss't — I  bow'd  the  knee — 
But  could  na  bloom  thy  lippie, 

Nor  light  thy  hazle  e'e ! 
Oh  !  worst  o'  a'  dear  Jennie  ! 

Thy  keep-sake  flower  is  gane, 
An'  I  bae  ne'er  a  pennie 

To  buy  anither  ane  ! 

S.  or  New-Jzbssy. 
Jan.  Itoh,  1820. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABIKET. 


The  lightnings  do  flash,  the  heavens  do  lower, 
The  thunders  roar  loud,  and  the  waters  do  pour ; 
But  the  heaven!  are  at  peace,  yea  ever  at  rest, 
When  compared  to  that  storm,  the  storm  in  my 
breast. 

With  peal  upon  peal,  the  loud  thunders  roar, 
The  lightnings  appear  to  have  opened  heaven'a 

door; 
Bat  to  bein  that  storm,  I  should  tbmk  myself  West, 
If  eas'd  of  the  storm  which  wars  in  my  breast. 

The  dire  lowering  clouds,  of  a  dark  purple  hue, 
Obscure  from  the  sight,  heaven's  beautiful  bine* 
But  the  nan  who's  with  care  and  with  sorrow 

opprest, 
Thinks  nought  of  the  storm,  but  the  storm  in  his 


The  winds  whistle  loud,  there's  a  terrible  blast, 
The  screech-owl,  be  screams  and  with  terror  flies 

fast, 
The  beasts  of  the  forest,  with  affright  cannot  rest, 
But  alas !  this  is  nought  to  the  storm  of  my  breast. 

The  storm  soon  will  eease,  no  longer  look  wild, 
And  heaven  and  all  nature,  seem  peaceful  and 

mild } 
But  for  me  there's  no  peace,  for  me  there's  no  rest, 
There's  nothing  can  sooth  the  storm  in  my  breast.* 

V. 


FOR  THE   LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET;  . 

SYMPATHY. 

Mysterious  power!  whose  sway  can  bind — 

With  magic  influence,  mind  to  mmd} 

No  forms  of  life,  no  rules  of  art, 

Can  fix  thy  empire  o'er  the  heart. 

Tis  when  the  answering  eye  is  beaming, 

When  tear  for  tear  is  silent  streaming, 

We  feel  thy  sacred  bond  of  union, 

And  heart  meets  heart  in  sweet  communion. 

I  pity  those  whose  only  aim 

Is  wealth,  or  honour,  power,  or  fame; 

Let  these  be  theirs—but  give  to  me 

Thy  charm  of  life,  sweet  Sympathy. 

HARRIET 
January  23. 


Quoth  Harry  to  bis  friend  one  day, 
«  Would,  Richard,  I'd  thy  head  !'V 

«What  wilt  thou  give  fort  r  (Dkk  replied,) 
"  The  bargain's  quickly  made." 

"  My  head,  and  all  my  books,  I'd  give, 
"  With  readiness  and  freedom.'* 

« I'd  take  thy  books ;  but  with  lay  head  • 
"  I  fear  I  ne'er  could  read  'em." 

As  Tom  was  one  day  in  deep  chat  with  his  friend, 
He  gravely  advis'd  him  his  manners  to  mend ; 
That  his  morals  were  bad,  he  had  heard  it  from 

many ;  <  gL^ 

"  They  lie,"  replied  Tom,  "  for  tVkrhad  any." 
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NEW-YORK, 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  29,  1820. 


A  QUARTERLY  PAYMENT 

Becomes  due  for  (he  Ladies*  Literary  Cabinet, 
od  Saturday  next,  when  the  publication  of  No. 
13  will  complete  ens  quarter  of  the  New  Series. 
Still  glowing  with  gratitude  for  past  favours,  we 
are  sensible  that  one  word  is  sufficient  on  this 
subject 

Country  subscribers,  we  hope,  will  continue  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  every  instance  of  delinquency, 
(unless  accounted  for  by  letter,  post-paid)  is  con- 
sidered by  us,  as  a  relinquishment  of  subscription, 
and  that  we  shall  be  governed  accordingly.  Our 
terms  (it  will  be  remembered)  are  "  Four  Dollars 
per  annum,  payable  quarterly,  in  advance" 

City  subscribers  will  once  more  please  accept 
our  thanks  for  their  punctuality. 

The  Sea  Serpent  was  seen  on  the  23d  inst  near 
Long-Island,  steering  for  Sandy  Hook. 

Certain  cures,  (or  else  we  have  been  misin- 
formed) are  made  of  the  following  disorders,  viz. 
Rheumatism,  Salt  Rheum,  Scrofula,  Asthma, 
Dropsy,  Cancers,  Fits,  Pulmonic  Complaints, 
lie.  by  Mrs.  Shaw,  at  No.  67  Cedar-street,  who 
gives  advice  to  the  poor,  gratis. 

THE  MELODIST— ONCE  MORE. 

It  is  with  eitreme  regret  that  we  inform  the 
subscribers  to  the  Melodist,  that  the  publication 
of  the  first  number  is  once  more  postponed.  The 
type-founder,  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  hurry  of 
of  putting  up  the  elegant  new  fount  of  ^iusic  type 
which  he  cast  expressly  for  this  work,  has  inad- 
vertently omitted  one  character,  which  is  indis- 
pensably necessary,  and  which  our  printer  has 
.already  sent  an  order  for.  We  hope  that  this 
order  will  be  answered  in  season  to  issue  the  first 
number  next  week ;  at  any  rate,  timely  notice 
shall  be  given  of  its  publication,  and  we  sincerely 
hope  that  this  will  be  our  last  apology  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

FIRE  IN  SAVANNAH. 

A  most  dreadful  and  destructive  fire  occurred 
in  Savannah,  on  the  11th  inst.  by  which  above 
400  bouses  were  consumed,  and  more  than  Jive 
millions  of  property  lost  A  space  of  one  third 
of  a  mile  in  length,  and  one  seventh  in  breadth, 
closely  built,  and  in  the  most  active  part,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  is  desolated.  It  commenced  at 
the  Baptist  Chttrch  Square,  and  as  the  wind  was 
N.  W.  swept  to  Abercorn-street. 

On  the  east  side  of  Broogh  ton -street,  every 
house' is  gone,  from  Jefferson-street,  to  Mr.  Dem- 
ing's  bouse,  which  was  saved.  Mr.  Anderson'* 
and  the  Episcopal  Church  in  St.  Julian-street, 
stopped  the  flames,  both  are  safe.  The  State 
Bank  and  Planters'  Bank  in  Bryan-street,  are 
preserved.  From  Washington-Hotel  Range  and 
Capt.  Rice's  on  Bny-st.  to  Abercorn,  all  is  lost, 
except  Mr.  {flBbn's  store.  Dr.  Jones'  bouse  was 
blown  up.   The  Branch  Bank  and  the  New  Cus- 


tom House,  with  stores  not  occupied,  are  burnt. 
The  vault  of  the  bank,  built  in  the  yard,  resisted 
the  heat,  and  kept  secure  the  papers  and  specie. 
Many  buildings,  supposed  to  be  fire-proof,  could 
not  withstand  (he  intense  heat.  The  warehouses 
and  shipping  are  safe.  All  the  printing-offices 
are  burnt.  Several  explosions  of  powder  took 
place.  The  distress  is  great.  Many  of  the  houses 
were  partly  cleared  of  their  contents ;  but  the 
property  was  generally  burnt  in  the  streets. — 
Many  hundreds  of  families  were  turned  literally 
naked  into  the  streets;  not  even  clothing  was 
saved. 

The  hospitality  of  the  few  whose  houses  re- 
main, has  been  general  and  unrestrained ;  their 
tenements  are  shared  with  the  ojhers.  Every 
thing  which  an  affecting  sympathy,  which  an 
active  benevolence  among  their  fellow  citizens 
can  perform,  will  undoubtedly  be  done. 

The  citizens  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  have,  in  pub- 
lic meeting,  ordered  ten  thousand  dollars  to  be 
immediately  sent  to  Savannah  for  the  distressed 
citizens  of  that  place. 

The  cit'wens  of  New- York  are  now  busily  en- 
gaged in  effecting  means  for  the  relief  of  the 
above  unfortunate  sufferers. 

LITERARY. 

We  are  very  much  gratified  to  see  that  propo- 
sals are  issued  for  publishing  "  The  Poetical 
Works  of  John  Trumbull,"  of  Connecticut.  This 
gentleman  is  well  known  to  that  portion  of  the 
community  who  are  old  enough  to  recollect  the 
events  of  the  war  of  independence,  as  the  author 
of  various  poetical  performances,  calculated  to 
rouse  the  spirit  and  animate  the  exertions  of  his 
countrymen,  in  that  great  straggle  for  national 
liberty  and  existence.  Among  these,  the  most 
distinguished  were  an  "  Elegy  on  the  Times," 
published  in  the  year  1774,  and  the  celebrated 
mock  heroic  poem,  "  M'Fingal."  The  first  was 
a  serious  address  to  his  countrymen  just  befpre 
the  commencement  of  that  seven  years'  war, 
which  terminated  in  the  acknowledgment  and 
establishment  of  onr  independence,  and  contains 
sentiments  of  the  most  pure  and  elevated  patriot- 
ism, and  of  national  economy,  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  interests  of  their  country,  par- 
ticularly at  that  dark  and  portentous  period. 

The  character  of*  M'Fingal  is  more  exten- 
sively known,  it  having  passed  through  more 
editions  than  perhaps  any  other  literary  produc- 
tion of  this  country.  The  effects  of  its  humour 
and  satire  were  sensibly  felt  throughout  the  U. 
States.  Perhaps  nothing  had  a  more  important 
agency  in  checking  the  despondency,  and  raising 
the  spirits  of  the  people  at  large,  than  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  poem.  At  that  time  it  was  uni- 
versally considered  and  acknowledged  to  be  a 
truly  national  performance,  and  the  reputation 
of  the  author  was  by  it  raised  to  an  enviable 
height  among  his  countrymen. 

In  addition  to  these  and  other  poems  which 
have  been  published,  the  present  volumes  will 
contain  a  considerable  number  that  are  original. 
We  have  bad  the  satisfaction,  many  years  since, 
of  examining  the  manuscript,  now  intended  for 
publication,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  In  saying, 
that  the  poems  that  arc  now  about  to  make  their 
appearance,  «art  In  no  way  unworthy  the  distin- 


guished talents  of  their  author.  Among  then 
we  think  are  specimens  of  elevated  genius  which 
have  rarely  been  excelled  in  modern  times. 

It  is  many  years  since  Mr.  Trumbull  has 
appeared  in  his  poetical  character  before  his 
countrymen.  Having  been  for  a  long  course  of 
years  engaged  in  the  duties  of  a  high  and  im- 
portant judicial  office,  his  time  and  talents  have 
of  course  been  devoted  to  other  objects.  Hav- 
ing reached  the  common  period  of  human  life,  be 
has  retired  from  public  business,  and  after  hav- 
ing devoted  talents  of  the  highest  order  to  the 
service  of  his  fellow-citisens,  like  too  many  men 
of  learning  and  talents  in  the  United  States,  he 
is  left  in  old  age  to  encounter  the  inconveniences 
of  narrow  pecuniary  circumstances,  without  any 
prospect  of  their  improvement  except  by  the  pro- 
fits of  the  present  publication.  He  has  modest- 
ly said,  in  the  prospectus,  that  he  is  interested 
in  the  success  of  the  work.  This  u  true— he  is 
deeply  interested,  as  much  so  as  the  value  of  the 
comforts  of  the  evening  of  life.  Judge  Trum- 
bull may  be  justly  called  the  FATHER  OF 
AMERICA^  POETRY. 

In  point  of  genius  and  learning,  he  has  had 
among  his  countrymen  few  equals — in  wit  and 
humour  none.  We  consider  the  works  now  of- 
fered for  public  patronage  as  honourable  to  our 
country,  and  calculated  to  add  essentially  to  the 
literary  character  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
proposed  to  publish  them  in  the  most  elegant 
manner,  and  to  ornament  M'Fingal  with  appro- 
priate engravings,  executed  in  the  handsomest 
manner,  and  illustrative  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant subjects  contained  in  the  poem.  As  the 
whole  work  issues  immediately  from  a  copy  pre- 
pared by  the  author,  and  has  passed  under  his 
careful  revision,  it  is  apparent  it  must  hereafter 
be  the  only  edition  worth  possessing.  Having 
had  a  long  and  Intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Trumbull,  considering  him  as  a  scholar  of  high 
attainments,  and  a  genius  of  the  first  order,  we 
feel  a'great  degree  of  solicitude  that  his  success 
in  this  attempt  should  equal  what  we  sincerely 
believe  to  be  his  claims  as  one  of  the  first  literary 
ornaments  of  our  country^— Daily  Adv. 


MARRIED, 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  22d  inst.  by  the  Rev. 
[  William  W.  Phillips,  Mr.  Aaron  O.  King,  mer- 
chant, to  Mrs.  Ann  Gillies. 

Same  evening,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wheeler,  Mr. 
Nehemiah  G.  Miles,  ofShaftsbury,  (Eng.)  to  Mrs. 
Catherine  Valentine,  daughter  of  David  Adee, 
Esq.  of  this  city.  • 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  19th  inst.  at  Brook- 
lyn, (L.  I.)  by  the  Rev.  C.J.  Doughty,  minister 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church,  Mr.  John  Dixon, 
to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Miller,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Bloomfield,  late  of  this  city. 


DIED, 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  l°tb  inst.  Mrs. 
Ann  Brouerick,  aged  27  years,  wife  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Broderick. 

On  Saturday,  the  22d  inst.  after  a  lingering 
illness,  William  Jebson,  carpenter,  aged  26.  A 
native  of  York,  England 
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RESIGNATION. 

AN  ORIGINAL  TALE. 

By  the  Author  of  «  MAO!lAlrufITT.,, 

CHAPTER  III. 

Adelaide's  artless  narrative,  drawn  from 
her  by  the  gentle  and  compassionate  interro- 
gations of  Mrs.  Freeman!  excited/  in  the 
bosom  of  that  lady,  a  lively  interest  in 
behalf  of  the  unprotected  orphan.  Although 
credulity  itself  might,  perhaps,  have  paused 
at  the  singularity  of  the  mysterious  story, 
a  single  glance  at  the  lovely  narrator  was 
sufficient  to  beget  conviction  in  the  mind  of 
her  present  benevolent  auditor ;  who,  after 
ordering  some  necessary  refreshment,  con- 
ducted the  diffident  stranger  to  her  own 
chamber,  where,  on  her  knees,  the  grateful 
girl  poured  out  her  feelings  before  that 
Being  who  has  declared  himself  the  Father 
of  the  orphan. 

On  the  following  morning,  Mrs.  Freeman 
descended  alone  to  the  breakfast-room,  in 
order  to  prepare  her  neices  for  the  reception 
of  the  fair  intruder ;  but  here,  alas !  she 
was  less  successful  than  the  benevolence  of 
her  errand  had  induced  her  to  anticipate ; 
to  account  for  which,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  present  the  reader  with  the  portraits  of 
two  young  ladies,  whose  names  have  not 
yet  been  mentioned. 

Augusta  Pemberton  was  now  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  her  age ;  and  her  sister 
Matilda,  not  quite  eighteen.  Both  of  them 
had  received  (or  rather  both  might  have 
received)  the  advantages  of  a  good  educa- 
tion; as  no  pains  or  expense  had  been 
spared  by  their  parents  to  endow  them  with 
every  accomplishment  that  tends  to  exalt 
or  adorn  the  female  character.  On  the 
sudden,  and  almost  simultaneous  decease 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pemberton,  the  care  of 
completing  the  education  of  the  orphans 
devolved  on  their  cousin  Freeman  and  his 
mother,  who  continued  the  same  system  to 
effect  this  object,  that  had*been  pursued  by 
the  parents. 

But  the  result  was  as  different  as  might 
|  have  been  expected  from  the  opposite  dis- 
positions of  the  two  sisters.    While  Au- 
gusta attended  solely  to  external  accom- 
plishments and  superficial  embellishments, 


Matilda  was  assiduous  in  the  cultivation  of 
more  useful  and  lasting  endowments.  The 
grand  object  of  the  eldest,  was  to  win 
approbation — that  of  the  youngest  to  de- 
serve it.  The  one  thought  only  of  receiv- 
ing pleasure— the  other  studied  how  to 
impart  happiness.  Augusta  would  display 
her  more  dazzling  accomplishments,  from 
a  love  of  exciting  admiration ;  while  Ma- 
tilda would  exercise  her  less  splendid  ac- 
quirements, from  an  obliging  disposition. 
The  fashionable  indolence  of  Miss  Pem- 
berton, made  her  very  pleasures  a  drudgery; 
but  the  active  industry  of  her  sister,  ren- 
dered every  duty  a  pleasure.  The  eldest 
affected  a  languid  softness  of  character, 
which  was  often  ludicrously  at  variance 
with  the  natural  haughtiness  and  irritability 
of  a  temper  that  had  seldom  submitted  to 
the  benign  control  of  reason ;  while  the 
youngest  concealed  a  genuine  sensibility, 
under  an  habitual  smile  of  cheerfulness  and 
good  humour.  Augusta  was  beautiful — 
Matilda,  amiable.  The  former  attracted 
lovers — the  latter  secured  friends.  Miss 
Pemberton  was  the  spoiled  child  of*  romance 
— her  sister,  on  the  other  hand  but 

they  shall  both  come  forward  to  speak  for 
themselves. 

The  clock  had  struck  eight,  when  Fitz- 
allan,  having  enjoyed  a  pleasant  stroll  on 
the  Battery,  entered  the  room  where  Ma- 
tilda was  seated  alone,  busily  employed 
with  her  pencil,  in  tracing  the  form,  and 
copying  the  tints  of  a  flower  which  was 
blooming  in  the  window.  After  the  usual 
morning  salutations  had  been  exchanged, 
he  took  a  seat  by  her  side,  and  briefly 
related  the  history  of  the  little  incident 
which  had  occurred  the  preceding  evening ; 
some  vague  account  of  which  she  had 
already  learned  from  the  servant. 

"  Unfortunate  girl !"  exclaimed  the  com- 
passionate Matilda,  who  in  striving  to  con- 
ceal a  starting  tear  from  the  observation  of 
Fitzallan,  defaced  the  rose-bud  she  had 
just  completed. 

"  Unfortunate,  indeed/'  replied  he. 
"  You  have  marred  that  beautiful  flower." 

"  How  dreadful  must  have  been  her  sen- 
sations J  But  how  thankful  I  feel,  that  a 
kind  Providence  so  directed  your  steps,  as 
to » 


"  The  merest  chance  in  the  world,  Miss 
Matilda." 

"  But  a  very  fortunate  one,*  Mr.  Fitz- 
allan. I  hope  the  poor  girl  will  not  suffer 
from  the  effects  of  her  terror." 

"  Upon  my  soul,  I  most  cordially  unite 
in  that  hope ;  and  feel  doubly  happy  that 
Matilda  approves  of  our  conduct." 

"  Who  would  not  approve  of  it  ?  My 
aunt  would  never  have  forgiven  you  or 
George,  had  you  suffered  any  fastidious 
delicacy,  or  rigid  observance  of  formal 
etiquette  to  deprive  her  of  the  pleasure 
she  must  experience  in  affording  succour 
and  protection  to  this  poor  persecuted  or- 
phan." 

"  Then  you  will  also  be  the  orphan's 
friend?" 

"  Am  I  not  myself  an  orphan  ?  How 
can  I  better  express  my  gratitude  for  the 
blessings  I  enjoy,  than  by  striving  to  share 
them  with  others.  I  am  impatient  to  meet 
the  young  sufferer,  to  assure  her  of  my 
sympathy  and  friendship,  and  claim  her  as 
a  sister." 

"  A  thousand  blessings  on  your  own 
sweet  self,  for  that,"  exclaimed  the  enthu- 
siastic Fitzallan,  rising  from  his  seat,  and 
taking  Matilda's  reluctant  hand  between 
his  own.  "  You  are  the  same  good  girl,  I 
perceive,  as  before  you  left  England,  with, 
the  addition  of  five  years'  beauty." 

"  My  best  curtsy  for  that ;  as  you  are 
the  same  flatterer,  I  perceive,  that  you 
were  five  years  ago." 

"  Your  sister  never  accused  me  of  that 
offence ;  and  she  was  then  in  her  teens." 

"  Perhaps  she  thought  that  truth  was  no 
flattery.  Her  beauty,  you  know,  was  mani- 
fest." 

"  Then,  by  my  soul,  I  was  too  young 
to  perceive  it,  while  you  were  present." 

"  Why,  I  was  a  mere  child.  But  what 
think  you  of  bernov." 

"  Why,  in  truth,  it  is  my  misfortune 
never  to  perceive  attractions  in  an  absent 
object.  The  one  present  always  obliterates 
every  former  impression." 

"  Then  you  have  not  left  your  heart  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water  ?" 

"  Not  I,  faith !  It  has  been  so  long  on 
this  side,  that  I  have  at  length  come  over 
in  search  of  it." 
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The  door  now  opened,  and  the  languish* 
ing  Augusta  lounged  into  the  room,  with 
two  miniature  volumes  in  her  hand,  ele- 
gantly bound  and  gilt.  .  After  drawling  out 
a  "good  morning,"  in  reply  to  the  polite 
salutation  of  Fitzallan,  she  sank  upon  a 
sofa,  and  fixing  her  half-closed  eyes  on  the 
titlepage  of  one  of  her  books,  appeared  to 
forget  that  there  was  any  one  present. 

"  And  what  may  be  the  interesting  sub- 
ject that  robs  us  of  the  light  of  those  beau- 
tiful eyes  ?"  asked  Fitzallan,  in  a  tone  of 
gallantry  that  instantly  kindled  a  bewitch- 
ing smile  in  the  now  animated  countenance 
of  Augusta. 

"  O,  sir,  this  is  the  €  Curse  of  Senti- 
ment'— and  this,  the  divine '  Wetter?  " 

"  The  divine  Werter !  Excuse  my  igno- 
rance. Miss  Pemberton  ;  but  upon  the 
honour  of  a  gentleman,  I  never  before 
heard  the  name  of  that  divine.  Pray, 
Miss,  is  he  of  the  Catholic  church  ?" 

This  singular  question  instantly  changed 
Augusta's  bewitching  smile,  to  an  enchant- 
ing *  te,  he,  he  P  that  displayed  two  beauti- 
ful rows  of  the  whitest  ivoTy  to  the  best 
possible  advantage. 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  am  as  ignorant  as  you, 
of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged.  I 
only  know  that  he  was  the  most  faithful 
lover  that  ever  lived." 

"  And  who,  pray,  was  the  happy  object 
of  such  ardent  affection,  and  laudable  fide- 
lity ?" 

«  Charlotte,  the  wife  of  his  friend  Al- 
bert." 

"  The  faithful  lover  of  the  ujjfe  of  his 
friend  !  An  exquisite  sentiment,  by  all  the 
saints  in  the  cailendar.  What  finally  be- 
came of  him  ?" 

"  To  demonstrate  the  ardency  and  con- 
stancy of  his  unfortunate  passion,  he  put 
a  period  to  his  own  existence.  But  why 
tease  me  with  these  questions,  Mr.  Fitz- 
allan, when  you  must  remember  that  it 
was  from  your  own  hand  I  received  this 
volume." 

"  Was  it,  faith !  Then  forgive  the  in- 
discretion of  an  inconsiderate  boy.  Dot 
surely  the  fair  Augusta  has  not  been  study- 
ing it  ever  since  ?" 

"  O,  no,  Mr.  Fitzallan,"  replied  the  good- 
natured  Matilda.  "  For  though  my  sister 
may  be  extravagantly  fond  of  reading,  you 
must  not  imagine  that  she  devotes  her  whole 
attention  to  works  of  fiction." 

"  Indeed,  but  he  may,  though,  Miss 
Rusticity ;  for  I  know  of  bat  few  others 


that  are  worthy  of  my  attention.  Let  me 
enjoy  the  flowers  of  fancy,  and  you  are 
welcome  to  imitate  those  of  nature  !" 

"  And  has  not  the  blooming  Augusta  a 
taste  for  natural  flowers,  also?" 

"  O  yes,  I  often  admire  their  beautiful 
tints." 

"  While  your  sister  esteems  their  fra- 
grance ?  Pardon  me  if  I  give  her  taste  the 
preference." 

"  Why,  what  an  altered  being  you  have 
become,  Mr.  Fitzallan,  since  we  parted  in 
England !  You  was  then  for  ever  soaring  in 
the  delightful  regions  of  fancy ;  and  com- 
mending that  excessive  sensibility,  which 
you  too  correctly  predicted,  would,  at  once 
constitute  the  bliss  and  torment  of  my  ex- 
istence. Have  you  since  been  studying 
philosophy,  or  disciplining  yourself  to  assi- 
milate with  these  civilized  barbarians,  whom 
you  intend  hereafter  to  consider  as  your 
countrymen  ?" 

"  Fie,  fie,  sister!"  said  the  mortified 
Matilda.  "  Mr.  Fitzallan  may  mistake 
this  levity  for  seriousness." 

"  It  will  be  no  mistake,  Miss ;  You  know 
that  I  detest  the  Yankees.  It  is  true,  that 
they  often  afford  me  amusement,  by  com- 
pelling me  to  laugh  at  their  bungling  at- 
tempts to  ape  the  manners  of  Europeans. 
But  they  have  no  taste — no  polish — no 
refinement — no  sensibility ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Fitzallan  will  soon  be  as 
disgusted  with  them  as  I  am,  and  desire 
as  ardently  to  return,  to  England  as  I  do." 

"  I  sincerely  hope,  Miss  Pemberton,  that 
you  now  speak  under  the  influence  of  pre- 
judice ;  for  this  is  my  adopted  country." 

"  Heaven  grant  that  you  may  experience 
much  happiness  in  it  then,  which  I  doubt, 
however,  unless  you  are  really  the  altered 
being  I  have  suggested." 

"  If  I  am  altered,  Miss  Pembertqn,  I 
trust  it  is  for  the  better ;  but,  as  I  live,  1 
am  still  the  same  ardent  admirer,  nay,  the 
adorer  of  genuine  sensibility;  and  am 
happy  that  it  is  now  in  my  power  to  make 
an  instant  appeal  to  yours,  in  behalf  of  a 
distressed  damsel  who  was,  last  evening, 
fortunately  rescued  from  an  enchanted,  cas- 
tle, by  two  valourous  knights-errant,  of 
whom  your  humble  servant  has  the  honour 
to  be  one." 

"  Please  explain  your  riddle,  sir." 

Fitzallan  here  related  the  story  of  Ade- 
laide, and  was  earnestly  seconded  by  Ma- 
tilda, in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  excite  an 
interest  in  her  favour  in  the  bosom  of 


Augusta.  The  lovely  votary  of  sensibility 
beard  them  through,  then  throwing  aside 
her  "  divine  Werter,"  exclaimed,  with  a 
mingled  expression  of  surprise  and  con- 
tempt— 

"  Now,  upon  my  word,  sir,  all  this  is 
most  astonishingly  ridiculous!  and  I  am 
really  at  a  loss  which  most  to  admire, 
cousin  George's  indiscretion,  your  credulity, 
or  lady  Bountiful's  folly.  And  so  this  plau- 
sible story  is  taken  for  gospel,  and  some 
runaway  huzzy,  whom  nobody  knows,  and 
nobody  claims,  is  to  become  an  inmate  of 
our  family  !" 

"  Dear  Augusta !"  exclaimed  her  sister, 
while  a  deep  blush  mantled  her  cheek,  and 
a  tear  started  in  her  eye,  "  Do  pray  be 
charitable  enough  to  suspend  your  opinion, 
until  you  see  the  poor  girl." 

"  1  don't  wish  to  see  her.  If  yon  consider 
her  a  fit  companion  for  a  young  lady  of 
fortune  and  education,  you  are  welcome  to 
all  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  her 
society." 

"  How  strangely  you  talk,  Augusta — 
Because  our  aunt  has  afforded  a  night's 
shelter  to  a  houseless  stranger,  does  it  fol- 
low that  she  is  to  become  one  of  the  family  ? 
Are  you  apprehensive  that  she  has  dropped 
from  the  clouds  to  rob  you  of  your  fortune  ? 
Be  reasonable,  my  sister,  if  you  won't  be 
liberal." 

"  I  don't  like  to  see  liberality  become  the 
victim  of  imposition,"  replied  the  delicate 
victim  of  sentiment,  as,  she  rose  from  her 
seat ;  "  and  I  shall  breakfast  in  my  cham- 
ber, if  our  table  is  to  be  graced  by  this 
Yankee  heroine." 

On  uttering  this  exquisite  sentiment,  she 
took  up  her  books,  and  was  preparing  to 
leave  the  room,  as  her  aunt  entered  it  for 
the  purpose  intimated  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  chapter. 

[Tobt  Continued.] 


Hint  for  the  Ladies* — The  longer  a 
woman  remains  single,  the  more  apprehen- 
sive will  she  be  of  entering  into  the  state 
of  wedlock.  At  seventeen  or  eighteen,  a 
girl  will  plunge  into  it,  often  without  fear 
or  wit;  at  twenty,  she  will  begin  to  think ; 
at  twenty-four,  weigh  and  discriminate;  at 
twenty-eight,  will  be  afraid  of  venturing ; 
at  thirty,  will  turn  about,  and  look  down 
the  hill  she  ascended, and  sometimes  rejoice, 
and  sometimes  repent  that  she  has  attained 
that  summit. 
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rom  tii  ladies'  literaby  cabinet. 

THE  FAIR  MANIAC. 
{Continued  f*m  pagt  92.] 

**  I  complied  with  the  young  man's  re- 
quest, and  in  a  few  minutes  we  reached  the 
object  of  our  curiosity.  She  had  seated 
herself  upon  a  flat  stone  before  we  came  up, 
and  had  immersed  her  feet  in  some  shallow 
running  water ;  her  back  was  turned  to  us, 
but  as  soon  as  she  heard  our  footsteps,  she 
turned  upon  us  a  countenance  as  strikingly 
beautiful,  as  it  was  expressive  and  affecting. 
Surprise,  grief,  and  terror,  were  mingled 
in  her  rapid  glance ;  for  she  instantly  avert- 
ed her  head,  and  covered  her  face  with 
ber  delicate  and  bleeding  hands.  She  had 
torn  ber  fingers  with  the  thorns  upon  the 
bushes  from  which  she  had  broken  branches, 
of  which  she  had  formed  a  wreath  for  her 
hair.  We  observed  her  without  speaking, 
for  fear  of  alarming  her.  In  a  moment 
she  seemed  to  collect  courage  to  examine 
us.  Her  eyes  were  black  and  piercing, 
and  there  was  something  extremely  touch- 
ing in  her  manner  of  regarding  us. — 

" '  It  is  not  deep  here  ;  it  will  not  cover 
my  head/  said  she  in  a  sweet,  deep-toned, 
melancholy  voice.  i  Why  came  you  hither? 
What  want  you  ? — you  look  like  gentlemen; 
but  you  are  not  gentlemen,  else  you  would 
not  disturb  me. — Did  you  ever  see  Ophe- 
lia?— I  am  not  Ophelia — I  am  not  come 
r  to  the  brook  to  drown  myself.'  After  a 
moment's  silence,  her  face  indicating,  at  the 
same  time,  a  rapid  transition  of  ideas,  she 
assumed  a  new  character  in  imagination, 
and  suddenly  exclaimed,  '  I  am  a  water 
nymph,  and  this  is  my  fountain :  I  have  just 
risen  to  the  brink ;  but  the  water  is  low, 
and  my  tears  will  not  fill  it.  Hamlet  left 
Ophelia,  and  my  river  god  has  left  me. 
Ophelia  sunk  in  the  brook,  but  she  could 
not  find  Hamlet; — but  I'll  plunge  to  the 
bottom  of  yonder  deep  stream— I  shall  find 
my  wanderer  there.  He  calls  me,  and  I'll 
go : — I  hear  you  love !  wait  a  moment — 
Dear  voice !  I  have  not  heard  it  for  some 
long  days  and  nights. — He  did  not  tell  me 
he  was  going  to  leave  the  warm  earth,  and 
go  down  among  the  cold  waters — I  am 
coming!' — She  sprung  convulsively  upon 
her  feet,  and  was  rushing  rapidly  past  us, 
when  I  seized  her  hand  and  requested  her 
to  hear  me  for  a  moment.  As  she  strug- 
gled to  escape,  I  noticed  that  her  dress 
was  rich,  but  ill  assorted;  and  that  she 


was  tricked  out  according  to  her  blended 
and  incongruous  recollections  of  Ophelia, 
and  the  Naiad. 

" i  Young  lady,'  said  Mr.  B.  to  her,  '  take 
my  arm — accompany  me  home,  I  will  con- 
duct you  to  your  own  house,  or  to  some 
comfortable  place.' 

"  '  My  home  is  below  the  blue  wave — 
I  am  going  thither,  but  you  must  not  go 
with  me.  Henry  is  there ;  he  never  suf- 
fered his  Louise  to  bring  strangers  to  the 
dovecot ; — so  he  called  our  parlour.  There 
we  lived  and  loved,  and  there  he  left  me.' 
A  profuse  flow  of  tears  came  to  her  relief, 
and  after  a  few  minutes  she  yielded  herself 
passively  to  our  direction,  and  was  con- 
ducted by  us  to  the  asylum.  Some  days 
elapsed  before  any  intelligence  could  be 
procured  concerning  her ;  and  the  amount 
of  what  we  learned,  was,  in  effect,  as  I 
shall  relate  to  you  : — 

"  Augustin  and  Marguerite  La  Tourette, 
were  the  parents  of  Louise ;  they  had  emi- 
grated to  America  during  the  infancy  of 
their  only  child.  La  Tourette,  though  poor, 
had  been  well  educated ;  and  he  earned  a 
hard  and  scaut  subsistence,  as  a  teacher  of 
the  French  language.  The  amiable  Mar- 
guerite had  been  employed  to  instruct  young 
people  in  her  own  country ;  she  had  per- 
formed this  duty  under  the  guidance  of  one 
of  the  most  enlightened  and  accomplished 
women  in  France ;  and  her  own  mind  had 
largely  imbibed  the  sentiments  of  that  dis- 
tinguished lady.  She  had  lived  in  a  noble 
family,  where  she  was  treated  with  respect, 
and  where  she  enjoyed  and  improved  the 
opportunity  to  polish  her  manners,  and 
cultivate  her  understanding.  Few  women 
are  more  graceful  and  prepossessing ;  few 
more  intelligent,  rational,  and  refined :  none 
more  sincere,  good  tempered,  and  aflec-j 
tionate,  than  was  Madame  La  Tourette.  | 
This  character  of  her,  I  collected  from  the  j 
representation  of  a  female  friend,  who  ac-  > 
companied  her  to  this  country.  Thus  qual- 1 
ified,  Madame  La  Tourette  might  have, 
increased  the  resources  of  her  little  family, 
by  pursuing  the  Vocation  which  she  had 
followed  in  youth ;  but  the  extreme  feeble- 
ness of  her  health,  would  only  permit  her 
to  superintend  her  family,  and  educate  her 
daughter.  No  wife  could  be  more  exem- 
plary, oo  mother  more  judicious.  Forced 
from  the  narrowness  of  their  means  to  re- 
linquish society,  and  those  amusements  so 
congenial  to  the  habits  of  the  French,  this 
humble  family  sought  and  found  their  whole 


happiness  at  home.  A  well  chosen  col- 
lection of  French  books,  a  fine  harp,  the 
diligent  cultivation  of  English  literature, 
and  the  pleasures  of  conversation  gave 
variety  to  the  apparent  sameness  of  their 
lives.  The  vivacity  of  Louise  was  a  little 
ungovernable;  but  the  sweetness  of  her 
temper,  and  the  witchery  of  her  manner, 
inclined  her  parents  to  excuse  her  childish 
levity;  while  the  active  curiosity  which 
she  manifested,  the  diligence  of  which 
she  was  capable,  the  rapid  and  easy  ac- 
quisition of  whatever  she  endeavoured  to 
learn,  and  the  graceful  efficient  execution  of 
whatever  she  attempted  to  do,  encouraged 
the  warmest  hopes  of  her  future  excellence 
and  happiness. 

Louise  was  about  thirteen,  when  a  pupil 
of  her  father,  requested  to  become  an  in- 
mate of  his  family.  Thb  gentleman's  ob- 
ject was  to  facilitate  his  acquaintance  with 
the  French  language.  He  was  a  man  of 
taste  and  literature,  and  in  an  accidental 
introduction  to  Madame  La  Tourette,  at  a 
play,  (a  rare  gratification  to  her,)  he  was  led 
into  conversation  with  her,  was  struck  with 
the  propriety  and  elegance  of  her  remarks 
and  her  language;  and  was  determined, 
by  the  presumptive  advantage  of  her  con- 
versation, to  become,  if  possible,  a  resi- 
dent in  her  house.  Madame  La  Tourette 
reluctantly  acquiesced  in  Mr.  Maitland's 
proposal;  but  her  husband  declared  that 
the  offer,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
was  tempting,  and  that  they  owed  some 
little  sacrifice  of  habitual  seclusion  to  their, 
interest ;  besides,  Mr.  Maitland  was  emi- 
nently agreeable,  and  he  only  intended  to 
reside  with  them  for  a  few  months.  An 
intimation  of  her  husband's  inclination, 
was  sufficient  to  overcome  the  lady's  re- 
luctance. Mr.  Maitland  accordingly  took 
up  his  abode  with  them. 

Maitland  was  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant 
in  London ;  his  father  had  large  concerns 
in  America,  and  had  entrusted  them  to  the 
management  of  the  young  man.  Though 
he  was  bred  to  trade,  his  mind  was  by  no 
means  limited  to  its  details :  he  was  active 
and  scrupulously  punctual  in  business ;  but 
he  reserved  from  its  demands,  a  large  portion 
of  time,  which  he  devoted  to  thought  and 
to  books.  Domestic  enjoyments  are  hardly 
known  to  strangers  in  populous  towns. 
Home  is  only  a  place  which  supplies  ani» 
mal  wants.  Mixed  and  incongruous  as- 
sociations are  frequently  all  that  are  fur- 
nished by  a  temporary  abode ;  and  a  free- 
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dom  from  care  and  restraint,  are  its  only 
privileges.  All  that  is  sympathetic,  refined, 
and  endearing,  can  only  be  found  in  the 
dwelling  where  parents  and  children,  kin- 
dred and  friends,  meet  in  harmony  and 
love.  Mr.  Maitland's  casual  homes  afford- 
ed him  few  pleasures.  The  happy  expe- 
rience of  his  early  days,  had  taught  him 
how  many  enjoyments  may  centre  under 
the  roof  of  a  father;  and  he  felt  that  pure 
sense  of  happiness  revive  in  his  new  habi- 
tation. Neatness,  comfort,  and  cheerfulness, 
were  always  conspicuous  in  the  family  of 
La  Tourette ;  and  with  these  characteris- 
tics, there  was  so  much  to  embellish  and 
to  exalt  life,  that  Mr.  Maitland  never  felt 
himself  so  agreeably  situated  as  in  the  so- 
ciety of  bis  new  friends.  Between  Mr. 
Maitland  and  Madame  La  Tourette  there 
was  a  most  interesting  interchange  of  intel- 
ligence and  sentiment; — the  respective  lite- 
rature of  each — the  drama — poetry — the 
moral  and  sentimental  writers  of  France 
and  England,  were  read,  discussed,  and 
compared  between  them ;  and  though  na- 
tional partialities  affected  the  judgment  of 
both,  there  were  subjects  of  universal  in- 
terest thus  presented,  which  they  enjoyed 
with  mutual  and  perfect  relish.  Louise 
was  inseparable  from  her  mother.;  sever 
had  she,  till  this  time,  enjoyed  any  thing 
but  the  affection,  the  praises,  and  instruc- 
tion of  her  parents ;  but  now  she  had  a 
new  master,  and  was  in  her  turn  a  teacher. 
She  felt  a  delightful  self-complacency,  when 
she  could  correct  the  dialect  and  phraseo- 
logy of  Mr.  Maitland ;  she  sung  and  play- 
ed with  more  sensibility  and  more  correct- 
ness when  4he  sought  his  approbation ;  and 
his  fine  reading  and  appropriate  remarks, 
at  once  feasted  her  ear,  touched  her  heart, 
and  enlightened  her  understanding. 

u '  Mamma/  said  she  one  day  to  her 
mother,  '  we  were  very  happy  before  Mr. 
Maitland  came;  we  had  books,  flowers, 
and  music ;  we  took  charming  walks,  and 
I  was  always  learning  something  from  papa 
or  from  you ;  but  now  we  are  more  happy 
— It  is  pleasant  to  have  some  one  to  enter- 
tain papa  when  he's  tired  and  sad.  It  is 
charming  to  see  such  a  fine  handsome  man; 
to  see  his  eyes  full  of  tears  when  he  reads 
an  affecting  story,  or  to  hear  him  laugh 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  when  he's 
pleased.  Besides,  be  is  so  kind  and  so 
polite,  mamma,  that  he  makes  every  body 
else  love  him  as  much  as  we  do.  I  heard 
George  say,  every  one  loved  his  master 


when  he  was  a  little  boy,  and  that  every 
one  who  has  known  him  has  loved  him 
ever  since;  and  I  heard  Madame  H.  say, 
she  never  saw  such  an  Englishman — one 
so  amiable,  so  affable,  and  so  graceful.9 

"  *  My  dear,'  remarked  the  mother, i  you 
have  forgotten  that  long  sum. — You  must 
finish  those  reigns  of  the  English  Henries, 
before  you  can  understand  and  enjoy  the 
historical  plays  of  Shakespeare.  Mr.  Mait- 
land and  I  are  waiting,  Louise,  till  you  can 
hear  them,  and  not  interrupt  us  with  your 
questions.'  The  girl  heard  her  mother  and 
pursued  her  labours — perhaps  not  withont 
some  distraction  of  thought. 
[To  bt  continued.] 


FOB  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

RURAL   AMUSEMENTS; 
OB,  RUSTIC  HOLIDAYS. 

Translated  from  the  original  Dutch  MS.  of  Kit- 
xenwinger's  Domestic  Researches. 

CHAP.  II. 

u  I  will  not  upbraid  you  ; — it  is  useless, 
it  is  folly  to  reproach  for  errors  past,  when 
our  warmest  wish  is  to  benefit  our  friends, 
by  reclaiming  them  from  those  errors,  and 
reconciling  them  to  virtue. 

"  It  is  painful,  very  painful  to  blame  a 
friend  for  those  faults  which,  we  are  per- 
suaded, are  not  the  natural  growth  of  his 
own  bosom ;  and  from  which  his  feelings 
would  revolt,  did  they  at  first  appear  in 
their  true  light.  The  benevolent  mind  de- 
plores, not  condemns  the  failings  of  a  friend; 
and  when,  from  close  experiment,  we  know 
the  virtues  and  honest  affections  of  a  mind — 
if  that  mind,  by  the  subtlety  of  artifice,  be 
afterward  drawn  from  its  rectitude,  we 
should  still  be  willing  to  think,  that  it  acts 
more  from  the  error  of  biased  opinion,  than 
from  the  turpitude  of  the  heart.  For,  upon 
strict  observation,  it  will  be  found,  that  dif- 
ferent actions  do  not  give  so  great  a  con- 
trast to  a  man's  character,  as  the  different 
mediums  through  which  we  view  it.  The 
eye  of  friendship  looks  with  lenity — ad- 
mires the  virtues,  and  extenuates  the  faults. 
The  eye  of  enmity  exaggerates  the  errors 
and  perverts  the  good.  Therefore,  the  same 
character,  pursuing^  the  same  invariable 
course  of  conduct,  when  seen  through  the 
optics  of  friendship,  will  appear  fair  and 
commendable;  but  when  viewed  through 
the  necromantic  glass  of  enmity,  will  seem 


very  motley  and  dark.  Benevolence  very 
generally  discovers  itself  only  in  a  specu- 
lative theory,  and  is  so  seldom  a  quality  of 
actual  experiment,  that  as  it  very  nearly 
approximates  disinterestedness,  or  that  re- 
fined selfishness  which  becomes  "  the  lux- 
ury of  doing  good,"  it  is,  of  all  things  in 
life,  the  least  likely  to  be  understood." 

Mannous  sat  all  this  time,  biting  the  nail 
of  his  little  finger,  and  appeared  closely 
attentive.  The  upper  room  of  Derick 
Housenclaver's  inn,  in  which  we  were  sit- 
ting, had  become  nearly  filled  with  the 
young  rustics  of  both  sexes,  who  had  assem- 
bled to  spend  the  evening  in  holiday-amuse- 
ments :  Haunce,  the  fiddler,  was  there,  and 
had  twanged  the  cords  of  his  instrument 
three  times,  towards  putting  them  in  tune, 
just  as  I  finished  my  last  sentence.  Peggy 
at  that  moment  entered  the  room;  Man- 
nous,  raising  his  head  from  the  attitude  of 
contemplation,  brought  his  eyes  full  in  con- 
tact with  hers.  Peggy  had  naturally  a  fine 
rosy  cheek,  but  from  some  cause  or  other, 
a  vivid  flush  spread  over  her  face,  and  her 
eyes  fell  to  the  floor,  as  an  involuntary 
smile  played  upon  her  lips.  Mannous  sigh- 
ed— turned  an  impatient  look  at  me— took 
his  little  finger  from  his  mouth,  and  raising 
his  hand,  brought  his  fore  finger  across  his 
forehead,  directly  off  his  nose — "  Is  of  all 
things  in  life  least  likely  to  be  understood," 
said  I,  and  was  going  on  to  enumerate  some 
of  the  many  instances  in  which  the  miscon- 
struction and  suspicious  acceptance  of  bene* 
volence,  had  driven  minds  of  the  noblest  ge- 
nerosity into  the  discontented  glooms  of 
misanthropy.  Nothing  is  more  vexing  than 
to  have  one's  story  broken  short  off  in  the 
very  middle  of  a  favourite  sentiment ;  and 
however  I  might  be  disposed  to  overlook 
such  a  breach  of  politeness  and  good  breed- 
ing in  my  friend  Mannous,  at  the  moment  of 
sudden  confusing  innovations  on  his  feelings, 
yet  I  have  a  thousand  times  been  obliged  to 
summon  up  all  my  philosophy  of  forbear- 
ance, not  to  discover  my  disgust  at  the  re- 
peated interruptions  I  have  met  with,  when 
conversing  in  circles  of  boasted  refinement, 
and  to  persons  of  professed  good  breeding. 
Nothing,  I  say,  is  more  vexing — yet  it  may 
be  met  with  among  those  who  make  pre- 
tensions to  refined  politeness.  On  no  other 
occasion,  however,  would  Mannous  have 
been  guilty  of  such  rudeness — Peggy  en- 
tered at  that  moment — at  that  moment  he 
met  her  eyes — that  moment  he  took  his 
little  finger  from  his  mouth,  and  laid  his 
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fore  finger  across  his  forehead—at  that  mo- 
ment Haunce  twanged  his  fiddle-string— at 
that  moment  I  had  reached  an  interesting, 
part  of  ethical  animadversions— at  that 
moment — it  was  a  busy  moment— at  that 
moment  Mannous  sprang  from  his  seat,  and 
fetching  himself  about  to  an  oblique  front, 
so  as  to  command  a  view  of  me  and  the 
full  length  of  the  long-room  at  the  same 
time,  he  exclaimed  with  a  degree  of  cheer- 
fill  impatience,  "  Go  to ! — every  thing  in  its 
proper  place — I  am  tired  of  your  dry  dish 
of  sentiment" — Haunce  drew  the  bow  of  his 
fiddle  across  the  strings — "  there  is  benevo- 
lence in  music,"  said  Mannous,  with  much 
emphasis— Peggy  smiled,  at  the  same  time 
throwing  her  eye  over  her  left  shoulder, 
directly  across  the  fiddler's  nose,  full  upon 
Mannous'  face — fi  there  is  benevolence  in 
the  cheerful  look  of  a  lovely  girl,"cried  Man- 
nous,  somewhat  enthusiastically.  Haunce 
touched  off  the  turn  of  an  air  by  way  of 
trying  his  instrument — "music  has  power 
to  charm"—- Mannous  sprang  upon  the 
floor — I  like*  a  bit  of  hop  !  exclaimed  Man- 
nous,  catching  Peggy  by  the  waist,  and 
joining  the  dance.  Now  I  would  candidly 
advise  the  fastidious  proud  to  lay  down  the 
paper — they  whose  palates  are  vitiated  by 
the  high  seasonings  of  pride  and  formality, 
cannot  perhaps  relish  a  dish  that  has  no- 
thing to  recommend  it  but  nature's  simple 
savory.  And  ye  rigidly  good ,whose  religion 
consists  in  the  grave  protraction  of  the  face, 
and  a  heavy  round  of  formal  worship — 
who  go  past  the  true  objects  of  charity  and 
benevolence,  and  cany  your  offerings  with 
your  prayers,  to  an  impersonal  God — who 
reprehend  the  cheerfulness  of  generosity — 
the  reciprocity  of  nature's  warm  glow  of 
benevolence,  and  the  enthusiastic  rhapsody 
of  genius,  as  the  emanations  of  damning 
Yice — I  say  unto  you,  read  no  further ! — 
Mannous  was  not  of  youi  faith ;  he  loved 
the  innocent  gayety  of  a  heart  which  was 
blest  in  blessing  others ;  he  believed  that, 
while  prayer  was  the  spiritual  vestibule  of 
communication  between  God  and  man^ove, 
truth,  honesty,  charity,  and  benevolence, 
could  only  be  exercised  toward  God,  by 
exercising  them  upon  his  creatures,  with  a 
pure  regard  to  their  abstract  qualities.  I 
have  said  that  the  highest  grade  of  disin- 
terested benevolence,  was,  of  all  things  in 
life,  least  understood.  Few  men  were  less 
understood  than  Mannous — he  was  eccen- 
tric, inasmuch  as  he  became  singular  by 
possessing  a  disposition  which  more  de- 


lighted in,  and  consequently  took  more 
pains  to  effect  the  happiness  of  his  fellow 
creatures.  Music  gave  a  pathos  to  his  feel- 
ings— the  smiles  of  friendly  innocence  gave 
enthusiasm,  and  the  cheerfulness  of  the 
rustic  assemblage,  which  he  knew  was  the 
honest  indication  of  the  uncontaminated 
heart,  inspired  the  warm  exclamation,  I 
likes  a  bit  of  hop  /— Fiddle,  that's  your 
sort  f  Shake  not  your  heads,  ye  scrupu- 
lous— Mannous  was  no  infidel ;  he  was  of 
the  true  faith  5  but  the  lively  sympathy  of 
his  heart  was  forward  to  participate  in  pre*| 
sent  scenes.  I  have  seen  the  varieties  of 
life,  and  like  the  bee,  have  sipped  from  va- 
rious flowers  their  various  sweets,  and  truly 
there  is  a  zest  in  the  heart-felt  and  undis- 
guised cheerfulness  of  nature's  rural  scenes, 
that  the  polish  of  art  excludes,  and  the 
restraint  of  pride  feels  not.  Pity  not  their 
ignorance,  for  they  know  care  /  If  the 
flower  "  wastes  its  sweetness  oa  the  desert 
air/'  its  obscurity  screens  it  alike  from  the 
burning  sun  and  the  blighting  storm.  I 
have  been  less  amused — 1  have  less  enjoyed 
myself,  than  when  I  sat  gazing  on  the  rus- 
tic circle,  as  they,  hand  in  band,  were 
dancing  round  the  long-room  of  Derick 
Housenclaver's  inn,  and  singing 

"  Come  Philander  let's  be  marching, 
Every  one  for  his  true-love  searching ; 
Choose  your  sweet-heart  now  or  never, 
See  that  you  don't  choose  any  other. 

Love  farewell, 

Darling  farewell, 
And  we're  all  for  marching— love  farewell.'* 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  UTEftAftY  CABUtKT. 

SCOTTISH  HIGHLANDERS. 
«  Here  human  nature  wears  its  rudest  form." 

There  is  no  theory  of  the  human  mind 
more  fallacious,  than  that  presumptive  one, 
that  man  is  in  any  great  measure  the  crea- 
ture of  climate;  this  circumstance,  doubt- 
less has  its  influence  upon  his  moral  frame ; 
but  in  truth,  it  is  arts  and  knowledge  which 
form  his  character.  In  a  certain  state  of 
ignorance,  men  of  all  countries,  of  the 
mildest  or  severest  temperature  on  earth, 
have  a  common  character.  The  savage  of 
the  torrid  zone  is  a  more  indolent  and  care-- 
less  being  than  the  wild  man  of  the  north; 
because  the  necessities  of  the  former  are 
supplied  by  provident  nature  $  while  the 
life  of  the  latter  can  alone  be  sustained 
by  enterprise  and  effort.    But  though  they 


differ  in  habits  of  comparative  industry 
and  hardihood,  between  the  sentiments 
of  the  heart,  and  the  range  of  intellect 
which  characterise  both,  there  is  little  dis- 
parity. The  hunter  of  ancient  Scandina- 
via, and  the  native  of  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, have  similar  conceptions  of  Deity; 
the  same  social  and  domestic  feelings  and 
habits,  and  the  same  implacable  enmities. 
In  perusing  the  moral  history  of  mankind, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  we  have 
always  been  struck  with  innumerable  proofs, 
that  man  is  the  same  being. 

Savages,  every  where,  are  hospitable, 
confiding,  and  generous;  faithful  to  their 
superiors  and  to  their  friends ;  inexorable 
to  their  foes,  careless  of  life,  unjust  to  the 
female  character,  superstitious  through  fear, 
and  patient  in  suffering. 

The  right  of  retaliation  is  universally 
agreed  upon  among  them ;  and  cherished 
revenge  is  their  dearest  pleasure  and  highest 
honour.  The  mountains  of  India,  the  high- 
lands of  Scotland,  and  the  wilds  of  North- 
America,  alike  furnish  proofs  of  this. — 
But  among  all  these,  the  acknowledgment 
of  weakness,  the  concession  of  inferiority, 
the  pleading  for  clemency,  as  they  are 
considered  the  lowest  degradation  of  fallen 
man,  are  sufficient,  in  many  cases,  to  ap- 
pease a  spirit  which  satisfies  and  elevates 
itself,  upon  the  disgrace  and  destruction  of 
a  foe. 

The  manner  in  which  the  passion  of 
revenge  expresses  itself — in  which  it  extin- 
guishes the  higher  and  more  refined  feel* 
ings,  is,  we  think,  exhibited  in  an  inter- 
esting manner,  by  the  following  facts  from 
some  anecdotes-  illustrative  of  the  High- 
landers of  Scotland. 


«  William  Mae  Intosfa,  a  leader,  if  not  the  chief, 
of  that  ancient  clan,  upon  some  quarrel  with  the 
Gordons,  burnt  the  castle  of  AuchindowriJ  be- 
longing to  this  powerful  family ;  and  was,  in  the 
feud  which  followed,  reduced  to  sncb  eitremitiea 
by  the  persevering  vengeance  of  the  Earl  of 
Huntley,  that  he  was  at  length  compelled  to  sur- 
render himself  at  discretion.  He  came  to  the 
castle  of  Strathbogie,  choosing  his  time  when 
the  Earl  was  absent,  and  yielded  himself  up  to 
the  Countess.  She  informed  him  that  Huntley 
had  sworn  never  to  forgive  him  the  offence  he 
had  committed,  until  he  should  see  his  head  upon 
the  block.  The  humbled  chieftain  kneeled  down 
and  laid  his  head  upon  the  kitchen  dresser,  where 
the  oxen  were  cut  up  for  the  baron's  feast.  No 
sootier  had  he  made  this  humiliation,  than  the 
cook,  who  stood  behind  him  with  his  cleaver 
uplifted,  at  a  sign  from  the  inexorable  Countess, 
severed  Mac  Intosu's  bead  from  bis  body  at  a 
stroke. 
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"  So  deep  was  this  thirst  of  vengeance  im- 
pressed on  the  minds  of  the  Highlanders,  that 
when  a  clergyman  informed  a  dying  chief  of  the 
unlawfulness  of  the  sentiment)  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  his  forgiving  an  inveterate  enemy,  and 
quoted  the  scriptural  expression,  « Vengeance  is 
mine,  saltb  the  Lord,'  the  acquiescing  penitent 
said,  with  a  deep  sigh :  *  To  be  sure,  it  is  too 
sweet  a  morsel  for  a  mortal/  Then  added, 
•Well,  I  forgive  him;  but  the  deil  take  you, 
Donald,  (turning  to  his  son)  if  you  forgive  him.' 

"  Another  extraordinary  instance  occurred  in 
Aberdeenshire.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  Muat 
of  Abergeldie,  then  a  powerful  baron,  made  an 
agreement  to  meet  with  Cameron  of  Brux,  With 
whom  he  was  at  feud,  each  being  attended  with 
twelve  horse  only.  But  Muat,  treacherously  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words, 
came  with  two  riders  on  each  horse  They  met 
at  Drumgaudrum,  a  hill  near  the  river  Don ;  and 
in  the  unequal  conflict  which  ensued,  Brux  fell, 
with  most  of  his  friends.  The  estate  descended 
to  an  only  daughter,  Katherine ;  whose  hand  the 
widowed  Lady  Brux,  with  a  spirit  well  suited  to 
the  times,  offered  as  a  reward  to  any  one  who 
would  avenge  her  husband's  death.  Robert 
Forbes,  a  younger  son  of  the  chief  of  that 
family,  undertook  the  adventure ;  and  having 
challenged  Muat  to  single  combat,  fought  with, 
and  slew  him  at  a  place  called  Badenyon,  near 
the  head  of  Glenbucket.  A  stone  called  Clach- 
ttuat  (•".  e.  Moat's  stone)  still  marks  the  place  of 
combat.  When  the  victor  presented  himself  to 
claim  the  reward  of  his  valour,  and  to  deprecate 
any  delay  of  his  happiness,  Lady  Brux  at  once 
eut  short  all  ceremonial,  by  declaring,  that '  Kate 
Cameron  should  go  to  Robert  Forbes's  bed  while 
Muat's  blood  was  yet  reeking  upon  his  gully,'  (t.  e. 
knife.)  The  victor  expressed  no  disapprobation 
of  this  arrangement,  nor  did  the  maiden  scruples 
of  the  bride  impede  her  filial  obedience. 

"  One  more  example  of  that  insatiable  thirst  for 
revenge,  which  attended  northern  feuds.  One 
of  the  Leslies,  a  strong  and  active  young  man, 
chanced  to  be  in  company  with  a  number  of  the 
clan  of  LeSth,  the  feudal  enemies  of  his  own. 
The  place  where  they  met  being  the  hall  of  a 
powerful  and  neutral  neighbour,  Leslie  was,  like 
Shakespeare's  Tybalt  in  a  similar  situation,  com- 
pelled to  endure  their  presence.  Still  he  held  the 
opinion  of  the  angry  Capulet,  even  In  the  midst 
of  the  entertainment, 

*  Now  by  the  stock  and  honour  of  my  kin, 
To  strike  him  dead  I  bold  it  not  a  sin.'   . 

14  Accordingly,  when  they  stood  up  to  dance, 
and  he  found  himself  compelled  to  touch  the  hands 
and  approach  the  persons  of  his  detested  enemies, 
the  deadly  feud  broke  forth.  He  unsheathed  his 
daggeras  he  went  down  the  dance—struck  on  the 
right  and  left — laid  some  dead,  and  many  wound- 
ed on  the  floor — threw  up  the  window,  leaped 
into  the  castle-court,  and  escaped  in  the  general 
confusion.  Such  were  the  unsettled  principles 
of  the  time,  that  the  perfidy  of  the  action  was 
lost  in  its  boldness ;  it  was  applauded  by  his  kins- 
men, who  united  themselves  to  defend  what  he 
had  done;  and  the  fact  is  commemorated  in  the 
well-known  tune  of  triumph,  called  Lesley  among 
the  Leiths." 


In  what  manner  the  traits  of  the  savage 
man  are  changed  to  the  sentiments  and 
habits  which  characterise  our  condition, 
cannot  be  an  uninteresting  inquiry  to  any, 
who  enjoy  the  blessings  of  civilization. 
On  a  future  occasion  we  will  endeavour  to 
trace  this  delightful  progress,  with  all  its 
train  of  blessings,  and  lay  it  before  our 
readers. 
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"  'Tie  done!  dread  Winter  spreads  his  latest 
glooms, 
And  reigns  tremendous  o'er  the  conquered  year." 

This  is  the  season  for  study  and  amuse- 
ment. No  longer  do  we  see  our  markets 
stocked  with  the  delicious  productions  of  j 
summer.  No  longer  can  we  gratify  our 
palates  with  the  juicy  grape  and  pear,  the  : 
red-cheeked  cherry,  the  luscious  rareripe, ; 
and  still  more  luscious  mulberry ;  all  these 
luxurious  gifts  of  nature  are  no  more  to  be 
had  till  heaven  shall  again  bless  us  with 
the  return  of  another  spring  and  summer. ' 
Let  us  then  be  grateful  for  what  we  have 
had,  and  evince  our  gratitude  to  the  Give  a, 
by  visiting  the  haunts  of  penury  and  sick- 
ness, by  improving  our  minds,  and  by 
moderately  indulging  in  cheerfulness  the 
peculiar  pleasures  of  winter.  A  grateful 
heart  and  cheerful  countenance  cannot  but ; 
be  pleasing  to  Him  who  so  kindly  varies ' 
the  parts  of  the  year  in  order  to  gratify  his 
children's  strong  desires  for  novelty  and 
variety.  How  great!  and  yet  how  good ! 
How  powerful !  and  yet  how  beneficent ! 
Where  is  the  heart  that  does  not  beat  with  ; 
the  most  thankful,  delightful  emotions i  If 
there  is  one — how  far,  very  far,  is  its 
owner  from  being  in  unison  with  virtue  and 
piety  I  Every  season  has  its  peculiar  plea- 
sures. In  winter,  the  pure  white  snow,  an 
emblem  of  the  hearts  of  the  virtuous  fair, 
prepares  the  way  for  many  a  delightful  ex- 
cursion. The  evenings  are  long,  so  that 
the  youth  of  both  sexes  may  trip  the  mazy 
dance  with  cheerful  hearts,  as  light  as  their 
feet.  The  cold  pale  moon,  and  the  twink- 
ling stars,  that  glisten  in  their  orbits,  ap- 
pear, probably  from  the  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere,  to  the  greatest  advantage— 

"  Proclaiming  ever,  as  they  shine, 
The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine.'1 

May  all  our  maidens,  from  generation  to 
generation,  maintain  reputations  as  pure 


as  the  snowy  carpet  which  nature  has  so 
beautifully,  so  gracefully,  laid  down  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  May  we  all  unite 
with  Thomson  in  saying,  in  the  sincerity 
of  our  hearts, 

"  Father  of  light  and  life !  thou  good  Supreme .' 
Oh !  teach  me  what  is  good !  teach  me  Thyself  f 
Save  me  from  folly,  vanity,  and  vice, 
From  every  low  pursuit ;  and  feed  my  soul 
With  knowledge,  conscious  peace,  and  virtue 

pure; 
Sacred,  substantial,  never-fading  bliss1. 


ANECDOTES. 

«  No  man,"  said  a  wealthy  but  weak 
headed  barrister,  "  should  be  admitted  to 
the  bar,  who  has  not  an  independent  land- 
ed property."  "  May  I  ask,  Sir,*  said 
Mr.  Curran,  "  how  many  acres  make  a 
wiseacre?79 

"  Would  you  know  this  boy  to  be  my 
son,  from  his  resemblance  to  me  ?"  asked 
a  gentleman.  Mr.  Curran  answered, "  Yes, 
Sir;  the  maker's  name  is  stamped  upon 
the  blade.79 


A  gentleman,  who  had  attended  a  po- 
litical dinner,  at  which  there  was  much 
huzzaing,  but  a  very  scanty  bill  of  fare, 
being  asked  what  sort  of  entertainment  he 
had,  replied — "  plenty  of  cheer,  but  no- 
t king  to  eat  J9 

A  French  advocate  named  Martinon, 
who  had  a  very  black  complexion,  had  his 
portrait  drawn  by  Lagoux,  a  painter  of 
Angers,  and  left  it  at  his  house  a  long  time 
without  paying  for  it.  Lagoux  meeting 
him  one  day,  said,  "  Sir,  if  you  don't  send 
for  your  picture,  the  landlord  of  the  Black- 
amoor's Head,  has  bespoken  it  for  a  sign." 

A  Cobbler's  end — A  great  crowd  being 
gathered  about  a  poor  cobbler  who  had 
just  died  in  the  street,  a  man  asked  Alex- 
ander Stevens  what  he  had  seen  ?  "  Only 
a  cobbler's  end." 


An  ecclesiastical  ambassador,  having 
been  to  Rome  to  solicit  a  cardinal's  bat, 
but  in  vain  ;  on  his  return  home  he  caught 
a  violent  cold.  A  wag  said  to  him,  "  we 
must  not  be  surprised  if  his  lordship  has  a 
cold,  since  he  has  come  from  Rome  with- 
out a  hat." 
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POETRY. 


FOR  THE  LAPU8'  LITSBARY  CABUTET. 

LAURAS  SOLILIQUY; 

OB, 

THE  ABSENT  LOVER, 

A  BALLAD. 

Ah!  whither,  whither  hast  thou  flown  ? 

Where  does  my  charmer  rove  ? 
Why  hast  thou  left  me  thus  alone, 
To  mourn  thy  absence,  love  ? 
In  foreign  climes  no  longer  stay— 
From  grief  and  sorrow's  sullen  sway, 
Ob !  set  your  Laura  free  ! 

Why  fill  my  soul  with  sad  despair  ? 

Have  I  deceitful  proved  ? 
Or  has  some  more  successful  fair, 
Your  wayward  bosom  moved  ? 
If  not,  my  Edwin,  cease  to  stray, 
From  distant  regions  haste  away, 
And  prove  yonr  constancy. 

When  first  for  me  your  heart  confess'd, 

And  own'd  love  s  sacred  flame, 
Then  g1ow*d  with -Jove  sincere  my  breast, 
I  owu'd,  I  felt  the  same ! 
Then  haste  my  love — no  more  delay, 
From  foreign  regions  haste  away, 
And  prove  your  love  for  me. 

Xot  less  my  passion,  nor  the  power 

That  claim 'd  my  heart  to  you, 
In  thataccurs'd,  ill-faled  hour, 
Thou  badest  me  adieu  ! 
E'en  now,  though  distant  far  away, 
With  longing  wish,  each  live-long  day 
My  soul  reverts  to  thee. 

Each  moment  absent  from  my  love, 
Seems  like  a  month's  long  space ; 
The  days  like  tedious  seasons  move 
With  slow  and  ling'ring  pace. 
Then  fly  ye  hours  !  no  more  delay ! 
RoH  on  with  speed  the  gladsome  day, 
That  brings  my  love  to  me ! 

JEGIDIUS. 
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TO  JULIA. 

Oh !  come,  my  sweet  friend !  for  the  moments  are 

Nay,  those  which  are  past  should  have  brought 
thee  to  me ; 
The  cold  breese  of  evening  is  piteously  sighing, 
And'sad  is  my  eye— for  it  rests  not  on  thee. 

(Hi!  when  thy  iov'd  presence  illumines  my  dwell- 
ing* 
When  the  voice  that  I  love  sounds  so  sweet  in 
my  ear — 
My  heart,  which  with  sorrow  was  silently  swell- 
ing, 
|  h  calm,  and  my  eye  sheds  no  longer  the  tear. 


I  feel  it  is  something,  when  lonely  and  weary, 
When  all  the  gay  flutter  of  youth's  dream  is 
past, 
To  find  there  Is  on*4tho  can  prise  me  most  dear- 
ly- 
One  true  artless  bosom  to  rest  on  at  last 

Then  come,  for  the  moments  are  rapidly  flying* 
And  blest  is  their  flight  if  they  bring  tbee  to 
me; 
The  cold  breeze  of  evening  is  piteously  sighing, 
And  sad  is  my  eye,  for  it  rests  not  on  thee. 

HARRIET. 
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A  BRIDE,  AND  A  WIFE. 

When  first  Belinda  met  my  ravished  sight, 
I  gased  with  fond  and  rapturous  delight 

Upon  the  blooming  favr; 
No  angel  form  could  move  with  lovelier  grace, 
And  the  sweet  smile,  tbatdeck'd  her  sweeter  face, 

Proclaim'd  that  heaven  was  there. 

Adown  a  neck,  that  curv'd  with  gentle  swell, 
Her  auburn  hair  in  flowing  tresses  fell 

Upon  her  breast  below ; 
Where  every  beauty  that  can  charm  the  eye, 
Attract  the  sense,  or  prompt  the  lover's  sigh, 

Rose  full  and  fair  as  snow. 

Upon  her  cheeks  a  bright  carnation  glow'd, 
And  from  her  tongue,  harmonious  accents  flow'd 

In  soft  enchanting  strains. 
From  her  brighteyes,  transcendent  lustre  gleam'd, 
And  from  her  countenance,  incessant  beam'd 

The  bliss  of  Eden's  plains. 

Such  was  Belinda's  person  ;  but  her  mind 

Was  far  more  bright,  more  polished,  morerefin'd, 

With  knowledge  richly  stor'd ; 
For  every  Science,  known  among  the  great, 
And  every  Art,  in  kingdom,  or  in  state, 

This  beauty  had  explor'd. 

From  arctic  regions  to  the  torrid  xone, 

Each  ocean,  lake,  and  stream,  to  her  were  known, 

With  all  the  finny  race  ; 
Each  landscape  too,  from  India's  spicy  plains 
To  western  wilds,  where  surly  winter  reigns, 

{Ainutely  she  could  trace. 

To  agriculture,  trade,  affairs  of  stale, 
In  music,  dancing,  argument,  debate, 

This  maid  was  skilTd  no  less  ; 
In  every  language  that  mankind  can  speak, 
English,  or  Latin,  Hebrew,  French,  or  Greek, 

Her  thoughts  she  could  express. 

In  neatness,  too,  none  could  excel  this  maid, 
For  on  her  dress,  which  modest  taste  display'd, 

No  speck  was  to  be  seen. 
A  shining  parlour  was  her  chief  delight, 
Her  sideboards  shone  with  wax,  her  walls  were 
white, 

Her  hearth  was  always  clean. 

One  only  wish  now  fired  my  ardent  breast : 
I  thought,  to  be  with  such  an  angel  blest, 

Was  happiness  for  life. 
With  palpitating  heart,  and  downcast  eyes, 
I  breath'd  my  love  in  supplicating  sighs, 

And  she  became  my  w/c.  . 


Our  honey  moon  was  bliss—  and  since  that  day, 
Nine  tedious,  gloomy  years  have  rolled  away 

In  discord,  pain,  and  strife; 
For  .though  Belinda  was  with  wealth  supply 'd, 
A  virtuous,. learned,  sweet,  good  natnr'd  bride, 

She  proved  a  Scoldiho  Wife. 

RACKET 
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ON  THE  LATE  FIRE  AT  SAVANNAH. 

.  "  Loosen  yourpurse-strings—4he  Lord  hatk  given 
you  enough,  and  to  spare." 

Fair  city,  which  supremely  shone, 

80  lately,  iu  all  worldly  good, 
Gay  streets,  enlivened  by  the  throng 

Of  busy  men  to  commerce  wed— 
Contented  every  face  appear'd ; 

Friend  greeted  friend,  that  all  was  well ; 
Of  danger  no  one  thought  or  feared, 

But  soundly  slept,  nor  dreamed  of  ill. 
Now  from  their  slumbers  all  awoke ! 

Fire !  fire !  was  cried  from  street  to  street, 
The  alarm  was  gen'ral,  and  the  shock, 

The  old  and  young  alike  beset. 
Wider  and  wider  now  the  flame 

Its  all-devouring  anger  spread ', 
Like  Etna's  self  the  sky  became, 

And  seem'd  a  crater  overhead. 
Dark  murky  columns  rose  on  high, 

Immix'd  with  sparks  of  living  fire, 
And  spread  a  curtain  'long  the  sky, 

Awful,  but  grand,  surcharged  with  ire. 
Pile  after  pile,  with  dreadful  crash, 

In  ruins  fell  whereon  they  stood, 
Whence  issued,  like  the  lightning's  flash,- 

A  flame  as  dreadful  as  the  flood ; 
And  like  a  besom,  swept  before 

Its  mighty  force,  reckless  of  harm, 
The  mansions  both  of  rich  and  poor, 

And  fill'd  the  city  with  alarm. 
The  banks,  those  hoards  of  glittering  wealth, 

Partook  alike  the  general  wreck ; 
Nor  walls  of  adamant  had  strength 

The  dreadful  storm  of  flame  to  check. 
Stranger,  go  view  the  dreadful  scene !     - 

And  drop  a  sympathetic  tear. 
Reflect  what  gay  Savannah's  been, 

And  what  'twill  now  to  tbee  appear  1 
View  in  thy  mind  the  crowded  streets, 

Fill'd  with  the  busy  hum  of  men ; 
Where  industry  a  welcome  meets, 

And  prosperous  commerce  loves  to  reign. 
How  chang'd  the  scene !  how  sad  the  thought  [ 

To-day  a  city  rich  and  gay, 
To-morrow  sees  it  brought  to  nought, 

And  heaps  on  heaps  in  ruin  lay. 
See  husband,  wife,  and  children  dear, 

Who  yesterday  in  comfort  liv'd, 
Now  houseless,  naked,  in  despair, 

Of  all  those  comforts  now  depriv'A 
Hast  thou  a  heart  for  other's  woes- 
Feel  in  thy  purse,  but  shut  thine  eyes ; 
Keep  from  one  hand,  what  t'other  does, 

Twill  be  recorded  in  the  skies. 

NEPTUNE. 
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NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  5,  1890. 

A  QUARTERLY  PAYMENT 

Is  now  due  for  the  New  Series  of  the  Ladies' 
Literary  Cmbinet ;  and  we  seise  the  opportunity 
for  expressing  oar  thanks  for  the  generosity  and 
punctuality  of  onr  patrons. 

Country  ftio*erieer#,(where  we  have  no  agents) 
are  respectfully  requested  to  be  punctual  in  their 
remittances,  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  this  paper ; 
as  every  neglect  of  this  notice  will  be  considered 
a  relinquishment  of  their  subscription.  They  are, 
furthermore,  requested  to  make  their  payments 
in  such  money  as  will  not  subject  the  publisher 
to  an  unreasonable  discount. 

City  Subscribers  will  still  confer  a  favour  on  us 
by  keeping  in  readiness,  (as  heretofore)  the  small 
pittance  which  is  our  due,  against  the  call  of  our 
Collector,  as  the  trouble  of  repeatedly  calling 
agttm  would  load  so  small  a  demand  with  an  un- 
reasonable discount. 

N.  B.  Subscribers  to  the  Cabinet  who  do  not 
intend  to  continue  as  such  for  another  quarter, 
are  expected  to  give  us  notice  of  the  same,  be* 
fore  they  receive  the  neit  number;  when  (if  they 
request  it,  and  no  arrearages  are  due,)  their  names 
will  be  erased  from  our  books.  But  all  who 
receive  the  fourteenth  number,  will  be  considered 
as  continuing  for  the  next  quarter.  They  are  re- 
quested, however,  to  bear  in  mind,  that  a  verbal 
notice  given  to  the  carrier,  of  removing,  or  ets- 
continuing  the  paper,  isnoteomsderednsejleifll 
by  any  publisher  in  this  city.  They  will  please, 
therefore,  either  to  reduce  snch  notice  to  writing, 
or  call  themselves  at  the  office. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Many  favours  have  been  received,  since  onr 
last  acknowledgment,  which  shall  be  duly  at- 
tended to,  according  to  their  respective  merits. 

A  new  song,  adapted  to  a  beautiful  air,  will  be 
published  with  the  Music,  in  our  next  number. 

Moran'tCapccrl. — On  Wednesday  evening  next, 
the  lovers  of  music  may  enjoy  a  rich  treat  at 
the  City  Hotel,  where  a  Concert  will  oe  given  by 
Mr.  Moran.  The  talents  of  this  gentleman,  as  a 
musician,  are  too  well  known  to  require  our 
feeble  enlogium  *,  but  in  addition  to  their  display, 
will  be  exhibited,  on  this  occasion,  those  of  Mrs. 
Moran,  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  P.  H.  Taylor. 
The  selections  are  such  as  cannot  fail  of  giving 
satisfaction. 

Fire.— The  paper  mill  owned  by  William  H. 
Bush,  four  miles  west  of  Batavia,  was  consumed 
by  fire.  Loss  estimated  at  between  three  and 
four  thousand  dollars. 

A  new  mode  of  lighting  public  buildings  has 
been  discovered  in  Scotland.  At  Dumfries,  a 
Methodist  chapel  is  beautifully  and  brilliantly, 
lighted  with  gas,  at  a  very  trifling  expense.  The 
apparatus  cost  only  £10. 


PICKETS'  SCHOOL  CLASS  BOOKS. 

We  again  call  the  public  attention  to  these  ve- 
ry valuable  addenda  to  the  ifcarature  of  the.Uni- 
ted  States.  It  is  not  asserting  too  "much  to  say, 
that  the  Messrs.  Pickets  have  contributed  largely 
to  open  the  paths  of  education  to  our  youth ;  and 
that  these  gentlemen  have  performed  this  praise- 
worthy task  much  too  unostentatiously  for  their 
own  interest.  We  have  examined  these  books  in 
detail,  and  as  far  as  competent  to  judge,  deem 
them  in  an  eminent  degree  calculated,  if  gene- 
rally adopted  in  schools,  to  produce  uniformity, 
simplicity,  dispatch  and  cheapness  into  our  pro- 
cess of  early  instruction. — Col. 
t  wmm 

A  gentleman  who  lately  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  king  of  England,  describes  him  as  sit- 
ting leaning  with  his  elbows  on  a  table,  seemingly 
regardless  of  every  thing— his  hair  and  beard 
completely  whitened,  the  latter  extending  down 
to  his  breast. 

Russia. — A  letter  from  Petersburg^,  dated  28th 
October,  says — "  Onr  journals  recount  several 
traits  relating  to  the  tour  of  the  Emperor  in  North 
Finland.  He  has  frequently  in  a  boat,  during  a 
storm,  traversed  the  great  lakes  that  abound  in 
that  country.  He  has  walked  seven  leagues  a 
day  through  woods  and  morasses,  where  there 
was  but  one  narrow  path*  and  he  has  assisted 
with  his  own  hand  to  construct  a  wooden  bridge 
over  a  torrent.  The  town  of  Gayana,  the  ancient 
capKol  of  the  Cayaniens,  a  people  known  in  the 
ninth  century  "  had  not  teen  visited  by  a  mon- 
arch since  the  tine  ef  Custavui  Adotpbut,  a 
Prince  whose  character  bean  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Emperor  Alexander." 

Italy  ^-M.  Barigom,  of  Verona,  has  resolved 
a  singular  problem.  He  has  discovered  the  art 
of  restoring  to  cracked  bells  their  original  sound, 
without  refoundlng. 

Price  of  a  Bible  in  1274.— In  the  year  -1274, 
the  price  of  a  small  Bible,  neatly  written,  was 
30/.  of  our  money.  A  good  Bible  may  now  be 
had  for  two  or  three  shillings.  It  is  said  that  the 
building  of  two  arches  of  London  bridge,  'cost 
only  267.  which  is  6/.  less  than  a  copy  of  the  Bi- 
ble many  years  afterwards.  Of  what  incalcula- 
ble value  is  the  art  of  printing  ?  We  see  its  bene- 
ficial effects  more  widely  extended  than  ever,  by 
means  of  Sunday  Schools,  Bible  Societies,  and 
Christian  Missionaries. — London  Paper. 

WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS. 

The  City  Inspector  reports  the  death  of  61  per- 
sons, during  the  week,  ending  on  Saturday,  the 
29th  ult.  viz.  14  men,  17  women,  16  boys,  and 
14  girls— Of  whom  15  were  of  or  under  the  age  of 

1  year ;  4  between  1  and  2  ;  6  between  2  and  6 ; 

2  between  6  and  10 ;  2  between  10  and  20 ;  9  be- 
tween 20  and  30 ;  6  between  90  and  40 ;  4  be- 
tween 40  and  60;  3  between  60  and  60;  6  between 
60  and  70 ;  3  between  70  and  80 ;  and  3  between 
80  and  90. 

GEORGE  CUMING,  City  Inspector. 


MARRIED, 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  18th  ult  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Romeyn,  Epenetus  Wheeler,  merchant,  to 
Miss  Caroline  Allison,  daughter  of  Peter  Allison, 
Esq.  merchant,  all  this  city. 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  22d  ult.  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Timothy  J.  Fowler,  to  Wm 
Sarah  Jane  Cunningham. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  26th  ult.  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Spring,  Mr.  James  Neilson,  of  Brunswick, 
(N.  J.)  to  Miss  Dunlap,  daughter  of  the  late  James 
Dunlap,  of  this  city. 

On  Sunday  evening  last,  by  the  Rev.  William 
Parkinson,  Mr.  Israel  L.  Rose,  of  this  city,  to  Miss 
Susan  M.  Mather,  of  Stamford,  (Con.) 

In  Hempstead,  (N.  Y.)  the  Rev.  William  H. 
Heart,  to  Miss  Lydia  H.  Moore. 

Whoever  heard  the  like  before  ? 

She's  got  two  Hearts,  and  he's  got  Moore. 


DIED, 

Suddenly,  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  12th 
ult.  deeply  regretted  by  all  her  acquaintance, 
Miss  Catherine  Scbmitser,  aged  19  years. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  the  24th  nit.  of  a  long 
and  painful  illness,  which  she  sustained  with 
Christian  patience  and  resignation,  Mrs.  Ann 
Elisabeth  Racket,  wife  of  the  late  Daniel  Racket , 
aged  64  years. 

Same  evening,  Mrs.  Catherine  Thomson,  aged 
68  years,  wife  of  Mr.  Archibald  Thomson. 

At  Athens,  on  the  19th  ult  in  the  16th  year  of 
Ll.  a^ .,  Lsmisa  Frederic*  Dennis,  only  daughter 
of  Mr.  Jeboachim  C.  Den  dm,  of  that  place. 

At  Chilicothe,  (Ohio)  Mrs.  Mary  Playle,  aged 
100  years. 
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RESIGNATION. 

AN  ORDINAL  TALE. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

An  animated  altercation  between  the 
petulent  Augusta  and  her  benevolent  aunt, 
(on  the  subject  of  Adelaide's  reception) 
was  happily  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Freeman,  whose  mild  benignity  of  temper 
was  combined  with  a  prompt  decision  of 
mind  and  firmness  of  character,  that  always 
commanded  a  respect  which  might  have 
been  refuged  to  more  flexible  virtues.  Au- 
gusta now  (pit  convinced  that  the  question 
was  carried  against  her,  by  a  resistless 
•majority;  and,  after  entering  a  brief  pro- 
test, retired  in  a  huff  to  her  chamber. — 
Mrs.  Freeman  then  ascended  to  her  own, 
from  which  she  soon  returned  with  the 
diffident  subject  of  the  morning's  conver- 
sation, who  met  a  most  affectionate  recep- 
tion from  the  party  now  present. 

Mrs.  Freeman  introduced  the  timid  Ade- 
laide to  her  neice  in  a  style  so  exquisitely 
delicate,  as  to  evince,  at  once,  the  good- 
ness of  her  own  heart,  and  her  confidence 
in  the  purity  of  the  young  stranger's.  Ma- 
tilda met  her  with  the  frank  affection  of  a 
sister;  and  felt,  as  she  took  her  by  the 
hand,  an  irresistible  conviction  that  her 
sympathy  and  partiality  had  been  neither 
premature  nor  misplaced.  The  gentlemen 
received  her  with  a  respectful  delicacy  that 
tended  to  re-assure  its  object,  and  render  the 
gratitude  she  felt  more  glowing  than  weighty. 

Breakfast  was  now  announced ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  message  from  Augusta, 
who  pleaded  indisposition  as  an  excuse  for 
her  non-attendance.  During  this  repast, 
the  conversation  became  general,  easy,  and 
unrestrained.  Smiles  and  good  humour 
prevailed,  while  the  wit  of  Fitzallan,  more 
than  once,  lighted  up  "  a  beam  of  tran- 
quillity" in  the  countenance  of  the  pensive 
Adelaide. 

Just  as  the  party  were  rising  from  table, 
a  servant  entered  to  acquaint  his  master 
that  a  porter  at  the  door  requested  to  see 
hi  in.  In  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  Ade- 
laide was  invited  to  attend  Mrs.  Freeman 
to  her  room,  where  the  astonished  girl 
found  every  article  of  her  baggage  and  i 


apparel,  which  had  been  restored  to  her 
uninjured  and  uninspected.  On  descending 
to  the  parlour,  an  explanation  ensued,  and 
Freeman  was  again  overwhelmed  with 
thanks. 

"  Nay,  Miss  Dupont,"  said  he,  smiling, 
"  I  have  done  nothing  so  very  meritorious. 
The  porter  had  all  the  trouble." 

"  But  were  they  willingly  relinquished  ? 
Shall  I  not  be  compelled  to  return  ?" 

"  Fear  nothing  on  that  score,"  replied 
Freeman.  "  The  wretched  woman  from 
whose  machinations  you  have  so  happily 
escaped,  has  no  claims  on  you.  Your 
property,  it  is  true,  was  not  willingly  re- 
linquished. But  the  word  Bridewell  in- 
stantly produced  it." 

"  Oh  my  wretched  aunt !" 

"  You  are  spared  that  pang,  also.  The 
wretch,  into  whose  toils  you  were  ensnared, 
is  not  your  aunt." 

"  Not  my  aunt !  are  you  certain  of 
that?" 

"  Most  positively  so ;  for  she  has  con- 
fessed it  herself,  and  restored  you  this  let- 
ter, which  is  addressed  to  a  very  different 
name,  and,  1  hope,  a  ve/y  different  cha- 
racter." 

Adelaide  dropped  on  her  knees,  and 
audibly  returned  thanks  to  Heaven  for  this 
discovery.  Matilda  gently  raised  her  from 
this  posture  of  humility,  entreating  heV  to 
restrain  her  feelings,  and  assume  sufficient 
composure  to  hear  the  whole  of  her  cousin 
George's  relation. 

"  It  is  already  finished,"  said  he.  «  Who 
Miss  Dupont's  aunt  Garner  really  is,   I 
know  not.    I  have  examined  the  Directory, ! 
but  cannot  find  her  name.     Permit  me  to  ' 
inquire  if  you  have  a  letter  to  any  other 
person  in  this  city  ?"  j 

"  O  yes,  sir ;  I  have  one  from  my  best  i 
friend — my  more  than  father — my  poor! 
mother's  patron  and  benefactor — the  Rev. 
Mr.  Vernon." 

"  To  whom  is  it  addressed  ?" 

u  The  Rev.  Mr. 1  cannot  recollect 

his  name the  rector  of  St.  Stephen's."  j 

"  Mr.  Moore  ?" 

"  The  same.  It  is  in  my  veltse — shall 
I  produce  it  ?" 

"  That  is  truly  fortunate.  He  has  en- 
gaged to  dine  with  us  this  day;  and  a 


worthier  man  does  not  exist.  Wait  with 
patience,  Miss  Dupont,  for  a  few  hours, 
and  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  de- 
livering the  letter  with  your  own  hand.  In 
the  meantime,  I  commend  you  to  the  care 
of  my  mother  and  cousin.  Good  morn- 
ing." 

The  two  gentlemen  now  departed,  and 
the  dawning  of  new  hopes,  having,  in  some 
measure,  dispersed  the  gloom  of  Adelaide's 
mind,   her  countenance  resumed  an  ani- 
mated cheerfulness,  which  heightened  ail 
her  attractions,  and  endeared  her  still  closer 
!  to  the  hearts  of  her  new  friends. 
I      The  letter  intended  for  her  aunt,  and 
I  which  she  had  delivered  to  the  fiend  who 
I  personated  that  relation,  was  now,  at  her 
own  request,  perused  by  Mrs.  Freeman, 
'  and  the  following  is  a  literal  copy  of  its 
contents : 

"  PttitviUc,  May  25, 1810. 

"  MY  DBAR  SISTER, 

"  When  this  is  handed  to  you  by  my 
poor  unprotected  child,  the  hand  which 
writes  it  will  be  stiffened,  cold,  and  lifeless, 
mingling  with  its  kindred  clay.  Be  not 
offended,  any  longer,  with  your  humbled 
and  penitent  sister ;  but  if  you  will  not  for- 
give me,  after  so  many  years  of  penance 
for  my  errors,  Oh  !  still  be  gracious  to  my 
child — all  orphan — with  no  earthly  protec- 

1  tor — no  kindred  that  I  dare  plead  to  in  her 
behalf,  save  yourself  alone. 

"  Whatever  may  have  been  my  offences, 
I  am  soon,  very  soon  to  give  an  account  of 

;  them  to  my  God,  who  is  abundantly  able, 
and  ever  willing  to  pardon  the  humble 
penitent,  who  pleads  for  mercy  at  his  foot- 
stool. O  may  not  my  sister  be  inexorable  ! 
but  be  as  ready  to  forgive  all  who  have  tres- 
passed against  her,  as  she  wishes  her  own 
trespasses  to  be  forgiven.  Protect  your  niece, 
who  comes  to  you  a  friendless  stranger, 
looking  to  you  alone,  under  Heaven,  for  a 

!  shelter  for  her  person,  a  guardian  for  her 

j  fame,  and  the  privilege  of  toiling  for  her 
bread,  as  her  unfortunate  mother  has,  for 
the  last  fifteen  years.  Although  her  educa- 
tion is  such  as  would  fit  her  for  any  rank 
in  which  you  may  please  to  place  her — 
she  only  ventures  to  solicit  the  humblest 
and  the  lowest.    O,  be  Bot  deaf  to  the 
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dying  request  of  a  heart-broken  sister;  but  | 
believe  her  to  be  as  sincere  in  her  penitence,  | 
as  she  is  ardent  in  her  affection  for  yourself, 
while  she  bids  you  an  eternal  adieu. 

«  GEORGIAN!  DUPONT. 
*'  Widow  Jttphint  Gamer, 
Mil- York." 

The  perusal  of  this  epistle  much  affected 
the  little  party,  particularly  Adelaide, 
whose  tears  flowed  afresh  on  the  bosom  of 
Matilda,  while  the  latter  united  with  her 
aunt  in  the  affectionate  task  of  soothing 
her  agitation,  and  restoring  peace  to  her 
bosom. 

"  Do  not  think  me  ungrateful,"  replied 
Adelaide;  "  I  cannot  express  the  feelings 
which  your  kindness  has  excited.  But  my 
fete  appears  as  gloomy  in  perspective,  as 
h  is  singular  at  present.  What  if  this 
aunt,  to  whose  protection  I  am  committed, 
should  still  retain  her  resentments  against 
my  poor,  mother,  and  refuse  to  receive  me  ?" 

"  Then  you  shall  find  an  aunt — nay  a 
mother  in  me,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Freeman. 

"  And  a  sister  in  me,"  added  Matilda, 
*"  a  brother  in  George,  and  a  friend  in 
every  one.  My  sister  is  at  present  indis- 
posed ;  but  I  will  now  repair  to  her  chain* 
ber  and  prepare  her  for  the  pleasure  of  your 
acquaintance  and  friendship." 

Matilda's  charitable  endeavours  were,  at 
this  time,  somewhat  successful  with  the 
fastidious  Augusta,  who  began  to  reflect 
that  a  letter  o£  introduction,  to  a  respecta- 
ble clergyman  of  the  church  of  England, 
(who  would,  probably,  soon  become  a 
bishop,)  was  a  strong  symptom  in  favour  of 
the  bearer.  She  confessed  that  she  might 
have  been  a  little  too  precipitate  in  ber  de- 
cision, as  it  was  now  possible  that  the  poor 
girl  might  be  somebody.  In  short,  she  was 
weary  of  solitude,  and  consented  to  meet 
the  family  at  dinner. 

The  expected  reverend  guest  made  his 
appearance  at  the  usual  hour,  accompanied 
by  Freeman,  who  had  waked  on  him  to 
prepare  him  for  an  introduction  to  Miss 
Dupont,  who  had  already  been  honoured 
with  a  few  expressions  of  cool  civility  from 
the  sentimental  Augusta.  After  complying 
with  the  usual  formalities  on  such  occasions, 
Adelaide  presented  her  letter  to  the  rector, 
who  perused  k  with  attention,  and  then 
expressed  his  regret  that  afresh  disappoint- 
ment awaited  the  bearer,  as  her  aunt  had 
recently  entered  into  a  second  marriage, 
and  accompanied  ber  husband  to  one  of 
the  Wast  India  islands.    He  then,  at  the 


unanimous  request  of  the  party,  read  the 
letter  aloud,  the  tenor  of  whicii  was  as 
follows : 

"  Albany }  June  14,  1810. 

"  REV.  AND  DEAR  SIR, 

"  This  will  be  handed  you  by  Miss 
Adelaide  Dupont,  an  orphan  committed  to 
my  protection  by  her  mother,  who  recently 
exchanged  this  sublunary  state  of  trial  and 
probation,  for  one  in  which,  I  trust,  her 
exemplary  piety,  gentleness,  and  meek  re- 
signation to  the  dispensations  of  Heaven, 
will  receive  a  rich  and  eternal  reward. 

"  Mrs.  Dupont,  was,  for  the  last  seven 
years  of  her  earthly  pilgrimage,  a  worthy 
member  of  the  communion  under  my  pas- 
toral charge,  in  Petitvilie;  during  which 
period,  her  pure,  upright,  and  correct  de- 
portment did  justice  to  her  Christian  pro- 
fession, and  engaged  her  the  confidence  of 
the  pious  and  the  good.  In  the  daughter 
you  may  behold  her  softened  counterpart; 
and  the  heiress,  I  believe,  of  all  her  gentle 
virtues  and  christian  graces,  but  of  no  tem- 
poral wealth.  For  two  years,  she  has, 
also,  been  a  worthy  member  of  my  spiritual 
family ;  and  now,  in  compliance  with  the 
positive  injunctions  of  her  dying  mother, 
she  goes  to  New-York  to  claim  the  protec- 
tion of  an  aunt  whom  she  has  never  seen ; 
but  who,  I  am  informed,  is  attached  to 
your  ministerial  charge,  I  mean  the  widow 
of  the  late  Colonel  Garner. 

u  The  captain  of  the  steam-boat  will 
conduct  the  bearer  to  you,  and  I  rely  on 
your  kindness  to  introduce  her  to  her  aunt 
I  will  only  add,  that  any  favour  or  atten- 
tion you  may  show  to  the  orphan,  will  be 
gratefully  acknowledged  by,  dear  sir,  yours, 
&c* 

«  W.VERNON." 
«  Rev.  Mr,  Moore, 

Rector  of  St,  Stephen* ." 

[To  be  Continued  J] 


A  GOOD  SIMILITUDE. 

On  the  unreasonableness  of  Infidelity 
To  reject  the  Gospel  because  bad  men 
pervert  h,  and  weak  men  deform  it  and 
quarrel  about  it,  and  bigoted  men  look 
sour  on  others,  and  corse  them  because 
they  dp  not  agree  in  every  tittle  with  them- 
selves ;  displays  the  same  folly,  as  if  a  per- 
son should  cut  down  a  tree,  bearing  abun- 
dance of  delicious  fruit,  and  furnishing  a 
refreshing  shade,  because  caterpillars  dis- 
figured the  leaves,  ami  spiders  made  their 
||  weba  among  the  branches  J 
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THE  FAIR  MANIAC. 

[Concluded  from  page  100.] 

"  The  rigid  seclusion  of  young  females 
from  any  intercourse  with  the  other  rfex, 
was  not  obsolete  in  France,  and  Madame 
La  Tourette  had  determined  to  adhere  to 
it  in  the  case  of  her  daughter.  This  oc- 
casional deviation  from  her  plan,  was  to 
be  of  short  continuance ;  and  she  believed 
that  Louise  was  too  young  to  be  at  all  af- 
fected by  it.  It  might  have  proved  so,  had 
not  the  destroyer  of  all  human  plans  inter- 
posed. That  epidemic  which  was  formerly 
so  fatal  in  our  cities,  invaded  this  mansion 
of  peace ;  and  in  a  few  days  after  her  parents 
were  first  attacked  by  this  disease,  Louise 
La  Tourette  was  an  orphan,,  alone,  and 
unfriended.  The  lady  who  had  accom- 
panied her  mother,  had  married  a  gentle- 
man of  Martinique,  and  had  gone  with 
him  to  that  island.  The  dread  of  infection 
banished  every  creature  but  Mr.  Maitlaad, 
from  the  house  of  death— to  him  the  weep- 
ing orphan  alone  looked  for  consolation* 
In  the  first  agony  of  grief,  she  threw  her 
arms  about  him,  hid  her  face  in  his  bosom, 
kissed  his  hands,  and  bathed  them,  witk 
tears. 

<"  Will  you  die— will  you  leave  me?* 
she  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  broken  with  sobs, 
'  then  I  must  die  too-— and  I  will  die— I 
will  go  with  you  all.' 

" '  Dear  Louise/  answered  Maitland, 
*  I  shall  not  die,  nor  will  you  die.  But 
we  must  not  stay  here— I  will  take  you 
with  me  to  the  country.' 

«  Louise  made  some  resistance  to  this* 
proposal,  at  first.  She  passionately  en- 
treated that  she  might  be  permitted  to  die, 
and  to  lie  in  the  same  grave  with  her  father 
and  mother.  But  her  gentle  nature  soon 
yielded  to  persuasion;  and  she  departed 
with  many  tears,  from  her  lately  beloved 
and  happy  home. 

"  From  this  period,  to  that  when  I  saw 
her  for  the  first  time,  she  had  lived  under 
the  protection  of  Mr.  Maitland ;  she  had 
regarded  him  as  ber  father,  her  master, 
and  her  friend;  he  had  been  the  whole 
world  to  her ;  had  supplied  all  her  wants ; 
passed  some  hours  with  her  daily;  pre- 
scribed her  studies ;  and,  by  separating  her 
from  every  one  but  hired  attendants,  had 
constituted  himself  the  source  of  all  her 
:  ]  intelligence^  the  former  of  her  principles^ 
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and  the  sole  object  of  her  attachment.    It 
may  easily  be  anticipated  in  what  manner 
a  susceptible  heart,  and  a  ductile  will  was 
operated  upon,  in  a  young  female  whom  the 
force  of  esteem,  of  gratitude,  and  enthu- 
siasm, had  prepared  for  unresisting  com- 
pliance.   Louise  did  toot  exactly  compre- 
hend her  own  situation.     The  presence  of 
her  lover  was  sufficient  for  her  happiness 
at  times ;  but  intervals  of  absence  was  left, 
in  which  thought  would  intrude — when 
neither  books,  musk,  nor  exercise  would 
divert  her.    Indeed  she  not  only  learned 
from  books,  but  from  her  own  uneasiness, 
that  her  situation  was  an  uncommon,  on- 
happy,  and  improper  one.     But  how  could 
she  quit  it — to  whom  coold  she  go — by 
whom  was  she  to  be  received,  encouraged, 
and  directed?  And  round  her  heart  there 
were  bound  such  ties  of  tender  and  strong 
affection,  that  the  breaking  them  was  like 
tearing  the  tendrils  from  the  vine,  and 
plucking  its  roots  from  the  earth.    In  all 
other  transaction*,  Mr.  Maitland  was  a 
wait  of  honour  ;  and  if  he  had  been  ge- 
nerous and  enlightened,  he  would  never 
have  exerted  this  fatal  power  upon  such  an 
object — he  would  never  have  precluded  the 
esteem  and  love  his  victim  was  formed  to 
excite — would  not  have  cut  her  off  from 
the  advantages  of  experience  and  know- 
ledge—nor have  prevented  her  from  the 
formation  of  those  connexions,  which  create 
virtue  and  happiness.     But  because  his 
prosperity  was  not  interrupted,  nor  bis  re- 
putation sullied  by  such  conduct,  he  did 
not  scruple  to  sacrifice  a  young  woman, 
who  might  have  been  an  ornament  and  an 
extensive  blessing  to  society;  who  might 
have  been  a  wife  and  a  mother,  a  faithful 
friend,  and  a  delightful  companion. 

"Affection,  and  the  sense  of  justice  would 
equally  have  suggested  a  different  conduct 
to  Maitland ;  but  he  had  other  views,  which 
frustrated  these  principles.  He  loved 
Louise,  was  unwilling  to  relinquish  her; 
and  if  any  man  but  himself  had  endangered 
her  happiness,  he  would  have  punished 
such  a  man  with  exemplary  vengeance. 
But  he  determined  to  secure  his  own  pros- 
perity in  every  possible  manner,  and  had 
resolved  probably  to  form  some  domestic 
connexion  with  this  view.  He  had  a  father 
to  please,  who  hated  French  women,  and 
some  rich  cousins,  who  vied  with  each 
other  which  should  please  and  obtain  him. 
The  time  at  last  came,  when  business  re- 
called him  to  his  native  country.  He  sound- 


ed the  state  of  his  mistresses  feelings  care- 
fully enough  to  ascertain  that  his  departure 
was  a  blow  she  could  hardly  bear.     Such 
was  the  distress  which  a  bare  suggestion  of 
this  design  occasioned,  that  he  was  forced 
to  put  it  beyond  apprehension  by  the  as- 
surance that  it  was  only  made  as  an  expe- 
riment upon  the  faithfulness  of  affection. 
Mr.  Maitland  took  measures  to  preserve 
Louise  from  the  extreme  consequences  of 
his  unprincipled  conduct.  m  He  vested  a 
small  property  in  the  funds  for  her  use, 
introduced  her  to  a  woman,  who,  though 
she  was  neither  sympathetic  nor  intelligent, 
was  yet  decent  and  humane;  and  placed 
the  poor  girl  in  her  family.     Having  done 
this,  he  proposed  a  short  absence  which 
his  unhappy  friend  soon  ascertained  to  be 
his  final  departure.     This  discovery  was 
too  much  for  her.     She  learned  from  a 
gentleman  acquainted  with  Mr.  Maitland, 
that  his  property  was  withdrawn  from  the 
country;  that  permanent  arrangements  were 
made  for  his  future  residence  in  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  that  he  had  actually  sailed  for 
that  island.  For  a  few  days  after  obtaining 
this  information,  she  was  completely  stupid 
and  almost  lifeless ;  but  she  was  afterwards 
roused  to  a  partial  consciousness  of  her 
unbappiness,  and  became  flighty  and  al- 
most uncontrollable.  She  had  escaped  from 
her  lodgings  on  the  morning  when  my 
friend  and  I  conveyed  her  to  the  asylum. 
She  has  been  there  to  this  day ;  and  through 
a  period  of  twenty  years,  she  appears  to 
have  been  revolving  and  combining  the 
same  broken  and  discordant  ideas.    The 
commanding  object  of  her  thoughts  is  her 
lover;  she  sometimes  mistakes  a  visiter  for 
him,  and  points  out  persons  who  look  or 
speak  like  Henry,  but  never  have  I  ob- 
served the  smallest  indication  of  restored 
reason ;  so  complete  was  the  ruin  of  her 
happiness  and  her  understanding. 

"  Truly,* Aey  know  not  what  they  do,  who 
trifle  with  the  peace  of  the  innocent,  the 
ignorant,  and  unprotected.  If  the  deplo- 
rable consequences  of  such  conduct  could 
be  rendered  more  obvious  and  more  af- 
fecting by  the  relation  of  this,  among  mul- 
tiplied instances  which  I  have  known, 
we  might  make  some  of  our  men  of  honour, 
men  of  feeling;  and  might  possibly  pre- 
serve some  unfortunate  beings  from  their 
own  weakness  and  their  own  passions;  we 
might  shield  them  from  danger,  and  con- 
firm them  in  prudence  and  virtue."  | 


us  to  the  end  of  a  long  walk,  and  had  not 
a  happy  and  cheerful  family,  welcomed  am! 
imparted  to  us  their  own  vivacity,  we  should 
not  have  soon  recovered  the  ordinary  tone 
of  our  spirits. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

FAMILY  GOVERNMENT. 

Nothing  more  clearly  evidences  the  weak* 
uess  of  a  legislature,  than  a  strong  pro- 
pensity to  multiply  laws,  for  the  regulation 
of  the  community,  beyond  what  real  and 
absolute  necessity  requires;  so  also  with 
regard  to  domestic  government.  There  is 
often  a  great  deal  too  much  of  law  in  fa- 
milies as  well  as  in  larger  communities. 
A  few  rules,  and  very  few,  are  necessary 
for  the  government  of  children.  These 
should  be  plain,  and  easily  to  be  under- 
stood ;  so  reasonable  as  not  to  admit  of  a 
doubt  or  dispute ;  and  of  too  much  impor- 
tance to  be  violated  or  neglected.  Let 
proper  means  betaken  to  ingraft  them  early 
in  the  minds  of  children,  and,  when  ne- 
cessity requires,  let  them  be  enforced  with 
a  steady  and  inflexible  firmness;  and,  in 
the  course  of  time,  the  whole  family  will 
become  habituated  to  them.  Submission 
and  obedience  will  then  become  natural  and 
spontaneous. 

Parents,  who  manage  their  children  in 
this  manner  from  infancy,  and  whose  rules 
and  injunctions  are  compatible  with  the 
examples  they  set  them,  and  who,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  authority,  display  evident 
marks  of  tender  affection,  are  soon  blessed 
with  mild  tractable  children,  except  in 
cases  of  extraordinary  pervcrseness.  They 
feel,  when  trained  up  under  this  steady* 
mild,  yet  firm  discipline,  the  yoke  to  be 
easy,  and  are  restrained  from  acts  of  dis- 
obedience, more  on  account  of  love  and 
respect  for  their  parents,  than  from  the 
dread  of  chastisement. 

Mr.  Placid  and  his  wife,  an  amiable 
couple,  who  reside  in  this  city,  are  blessed 
with  seven  beautiful  children.  The  govern- 
ment of  their  family  goes  on  with  singular 
regularity,  and  yet  so  silent  as  scarcely  to 
be  perceived.  There,  no  violent  scolding 
is  ever  heard ;  no  boisterous  or  extravagant 
threats;  nor  fierce  or  savage  looks  to  inti? 
midate  or  awe  into  submission.     Both  the 


father  and  mother  are  so  mild  and  even  in 
The  end  of  this  melancholy  story,  brought  y  their  temper  and  behaviour,  they  seem 
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scarcely  to  display  any  authority  at  all; 
and  yet  their  children  are  orderly,  submis- 
sive, and  dutiful,  in  a  very  uncommon  de- 
gree. A  single  word,  or  a  mere  glance  of 
the  eye,  from  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
is  sufficient  to  arrest  their  playful  turbu- 
lence, and  is  ever  obeyed  with  cheerfulness 
depicted  on  their  countenances.  They  arc 
always  admitted  to  the  company  of  their 
parents,  and  have  a  proper  share  in  the 
conversation  of  their  elders ;  and,  when- 
ever they  solicit  information  from  them, 
are  answered  in  such  a  mild  and  pleasant 
manner,  as  leaves  them  encouragement 
to  pursue  their  inquiries.  The  counsel 
tbey  receive  from  their  parents  is  care- 
fully Jaid  up  in  their  minds,  and  time  itself 
cannot  obliterate  it. 

Two  of  their  children  have  now  arrived 
to  the  years  of  manhood,  and  display  an 
evidence  that  the  simplest  government  is 
the  best  for  children.  The  transition  from 
a  state  of  subjection  to  that  of  personal 
independence,  to  them,  was  easy  and  scarce- 
ly perceptible.  Tbey  felt  not  like  eman- 
cipated slaves.  They  were  not  intoxicated 
with  liberty,  but  enjoyed  it  soberly ;  and 
still  look  back,  with  mixed  emotions  of  love 
and  respect,  to  the  salutary  discipline  they 
have  been  under,  and  accustom  themselves 
to  consult  their  parents,  and  to  receive  their 
advice  with  deference,  on  all  occasions. 

How  widely  different  is  the  case  with 
the  family  of  Mr.  Rigid,  a  near  neighbour 
to  Mr.  Placid.  Mr.  Rigid  and  his  wife, 
possess  excellent  minds  and  hearts,  and 
apparent  good  sense,  and  great  moral  worth; 
yet  they  have  adopted  a  system  of  govern- 
ment in  their  family,  which,  though  well 
intended,  draws  with  it  many  unhappy 
consequences.  They  are  fearful  of  failing 
in  their  duty  by  not  governing  enough,  and 
thereby  run  into  the  opposite  extreme — 
following,  literally,  the  words  of  Solomon, 
"  Spare  the  rod,  and  spoil  the  child." 
Toward  their  children  they  maintain  a  re- 
servedness,  a  distance,  a  stateliness,  which 
destroys  all  familiarity.  They  hardly  dare 
speak  in  the  presence  of  their  parents,  much 
less  manifest  any  symptoms  of  the  gayety 
of  their  youthful  hearts.  They  have  en- 
cumbered them  with  a  multitude  of  regu- 
lations; long  lessons  of  stern  monition  are 
dinned  in  their  ears  until  they  become  tired 
and  weary  of  their  frequent  repetition ; 
and,  whenever  they  display  their  little 
levities,  they  are  sure  to  meet  with  sharp 
reproof,  and  oftimes  chastised  as  if  they 


had  committed  a  heinous  crime.  They 
have  bound  them  down,  not  with  "  the 
cords  of  love,"  but  with  cords  that  are 
galling  and  severe.  The  manner  in  which 
they  have  brought  up  their  children  has 
caused  them  to  fear,  but  not  love  them. — 
They  appear  to  respect  their  virtues,  but 
do  not  embrace  them  with  the  warm  affec- 
tions of  their  hearts. 

Billy,  theii  eldest  son,  is  now  twenty- 
four  years  of  age ;  when  conversing  with 
another  person,  he  can  scarcely  look  at 
him;  but  appears  to  avoid  meeting  the 
glance  of  his  eye.  He  has  no  confidence 
within  himself— his  spirits  are  broken — and 
he  is  unenterprising,  tame,  and  servile,  in 
all  his  transactions.  , 

Harry,  the  second  son,  possessed  a  na- 
tive energy  of  mind,  and  stiffness  of  heart, 
that  created  in  him  ft  restless  disposition. 
With  longing  eyes  he  looked  forward  to 
the  day  of  emancipation  from  the  authority 
of  his  parents,  as  to  a  jubilee;  and  when 
the  wished  for  time  came,  and  he  was  let 
loose  into  the  world,  the  transition  was  so 
great,  be  became  bewildered;  home  had 
become  irksome  to  him,  and  he  sought  for 
the  unrestrained  enjoyment  of  those  plea- 
sures abroad,  which  were  denied  him  in 
his  father's  house;  and,  not  possessing  the 
faculty  of  discriminating,  he  mixed  with 
the  company  of  dissipated  young  men  of 
his  own  age,  who  soon  initiated  him  in  the 
routine  of  all  their  vicious  practices;  he 
passed  his  days  at  the  gaming  table,  and 
his  nights  in  riotousness  and  debauchery, 
till  his  career  was  stopped  short  by  the  cor- 
roding hand  of  disease  undermining  his 
constitution,  and  in  less  than  a  year  he  was 
consigned  to  the  silent  tomb,  a  victim  to 
the  too  rigid  display  of  parental  authority. 

B. 


A  Mahikan  Indian,  who  was  a  stranger, 
asked  an  Indian  sister,  after  a-aermon  on 
the  great  love  of  God  to  man,  whether  all 
the  people  in  Church  had  a  feering  of  it. 
"  I  cannot  tell  you  whether  all  feel  it," 
said  she;  "  but  those  who  believe  and  love 
our  Saviour,  feel  it,  certainly.  I  will  in- 
troduce a  simile: — Suppose  there  was  a 
very  delicious  meal  prepared  in  this  room, 
and  many  people  attending,  those  only 
who  eat  can  say  the  victuals  taste  well ;  the 
others  cannot  say  so.  Thus  it  is  with  our 
Saviour ;  only  those  who  have  tasted  of  his 
love  can  speak  of  it,  and  they  never  for- 
get it." 


From  Blackwood t  Magazine,  of  December,  1819. 


SATURDAY  EVENING. 

'Of  all  the  poems  of  Burns,  the  Cottar's 
Saturday  Night  is  universally  felt  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  and  interesting.     That  pic- 
ture of  domestic  peace  and  purity  was 
drawn  by  the  poet  when  his  own  soul  was 
peaceful  and  pare ;  and  accordingly,  there 
sleeps  over  it  a  calm  and  untroubled  light, 
through  which  the  virtues,  the  wisdom,  and 
happiness  of  lowly  life  shine  forth  in  sub- 
lime simplicity.     We  know  that  this  de- 
lightful poem  was  composed  at  the  plough ; 
and  that  Burns  cheered  his  kind  and  noble 
heart  during  the  toil  by  which  he  supported 
his  father's  household,  with  the  strains  that 
brought  vividly  before  it  images  of  all  the 
most  sacred  things  by  which  that  household 
was  blessed.     It  is  not  possible  to  imagine 
any  spectacle  more  glorious  to  a  country, 
than  that  of  such  a  peasant  so  employed. 
Poor,  but  unrepining — toiling,  but  not  over* 
borne — almost  a  boy  in  years,  but  a  man 
in  strength,  patience,  endurance,  and  hero- 
ism— unconscious  in  his  simplicity  of  his 
own  greatness — blind  to  the  destiny,  at 
once  so  dark  and  so  bright,  that  was  await- 
ing him — and  yet,  we  may  well  suppose, 
not  unvisited  by  high  and  aspiring  thoughts 
— there  walked  that  peasant  behind  hisr 
plough,  whom  his  country,  through  all 
future  generations,  will  honour  as  the  poet 
and  benefactor  of  her  people.    This  poem 
was  composed  in  his  heart  beneath  the 
sunshine  and  the  clouds;  and   when  the 
hours  of  bodily  toil  and  mental  inspiration 
were^gone  by,  (and  with  Burns  they  were 
the  same,)  he  returned  at  nightfall  to  his 
father's  house,  and  sat  down  reverently  in 
the  presence  of  the  gray  hairs  which  he 
kept  sacred  from  the  ashes  of  poverty  and 
affliction.     The  poem,  therefore,  is  one  of 
sustained  and  almost  perfect  beauty;  for 
every  morning  he  brought  to  it  a  heart 
fresh  with  joy  fulness  and  virtue,  while  the 
intervals  of  composition  were  thus  filled 
with  all  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  images 
that  his  genius  had  rendered  immortal. 
The  subject  was  a  happy  one— happy  be- 
yond what  could  have  been  the  lot  of  any 
poet  born  in  any  other  country.     For,  ia 
Scotland  alone,  (and  I  say  so  with  a  due 
sense  of  the  virtues  of  England,)  does  there 
exist  among  the  peasantry  a  union  of  know- 
ledge, morality,  and  religion,  so  universal^ 
||  and  so  intense,  and  so  solemn,  as  to  con- 
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stitute  national  character — to  hallow  and 
sublime  that  nigbt,  which  feels,  as  it  were, 
the  influence  of  the  approaching  sabbath, 
and  to  render  it  a  weekly  festival,  held  both 
in  mirthful  gladsomenes*,  and  in  pious 
composure  of  heart.     It  is  the  spirit  of  re- 
ligion that  makes  the  Cottar's  Saturday 
Night  at  once  delightful  and  awful  to  our 
imagination,  and  a  fit  subject  for  the  very 
highest  of  all  poetry.     We  know,  that  on 
that  night  the  Bible  is  open  in  ten  thousand 
dwellings — and  that  the  voice  of  psalms 
and  of  prayer  is  heard  deep  down  in  tkr 
glens,  and  high  up  on  the  hills  of  Scotland. 
On  that  night,  I  will  not  say  that  the  hard- 
ships and  wants  of  lowly  life  are  all  for- 
gotten by  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  endure 
them — for  strong  and  tenacious  must  needs 
he  the  memory  of  the  poor — but  I  will  say, 
that  if  their  hardships  and  wants  are  not 
then  forgotten,  so  neither  are  their  enjoy- 
ments and  their  blessings ;  that  in  the  calm 
confidence  which  the  humble  feel  when  on 
their  knees  before  God  and  their  Redeemer, 
fear  and  sorrow  minister  unto  piety ;  that 
it  is  sufficient  for  their  gratitude,  that  while 
their  blessings  are  so  great,  their  miseries 
are  not  far  greater — and  that  human  life, 
with  all  its  inevitable  woes,  seems  yet,  to 
the  contented  cottar,  a  scene  never  wholly 
deserted  by  the  sunshine  of  a  gracious 
Heaven.     Truly  it  may  be  said,  that  in 
Scotland,  the  last  night  of  every  week 
"  divides  the  year,  and  lifts  the  soul  to 
heaven."     Well  is  the  Sabbath  morn  pre- 
ceded by  a  night  hi  which  happiness  pre- 
pares the  heart  for  devotion. 

The  picture  which  Burns  had  drawn  of 
that  hallowed  scene,  is  felt  by  every  one 
who  has  a  human  heart ;  but  they  alone 
can  see  all  its  beauty,  who  have  visited  the 
fire-side  of  the  Scottish  peasantry,  and 
joined  in  their  family  worship.  They 
who  have  done  so,  see  in  the  poem  nothing 
but  the  simple  truth — truth  so  purified, 
refined,  and  elevated  by  devotion,  as  to 
become  the  highest  poetry.  Many  a  Sa- 
turday night  has  the  writer  of  this,  joined 
in  that  simple  sen  ice :  more  than  once, 
when  death  had  just  visited  the  cottage 
but  at  all  times,  whether  those  of  joy  or 
affliction — there  was  the  same  solemn  re- 
signation to  the  Divine  will — the  same 
unquestioning,  humble,  wise  submission — 
the  same  perfect  peace,  and  even  lofty 
happiness — nor  did  he  ever  see  one  shud- 
der, nor  hear  one  sob  that  seemed  to  signify 
air. 


"  Then  kneeling  down  to  heaven's  eternal  King 

The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays ; 
Hope  springs  exulting  on  triumphant  whig, 

That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days. 
There  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays, 

No  more  to  sigh,  or  shed  the  bitter  tears ; 
Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praise, 

In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear, 
While  circling  time  moves  round  in  an  eternal 
sphere." 

The  last  time  that  I  witnessed  and  par- 
took of  such  happiness  as  this,  was  one 
serene  and  beautiful  moon-light  night,  dur- 
ing last  fine  harvest.  I  had  been  roaming 
all  day  among  the  magnificent  woods  that 
overshadow  the  Clyde  immediately  above 
and  below  Bothwell  Castle,  near  which  I 
had  passed  some  of  my  early  years — and 
at  the  fall  of  the  evening,  I  entered  a  cot- 
tage which  I  had  often  visited  when  a  boy, 
and  of  which  the  master  was,  even  at  that 
time,  a  gray-headed  patriarch.  I  found 
the  old  man  still  alive,  and  sitting  in  his 
arm-chair  by  the  fire-side — the  same  vene- 
rable image  that  he  was  nearly  twenty 
yfars  ago,  only  his  locks,  if  possible,  more 
perfectly  and  purely  white,  his  cheeks 
somewhat  more  wan,  and  his  eyes  almost 
as  dim  as  those  of  blindness  itself.  His 
daughter,  who  had  been  the  beauty  of  the 
parish  when  I  was  at  school,  was  now  a 
meek  and  gentle  matron,  and  carried  an 
infant  in  her  arms ;  while  other  children, 
with  eyes  and  features  like  their  mother's, 
were  cheerfully  occupied  on  the  floor,  half 
in  business  and  half  in  play.  When  I  had 
made  myself  known  to  the  father  and  his 
daughter,  it  is  needless  to  say  with  what 
warmth  of  hospitality  I  was  welcomed. 
The  old  man  rose  from  his  seat  as  soon  as 
I  told  my  name;  and  it  was  then  that  1 
saw  in  his  tottering  steps,  that  the  hand  of 
time  had  touched  him  more,  heavily  than 
at  first  sight  I  had  supposed.  After  I  had 
narrated  the  simple  story  of  my  own  life, 
I  learnt  that  of  theirs — that  nothing  had 
happened  to  them  since  I  came  to  bid  them 
farewell  on  that  summer  morning  I  left 
school,  except  that  the  old  man's  daughter 
had  been  married  (as  I  saw)  to  the  lover  of 
her  youth — and  that  six  children  had  been 
born — of  whom  two,  and  the  mother  men- 
tioned it,  with  a  low  voice,  but  without 
tears,  had  been  taken  to  their  Maker.  The 
husband  afterwards  came  in  ;  and,  before 
our  simple  evening  meal  was  over,  I  felt  as 
if  I  had  been  for  years  an  inmate  of  the 
happy  and  innocent  family. 
The  old  man  then  said  to  me,  with  a 


kind  voice,  that  he  hoped  I  had  not  for- 
gotten, in  the  life  I  had  led  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, the  religious  observances  of  the  pea- 
santry of  my  native  land.  And,  as  he 
was  speaking,  his  grand-daughter,  a  beauti- 
fuF  girl  of  about  sixteen  years,  brought  the 
"  big  ha'  Bible,"  and  laid  it  gently  upon  his 
knees.  "  My  eyes  are  not  so  good/'  said 
the  pious  patriarch,  "  as  when  you  and 
your  school-companions  used  to  come  to 
visit  us  of  old,  but  there  is  still  light  enough 
left  in  them  whereby  to  read  the  word  of 
God."  Nothing  could  be  more  affecting 
than  the  tremulous  voice  of  the  old  man, 
whose  gray  hairs  were  so  soon  to  be  laid  in 
the  earth,  as  he  read,  amidst  the  profoundly t 
silence,  that  chapter  of  the  New  Testament, 
that  records,  the  crucifixion.  And  after- 
wards when  the  psalm  was  sung — those 
same  feeble  and  almost  mournful  tones,, 
were  beyond  measure  touching,  as  they 
blended  with  the  small  pipes  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  sweet  melody  of  the  female 
voices.  During  the  prayer  that  followed, 
I  could  not  help  looking  round  on  the 
kneeling  family— -and  I  saw  close  to  the 
white  locks  of  him  whose  race  was  nearly 
run,  the  bright  golden  head  of  his  little 
favourite  grandson;  who,  during  almost 
the  whole  evening,  had  been  sitting  on  his 
grandfather's  knee.  The  love  of  God  seem- 
ed to  descend  alike  on  infancy  and  old  age. 
The  porky  of  the  one  allied  itself  to  tbe 
piety  of  the  other;  and  the  prayer  of  him 
who  was  just  leaving  life,  seemed  to  bring 
a  blessing  on  the  head  of  him  who  was 
but  just  entering  upon  it.  When  we  all 
arose  together  from  the  prayer,  a  solemn 
hush  prevailed  for  a  fevr  minutes  over  the 
room,  till  our  hearts  by  degrees  returned 
to  the  thoughts  that  had  previously  possess- 
ed them;  and  our  conversation,  though 
somewhat  more  grave  than  before,  recurred 
to  the  ordinary  topics  of  life. 


wamesmasesssBsasaaBsmsssasmsaasssgtBassBssssam 
ANECDOTE. 

People  who  are  resolved  to  please  always 
at  all  events,  frequently  overshoot  them- 
selves, and  render  themselves  ridiculous  by 
being  too  good.  A  lady  going  to  eat  plumb 
cake  and  candy  at  a  friend's  bouse  one 
morning,  ran  to  the  cradle  to  see  the  fine 
boy ,  as  soon  as  she  came  in  :  unfortunately 
the  cot  had  taken  up  the  baby's  place ;  hut 
before  she  could  give  herself  time  to  see  her 
mistake,  she  exclaimed,  with  up-lifted  eyes 
and  hands,  "  Oh  !  what  a  sweet  child  I 
the  very  picture  of  its  father  !" 
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BY  ANGELICA  MARTIN,  PROFESSOR  OF  MUSIC. 

Composed  expressly  for the  Ladies1  Literary  CaVinet  •,  the  "Words  \>j  a  celebrated  Poet. 
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POETRY. 


FAITHFUL  LOVE. 

Set  to  Music,  by  Angelica  Martin. 

Since  honour  bid*  ray  soldier  go, 

Ah !  why  does  fancy  moon ; 
Or  the  warm  tear  in  anguish  flow, 

Jfrat  says*  ray  love,  return, 
-    Tliftt  says,  ray  love)  return. 

The  maid  whom  glory's  fame  inspires, 
For  conquest  wsemthsmay  burn ; 

My  heart  that  knows  bat  love's  soft  fires, 
Can  only  say,  return. 
Return,  my  lot©,  return* 

That  wreath  may  grace  my  William's  brow, 

Or  deck,  alas  !  bis  urn ; 
And  vainly  then  in  speechless  wo, 

Shall  Anna  sigh,  return, 

Saturn,  my  love,  return. 


JOB.  TVS   LADIES'  LTTZIUKT  4ABISET. 

Pear  Woodworth  I  would  offer  thee 

One  question,  unimportant,  simple : 
Bast  leisure  for  an  absentee? 

Soon  for  his  Mutes,  smallest  dimple  ? 
Thou  koow'st,  thou  guardian  sire  of  song, 

When  ladies  smile  upon  a  paper, 
Twould  seem  quite  cold,  if  not  quite  wrong, 

To  check  the  light,  fantastic  caper. 

Tat,  thou  dost  know,  ah!  well  thou  dost, 

That  poets  meet  with  many  sorrows ; 
Where  most  they  love,  confide  the  most, 

Deceit,  truth's  spotless  mantle  borrows ! 
That  oft,  too  oft,  the  world's  bard  grasp, 

Swift  tb rough  his  veins  chitt  anguish  pourings 
The  bard  can  only  writhe  and  gasp— » 

His  heart-notes  tnrn'd  to  maniac's  roaring! 

He  ne'er  delights  to  live  alone, 

Though  fortune  chanced  to  grace  his  dwelling, 
He  seeks  some  bosom  like  his  own, 

With  feeling's  warmest  flood  o'erswelUng ! 
let  world!  Oh,  cold,  ungenial  world ! 

How  few,  thy  countless  ills  beguiling 
Will  keep  the  chart  of  bliss  onfuri'd, 

By  ardent,  fond,  ingenuous  smiling  i 

Thus  'tis  with  me  my  tuneful  friend— 
I've  answered  snirth  'till  breath  was  wasted ; 

Thought  wo  no  more  my  soul  could  bend— - 
Thought  sentimental  fruitage  blasted ! 

IVe  laugh 'd— I've  dane'd— tried  every  art— 
(On  life's  gay  bell,  the  changes  ringing) 

To  hide  the  musings  of  my  heart- 
Yet  found  grief's  cure  in  plaintive  singing ! 

Some  call  the  mnse  a  lovely  maid- 
Bat,  lend  thine  ear,  thou  bard  and  patron : 

To  me  she's  been,  with  tears  'tis  said, 
A  sable-rob'd,  pale,  wayward  matron  ! 

The  sported  wreath  of  joy's  -bright  hour, 
Hath  wftnerM  on  my  wounded  bosom  ; 

Fen  friendship's  band  hath  torn  each  flower, 
Ere,  fiBxaneVsweet,  it  spread  a  blossom! 


And,  when  I've  snatch 'd  the  boly  lyre, 

To  find  a  solace  in  its  breathings, 
The  harmless  strain  that  left  the  wire, 
Mourn'd  broken  vows  through  blighted  wreath- 
ing" ! 
Oh,  child  of  song !  hard-fated  child ! 
•Co-heir  of  pain,  contumely,  sorrow ; 
Rich,  but  in  numbers  simply  wild — 
Oh !  hope  in  life  no  cloudless  morrow ! 

Poor  bard !  but  bless 'd  with  harp  in  hand, 

Unaw'd,  unconquer'd,  still  he  wanders 
Sincerely  proud,  his  native  land, 

Pleas'd,  on  the  growing  lay  he  ponders  I 
Weaving  the  legend  rhyme,  he  goes. 

That  high-strung  harp  enraptur'd  sweeping  ; 
Fdrgets  his  own  in  others'  woes — 

At  fancied  ills  perversely  weeping. 

At  fancied  ills?  lone  child  of  song, 

What  real  glooms  invade  thy  heaven  I 
Who  keenest  feel  the  stings  of  wrong  ? 

Those,  those  to  fancy's  musings  given. 
Am  I  a  bard,  dear  Woodworth  say  f 

A  sensate  bard,  my  eldest  brother  ? 
I'll  learn  to  laugh  life's  cares  away, 

Desert  grief's  muse,  and  court  another! 

SL  of  Nc  w-Jbbsbt. 

1**6.  7m,  1890. 


FOB  TO*  LADIBS'  tlTlHiRT  CABIfflET. 


TO  DELIA. 

When  ladies  go  searching  for  husbands,  my  friend, 
They  sometimes  succeed,  but  they  oftener  miss; 

And  now,  if  I  dar'd  my  opinion  to  spend, 
I  should  guest,  there  would  yet  be  a  loop-hole 
in  this. 

Now  Delia  be  still !  don't  pot  on  snob  a  frown ! 

Can't  yon  bear  from  a  friend,  but  a  trifling  jest  ? 
If  you  like  not  the  letter,  then  just  lay  it  down ; 

But  you  know  that  to  twit  upon /test  I  detest. 

We  all  do  know  well  there's  a  way  to  the  wood — 
Some  say  there  are  many,  but  that  is  all  duff: 

If  toe  can  find  one  that's  convenient  and  good; 
Why  one,  in  all  conscience,  for  tUf  is  enough, 

But  the  worst  of  it  is,  when  we  get  at  a  stand, 
Where  a  thousand  paths  lead  through  so  bound- 
less a  lot, 

We  doubt  which  to  take,  or  (be  right  or  left  hand ; 
And  startedjstill  doubt  if 'tis  the  right  one  or  not 

For  they  all  begin  broad,  and  are  pleasant  awhile; 

Some  are  crowded  with  travellers  thoughtless 

and  gay; 

But  a  sigh  soon  usurps  the  warn  place  of  the 

smite. 

And  they  hens/By  plod  through  a  sinuous  way ! 

Now  were  I  to  give  my  advice  in  this  case, 
There's  a  neat  little  path  unobserved  by  the 
•crowd- 
It  starts,  to  be  sure,  in  a  more  obscure  place, 
Is  too  straight  for  the  vik,  and  too  plain  for  the 


II 


Bat  the  virtuous  heart  Will  be  pleased  with  the 
way, 
The  affectionate- mind  will  rejoice  in  the  end ; 
For  'tis  honestly  pleasant  and  prudently  gay, 
And  leads  to  a  worthy  good  husband  and 
friend. 

Tis  tbepath  of  Sivcerity— guarded  by  Tnora— 
By  Virtui  'tis  paved,  and  'tis  lighted  by  Lov*/ 

And  happy,  indeed,  are  the  fortunate  youth, 
Who  travel  this  path*  and  its  benefits  prove. 

Now  hearts  are  as  deferent  as  can  be  conceived* 
Some  warm  and  some  cold,  and  some  large  and 
some  small, 

Some  very  suspicious,  some  eas'ly  decelv'd, 
Some  feeling,  and  some  have  no  feeling  at  all. 

My  heart  seems  to  be  predisposed  to  the  troth—  * 
'Tis  hackney 'd  and  bartered  with  love— what  of 
that? 
Is  a  monarch  less  powerful,  because  he  forsooth, 
Sits  on  the  same  throne  where  another  one 
sat? 

O  no !  notwithstanding  my  heart  has  been  held 

By  love's  most  sincere  and  affectionate  chain- 
Not  withstanding  the  object  it  lov'd,  hasrebeird, 
I'll  be  true  to  the  maid  who  shall  hold  it  again. 

Fes,  yes,  I  assure  you,  His  sound  enough  yet, 
And  can  love  as  sincerely  and  constantly  too. 

As  the  heart  that  has  ne'er  a  calamity  met, 
Or  had  its  warm  prospects  ail  torn  from  its  view. 

fi,*,  Delia,  you'll  think  I  am  serious  I  ween ! 

Tet  remember  that  I  in  the  outset  premised^ 
That  I  only  was  drawing  a  fictitious  scene, 

And  to  twit  upon /ads  I  sincerely  despised. 
Q.  or  Nsw-Jbbsby. 

Dec.  30,  1818. 


fOB  THE  LAXttSe*  IITSBABY  CAfMflfc*. 


TO  MEMORY. 

Painful  blessing— soothing  sorrow, 
To-day,  my  bliss— my  pang,  to-morrow^ 
Enchanting  ill— exhausted  pleasure, 
Whose  retentive  records  treasure, 
Fleeting  shadows,  long  since  pass'd, 
Of  joys  too  exquisite  to  last. 
Sensations  pure,  and  thoughts  refineA 
With  all  the  eitasies  of  mind, 
Sweet  ideas  fondly  wove 
By  youthful  fancy,  joy  and  love ; 
Scenes  o'er  which  retention  grieves, 
O'er  which  the  heart  too  fondly  lives, 
Hours  more  prised  than  ages  flown, 
Which  to  some  happy  few  are  known ; 
Playful  groupes,  and  smiling  mirth 
To  which  gay  youth,  and  joy  gave  birth* 
These,  though  dear,  you  still  enhance, 
Viewed  through  thy  retrospective  glance  { 
These  thy  blessings  know  I  well, 
Thy  pangs  I  feel,  but  cannot  tell. 
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NEW-YORK, 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  12,  1820. 


REMOVAL. 

The  office  of  (he  Ladies'  Literary  Cabinet  is 
removed  to  No.  235  Broadway,  in  the  building 
lately  occupied  by  Mr.  Cullen,  proprietor  and 
vender  of  Liquid  Magnesia.  This  elegant  little 
building,  from  the  peonliar  taste,  and  classic  style 
of  its  architecture,  has  been  already  famed  in 
song,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  justly  celebrated  Poem  entitled  Fanny, 
from  the  inimitable  pen  of  Croaker. 

In  architecture,  our  unrivall'd  skill, 

Cullen's  Magnesia*  shop  has  loudly  spoken 
To  an  admiring  world ;  and  better  still 

Is  Gautier*s  Fairy  Palace  at  Hoboken. 

Although  we  beg  leave  to  dispute  the  correct- 
ness of  the  last  tine  above  quoted,  we  still  ad- 
mire the  poetry,  that  has  thus  consecrated  to  the 
Muses,  the  future  Office  of  the  Ladies*  Literary 
Cabinet.  This  is  the  place  to  which  we  invite  our 
patrons  of  both  sexes,  as  we  shall  soon  be  enabled 
to  offer  the  Ladies  a  variety  of  Fancy  Articles, 
(independent  of  literary  wares)  worthy  their  at' 
tention. 


MUSIC  PRINTING. 

In  the  Music  which  enriches  the  present  num- 
ber of  the  Cabinet,  our  readers  have  a  fair  spe- 
cimen of  a  new-type,  cast  by  Mr.  James  Ronal„- 
son,  of  Philadelphia,  for  our  Printers,  Messrs. 
Brodbrick  fc.  Hitter,  of  this  city,  who  are  now 
ready  to  execute  any  orders,  in  this  kind  of  print- 
ing, with  which  they  may  be  honoured.  Music, 
printed  on  letter-press,  can  be  executed  far  cheaper 
than  that  which  is  engraved  on  plates.  This  con- 
sideration  should  have  some  weight  with  publish 
ers  in  times  like  the  present. 

We  have  just  received  from  England,  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  for  December  last,  an  extract 
from  which  will  be  found  in  this  paper,  and  fur- 
ther eitracts  shall  be  given  in  our  next. 

The  United  States'  ship  Cyane  sailed  on  Sun- 
day last,  with  her  convoy,  the  ship  Elizabeth, 
$  having  near  a  hundred  people  of  colour  on  board, 
destined  to  form  a  settlement  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  to  aid  the  views  of  the  American  Coloni- 
sation Society. 

Bible  Society. — The  Treasurer  of  the  American 
Bible  Society,  acknowledges  the  Teeeipt  of  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy -four  dollars 
and  siity-two  cents,  during  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary last.  There  were  issued  during  that  period 
2857  Bibles,  and  2061  Testaments. 

Savings  flank. — The  receipts  on  Monday,  the 
3 1st  of  January,  and  on  Saturday  the  5Ui  of 
February,  amounted  to  55380.  The  number  of 
deposits  was  85,  of  which  57  were  renewals. 


Mr.  Incledon  was  singing  at  the  Liverpool 
Theatre,  the  latter  part  of  December,  and  in- 
tended again  to  visit  America. 

Another  Silver  Mine.— A.  Zanesville,  Ohio,  pa- 
per of  the  26th  ult.  says,  a  mine  has  lately  bee^n 
discovered  on  the  Wabash,  near  Tippecanoe, 
out  of  which  400  pounds  of  silver,  and  300  'of 
copper,  were  dug  in  one  day. 

Apprentices'  Library.  The  mechanics  of  Boston 
have  adopted  the  laudable  design  of  forming  an 
Apprentices'  Library,  to  be  composed  of  suitable 
books  for  their  respective  trades,  and  also  for 
general  instruction.  We  cannot  sufficiently  ad- 
mire this  plan,  and  most  ardently  hope  the  ex- 
ample may  be  followed  by  this  and  other  cities  of 
the  union.  We  cannot  doubt  that  numerous  do- 
nations of  books  would  be  made,  and  that  the 
door  to  improvement  and  instruction  being  thus 
opened*  very  many  would  devote  to  these  objects, 
that  time,  which  is  now  wasted  in  idleness  and 


A  letter  from  Philadelphia,  dated  January  20, 
1820,  says  "That  the  most  interesting  thing  here, 
at  this  time,  is  a  painting  by  Sully,  about  ten  by 
fourteen  feet.  It  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  spe- 
cimens of  the  power  of  the  pencil.  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, on  horseback,  with  a  few  officers,  super 
intending  the  crossing  of  the  Delaware,  previous 
to  the  battle  of  Trenton,  It  is  worth  an  hundred 
miles  travel  to  see ;  and  would  sell  (if  any  one  of 
true  taste  had  the  means)  for  some  thousand  dol- 
lars.   8ee  the  Columbiad,  book  VI.  lines  235  to 


In  England,  manual  labour  is  estimated  at 
6,000,000  of  pounds  sterling,  and  scientific  power 
*\  seventy  millions.  What  a  vast  fund  of  matter  and 
of  mind  is  now  lying  dormant  in  the  United  States 
for  the  want  of  a  system  to  impel  it  to  action  and 
protect  the  industrious  Bee,  from  the  crafty  Drone. 

Curious  thievery. — Several  of  the  butchers  in 
our  market  have  for  some  time  past  occasionally 
missed  paper  money  from  their  drawers  in  stalls, 
which  vanished  quite  unaccountably,  and  caused 
much  warm  blood  amongst  the  frozen  meat. — Yes- 
terday one  of  them  discovered  a  vacancy  between 
the  boards  on  his  stall,  and  on  further  examina- 
tion, found  a  mice  nest,  which  solved  the  mystery; 
the  mice  had  pilfered  the  notes  from  the  drawers 
in  the  day  time,  to  make  themselves  warm  nests 
in  this  inclement  season;  the  fragments  were 
found  among  other  rubbish  which  composed  the 
nests.  It  is  calculated  that  70  or  80  dollars  in 
bank  notes  were  appropriated  to  this  purpose  by 
this  fraternity  of  light  fingers.— Providence  Pat. 

Artificial  Moon— It  is  in  agitation  at  Sheffield, 
(Eng.)  to  erect  a  grand  cast  iron  pillar  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town,  at  the  top  of  which  is  to  be  a  large 
ball,  which  is  to  be  lighted  up  wi^h  gas,  so  tbnt  the 
whole  of  thetown  and  its  environs  may  be  illumi- 
nated thereby.  The  height  of  the  proposed  pillar, 
is  to  be  48  feet,  the  diameter  two  and  a  half. 


MARRIED, 

On  Monday  evening,  the  31st  ult.  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Onderdonk,  Col.  Charles  Christian,  to  Mrs. 
Mary  White. 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  3d  inst.  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Kuyper^  Mr.  William  Chardevoyne,  to  Miss 
Rachel  Brouwer,  daughter  of  Mr.  Abm.  Brouwer, 
all  of  this  city. 

Same  evening,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Frey,  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Heulitt,  of  Monmouth  county,  (N.  J.)  to 
Miss  Margaret  Ann  Bancker,  of  this  city. 

On  Sunday  evening  last,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mit- 
chell, Mr.  George  G.  Sickels,  of  this  city,  to  Mis- 
Susan  Marsh,  of  Bridgetown,  (N.  J.) 

On  Wednesday,  the  26th  ult.  in  Leedsville 
Amenia,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Joseph  D. 
Hunt,  merchant,  son  of  the  Rev.  Aaron  Hunt, 
of  New- York,  to  Miss  Clarissa  Benton,  daughter 
of  Joel  Benton,  Esq. 

On  Friday  evening,  the  4th  inst.  at  Hurlgate, 
(L.  I.)  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schoonmaker,  Mr.  Jacob 
Storm,  of  Fisbldll,  formerly  merchant  of  this 
city,  to  Miss  Catherine  Rapelye,  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr.  Jacob  Rapelye,  of  the  former  place. 


DIED, 

On  Tuesday  morning,  the  1st  inst.  after  along 
and  painful  illness,  Mrs.  Toulon,  aged  84  year?-. 

On  the  2d  inst.  of  a  lingering  illness,  Mr.  Har 
man  Vinson. 

Same  day,  after  a  short  illness,  Mrs.  Elisabeth 
Harrison,  in  the  26th  year  of  her  age,  wife  of 
John  Harrison. 

At  Halifax,  John  Denny,  lib  death  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  wound  from  a  pair  of  scissors,  thrown 
at  him,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  by  his  son.  He  Ires  left 
a  wife  and  six  children. 
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IVANHOEj 

A  ROMANCE.   ' 

By  the  author  of  *  Waverty." 


As  this  exquisite  romance  belongs  to  a 
class  genericall  v  different  from  any  of  the 
former  talcs  of  tbe  same  author,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  many  readers,  fating  it  does  not 
tally  with  any  preconceptions  they  had 
formed,  but  requires  to  be  read  with  a 
qohe  new,  and  much  greaser  effort  of  ima- 
gination, may  experience,  when  it  is  pot 
into  their  hands,  a  feeling  not  unlike  dis- 
appointment* In  all  am  former  novels  the 
characters,  both  prominent  and  subordi- 
nate, were  such  as  might  have  been  found 
is  actmd  existence  at  no  for  back  period  $ 
but  the  era  to  which  Ivanhoe  relates  is  so 
remote,  that  the  manners  are,  of  course, 
mlike  any  thing  either  the  author  or  the 
readers  of  the  present  times  could  have 
bad  any  opportunity  of  knowing  by  per- 
sonal observation.  Hence  the  writer  has 
fond  it  necessary  to  set  them  forth  with 
aoch  minateneas  and  elaboration  $  so  that 
a  the  opening  the  narrative  appears  tike  a 
carious  antiquarian  exhibition — not  having 
many  traits  that  are  calculated  to  take  hold 
o/the  reader's  ordinary  sympathies— al- 
tboogb  the  unexampled  beauty  of  language 
aad  of  fancy,  in  which  the  whole  picture 
a  embodied,  cannot  fail  so  arrest  aad  de- 
Ijgit,  from  die  beginning,  the  eye  of  the 
more  critical,  philosophical,  or  imaginative 
student 

After  tbe  first  hasty  perusal  of  a  work 
vfcich  unites  so  much  novelty  of  represen- 
'ation  with  a  depth  of  conception  and  a 
power  of  passion  equal,  at  tbe  least,  to 
vhat  bad  been  exhibited  in  tbe  best  of  its 
predecessors,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  should 
find  ourselves  left  in  a  state  of  excitement 
Bot  much  akin  to  the  spirit  of  remark  or  , 
disquisition.  Such  has  been  the  mastery  j 
of  tlic  poet— such  the  perfect  working  of! 
tfatspell  by  which  he  has  carried  us  with  t 


him  back  into  his  troubled,  but  majestic 
sphere  of  vision,  that  we  feel  as  if  we  had 
just  awakened  from  an  actual  dream  of 
beauty  and  wonder,  and  "have  some  diffi- 
culty in  resuming  the  consciousness — to 
say  nothing  of  the  more  active  functions — 
of  our  own  ordinary  and  prosaic  life.    Ne- 
ver were  the  long-gathered  stores  of  most 
extensive  erudition  applied  to  the  purposes 
of  imaginative  genius  with  so  much  easy, 
lavish,  and  luxurious  power ;  never  was 
the  illusion  of  fancy  so  complete — made  up 
of  so  many  minute  elements— and  yet  pro- 
ducing such  entireness  of  effect.    It  is  as 
if  the  veil  of  ages  had  been,  in  truth,  swept 
back,  and  we  ourselves  had  been,  for  a  time, 
living,  breathing,  and  moving  in  the  days 
or   Coeur  de  Lion— days  how  different 
from  our  own?   the  hot — tempestuous- 
chivalrous— passionate— fierce   Youth   of 
Christendom.     Every  line  in  the  picture 
is  true  to  the  life— every  thing  in  the  words, 
in  the  gestures    every  thing  in  the  very 
faces  of  the  personages  called  up  before  us, 
speaks  of  times  of  energetic  volition-— un- 
controlled action— disturbaiice-^ttinult— 
the  storms  and  whirlwinds  of  restless  souls 
and  ungoverned  passions.     It  seems  as  if 
the  atmosphere  around  them  were  all  altve 
with  the  breath  of  trumpets,  and  the  neigh- 
ing of  chargers,  and  the  echo  of  war  cries. 
And  yet,  with  a  true  and  beautiful  skilful- 
ness,  the  author  has  rested  the  main  interest 
of  bis  story,  not  upon  these  fiery  externals, 
in  themselves  so  full  of  attraction,  aad  every 
way  so  characteristic  of  the  age  to  whicrfj 
the  story  refers,  but  on  the  workings  of  that 
most  poetical  of  passions*  whkh  is  ever 
deepest  where  it  is  most  calm,  quiet,  and 
deKcate  5  and  which,  less  than  any  other,  is 
changed  even  la  its  modes  of  manifestation, 
in  conformity  with  the  changes  of  time, 
manners,  and  circumstances.    For  the  true 
interest  of  this  romance  of  the  days  of 
Richard  is  placed  neither  in  Richard  him- 
self, nor  in  the  knight  of  Ivanhoe,*  the  no- 
minal hero— nor  in  any  of  the  haughty 
templars  or  barons  who  occupy  along  with 
them  tbe  front  of  the  scene;  but  in  the  still 


*  For  tbe  benefit  of  oar  fair  readers,  be  it  men- 
tioned, that  this  word  means,  in  Anglo-Saxon j 
(and  very  nearly  in  modem  German),  the  hill  of\ 


devoted,  sad,  and  unrequited  tenderness 
of  a  Jewish  damsel — by  far  the  most  fine, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  romantic 
creature  of  female  character  the  author  has 
ever  formed ;  and  second,  we  suspect,  to 
no  creature  of  female  character  whatever 
that  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  annals 
either  of  poetry  or  of  romance. 

Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe  is  tbe  son  of  Cedric  of 
Rotherwood,  one  of  the  last  of  the  Saxon 
nobles,  who  preserved,  under  all  the  op- 
pressions of  Norman  tyranny,  and  in  spite 
of  all  the  attractions  of  Norman  pomp,  a 
faithful  and  religious  reverence  for  the  cus- 
toms and  manners  of  his  own  conquered 
nation.  Wilfrid,  nevertheless,  has  depart- 
ed from  the  prejudices  of  his  father  and 
his  kindred— he  has  followed  the  banner 
of  Cceur  de  Lion  into  the  Holy  Land, 

"  Where  from  Naphthaly's  desert  to  Galilee's 

wave, 
The  sands  of  Semaar  drank  the  blood  of  the 

brave"— 

and  he  returns  from  thence  covered  with 
all  the  glory  of  Norman  and  Christian  chi- 
valry—-exhibiting  in  his  own  person  a  spe- 
cimen, without  doubt  historically  true,  of 
the  manner  in  which — prejudices  on  both 
sides  being  softened  by  community  of  dan- 
gers, adventures,  triumphs,  and  interests— 
the  elements  of  Saxon  and  Norman  nature, 
like  those  of  Saxon  and  Norman  speech, 
were  gradually  melted  into  English  beneath 
the  sway  of  the  wiser  Plantagenets.  This 
young  man,  however,  has  been  disinherited 
by  his  father  Cedric,  in  consequence  of 
what  appears  to  the  old  Saxon,  his  wicked 
apostacy  from  the  manners  of  his  people. 
The  love  which  he  has  conceived  and  ex- 
pressed for  Rowena,  a  princess  of  the  blood 
of  Alfred,  has  also  given  offence  to  hit 
father ;  because  it  interfered  with  a  plan 
which  had  been  laid  down  for  marrying 
this  high-born  lady  to  another  scion  of 
Saxon  royalty,  Athelstane,  lord  of  Conings- 
burgh — which  union,  as  had  been  fondly 
hoped,  might  have  re-united  the  attach- 
ments of  their  scattered  and  depressed  race, 
and  so  perhaps  enabled  their  leaders  to 
shake  themselves  free,  by  some  bold  effort, 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Norman  prince. — 
Ivanhoe,  therefore,  is  in  disgrace  at  home ; 
and  his  fate  is  quite  uncertain  at  the  pe- 
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riod  when  the  story  opens — for  Richard, 
his  favourite  master,  is  a  prisoner  iu  Aus- 
tria, and  neither  Cedric  nor  Roweua  have 
heard  any  later  intelligence  in  regard  to  the 
celebrated,  but  as  yet  unfortunate  exile. 

The  story  opens  with  a  view  of  the  old 
English  forest  which  in  those  days  covered 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  residence  of  Cedric  the 
Saxon  is  situated.  In  one  of  the  green  and 
grassy  glades  of  this  forest,  the  Swineherd 
and  the  Fool  of  the  Saxon  Franklin,  are 
seen  conversing  together  beneath  the  sha- 
dow of  an  oak,  which  might  have  grown 
there  ever  since  the  landing  of  Julius. — 
Both  of  these  personages  are  described  at 
great  length,  and  it  is  fit  they  should  be 
so— for  much  use  is  made  of  them  in  the 
sequel  of  the  story.  One  trait — the  con- 
*  eluding  one — in  the  picture  of  Gurth  the 
Swineherd,  is  too  remarkable  to  be  omit- 
ted. 

"  One  part  of  his  dress  only  remains,  but 
it  is  too  remarkable  to  be  suppressed  5  it 
was'  a  brass  ring,  resembling  a  dog's  collar, 
but  without  any  opening,  and  soldered  fast 
round  his  neck,  so  loose  as  to  form  no  im- 
pediment to  his  breathing,  yet  so  tight  as 
to  be  incapable  of  being  removed,  except- 
ing by  the  use  of  the  file.  On  this  singular 
gorget  was  engraved  in  Saxon  characters, 
an  inscription  of  the  following  purport : — 
'  Gurth,  the  son  of  Beowulph,  is  the  born 
thrall  of  Cedric  of  Rotherwood.'  " 

This  Born  Thrall  has  some  difficulty  in 
getting  together  his  herd,  and  asks  the  aid 
of"  Wamba,  the  son  of  Witless,  the  thrall 
of  Cedric  of  Rotherwood" — for  he  too 
wears  a  collar,  although  it  is  of  more  deli- 
cate materials. 

" €  Truly,'  said  Wamba,  without  stirring 
from  the  spot,  *  I  have  consulted  my  legs 
upon  this  matter,  and  they  are  altogether 
of  opinion,  that  to  carry  my  gay  garments 
through  these  sloughs,  would  be  an  act  of 
unfriendship  to  my  sovereign  person  and 
royal  wardrobe  5  wherefore,  Gurth,  I  advise 
thee  to  call  off  Fangs,  and  leave  the  herd 
to  their  destiny,  which,  whether  they  meet 
with  bands  of  travelling  soldiers,  or  of  out- 
laws, or  of  wandering  pilgrims,  can  be  little 
else  than  to  be  converted  into  Normans  be- 
fore morning,  to  thy  no  small  ease  and 
comfort.' 

"  *  The  swine  turned  Normans  into  my 
comfort !'  quoth  Gurth ;  i  expound  that  to 
me,  Wamba,  for  my  brain  is  too  dull,  and 
>my  mind  too  vexed,  to  read  riddles.' 


"  i  Why,  how  call  you  these  grunting 
brutes  running  about  on  their  four  legs  ?' 
demanded  Wamba. 

" '  Swine,  fool,  swine,'  said  the  herd, 
'  every  fool  knows  that.' 

"  '  And  swine  is  good  Saxon,'  said  the 
jester ;  '  but  how  call  you  the  sow  when 
she  is  flayed,  and  drawn,  and  quartered, 
and  hung  up  by  the  heels  like  a  traitor  ?' 

"  6  Pork,'  answered  the  Swineherd. 

" *  I  am  very  glad  every  fool  knows  that 
too,'  said  Wamba,  '  and  pork,  1  think,  is 
good  Norman  French 5  and  so  when  the 
brute  lives,  and  is  in  the  charge  of  a  Saxon 
slave,  she  goes  by  her  Saxon  name;  but 
becomes  a  Norman,  and  is  called  pork, 
when  she  is  carried  to  the  Castle-hall  to 
feast  among  the  nobles ;  what  do'st  thou 
think  of  this,  friend  Gurth,  ha  ?' 

"  '  It  is  but  too  true  doctrine,  friend 
Wamba,  however  it  got  into  thy  fool's 
pate.' 

"  '  Nay,  lean  tell  you  more,  said  Wam- 
ba, in  the  same  tone ;  '  there  is  old  Alder- 
man Ox  continues  to  bold  his  Saxon  epi- 
thet, while  he  is  under  the  charge  of  serfs 
and  bondsmen  such  as  thou,  but  becomes 
Beef,  a  fiery  French  gallant,  when  he  ar- 
rives before  the  worshipful  jaws  that  are 
destined  to  consume  him.  Mynheer  Calve, 
too,  becomes  Monsieur  de  Veau  in  the  like 
manner ;  he  is  Saxon  when  he  requires  ten- 
dance, and  takes  a  Norman  name  when  he 
becomes  matter  of  enjoyment.' 

"'By  St.  Dunstan,'  answered  Gurth, 
'  thou  speakest  but  sad  truths  ;  little  is  left 
to  us  but  the  air  we  breathe,  and  that  ap- 
pears to  have  been  reserved,  with  much 
hesitation,  clearly  for  the  purpose  of  ena- 
bling us  to  endure  the  tasks  they  lay  upon 
Khit  shoulders.  The  finest  and  the  fattest 
is  for  their  board  5  the  loveliest  is  for  their 
couch  5  the  best  and  bravest  supply  their 
foreign  masters  with  soldiers,  and  whiten 
distant  lands  with  their  bones,  leaving  lew 
here  who  have  either  will  or  power  to  pro- 
tect the  unfortunate  Saxon.' " 
[To  be  continued.] 


FORCE  OF  FEMALE  ATTACHMENT. 

Whoever  possesses  the  heart  of  a  woman, 
who  has  the  common  powers  of  intellect, 
may  improve  her  understanding  in  twelve 
months,  more  than  could  all  the  masters, 
and  lectures,  and  courses  of  philosophy,  and 
abridgments,  and  documenting,  in  the  uni- 
verse 


roa  TBE  lames'  liteeabt  cabinet. 

"  Curse  00  the  innovating  hand  attempts  h— re* 
member  him,  the  vittian,  rigbteoui  heaven,  in  thy 
great  day  of  judgment— blast  the  traitor,  and  hi* 
pernicious  counsels,  who,  for  wealth,  the  pride  o( 
power,  or  revenge,  would  plunge  bis  native  land  in 
civU  wan." 

J*vs  Sbors. 

Here  is  a  burst  of  honest  indignation, 
clothed  in  language,  at  once  deserving  both 
our  approbation  and  our  censure ;  deserving 
approbation,  as  it  speaks  the  sentiments  of 
every  virtuous,  patriotic  bosom;  and  me- 
riting the  deepest  censure,  as  it  savours  too 
strongly  of  impious  malediction,  and  fiend- 
like savage  ferocity.  That  there  are  few 
crimes  of  equal  magnitude  with  that  of 
treason,  has  been  generally  allowed  by  all 
nations.  It  is  a  crime  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  directly  tending  to  the  disunion 
of  that  great  chain  of  safety  which  binds 
every  individual  in  a  community,  and  with- 
out which  no  government  can  possibly  exist 
I  consider  it  as  not  by  any  means  inferior 
in  enormity  to  murder,  that  bloody  sin 
which  mars  the  image  of  man's  blest  Crea- 
tor. By  depriving  a  fellow  creature  of  life, 
we  seperate  one  link  of  this  grand  chain 
established  by  nature  for  our  mutual  safety  5 
but  by  betraying  one's  country,  we  totally 
disunite  and  obliterate  the  whole  fabric,  to 
the  inconceivable  damage  of  the  body  po- 
litic. 

That  the  noble  and  patriotic  language  of 
Hastings  is  deserving  of  censure,  I  do  truly 
think;  not  indeed  for  the  lengths  he  goes 
to  express  his  heartfelt  abhorrence  of  this 
worst  of  crimes,  but  for  his  unchristian-like 
petition  to  heaven  for  eternal  punishment 
on  the  soul  of  the  detested  miscreant  who 
should  violate  evfery  natural  tie,  in  the 
commission  of  this  diabolical  and  horrid 
crime.  But  we  should  consider,  in  mitiga- 
tion, that  the  language  of  Hastings,  was 
the  language  of  nature,  and  that  the  bh> 
terness  of  his  expressions  proceeded,  alone, 
from  his  nobleness  of  heart,  and  was  not 
the  result  of  malignity  or  hatred  to  sum, 
but  only  to  the  crime  he  censured;  and  we 
will  be  forced  to  admire  the  noble  soul  who 
speaks,  as  he  did,  from  his  heart,  however 
exceptionable  his  patriotic  spirit  may  have 
rendered  his  expressions. 

FLUTTER. 


Never  pay  a  tradesman's  bill  till  you 
have  cast  it  up. 
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FOR  TSB  LAOIKS'  LITERARY  CABINET* 

SCOTTISH  HIGHLANDERS. 

The  thirteenth  number  of  the  Cabinet, 
contained  some  anecdotes  respecting  the 
mountaineers  of  Scotland.  They  were  strik- 
ingly illustrative  of  one  of  the  most  deplo- 
rable and  desolating  passions  of  barbarous 
natives— that  pitiless  revenge,  which  pur- 
ines its  object  without  any  check  from  con- 
science, or  compassion;  which  outrages 
every  tie — sparing  neither  infancy  nor  age 
— despising  the  supplication  of  beauty  and 
the  dignity  of  character— insulting  the  most 
venerable,  and  sacrificing  the  most  lovely. 
Revenge  feasts  itself  upon  blood  and  de- 
struction. The  fire  which  wastes,  and  the 
sword  which  slays,  are  its  instruments; 
its  music  is  the  shriek  of  alarm,  the  wail- 
ing of  despair,  and  the  groan  of  expiring 
life.  Yet  revenge  is  the  abuse  of  a  prin- 
ciple manifest  in  the  divine  dispensation— 
the  principle  of  retribution.  When  a  moral 
being  causes  suffering,  he  is,  by  the  divine 
law,  condemned  sometime  or  other  to  suffer 
himself,  and  often  to  devolve  his  dependants 
and  relatives*  along  with  him  in  the  conse- 
quences of  his  crime.  Men,  when  they 
are  not  sufficiently  reflective  and  enlighten- 
ed to  perceive  the  plan  of  Providence,  feel 
the  instigation  of  justice  They  do  not 
know  that  he  who  ordains  the  punishment 
»f  transgression,  restrains  to  himself  the 
privilege  of  inflicting  it ;  they  take  into 
their  own  hands  the  execution  which  his 
wisdom  delays ;  they  are  ignorant  of  God's 
purpose,  of  the  manner  and  the  amount  of 
his  vengeance;  but  they  assume  his  power, 
and  under  the  influence  of  a  passion  justi- 
fied to  their  own  erring  consciences  by  real 
or  fancied  injuries,  make  indiscriminate 
-victims  of  all  whom  they  have  thus  been 
taught  to  hate. 

When  a  savage  chief  or  tribe,  meditates 
the  destruction  of  aU  which  belongs  to  a 
foe,  the  spirit  of  revenge  Is  fixed  upon  a 
single  object— one  enemy,  the  head  of 
another  tribe;  but  his  misery  is  to  be  ac- 
complished by  the  complete  ruin  of  his 
uame  and  his  honours— by  the  annihilation 
of  off  that  he  enjoys  and  loves ;  and  thus, 
the  very  individuals  who  might  have  com- 
manded, on  their  own  account,  protection 
and  admiration,  become  the  Relative  objects 
of  implacable  hatred,  and  unrelenting  cru- 
elty. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  those  who 
are  impelled  by  revenge,  to  deeds  of  vio- 


lence and  death,  ought  to  be  objects  of 
unmixed  abhorrence.  Our  lives  are  a 
mingled  yarn,  a  web  of  good  and  evil; 
so  are  our  hearts.  Take  the  examples  ex- 
hibited in  the  anecdotes  referred  to.  A 
servant  sacrificed  the  confiding  foe,  whom 
his  relentless  mistress  refused  to  spare. 
What  zeal  did  the  servant  feel  for  the  ho- 
nour of  his  master's  house!  how  much  did 
he  love  every  member  of  it !  with  what 
fetal  devotedness  did  he  serve  them !  how 
cheerfully  would  he  have  given  his  life  for 
them. 

A  widow  offers  a  beloved  daughter,  to 
him  who  would  avenge  her  slaughtered 
lord.  Our  delicacy  is  shocked  that  the 
reeking- blade  should  claim  the  blooming 
bride.  It  is,  indeed,  shocking;  but  the 
mother  was,  probably,  the  most  devoted 
of  wives — the  most  tender  of  parents— the 
most  grateful  of  friends.  What  virtues, 
what  excellent  affections  existed  even  in 
these  ferocious  bosoms ! 

We  would  not  extenuate  guilt ;  but  we 
would  endeavour  to  show,  what  we  believe 
— that  it  rarely  blackens  and  deforms  the 
whole  moral  nature.  It  is  the  partial,  not 
the  universal  disease  of  the  soul.  The 
volcano  which  occasionally  deluges  the  fair 
fields  of  happiness  and  peace;  which  gives 
ashes  for  beauty,  and  mourning  for  joy; 
which  withers  the  flowers,  and  blights  the 
harvest ;  which  dries  up  the  fountains,  and 
taints  the  atmosphere;  but,  like  the  fiery 
torrent  and  sulphureous  shower,  its  fury 
does  not  waste  for  ever;  its  ravages  are 
stayed,  and  its  devastations  are  recorded, 
for  the  warnings  of  another  race,  and  a 
better  age. 

As  the  elements  of  desolation,  are  also 
the  elements  of  fertility  under  another  mo- 
dification; so  the  elements  of  the  human 
character,  under  the  influence  of  opposite 
motives,  constitute  virtue  and  happiness, 
or  vice  and  misery.  Thus  we  behold  the 
vindictive,  unsparing  savage,  when  he  is 
surrounded  by  those  he  loves,  or  by  those 
whom  he*has  no  cause  to  hate,  exhibiting 
in  his  actions  all  the  dictates  of  benevolence; 
not  only  in  the  character  of  father,  lover, 
friend,  but  in  the  more  disinterested  and 
generous  duty  of  hospitality. 

We  have  given,  from  true  history,  some 
illustrations  of  certain  bad  influences  of 
perverted  affection.  We  would  ofier  to 
our  readers  a  beautiful  little  fiction,  de- 
signed to  show  the  genuine  operation  of 
good  feelings  among  the  same  people.    It 


may  be  asserted,  that  to  invent  the  proof, 
is  no  way  to  establish  a  theory;  but  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  a  fair  exhibition 
of  manners  and  popular  sentiments,  may 
be  afforded  by  assumed  names  and  inci- 
dents. An  admirable  novelist*  declares  that 
his  fictions,  were  only  fabulous  in  detail; 
that  in  principle,  he  had  taken  them  from 
nature :  while  the  truth  ofautltentic  history 
is,  for  the  most  part,  limited  to  narrative ; 
exhibiting,  at  the  same  time,  the  grossest 
falsehood  in  morals  and  reasoning. 

Numbers  XLII,  and  XLIII,  of  that 
charming  work,  "  The  Hermit  in  London,'* 
are  extremely  affecting;  they  agree  per- 
fectly with  the  fine  delineations  of  an  in- 
teresting people,  which  may  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  the  author  of  "  Waverly," 
and  cannot  fail  to  pleas/  the  kind  hearted 
and  intelligent  reader.    No.  XLII  follows* 

HIGHLAND  HOSPITALITY 

With  gold  and  gems  if  Chilian  mountains  glow ; 
If  bleak  and  barren  Scotia's  bills  arise ; 
There,  plague  and  poison,  lust  and  rapine  grow ; 
Here,  peaceful  are  the  vales  and  pare  the  sides* 
And  freedom  fires  the  soul  and  sparkles  in  the 
eyes.  Bbattie. 

"  I  once  resolved  to  leave  London  for  a 
little  time,  merely  on  the  principle,  that 
'  short  absence  urges  sweet  return ;'  and  as 
Qain,  the  famous  epicure,  had  said  that  he 
would  go  down  to  Land's  End  to  eat  a  John 
Dory  fresh  out  of  the  water,  so  did  I  deter- 
mine  to  set  off  for  the  Moors,  that  I  might 
see  the  game  which  they  produce  dressed 
in  the  highest  Defection. 

"  '  Put  up  half  a  dozen  changes  of  linen,' 
said  I  to  my  servant,  '  six  waistcoats,  same 
number  of  stockings  and  cravats,  two  pair 
of  boots,  and  two  pair  of  shoes,  one  strong 
and  the  other  half-dress,  with  one  coat,  as  I 
shall  travel  in  my  great  coat  and  shooting- 
jacket.'  Thus  equipped,  I  put  my  dogs  in 
under  my  gig,  took  my  servant  and  gun  by 
the  side  of  me,  and  set  off.  I  will  say 
nothing  of  my  tour  until  I  came  to  Perth. 
Therel  was  delighted  with  itsJocali  ties,  with 
the  urbanity  of  its  inhabitants,  and  with  the 
easy,  unembarrassed,  unceremonious  hos- 
pitality of  its  vicinity.  I  then  started  for  the 
Moors  in  right  earnest,  loaded  with  all  sorts 
of  sporting  tackle. 

"  I  remarked  at  the  very  worst  road-aide 
inns,  built  by  government  lor  the  accommo- 
dation of  travellers,  a  degree  of  unobtrusive 
civility  and  attention,  of  kindness  and  of 


*  Fielding, 
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anxiety  to  please,  highly  contrasted  to  the 
officious  impertinence  of  our  London  land* 
lords  and  waiters— the  former  full  of  con* 
sequence,  the  latter  aping  the  higher  puppies 
on  whom  thty  wait.  We  had  no  '  Coming 
Sir,'  and  '  Yes,  my  Lord ;  allow  me  to  re* 
commend  the  old  hock,  or  hermitage,9  no 
obtrusive  praises  of  the  cellar,  nor  scraping 
and  capering  like  that  of  the  frosty-faced 
waiter  at  Long's;  neither  had  we  the  bills 
as  long  in  proportion.  However  humble  the 
fare,  the  wine  was  always  excellent,  and  the 
charge  reasonable. 

"  I  should  have  had  pretty  good  sport  the 
first  day,  but  I  lost  my  way  on  the  Moors, 
and  got  wet  to  the  skin ;  my  strong  shoes 
gave  way  like  brown  paper;  and  I  came 
hack  to  the  hui  almost  barefooted.  I  called 
for  some  spirits  to^rab  the  soles  of  my  feet 
with,  and  sat  down  by  the  kitchen  fire,  in 
order  to  change  a  part  of  my  apparel  and 
to  dry  the  rest. 

"In  one  corner  of  the  huge  fireplace  sat 
Jeannette,  the  grandmother  of  the  family? 
spinning,  and  singing  an  old  martial  baMad, 
which  sounded  to  me  more  wooden  and  mo- 
notonous than  the  noise  of  her  reel.  In 
another  corner  was  a  little  ragged  boy, 
reading  Latin ! ! !  (for  education  is  evfcry 
thing  in  Scotland;)  and  in  the  third  corner, 
a  venerable-looking,  ruddy,  silver-haired 
Highlander,  in  the  garb  of  old  Gaol,  with  a 
thick  staff,  reclining  on  one  arm,  and  a  cutty 
pipe,  (*.  e.  a  short  pipe)  in  his  mouth.  He 
vary  urbanely  raised  his  bonnet  from  his 
head,  and  asked  me  if  his  smoking  was 
offensive  ?  A  courtier  could  not  have  done 
it  better.  I  answered  in  the  negative.  As 
I  polled  off  my  ragged  shoes,  he  looked  at 
them  with  an  air  of  pity,  and  exclaimed, 
1  Heigh  !  heigh !  Sirs,  what  sort  o'  dancing 
ahoon  to  cross  our  main  wi' !  Nae  wonder 
an  ye*U  hae  your  feet  sair !' 

"  I  now  proceed  to  rub  the  soles  of  my 
feet  with  a  mixture,  as  I  imagined,  of  gun- 
powder, sulphur,  and  other  combustibles, 
which  they  called  Fairntosh.  The  aged 
Highlander  was  indignant  at  this.  <  Fie,  fie!' 
cried  he, '  Lad,  tak  it  i'your  mou;  it  will 
be  soon  enough  down  at  your  heels,  without 
wasting  and  abusing  the.  liquor  sae.'  I  was 
going  to  comply  with  has  advice,  bat  the 
liquid  nearly  choked  me*  It  had  all  the 
smell  of  a  turf-cabin  under  conflagration, 
and  was  as  hot  as  the  flame.  He  laughed 
immoderately  at  seeing  me  spit  it  out;  and, 
taking  two  bumpers,  in  order  to  encourage 
aje9  aud  to  prove  that  it  was  not  poison,  and 


tapping  me  goodnaturedly  on  the  shoulder, 
be  informed  me  that  it  was  mother's  milk  to 
him;  that  he  always  took  a  bumper  Jastia& 
and  that  a  bottle  o't  would  nae  frighten  him 
any  day.  I  asked  his  age — about  eighty. 
Had  he  always  lived  so  ?  'Much  aboonit.' 
I  now  found  that  he  was  the  grandfather, 
and  that  he  often  used  to  dance  all  the  night, 
with  four  and  twenty  children  and  grand- 
children. 

"  We  soon  got  quite  femiliarand  intimate. 
As  I  was  proceeding  in  my  toilette,  he  took 
out  his  mull,  and  offered  me  a  pinch  of  snuff; 
but  it  was  not  to  be  endured :  I  would  just 
as  soon  have  taken  burning  touchwood 
pulverised.  I  therefore  literally  let  it  slip 
through  my  fingers  ;  and  taking  out  my  gold 
snuff-box,  iu  which  there  was  the  happy 
mixture  of  Etrennes,  bureau,  macauba,  and 
a  Tonkin  bean,  I  presented  it  to  the  Caledo- 
nian. He  was  dazzled  a  little  with  the  box ; 
but  smelling  slightly  to  the  delicious  mixture, 
he  exclaimed,  with  disdain,  '  It's  only  fit 
Cor  lasses.'  But,  recovering  himself,  and 
repressing  a  blush,  which  was  partly  tinged 
with  a  contempt  of  what  his  severe  and 
atbletichabits  deemed  effeminacy,and  deep- 
er crimsoned  from  a  generous  fear  that  he 
had  offended  me,  he  added, '  bat  I'm  a'  the 
same  obleoged  to  ye ;  we  dinna  understand 
the  nick-nackeries  o*  the  town.' 

"ImadeanexceUentdinner  on  somemuir- 
fowl  and  a  mutton-ham,and  drank  my  bottle 
of  wine,  with  my  Highlander  by  my  side  (for 
I  thought  the  old  man  an  original,  and  asked 
him  to  dinner).  He  sung  me  some  war- 
songs,  with  the  voice  of  aStentor.  They 
were  unintelligible  to  me,  being  in  Gaelic ; 
but  he  explained  to  me  that  they  were  about 
war  and  love $  ami  as  these  two  passions 
brought  impressive  remembrances  to  his 
mind,  his  colour  went  and  came,  and  a  jewel 
of  the  first  water  glistened  in  bis  eye.  In 
the  course  of  conversation,  he  told  me  that 
be  bad  been  oot  wi'  ChairUe  in  the  forty- 
five*  Here  be  heaved  a  sigh  'for  the  days 
of  lang  syne,'  and,  for  a  moment,  his  manly 
features  assumed  a  contemplative  expres- 
sion of  reminiscence,  which  would  not  have 
disgraced  theRaman  pencil,  nor  the  Grecian 
chisel. 

"We  parted  good  friends  at  night;  and 
the  next  morning,  it  was  agreed  that  he 
should  lend  me  a  pah*  of  brogues  for  shoot- 
ing,  and  dust  I  should  both  bunt  and  fish,  as 
shooting  is  called  hunting  in  this  wild  coun- 
try, and  not  without  reason,  sinoe  a  man 
hunt*  for  game  as  welt  as  shoots.    It 


moreover  settled  that  bis  boy ,  meaning  his 
son,  a  man  nearly  sixty,  should  be  my  guide, 
and  that,  in  return  for  the  honour  I  did  the 
old  man  in  asking  him  to  dine,  I  should  pass 
die  night  at  his  cabin,  on  my  way  to  other 
moon.  The  old  man  was  to  wake  me  in 
the  morning,  and  then  to  proceed  on  before 
me  to  prepare  my  welcome. 

u  He  came  at  day-break;  and,  finding  my 
belt  on  the  chair  by  my  bedside,  ran  off  a* 
if  he  was  hit  by  a  asad  dog.  *  Donald,  Ro- 
ne, Moggie,'  I  heard  hfm  cry,  whilst  he 
held  the  belt  in  his  band,  '  shoot  me,  if 
we  ha'  na  gotten  a  wom~man  (making  two 
strongly  accepted  syllables  of  k)  in  bed  in- 
stead of  a  man.  Nae  wonder  that  die  puir 
thingy  should  be  sae  worn  out  yestreen,  an' 
could  nae  drink  the  whusky  !'  I  confess 
that  this  mortified  me  a  little ;  but  I  called 
out  lustily  to  him  for  my  belt,  and  assured 
him  that  all  people  of  fashion  wore  them  in 
town.  For  a  moment  he  looked  contempt ; 
but,changing  toan  air  of  paternity  and  kind* 
ness,hesaid,  *  Sae,  sae !  wonders  wol never 
cease.  That  I  should  live  to  see  a  man  wear 
stays !  Wee!  a  wed,  Sin ;  but  (turning  to 
me,)  my  dear,  dinna  wear  th^nasty  things ; 
you're  weel  made  eneugh  without  them,  and 
yell  never  climb  oor  hills  wi9  sic  whalebone 
vagaries.'  To  please  my  old  man,  I  dressed 
myself  without  them,  and  it  proved  pretty 
clear  in  the  sequel  that  they  would  have 
somewhat  encumbered  me  in  hill-climbing. 

"When  I  had  paid  my  reckoning,  and  re- 
ceived a  thousand  blessings  and  good  wishes,, 
to  none  of  which  I  was  insensible,  as  they 
seemed  to  proceed  from  the  heart,  I  set  for- 
ward with  the  boy  of  sixty,  who  certainly 
was  a  boy  to  me  in  his  activity  and  resis- 
tance against  frtigue.  My  good  hostess  put 
in  some  cold  moor-fowl  and  a  flagon  of  old 
brandy,  for  neither  of  which  she  would  take 
payment,  observing,  '  That  my  guidness  to 
her  faether  merited  any  kindness  which,  in 
their  humble  way,  they  could  show  me ;  and 
besides  that,  kindness  to  strangers  and  tra- 
vellers was  as  much  their  duty  and  pleasure 
as  their  interest.'  I  heartily  shook  raj 
landlady  by  the  hand,  and  proceeded  on  my 
way,  a  little  boy  begging  to  lighten  me  of 
my  gun,  until  I  came  to  the  first  likely  place 
for  game. 

«  All  this,  though  humbly  and  simply  de- 
monstrated, b  the  very  essence  of  hospita*- 
Iky." 


The  anatomical  examination  of  the  eye, 
is  a  certain  cure  for  Atheism. 
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From  a  London  Magwri*e. 

ORIGIN  OF  CHESS. 

The  following  account  of  the  origin  of 
chess,  is  given  by  the  Arabian  writers.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  India  was  governed  by 
a  young  and  powerful  monarch,  of  an  ex- 
cellent disposition,  but  who  was  greatly 
corrupted  by  his  flatterers.  This  young 
prince  soon  forgot  that  monarch*  ought  to 
be  the  fathers  of  their  people;  that  the 
love  of  the  people  for  their  king  is  the  only 
solid  support  of  the  throne ;  and  that  they 
constitute  all  his  strength  and  power.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  bramins  and  rajahs 
repeated  to  hiin  these  important  maxims. 
Intoxicated  by  his  greatness,  which  he 
imagined  to  be  unalterable,  he  despised 
their  wise  remonstrances.  Then  a  b ram  in 
named  Sissa,  undertook,  in  an  indirect 
manner,  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  prince. 
With  this  view  he  invented  the  game  of 
chess,  in  which  the  king,  though  the  most 
important  out  of  the  pieces,  is  powerless 
to  attack  without  the  assistance  of  his  sub- 
jects. 

The  game  speedily  became  celebrated ; 
the  king  of  India  heard  talk  of  it,  and  wished 
to  learn  it.  Sissa,  while  explaining  the 
rules  of  it,  gave  him  a  taste  for  those  mo- 
mentous truths,  to  which,  till  this  moment, 
he  had  refused  to  listen. 

The  prince,  who  possessed  both  feeling 
and  gratitude,  changed  his  conduct,  and 
gave  the  bramin  the  choice  of  his  recom- 
pense. Sissa  required  to  be  delivered  to 
him  the  number  of  grains  of  wheat  which 
would  be  produced  by  all  the  squares  of 
the  chess-board,  one  being  given  for  the 
first  square,  two  for  the  second,  four  for 
the  third,  and  so  on,  still  doubling  the 
amount  till  the  sixty-fourth  square.  The 
king,  without  difficulty,  acceded  to  a  request 
•f  such  apparent  moderation;  but  when 
his  treasurers  had  calculated  the  quantity, 
they  found  that  the  king  had .  engaged  to 
perform  a  thing  to  which  not  ail  his  riches 
nor  his  vast  states  would  suffice.  They 
found  in  reality,  that  the  amount  of  these 
grains  of  wheat  would  be  equal  to  16,384 
cities,  each  containing  1024  granaries,  each 
granary  containing  174,762  meesures,each 
measure  consisting  of  $2,768  grains.  Of 
this  circumstance  the  bramin  availed  him- 
self to  make  the  king  sensible  how  much 
sovereigns  ought  to  he  on  their  guard 


against  those  who  surround  them,  aBd  how 
much  they  ought  to  fear  lest  even  their  best 
intentions  should  be  perverted  to  similar 
ends. 


FOft  the  lambs'  literary  cabinet. 

u  A  little  learning  it  a  dangerous  thing) 
Drink  deep,  or  tart©  not  of  the  Pierian  spring.** 

The  above  dogma  and  monition  of  Pope, 
was  penned  at  a  time  when  the  general  mass 
of  mankind  were  in  an  actual  state  of  igno- 
rance. It  appears  by  certain  numbers  of 
the  Spectator,  that  the  bulk  of  the  wealthy 
citizens  of  London,  and  especially  the  fe- 
male part,  could  neither  write  grammati- 
cally, nor  spell  correctly.  It  should  there- 
fore be  received  with  no  small  degree  of 
caution,  else  there  will  be  no  encourage- 
ment for  the  general  diffusion  of  learning, 
since  it  is  only  a  Utile  the  great  body  of 
the  people  can  ever  attain. 

The  principal  evils  arising  from  merely 
a  little  learning,  are  those  of  pedantry,  and 
an  aspiring  temper.  In  such  a  state  of 
society,  (I  allude  to  the  days  of  Pope) 
no  wonder  that  those  who  had  acquired  a 
little  learning,  were  vain  of  that  little,  and 
made  themselves  appear  mere  ridiculous 
by  their  pedantry,  tbaalfcft  nmujy  samu  ate 
did  by  their  ignorance.  If  a  little  learning 
were  a  possession,  or  an  acquirement,  in 
common  with  all  classes,  very  few  would 
be  vain  of  it*  A  rich  man  would  never 
be  vain  of  his  riches,  if  all  other  men  were 
alike  rich;  nor  a  woman  pride  herself 
upon  her  beauty,  if  all  other  women  were 
equally  beautiful:  so  neither  would  man 
or  woman  be  vain  of  learning,  if  it  was, 
in  common,  the  possession  of  the  multitude. 

It  is  certainly  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
a  general  diffusion  of  learning  would  have 
a  tendency  to  banish  pedantry  altogether, 
rather  than  to  increase  the  number  of  pe- 
dants. Yet,  some  will  be  pedantic  after 
all,  and  there  is  no  help  for  it—it  fies  in 
the  brain.  A  person  possessing  a  weak 
mind,  is  prone  to  pedantry,  let  his  literary 
acquirements  be  ever  so  profound  ;  whilst 
those  who  possess  strong  sound  sense,  are 
in  no  danger,  though  their  learning  be 
rather  superficiaL 

The  following  anecdote  contain*  such  a 
pithy  reproof  for  pedantry,  I  cannot  forbear 
introducing  it  in  this  place. 

"A  young,  man  who  was  a  student 


one  of  our  colleges,  being  very  vain  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  embraced 
every  opportunity  that  offered,  of  uttering 
short  sentences  in  Latin,  before  his  more 
illiterate  companions.  An  uncle  of  his,  who 
was  a  sea-faring  man,  having  just  arrived 
from  a  long  voyage,  invited  his  nephew  to 
visit  him  on,  board  his  ship.  The  young 
gentleman  went  on  board,  and  was  highly 
pleased  with  every  thing  he  saw.  Wishing 
to  give  his  uncle  an  idea  of  his  wperior 
knowkdge,  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder, 
and  pointing  to  the  windlass,  asked '  Quid 
est  hoc  ?'  His  uncle,  being  a  man  who 
despised  such  vanity,  took  a  chew  of  to- 
bacco from  bis  mouth,  and  throwing  it 
in  his  nephew's  face,  replied,  <  ike  est 
ntsitf.'" 

A  little  learning,  as  well  as  a  great  deal, 
naturally  tends  to  awaken  an  aspiring  din* 
position.  The  more  general  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  the  greater  will  be  the  num- 
ber of  rival  candidates  for  offices  of  honour 
and  emolument;  and,  of  course,  increase 
the  number  of  disappointed  and  restless-** 
men  who  would  willingly  sacrifice  their 
country  at  the  shrine  of  ambition  and  pen* 
sonal  interest. 

The  pernicious  consequences  that  nj** 
rally  arise  from  a  general  diflusien  «£  a 
small  portion  of  learning,  may  be  pretest- 
ed in  a  great  measure  by  a  strict  attention 
to  the  morals  of  children  in  early  ednea* 
tion.  Ye  parents,  guardians,  preceptors, 
and  all  who  have  the  management  of  <M- 
dren,  h  behoves  you  to  pay  due  attention 
to  your  calling;  and  remember,  that 

"  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tiee's  mdin'd." 

Teach  your  children  that  the  learning  given 
them  is  for  use,  and  not  for  show ;  and  that 
the  proper  use  of  it  is  to  meliorate  their 
minds  and  hearts,  and  make  them  goodly 
members  of  society;  teach  them  to  control 
their  appetites,  govern  their  passions,  mo- 
derate their  desires,  and  be  watchful  over 
their  thoughts  as  well  as  actions,  as  those 
who  must  give  an  account ;  teach  them  to 
adhere  inflexibly  to  truth  and  equity;  and 
also  that  they  must  be  submissive  to  fowM 
authority,  contented  with  the  situation  in 
which  it  may  please  Providence  to  place 
them,  and  seek  the  good  o(  others  equally 
with  their  oWn.  Follow  implicitly  these 
rules,  and  with  the  assistance  of  divine 
goodness,  yon  win  never  be  compelled  to 
acknowledge  the  truth  of  Pope's  fonda- 
mental  precept.  JL 
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FOB  THE  LADIES?  LITERARY  CABINET. 

DEBATES  FOR  TIIE  LADIES. 

Query. — Which  is  most  disgusting  to  a 
woman  of  sense,  a  coxcomb,  a  sot,  or 
an  illiterate  clown  ? 

Capt.  Rattle. — It  appears  to  me,  gentle- 
men, that  the  question  now  before  us,  af- 
fords very  little  scope  for  discussion.  With- 
out attempting  to  advance  any  thing  from 
my  own  observation,  I  will  content  my- 
self with  repeating  a  maxim  of  the  late 
Lord  Chesterfield,  "  that  want  of  elegance 
is  a  fault  which  a  woman  can  never  pardon." 
This  author,  however  immoral  the  gen- 
eral tendency  of  his  works  may  appear, 
possessed  infinite  knowledge  of  the  female 
heart;  he  well  knew,  that  even  the  most 
uninformed  among  them,  admire  polished 
manners  and  a  pleasing  exterior*  Can  it 
then  for  a  moment  be  doubted,  but  that  a 
female,  possessing  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation, and  a  cultivated  understanding,  can 
behold,  without  unconquerable  disgust,  that 
uncouth  being,  whose  awkwardness  and  ig- 
norance would  every  instant  bring  a  blush  of 
mortification  and  shame,  if  especially  that 
very  being  should,  by  the  authority  of  pa- 
rents or  other  coatiagenees,  become  her  hut* 
band.  A  coxcomb  may  be  ridiculous,  but  his 
frivolity  amuses,  rather  than  disgusts  5  and  a 
sot,  however  Us  irregularities  may  hurt  the 
delicacy  and  sensibility  of  the  female,  has 
intervals  in  which  he  may  prove  a  sensible 
and  affectionate  companion  5  but  a  clown  is 
ever  the  same— boorish,  untractable,  and 


Mr.  Placid. — I  cannot  but  express  my 
surprise,  that  a  gentleman  possessing  the 
talents  of  our  friend  Rattle,  should  have 
taken  such  a  superficial  view  of  a  subject, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  requires  mature  deli- 
beration. We  are  willing  to  allow  that 
there  is  no  character  so  bad,  but  which  has 
its  light  shades ;  but  in  the  present  argu- 
ment, we  are  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
evil  itself  and  the  consequences  resulting 
therefrom,  without  any  of  the  palliatives 
which  an  occasional  amiable  trait  may  af- 
ford; as  the  present  question  is  proposed 
merely  with  a  view  to  point  out  to  our  fair 
friends  the  evil  they  should  most  cautiously 
shun,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  a 
sot  is  both  the  most  disgusting,  and  the 
most  dangerous  character  of  the  three. 
What  subsequent  kindness  can  makeamends 
for  the  brutality  which  some  men 


in  the  hour  of  intoxication  ?  How  can  any 
woman  respect  the  man  who  degrades  him- 
self below  the  standard  of  a  brute,  who 
ruins  his  constitution,  squanders  his  pro- 
perty, and  sets  an  infamous  example  to  his 
family  ?  This  is  a  vice,  and  a  vice  only 
should  be  really  disgusting. 

Mr.  Cavil— With  all  due  deference  to 
the  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  I  must  pre- 
sume to  say,  that  he  seems  to  have  misun- 
derstood the  subject  of  the  debate.  It  was 
not  imagined  that  either  of  the  characters 
specified,  were  to  be  considered  either  as 
husbands  or  fathers — in  that  case,  little,  in- 
deed, can  be  said  in  defence  of  the  latter; 
but  regarded  merely  as  their  absurdity  af- 
fects society ,  I  cannot  hesitate  to  pronounce 
a  coxcomb  the  most  despicable  animal  in 
creation.  A  sot  may  have  various  excuses, 
and  even  temptations  to  plead  in  mitigation 
of  his  misconduct ;  and  die  ignorance  of  the 
clown  may  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  disad- 
vantages of  local  situation,  than  a  natural 
defect  of  the  understanding.  But  what 
can  be  said  in  defence  of  that  creature 
whose  vanity,  affectation,  and  pride  leads 
him  into  the  most  unpardonable  absurdi- 
ties— who  attends  more  to  the  growth  of 
his  whiskers,  than  the  cultivation  of  his 
intellectual  faculties — and  who  cares  not, 
so  that  his  bead  is  Brutus  without,  how 
much  it  is  brute  within— whose  morning 
study  is  that  repertorium  of  male  elegance, 
the  "  beau  monde,"  and  a  treatise  on  black- 
ing—*nd  who  throws  away  his  six  shil- 
lings at  the  theatre,  not  to  see  or  hear,  but 
to  be  seen  and  heard— whose  conversation 
is  embellished,  not  whh  the  flowers  of  rhe- 
toric or  graces  of  elocution,  but  with  the 
following  choice  phrases :— Qutt,  Bore, 
Hoax,  Quidnunc,  FHm  Flam,  &c.  &c.  ? 
But  I  can  better  delineate  this  precious  mor- 
tal by  relating  a  dialogue  which  I  yesterday 
overheard  in  Bond-street.  I  will  not  say 
whether  it  was  on  the  pavement,  or  behind 
a  counter,  for  it  is  pretty  much  the  same 
now. 

Polish. — Ah,  Skipton !  how  areyou,  my 
boy.?  why,  where  the  devil  have  you  been  ? 
Egad,  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 

Skipton.— How  do,  my  buck !  thought 
you'd  miss  me.  I've  been  rusticating  these 
three  weeks. 

Polish.— Rusticating,  indeed  !  why  the 
plague  have  you  been  borrowing  the  gra- 
zier's coat  ?  Quiz  me,  but  its  down  to  your 
heels. 
I     Skipton.— Oh  !  curse  that  tailor  of  mine ! 


I  know  he  has  made  it  two  inches  too  long, 
stupid  bore !  but  I'll  match  him — 111  keep 
him  two  months  longer  without  his  bill  for  it, 
and  then  he'll  remember  my  cut  another 
time — he !  he  ! 

Polish. — Faith  you  know  how  to  Jit  him 
I  see.  That  fellow  with  the  half  starved 
wife  and  seven  brats  in  Threadneedle- 
street,  eh ! 

Skipton. — The  same.  But  Polish,  cvs 
me,  where  did  you  get  these  exquisite  boots  ? 
I  gave  five  guineas  for  Tom  Varnish's  re- 
ceipt, and  I  brush  away  at  them  an  hour 
every  morning,  yet  you  eclipse  me,  Polish. 

Polish. — Poh !  you  are  hoaxing  me ;  but 
Egad,  they  do  look  stylish  too. 

So  much  for  the  sense  and  sensibility  of 
a  coxcomb;  and  despicable,  in  my  eye, 
would  be  the  woman,  who  could  listen, 
without  disgust,  to  the  thoughtless  profli- 
gate, who  would  lavish  his  money  in  frivo- 
lous fopperies,  while  he  defrauds  an  indi- 
gent tradesman  of  his  due,  and  derides  that 
poverty  which  his  extravagance  causes. 
Yet  this  is  but  a  true  picture  of  the  innu- 
merable loungers  who  disgrace  their  sex 
and  station  in  life;.  The  contagion  spreads 
from  the  earl  to  the  haberdasher;  and  the 
fopling,  one  of  the  tribe,  is  as  unjust  and 
extravagant,  as  die  coxcomb  of  the  other. 

Mr.  MeanweH—I  hope,  for  the  honour  of 
humanity  and  dignity  of  man,t  hat  the  picture 
just  drawn  bv  our  friend  Cavil,  is  rather  a  ca» 
ricature  than  a  portrait  I  will  not,  there- 
fore, let  his  humourous  delineation  have 
any  power  to  silence  me,  or  make  me  re- 
linquish the  opinion  I  at  first  intended  t# 
maintain.  Notwithstanding  what  has  been 
advanced,  I  am  still  inclined  to  believe 
that  a  sot  Is,  by  far,  the  most  disgusting  ob- 
ject, whether  considered  as  a  temporary  com- 
panion, or  a  partner  for  life ;  he  is  equally" 
extravagant  with  the  coxcomb,  and  indeli- 
cate as  the  boor ;  he  is  troublesome,  imper- 
tinent, stupid,  and  brutal.  He  will  quarrel 
with  his  best  friend,  insult  the  most  modest 
women,  and,  in  short,  there  is  no  vice  or 
folly  of  which  a  drunken  man  is  not  guilty. 

The  majority  of  members  coinciding 
with  Mr.  Meanwell,  the  answers  was  given 
against  a  sot. 


If  you  wish  to  sour  a  man's  temper,  and 
to  blunt  his  moral  feelings,  charge  him  with 
immoral  conduct  on  suspicion  ;  and  perse- 
vere in  your  criminations  from  the  most 
trifling  and  .casual  circumstances. 
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POETRY. 


FOR  THE   LADIES5  L1TERART  CABINET. 


TO 


*****   ******** 


la  former  times,  my  friend,  when  fancy's  ray, 
fllumhTd  my  soul  with  her  delightful  day; 
When  blissful  visions  gave  each  lucid  hour 
To  joy's  sweet  sunshine,  or  the  muse's  power ; 
I  too  could  gfow  along  the  kindling  line, 
And  barn  with  rapture  similar  to  thine. 
1  too  could  bid  my  numbers  sweetly  flow, 
And  waken  joy,  or  melt  in  softer  woe. 
But  now,  dull  Care,  with  all  his  gloomy  train, 
Diffuses  darkness  round  my  wearied  brain ; 
Blasts  with  bis  breath  the  fair  expansive  flower, 
Which  bloom'd  spontaneous  in  the  youthful  bo  w'r. 
He  paints,  in  hideous  forms,  those  pests  of  life, 
A  fit  of  sickness,  or  a  plaguing  wife ; 
A  flock  of  children  squalling  in  your  ears, 
Or  faithless  servants  to  arouse  your  fears. 
Or  if  the  lustre  of  the  eye  should  fail, 
And  dreaded  wrinkles  o'er  the  brow  prevail, 
Before  the  matrimonial  knot  Is  tied, 
Which  keeps  one  trammeled  to  a  loving  bride ; 
Then  he  displays  a  bachelor  forlorn, 
The  butt  of  wit—of  beauty's  glance  the  scorn ; 
Contempt  and  cones  heap'd  upon  his  head, 
And  worst  of  beings  but  a  cross  old  maid. 
Or  if  these  bUttrngs  hid  in  shades  of  night, 
Escape  the  keenness  of  exploring  sight ; 
Perhaps  he  shows,  slow- wandering  o'er  the  plain, 
A  hideous  phantom,  close  ally  of  pain; 
Whose  tatter'd  clothes,  that  flutter  in  the  wind, 
And  hagger'd  looks,  that  speak  a  wretched  mind, 
Declare  him  brother  to  the  demon  shame  j— 
Hateful  his  nature— Poverty  his  name. 

Well  may'st  thou  think,  that  such  detested 

things, 

By  baleful  influence,  damp  bright  fancy's  wings; 
With  death-like  gravity  retard  her  flight, 
And  cheek  her  broad  ascent  to  realms  of  heavenly 

light. 

But  cannot  worth,  or  heaven-born  virtue  save, 
Their  faithful  votary  from  an  earthly  grave  ? 
Cannot  the  plaintive  voice  of  suffering  love, 
The  tyrant  death  to  soft  compassion  move  ? 
Ah  no !  relentless  he  pursues  his  way : 
He  bids— the  springs  of  action  cease  to  play, 
Life's  purple  current  quits  its  wonted  course. 
And  feeble  Nature  sinks  beneath  the  force. 
So  have  I  seen  the  mountain  cedar  rise. 
And  lift  its  wild  luxuriance  to  the  skies; 
la  native  strength  and  manliness  it  stood, 
And  shone  the  mighty  monarch  of  the  wood ; 
But  shatter'cLby  the  whirlwind's  furious  gust. 
Low  lie  its  whither' d  honours  in  the  dust — 

Thus  rose  young  Florio:*  with  a  mind  correct, 
He  gain'd  affection,  and  ensured  respect ; 
His  gentler  virtues  could  alike  engage, 
The  heart  ef  sprightly  youth  and  solemn  age; 
His  was  each  gift  of  nature  and  of  art, 
The  cloudless  temper,  and  the  social  heart; 
The  bosom  free  from  passion  and  from  crime ; 

*  Rev.  J.  W.  Easttarn,  who  died  on  his  passage  to, 
StCiH^whMherhewwgouigioruwbeaemofhis^ 
heaha.  It 


The  soul  ethereal,  and  the  flights  sublime, 
Which  oft,  while  cloth'd  with  clay,  would  stretch 

bis  wings, 
And  waft  his  soul  above  this  scene  of  things. 
But  Florio  was  !— his  warfare  now  is  o'er, 
Nor  griefs,  nor  fears  shall  vex  his  spirit  more ; 
Scarce  had  four  lustres  past,  be  bid  adieu 
To  all  he  iov'd  on  earth,  and  upward  flew. 
No  more  shall  he  the  tear  of  sorrow  dry, 
Nor  aid  the  parting  spirit  to  the  sky : 
His  chains  are  burst,  and  every  shatter'd  door  ' 
Of  mortal  life,  is  closed  to  ope  no  more. 

But  let  us  not,  my  friend,  his  loss  deplore, 
As  though  no  future  blessings  lay  in  store. 
Behofd  angelic  hope !  she  lifts  her  eye, 
In  holy  rapture,  to  a  milder  sky ; 
Prolong  her  views  through  all  the  wastes  of  time, 
And  glows  with  prospects  heavenly  and  sublime. 
Then  bursts  a  world  of  glory  on  the  sight, 
And  virtue's  sons  appear  adorn'd  with  light. 
Myriads  of  beings  tread  those  beauteous  plains, 
Where  love  immortal,  o'er  immortal  reigns ; 
Releas'd  from  pain,andfreed  from  worse  disgrace, 
And  every  sin  that  check'd  their  heavenly  race ; 
Released  at  length  from  death's  despotic  rod, 
They  walk  in  bliss,  companions  of  their  God ; 
And  while  Eternity  and  God  endure, 
Fix'd  is  their  bliss— their  happiness  secure. 

May  then  my  friend,  with  youth  and  vigour  gay, 
(While  round  his  fancy  lovely  visions  play,) 
Remember  that  his  glories  too  must  fade, 
And  sink,  at  last,  in  one  unvaried  shade : 
And  while  with  learning  blest,  and  taste  refin'd, 
And  all  the  polish  of  atutor'd  mind, 
May  heaven-bom  virtue,  and  her  sister  truth, 
With  brighter  lustre  beautify  his  youth, 
And  light  his  soul  with  that  celestial  ray, 
Which  soon  shall  kindle  to  immortal  day. 

THE  MISCELLANIBT. 
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Sailor  rest!  thy  cruise  is  o'er ; 

Rest  and  be  no  more  a  ranger ; 
Think  of  ocean's  toils  no  more, 

Days  of  battle,  nights  of  danger. 
At  thy  much  lov'd  native  vale, 

Friends  all  welcome  thy  returning; 
Now  no  fears  our  hearts  assail, 
Chang'd  to  joy  is  all  our  mourning. 
Sailor  rest!  thy  cruise  is  o'er, 
Think  of  the  rude  sea  no  more ; 
Think  not  now  of  toil  or  danger; 
Rest  thee !  be  no  more  a  ranger. 

No  dread  sight  shall  meet  thine  eye, 

O'er  the  ship  the  wild  waves  dashing i 
No  more  through  the  lurid  sky, 

Shalt  thou  see  the  lightnings  flashing* 
Softly  here  the  pure  breese  blows, 
'  Stirring  light,  the  trembling  willow. 
Here  the  streamlet,  murm'ring  flows* 
Far  unlike  the  roaring  billow. 
Oeeau's  tempest,  come  not  here : 
No  dread  rocks  their  dark  heads  rear. 
Here  no  waves  around  thee  foam. 
Rest  thee,  Brother !  welcome  home. 
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O'er  the  ocean's  heaving  billow 
The  lofty  bark  now  swiftly  moves ; 

Reclining  on  my  thorny  pillow, 
To  scenes  I've  left,  my  fancy  roves. 

Far,  far  away  the  home  I  love, 
And  far  each  friend,  dear  to  my  heart ; 

Ah!  bitter  was  the  tear,  I  strove 
To  hide  in  smiles,  when  doom'd  to  part. 

And  mem 'ry  still  renews  the  pain 
I  felt,  in  that  dark  mournful  hour, 

When  first  to  dare  the  raging  main 
I  left  my  lov'd  parental  bower. 

Ah  !  fled  for  ever  is  the  dream, 
Which  gilded  o'er  my  youthful  days, 

Which  cheer' d  the  prospects  on  life's  stream, 
And  bid  me  hope  for  happiness. 

I^o  brightaing  tint  now  strikes  my  sight 

On  life's  dark  horizon  ; 
No  lucid  gleam  of  heavenly  light 

Inspires  a  hope,  for  hope  is  gone. 

She  who  possess'd  my  every  thought, 
Whose  image  twin'd  around  my  heart, 

Who  promis'd  every  bliss  I  sought, 
Has  bow'd  to  death's  unerring  dart. 

O  cruel  fate !  couldst  thou  not  spare 
E'en  her  ?  but  hold — 'tis  over— past— 

Yet  still  she  lives  in  regions  fair, 
Where  we  shall  meet  with  joy  at  last. 
JVew  York,  Aug.  2, 1819.  HORENTIUS 

TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  BARNES, 

Of  the  Jfew*  York  Theatre. 

"  Genius  is  never  honour'd  till  she's  past ; 
Is  never  gifted,  but  when  wanting  nought ; 
Is  never  worshipped  by  the  callous  world, 
Save  by  some  monument,  or  marble  urn> 
That  tells  you  where  she  starved." 

Farmer* 

Shalt  thou,  unnoticed,  tread  the  mimic  stage, 
And  bear  no  trophy  from  the  minstrel's  page ; 
Forbid  it,  heaven !  though  humble  be  the  power 
That  boasts  thy  fame ;  andthoogh  tbefaded  flower 
Remains  alone  to  deck  her  feeble  head, 
Pale  as  the  tomb,  and  cheerless  as  the  dead ; 
Yet  still*  my  muse  shall  bid  thy  memory  live* 
In  this  dull  song— 'tis  all  she  has  to  give. 

When  shipwreck'd  Bertram  gain'd  the  desert 

strand, 
And  sought  the  towers  of  warlike  Aldobrand, 
Who  can  forget  the  magic  of  thy  part> 
Which,  held  in  bondage  every  feeling  heart  ? 
When  wild  destruction  ruled  thine  aching  head. 
The  drama  vanished,,  and  the  actirss  fled;. 
No  more  was  study,  art,,  or  fiction  seen,. 
'Twas  truth — 'twas  madness — it  was  Imogene. 
When  fix'd  expression  marks  the  gsazing  eye, 
And  speaks  with  powers  that  even  words  deny ; 
When  wo  deprives  the  wasted  form  of  rest, 
And  desolation  haunts  the  stormy  breast ; 
When  impulse  governs,  and  when  murmurs  die> 
That  claim,  from  kindred  minds,  the  kindred  sigh, 
Assert  thy  claim — the  tragic  laurels  wear, 
And,  like  immortal  Siddons— take  the  chair. 
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REMOVAL. 

The  Office  of  the  Ladies'  Liteiujlt  Cabwet, 
is  removed  to  286  Broadway. 

Ivajtuoe,  a  Romance,  for  sale  at  the  Office  of 
the  Ladies'  Literary  Cabinet. 

Resignation,  chapter  V.  is  omitted  in  this  paper, 
fbr  the  purpose  of  giving  an  eitract  from  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  on  the  romance  of  hanhoe. 
We  are  certain  that  oar  readers  will  excuse  such 
an  arrangement,  as  they  an  the  gainers. 

Improve  the  Teetii.—lt  is  with  pleasure  that  we 
Inform  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  read  this 
article,  that  Cavalier  ftutpwtCt  Dentrifictt  can  be 
procured  at  the  Perfumery  Store  of  Anthony  W. 
Trappan,  136  Broadway,  pat  op  in  composition 
boxes.  This  DentrUke,  which  b  highly  cele- 
brated for  its  innocence  and  astonishing  effects 
in  whitening  the  teeth  and  preserving  the  gums, 
even  to  the  latest  period  of  life,  is  possessed  of  a 
delightful  flavour,  and  b  now  in  general  use  in 
mostof  the  great  cities  of  Europe. 

Literary  InU&gente^Wo  understand  that  it  b 
intended  to  change  the  PORT  FOLIO  from  a 
monthly  to  a  quarterly  pabMcation,  and  that  the 
ftrst  number  will  be  published  in  March  next— 
Thb  work  haebeea  published  In  Philadelphia  for 
the  space  of  nineteen  yean,  and  has  outlived  nu- 
i  rivals. 


Literary  JVWfce.— The  American  Journal  of 
Science  and  the  Arts,  wW  be  hereof  mr  pubHsbed 
in  New-Haven  for  the  editor,  by  Sherman  Con- 
verse, printer  and  agent.  The  first  number  of 
the  second  volume,  will  appear  in  March  or 
April,  and  it  b  expected  that  the  work  will  here- 
after proceed  without  interruption.  Terms,  three 
dollars  a  volume,  [as  before]  in  advance— postage 
to  be  paid  on  all  remittances  and  business  com- 
munications,  which  must  be*  addressed  to  Mr. 
Convene.  Communications  for  the  parts  of  the 
work  to  be  addressed  to  B.  Silliman,  editor. 

New-Haven,  Feb.  1,  1820. 

The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Jbnmon.— M.  Belzonl, 
the  celebrated  Italian  traveller,  lately  made  a 
journey  of  60  days  into  the  deserts  of  Lybia,  to 
search  for  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Amnion.  He  found  the  country  fertile ;  but  no 
European  traveller  had  penetrated  so  far  for  seve- 
ral ages,  and  the  wild  inhabitants  refused  to  let  him 
pass  through  it,  imagining  that  he  came  to  look 
for  treasures.  He  ascertained,  however,  that  the 
ruins  of  that  Temple  had  been  employed  in  the 
construction  of  another,  which  Is  already  partly 
destroyed.  What  he  found  most  remarkable,  is 
the  spring  of  water  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
which  b  warm  in  the  morning  and  evening,  cold 
at  noon,  and  hot  at  midnight.  He  brought  away 
some  of  the  water,  in  order  to  analyze  it— Lon- 
don paper. 


Saving*  Am*.— The  receipts  on  Monday,  the 
7th,  and  on  Saturday,  the  19th  inst.  amounted  to 
£6,481.  The  number  of  deposits  was  61,  of  which 
39  were  reaewab. 


The  «  Mtdumkt*  Apprentices'  Ukrmy"  con- 
tinues to  receive  daily  and  valuable  augmenta- 
tions of  volumes  calculated  to  improve  the  minds 
of  youth  in  useful  erica oo,  wisdom,  and  virtue. 

Motion  paper. 


Exeemoe  CeJsWTW  Montreal  Courantof  the 
6th  inst  mentions,  that  the  tbermoeseter  in  that 
city,  stood,  onthelstmstetle,  eadoathead 
at  88  degrees  below  auto. 


time  to  agricultural  pursuits,  aasured  us  that  he 
has  made  frequent  experimaats  on  hb  apple  or- 
chard, and  he  has  never  known  the  experiment 
which  we  shall  now  state,  to  sail  in  a  single  in* 
stance.  Hb  orchard  contains  a  great  variety  of 
apple  trees,  bearing  some  very  sweet,  seme  very 
acid  fruit,  and  others  partaking  of  both  these 
properties.  He  declares  that  in  the  vernal  sea- 
son, when  hb  trees  are  in  full  blossom,  he  has 
frequently  taken  the  farina  from  one  tree,  for 
example,  where  the  fruit  b  very  sweet,  and  de- 
posited it  on  the  towers  of  a  particular  branch  of 
another  tree,  whose  fruit  b  extremely  acid.  The 
apples  of  that  particular  branch  wiH,  he  assures 
us,  combine  these  two  properties  for  that  season, 
anrfby  thb  simple  process,  he  asserts  that  he  can 
easily  provide  himself  for  that  season  with  apples 
perfectly  to  hb  taste,  which  he  considers  a  much 
more  expeditious,  and  equally  as  certain  a  pro- 
cess as  that  of  grafting.  We  mention  thb  fact 
for  the  information  of  those  of  our  country  friends 
who  may  be  disposed  hereafter  to  try  thb  simple 
experiment^/»ur*«J  of  the  Timet, 


Ivanhoe. — This  new  work,  by  the  admirable 
author  of  Waverly,  bids  fair  to  be  even  more 
popular  than  the  preceding,  or  the  tales  of  My 
Landlord,  as  the  scene  b  mid  in  England,  and 
the  language  will  consequently  be  more  generally 
intelligible  than  the  provincial  dialects  of  the 
north.  The  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  b  the 
place  of  action,  and  the  time,  the  period  of 
Richard  Co?nr  de  Lion.  A  description  of  a  tour- 
nament m  that "  age  of  chivalry  ,*'  and  an  account 
of  preparations  for  the  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land, 
have  been  mentioned  to  us  as  eminently  display- 
ing the  powers  of  the  author.  We  need  hardly 
remiod  our  readers  how  distinguished  the  great 
Scottish  Minstrel  is  for  hb  pictures  of  thb  kind. 
Among  the  most  prominent  characters,  we  un- 
derstand, is  a  Jew,  when  Jews  were  hated  and 
persecuted  here,  as  they  are  now  in  Germany. 
A  Saxon  lord,  a  Norman  warrior,  knights,  pil- 
grims, and  even  Sowherds,  and  the  lowest  grades 
of  social  life,  as  exhibited  in  those  remote  days, 
afford  the  finest  scope  for  diversity  and  interest- 
ing delineation.  Ivanhoe,  the  nominal  hero,  is, 
we  believe,  a  sort  of  mysterious  personage  in 
Palestine.— Lonrfon  Literary  Gaetlte. 


MARRIED, 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  8th  inst.  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Spicer,  Mr.  Thomas  Allen,  to  Mbs  Catherine 
Winney,  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Winney,  of  thi* 
city. 

On  Wednesday,  the  0th  inst.  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Bbhop  Conolley,  TheodosiusO.  Fowler,  Esq.  to 
Amelia  Depau,  daughter  of  Francis  Depau,  Esq. 

Same  day,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whelpley ,  Mr.  John 
Herriman,  of  the  firm  of  Herriman  and  Davis, 
to  Mbs  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Mr.  Wm.  Bryrnv 
all  of  thb  city. 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  10th  inst.  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Feltus,  Mr.  Daniel  E.  Ktngslaud,  mer- 
chant, to  Mbs  Alette  Mersereau,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Daeuol  Mersereau,  all  of  thb  city. 

On  Saturday  evening  last,  by  the  Rev.  Dr 
Baldwin,  Mr.  Francis  Marshal,  to  Mbe  Ana 
Norris,  both  of  thb  city. 

On  Sunday  evening  last,  by  the  Rev.  F.  Cs 
Schaeffar,  Mr.  George  Arcularius>toMbsPhmbe 
Wright,  all  of  thb  city. 

In  Caswell  county,  (N.  C.)  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Graves,  Captain  William  Graves,  to  Mbs  Nancy 
Gsaves,  daughter  of  Gen.  Aaariah  Graves. 

The  Graves,  'tis  said, 
Will  yield  their  dead, 

When  the  last  trumpet  shakes  the  skies ; 
But  if  God  please, 
From  Graves  like  these, 

Adoaen  living  folks  may  rise. 


DIED, 

On  Thursday,  the  KKh  inst.  of  a  lingering  ill- 
ness, Mr.  Roger  Mulvey. 

Same  day,  Martha  Ludlow,  in  the  84th  year 
of  her  age. 

On  Saturday  morning  last,  Mrs.  Catherine  So* 
phia  M4Doogall,  in  the  48th  year  of  her  age. 

On  Sunday  last,  of  a  consumption,  Susanna, 
the  wife  of  John  Eastmond,  in  the  40th  year  of 
her  age. 
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AN  ORIGINAL  TALE. 

CHAPTER  V. 

After  due  consultation  on  the  subject,  ft 
was  finally  settled  that  Adelaide  should 
write  to  her  venerable  guardian  at  Petit* 
viHe,  an  account  of  her  present  situation, 
tad  of  the  incidents  which  led  to  h ;  and 
ftat  an  inquiry  should  be  immediately  set 
oa  foot  to  learn  the  Address  of  her  aunt  in 
die  West-Indie*,  in  order  that  there  might 
be  despatched  to  her  a  letter  of  similar  im- 
port, inclosing  that  of  her  deceased  sister, 
la  conformity  to  this  arrangement,  Adelaide 
consented. to  remain  in  her  present  asylum, 
antrl  an  answer  from  Mr.  Vernon  could  be 
received,  and  his  wishes  respecting  the 
future  disposition  of  herself  ascertained. 

Hie  letter  to  Petitville  was  deposited  in 
the  post-office  the  same  evening,  and  on 
the  following  day,  the  inquiries  of  Freeman, 
respecting  the  aunt,  were  crowned  with 
success,  as  good  fortune  introduced  him  to 
a  gentleman  from  Martinique,  who  was  in- 
timately acquainted  with  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Vilieau,  (die  name  Mrs.  Garner 
sad  acquired  by  this  second  marriage)  who 
lived  at  St.  Pterres,  in  a  style  of  no  ordi- 
nary splendour.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
Adelaide  lost  no  time  in  profiting  by  this 
information.  A  packet  of  letters  was  im- 
mediately prepared,  including,  besides  her 
ewn,  one  from  the  good  Rector,and  another 
from  Mrs.  Freeman.  These  were  despatch- 
ed to  Madame  Vuleau,  by  a  vessel  then 
fortunately  just  on  the  point  of  sailing  for 
Martinique. 

Several  days  elapsed  before  an  answer 
was  received  from  Petitville;  but  in  the 
mean  time,  Adelaide  had  nothing  to  regret, 
but  a  conscious  inability  of  expressing  the 
f^tefulsensations  continually  excitedln  her 
bosom  by  the  tender  assiduities  of  her  new 
friends.  Even  Augusta  was  civil  to  her, 
and  would  occasionally  condescend  to 
dtele  the  young  rustic  with  a  display  of 


j  some  of  those  elegant  accomplishments  on 
which  she  peculiarly  prided  herself.  Ma- 
tilda was  never  so  happy  as  when  in  her 
society,  while  Mrs.  Freeman  and  her  son 
vied  with  each  other  in  endeavours  to  ren- 
der her  situation  such  as  would  teach  her*  to 
forget  that  she  ever  had  cause  for  sorrow. 
The  attentions  of  Freeman,  indeed,  to  the 
jealous  eye  of  Augusta,  appeared  rather 
more  particular  and  affectionate  than  their 
relative  situation  required.  Not  that  Au- 
gusta had  any  designs  on  her  cousin's  heart, 
for  her  own  was  already  disposed  of;  but 
the  idea  of  his  being  united  to  a  u  yanlcee 
giri,"  was  what  she  could  never  contem- 
plate with  any  degree  of  complacency. 
In  her  estimation,  h  would  be  a  stigma 
on  the  family,  which  nothing  could  ever 
efface. 

At  the  particular  request  of  Freeman, 
his  friend  Moore  had  also  written  to  Mr. 
Vernon,  assuring  him  of  the  safety  of  his 
ward,  of  the  respectability  of  the  family 
in  which  she  resided,  and  of  their  unani- 
mous wish  for  her  to  continue  with  them 
until  otherwise  provided  for.  Although 
Adelaide  was  totally  Ignorant  of  this  friend- 
ly interference,  its  effects  were  not  at  all 
displeasing  to  her;  when,  oa  opening  her 
patTonrs  answer  sonerwwa  epnroe,  insceuu 
of  an  immediate  recall  to  Petitville,  she 
learned  that  it  was  bis  wish  for  her  to  re- 
main, for  the  present,  in  the  asylum,  to 
which  she  had  been  so  providentially  con- 
ducted; and*  to  consider  herself  in  the 
capacity  of  a  boarder,  for  whose  expenses 
he  held  himself  accountable.  The  same 
mail  brought  Mrs.  Freeman  a  letter  on  the 
subject,  fraught  with  sentiments  of  gratitude 
for  the  protection  she  had  so  generously 
afforded  the  unfortunate  orphan,  and  con- 
taining some  mysterious  intimations,  that 
in  succouring  Adelaide,  she  performed  an 
act  of  more  importance  than  present  ap- 
pearances might  seem  to  indicate,  but  of 
which  she  might,  one  day,  be  convinced. 
The  venerable  writer  regretted  that  bis 
own  circumstances  were  not  such  as  would 
enable  him  to  do  all  he  wished  for  his  ward, 
and  cheerfully  consented  to  her  remaining 
with  Mrs.  Freeman  and  her  accomplished 
nieces,  until  she  could  hear  from  Madame 
Vtileau ;  as  she  would  thus  become  gradual- 


ly habituated  to  that  rank  in  society  in 
which  he  had  no  doubt  she  was  destined  to 
move,  whether  acknowledged  by  her  mater- 
nal relations  or  not. 

Adelaide  now  began  to  feel  herself  some- 
what domesticated,  and  gradually  resumed 
that  natural  vivacity,  of  which  her  recent 
misfortunes  had  envested  her.  She  could 
not,  Indeed,  under  existing  circumstances, 
accompany  the  family  to  places  of  public 
amusement,  but  she  was  blest  with  internal 
resources  of  entertainment  more  congenial 
to  her  present  feelings  and  situation.  Books, 
drawing,  or  musk,  occupied  the  few  solita- 
ry hours  that  were  allotted  her;  and  solitude, 
thus  sweetened,  was  never  irksome  or  dis- 
pleasing. Matilda,  however,  was  too  fond 
of  her  society  to  leave  her  often  to  herself, 
and  as  their  tastes  and  sentiments  were 
perfectly  congenial,  the  public  circles  of 
which  the  Miss  Pembertons  were  considered 
the  brightest  ornaments,  were  now  almost 
entirely  deprived  of  the  presence  of  the 
youngest.  Perhaps  Augusta  was  not  dis- 
pleased at  this  voluntary  seclusion  of  her 
sister ;  for  though  her  vanity  forbade  her  to 
consider  Matilda  as  a  rival  in  the  field  of 
fas%iou,  yet  she  was  often  chagrined  at  see- 
ing her  engross  attentions  which  she  thought 
due  more  particularly  to  herself. 

The  only  public  place  to  which  Adelaide 
had  accompanied  the  family,  was  church ; 
and  even  there,  her  appearance  was  very 
brief;  for  the  heat  of  the  weather,  in  a 
crowded  house,  produced  such  an  effect  on 
her  nerves,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  service 
she  was  borne  sensefess  from  the  pew,  nor 
did  she  recover  until  the  usual  restoratives, 
in  the  open  air,  had  been  profusely  admi- 

itered.  In  the  eagerness  of  Matilda  and 
her  aunt  to  give  her  air,  they  incautiously 
unlocked  the  chain  by  which  the  miniature 
of  her  mother  hung  suspended  to  her  neck. 
It  dropped  on  the  pavement  of  the  porch, 
and  was  picked  up  by  a  stranger,  who, 
after  gazing  on  it  a  moment,  uttered  an  un- 
intelligible exclamation,  and  handed  it  to 
Freeman.  As  Adelaide  opened  her  eyes, 
the  stranger  seized  her  hand,  as  if  about 
addressing  her.  Without  speaking,  how- 
ever, he  stared  wildly  in  -  her  face — then 
smiting  his  forehead  with  his  hand,  rushed 
into  the  street,  and  disappeared.    These 
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\  movements  excited  no  attention 
in  tbt  party,  as  every  thought  was  directed 
to  Adelaide,  at  wheae  request  tba  coach 
was  ordered  up,  into  which  she  was  assisted 
by  Freeman,  who,  with  Matilda,. accom- 
panied her  home.  No  unpleasant  conse- 
quences resulted  to  the  health  of  Adelaide, 
who  found  herself  sufficiently  recovered 
to  attend  the  evening  service. 

Although  the  summer  was  far  advanced, 
the  theatre  had  not  yet  closed  for  the  sea- 
son, and  Messrs.  Pepin  and  Breschard  had 
jest  opened  the  circus,  with  a  splendid 
company  of  equestrians.  Freeman  was  a 
regular  patron  of  both  these  institutions  $ 
and  as  a  very  deserving  actress,  (Airs. 
Young)  was  about  to  take  a  benefit  at  the 
theatre,  he  wished  the  whole  family  to 
attend  the  performance*  Matilda  would 
gladly  have  excused  herself,  for  the  sake  of 
passing  the  evening  with  her  dear  new  sis- 
ter; but  in  compliance  with  her  cousin's 
urgent  request,  (in  which  she  was  seconded 
by  Adelaide  herself)  she  at  length  consent- 
ed to  accompany  the  party,  which  consisted 
of  Mrs.  Freeman,  her  son,  Augusta,  Ma- 
tilda, and  two  visiting  ladies.  Ftaallan 
was  not  in  town,  having  been  (more  than 
a  week  before)  called  to  Baltimore,  by  busi- 
ness which  required  bis  personal  attention* 
The  hepjqt  group  departed  at  Ac  usual 
hour,  while  our  heroine,  again  left  alone, 
resumed  the  perusal  of  a  new  poem  which 
had  been  loaned  her  by  Fitzallaa. 

She  was  seated  near  an  open  window, 
whkh  looked  into  a  small  garden  in  the 
rear  of  the  house,  and  was  lost  in  one  of 
those  eestacies,  which  some  passages  in 
Scott's  poetry  are  so  admirably  calculated 
to  excite,  when  the  clock  struck  ten.  She 
heard  it  not,  but  raising  her  rapture-lighted 
eyes  from  the  page,  involuntarily  exclaimed, 
"  How  exquisitely  beautiful !" 

Who  can  paint  her  surprise,  on  hearing 
a  voice  lowly  articulate  in  reply— 

"  Beautiful,  indeed !  I  could  gaze  for 
ever  \" 

With  a  faint  shriek  she  darted  from  her 
seat,  and  venturing  a  timid  glance  at  the 
window,  caught  the  glimpse  of  a  human 
countenance,  which  instantly  disappeared. 
In  the  first  moment  of  alarm,  she  was  about 
flying  from  the  room ;  but  suddenly  rally- 
ing her  mental  faculties,  she  advanced  to 
the  window  to  close  the  blinds,  when  she 
discerned  the  dim  figure  of  a  human  being 
gliding  among  the  distant  shrubbery,  in  the 
gloom  of  which  it  soon  disappeared 


Surprised  at  a  circumstance  tor  wMeb 
she  knew  not  ho*  to  account,  she  rang  the 
bell,  and  inquired  of  the  servant  who  had 
answered  her  summons,  if  there  was  any 

mmunicatioa  between  the  garden  and 
the  street. 

There  was  none,  except. a  portal,  of 
which  his  master  had  the  key. 

She  then  stated  the  cause  of  her  inquiry, 
and  the  servant  proceeded  to  search  the 
garden  $  but  no  intruder  was  found,  nor  was 
any  outlet  discovered  by  whkh  he  could 
have  made  bis  escape,  unless  he  had  passed 
through  the  house  or  leaped  the  wall. 

Lost  in  conjecture  on  this  mysterious  in- 
cident, she  again  resumed  her  book,  but 
had  scarcely  read  a  page,  before  she  was 
interrupted  by  something  falling  at  her  feet, 
apparently  from  the  ceiling.  It  was  a 
paper,  rudely  folded,  on  which,  with  some 
difficulty,  she  deciphered  the  following 
sentences,  written  with  a  lead  pencil; 

"  Miss  Dupont  is  requested  to  pardon 
the  alarm  unintentionally  occasioned  by 
one  who  is  only  seeking  to  serve  be*.  My 
feelings  betrayed  me— I  am  in  possession 
of  a  secret,  which  it  is  necessary  lor  you  to 
know— J  dare  not  write  my  name  your 
\fiUkcr  fines— if  you  wish  ever  to  see  him, 
never  breathe  this  incident  to  a  human 
being~~I  will  contrive  an  interview— -but 
I  must  not  be  known.  Be  silent  as  the 
grave.    Adieu." 

[To  be  Continued.] 


From  ShthwooeVe  Jtogattwe,  of  December,  1819. 

IVANHOE3 
A  ftOMAKCE. 

By  the  author  of  «  JFtwerty." 

[Continued  from  page  114.] ' 

They  are  interrupted  by  a  cavalcade 
passing  through  the  ^ood,  which  we  shall 
quote,  because  it  at  once  introduces  oor 
readers  to  some  of  the  principal  characters 
of  the  story,  and  is,  besides,  one  of  the 
most  beautifully  executed  things  in  the 
whole  book. 

"  Their  numbers  amounted  to  tfh  men, 
of  Whom  the  two  who  rode  foremost  seemed 
to  be  persons  of  considerable  importance, 
and  the  others  their  attendants.  It  was 
not  difficult  to  ascertain  the  condition  and 
character  of  one  of  these  personages.  He 
was  obviously  an  ecclesiastic  of  high  rank ; 
his  dress  was  that  of  a  Cistercian  Monk, 


hot  composed  of  materials  much  finer  th&a 
those  which  the  role  of  thntorder  admitted.. 
His  mantle  and  hood  were  of  the  best 
Flanders  cloth,  and  fell  in  ample,  and  not 

■■■imaiiaflil  IVil ill  ■IiimiiiI 

somewhat  corpulent  person.  His  < 
nance  bore  as  little  the  marks  of  self-de- 
nial, as  his  habh  indicated  contempt  of 
worldly  splendour.  His  features  might 
have  been  called  good,  had  there  not  lurk* 
edander  the  pent-house  of  bis  eye,  taatsly 
epicurean  twinkle  which  indicates  the  cau- 
tious voluptuary.  In  other  rtspects,  hut 
profession  and  situation  had  taught  him  a 
ready  command  over  his  countenance, 
which  he  could  contract  at  pleasure  into 
solemnity,  although  its  natural  expression 
was  that  of  good-humoured  social  indul- 
gence. In  defiance  of  conventual  rules, 
and  the  edicts  of  popes  and  councils,  the 
sleeves  of  this  dignitary  were  lined  and 
turned  up  with  rich  furs,  his  mantle  se- 
cured at  the  throat  with  a  golden  clasp, 
and  the  whole  dress  proper  to  his  order  an 
much  refined  upon  and  ornamented,  as  that 
of  a  quaker-beauty  of  die  present  day, 
who,  while,  she  retains  the  garb  and  cos- 
tume of  her  sect,  continues  to  give  to  its 
simplicity,  by  the  choice  of  materials  and 
the  mode  of  disposing  them,  a  certain  air 
0/  coquettish  attraction,  savouring  but  too 
much  of  the  vanities  of  the  world, 

"  This  worthy  churchman  rode  upon  a 
well-fed  ambling  mule,  whose  furniture  waa 
highly  decorated,  and  whose  bridle,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  was  orna- 
mented with  silver  bells.  Id  bis  seat  he 
had  nothing  of  the  awkwardness  of  tbe 
convent,  but  displayed  the  easy  and  habi- 
tual grace  of  a  well-trained  horseman.  In- 
deed,  it  seemed  that  so  humble  a  convey- 
ance as  a  mule,  in  however  good  case,  and 
however  well  broken  to  a  pleasant  and  ac- 
commodating amble,  was  only  used  by  the 
gallant  monk  for  travelling  on  the  road, 
A  lay  brother,  one  of  those  who  followed 
in  the  train,  had,  for  its  use  upon  other  oc- 
casions, one  of  the  most  handsome  Spanish 
jennets  ever  bred  in  Andalusia,  which  mer- 
chants used  at  that  tint*  to  import,  with 
great  trouble  and  risk,  for  the  use  of  per- 
sons of  wealth  and  distinction.  The  saddle 
and  housings  of  this  superb  palfrey  were 
covered  by  a  long  foot-cloth,  which  reached 
nearly  to  the  ground,  and  on  which  were 
richly  embroidered  iaitres,croases,and  other 
ecclesiastical  emblems.  Another  lay  bro- 
ther led  a  sumpter  mule,  loaded  probaMp 
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with  his  superior's  baggage ;  and  two  monks 
of  his  own  order,  of  inferior  station,  rode 
together  in  tfaereer*  laughing  and  convers- 
ing with  each  other,  without  taking  much 
notice  of  the  other  members  of  the'  caval- 
cade. 

"  The  companion  of  the  church  digni- 
tary was  a  man  past  forty,  thin,  strong, 
tall,  and  muscular  ;  an  athletic  figure, 
which  long  fatigue  and  constant  exercise 
seemed  to  have  left- none  of  the  softer  part 
of  the  human  form,  having  reduced  the 
whole  to  brawn,  bones,  and  sinews,  which 
had  sustained  a  thousand  toils,  and  were 
ready  to  dare  a  thousand  more.  His  head 
was  covered  with  a  scarlet  cap,  faced  with 
Jut — of  that  kind  which  the  French  call 
mortier,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  shape 
of  an  inverted  mortar.  His  countenance 
was  therefore  fully  displayed,  and  its  ex- 
pression was  calculated  to  impress  a  degree 
of  awe,  if  not  of  fear,  upon  strangers. 
High  features,  naturally  strong,  aad  power- 
fully expressive,  had  boon  burnt  ahnoot 
into  Negro  blackness  by  constant  exposure 
to  the  tropical  sun,  and  might,  in  their  or- 
dinary state,  be  said  to  slumber  after  the 
storm  of  passion  had  passed  away;  but  the 
projection  of  the  veins  of  the  forehead,  die 
readiness  with  which  the  upper  lip  and  its 
thick  black  mustaches  quivered  upon  the 
slightest  emotion,  plainly  intimated  that 
the  tempest  might  be  again  and  easily 
awakened.  HSo  keen,  piercing,  dark  eyes, 
told,  in  every  glance,  a  history  of  doficuhies 
subdued,  aad  dangers  dared,  aad  seemed 
to  challenge  opposition  to  his  wishes,  for 
the  pleasure  of  sweeping  it  from  his  road 


as  flexible  to  the  body  as  those  which  are 
now  wrought  in  the  stocking  loom,  and  of 
less  obdurate  materials.  The  fore-part  of 
his  thighs,  where  the  folds  of  his  mantle 
permitted  them  to  be  seen,  were  also  co- 
vered with  linked  mail ;  the  knees  and  feet 
were  defended  by  splints,  or  thin  plates  of 
steel,  ingeniously  joined  upon  each  other; 
and  mail  hose  reaching  from  the  ankle  to 
the  knee,  effectually  protected  the  legs,  and 
Qompleted  the  rider's  defensive  armour.  In 
his  girdle  he  wore  a  long  and  double-edged 
dagger,  which  was  the  only  offensive  wea- 
pon aJ>out  his  persoh. 

"  He  rode  not  a  mule,  like  his  compa- 
nion, but  a  strong  hackney  for  the  road,  to 
[•save  his  gallant  war-horse,  which  a  squire 
led  behind,  felly  accoutred  for  battle,  with 
a  chamfrom  or  plaited  head-piece  upon  bis 
Jiead,  having  a  short  spike  projecting  from 
the  front  On  one  side  of  the  saddle  hung 
a  short  battle**,  richly  inlaid  with  Da- 
mascene carving ;  on  the  other  the  rider's 
plumed  bead-piece  and  hood  of  mail,  with 
a  long  two-handled  sword,  used  by  the 
chivalry  of  the  period.  A  second  squire 
held  aloft  his  master's  lance,  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  fluttered  a  small  bande- 
role, or  streamer,  bearing  a  cross  of  the 
same  form  wMh  that  embroidered  upon  his 
cloak.  He  also  carried  his  email  triangular 
shield,  broad  enough  at  the  top  to  protect 
the  breast,  and  from  thence  diminishing  to 
a  poiat.  It  was  covered  with  a  scarlet 
cloth,  which  prevented  the  device  from 
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"  These  two  squires  were  followed  by 
two  attendants,  whose  dark  visages,  white 


by  a  determined  exertion  of  courage5  and  of  tashans,  and  the  oiiental  form  of  their  gar- 

will ;  a  deep  scar  on  his  brow  gave  addi-| 

tional  sternness  to  his  countenance,  and  a 

sinister  expression  to  one  of  his  eyes,  which 

had  been  slightly  injured  npon  die  same 

occasion,  aad  of  which  the  vision,  though 

perfect,  was  in  a  slight  and  partial  degree 

distorted. 

"  The  upper  dress  of  this  personage  re- 
ocmbied  that  of  his  companion  in  shape, 
being  a  long  monastic  mantle,  but  the  co- 
lour being  scarlet,  showed  that  he  did  not 
belong  to  any  of  the  four  regular  orders  of 
monks.  On  the  right  shoulder  of  the  man- 
tle there  was  cut,  in  white  cloth,  a  cross 
of  a  peculiar  form.  This  upper  robe  con- 
seakd  what  at  first  view  seemed  rathe)-  in- 
consistent with  its  form,  a  shirt,  namely, 
of  linked  mail,  with  sleeves  and  gloats  of 
the  same,  curiously  plaited  and  interwoven* 


,  showed  them  to  be  natives  of  some 
distant  eastern  country.  The  whole  ap- 
pearance of  this  warrior  and  his  retinue 
was  wild  and  outlandish;  the  dress  of  his 
squires  was  gorgeous,  aad  bio  eastern  at- 
tendants wore  shVer  collars  round  their 
throats,  and  bracelets  of  the  same  metal 
upon  their  swarthy  legs  and  arms,  of  which 
the  former  were  naked  from  the  elbow,  and 
the  latter  from  mid-leg  to  ankle.  Silk  and 
embroidery  distinguished  their  dresses,  and 
marked  the  wealth  aad  importance  of  their 
master  ;  forming,  at  the  same  time,  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  martial  simpli- 
city of  his  own  attire.  They  were  armed 
with  crooked  sabres,  having  the  hilt  and 
baWrick  inlaid  with  good,  and  matched 
with  Turkish*  daggers  of  yet  more  costly 
workmanship.    Each  of  them  bore  at  his 


saddle-bow  a  bundle  of  darts  or  javelins, 
about  four  feet  in  length,  having  sharp 
steel  heads,  a  weapon  much  in  use  among 
the  Saracens,  and  of  which  the  memory  is 
yet  preserved  in  the  martial  exercise  called 
£f  Jerridy  still  practised  in  the  eastern 
countries. 

"  The  singular  appearance  of  this  caval- 
cade not  only  attracted  the  curiosity  of 
Wamba,  but  excited  even  that  of  his  less 
volatile  companion.  The  monk  he  instant- 
ly knew  to  be  the  Prior  of  Jorvaulx  Abbey, 
well  known  for  many  mHes  around,  as  a 
lover  of  the  chase,  of  the  banquet,  and,  if 
fame  did  him  not  wrong,  of  other  worldly 
pleasures  still  mere  inconsistent  with  his 
monastic  vows." 

These  personages  are  all  on  their  way  to 
a  great  postage  cf  arms  or  tournament, 
about  to  be  held  by  Prince  John,  the  cruel 
and  traitorous  viceroy  of  his  brother,  at 
Asbby«de4a»Zouche.  They  choooe  to  take 
up  their  quarters  for  the  night  at  the  abode 
of  Gedric,  where  they  arrive  in  spite  of 
the  wilful  misdirection  of  Gurth  and  Warn; 
ba ;  and  although  not  over  welcome,  are 
treated  with  all  the  abundant  hospitality  of 
the  age.  A  strange  group  are  assembled 
this  evening  in  the  hall  of  the  old  Franklin. 
In  addition  to  the  peraonages  already 
noticed,  there  b  the  stately  Saxon  Princess 
Rowena,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  master 
of  the  feast,  and  her  train  of  damsels. — 
The  retainers  of  the  household  occupy 
their  places  at  the  same  table,  but  of  course 
"below  the  salt;"  while  around  the  hearth, 
at  the  nether  extremity  of  the  halt,  are  as- 
sembled some  poorer  way-farers,  not  ad- 
mitted even  to  that  measure  of  honour. 
Among  these  is  an  aged  Jew,  and  appa- 
rently a  very  poor  one,  who,  in  the  sequel, 
turns  out  to  ben  near  kinsman  to  that  cele- 
brated Jew  of  York,  that  had  so  many  teeth 
pulled  out  of  his  jaws  by  King  John;  he 
also  is  so  far  on  his  way  to  Ashby,  there  to 
seek  his  profit  among  the  numerous  actors 
or  attendants  of  the  approaching  festival. 
Another  lonely  guest  wears  the  scallop-shell 
and  cloak  of  a  Palmer.  He  is  Ivanboe, 
unknown  and  unregarded  in  the  hall  of  his 
ancestors.  At  night,  however,  he  is  sent 
for  by  Rowena,  whose  questions  concerning 
the  holy  shrines  the  Palmer  has  visited, 
betray  the  object  on  whom  most  of  her 
imagination  centre.  The  Palmer  does  nor 
reveal  himself— he  too  is  on  his  way  to  the 
tournament,  and  hopes  to  have  there  some 
nobleropportunit  yof  ma  kinghimself  known 
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tohls  mistress  and  his  kindred  The  sus- 
pected weahb  of  the  Jew,  in  tbemeentija*, 
has  excited  the  cariosity  of  the  fierce  Teuv 
p!ar  Bois-Giiiibert,  and  his  Modem  slaves 
have  received  secret  orders,  hi  an  oriental 
tongue,  of  whkh9  it  is  well  for  base,  the 
Palmer  has  acquired  gome  knowledge.  The 
Jew  is  informed  of  bis  danger,  and  assisted 
and  accompanied  early  in  the  morning  m 
his  escape  by  Ivanhoe,  who  takes  Oortfa 
aho  in  his  train.  These  three  enter  Ashby 
together,  where  the  kindness  and  protection 
of  die  knight  are  repaid  by  the  Jew's  offer 
to  equip  him  with  horse  and  arms  for  the 
tourney. 

The  description  of  this  tournament  Is  by 
far  the  most  elaborate— and  certainly  one 
of  the  most  exquisite  pieces  of  writing  to 
be  tend  m  the*  whole  of  these  novels.  It 
possesses  ati  the  truth  and  graphic  precision 
of  Froissart— all  the  splendour  and  beauty 
of  Ariosto— and  some  of  its  incidents  are 
isspregnated  with  a  spirit  of  power  and 
pathos,  to  which  no  one  that  ever  before 
described  such  a  scene  was  capable  of  con* 
oeiving  any  thing  comparable. 

But  the  extent  to  which  the  present  de- 
scription is  carried,  must  prevent  us  from 
quoting  it  entire— and  k  would  be  quite 
useless  to  quote  a  part  of  that  which  pro- 
duces its  happiest  effect  only  fay  reason  of 
the  skill  With  which  things  iunomereble  are 
made  to  bear  all  upon  one  point  Prince 
John,  presides  at  the  lists— wanton— laxu- 
.rious  insolent  mean  but  still  a  prince 
andaPlaatagenst.  The  lady,  the  queen  of 
the  day,  is  the  beautiful  Roweoe— she  otres 
that  eminence  to  the  election  of  the  victo- 
rious knight,  whose  casque,  being  taken  off 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  jousting,  exposes 
to  her  gaape  and  that  of  all  that  are  present, 
the  pale  and  blded-etaioed  features  of  young 
Ivaaboe.  This  champion  has  bee*  sut> 
ccssf ul  in  all  the  single  combats ;  but  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  day,  there  has  been  a 
mingled  onset,  wherein,  being  opposed  to 
overwhelming  numbers,  he  must  have  been 
overcome,  but  for  the  timely  assistance  of 
a  knight  in  black  armour,  bearing  a  fetter* 
lock  on  his  shield,  who  stry  singularly 
disappears  immediately  afterwards— thus 
leaving  the  prise  and  honours  of  the  field 
to  the  disinherited  son  of  Cedric,  and  the 
over  of  Rowena.  This  knight,  as  the 
reader  soon  begins  to  suspect,  is  no  other 
than  Richard  himself ;  and  henceforth 
the  whole  incidents  of  die  tale  are  made 
to  bear  upon  the  approaching  resumption 


of  his  rights,  by  the  too  long  captive  me- 
nattclu 

But  although  Rowena  be  the  queen  of 
the  tourney,  and  acknowledged  by  all  to 
be,  both  by  station  and  beauty,  worthy 
of  her  high  place,  there  is  one  present  on 
whom  many  eyes  look  with  warmer  admi- 
ration, and  on  whom  the  sympathies  of  the 
reader  are  soon  fixed  with  tar  intensar  in- 
terest. This  is  Rebecca,  the  beautiful 
Jewess,  the  daughter  of  old  Isaac,  whom 
Ivanhoe  protected  on  his  journey  to  Ashby- 
doJa-Sonche. 

"  Her  form  was  exquisitely  symmetrical, 
and  was  shown  to  advantage  by  a  sort  of 
Eastern  dress,  which  she  wore  according 
to  the  faafakm  of  the  fenmles  of  her  nation.  \ 
Hertwhanof  yellow  silk  suited  well  with 
the  darknem  of  her  complexion.  The  bril- 
liancy of  her  eyes,  the  supers>ardi  of  her 
eyebrows,  her  wsjIUbrmed  aquiline  nose, 
her  teeth  as  white  as  peari,  aadthepsofu- 
shm  of  her  sable  tresses,  which,  each  ar- 
ranged in  its  own  little  spiral  of  twisted 
cutis,  Ml  down  upon  as  Brack  of  a  snow* 
white  neck  and  bosom  as  a  shnarre  of  tfae 
richest  Persian  silk, 
their  natural  colours 
pis  giouod,  permitted  te  be  visiWe— all 
these  constituted  a  combination  of  lovckV 
nam,  which  yielded  not  to  the  loveliest  of 
the  maidens  who  surrounded  her.  It  Is 
true,  that  of  the  golden  and  peari*tndded 
clasps,  which  closed  her  vest  from  the 
throat  to  the  waist,  the  three  uppermost 
were  Jeft  unfastened  on  account  of  the  heat, 
which  something  enlarged  the  prospect  to 
which  we  allude.  A  diamond  necklace, 
with  pendants  of  Inestimable  value,  weie 
by  this  moans  also  made  more  conspicuous. 
The  leather  of  an  ostrich,  fastened  U  her 
turban  by  an  agraffe  set  with  brilliants,  was 
another  distinction  of  the  beautitul  Jewess, 
scoffed  and  sneered  at  by  the  proud  domes 
who  sat  above  her,  but  secretly  envied  by 
those  who  affected  to  deride  them." 

The  appearance  and  behaviour  of  Ivan- 
bee,  the  protector  of  her  father,  snakes  an 
impression  on  this  radiant  creature  not  the 
less  profound,  that,  even  for  this  its  begin- 
ning, her  love  is  one  of  hopelessness.  Af- 
ter the  tourney  is  over,  she  has  the  wound- 
ed Ivunhoe  conveyed  to  the  house  where 
her  lather  and  she  are  lodged,  in  order  that 
she  may  have  an  opportunity  of  exerting, 
in  his  behalf,  that  medical  skill  wkkh  was 
at  this  period  well  nigh  confined  to  those  of 
her  nation,  and  of  which  she  was  already 


celebrated,  for  possemmg  alar  more  than  ~ 
ordinary  portion.  Here  she  nurses  him, 
during  the  night,  with  a  mysterious  tender- 
ness, that  makes  her  tar  more  than  his 
physician;  and  neat  day,  when  it  is  ne* 
cessary  that  her  father  and  she  should 
return  to  York,  she  insists  on  taking  him 
with  them  in  a  litter  that  bis  cute  may  not 
be  left  unfinished.  They  travel  in  company 
with  Cedric  the  Saxon,  who  Httle  suspects 
that  his  son  is  the  siek  mania  the  litter. 
Their  journey  lies  through  another  part  of 
the  same  mighty  forest  ■  the  scene  at  this 
period  of  innumerable  acts  of  violence  ; 
and  on  their  way,  the  party  is  surrounded 
byasetof  faravns,  dad  hka  outlaws  of  the 
wood,  who  convey  the  whole  of  them  to 
Torqnittstooe,  an  ancient  Saxon  castle,  and 
in  the  possession  of  the  Norman  Rarest 
Fnmt«de»lketi£  The  appearance  of  the 
place  to  which  they  ate  carried,  provokes  n 
suspicion  that  their  captors  are  not  men* 
outlaws,  stimulated  by  the  ordinary  desire 
of  booty ;  not  is  it  long  ere  their  suspicions 
are  eoaffimiid  and  darkened.  The  master 
of  the  band  is  no  other  than  Brian  de  Bote- 
GuUbert,  the  fierce  Templar.  His  object 
is  not  booty. ■but  the  Jewess,  Rebecca, 
whose  charms  have  filled  the  whole  of  his 
passionate  sunt  ever  since  he  sa  w  her  at  the 
lists  of  Ashby.  Rut  he  is  furnished  with 
the  means  of  seising  her  by 
Beeuf,  who  is  anxious  to  get  hold  of 
of  York,  that  he  may  deal  with  bias,  as 
the  Normans  of  these  days  thought  it  right 
to  deal  with  Jews.  Cedric,  the  sharer  of 
their  perils,  the  father,  and  the  daughter, 
are  conveyed  to  separate  prisons,  there  to 
await  their  separate  dooms — while  the 
wounded  and  helpless  Ivanhoe,  and  the 
rest  of  those  that  attended  them,  are  flung 
into  dungeons,  there  to  abide  the  issue  of 
the  troubles  of  their  supposed  superiors. 
With  the  different  scenes  that  occur  in  this 
castle,  during  the  day  these  captives,  spend 
there,  the  whole  of  the  second  volume  is 
filled— and  it  is  in  this  part  of  the  hook 
perhaps,  .that  the  most  striking  delineation 
of  the  spirit  of  those  tumukuous  times  is 
to  be  found. 


interested  benefits  are  so  common,  that 
we  need  not  be  astonished  if  gratitude  be 
rare. 

laJfeyonr  tradesman's  receipt,  akhough 
you  pay  ready  i 
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FO*  TO  LAOHBS'  LtTUAftY  CABINET. 

Sequestered  from  the  gay  scenes  of  difr 
sipation,  and  the  watchful  eye  of  a  oeeso- 
rions  world,  I  suffer  my  youthful  imagma- 
tioii  to  soar  serenely  in  the  airy  walks  of 
excursive  fancy.  The  air  is  clear  and  tran- 
quil— a  cloudless  sty,  scattered,  with  re- 
splendent stars,  most  delightfully  embel- 
lishes the  azure  dome.  The  goddess  Cyn- 
thia, enrolled  in  a  silver  vest,  diffuses  her 
glittering  rays  upon  the  spangled  socge,  and 
all  nature  is  hushed  into  a  pleasing  requiem. 
The  imperfect  semblance  of  day,  caused 
by  her  borrowed  tight  shining  through  the 
distant  woods*  inspires  the  mind  with  a 
placid  melancholy.  The  gentle  zephyrs 
whisper  through  the  rustling  tie**,  the 
midnight  damps  infect  the  lucid  air,  and 
the  noisy  bark  of  the  faithful  mastiff  assails 
the  attentive  ear.  With  supreme  delight, 
I  contemplate  the  nobleness  of  the  heavenly 
arch,  reflected  in  the  faithful  mirror  of  the 
crystal  pool.  The  shrill  cries  of  the 
screecbowl  awake  the  most  melancholy 
sensations,  and  the  mouldering  ruins  of  a 
stupendous  tower,  adds  to  the  gloomy  land- 
scape. This  awful  silence  fills  my  sou) 
with  noble  and  religious  sentiments*  At 
this  solemn  hour  the  ambitious  student,  en- 
joying the  sweets  of  retirement,  unfolds  the 
luxuriant  pages  of  history,  marks  the  die* 
similarity  of  ages,  admires  the  achievements 
of  heroism,  spurns  the  vile  acts  of  treach- 
ery, and  enriches  bis  understanding  with 
every  source  of  knowledge  that  can  delight 
the  eve  or  morn  of  his  fleeting  existence. 
Now  the  poor,  unfortunate,  and  miserable 
prostitute,  estranged  from  the  endearing 
caresses  of  parental  affection,  and  disre- 
garded by  the  friends  of  modesty  and  virtue, 
wanders  through  the  silent  city  to  allure 
unwary  youth  by  her  fetal  powers  of  delu- 
sion, and  often  causes  a  tear  to  flow  from 
the  eye  of  sensibility.  Now  the  midnight 
reveller  consumes  the  feathery  hours  of  life, 
involved  in  the  baneful  scenes  of  dissipa- 
tion, and  an  alien  to  the  soothing-transports 
of  conscious  innocence.  Now  many  an 
amiable  and  virtuous  female,  who  perhaps 
has  sacrificed  the  sublime  delights  of  pa- 
rental approbation,  to  gratify  the  volatile 
passion  of  youth,  trims  the  almost  expiring 
taper,  and  waits  in  torturing  suspense  for 
her  beloved  partner;  while  he,  callous 
to  every  tender  feeling  of  humanity,  is 
squandering  away  the  future  prospects  of 
an  infant  family  at  the  destructive  and 


ever  detested  gaming  table.  Now,  under 
the  silent  mask  of  night,  the  unfeeling  des- 
perado piuages  the  dagger  into  the  breast 
of  innocence,  and  the  lurking  thief  disturbs 
the  slumbers  of  peaceful  families.  Now 
many  poor .  wretches  in  the  fading  eve  of 
life,  and  enduring  the  pains  of  acute  disease, 
anticipate  the  dawning  day,  in  hope  of  i 
ceiving  the  lenient  balm  of  kind  relief. 
Now  ebon  nightims  resumed  her  dreary 
throne,  and  casts  her  sable  mantle  over  the 
lively  fece  of  nature;  the  sage  philosopher 
with  sweet  pleasure  delights  to  contemplate 
the  beauties -of  the  starry  world,  and  trace 
the  wonders  of  the  milky  way.  Oh!  how 
can  senseless  mortals  forget  that  universal 
and  visible  wisdom  which  governs  the  world 
with  so  much  splendour !  Con  there  in- 
hale the  vital  air,  a  wretch  so  devoid  of 
common  sense,  as  to  profess  the  principles 
of  Atheism,  while  he  views  the  brilliant 
aspect  of  those  radiant  globes  which  roil 
above- me  skies,  and  the  variegated  canopy 
of  heaven  ?  Reason  recoils  at  the  idea, 
and  pity  sheds  a  tear  at  frail  humanity  ! 

While  the  simple  rustic  tastes  the  sweets 
of  calm  repose— while  hoary  ageis  buried 
in  oblivion  from  the  cares  of  the  past  day— 
wfctle  the  miserable  find  a  respite  from  their 
sorrow,  and  all  nature  is  hushed  into  a 
pleasing  calm,  I  enjoy  the  refined  delights 
of  contemplation,  and  view  the  silent  scenes 
of  gloomy  midnight 

EVEKARD. 

Jbmuvyta,  1600. 


ANECDOTE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

In  1754,  he  was  stationed  at  Alexandria 
with  his  regiment,  the  only  one  in  the  co- 
lony, and  of  which  he  was  colonel.  There 
happened  at  that  time  to  be  an  election  in 
Alexandria  for  members  of  the  assembly, 
and  the  ballot  ran  high  between  colonel 
George  Fairfax  and  Mr.  WHfiam  Ehsey. 
Washington,  was  on  die  side  of  Fairfax, 
and  a  William  Payne  headed  the  friends  of 
Ehey.  In  the  course  of  the  contest,  Wash- 
ington grow  vera*  warm,  (lor  his  passions 
naturaMy  were  terrible;  though  a  wise 
regasti  to  duty,  i.««  kamomr  aad  hqppinem, 
soon  reduced  them  to  proper  command) 
and  unluckily  said  something  to  Mr.  Payne, 
who,  though  but  a  cu6  in  sue,  was  a  lion 
in  hearty  elevated  his  shelalah,  and,  at  a 
blow,  extended  our  hero  on  the  ground. 
News  was  soon  carried  to  the  regiment  that 
their  colonel  was  murdered  by  the  mob ! 


On  the  passion  of  the  soldiers,  who  .doated 
on  their  commander,  such  a  report  fell  at 
once  like  a  flash  of  lightning  on  a  magasine 
of  gunpowder.  In  a  moment  the  whole 
regiment  was  under  arms,  and  in  rapid 
motion  towards  the  town,  bnrmag  for  ven» 
geaaee.  During  this  time,  Washington  had 
been  liberally  piled  with  cold  water,  arid* 
and  volatile* ;  and,  happily  for  Mr.  Payne 
and  Ids  party,  was  so  for  recovered  as  to 
get  out  and  meet  his  enraged  soldiers,  who 
crowded  around  Urn  with  faces  of  honest 
joy  to  see  him  alive  again.  After  thanking 
them  for  such  an  evidence  of  attachment  to 
him,  he  assured  them  that  be  was  not  hurt 
in  the  least,  and  begged  them  by  their  love 
of  him  and  of  their  duty,  to  return  peacea- 
bly to  their  barrack*.  As  far  himself,  he 
went  to  bis  room,  generously  chastising  his 
passion,  which  had  thus  struck  out  a  spark 
that  had  like  to  have  thrown  the  whole 
town  into  a  flame;  aad  feeling  himself 
the  agrosser  of  Mr.  Payne,  he  resolved  to 
make  him  the  honourable  reparation  of 
asking  his  pardon.  No  sooner  had  he  made 
this  heroic  resolution,  than  recovering  that 
delicious  gayety  which  ever  accompanies 
good  purposes  in  n  virtuous  mind,  he  went 
to  a  ball  that  night,  and  behaved  as  plea* 
santly  as  though  nothing  had  happened* 
Early  next  morning  he  wrote  a  polite  note 
of  invitation  to  Mr.  Payne,  to  meet  him  at 
the  tavern.  Payne  took  it  for  a  challenge, 
and  repaired  to  the  Savons,  m  full  expecta- 
tion of  smelling  gunpowder*  But  what 
was  his  surprise  on  entering  the  chamber, 
to  see,  in  lieu  of  a  brace  of  pistols,  a  de- 
canter of  wine  and  a  pair  of  glasses  on  the 
table.  Washington  rose  to  meet  him,  and 
offering  his  hand  with  a  smile,  began— 
"  Mr.  Payne y  to  err  sometimes,  is  nature, 
to  rectify  error,  is  always  glory;  IbeHeve 
I  mm  wrong  in  the  ajfmr  of  yesterday: 
you  have  had,  I  think,  some  satisfaction, 
and  if  you  deamthat  sufieient,  here  is  my 
hand,  1st  us  be  friends." 

An  act  of  such  sublime  virtue,  produced 
its  proper  effect  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Payne, 
who,  from  that  moment,  became  the  most 
enthusiastic  admirer  and  friend  of  Wash- 
ington, and,  for  his  sake,  ready  at  any 
time  to  charge  up  to  a  battery  of  two-and- 
forty  pounders. 

Would  our  youtk  but  be  persuaded  to 
act  in  a  style  so  correct  and  so  heroical, 
our  papers  would  no  longer  shock  us  with 
accounts  of  elegant  young  men  murdering 
each  other,  on  false  principles  of  honour : 
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and,  by  one  desperate  deed,  tasewanf  them- 
selves of  all  pretent  pleasure,  and  of  all 
future  hope*  Would  they  but  exert  the 
courage,  the  onfy  true  courage,  to  stamp 
into  immediate  silence  the  clamours  of  bru- 
tish passion,  and  to  leap  at  the  sacred  call 
of  duty,  they  might  long  live  as  good  chil- 
dren, to  equal  the  hopes  of  their  fond  pa- 
rents \  as  good  citrieas,  with  their  virtues 
to  enrich  their  country ;  as  good  husbands, 
to  Mess  the  sea  they  were  bora  to  love  and 
to  protect)  and,  at  length,  like  Washing- 
ton, attain  to  good  old  age, "  crowned  with 
riches  and  with  honours  ?" 

"  A  life  bow  glorious  ?  to  hi*  country  dear. 
Her  int  in  council,  and  her  first  in  war. 
May  fait  eiample  all  oar  sons  inspire ! 
And  from  their  father*  history  catch  his  fire." 


INCREDIBLE  PUNISHMENT. 


transgressor  was  sent  back  to  prison,  and 
the  business  resumed  the  two  following 
days,  after  three  very  hearty,  but  unplea- 
sant meals,  I  am  convinced,  by  occular 
proof,  that  every  leaf  of  the  book  was 
actually  swallowed.— Lomdom  Paper. 


"  A  great  book  is  a  great  evil/'  said  an 
nneient  writer— an  axiom  which  an  unfor* 
tunate  Russian  author  felt  to  his  cost-* 
«  Whilst  I  was  at  Moscow/'  says  a  plea- 
sant traveller,  "  a  quarto  volume  was  pub- 
lished in  favour  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people;  a  singular  subject,  when  we  con- 
sider the  place  where  the  book  was  printed. 
In  this  work,  the  iniquitous  venality  of 
the    public  functionaries,   and  even  the 
conduct  of  the  sovereign,  was  scrutinized 
and  censured  with  great  freedom.    Such  n 
book,  and  in  such  a  country,  naturally 
attracted  general  notice,  and  the  offender 
was  taken  into  custody.    After  being  tried 
in  a  very  summary  way,  his  production 
wu  determined  to  be  a  libel,  and  the  writer 
was  condemned  to  eat  ft*  oum  word*.— 
The  singularity  of  such  a  sentence,  induced 
pie  to  see  it  put  into  execution.    A  scaffold 
was  erected  in  one  of  the  moat  public 
streets  of  the  city;  the  imperial  provost, 
the  magistrates,  the  physicians,  and  sur- 
geons of  the  Czar  attended  ;  the  book  was 
separated  from  its  binding,  the  margin  cut 
off,  and  every  leaf  rolled  up  like  a  lottery 
ticket  when  taken  out  of  the  .wheel  at 
Guildhall.    The  author  was  then  served 
with  them  leaf  by  leaf,  by  the  provost, 
who  pot  them  into  his  mouth,  to  the  no 
small  diversion  of  the  spectators ,  he 
obliged  to  swallow  this  unpalatable  food, 
on  pain  of  the  knout,  in  Russia  more  dread- 
ful than  death.    As  soon  as  the  medical 
gentlemen  were  of  opinion  that  he  had  re- 
ceived into  his  stomach,  as  much  at  the 
time,  as  was  consistent  with  his  safety,  thej 


CRYSTAL  SUMMER  HOUSE. 

Furetiere  has  given  a  description  of  a 
very  curious  crystal  sununer  house,  invent- 
ed for  the  king  of  Siam.  The  description 
was  transmitted  to  him  by  a  friend  who  has 
had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  it, 

The  king  of  Siam  has  in  one  of  his 
try  paUces,  a  most  singular  pavillion.  The 
tables,  the  chairs,  the  closets,  &c  are  all 
composed  of  crystal.  The  walls,  the  eeUr 
ing,  and  the  floors,  are  formed  of  pieces  of 
plate  glass,  of  about  an  inch  thick,  and  six 
feet  square,  so  nicely  united  by  a  cement, 
which  is  as  transparent  as  glass  itself,  that 
the  most  subtile  water  cannot  penetrate. 
Thereis  but  one  door,  which  shuts  so  closely, 
that  it  is  as  iinpenetrable  to  the  water  as 
the  rest  of  this  singular  building.  A  Chi- 
nese engineer  has  constructed  it  thus,  as  a 
certain  remedy  against  the  insupportable 
heat  of  the  climate.  This  pavillion  is  twest* 
ty-eight  feet  in  length,  and  seventeen  in 
breadth ;  it  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
basin,  paved  and  ornamented  with  marble 
of  various  colours.  They  fill  this  basin 
with  water  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  it  is  emptied  as  quickly.  When  you 
enter  the  pavillion,  the  door  is  immedi- 
ately closed,  and  cemented  with  mastick, 
to  hinder  the  water  from  entering;  it  is 
then  they  open  the  sjnkes,  and  this  great 
basin  is  soon  fitted  with  water,  which  is 
even  suffered  to  overflow  the  land;  so  that 
the  pavillion  is  entirely  under  water,  ex- 
cept at  the  top  of  the  dome,  wnkb-is  left 
untouched,  for  the  benefit  of  respiration. 
Nothing  is  more  charming  than  the  agreea- 
ble coolness  of  this  delicious  place,  while 
the  extreme  fervour  of  the  sun,  boils  on 
the  surface  of  the  freshest  fountains. 


The  grand  object  of  travelling,  (said 
Johnson)  is  to  see  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. On  those  shores  were  the  four 
great  empires  of  the  world;  the  Assyrian, 
the  Persian,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman. 
AH  our  religion,  almost  all  our  law,  almost 
ail  our  arts,  almost  all  that  sets  us  above 
savages,  has  come  to  us  from  lhe  shores 
of  die  MedHesraneaBi 


ANECDOTE* 

Taking  timeby  the  Forelock.— The  late 
Lord  Nelson  betd  promptitude  of  measures, 
and  exactness  as  to  time,  as  most  valuable 
qualities.  On  a  certain  occasion  he  desired 
a  tradesman  to  send  off  some  articles  for 
him,  as  soon  as  6,  A.  M.  On  the  man's 
saying,  "  Yes,  my  Lord,  I  will  be  on  the 
spot  myself  by  six  o'clock,"  his  Lord- 
ship mildly  touched  him  on  the  shoulder, 
and  with  a  very  significant  look,  added, 
«  Mr.  ■  ■  ,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before, 
if  you  please.19  The  tradesman  seemed 
astonished;  but  stammered  out,  a  Surely, 
my  Lord,  if  you  wish  it ;  yes,  a  quarter 
before  six ;  yes,  a  quarter  before,  instead 
of  six  r*  «  Right/'  said  his  Lordship,  "  it 
is  to  that  quarter  before  the  time,  that  I 
owe  all  the  good  I  ever  did." 


The  Retort  Courteous. — Bishop  Attei- 
bury  happened  to  say,  upon  a  certain  bill, 
then  in  discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
that "  he  had  prophesied  last  winter  this 
bill  would  be  attempted  in  the  present  ses- 
sion ;  and  he  was  sorry  to  find  that  he  had 
proved  a  true  prophet."  My  Lord  Co- 
ningsby,  who  spoke  after  the  Bishop,  and 
always  spoke  id  a  passion,  desired  the 
house  to  remark,  "  that  one  of  the  Right 
Reverend  had  set  himself  forth  as  a  prophet ; 
but  for  his  part,  he  did  not  know  what 
prophet  to  liken  him  to,  unless  to  that  fu- 
rious prophet  Balaam,  who  was  reproved 
by  his  own  ass."  The  Bishop,  in  a  reply, 
with  great  wit  and  calmness,  exposed  this 
rude  attack,  concluding  thus :  "  since  the 
noble  Lord  hath  discovered  in  our  manners 
such  a  similitude,  I  am  well  content  to  be 
compared  to  the  prophet  Balaam :  but,  my 
Lords,  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  make  out  the 
other  part  of  the  parallel !  I  am  sure  that 
I  have  been  reproved  by  nobody  but  his 
Lordship." 


A  parish  minister  once  took  occasion,  in 
the  purpk,  to  describe  the  devotional  and 
solemn  effect  of  the  organ,  in  public  wor- 
ship, and  to  solicit  a  contribution  from  the 
congregation  to  procure  one.  On  coming 
out  of  church,  a  gentleman  observed  to  a 
friend,  "  I  wiH  give  nothing  towards  the 
organ;  I  mean  to  present  the  table  of 
commandments."  "  I  advise  you,"  replied 
the  friend,"  fo  keep  thecow*andments,*nd 
R  give  something  else  to  the  church." 
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POETRY. 


FOR  TOR  LAOIIS'  LtTBRAjtr  13 ABtftST. 

TO  HORTENTtTJS. 

llie  harp  wu  hushed— the  gates  of  heaven 

Blew  o'er  Its  silent  strings  in  Tain, 
They  answered  not— the  cloud  was  riven, 

Nor  echoed  o%o  the  notes  of  para. 
A  storm  too  rude  had  swept  the  lyre, 

Rending  its  fragile  strings  apart, 
And  (aint  and  feeble  gjtow'd  the  lire 

Which  once  had  warm'd  the  youthful  heart. 

Bat  thoagh  the  harp  neglected  laid, 

Like  flowers  upon  a  loner/  wild, 
Where  never  mortal  step  hath  stray 'd—» 

Whore  never  mortal  eye  hath  smiled. 
Yet  doom  not  it  was  lov'd  the  less, 

Although  'twas  thrown  forsaken  by  J 
Nor  think  H  lost  the  power  to  bless 

The  breast  which  oft  hath  known  the  sigh. 

No— each  the  soul-affecting  power, 
The  heavenly  muse  first  gave  the  lyre, 

It's  sound  could  calm  the  stormy  hour, 
And  loll  the  rage  of  wild  desire— 

Could  charm  the  dolphins  of  the  deep- 
Relieve  the  tortur*d  shades  of  hell, 

And  force  Hs  sullen  powers  to  weep 
For  him*  who  touch'd  the  strings  so  well. 

And  though  long  years  have  roU'd  along 

Since  musk  left  her  native  sphere, 
To  dwell  on  earth— the  voice  of  song 

Hath  « v«r  been  and  shall  be  dear. 
Yes,  ever  in  the  march  of  time, 

Snail  malic  blow  her  trumpet  load, 
Cutti  creation's  range  sublime, 

Is  mended  in  oblivion's  shroud. 

FLORIO. 
Clcnxrack,  Jan.  1620. 
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Fond  man ! — bat  mark  yon  iroag'd  tomb, 

That  rears  its  marble  frontlet  high — 
Enclos'd  within  Hs  murky  gloom, 

The  mould'ring  bones  of  heroes  lie : — 
Where  now's  that  eye  with  courage  lit, 

That  ftash'd  on  foee  its  lightning  glance ; 
Bat  when  was  o'er  the  passing  fit, 

Where  love  his  summer  frolic  danc'd  * 

Where  is  that  voice,  whose  magic  spell 

Could  cheer  the  lagging  of  the  fight— 
Could  make  the  soldier's  bosom  swell, 

And  nerve  the  patriot's  soul  with  might  ? 
Where  is  that  arm— that  stalwart  arm, 

On  battle  field  that  hurl'd  the  brand— 
f  hat  wav'd  its  banner-flag— «  charm— 

A  star  of  vSct'ry  to  his  band  ?  . 

Where  b  that  form—that  manly  form— 

The  palace  of  a  nobler  soul* 
That  rode,  like  angel,  on  the  storm, 

While  death-cloads  round  him  darkly  roll*? 


Where  is  that  heart,  whose  heav'ncaoght  spark 

Kindled  at  glory's  spell-lit  name- 
That  soar'd  triumphant  as  the  lark, 
Yet  owa'd  at  times  love's  softer  flame  f 

Forever  gone  1— the  son's  first  glow, 

When  mora  has  chas'd  away  night's  gloom. 
With  golden  flowers  decks  the  brow 

Of  yonder  proud  and  crested  tomb ! 
Yet  it  cannot  the  miata  dispel, 

That  death  has  wove  around  his  prey  j 
Or  light  with  life  the  dost  that  dwells, 

Where  hope  has  never  shed  iU  ray  1 

What  thoagh  their  triumphs  swell  abroad, 

And  twine  with  laurel  wreaths  their  name  ? 
What  thoagh  their  deeds  the  minstrel  land, 

And  crown  them  with  eternal  fame  t 
That  cannot  sooth  their  dull  cold  ear, 

Or  animate  their  pulseless  breast; 
Nor  rouse  mem  from  their  death-erown'd  bier, 

Or  break  their  dreamless,  wakeless  rest 
CA8TALIO. 
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A  THOUGHT. 

Ah!  wheiU  mortal  happiness?  I 

The  ephemeral  splendour  of  a  summer  day ! 
The  snow-drop  glitt'ring  in  the  morning  sheen ; 

The  insects  sporting  Id  the  solar  ray . 

Anon>  death's  winfry  blast  sweeps  all  away. 
The  flowerlate  blossoming  in  the  smiles  of  heav'n, 

Now  wvuWd,  blighted,  sinking  to  decay ; 
The  blasted  oak,  by  secret  lightning  riven, 

Frail  man's  precarious  state, and  fearful  enddis- 
play. 

MATILDA 
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TO  MISS  M- 


Onherbirihdsg. 

Now,  when  at  length,  on  timet  swtftmoving  wing, 
Another  year  has  quietly  flown  away ; 

What  does  the  grateful  mote  prepare  to  bring 
A  votive  offering  on  4his  festal  day  t 

What  new,  what  lovely  thoagpt  can  she  aflbrd, 
To  draw  from  thee  onesweet,  approving smMeP 

What  splendid  mine  of  fancy,  onesplor'd, 
Will  yield  *  jewel  to  reward  her  toil  ? 

Alas !  sad  fears  oppress  my  drooping  muse, 
And  chilling  doubts  on  every  side  combine ; 

Sad  fears  and  doubts,  that  she  can  ne'er  produce, 
A  verse  that's  suited  to  such  worth  as  thine. 

But  thoughts  rude,and  though  my  words  are  few, 
I  hope  for  pardon  whilst  I  offer  here, 

What  sore  in  this  assembling  world  is  new— 
The  ./fervent  tttetet  of  a  friend  sincere. 

And  these,  fair  maid,  believe,  though  every  boor, 
My  ardent,  and  my  only  prayers  will  be, 

That  heav'n,wlth  ever  bount'oas  hand  may  sbow'r . 
Increase  of  virtue,  and  of  charms  for  thee.     I 


MaynocoiTodingcemwymmdperplei; 

Serene  end  happy,  glide  thy  life  away . 
No  anxious  thoughts  e'er  intervene  to  vex, 

Or  change  the  peaceful  tenor  of  thy  day . 

And  that  thou  may'st  remain  with  peace  of  mind 
Through  each  revolving  year  supremely  blest, 

Nor  in  life's  path  one  thorn  of  sorrow  find ; 
By  fortune  favour'd,  and  by  health  carest. 

TREBOF 

TO  SSfJM. 
Oh!  son  of  song,  why  skeps  thy  lyre, 

Why  hush'd  is  each  harmonious  string* 
Oh  rouse  thee!  press  the  dulcet  wire 

Of  lopt,  of  hope,  or  sorrow  sing. 
Why  wilt  thou  silent  thus  remain, 

While  other  to*  thy  laurels  steal. 
Oh  reuse  thee!  tune  thy  lyre  again, 

Teach  them  to  #tng,  and  ut  to /eel. 

IDAt 

Fr*m"hanhotf  menewAbvef,  bytheatUjm^f 
Wa*rty. 

HEBREW  SONG, 

SV  REBECCA,  THE  JEWESS'. 

When  Israel,  of  the  Lord  belov'd, 

Out  from  the  land  of  bondage  came) 
Her  father's  God  before  her  mov'd, 

An  awful  guide  in  smoke  and  flame. 
By  day,  along  the  astonished  land, 

The  clondy  pillar  glided  slow ; 
By  night,  Arabia's  erf  mson'd  sands 

Betnrn'd  the  fiery  column's  glow. 

There  rose  the  choral  hymn  of  praise, 

And  trump  and  timbrel  answer'd  keen, 
And  Zion's  daughters  poer'd  their  lays. 

With  priests'  and  warriors'  voice  between. 
Nofwrtentesmvourfoeaamase; 

Forsaken  Israel  wanders  lone, 
Our  fathers  would  not  know  thy  ways. 

And  thou  hast  left  them  to  their  own. 

But  present  still,  though  now  unseen ! 

When  brightly  shines  the  prosperous  day, 
Be  thoughts  of  thee  a  cloudy  screen, 

To  temper  the  deceitful  ray. 
.  And,  oh !  where  stoops  on  Judah's  path, 

In  shade  and  storm,  the  frequent  night, 
Bethonlottg-suaTVing,  slow  to  wrath, 

A  burning  and  a  shining  light ! 

Oar  harps  woieft  by  Babel's  streams, 

The  tyrant's  jest,  the  Gentile's  scorn : 
No  censor  round  oar  altar  beams ; 

And  mute  are  timbrel,  trump,  and  horn. 
Bnt  thou  hast  said,  the  blood  of  goat, 

The  flesh  of  rams,  I  wiH  not  prite  ; 
A  contrite  heart,  a  humble  thought, 

Are  mine  accepted  sacrifice. 

Said  Celia  to  a  reverend  Dean, 

What  reason  can  be  given, 
Brace  marriage  is  a  holy  thing, 

That  they  have  none  m  heaven. 
They  have,  says  he,  no  women  there  r 

She  quick  returns  tho  jest ; 
Women  there  are,  but  I'm  afraid 

They  cannot  find  a  priest. 
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NEW-YORK, 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  20,  1820. 


REMOVAL. 

The  Office  of  (be  Ladies'  Literary  CabKet, 
U  removed  to  236  Broadway. 

TO  CORRESMNPENTS. 

A  moltitude  of  communications  are  on  hand, 
which.  shall  .receive  dM  attention. 

We  have  just  recefved,from  England,  La  Belle 
AsumbUe  for  November;  Sew  Monthly  Magazine, 
for  December ;  Repository  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Fathions,  for  December;  and  the  European  Ma- 
gasinc,  for  November :  from  which  we  shall  make 
copious  extracts,  in  our  next,  and  several  succeed- 
ing numbers.  , 

THE  MELODIST. 

The  Melodist,  Wo.  1,  is  at  length  published, 
and  will  be  followed  by  a  weekly  succession  of 
numbers,  until  the  work  is  completed.  For  sale 
at  this  office. 

Hard  times.— Cashmere  shawls,  are  selling  at 
auction,  in  this  city,  as  high  as  three  hundred  mod 
twenty  doUari  each. 

The  sum  of  |4»4  76,  was  collected  at  Portland, 
on  Sunday,  the  18th  nut  for  the  relief  of  the  suf- 
ferers at  Savannah. 

Sflwnf»*BmJL--The  receipts  on  Monday,  the 
14th,  and  on  Sefterday,  the  18th  inst  amounted  to 
$4,1*4.  TTieiiaa»berttfu>poelt»wa>f»,efwkich 
46  were  renewals. 


4ppf*ti^£t>a?y.— Thbexeellent  Institution 
in  Boston,  comprises  one  thousand  vohunes  of 
books,  on  the  mechanic  arte,  history,  trajrels, 
voyages,  and  moral  and  religious  works,  which 
are  loaned,  gratis,  to  apprentices.  The  library 
appears  to  nave  been  formed  from  donations  of 
hooka,  which  have  been  moat  liberally  bestowed. 
Those  worthy  men  who  hare  accomplished  its 
foundation,  will  have  the  consolation  of  entering 
that  which  is  above  all  praise— of  planting  the 
seeds  of  inmHsgenct,  during  the  spring  of  life,  In 
a  soil  congenial  10  its  reception,  and  wMeh  might 
otherwise  be  ejects*  with  notions  pan**.  As 
one,  among  many  other  instances,  of  the  good 
opinion,  which  is  entertained  of  this  Institution, 
we  record  the  following  letter  of  approbation 
from  the  venerable  sage  of  Quincy  >— 

MoKTizttLo,  Feb.  8,  1820. 
Sir— As  I  have  aH  my  life  professed  to  be  every 
sincere  friend  to  the  promotion  of  knowledge, 
and  a  free  circulation  of  it,  through  every  vein 
and  artery  of  the  body  potttio— in  opposition  to 
all  the  well-born,  well-bred,  and  weli-diesseiifew, 
in  every  age  and  country,  who  have  taught  an 
opposite  doctrine  ;  I  cannot  but  applaud  the 
design  of  the  good  people  at  Boston,  for  raising 


a  Library  for  the  use  of  »teos*nici  sttd  their  Ap- 
prentices; and  1  thank  the  Selectmen  for  the 
faculties  they  have  granted  to  the  Institntieil.  * 
will  endeavour  to  look  np  n  volume  ■  an  least  I 
hope  to  send  yon  a  Lexicon  Technicum— not  as 
a  work  of  great  vaneeetthe  present  age,  bet  as 
the  Aeora  from  which  so  many  spreading  Oaks 
have  sprung.  The  English  pretend,  and  tor  what 
I  know,  truly,  that  this  was  the  first  essay  of  the 
kind  in  Europe,  afterwards  enlarged  and  made 
much  more  osefal  by  Chamber's  Dictionary,  then 
emulated  by  the  aseietf  of  France  in  mew  Rney- 
clopediai  since greatly  hsmroved by  Dr.Bees— 
end  since  somewhat  enlarged  by  one  or  two 
editions  fa  America,  and  now  scattered  aH  over 
the  world. 

I  am  requested  to  address  this  letter  to  your 
office,  and  am,  sir,  with  due  respect,  your  most 
obedient  hemnie  servant* 

JOHN  ADAMS. 

Benjamin  Jhusett)  £sj. 

I^iikis  city  imitate  the  example.  We  presume 
a  large  and  select  library  might  be  raised  by  the 
donations  of  oar  citisens. — Col. 

WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS. 

The  City  Inspector  reports  the  death  of  60  per- 
sons, during  the  week,  endmgen8e*urdey>  the 
19th inst  vae.l6men,  14 women,  14  boys,  and 
Hgiris^^fwhoAUwe^renfoTuiieertheageot 

1  year ;  6  between  1  and  £  j  4  between  ft  and  6; 

2  between  6  and  10;  4  between  10  un480;  *  be- 
tween fiO  and  30;  7 between) 80 and 40*  7  be- 
tween  40  and  *0;  6  between  80  and  80}  8  between 
00  and  TO;  1  between  90 and  80 ;  and 2 between 
80  and  00. 

GEORGE  CUMING,  City  Inspector. 


MARRIED, 

On  Monday  evening,  the  14th  inst.  by  the  Rev- 
Mr.Whelpley,  Mr.Sameet  Cos,  to  Miss  Mary 
Brown. 

Same  evening,  by  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Frey,  Mr. 
John  Little,  toMheiagelLasrd. 

On  Taescey  evening,  the  1M  inst.  by  the  Rev*. 
Mr.  FetanvMr.  Charles  F.  Bissttav  to  Miss  Adeila 
Larkin,  both  of  this  dry.  • 

On  Thursday  evening  the  17th  inst  by  the 
Rev.CmasnesP.  WyekesT,  Mr.  Stephen  Meely, 
to  Mrs.  Mary  Asm  Meruit;  end  Mr.  Jotn  Grey, 
to  Miss  Mary  Dickinson,  all  of  this  city. 

On  Saturday  evening  Inst,  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
M<Clelland,  Capt  Stephen  Smith,  of  Rochelle, 
to  Miss  Margaret  Mitchell,  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  George  Mitchell,  of  this  city. 

On  Sunday  evening  last,  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
Van  Velger,  Jackson  Coleman,  to  Miss  Sarah 
Searl,  all  of  this  city. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  16th  inst  at  Hal- 
lett's  Cove,  (L.  I.)  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  steppers,  Mr. 
William  L.  Riker,  to  Mem  Catherine  Brinherisoff, 
both  of  that  place. 

At  Newark,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  16th  Inst 
Anthony  Dey,  Esq.  of  this  city ,  to  Mhe  Harriett* 
Caroline  Richards,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ricteda,  of  see  former  piece; 


DIED, 

On  Tuesday,  the  15th  inst.  Mr.RobyHffi,  % 
native  of  BagssJieV  aged  46  years. 

On  Thursday,  the  17tfcinst  Mrs.  Eleanor  Cham- 
bers, aged  88  years. 

Same  day,  Capt.  Charles  Goodrich,  in  the  63d 
year  of  his  age,  formerly  ef  Newbury  port,  Mass. 

Same  day,  after  e  short  and  pamtul  illness, 
WilMnsnC.Thx>rne,  aged  08  years.    * 

At  Peultney,  Ft.  on  the  morning  of  fee  9th 
inst.  universally  lamented*  after  a  distressing 
sickness  of  one  year,  Mrs.  Sarah  B,  wife  of  Daniel 
Mallary,  jr.  Esq.  aged  28  years.  In  the  early 
death  of  Mrs.  Mattery,  society  monrns  the  loss 
of  one  of  Ha  brightest  ornaments;  her  warm 
heart,  plain  sincerity,  and  universal  benevolence 
secured  her  the  love  of  all.  Although  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance, and  surrounded  by  all  that  could  make  life 
desirable,  she  looked  forward  with  calm  compo- 
sure to  that  hour  when  she  must  bid  her  weeping 
friends  farewell  for  ever,  and  exchange  the  fleet- 
ing scenes  of  this  We  for  the  more  substantial 
joys  of  the  heavenly  world.  Her  funeral  was 
attended  the  Sunday  following  her  death,  by  a 
large  concourse  of  people  from  that  and  the  ad- 
jacent towns,  who,  by  their  unnsuai  solemnity, 
evinced  their  highest  respect  ibr  the  virtues  of 
their  departed  friend. 

In  Buxton,  Mass.  Mrs.  ElunmethMerriH,  aged 
88,  wife  of  Capt  Samuel  Merrill,  who  is  now  in 
the  02d  year  of  his  age.  They  lived  together  in 
the  marriage  state  78  years  ■  and  no  lam  than  971 
have  descended  from  them,  of  whom  Aflat  are 
now  Uvbn>  via.  7  ehttdren,  48  greed-esnlclren, 
IMgreot-gream'eMln^ 
ration. 

In  SmitmteU,  (R.  I.)  on  the  18th  inst.  the  hon. 
Peleg  Arnold,  aged  68.  He  was  a  delegate  from 
that  state  in  the  old  Congress;  bed  been  frequently 
elected  a  member  of  the  general  assembly  from 
Smithneld,  and  for  many  years  sustained  the 
office  of  Chief  Jnstice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Rhode-Island. 
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A  ROMANCE. 

By  the  author  of  «  Waoerhj" 

{Continued  from  page  124.] 

» 

While  her  father  is  in  peril  of  rack  and 
fre,  unless  he  consents  to  purchase  his  free- 
dom by  giving  up  almost  the  whole  of  his 
wealth,  the  beautiful  Jewess  is  threatened 
with  a  fate  neither  less  dark  nor  less  severe. 
The  high  and  majestic  spirit  of  the  damsel, 
expressed  in  the  style  of  her  beauty  and 
demeanour,  forms  the  very  charm  that  has 
fascinated  and  subdued  the  proud-souled 
Templar  Bois-Guilbert ;  but  he  little  sus- 
pects what  a  barrier  the  very  element  of 
his  captivation  is  about  to  oppose  against 
the  fulfilment  of  his  guilty  wishes.  An  old 
Saxon  hag,  the  worn-out  harlot  of  Fronte- 
de-Bceuf,  is  displaced  from  her  apartment 
at  the  summit  of  one  of  the  towers  of  the 
castle  to  make  room  for  Rebecca — and  it  is 
here  that  she  receives  the  first  visit  of  her 
lover.  "  He  woos  her  as  the  lion  woos  his 
bride" 

u  The  prisoner  trembled,  however,  and 
changed  colour,  when  a  step  was  heard  on 
the  stair,  and  the  door  of  the  turret  cham- 
ber slowly  opened,  and  a  tall  man,  dressed 
as  one  of  those  banditti  to  whom  they  owed 
their  misfortune,  slowly  entered,  and  se- 
cured the  door  behind  him ;  his  cap,  pulled 
down  upon  his  brows,  concealed  the  upper 
part  of  his  face,  and  he  held  his  mantle  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  muffle  the  rest.  In  this 
pise,  as  if  prepared  for  the  execution  of 
some  deed  at  the  thought  of  which  he  was 
himself  ashamed,  he  stood  before  the  af- 
frighted prisoner ;  yet,  ruffian  as  his  dress 
bespoke  him,  he  seemed  at  a  loss  to  express 
what  purpose  had  brought  him  thither,  so 
that  Rebecca,  making  an  effort  upon  her- 
self, had  time  to  anticipate  his  explanation. 
She  had  already  unclasped  two  costly  brace- 
lets and  a  collar,  which  she  hastened  to  | 


proffer  to  the  supposed  outlaw,  concluding 
naturally  that  to  gratify  bis  avarice  was  to 
bespeak  his  favour. 

"  '  Take  these,'  she  said,  '  good  friend, 
and  for  God's  sake  be  merciful  to  me  and 
to  my  aged  father  !  These  ornaments  are 
of  value,  yet  are  they  trifling  to  what  he 
would  bestow  to  obtain  our  dismissal  from 
this  castle,  free  and  uninjured.' 

"  *  Fair  flower  of  Palestine,'  replied 
the  outlaw,  *  these  pearls  are  orient,  but 
yield  in  whiteness  to  your  teeth  $  the  dia- 
monds are  brilliant,  but  they  cannot  match 
your  eyes ;  and  ever  since  I  have  taken  up 
this  wild  trade,  I  have  made  a  vow  to  pre- 
fer beauty  to  wealth.' 

"  '  Do  not  do  yourself  such  wrong,'  said 
Rebecca ;  '  take  ransom  and  have  mercy  ! 
Gold  will  purchase  you  pleasure — ta  mis- 
use us,  could  only  bring  thee  remorse.  My 
father  will  willingly  satiate  thy  utmost 
wishes ;  and  if  thou  wilt  act  wisely,  thou 
may'st  purchase  with  our  spoils  thy  restora- 
tion to  civil  society — may'st  obtain  pardon 
for  past  errors,  and  be  placed  beyond  the 
necessity  of  committing  more.' 

"  i  It  is  well  spoken,'  replied  the  outlaw 
in  French,  finding  it  difficult  probably  to 
sustain  in  Saxon  a  conversation  which  Re- 
becca had  opened  in  that  language;  '  but 
know,  bright  lily  of  the  vale  of  Bacca ! 
that  thy  father  is  already  in  the  hands  of  a 
powerful  alchemist,  who  "knows  how  to 
convert  into  gold  and  silver  even  the  rusty 
bars  of  a  dungeon  grate.  The  venerable 
Isaac  is  subjected  to  an  alembic,  which  will 
distill  from  him  all  he  holds  dear,  without 
any  assistance  from  my  requests  or  thy  en- 
treaty. Thy  ransom  must  be  paid  by  love 
and  beauty,  and  in  no  other  coin  will  I 
accept  it.' 

11 '  Thou  art  no  outlaw,'  said  Rebecca, 
in  the  same  language  in  which  he  addressed 
her ;  '  no  outlaw  had  refused  such  offers. 
No  outlaw  in  this  land  uses  the  dialect  in 
which  thou  hast  spoken.  Thou  art  no  out- 
law, but  a  Norman — a  Norman,  noble  per- 
haps in  birth — O  be  so  in  thy  actions,  and 
cast  off  this  fearful  masque  of  outrage  and 
violence.' 

" '  And  thou,  who  canst  guess  so  truly, 
said  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  dropping  the 
mantle  from  his  face,  '  art  no  true  daughter 


of  Israel,  but  iu  all,  save  youth  and  beauty, 
a  very  witch  of  Endor.  I  am  not  an  out- 
law, then,  fair  rose  of  Sharon.  And  I  am 
one  who  will  be  more  prompt  to  hang  thy 
neck  and  arms  with  pearls  and  diamonds, 
which  so  well  become  them,  than  to  deprive 
thee  of  those  ornaments.' 

"  '  What  would'st  thou  have  of  me,'  said 
Rebecca,  '  if  not  my  wealth  ?— We  can 
have  nought  in  common  between  us — you 
are  a  Christian — I  am  a  Jewess — Our  union 
were  contrary  to  the  laws,  alike  of  the 
Church,  and  the  Synagogue.' 

"  <  It  were  so  indeed,'  replied  the  Temp- 
lar, laughing ;  '  wed  with  a  Jewess  ?  De*- 
pardieux  /  Not  if  she  were  the  queen  of 
Sheba.  And  know,  besides,  sweet  daugh- 
ter of  Zion,  that  were  the  most  Christian 
king  to  offer  me  his  most  Christian  daugh- 
ter, with  Languedoc  for  a  dowry,  I  could 
not  wed  her.  It  is  against  my  vow  to  love 
any  maiden,  otherwise  than  par  amour*, 
as  I  will  love  thee.  I  am  a  Templar.  Be- 
hold the  cross  of  my  holy  order.' 

"  c  Darest  thou  appeal  to  it,'  said  Re- 
becca, *  on  an  occasion  like  the  present  ?' 

"  '  And  if  I  do  so,'  said  the  Templar, 
'  it  concerns  not  thee,  who  art  no  believer 
in  the  blessed  sign  of  our  salvation.' 

"  '  I  believe  as  my  fathers  taught,9  said 
Rebecca ;  and  may  God  forgive  my  belief, 
if  erroneous  !  But  you,  Sir  Knight,  what 
is  yours,  when  you  appeal,  without  scruple, 
to  that  which  you  deem  most  holy,  even 
while  you  are  about  to  transgress  the  most 
solemn  of  your  vows  as  a  knight,  and  as  a 
•man  of  religion  ?' 

"  c  It  is  gravely  and  well  preached,  O 
daughter  of  Sirach  !'  answered  the  Temp- 
lar 5  '  but,  gentle  Ccclesiastica,  thy  narrow 
Jewish  prejudices  make  thee  blind  to  our 
high  privilege.  Marriage  were  an  endur- 
ing crime  on  the  part  of  a  Templar j  but 
what  lesser  folly  I  may  practice,  I  shall 
speedily  be  absolved  from  at  the  next  Pre- 
ceptory  of  our  Order.  Not  the  wisest  of 
monarchs,  not  his  father,  whose  examples 
you  must  needs  allow  are  weighty,  claimed 
wider  privileges  than  we  poor  soldiers  of 
the  Temple  of  Zion  have  won  by  our  zeal 
in  its  defence.  The,  protectors  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  may  claim  license  by  the  example 
of  Solomon.' 
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"  *  If  thou  readest  the  Scriptures/  said 
the  Jewess,  '  and  the  lives  of  the  Saints, 
only  to  justify  thine  own  license  and  profli- 
gacy, thy  crime  is  like  (hat  of  him  who 
extracts  poison  from  the  most  healthful  and 
Becessary  herbs/ 

The  eyes  of  the  Templar  flashed  fire  at 
this  reproof—"  <  Hearken/  he  said,  *  Re- 
becca; I  have  hitherto  spoke  mildly  to 
tbee,  but  now  my  language  shall  be  that  of 
a  conqueror.  Thou  art  the  captive  of  my 
bow  and  spear — subject  to  my  will  by  the 
law  of  all  nations,  nor  will  I  abate  an  inch 
of  my  right,  or  abstain  from  taking  by  vio- 
lence, what  thou  refusest  to  entreaty  or 
necessity.' 

"  i  Stand  back,'  said  Rebecca,  '  stand 
back,  and  hear  roe  ere  thouofferest  to  com- 
mit a  sin  so  deadly  !  My  strength  thou 
may'st,  indeed,  overpower,  for  God  made 
women  weak,  and  trusted  their  defence  to 
man's  generosity.  But  I  will  proclaim  thy 
villany,  Templar,  from  one  end  of  Europe 
to  the  other.  I  will  owe  to  the  superstition 
of  thy  brethren,  what  their  compassion 
might  refuse  me.  Each  Preceptory— each 
Chapter  of  thy  Order,  shall  learn,  that,  like 
a  heretic,  thou  hast  sinned  with  a  Jewess. 
Those  who  tremble  not  at  thy  crime,  will 
hold  thee  accursed,  for  having  so  far  dis- 
honoured the  cross  thou  wearest,  as  to  fol- 
low a  daughter  of  my  people.' 

" i  Thou  art  keen-witted,  Jewess,'  re- 
plied the  Templar,  well  aware  of  the  truth 
of  what  she  spoke,  and  that  the  rules  of  his 
Order  condemned,  in  the  most  positive  man- 
ner, and  under  high  penalties,  such  intrigues 
as  he  now  prosecuted,  and  that,  in  some  in- 
stances, even  degradation  had  followed 
upon  it — i  thou  art  sharp-witted,'  he  said, 
'  but  loud  must  be  thy  voice  of  complaint, 
if  it  is  heard  beyond  the  iron  walls  of  this 
castle;  within  these,  murmurs,  laments, 
appeals  to  justice,  and  screams  for  help, 
die  alike  silent  away.  One  thing  only  can 
save  thee,  Rebecca.  Submit  to  thy  fate — 
embrace  our  religion,  and  thou  shalt  go 
forth  in  such  state,  that  many  a  Norman 
lady  shall  yield,  as  well  in  pomp,  as  in 
beauty,  to  the  favourite  of  the  best  lance 
among  the  defenders  of  the  Temple.' 

"  '  Submit  to  my  fate !'  said  Rebecca, 
'  aud  sacred  Heaven  I  to  what  fate  ?— em- 
brace thy  religion  !  and  what  religion  can  it 
be,  that  harbours  such  a  villain  ?  thou  the 
best  lance  of  the  Templars !  craven  Knight ! 
forsworn  Priest!  I  spit  at  tbee,  and  I 
defy  thee.   The  God  of  Abraham's  promise 


hath  opened  an  escape  to  his  daughter — 
even  from  this  abyss  of  infamy.' 

"  As  she  spoke,  she  threw  open  the  lat- 
ticed window  which  led  to  the  bartizan,  and 
in  an  instant  after,  stood  on  the  very  verge 
of  the  parapet,  with  not  the  slightest  screen 
between  her  and  the  tremendous  depth 
below.  Unprepared  for  such  a  desperate 
effort,  for  she  had  hitherto  stood  perfectly 
motionless,  Bois-Guilbert  had  neither  time 
to  intercept  nor  to  stop  her.  As  he  offered 
to  advance,  she  exclaimed,  '  remain  where 
thou  art,  proud  Templar,  or  at  thy  choice 
advance; — one  foot  nearer,  and  I  plunge 
myself  from  the  precipice ;  my  body  shall 
be  crushed  out  of  the  very  form  of  humanity 
upon  the  stones  of  that  court-yard,  ere  it 
becomes  the  victim  of  thy  brutality.' 

"  As  she  spoke  this,  she  elapsed  her 
hands  and  extended  them  towards  Heaven, 
as  if  imploring  mercy  on  her  soul  before  she 
made  the  final  plunge.  The  Templar  hesi- 
tated, and  a  resolution,  which  had  never 
yielded  to  pity  or  distress,  gave  way  to  his 
admiration  of  her  fortitude.  '  Come  down,' 
he  said, '  rash  girl !  I  swear  by  earth,  and 
sea,  and  sky,  I  will  offer  thee  no  offence.' 

"  i  I  will  not  trust  thee,  Templar,'  said 
Rebecca ; '  thou  hast  taught  me  better  how 
to  estimate  the  virtues  of  thine  Order.  The 
next  Preceptory  would  grant  thee  absolution 
for  an  oath,  the  keeping  of  which  concerned 
nought  but  the  honour  or  the  dishonour  of 
a  miserable  Jewish  maiden.' 

"  *  You  do  me  injustice,'  said  the  Temp- 
lar 5  '  I  swear  to  you  by  the  name  which 
I  bear — by  the  cross  on  my  bosom — by  the 
sword  on  my  siq^e — by  the  ancient  crest  of 
my  fathers  do  I  swear,  I  will  do  thee  no 
injury  whatsoever.  If  not  for  thyself,  yet 
for  thy  father's  sake  forbear.  I  will  be  his 
friend,  and  in  this  castle  he  will  need  a 
powerful  one.' 

" '  Alas !'  said  Rebecca, '  I  know  it  but 
too  well— dare  I  trust  thee  ?' 

"  '  May  my  arm's  be  reversed,  and  my 
name  dishonoured,'  said  Brian  de  Bois- 
Guilbert,  '  if  thou  shalt  have  reason  to 
complain  of  me  !  Many  a  law,  many  a  com- 
mandment have  I  broken,  but  my  word 
never.' 

"  '  I  will  then  trust  thee,'  said  Rebecca, 
'  thus  far,'  and  she  descended  from  the  verge 
of  the  battlement,  but  remained  standing 
close  by  one  of  the  embrasures,  or  machi- 
colles,  as  they  were  then  called.  '  Here,' 
she  said, '  I  take  my  stand.  Remain  where 
thoo  art,  and  if  thou  shalt  attempt  to  dimi- 


nish by  one  step,  the  distance  now  between 
us,  thou  shalt  see  that  the  Jewish  maiden 
will  rather  trust  her  soul  with  God,  than  her 
honour  to  the  Templar.' 

"  While  Rebecca  spoke  thus,  her  high 
and  firm  resolve,  which  corresponded  s» 
well  with  the  expressive  beauty  of  her  coun- 
tenance, gave  to  her  looks,  air,  and  manner, 
a  dignity  that  seemed  more  than  mortal. 
Her  glance  quailed  not,  her  cheek  blanched 
not,  for  the  fear  of  a  fate  so  instant,  and  so 
horrible ;  on  the  contrary,  the  thought  that 
she  had  her  fate  at  her  command,  and  could 
escape  at  will  from  infamy  to  death,  gave 
a  yet  deeper  colour  of  carnation  to  her  com- 
plexion, and  a  yet  more  brilliant  fire  to  her 
eye.  Bois-Guilbert,  proud  himself,  and 
high-spirited,  thought  he  had  never  beheld 
beauty  so  animated  and  so  commanding. 

"  '  Let  there  be  peace  between  us,  Re- 
becca,' he  said. 

" '  Peace,  if  thou  wilt,'  answered  Re- 
becca— '  Peace — but  with  this  space  be- 
tween.' 

" '  Thou  needest  no  longer  fear  me/ 
said  Bois-Guilbert. 

"  '  I  fear  thee  not,'  replied  she ;  <  thanks 
to  him  that  reared  this  dizzy  tower-so  high, 
that  nought  could  fall  from  it  and  live — 
thanks  to  him,  and  to  the  God  of  Israel ! 
I  fear  thee  not.'  " 


AWKWARDNESS. 

It  seems  that  university  education,  by 
being  over-much  conversant  with  classical 
learning,  makes  many  of  the  iUiterati  very 
awkward,  when  obliged  to.  appear  in  polite 
assemblies.  The  famous  Bendy  is  a  proof 
of  this.  In  a  journey  he  took  to  France, 
he  went  to  see  the  countess  of  Ferrers,  then 
on  a  party  of  pleasure  at  Paris.  He  found 
with  her  so  much  company,  th&t  he  was 
quite  embarrassed  how  to  behave,  what  to 
say,  or  what  countenance  to  show.  Tired 
of  this  painful  situation,  which  he  could 
not  help  feeling,  he  withdrew  as  awkwardly 
as  he  entered.  So  soon  as  he  was  gone, 
the  Countess  was  asked  who  that  man  was 
they  all  thought  so  ridiculous,  and  on  whom 
every  one  had  something  to  say  and  to  re- 
mark. He  is  so  learned  a  man,  replied  the 
Countess,  that  he  can  tell  you  in  Greek  and 
Hebrew  wha.  t  .  i:  ::  •>.  i,Ml  «:*  -s  n»;  .  m 
how  to  sit  od  mh 

A  woman  i  j  ->\  t •■  *  is  j.k<  a  n»on.    v 
a  china  sho^,  ..*<-  s,~ji  uu  ul>  ^vot:,  muu 
may  do  a  great  deal  of  harm. 
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FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 
HUMBLE  LIFE  IN  IRELAND. 

The  results  of  the  oppressive  policy  of 
Great  Britain,  in  regard  to  Ireland,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  deplorable;  but  some 
mitigating  effects  have  been  produced  along 
wjth  those  which  are  grievous  to  humanity. 
Good  affections  have  been  called  forth  by 
the  afflictions  of  this  unfortunate  depen- 
dency; powerful  talents  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  generous  vindication  of  these 
enslaved  subjects.  Not  only  the  worth  of 
liberty,  and  the  rights  of  men,  have  thus 
been  asserted  and  illustrated ;  but  national 
characteristics  have  been  displayed,  and 
national  prejudices  have  been  removed. 
The  good  seed  of  philanthropy  and  brother- 
ly love  has  thus  been  sown  in  many  a 
heart ;  and  commiseration  and  esteem  have 
been  excited  for  the  victims  of  power.  As 
Americans,  we  are  peculiarly  disposed, 
not  only  to  pity,  but  to  relieve  them.  As 
strangers,  we  have  cordially  received  the 
outcasts  of  the  Emerald  Isle ;  we  have 
cheerfully  imparted  to  them,  every  privilege 
which  we  enjoy,  as  citizens,  and  as  men. 
The  advantages  of  our  government,  and 
our  system  of  education,  are  offered' them, 
to  efface  the  remembrance  of  wrongs,  and 
to  excite  the  striving  of  industry  and  hope. 
We  rejoice  to  communicate  to  them  the 
dignity  of  independence ;  and  we  endea- 
vour to  infuse  into  their  breasts,  the  sym- 
pathies which  grow  up  among  the  par- 
takers of  common  blessings. 

We  not  only  delight  in  the  eloquence 
which  so  nobly  defends  this  injured  and 
suffering  people,  but  we  are  particularly 
affected  by  those  sketches  of  character  and 
manners,  which  exhibit  their  virtues,  and 
their  distress.  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  Lady 
Morgan,  never  afford  us  so  much  pleasure, 
as  when  the  former  forgets  her  favourite 
design  to  be  very  instructive;  and  the  lat- 
ter abandons  her  heroes  and  exquisite 
ladies,  to  give  us  faithful  delineations  of  a 
lively,  hardy,  and  affectionate  race,  whose 
very  vices  grow  out  of  influences,  which 
the  intelligence  and  generosity  of  those 
who  govern  them,  directly  and  indirectly, 
might  change  to  sources  of  virtue  and 
happiness. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  tale,  called 
Maurice  and  Berghetta,  which  has  not  been 
re-published  in  this  country,  are  descrip- 
tive delineations  of  Irish  habits,  and  Irish 
wants :—  i 


ENGLISH   INDUSTRY  COMPARED  WITH  THAT 
OF  THE  IRISH. 

"  There  is  a  part  of  an  Englishman's 
farming  life,  which  an  Irishman  does  not 
live ;  that  is,  between  four  and  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Every  body  here  rises 
before  four  in  winter :  in  Ireland,  no  one 
gets  up  till  half-past  five  in  summer,  nor 
till  half-past  seven  in  winter ;  partly  from 
the  laziness  that  sticks  to  their  bones, 
partly  that  they  think  candlelight  too  ex- 
pensive ;  not  knowing  that  light  and  labour 
make  the  two  halves  of  a  farmer's  fortune. 
An  English  labouring  horse  is  nibbed  down 
and  fed  twice  in  a  winter  morning,  before 
seven  o'clock ;  the  ploughmen  and  carters 
have  all  got  their  hot  breakfasts,  and  are 
ready  to  start  by  the  first  sparkle  of  light ; 
once  out,  they  never  return  till  the  work  is 
finished,  and  only  stop  for  ten  minutes, 
about  nine,  while  the  men  eat  a  morsel  of 
bread  and  cheese,  and  the  horses  a  lock  of 
hay.  They  come  home  at  two  o'clock, 
having  done  twice  the  work  that  we  do, 
in  one  hour's  less  time ;  and  there  is  the 
whole  evening,  with  a  good  portion  of 
daylight,  to  feed  and  dress  their  noble  ani- 
mals as  they  deserve.  While  with  us, 
eight  o'clock  is  an  early  hour  to  get  to  the 
field  in  winter,  where  the  horses  go  without 
their  oats ;  at  nine,  or  half-past,  they  art 
to  be  unyoked,  and  brought  back  to  the 
stable  to  be  fed ;  the  men  have  no  time  to 
tend  them,  for  they  must  get  their  break- 
fasts, and  in  half  an  hour  all  hurry  to  the 
field  again. 

"  The  same  operations  are  repeated, 
with  the  same  neglect  of  horses,  at  one, 
when  all  return  to  dinner.  Away  they 
hurry  again  in  an  hour,  to  get  some  work 
done  before  dark,  and  when  night  ap- 
proaches, they  return  home  full  trot ;  the 
horses  are  turned  to  drink,  which,  from 
their  constant  habit  of  heats  and  chills, 
they  are  able  to  do  without  being  destroyed ; 
there  is  no  candlelight,  and  the  men,  cold, 
comfortless,  and  often  wet,  hurry  over 
dressing  the  horses,  cram  their  racks  with 
hay,  and  all  care  is  over." 

DESCRIPTION  OF  MERRIT  m'cORMICK'3 
DWELLING. 

"  There  was  no  fence  before  the  door, 
where  the  constant  treading  of  the  pigs, 
and  a  green  spring  that  rose  thereabouts, 
had  worked  all  the  soil  into  mire :  to  re- 
medy this,  there  were  stepping  stones,  laid 


at  uneven  distances,  to  pick  your  way; 
but  the  day  I  arrived  being  windy,  Katty 
had  taken  one  of  these  to  put  upon  the 
thateh  of  the  house,  which  had  begun  to 
strip,  and  having  to  wait  till  it  was  re- 
placed, I  had  leisure  to  view  the  premises. 
There  was  no  shelter  to  this  mud  dumicile* 
The  only  thing  like  a  tree,  was  a  thorn 
bush,  cut  fiat  by  the  wind,  on  which  Katty 
hung  her  muslin  to  dry  ;  and  this  accounted 
for  the  many  rents  which  generally  appeared 
in  her  finery.     There  was  a  fine  growth  of 
oats,  in  patches,  on  the  roof  of  the  house; 
where  wrangles  of  new  straw  had  been 
thrust  in,  to  repair  old  breaches  in  the 
thatch ;  but  this  not  having  been  done  iu 
time,  the  mud  wall  had  taken  the  wet,  and 
burst  out :  to  remedy  this,  a  great  buttress 
of  mason-work  had  been  built  to  support 
the  wall,  which  must  have  cost  more  than 
building  a  new  wall  would  have  done; 
however,  it  served  to  lean  against.    The 
house  originally  boasted  of  two  windows* 
each  consisting  of  four  panes  of  glass,  of 
the  kind  called  bull's-eyes ;  one  eye  at  pre- 
sent only  was  left,  the  seven  other  vacancies 
were  stopped  with  two  old  crowns  of  hats, 
the  remains  of  a  scarlet  petticoat,  and 
straw:  so  that  there  was  little  light  but 
what  came  through  the  door,  and  this  had 
to  contend  for  entrance  with  a  cloud  of 
smoke  which  issued  from  within.    The 
dunghill,  or  rather  the  muckhole,  was  at 
the  side  of  the  door;  and  Merrit  persisted 
in  gathering  it  there,  because  it  had  been 
a  dunghill  site  since  the  wars  of  Ireland : 
but  he  knew  it  would  be  no  use  moving  it, 
for  his  wife  would  not  pass  beyond  the 
threshold  of  the  door  to  empty  her  slops, 
or  dispose  of  the  litter  of  the  house.     In- 
side the  house  was  not  much  worse  than  its 
neighbours;  there  was  no  light,  but  plenty 
of  smoke.     The  clay  floor,  trod  into  holes, 
covered  every  thing  with  dust,  and  made 
sweeping  vain ;  which  saved  Katty  a  world 
o(  trouble,  as  the  rats,  which  had  made  a 
burrow  in  the  thatch,  continued  their  ope- 
rations, unmolested,  day  and  night,  and 
showered  down  dirt  and  straws ;  and  Kat- 
ty's  heart  might  have  been  broke  contending 
with  them. 

"  As  I  was  preparing  to  enter,  I  heard 
Katty  screeching, '  Hutchaw !  Oolaghan  !' 
and  out  rushed  a  sow  and  her  pigs.  I 
made  way  for  them;  and  to  these  suc- 
ceeded a  flight  of  hens  and  turkeys,  a  flock 
of  geese9  three  cur  dogs,  and  a  lame  gan- 
der." 
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Some  reflections  in  a  Church-yard,  taken 
from  the  same  work,  and  expressed  in  the 
character  of  a  Parish  Priest,  of  the  Catho- 
lic profession,  display  greater  refinement 
of  sentiment,  and  happier  cultivation  of 
the  heart,  than  we  are  apt  to  ascribe  to 
that  order : — 

"  Hither  the  young  should  come  to  learn 
how  quickly  falls  the  star  of  human  glory  : 
and  many  a  one  I  have  since  sent  a  pilgrim 
to  Kilbride  church-yard.  Even  though  my 
eyes  were  dimmed  with  tears,!  could  not  but 
be  struck  with  the  gorgeous  prospect  from 
the  spot  where  I  stood.  The  river  Ovoca, 
.dark  between  its  mountain  banks,  that  were 
covered  to  the  sky  with  eternal  oaks,  here 
poured  its  flood  into  the  glittering  sea.  To 
the  right,  Shelton  Abbey,  with  its  long  line 
of  towers,  gave  sanctity  to  the  beauty  of 
the  scenery,  proclaiming  God  in  the  most 
superb  retreat  of  nature.  Thither  I  bent 
my  steps,  solacing  my  mind  with  the  re- 
flection, that,  frail  as  all  good  and  beauty 
were  here  below,  they  were  sufficient  to  be 
a  pledge,  that  a  great  power  was  at  work 
to  make  happiness  perfect  hereafter.  It 
was  long  since  the  Abbey  had  resounded 
with  the  solemn  offices ;  but  the  owners, 
though  belonging  to  our  separated  brethren, 
tespected  its  destination,  and  preserved  it  in 
repair.  An  ancient  man,  who  had  the  care 
of  it,  pointed  out  to  me  a  white  flag  of  the 
marble  pavement  of  the  hall,  which  was 
Stained.  He  said,  that  when  King  James 
fled  from  Ireland,  this  was  the  last  house 
be  slept  in.  As  he  was  going  out,  a  few 
drops  of  blood  fell  from  his  nose,  which 
stained  the  marble,  and  had  never  been 
washed  out  since.  We  naturally  sorrow 
for  the  unfortunate,  yet  no  one  deserves  our 
pity  less  than  James.  He  was  a  tyrant  and 
a  bigot,  and  the  main  cause  of  all  that  our 
religion  has  endured.  Religion  and  liberty 
perish  each  alike,  when  sundered ;  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  can  elevate  its  star- 
girt  forehead,  unless  when  their  hands  are 
joined;  and  seldom  has  this  jubilee  ap- 
peared on  earth." 


A  wise  man  does  not  love  riches,  but  he 
does  not  refuse  to  enjoy  them,  and  he  keeps 
them  as  means  to  enable  him  to  show  his 
virtue.  A  wise  man  has  more  occasion  to 
show  his  generosity  if  he  be  rich,  than  if  be 
be  poor.  It  is  a  great  matter  to  abound  in 
riches  without  being  corrupted  by  them ; 
but  there  is  less  danger  in  being  without 
theta. 


From  the  La  Belle  Assemble. 

EDWARD  ARLINGTON; 
Ofl,  VNXECES8ARY  EXPENSE. 

Edward  always  says  he  does  not  know 
how  his  money  goes  ;  but  I  know :  and  it 
is  enough  for  any  one  who  has  known  him 
but  a  few  months,  to  guess  how  it  goes. 

Edward  has  certainly  no  essential  vices  ; 
he  does  not  game,  he  is  not  given  to  illicit 
gallantry,  nor  in  his  single  state  did  he 
ever  support  one  of  those  extravagant  and 
rapacious  mistresses  who  are  the  ruin  of 
so  many  of  our  youth ;  but  there  are  a 
thousand  little  unnecessary  goings  out  and 
expenses,  which  are  fast  bringing  him  to 
ruin.  If  he  goes  to  the  Panorama  in  Lei- 
cester-square, he  must  go  on  to  the  Con* 
fectioner's,  and  load  his  pockets  with  sweet 
things,  and  cakes  for  his  wife  and  children, 
which  are  all  broken  to  pieees  before  be 
gets  home.  If  he  takes  his  wife  to  the 
play,  though  they  do  not  live  very  far  from 
the  theatres,  and  though  they  may  be  only 
going  to  sit  in  the  pit,  let  the  weather  be 
ever  so  fine,  he  must  have  a  coach:  if 
they  sit  in  the  dress-boxes,  the  coach  is 
kept  the  whole  time 5  and  if  he  has  a  small 
upper  box,  he  pays  for  the  whole ;  lor  he 
loves  his  ease,  and  cannot  bear  to  be  in- 
tommoded,  or  his  wife's  health  endangered 
with  the  box  door  banging  to  and  fro. 

All  his  books  are  printed  on  fine  hot- 
pressed  paper,  and  adorned  with4  the  most 
beautiful  engravings ;  and  as  he  has  a  great 
deal  of  taste,  he  has  proofs  of  all  these  en- 
gravings superbly  framed  :  and  the  works 
are  enclosed  in  the  most  beautiful  bindings. 
All  this  costs  a  great  deal  of  money ;  and 
it  is  requisite  such  "beautiful  books  should 
be  ranged  in  mahogany  book-cases,  and  a 
spacious  library  for  such  a  rare  collection. 
Here,  then,  is  an  expense  almost  incalcu- 
lable, caused  by  this  love  of  literature  and 
the  fine  arts,  a  source  of  the  purest  of  all 
enjoyments,  but  with  Edward  Arlington  a 
cause  of  difficulty  and  embarrassment. 

Edward  is  by  no  means  given  to  glut- 
tony, but  he  is  nice  and  difficult  in  the 
article  of  eating :  he  must  have  his  table 
covered  abundantly,  and  prepared  in  the 
most  singular  manner ;  it  very  often  hap- 
pens that  he  does  not  taste  one  of  those 
highly  prepared  dishes;   but  friends,  he 

(says,  may  drop  in,  and  we  ought  always 
to  be  ready  to  receive  them.  As  they  are 
sensible  of  this,  they  come  almost  daily, 


and  he  seldom  dines  without  company. 
Many  people  laugh  at  this,  and  arouse 
themselves  at  his  expense;  these  repasts 
are  generally  prolonged  to  a  late  hour, 
when  the  glass  circulates  freely  to  the 
health  of  all  absent  friends.  Thus  the  ex* 
pense  of  his  daily  table  is  triple  and  quad- 
ruple to  what  it  would  be,  if  be  lived  in 
frugal  gentility  with  his  own  family. 

The  most  trifling  things  amount  to  great 
sums  when  they  are  laid  out  every  moment. 
If  he  sends  any  one  on  a  message,  he  gives 
twice  what  another  person  would  5  if  he 
strolls  into  a  Catholic  Chapel  to  hear  the 
music,  he  will  pay  for  two  chairs,  though 
he  only  stays,  perhaps,  two  minutes ;  put 
a  shilling  into  the  poor's  box  as  he  enters, 
and  another  as  he  goes  away :  if  he  wants 
a  toothpick,  he  generally  cuts  up  a  fine 
new  goose  quill ;  and  I  have  seen  him  give 
the  cook-maid  a  sheet  of  the  best  gilt 
paper  when  she  has  asked  him  for  a  piece 
of  waste  white  paper  to  prevent  the  breast 
of  a  fowl  being  burnt.  When  Edward 
puts  on  a  new  coat,  he  will  take  up  one  of 
his  children,  who  is  cutting  its  teeth,  and 
who  slavers  over  the  sleeve ;  another  child 
makes  holes  in  his  new  hat,  throws  bis 
pocket  handkerchief  in  the  fire,  and  jumps 
with  joy  to  see  a  flame  that  costs  the 
thoughtless  father,  at  least,  seven  or  eight 
shillings. 

He  had  once  plates  of  Staffordshire  ware 
for  common  use ;  then  they  were  all  dis- 
carded for  blue  and  white  mock  china ;  but 
now  the  whole  service  is  of  real  china ;  the 
cane  chairs  have  been  succeeded  by  horse- 
hair in  the  dining  parlour,  and  velvet  in 
the  drawing-rooms.  His  beloved  wife  and 
himself  formerly  slept  in  the  same  bed; 
tbey  have  now  their  separate  chambers : 
they  were  formerly  contented  with  two 
servants,  they  now  keep  four.  All  this  is 
certainly  very  convenient  and  agreeable; 
but  a  person  should  be  very  rich  before  he 
indulges  every  fancy ;  and  to  see  the  way 
this  young  man  lives,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
he  is  continually  accumulating  his  debts. 
AN  OBSERVER. 


A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  is  * 
short  but  full  description  of  a  happy  state 
in  this  world.  He  that  has  these  two,  has 
little  more  to  wish  for ;  and  he  that  wants 
either  of  them,  will  be  but  litde  the  better 
for  any  thing  else.  Men's  happiness  or 
misery  is  mostly  of  their  own  making. 
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FOB  THfe  LADIES'  LITBBART  CABINET. 

THE  MISCELLANIST,  No.  IV. 

It  is  not  only  a  pleasant,  but  an  useful 
employment,  to  consider  the  different  sta- 
tions, and  the  various  scenes  of  human  life. 
From  these  sources,  the  philosopher,  the 
politician,  the  moralist,  and  the  man  of 
piety,  may  each  furnish  himself  with  abun- 
dant matter  for  contemplation. 

The  first  observes  the  various  conditions 
of  men,  as  so  many  links  in  the  great  chain 
of  the  human  family,  all  maintaing  a  due 
relation,  and  necessary  connexion  with  each 
other.  Thus  he  will  perceive  a  fitness  and 
beauty,  which  could  be  the  effect,  only  of 
designing  and  directing  intelligence;  and 
thus  he  will  be  led  through  the  harmony  of 
nature,  to  the  contemplation  of  nature's 
God. 

The  politician  marks  and  calculates  the 
effects,  which  the  different  conditions  of 
life  produce  on  national  strength'and  na- 
tional glory;  and  observes  how  all  the 
classes  of  society,  operating  in  their  re- 
spective sphere,  mutually  give  and  receive 
the  means  necessary  for  existence  and  com- 
fort. 

The  moral  observer  will  say,  how  lovely 
are  all  things  in  their  respective  places 
See  the  benign  effects  which  these  different 
conditions  of  mankind  produce  on  the 
genera]  mass !  The  superior,  though  ele- 
vated and  conspicuous,  still  dependant  upon 
the  inferior  classes  of  society ;  and  the  in- 
ferior, though  necessary  to  the  support  of 
the  family  of  mankind  in  general,  yet  de- 
riving advantage  from  those  classes  above 
them.  Hence  the  reciprocal  duties  between 
man  and  man : — rich  and  poor,  ruler  and 
ruled,  the  refined  and  the  uncultivated,  all 
find  it  to  be  their  interest  to  exercise  on  the 
one  side,  benevolence,  condescension,  di- 
rection ;  on  the  other,  gratitude,  obedience, 
and  laborious  industry.  Behold  the  ne- 
cessary ties  which  unite  the  human  family, 
and  give  rise  to  the  duties  which  man 
owes  to  man,  and  which  constitute  and 
heighten  all  the  enjoyments  of  life ! 

With  what  wisdom,  with  what  inscruta- 
ble sovereignty  have  all  things  been  arrang- 
ed !  exclaims  the  man  of  piety.  Before 
my  eyes  appear  the  different  situations  of 
men,  some  more  conspicuous,  some  more 
obscure,  all  arranged  before  the  principle 
of  reason  was  implanted  in  their  minds,  or 
the  laws  of  nature  began  to  operate.  Here 


the  husbandman  turns  up  ^  the  soil,  and 
looking  forward  to  the  hope  of  the  year, 
endures  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  the  damps 
of  the  night,  with  patience  and  cheerful 
serenity.  Here  the  merchant  is  engaged 
in  distributing  the  productions  of  nature 
hand  art  among  his  fellow  men,  and  in  caus- 
ing his  country  to  smile  with  the  enjoy- 
ments of  foreign  climes.  Here  he  beholds 
the  sons  of  science,  some  bending  over 
the  bed  of  languishing,  and,  by  the  assis- 
tance of  medicine,  endeavouring  to  recal 
departed  health;  some  turning  over  the 
volume  of  their  country's  laws,  or  distri- 
buting justice  with  impartial  hand;  some 
engaged  in  diffusing  religion,  and  directing 
immortal  souls  in  the  way  of  happiness — 
all  under  a  wise  and  over-ruling  Providence; 
all  destined  to  quit  their  occupations  at  the 
hour  of  death,  and  to  render  a  strict  ac- 
count of  their  advantages  and  their  im- 
provements, their  thoughts  and  their  ac- 
tions. Thus  various  are  men;  and  this 
variety  is  the  effect  of  infinite  wisdom,  and 
greatly  promotes  the  order  and  harmony 
of  the  universe. 

Among  the  various  impulses  which  excite 
man  to  action,  the  desire  of  possessing  unen- 
joyed  objects  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  least. 
Such  is  its  peculiar  nature,  that  after  we  have 
obtained  that  which  engrossed  our  whole  at 
tention,  and  which  seemed  essential  to  our 
happiness,  we  derive  little  or  no  gratifica- 
tion from  its  possession.  While  occupied 
in  the  pursuit  of  some  favourite  object, 
the  anticipation  of  future  good  urges  us  to 
call  forth  all  our  powers,  and  to  apply 
them  strenuously  and  exclusively  to  the 
means  necessary  for  its  attainment.  The 
great,  though  imaginary  value  we  set  upon 
it,  stimulates  our  pursuit  and  augments  our 
desire.  No  obstacles  can  oppose  our  ex- 
ertions. They,  present  themselves  only  to 
enhance  its  value,  and  spur  us  on  in  our 
progress.  We  march  forward  with  a  de- 
termined resolution  to  gain  our  point,  and 
appear  to  grow  in  strength  and  vigour, 
till  at  length  success  shall  have  crowned 
our  undertaking.  But  no  sooner  is  this 
scheme  accomplished,  no  sooner  lias  en- 
joyment cloyed  the  anticipated  pleasure, 
than  the  powerful  spring  which  had  invi- 
gorated our  movements,  looses  its  com- 
manding force,  and  produces  scarcely  a 
sensible  effect. 

This  disposition  is  as  extensive  as  it  is 
powerful.  It  has  been  often  remarked,  that 
it  is  the  source  of  admiration,  which,  on 


the  first  acquaintance  with  any  thing  ex- 
cellent in  nature  or  art,  enchants  and  over- 
whelms the  soul.  If  one,  on  whose  eye- 
ball the  light  of  heaven  had  never  shone, 
was  suddenly  to  receive  sight,  how  great 
would  be  his  transports!  With  what  de- 
lightful astonishment  would  he  gaze  on  the 
high  and  craggy  mountain ;  on  the  ocean 
wrought  into  tempest ;  or  on  the  expanse 
of  heaven!  How. would  be  kindle  into 
rapture,  in  dwelling  on  the  beauties  which 
flush  upon  the  face  or  the  morning,  or 
[which  bloom  in  every  flower  of  the  spring ! 
As  his  familiarity  with  these  objects  is  ex- 
tended, his  admiration  would  lessen,  and 
finally  degenerate  into  cold  indifference. 
Such  is  the  disposition  of  man.  He  can 
gaze  on  the  stupendous  works  of  Omnipo- 
tence without  emotion,  and  be  delighted 
with  the  puny  efforts  of  human  skill.  For 
"  trifles  light  as  air/9  he  neglects  the  most 
sublime  speculations ;  and,  instead  of  being 
content  with  the  situation  in  which  Provi- 
dence has  placed  him,  and  enjoying  his 
present  blessings,  he  murmurs  at  his  lot, 
and  sighs  over  "  fancied  ills  to  come." 

Nor  is  novelty  the  source  of  admiration 
only.  Those  passions  which  awaken  de- 
sire, or  enhance  delight;  by  which  we  are 
inched  to  envy,  or  kindled  to  rage — all 
arise  from  the  same  cause.  To  this  it  h 
owing,  that  love  languishes  with  fruition ; 
that  heaven-born  friendship,  pure  and  holy, 
without  which,  life  would  be  a  dreary 
waste,  full  of  misery  and  wretchedness,  is 
augmented  by  intervals  of  absence;  that 
the  most  disgustful  objects  are  viewed,  after 
a  time,  without  loathing;  and  that  beauty 
"  fades  on  the  eye,  and  palls  upon  the 
sense"  of  the  beholder. 

Such  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  novelty. 
We  will  briefly  consider  what  are  its  ad- 
vantages:— 

It  promotes  literature.  However  great 
the  objects  of  philosophical  research  may 
be,  men  would  not  willingly  undergo  its 
fatigues,  unless  attended  with  proportionate 
pleasure.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  they  be 
inspired  with  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  or 
that  the  soul,  sunk  in  indolence,  be  roused 
to  activity ;  but  it  is  also  necessary,  that 
their  senses  should  be  affected  in  an  agree- 
able manner,  and,  by  the  variety  of  their 
enjoyments,  that  they  should  be  relieved 
from  that  satiety  and  weariness  which  ac- 
company the  study  of  abstract  science. 
This  pleasure  we  derive  from  novelty,  and 
as  long  as  it  continues,  the  agreeable  or 
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disagreeable  qualities  of  the  object  are 
heightened.  But  as  this  pleasure  is  only 
momentary,  the  things  which  at  first  en- 
grossed our  whole  attention,  appear  in  an- 
other light  5  and  the  mind,  now  indifferent 
to  its  former  notions,  is  prompted  by  the 
hope  of  repeating  its  enjoyments,  to  new 
discoveries. 

It  teaches  us  to  look  up  to  the  wealthy 
without  envy.  The  lational  enjoyment  of 
life  is  in  the  power  qt  every  man ;  and 
though  fortune  has  not  given  equally  to  all, 
still  there  is  nothing,  but  the  unmanly  con- 
ceits of  the  mind,  to  prevent  an  equality 
of  real  happiness.  We  are  too  apt  to  be 
dazzled  by  splendour,  and  think  that  hap- 
piness is  the  usual  attendant  upon  power ; 
but  if  we  would  give  ourselves  time  to  re- 
flect, we  would  find,  that  in  this  respect, 
we  are  deluded  by  a  shadow.  The  pomp 
of  power,  and  the  splendour  of  wealth,  by 
their  possession,  are  disregarded.  His 
room  of  state  has  for  him  no  charms.  His 
board,  loaded  with  the  most  delicious  viands 
palls  upon  his  vitiated  taste.  In  vain 
Arabia  wads  her  spicy  gales  to  revive  him 
in  vain  harmony  warbles  her  most  entran- 
cing sounds  to  sooth  him  to  repose.  His 
mind,  never  at  rest,  is  continually  in  search 
of  new  objstts,  which  rise  to  view  much 
faster  than  they  can  be  obtained.  And  his 
eagerness  in  the  pursuit,  prevents  him  from 
estimating  those  things  which  he  has ;  con- 
sequently, his  labour  is  lost  without  advan- 
tage, and  he  finds  himself  disappointed  in 
those  pleasing  anticipations,  which  he  fond- 
ly imagined  would  have  been  realized. 
Thus  we  see,  that  what  is  entirely  in  a 
person's  power,  is  very  seldom  justified 
by  a  due  acknowledgment  of  the  advantage 
it  may  possess,  or  the  merit  to  which  it  is 
entitled. 

To  conclude;  our  fondness  for  novelty  is 
a  convincing  proof  of  a  future  state.  If 
this  be  not  the  case,  where  is  the  boasted 
greatness  of  man,  the  Lord  of  the  creation  I 
alas!  it  dwindles  into  nothing.  From  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  he  is  deluded  with 
fleeting  shadows  of  happiness.  His  plea- 
sures die  in  the  possession,  and  fresh  en- 
joyments do  not  rise  fast  enough  to  satisfy 
his  desires.  In  his  search  after  happiness, 
he  pursues  variety  through  her  wide  do- 
main ;  his  restless  soul  struggles  to  ascend 
the  heights  of  knowledge;  after  many  a 
weary  groan,  he  gains  the  long  wished-for 
eminence ;  his  brows  are  encircled  with  the 
wreath  given  by  science  alone  5  but  instead 


of  the  happiness  he  expected  to  enjoy,  dis- 
appointment claims  him  for  her  own,  and 
"  all  his  sad  reward  is  only  wo."  Nothing 
within  "  earth's  precincts,"  neither  ambi- 
tion's dizzying  heights,  nor  pleasure's  flow- 
ery paths,  can  satisfy  the  longings  of  an 
immortal  mind.  The  search  is  futile.  In- 
stead, then,  of  flying  from  one  object  to 
another  in  pursuit  of  a  phantom,  let  it  be 
our  constant  endeavour, 


"  With  friendly  care  to  save, 
The  few  short  steps  yet  resting  from  the  grave ; 
To  heal  1  with  hope's  soft  balm,  and  patience's  aid, 
Our  bosom's  wounds,  by  disappointment  made ; 
To  weep  o'er  the  sad  days  in  folly  past, 
And  look  for  joyson  high,  that  shall  for  ever  last." 

THE  MISCELLANIST. 


CURIOUS  FUNERAL  EULOGIES. 

A  very  infamous  woman,  well  known 
to  all  the  noble  rakes  of  Charles  II.  for 
decoying  unsuspecting  girls  from  the  coun- 
try, &c.  which  atrocious  occupation  she 
carried  on  for  thirty-six  years,  desired,  in 
her  will,  to  have  a  sermon  preached  at  her 
funeral,  for  which  the  preacher  was  to  have 
ten  pounds ;  on  this  express  condition,  that 
he  should  say  nothing  but  what  was  well  of 
her.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  a  preacher 
was  found  to  undertake  the  task.  At  length 
one  offered  himself;  who,  after  preaching 
a  sermon  on  the  general  subject  of  mortal- 
ity, and  the  good  uses  to  be  made  of  it, 
concluded  by  saying — "  By  the  will  of  the 
deceased  it  is  expected  that  I  should  men- 
tion her,  and  say  nothing  but  what  was  well 
of  her.  All  that  I  shall  say  of  her,  there- 
fore, is  this :  she!  was  born  well,  she  lived 
well,  and  she  died  well ;  for  she  was  born 
with  the  name  of  Creswell,  she  lived  in 
Clerkenwetf,  and  she  died  in  Bridewell." 

Dr.  Fuller,  in  his  Appeal  of  Injured  In- 
nocence, relates  the  following  incident.  "  A 
clergyman  had  to  preach  the  funeral  ser- 
mon of  a  most  vicious  and  generally  hated 
person :  all  wondered  what  could  be  said 
in  his  praise ;  the  preacher's  friends  fear- 
ing, his  foes  hoping,  that  for  his  fee  he 
would  force  his  conscience  to  flattery. — 
'  For  one  thing,'  said  the  minister,  '  this 
man  is  to  be  spoken  well  of  by  all ;  and 
for  another  thing,  he  is  to  be  spoken  ill  of 
by  none.  The  first  is,  because  God  made 
him ;  the  second,  because  he  is  dead.' " 


ANECDOTES. 

Sir  Christopher  Minus  was  the  son  of  an 
honest  shoemaker  of  London,  and  being 
bred  to  the  sea,  was  made  admiral  of  the 
English  fleet  in  1666.  On  the  fourth  day 
of  the  famous  battle  of  the  first  of  June  in 
that  year,  he  received  a  shot  in  the  neck  : 
after  which,  though  he  was  in  exquisite 
pain,  he  continued  at  his  command,  hold- 
ing his  wound  with  both  his  hands  for  above 
an  hour.  At  length  another  shot  pierced 
his  throat,  and  laid  him  for  ever  at  rest. 

When  he  had  taken  a  Spanish  man  of 
war,  and  got  the  commander  on  board  his 
ship,  he  committed  the  care  of  him  to  a 
Lieutenant.  Shortly  afterwards,  word  was 
brought  to  Minus  that  the  Spaniard  was 
deploring  his  captivity,  and  wondering  who 
the  great  Captain  could  be  who  had  made 
Don  — —  (with  a  long  string  of  names), 
I  his  prisoner  ?  The  Lieutenant  was  desired 
to  tell  him  that  it  was  Kit  Minus  that  had 
taken  him! 


Lady  Mary  Worthy  Montague. — As 
Lady  Mary  was  walking  through  the  garden 
at  Stow,  with  a  party,  she  was  much  teazed 
by  an  impertinent  young  coxcomb,  who 
was  continually  making  some  foolish  ob- 
servations to  her.  On  coming  to  one  of 
the  temples,  over  which  there  was  an  in- 
scription, she  took  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity to  expose  his  ignorance,  and  put 
him  to  silence.  "  Pray,  Sir,"  said  she, 
"  be  kind  enough  to  explain  that  inscrip- 
tion to  us."  "  Madam,"  said  the  young 
gentleman  with  an  affected  air,  "  I  really 
do  not  know  what  it  means,  for  I  see 
it  is  dog  Latin."  "How  very  extraor- 
dinary it  is,  "  said  Lady  Mary,  "  that 
puppies  do  not  understand  their  own  lan- 
guage." 


Unfortunate  Declension. — A  pedantic 
fellow  called  for  a  bottle  of  hock,  at  a  tavern, 
which  the  waiter  not  hearing  distinctly, 
asked  him  to  repeat :— "  A  bottle  of  hock  f 
hie,  hate,  hoc  /"  replied  the  visiter.  After 
sitting,  however,  for  a  long  time,  and  no 
wine  appearing,  he  ventured  to  ring  again, 
and  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  delay  ; 
'*  Did  I  not  order  some  hock,  sir,  why 
is  it  not  brought  in  ?"  "  Because,"  an- 
swered the  waiter,  who  had  been  taught 
Lathi  grammar,  "  you  afterwards  declined 
it." 
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FANCY. 

When  droops  the  pining  soul  with  grief, 
What  gives  so  often  kind  relief — 
What  can  sach  placid  joy  impart, 
As  Fancy's  mild  and  soothing  art  ? 
As  oil  soon  levels  to  a  plain 
The  billows  of  the  turbid  main, 
So  this  can  lull  to  balmy  rest 
The  sorrows  of  the  anguish'd  breast. 

The  captive  slave, 
Low  in  bis  cave, 

By  midnight  shades  befriended ; 
In  golden  dreams, 
Which  Fancy  schemes, 

Oft  finds  his  thraldom  ended* 

No  more  to  nod 
Beneath  the  rod, 

Encrimson'd  with  his  gore; 
Freed  from  the  pains 
Of  slav'ry's  chains, 

He  weeps  and  sighs  no  more. 

But  mirth  and  joy 
His  hours  employ, 

And  disenthrall'*  and  free, 
No  more  he  wails, 
But  joyous  hails 

The  sweets  of  liberty. 

The  man  who  fades, 
Deep  in  the  shades 

Of  some  damp  dismal  cell, 
Where  no  bright  gleams 
Of  Phoebus'  beams 

The  awful  gloom  dispell — 

While  Morpheus  strews 
His  opiate  dews, 

To  cheer  his  visage  pale ; 
O'er  all  his  woes, 
Kind  Fancy  throws 

Oblivion's  darksome  veil. 

Oft  Fancy  comes,  so  sweetly  dress'd, 
In  flowing  robes,  or  shining  vest, 

Which  boast  as  many  diet 
As  e'er  with  vieing  lustre  glow, 
In  the  bold  sweep  of  Iris'  bow, 

Which  gilds  the  azure  skies. 

She  comes !  and  with  her  mild  control, 
She  bids  the  still-unsated  soul 

Ascend  her  chariot  sheen, 
To  waft  him  to  ethereal  plains, 
To  regions  bright,  where  grandeur  reigns, 

And  rapture  smites  serene. 

Lo !  as  she  waves  her  magic  wand, 
The  obedient  steeds  at  her  command, 

On  fairy  pinions  soar ; 
And  now  o'er  bills,  and  o'er  the  tide, 
On  wings  of  bliss  they  onward  ride, 

And  airy  fields  explore. 


As  higher  still  their  course  they  bend, 
And  buoyant  on  the  air  ascend, 

The  laughing  land  retires : 
While  fade  from  view  the  deep  profound, 
The  hills  with  misty  vapours  crown'd, 

And  towns  with  gilded  spires. 

Now  sinking  low,  now  rising  high, 
Thro'  mists  and  swimming  clouds  they  fly, 

Where  sleep  the  lightnings  red ; 
Where,  bound  in  adamantine  chains, 
The  ratti'ing  thunder  now  remains, 

Or  where  the  tempests  dread. 

Behold  !  they  dart  their  swift  career, 
Far,  far  beyond  our  atmosphere, 

To  brighter  worlds  above ; 
Where  Luna  sheds  her  silv'ry  rays, 
Where  mighty  constellations  blaze, 

And  devious  comets  rove. 

JEGIDIUS. 
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ON  MUSIC—BY  A.  fit 
Air—"  The  Banks  of  Banna:* 

When  through  life  unblest  we  rove, 

Losing  all  that  made  life  dear, 
Should  some  notes  we  used  to  love 

In  days  of  childhood,  meet  our  ear ; 
O,  bow  welcome  breathes  the  strain ! 

Wak'ning  thoughts  that  long  have  slept ; 
Kindling  former  smiles  again, 

In  faded  eyes  that  long  have  wept. 

Like  the  gale  that  sighs  along 

Beds  of  Oriental  flowers, 
In  the  grateful  breath  of  song, 

That  once  was  heard  in  happier  hours. 
Filled  with  balm,  the  gale  sighs  on, 

Though  the  flowers  have  sunkin  death ; 
So,  when  pleasure's  dream  is  gone, 

Its  memory  lives  in  music's  breath. 

Music,  oh !  how  faint,  bow  weak ! 

Language  fades  before  thy  spell ; 
Why  should  feeling  ever  speak, 

When  thou  canst  breathe  her  soul  so  well? 
Friendship's  balmy  words  may  feign, 

Love's  are  e'en  more  false  than  they ; 
Oh !  'tis  lovely  music's  strain, 

Can  sweetly  sooth,  and  not  betray ! 
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Thou  say'st  I'm  happy,  oh !  then  tell  me  why 
Lurks  the  sad  spirit  in  thy  downcast  eye  ? 
Thou  say'st  I'm  happy,  yet  perchance  ere  night 
Pursues,  o'er  western  hills,  declining  light, 
Thy  smiles  have  vanish 'd  tike  the  morning  beam, 
The  evening  clond  of  grief  alone  is  seen ! 
Thou  say'st  I'm  happy,  oh !  then  tell  me  why, 
As  the  last  beam  of  daylight  leaves  the  sky, 
That  transient  smile—that  momentary  ray, 
Chas'd  by  the  twilight  shades  of  thought  away  ? 

MATILDA. 
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TO  IDA. 

I  had  a  lyre,  when  hope  was  young, 
But  'twas  the  plaything  of  a  child  ; 

Of  love  I  then  delighted  sung, 
And  swept  its  chords  with  transport  wild. 

But  now  its  tones  I  cannot  swell, 
Its  spirit  and  its  voice  have  fled, 

That  lyre  is  but  atuneless  shell, 
For  I  have  pawn'd  Us  chords  for  bread ! 
8ELIM. 
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ON  FREDERIC,  SLEEPING 

Ah!  lovely  babe,  thy  brilliant  eyes 

Are  closed  in  soft  repose ; 
No  cares  disturb  thy  little  breast, 
No  sorrows,  break  thy  downy  rest, 

Or  steal  health's  glowing  rose.   ' 

Sleep  on  sweet  boy,  may  future  years 

Bring  rest  as  soft  to  tbee ! 
That  breast  be  ne'er  disturbed  by  fears, 
Those  eyes  be  never  dimm'd  with  tears, 

To  make  their  bright  beams  flee. 

HARRIET. 


From  "  Ivanhoe,"  the  new  Novel,  by  the  author  of 
«  Waverly." 

DUET. 

THE    BLACK  KKIOHT. 

Anna-Marie,  love,  up  is  the  Sun, 

Anna-Marie,  love,  morn  is  begun— 

Mists  are  dispersing,  love,  birds  singing  free* 

Up  in  the  morning,  love,  Anna-Marie. 

Anna-Marie,  love,  up  in  the  morn, 

The  hunter  is  winding  btythe  sounds  on  his  horn, 

The  echo  rings  merry  from  rock  and  from  tree ', 

Tis  time  to  arouse  thee,  love,  Anna-Marie. 

WAXBA. 

O  Tybalt,  love,  Tybalt,  awake  me  not  yet, 
Around  my  soft  pillow  while  softer  dreams  flit ; 
For  what  are  the  joys  that  in  waking  we  prove, 
Compared  with  these  visions,  O  Tybalt,  my  love? 
Let  tbe  birds  to  the  rise  of  the  mists  carol  shrill, 
Let  the  hunter  blow  out  his  loud  horn  on  the  hill, 
Softer  sounds,  softer  pleasures,  in  slumber  I  prove; 
But  think  not  I  dreamed  of  thee,  Tybalt,  my  love? 


THE  WORLD. 

This  is  the  best  world,  that  we  live  in. 

To  spend,  or  to  lend,  or  to  give  in! 

But  to  borrow,  or  beg,  or  to  get  a  man's  own, 

By  Jove,*tis  the  worst  world  that  ever  was  known  I 

When  men  of  infamy  to  grandeur  soar, 

They  light  a  torch  to  show  their  shame  the  more. 
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NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY,  MARCH  4,  1820. 


REMOVAL. 

The  Office  of  the  Ladies'  Literary  Cabinet, 
is  removed  to  235  Broadway. 

Resignation,  Chapter  VI.  is  omitted  in  this 
weeks  paper,  to  make  room  for  more  interesting 
matter. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Peter  Parnassus  forgot  to  pay  the  postage  of  his 
communication— a  blot  that  probably  deprives 
the  public  of  many  literary  beauties,  as  it  pre- 
vents oar  deciding  on  their  merits. 

F>  beautiful  ode  on  Washington's  birth-day. 
Shall  have  a  place. 

The  communication  of  Archimides,  in  our  next. 
.  Philkahn's  favour  is  filed  for  insertion ;  and  so 
is  the  extract  from  Bishop  Home's  Sermon,'  on 
the  Female  Character. 

Vcstrvics  has  told  a  long  story  in  verse  ;  but  we 
do  not  think  it  suitable  for  the  Ladies1  Literary 
Cabinet. 

Rustic  Holidays,  Chap.  HI.  is  received. 

Orlando  must  furnish  us  with  a  solution  to  his 
enigma,  before  we  can  give  it  a  place.  The 
Charades,  fyc.  of  P.  are  in  the  same  predicament. 

The  Hermit  in  New- York;  the  Tablet;  the  fa- 
vours of  Eugcnio,  and  several  other  communi- 
cations, in  proseand  verse,  shall  not  be  forgotten. 

CABINET  BOOKSTORE. 

The  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  who  patronise  (he 
literary  Cabinet,  are  respectfully  invited  to  ex- 
tend their  patronage  to  the  Cabinet  Bookstore, 
which  is  connected  with  the  office,  at  No.  £86 
Broadway,  where  all  the  , 

NEWEST  PUBLICATIONS 

will  be  constantly  kept  for  sale ;  together  with 
-a  general  assortment  of  Books  in  almost  every 
department  of  Literature ;  particularly, 

NOVELS,  POEMS,  fcc. 

Also,  all  kinds  of  Stationary,  particularly  such 
articles  as  are  accessary  to  the  promotion  of  ele- 
gant jrcnmaru/iftp. 

THE  LADIES 

can  also  be  furnished  with  a  variety*  of  Fancy 
Articles  appertaining  to  their  studies,  amuse- 
ments, and  employments ;  all  of  which  shall  be 
enumerated  at  a  future  period.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  respectfully  solicit  a  share  of  their 
patronage,  and  shall  always,  feel  grateful  for  the 
least. 

School  Books,  and  a  great  variety  of  Children's 
ttoofo,  kept  constantly  for  sale  as  above. 

Apprentices*  Kbrary.—'We  learn  with  sincere 

pleasure,  that  the  Mechanics'  Society  of  this 

rity,   are  engaged  in  forming  an  Apprentices' 

Library,  similar  to  the  one  recently  established 

.  in  Boston.    Success  attend  them . 


Ingenious  Medumism.—Mv.  Fosterhas  returned 
to  this  city  with  his  very  ingenious  machine, 
which  certainly  approaches  the  long  sought  per- 
petual motsen. 

"  A  number  of  metal  balls,  placed  on  the 
wheel,  are  made  to  revolve  in  such  a  manner, 
that  when  one  drops  off  at  the  bottom,  the  re- 
maining balls  are  sufficient,  with  the  aid  of  the 
original  impetus  given  to  the  fly-wheel,  to  keep 
up  its  rotative  motion,  and  return  the  balls  to  the 
top  of  the  bucket-wheel,  during  the  time  that 
another  ball  is  descending  to  the  bucket  at  the 
bottom  of  the  elevator." 

The  machine  is  exhibited  at  No.  263 Broadway, 
opposite  Bridewell.    Admission  26  cents. 


WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS. 

The  City  Inspector  reports  the  death  of  36  per- 
sons, during  the  week,  ending  on  Saturday,  the 
26th  ult.  via.  12  men,  6  women,  10  boys,  and 
8  girls— Of  whom  10  were  of  or  under  the  age  of 
1  year ;  2  between  1  and  2 ;  3  between  2  and  6 ; 
0  between  6  and  10 ;  2  between  10  and  20 ;  6  be- 
tween 20  and  30;  8  between  30  and  40 ;  2  be- 
tween 40  and  60;  3  between  60  and  60;  3  between 
60  and  70 ;  2  between  70  and  80. 

GEORGE  CUMING,  City  Inspector. 


MARRIED, 

On  Thursday,  the  17th  ult  by  the  Rev.  Tho- 
mas Lyell,  the  Rev.  Ephraim  G.  Swift,  to  Miss 
Sarah  K.  Beach. 

On  Saturday,  the  19th  ult.  in  Zion  Church,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Breintnall,  Mr.  George  Hartman,  to 
Miss  Sarah  'Degrauw,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
Walter  Degrauw. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  90th  ult.  at  St.  Mark's 
Church,  by  the  Rev.  William  Creighton,  Mr. 
William  Tripler,  to  Miss  Harriet  Matilda  Stewart. 

On  Monday  evening,  the  21st  ult.  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Spring,  Mr.  David  WesterfieW,  to  Miss  Sarah 
D.  Miller,  all  of  this  city. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  22d  alt.  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  French,  Mr.  Phelii  O'Neil,  to  Miss  Bridget 
Duffle,  both  of  this  city. 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  24th  ult.  by  the  Rev. 
Aaron  Hunt,  Mr.  James  Oliver,  to  Mrs.  Isabella 
Pugsly,  all  of  this  city. 

On  Saturday  evening  last*  by  the  Rev.  William 
Parkinson,  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Hart,  to  Miss  Hannah 
Maria  Giffbrd,  all  of  this  city. 

By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whelpley,  Mr.  Hugh  Munroe, 
to  Miss  Jerusha  Parker. 

At  St.  Albans,  (Vt.)  on  the  4th  ult.  N.  W.  King- 
man, Esq.  to  Miss  Thankful  Stone,  daughter  of 
A.  Stone,  Esq. 

At  Grot  on,  (Con.)  Mr.  Josiah  Hewlett,  aged 
ninety  years,  to  Mrs.  Azuba  Phillips,  aged  sixty- 
five.  By  a  former  wife,  he  had  26  children,  and 
by  this  marriage  his  wife  adds  9,  making  him  the 
father  of  36  children. 

At  Newburyport,  Joseph  Woollard,  of  New- 
York,  to  Mrs.  Sally  L.  Jeffros. 

At  Charleston,  Mr.  Peter  D.  Foot,  of  this  city, 
to  Miss  Catharine  S.  A.  Lsfar. 


DIED, 

On  Wednesday,  the  16th  ult.  Mr.  John  Pet  tit, 
in  the  35th  year  of  his  age. 

Same  day,  Mrs.  George  Ricketts. 

On  Tuesday,,  the  22d  ult.  Mr.  Samuel  Spraull, 
aged  61  years. 

Same  day,  Mr.  Abraham  R.  Godwin,  aged  26 
years. 

Same  day,  Fulton  Smith,  aged  20  months,  son 
of  Capt.Obed  Smith. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  23d  ult.  Catherine, 
wife  of  Robert  Braine,  formerly  of  Halifax,  (N. 
S.)  aged  26  years. 

On  Thursday,  the  24th  ult.  Miss  Mary  E.  Car- 
gill,  aged  18  years,  eldest  daughter  of  Abraham 
Cargill. 

On  Friday,  the  26th  ult  Sarah  Hardeubrook, 
aged  36  years. 

On  Sunday  last,  Rebecca  Forman,  aged  95 
years,  formerly  of  Monmouth,  (N.  J.) 

Same  day,  of  a  lingering  illness,  Mr.  Tobias 
Riker,  aged  34  years. 

SamcSlay,  Capt!.  Thomas  Orange,  aged  73 
years. 

Same  day,  John  P.  N.  Lansing,  aged  3  yean, 
son  of  Gen*it  Lansing,  Engraver. 

On  Sunday  evening,  Benjamin  Seaman. 

ffn  Monday  last,  Mr.  James  Field. 

Same  day,  of  a  lingering  illness,  which  he 
bore  with  Christian  fortitude,  Mr.  Peter  Garvey. 

On  Sunday  evening,  the  20th  ult.  at  Great 
Neck,  (L.  I.)  after  a  long  and  tedious  illness, 
in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  Richard  Thome, 
Esq. 

At  Norfolk,  on  the  12th  ult.  Mr.  Thomas  God- 
frey, aged  27  years,  sailing-master  in  the  Waited 
States  Navy. 

At  Baltimore,  on  the  16th  ult  of  a  lingering 
illness,  Mrs.  Ann  P.  Havens,  of  this  city. 

On  the  16th  of  July  last,  on  board  the  brig 
Ariadne,  of  Baltimore,  on  her  passage  from  Sa* 
marang  to  Rotterdam,  George  Vanderbilt,  of  this 
city,  aged  22  years,  after  a  long  and  painful  ill- 
ness. • 
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AN  ORIGINAL  TALE. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

The  feelings  of  our  heroine,  on  perusing 
this  mysterious  scroll,  can  be  better  con- 
ceived than  described ;  for  the  possibility 
of  her  father's  existence  had  not  recently 
gained  admission  to  her  thoughts.  It  is 
true,  that  during  her  infancy,  her  mother 
had  sometimes  expressed  a  faint  hope  on 
that  head ;  but  it  was  the  general  opinion 
at  Petitville,  that  Monsieur  Dupont  had 
perished  in  crossing  the  river  on  a  winter's 
evening,  by  falling  into  one  of  those 
treacherous  air-holes  with  which  the  ice  is 
often  perforated.  To  this  painful  idea, 
Adelaide  had  hitherto  been  reconciled; 
but  the  strange  -  incident  of  this  evening 
had  now  awakened  in  ber  bosom  a  new 
hope,  mingled  with  a  suspense  of  no  very 
agreeable  nature.  If  her  father  was  really 
living,  why  had  he  deserted  objects  which 
had  once  been  so  professedly  dear  to  him  ? 
"Wherefore  the  necessity  of  keeping  his 
existence  a  secret  ?  and  what  could  be  the 
cause  of  the  myrterious  caution  she  had 
received,  respecting  a  fact  in  which  she 
was  so  deeply  interested?  These  were 
questions  which  forcibly  occurred  to  her 
mind,  but  which  she  felt  totally  unable  to 
solve.  Could  it  have  been  her  father  him- 
self whose  voice  and  appearance  had  so 
much  alarmed  her  ?  A  re-perusal  of  the 
paper,  compelled  her  to  dismiss  the  idea  as 
romantic  and  visionary. 

She  sat  absorbed  in  such  reflections, 
until  aroused  by  the  return  of  the  family 
from  the  theatre,  accompanied  by  a  stranger, 
whom  Freeman  had  invited  to  supper,  and 
who  was  introduced  to  Adelaide  as  the 
gentleman  from  the  West-Indies,  who  was 
acquainted  with  her  aunt.  This  circum- 
stance diverted  Adelaide's  attention  into  a 
new  channel,  and  the>eagerness  of  her  in- 
quiries, soon  drew  from  the  polite  Bellamy 
(which  was  the  stranger's  name)  sufficient 


materials  for  the  formation  of  a  portrait  of 
the  being  who  was  probably  to  be  arbiter 
of  her  future  destiny.  Madame  Villeau 
was  represented  as  immensely  rich,  and 
insufferably  proud ;  a  star  in  public,  and 
a  tyrant  at  home ;  an  enthusiastic  votary 
of  fashion,  gayety,  and  pleasure ;  prodigal 
of  wealth,  health,  and  time ;  and  careless 
of  the  happiness  of  a  doating,  indulgent 
husband.  Adelaide  sighed  as  she  con- 
templated a  character  so  opposite  to  that 
of  her  lamented  mother,  and  could  not 
help  asking  her  heart  if  the  protection  of 
such  an  aunt  would  be  likely  to  insure  h 
happiness. 

The  party  separated  at  a  late  hour, 
when  Adelaide  repaired  to  her  chamber, 
revolving  in  her  mind  the  various  incidents 
and  conversation  of  the  evening.  At  one 
moment  she  was  tempted  to  make  Matilda 
the  confidant  of  her  cogitations ;  but  with 
the  next,  recurred  a  recollection  of  the 
solemn  caution  she  had  received  respecting 
the  existence  of  her  father,  and  she  resolved 
that  no  one,  but  her  clerical  guardian, 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  inci- 
dent, until  circumstances  had  thrown  more 
light  on  the  subject,  when  the  cause  of 
that  caution  could  be  ascertained  and  in- 
vestigated. u  Tired  nature's  sweet  restorer, 
balmy  sleep,"  at  length  came  to  her  relief, 
and  the  golden  beams  of  a  morning  sun, 
had  long  played  through  her  casements,  be- 
fore she  awoke. 

Four  days  of  anxious  suspense  elapsed, 
without  furnishing  any  clue  to  the  constant 
theme  of  Adelaide's  reflections,  or  any 
incident  worth  recording,  except  the  re- 
turn of  Fitzallan,  who  arrived  on  the  even- 
ing previous  to  the  anniversary  of  Ameri- 
can Independence.  Great  preparations 
were  making  in  the  city  for  the  celebration 
of  a  day  so  justly  dear  to  every  true  lover 
of  rational  liberty.  Such  was  Freeman, 
and  such  his  young  friend,  the  enthusiastic 
Fitzallan.  The  former  was  in  the  habit  of 
paying  that  annual  respect  to  the  birth-day 
of  his  adopted  country,  which  such  a  coun- 
try has  a  right  to  expect  from  the  courtesy, 
if  not  the  patriotism  of  all  its  citizens* 

On  the  present  occasion  he  opened  his 
festive  mansion  to  a  brilliant  party  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  who  were  thus  furnished  with 


an  admirable  situation  for  witnessing  the 
military  parades  and  civil  processions,  and 
of  regaling  the  senses  with  every  dainty 
the  season  afforded.  The  day  proved  to 
be  unusually  pleasant,  as  the  fervid  beams 
of  a  midsummer  sun  were  happily  tem- 
pered by  a  cloudy  medium,  which  hung, 
like  a  fleecy  canopy,  over  the  joyous  city. 

This  day  may  be  said  to  have  formed 
quite  an  era  in  the  life  of  our  heroine,  as 
she  now,  for  the  first  time,  witnessed  the 
magnificent  pomp  of  a  city  celebration; 
and,  for  the  first  time,  mingled  in  a  splendid 
circle  of  fashion,  taste,  and  beauty.  Nor 
did  she  escape  notice  in  a  sphere  so  new 
to  her ;  for  though  she  intuitively  shrunk 
from  public  observation,  the  officious  Ma- 
tilda would  not  permit  her  to  remain  enve- 
loped in  the  veil  of  her  own  innate  diffi- 
dence, but  seized  every  opportunity  of 
drawing  her  into  notice. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  party 
was  increased  by  the  entrance  of  several 
military  officers,  just  as  Augusta  was  dis- 
playing her  beautiful  arm  and  fingers  along 
the  chords  of  her  harp*  A  general  murmur 
of  applause  ran  round  the  assembly,  as  the 
fair  minstrel  concluded  a  favourite  sonataf 
and  she  rose  from  the  instrument  with  her 
bosom  swelling  high  with  self-complacency 
and  vanity. 

"  Do  assist  me  to  prevail  en  Miss  Dupont 
to  take  a  seat  at  the  Piano/'  said  Matilda  to 
her  aunt,  in  an  audible  whisper.  "  She 
is  familiar  with  the  most  approved  French 
and  Italian  music,  and  permits  diffidence 
to  conceal  her  talent." 

This  speech  caught  the  attentive  ear  of 
Freeman,  who  flew  from  his  seat,  and 
tenderly  taking  the  hand  of  Adelaide,  led 
her,  somewhat  reluctantly  on  her  part,  to 
the  instrument,  and  then  took  his  station  by 
ber  side,  while  she  gave  such  a  happy  speci- 
men of  her  skill,  as  not  only  to  draw  forth  the 
most  extravagant  encomiums,  but  also  to 
draw  around  her  almost  every  gentleman 
in  the  room. 

The  strength  of  Augusta's  lacings  was 
now  completely  tested;  for  she  actually 
swelled  with  envy  at  this  unexpected  suc- 
cess of  the  artless,  unassuming  Adelaide ; 
who  was,  perhaps,  the  only  being  in  the 
company  that  remained  unconscious  of  the 
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general  admiration  her  matchless  playing 
had  excited.  After  executing  a  celebrated 
overture,  she  was  modestly  rising  from  her 
seat,  when  she  was  prevented  by  Freeman, 
who  politely  entreated  .her,  if  it  was  not 
begging  too  great  a  favour,  once  more  to 
condescend  to  charm  his  friends,  and  en- 
rapture himself  in  the  same  way.  A  slight 
tinge  of  vermillion  crossed  the  cheek  of 
Adelaide,  as  she  bowed  assent,  and  re- 
sumed >':^*eBt. 

"  Ii \'i. ■'.>&  Dupont  will  pardon  the  liberty/' 
said  Fttsallan,  "  I  will  request  her  to  play 
a  national  or  patriotic  air,  adapted  to  the 
occasion." 

"  She  will  be  puzaled  to  find  one,"  re- 
plied the  peevish  Augusta,  with  a  con- 
temptuous curl  of  her  ruby  lip,  "  unless 
she  charois  us  with  Yankee  Doodle,  or 
Hail  Columbia." 

This  observation  passed  unnoticed,  for 
Adelaide  had  commenced  the  introductory 
symphony  of  "  Strike  the  Cymbal,"  and 
several  amateurs  immediately  volunteered 
their  voices  fog  the  chorus.  The  air 
rested  solely  on  the  sweet  voice  of  Adelaide, 
and'  the  rich  tones  of  the  instrument  she 
played.  The  effect  was  charming — the 
company,  generally,  were  in  ecstacies,  and 
Freeman,  for  the  moment,  was  lost  in  a 
transport  of  bliss.  He  gased  on  the  now 
animated  eye  of  Adelaide,  as  on  that  of  a 
being  of  a  superior  order— especially  when 
she  raised  it  to  heaven,  beaming  with  the 
fire  of  pure  devotion,  as  she  concluded  the 
last  line  of  the  chorus : — 

"  Battle  u  the  Lord's  alone." 

The  strain  was  closed,  yet  all  continued 
to  listen,  as  if  it  still  dwelt  upon  the  ear. 
Adelaide  arose  from  the  music  seat,  and 
several  gentlemen  advanced  to  conduct  her 
to  her  own.  Bellamy  was  foremost ;  for 
Freeman,  at  that  moment,  was  lost  in  a 
reverie,  and  only  awoke  in  time  to  perceive 
that  Adelaide  was  already  attended. 

Several  ladies  in  succession,  were  now 
prevailed  on  to  exhibit  their  skill  in  music, 
and  acquitted  themselves  with  various 
success ;  while  Adelaide,  embarrassed  by 
the  general  observation  she  had  excited, 
utole,  unperceived,  from  the  circle,  and 
.  retreated  to  a  balcony  which  hung  over 
the  garden.  Here  she  amused  herself  by 
surveying  the  artificial  stars,  formed  by 
the  explosion  of  rockets  ascending  in  va- 
rious directions.  The  lamps  of  heaven 
were  concealed  by  a  sable  canopy  of  cJouds, 


through  which,  at  intervals,  the  red  light- 
ning streamed  across  the  hemisphere,  as  if 
mocking  the  feeble  imitations  of  mortal 
man.  A  brilliant  rocket  exploded  over 
her  head,  forming  a  constellation  of  five 
beautiful  stars,  which  glittered  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  disappeared.  "  Such," 
sighed  Adelaide,  "  are  the  hopes  of  the 
unfortunate.  They  aspire  to  the  heavens, 
dazzle  with  their  illusive  and  evanescent 
lustre,  and  leave  us  again  enveloped  in  the 
deepest  gloom." 

"  But  new  hopes  arise  in  their  place," 
replied  Freeman,  who  had  approached  her 
retreat,  just  in  time  to  be  the  auditor  of 
this  little  soliloquy.  "  There's  another 
constellation  as  brilliant  as  the  former." 

"  And  as  transient  too,"  answered  Ade- 
laide; "  for  see — it  is  no  longer  visible." 

"  But  why  does  Adelaide  choose  to  con- 
template the  dark  side  of  the  picture  of 
human  life?  Why  fly  from  the  circle 
where  she  is  sure  to  impart,  if  not  to  re- 
ceive pleasure  ?" 

"  Aii !  Mr.  Freeman,  is  that  scene  of 
fashion  and  gayety  the  proper  sphere  for  a 
penny  less  orphan  to  move  in  E  How  can 
there  be  happiness  without  independence?" 

Freeman  replied  to  this  appeal  in  such 
a  manner,  as  led  to  a  long -and  interesting 
dialogue,  which  resulted  in  an  ardent  de- 
claration of  lotit  on  his  part,  and  such  pru- 
dent evasive  answers  on  hers,  as  filled  him 
with  a  lover's  delightful  perplexity — a  com- 
bination of  hopes  and  doubts. 

We  cannot  give  the  particulars  of  this 
dialogue,  because  we  were  not  so  fortunate 
as  Augusta,  who  had  placed  herself  in  a 
situation  to  overhear  every  word,  while 
she  herself  remained  invisible. 
[To  be  continued.] 


Those  who  have  not  traced  the  causes  of 
family  quarrels,  would  not  readily  guess 
from  what  slight  circumstances  they  often 
originate  j  they  arise  more  frequently  from 
small  defects  in  temper,  than  from  material 
faults  in  character.  People  who  would, 
perhaps,  sacrifice  their  fortunes  or  lives  for 
each  other,  cannot,  at  certain  moments, 
give  up  their  will,  or  command  their  hu- 
mour, in  the  slightest  degree. 

Petty  torments,  incessantly  repeated,  ex- 
haust the  most  determined  patience.  It  is 
said,  that  the  continual  falling  of  water, 
drop  by  drop,  upon  the  head,  is  the  most 
violent  torture  thai  human  cruelty  has  yet 
invented. 


HIGHLAND  HOSPITALITY. 
In  our  15th  number,  we  published,  under 
this  head,  a  chapter  from  the  Hermit  in 
'London.  The  following  is  the  succeeding 
chapter,  and  contains  the  sequel  of  the  story. 
It  is  introduced  with  the  following  motto  :— 

gregor  m^grigor's  welcome. 

Long  may  the  hardy  rustic  toil 
Be  blest  with  health  and  peace  and  sweet  content? 

And  0 !  may  Heaven  their  lives  prevent 
From  luiury's  contagion,  weak  and  vile! 

Bctrfs. 

The  boy  of  sixty  left  the  inn  to  the  care 
of  his  wife ;  and,  habited  like  an  ancient 
warrior,  set  forth  with  me  on  my  day's 
sport  previous  to  the  finish  at  Gregors 
cabin.  He  very  much  pressed  me  to  take 
the  glass  at  the  door  before  starting,  for 
ill  luck  would  attend  bis  house  if  the  stran- 
ger left  it  with  dry  lips.  I  therefore  just 
tasted  the  brandy. 

Mine  host  was  dad  in  a  suit  of  red- 
grounded  Tartan,  a  kilt,  philebeg,  purse, 
and  Highland  bonnet,  adorned  with  a 
straight  leather  of  the  eagle.  He  bad  his 
rifle  slung  at  his  back,  his  dirk  by  his  side, 
stockings  chequered  in  imitation  of  the 
Roman  sandal,  and  tied  up  with  red  gar- 
ters below  the  knee,  his  fishing  rod  packed 
up  in  a  case,  and  his  trident,  or  laster,  for 
spearing  salmon,  in  his  hand.  Although 
he  was  very  bald  on  the  forehead,  and  oi 
a  swarthy  complexion  and  sunk  eye,  yet 
the  latter  was  full  of  fire;  his  jet  black 
ringlets  curled  in  his  neck ;  his  figure  was 
upright  and  elastic;  his  limbs  well  knit 
together;  and,  on  the  whole,  he  had  quite 
a  martial  appearance^ 

Throughout  the  day's  sport,  we  encoun- 
tered many  difficulties,  whichseemed  greatly 
to  heighten  the  pleasure  to  him ;  or  rather 
the  fact  was,  that  he  a  little  gratified  his 
Highland  pride  in  surmounting  so  many 
dangers,  and  in  showing  me  the  spirit  and 
activity  of  his  country.  Twice  should  I 
have  been  drowned,  had  he  not  waded 
through  rapid  fords  with  me  on  his  back ; 
and,  as  it  was,  I  was  wet  up  to  my  knees. 
In  carrying  me  through  the  water,  he  as- 
sumed a  very  triumphant  air,  and  whistled 
as  he  splashed  through  the  impetuous  flood. 
We  had  so  much  hill  climbing,  and  so 
many  leaps  to  perform,  that,  about  mid- 
day, be  perceived  I  was  a  good  deal  fa- 
tigned.  He  accordingly  pointed  out  to  me 
the  red  Scar  Mar,  where  lived  one  of  his 
cousins,  Alpine  McGregor.  It  was  two 
miles  off;  but  that  was  a  mere  step  to  my 
intrepid  guide. 
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Arrived  at  the  threshold  of  the  door,  he 
halted,  scraped  bis  brogues,  and  lifting  his 
bonnet,  exclaimed,  with  a  pious  air,  "Peace 
be  to  this  house  !"  There  was  something 
so  apostolic  in  this  practice,  that  I  felt  filled 
with  respect  and  brotherly  love.  Now 
appeared  «n  aged  Celt,  surrounded  by  his 
numerous  children,  a  smile  on  his  high- 
boned  cheeks,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  in  his 
hand.  "  Welcome  be  the  stranger,"  ex- 
claimed be,  in  an  audible  sonorous  tone ; 
and  extending  his  right  hand  to  receive 
mine,  tie  shook  me  heartily,  whilst  one  of 
his  sons  stood  behind  as  his  bottle-holder. 
He  now  swallowed  a  bumper  to  my  healthy 
and  u  long  life  to  me."  An  Englishman 
•r  a  polished  Lowlander,  would  have  of- 
fered me  a  glass  first ;  but  Highland  hos- 
pitality  commanded  him  tp  drink  first. 
'Twas  anciently  a  proof  that  I  might  drink 
of  the  same  safely;  besides,  he  then  wel- 
comed me  with  a  blessing  and  with  a  full 
cup.  "  Bring  the  cup  which  the  Prince 
gave  your  grand  uncle,"  cried  Alpin ;  and 
I  had  then  to  drink  half  a  pint  out  of  a 
silver  goblet,  which  the  family  received 
from  him  whom  we  call  the  Pretender; 
but  whom  Alpin  and  his  family  called  the 
Prince — not  but  they  are  as  loyal  subjects 
as  any  in  the  land,  but  they  still  look  back 
u  to  the  days  o'  auld  lang  syne." 

Cold  game,  fine  butter,  old  ewe  milk 
cheese,  fresh  e^srs,  and  whiskey,  were 
brought  in  abundance.  We  refreshed  our- 
selves ;  and  the  laird  of  the  small  farm, 
then  gave  me  a  convoy  on  the  road,  and 
insisted  on  my  allowing  him  to  carry  my 
game-bag  and  fowling  piece,  in  order  to 
case  me  in  my  journey.  He  was  very 
much  flattered  at  my  having  a  sprig  of 
hether  in  my  hat,  and  produced  the  bottle 
at  parting,  on  the  road.  He  then,  in  Gaelic, 
bid  the  good  spirit  to  go  in  our  company, 
and  left  us  with  that  pious,  heart-felt 
wish. 

When  we  were  near  old  Gregor's  cabin, 
my  guide  fired  off  his  rifle.  It  was  a  sig- 
nal; and  the  whole  of  the  family,  with 
Gregor,  full-dressed,  at  the  head,  came 
out  to  meet  us,  and  a  piper  played  us  up 
to  the  door;  the  peasants  cheering  and 
welcoming  the  stranger  the  whole  way. 
was  fool  enough  to  shed  tears,  so  little  was 
I  prepared  for  such  a  distinction,  so  little 
did  I  merit  such  a  welcome,  and  so  forci- 
bly was  I  taken  by  the  heart.  Being  wet 
up  to  the  knees,  and  splashed  all  over,  they 
proposed  my  assuming,  for  the  day,  the 


Highland  garb;  which  I  accepted  cheer- 
fully, seeing  the  force  of  the  compliment: 
and  be  it  well  understood,  that  to  refuse  a 
Highlander's  kindness,  is  the  greatest  af- 
front which  you  can  offer  him.  "  Weel  < 
you  set  it,"  exclaimed  Gregor. 

I  now  came  to  table;  plain  but  plentiful 
cheer  and  good  liquor  filled  the  hospitable 
board ;  whibt  the  quality  of  the  stranger, 
obtained  me  the  respect  which  a  prince 
might  have  felt  gratified  to  accept  Next 
to  me  was  placed  Highland  Mary,  their 
eldest  daughter;  a  brunette  of  the  first 
attraction,  yet  so  modest—- so  blushing, 
though  friendly  at  first  sight,  that  I  felt  a 
tendre  for  her,  which  wants  a  name.  I 
would  not  have  staid  a  week  in  the  cabin 
on  any  account,  else  must  I  have  left  my 
heart  there,  or  have  taken  Mary  for  the 
companion  of  my  journey  through  life.  We 
had  a  festive  night.  My  dogs  and  horses 
were  all  attended  and  fed,  and  ray  servant 
was  made  drunk ;  for  they  had  followed  us 
in  order  to  be  ready  to  proceed  on  my 
journey  next-day. 

Our  parting  was  the  worst ;  for  the  old 
man,  recollecting  bis  age,  wept  and  said, 
"  Perhaps  I  may  ne'er  see  ye  again ;  but, 
(recovering,  as  if  ashamed  of  his  weakness,) 
Ob!  man,  come  back  next  year,  and  if 
Gregor  be  alive,  ye'U  aye  be  one  o*  the 
family."  "  Heaven  bless  you  all,"  said  I, 
from  my  heart;  and  I  tore  myself  away 
from  the  good  family,  midst .  the  shouts 
of  the  peasants,  the  sound  of  the  bag-pipe, 
and  the  waving  of  bonnets.  I  drove  off 
furiously,  because  I  felt  a  commotion  in  my 
bosom  which  depressed  my  spirits;  but 
pulling  up  at  some  distance,  to  take  a  fare- 
well view  of  the  friendly  cabin,  I  perceived 
Gregor  and  his  family,  who  had  climbed 
the  hill  which  commands  the  serpentine 
road  (and  which  was  formerly  used  as  a 
look-out  in  times  of  ancient  feuds,)  in 
order,  as  the  Irishman  calls  it,  to  see  me 
out  of  sight. 

Gregor  had  insisted  on  my  keeping  the 
Highland  dress,  as  a  token  of  remembrance, 
and  bonny  Mary  had  given  me  a  piece  of 
Tartan,  from  a  family  web,  as  old  as  the 
hills,  (I  was  going  to  say,)  to  remind  me 
of  her.  These  presents  I  guard  with  af- 
fection and  care ;  and  whenever  I  look  at 
them,  I  resolve  within  myself,  that  I  will  be- 
come the  Hermit  in  the  Highlands,  should 
any  variation  of  fortune  ever  interfere  "with 
my  continuance  in  the  character  of 

THE  HERMIT  IN  LONDON. 


From  the  La  Bdlt  AmembtM. 

THE  WIFE  OF  A  GENIUS* 
A  TRUE   TALE. 

As  the  pen  of  the  moralist  is  frequently 
exercised  in  the  similitude  of  fiction,  iu 
order  to  inculcate  some  moral  duty,  the 
sceptic  or  the  voluptuary  scoffs  at  a  recital 
which  he  conceives  to  be  the  mere  offspring 
of  the  brain.  The  following  circumstances, 
however,  owe  their  origin  to  fact ;  and  I 
trust  that  no  apology  will  be  deemed  ne- 
cessary for  a  lucubration  of  a  serious  tone, 
when  if  becomes  a  vehicle  of  instruction, 
whether  through  the  agency  of  fancy  or 
the  force  of  truth.  In  consideration  of  the 
regard  I  owe  to  the  relatives  of  the  hero  of 
my  tale,  I  shall  abstain  from  mentioning 
the  real  names  of  the  persons  concerned  in 
it,  and  in  common  with  the  custom  of  my 
brother  essayist,  adopt  fictitious  appella- 
tions :— 

James  Melville,  Esq.  betrayed  that  pre- 
cosity  of  talent  in  his  boyish  days  which 
silly  people  are  most  apt  to  be  astonished 
at  and  exaggerate ;  that  is  to  say,  be  was 
bold,  impertinent,  and  presuming ;  esteem- 
ed the  life  of  every  frolic  to  annoy  the 
helpless  or  the  unprepared,  and  threw 
away  the  funds  lavished  upon  him  by  his 
friends  with  the  most  careless  profusion. 
His  countenance,  it  is  true,  was  open  and 
ingenuous  ;  but  it  concealed  a  heart  Cold  to 
the  gratification  of  others,  unless  his  own 
was  paramount.  At  school,  his  manners 
were  copied  with  assiduous  attention,  and 
followed  with  servile  applause;  and  it  is 
said,  that  even  then,  many  a  female  heart  at. 
a  neighbouring  seminary  throbbed  with 
emotion  at  the  sound  of  the  voice  of  James 
Melville.  When  he  left  this  scene  of  his 
boyish  days,  he  resided  for  some  years  with 
his  guardian.  "  Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry, 
for  to-morrow  we  die,"  was  an  aphorism 
so  much  to  his  liking,  that  every  moment 
was  spent  in  the  gratification  of  his  pas- 
sion, which,  when  satiated,  left  him  nerve- 
less and  complaining.  To  his  mind  and 
to  his  household  every  religious  feeling  was 
a  stranger,  and  though  he  affected  to  be 
governed  by  a  sense  of  honour  and  deco- 
rum, these  considerations  were  only  acted 
upon  as  they  tended  to  support  his  credit 
in  the  eyes  of  .the  world.  Speculative 
alike  on  matters  of  religion  and  ethics,  he 
was  negligent  of  their  duties,  and  found  a 
very  ready  excuse  for  his  own  depravity  in 
the  aberrations  of  others.    James  Melville, 
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fashioning  his  manners  by  those  of  his 
uncle,  became  the  darling  and  pride  of  his 
relative;  and  possessing  a  volubility  of 
speech,  and  that  ready  conception  of  ideas 
which  is  called  genius,  the  law  seemed  the 
proper  arena  for  distinguishing  one,  whom 
no  feelings  of  modesty  humbled  before  the 
public  eye.  He  now  argued  on  every  sub- 
ject started,  with  at  least  the  vehemence, 
if  not  the  conviction,  of  a  Demosthenes ; 
the  arts,  literature,  and  the  drama,  were 
the  playthings  of  his  oratorical  abilities ; 
at  a  vestry  meeting,  or  a  county  discussion, 
who  so  long  and  so  loud  as  James  Melville  ? 
The  energies  of  his  mind  were,  however, 
principally  devoted  to  metaphysics  and 
politics,  and  he  constantly  averred  that  it 
was  his  highest  delight  and  glory  to  defend 
that  cause  for  which 

"  Sidney  fought,  and  Hampden  had  bled." 

In  debate  he  was  the  champion  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  he  breathed  out 
the  most  dreadful  anathemas  against  those 
whom  he  designated  enemies  to  her  cause ; 
but  at  home,  in  private,  he  was  himself 
tyrannical,  expecting  every  one  to  bow  to 
his  reasons,  or  give  up  their  opinion  to  his. 
For  the  fair  sex,  excepting  as  contributing 
to  his  pleasure,  he  had  the  most  profound 
contempt.  Portias,  in  his  opinion,  were 
no  longer  to  be  met  with,  and  the  present 
race  of  females  only  born  to  "  suckle  fools 
and  chronicle  small  beer."  He  had  con- 
stantly declared  against  matrimony,  and 
had  culled  sundry  pithy  sentences  from 
authors,  ancient  and  modern,  against  this 
state.  But  Fate,  as  if  to  laugh  at  his  reso- 
lutions to  avoid  it,  rendered  him  submissive 
to  the  marriage  yake.  He  had  cast  his 
eyes  on  the  daughter  of  a  neighbour,  who 
seemed  to  be  so  necessary  to  his  happiness, 
that  he  determined  that  no  eloquence  he 
was  master  of  should  be  wanting,  in  order 
to  gaiu  his  favourite  point.;  but  he  found 
the  ardour  of  his  passion  exceeded  the 
ardour  of  his  oratory,  which  availed  him 
nothing  unless  the  priest  confirmed  those 
vows  he  only  wished  to  breathe  to  heaven. 
Maria  Clarendon,  though  she  had  conceiv- 
ed an  affection  for  the  would-be  patriot, 
had  too  much  pride  to  lose  her  own  dig- 
nity ;  and  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  smit- 
ten with  his  person,  and  all  his  showy  en- 
dowments, became  his  wife. 

For  some  months  James  Melville  was 
the  fondest  of  husbands,  Maria  the  happiest 
•f  wives  ;  but4he  scene  of  felicity  was  not 


of  long  duration.  The  first  blow  to  their 
happiness  arose  from  the  misfortunes  of 
Maria's  father,  whose  unsuccessful  specu- 
lations, expensive  living,  and  other  impru- 
dencies,  had  involved  him  in  difficulties. 
On  his  affairs  becoming  more  desperate, 
the  coolness  of  Melville  exceeded  all 
bounds.  Disappointed  of  the  little  fortune 
he  expected  as  the  portion  of  the  once 
happy  Maria,  and  robbed  by  jhe  villainy 
of  his  uncle  and  guardian,  of  the  small  pe- 
cuniary resource  left  him  by  his  father,  all 
means  of  rising  by  his  profession  seemed  at 
an  end  5  he  gladly,  therefore,  accepted  a 
small  appointment  under  that  government 
which  he  constantly  abused,  and  which 
was  procured  for  him  by  a  friend  to  whom 
he  had  regretted  his  political  delinquency. 

Maria  had  about  this  period  become  a 
mother;  but  this,  instead  of  procuring  her 
compassion  for  her  sorrows,  added  to  them 
a  burden  too  heavy  for  her  to  bear 5  for  he 
frequently  left  her  to  struggle  with  poverty 
at  home,  while  he  revelled  in  tavern  lux- 
uries abroad.  The  friend  of  liberty  in 
public,  he  was  still  the  despotic  tyrant  in 
private.  Returning  home  one  evening 
from  a  public  dinner,  at  which  he  had 
been  acting  benevolently,  as  be  entered 
the  door  of  his  lodging  he  perceived*  a 
wretched  old  man  receiving  fragments  of 
meat  from  the  flras  of  his  wife.  Irritated 
at  what  he  ternfed  her  extravagance,  he 
struck  the  unfortunate  wretch  to  the 
ground.  "  It  is  your  uncle !"  exclaimed 
Maria,  in  bitterness;  but  this  discovery, 
instead  of  softening  the  heart  of  Melville, 
only  exasperated  him  the  more,  and  he 
drove  the  wretched  bankrupt  from  his 
door,  vowing  vengeance  on  his  unfortunate 
wife,  if  ever  she  relieved  a  villain  only  to 
be  equalled  in  guilt  by  her  father !  The 
unhappy  Maria  shuddered,  and  crawled  to 
her  bed. 

The  sequel  is  anticipated :  years  glided 
away  with  these  parties  in  misery,  till 
Clarendon  and  the  wretehed  uncle  closed 
their  eyes  in  the  same  poor-house.  Maria 
still  clung  to  the  wretch  who  had  sworn  to 
protect  her,  until,  overcome  with  neglect 
and  cruelty,  her  brain  became  disordered. 
In  a  moment  of  distraction  she  pressed  her 
children  to  her  bosom,  glanced  at  the  scene 
around  her,  and  before  her  husband  (who, 
indeed,  would  have  restrained  her)  she 
precipitated  herself  from  an  attic  window, 
and  was  taken  up  a  mangled  corpse.  She 
1  was  buried  with  the  regret*  of  faer  friends, 


whose  curses  sometimes  cross  the  ears  of 
Melville;  whose  conscience,  not  entirely 
seared,  drove  him  to  America,  there  to  ex- 
tenuate his  guilt  in  poverty,  estrangement^ 
and  neglect. 


BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND. 

From  Brussels  to  the  Dutch  frontiers, 
the  country  presents  a  gratifying  appear- 
ance to  the  traveller.  The  inns  are  good, 
provisions  tolerably  cheap,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  Belgian  towards  foreigners, 
in  all  that  is  unconnected  with  religion, 
friendly  and  hospitable:  but  the  bigotry 
and  superstition  which  are  discovered  as 
soon  as  we  leave  the  French  territory, 
increase  rather  than  dimmish,  until  we 
reach  the  frontiers  of  Holland.  This  bi- 
gotry prevents  every  relation  of  friendship 
with  persons  of  a  different  religion,  and 
sullies  the  good  qualities  of  the  Belgian* 
The  artifices  of  the  priesthood,  which  ia 
most  other  countries  have  been  boldly  and 
successfully  opposed  by  the  lights  of  reason, 
are  here  productive  of  the  effect,  which 
the  most  sanguine  priest  could  anticipate : 
and  that  excellent  principle  of  toleration, 
which  is  at  once  a  proof  of  sound  policy 
and  prosperity,  is  confined  in  Belgium  to 
a  few  enlightened  individuals,  who  have 
little  or  no  influence  with  the  multitude. 
A  young  Belgian,  with  whom.  I  travelled 
in  a  post-chaise  from  Brussels  to  Antwerp, 
convinced  me  more  fully  than  ever  of  the 
power  of  bigotry  in  religious  opinions  to 
obscure  the  brightest  intellect,  or  detract 
from  the  finest  acquirements  of  literature. 
This  gentleman  was  not  only  a  good,  bat 
a  finished  scholar,  and  in  every  thing,  ex- 
cept religion,  spoke  like  a  man  of  the 
world,  who  had  made  his  observations  from 
life,  as  well  as  the  regular  sources  of  eru- 
dition. Chance  unfortunately  made  reli- 
gion a  subject  of  conversation.  I  had  often 
opposed  the  objections  of  Protestants  to 
the  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  oil 
a  belief  that  they  directed  against  a  whole 
sect,  charges  to  which  only  the  uneducated 
were  open ;  but  my  travelling  companion 
convinced  me  of  my  error.  As  a  good 
Catholic,  he  assured  me  that  he  considered 
salvation  open  to  none  but  those  of  his 
own  sect,  and  I  have  since  found  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Belgium, 
are  impressed  with  the  same  persuasion. 
Judge,  then,  whether  I  did  not  behold  the 
I  first  Dutch  town  with  feeling*  of  ecstasy. 
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Jo  entering  Holland,  I  was  perhaps  far 
from  finding  a  truly  enlightened  people, 
free  from  bigotry ;  but  they  are  tolerant, 
and  wise  enough  to  believe  that  the  opinions 
of  a  sect  are  not  iufallible,  and  that  reli- 
gion, under  any  form,  may  be  acceptable 
to  the  Creator. 

Breda,  the  first  Dutch  town  on   the 
frontier  adjoining  Belgium,  is  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  towns  in  France.  .  An  air 
of  neatness  and  cleanliness  is  observed 
every  where,  and  even  the  smallest  houses 
bad  an  appearance  of  ease  in  the  occupier, 
and,  with  the  neat  green  painted  door 
and  shutters,  were  much  more  gratifying 
to  the  eye  than  the  residence  of  a  rich 
French  proprietor.     The  fortifications  of 
Breda  are  very  imposing ;  but,  according 
to  the  new  policy  of  European  sovereigns, 
they  are  half  garrisoned  by  foreigners, 
chiefly  natives  of  Hamburgh.    The  com- 
mon language  of  the  inhabitants  is  Dutch ; 
but  almost  every  respectable  person  speaks 
French ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  two  Dutchmen,  in  imitation  of 
the  Belgians,  to  maintain  a  conversation 
in  alternate  phrases  of  French  and  the  na- 
tural language  of  the  country.  The  country 
front  Breda  to  Amsterdam,  presents  to  the 
eye  nothing  but  industry  and  fertility. — 
The  Dutch  have,  ia  their  own  country 
at  least,  given  remarkable  proofs  of  their 
being  able,  when  they  please,  to  triumph 
over  the  indolence  which  is  attributed  to 
phlegmatic  characters.    The  following  is 
an  anecdote  highly  illustrative  of  the  at* 
tachment  which  a  Dutchman  feels  for  his 
native  soil,  and  the  courage  with  which  he 
can  defend  it    A  detachment  of  French 
troops  was  stationed  in  a  part  of  the  country 
near  Utrecht,  and  no  less  than  twenty  were 
quartered  on  a  little  farmer,  who,  by  dint 
of  industry,  had  acquired  the  reputation 
of  competence.    In  a  moment  of  intoxica- 
tion, the  French  demanded  a  sum  of  money 
from  the  farmer*    He  gave  it.   They  then 
stripped  his  wife  and  daughter  of  the  or- 
naments with  which  they  were  decorated ; 
for  the  country  females  of  Holland  are  ex- 
cessively fond  of  finery.  The  farmer  offered 
no  resistance.     Emboldened  by  success, 
they  demanded  his  watch  j  this  he  surren- 
dered reluctantly,  and,  on  his  hesitating, 
threatened  to  fire  his  crops.     This  menace 
alarmed  the  Dutchman,  who  immediately 
gave  them  bis  keys.    The  villains,  how- 
ever, to  punish  him  for  the  hesitation  which 
he  had  evinced,  really  proceeded  to  destroy 


the  corn  growing  on  his  land.  This  was 
too  much ;  the  Dutchman  ran  wildly  into 
the  village,  and  gaining  assistance,  returned 
to  his  farm  at  the  moment  when  they  were 
about  to  put  their  threat  into  execution. 
"  Hold,"  said  he,  "you  have  robbed  me 
of  my  money  and  valuables,  and  I  bore 
your  attack  patiently,  because  I  knew  that 
the  produce  of  my  land  would  soon  yield 
me  the  means  of  support ;  but  if  you  at- 
tempt to  deprive  me  of  the  proofs  of  my 
industry,  I  will  defend  it  with  my  life,  and 
efface  the  shame  of  having  yielded  to  you 
in  a  single  instance.  Ydu  may  attack  my 
purse  and  my  house ;  but  there  are  two 
things  which  a  Dutchman  holds  dear  to 
him — his  land  and  his  family."  This  firm- 
ness did  not  arrest  the  French,  and  a  vio- 
lent contest  ensued ;  the  result  of  which 
was,  a  complete  victory  on  the  part  of  the 
landholder  and  his  followers..  It  is  only 
justice  to  French  discipline  to  observe,  that 
the  leaders  of  these  brigands  were  secured 
and  executed.— Tour  through  Belgium  and 
Holland. 


FOR  THE  LADIES9  LITERARY  CABINET. 

THE  *OWER  OF  MUSIC. 

"  What  passion  cannot  music  raise  and  quell." 
"4  Dbtdx*. 

The  accounts  of  the  ancients,  in  testi- 
mony of  the  power  of  music  on  the  feelings 
and*  passions,  fabulous  as  some  of  them  are, 
will  appear  less  so,  when  we  consider  the 
extraordinary  effects  music  still  produces. 
The  marvellous  stories  of  Orpheus,  and  of 
Arian  and  the  Dolphin,  &c.  are  known  to 
every  one.  But  the  two  subjoined  instances 
of  the  surprising  effect  of  music,  I  think 
will  be  new  to  most  of  my  readers,  though 
they  doubtless  may  have  heard  of  parallel 
instances.  They  are  both  of  more  modern 
date,  and  are  taken  from  authors  of  credi- 
bility. The  first  is  from  Stillingfleet's 
essay  on  the  principles  and  power  of  har- 
mony, and  is  in  his  own  words,  as  follows : 
"  In  the  year  17"!  4,  in  an  opera  that  was 
performed  at  Aneora,  there  was,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  act,  a  passage  of 
recitative,  unaccompanied  by  any  other 
instrument  but  the  base ;  which  raised  in 
both  the  professors,  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
audience,  such  and  so  great  a  commotion 
of  mind,  that  we  could  not  help  staring  at 
one  another,  on  account  of  the  visible 
change  of  colour  that  was  caused  in  every 


one's  countenance.  The  effect  was  not  of 
the  plaintive  kind  :  I  remember  well  that 
the  words  expressed  indignation ;  but  of  so 
harsh  and  chilling  a  nature,  that  the  mind 
was  disordered  by  it.  Thirteen  times  this 
drama  was  performed,  and  the  same  effect 
always  followed,  and  that  too,  universally; 
of  which  the  remarkable  previous  silence 
of  the  audience,  to  prepare  themselves  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  effect,  was  an  un- 
doubted sign !" 

Henry  Stevens,  in  his  preface  to  the 
edition  of  the  Greek  poets,  gives  an  in- 
stance which  came  within  his  own  know- 
ledge. But  as  it  is  written  in  Latin,  we 
have  given  a  translation  of  it: — "  Whilst 
I  stayed  at  London,"  says  he,  u  I  went  to 
see  a  lioo,  exhibited  there,  of  whose  ex- 
traordinary size  and  strength,  I  had  heard 
many  speak.  It  happened  that  while  I, 
with  some  others,  was  viewing  him,  a  boy 
accidently  came  in,  who  carried  about  with 
him  an  organ.  Thfe  boy  was  easily  pre- 
vailed upon  to  play  upon  his  instrument : 
which  no  sooner  did  he  do,  than  to  our 
great  astonishment,  we  beheld  this  huge 
beast,  all  on  a  sudden,  leave  his  food, 
which  he  before  devoured  with  avidity, 
and  not  only  listen  with  attention  to  the 
sound  of  the  organ,  but  also  turn  his  body 
round,  first  to  the  right,  and  then  to  the 
left,  as  it  were,  dancing.  When  the  boy 
ceased  to  play,  he  returned  again  to  his 
meat ;  but  the  boy  playing  again,  he  again 
left  his  meat,  and  danced  as  before.  The 
experiment  was  tried  again  several  times 
that  day,  and  was  repeated  several  days 
subsequent,  and  had  the  same  effect." 
He  concludes,  by  saying,  "  Go  to,  now,  ye 
who  denounce  as  mere  lies,  all  the  poets 
have  written,  concerning  the  lyre  of  Or- 
pheus." 

JEGIDIUS. 


An  elegant  and  just  distinction  has  been 
made  by  a  philosophical  writer,  between 
delicacy  of  passion,  and  delicacy  of  taste. 
One  leading  to  that  ill-governed  suscepti- 
bility, which  transports  the  soul  to  ecstasy, 
or  reduces  it  to  despair,  on  every  adverse 
or  prosperous  change  of  fortune  5  the  other, 
enlarging  our  sphere  of  happiness,  by  di- 
recting and  increasing  our  sensibility  to  ©b- 
jects  of  which  we  may  commend  the  en- 
joyment, instead  of  wasting  it  upon  those 
over  which  we  have  no  control. 

An  old  friend  is  often  used  by  mankind 
like  an  old  horse. 
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FOR  THE  LADIES'  LlTEfcARY  CABINET, 

GOODNESS. 

No  word  in  our  language  is  more  fre- 
quently misunderstood,  or  misapplied  than 
Goodness.  Among  men  of  business,  he 
who  is  successful,  is  able  and  willing  to 
pay  his  debts,  and  has  cash  at  command, 
is  good:  or  at  least,  there  are  few  who 
have  dealings  with  him,  who  are  not  willing 
to  call  him  so.  A  younglady,  even  though 
she  be  not  a  first  rate  beauty,  if  she  is 
cheerful  and  agreeable  in  company,  witty 
in  conversation,  and  has  beautiful  teeth; 
her  acquaintance,  without  the  least  envy, 
are  willing  to  allow,  that  she  is  a  good 
girl.  Our  bucks  and  bloods  have  a  differ- 
ent idea  of  goodness:  He  who  is  readiest 
to  sally  out  for  a  skirmish  with  the  watch- 
men, or  a  scrape  at  the  theatre ;  if  he  loves 
fun,  sings  a  good  song,  and  is  eminent  for 
boldness  and  bravery,  "  cum  lingua,"  will 
instantly  gain  the  title  of  a  good  feUow. 
The  devout  Christian  will  allow  none  to  be 
good9  but  who  appears  at  Church  every 
Sunday,  and  wears  every  external  appear- 
ance of  piety.  This,  I  allow,  comes  nearer 
the  true  idea  of  goodness,  because,  by  thus 
wearing  the  uniform  of  goodness,  we  may 
at  length  persuade  ourselves  into  the  true 
performance  of  its  most  sacred  principles,  j 
But  true  goodness  arises  from  an  innate 
benevolence  of  heart,  and  a  consciousness 
and  practice  of  our  duly  to  God,  and  jus- 
tice to  all  men. 

PHILKALON. 


ANECDOTES. 

Anecdote  of  Mary,  Queen  of  England. 
— The  turn  of  the  English  nation  for  hu- 
mourous political  prints,  first  showed  itself 
in  this  reign.  An  engraving  was  published 
representing  this  Queen,  extremely  thin, 
with  many  Spaniards  hanging  to  her,  and 
sucking  her  to  the  bone. 

Anecdote  of  La  Mash. — La  Mash, 
formerly  of  Drury-Lane,  and  the  original 
Trip,  in  the  Schdol  for  Scandal,  was  re- 
markable for  his  foppery,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  his  understanding.  This  actor 
being  engaged  at  the  Dublin  Theatre,  went, 
the  morning  after  his  arrival  in  that  city, 
into  a  coffee-house,  and,  with  his  usual 
assumed  consequence,  called  loudly  for  the 
London  newspapers  of  that  morning.  The 
waiter  civilly  informed  him  that  the  packet 


had  not  long  arrived,  and  that  the  English 
papers  had  not  yet  been  delivered  from  the 
post-office,  but  that  the  Dublin  papers 
were  at  W3  service ;  upon  which  La  Mash 
replied—44  Why,  fellow, do  you  think  I  am 
so  learned  as  to  read  your  barbarous  Irish 
language;  no,  Sir,  I  understand  nothing 
but  French  and  English." 


Instance  of  Ingratitude. — During  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion,  in  the  reign  of  James  II. 
an  officer,  one  of  the  rebels,  knowing  the 
humane  disposition  of  Mrs.  Gaunt,  whose 
life  was  one  continued  exercise  of  benefi- 
cence, fled  to  her  house,  where  he  was  con- 
cealed, and  was  handsomely  maintained 
for  some  time.  Hearing,  however,  of  the 
proclamation,  which  promised  an  indemni- 
ty, and  reward  to  those  who  discovered 
such  as  harboured  the  rebels,  the  wretch 
betrayed  his  kind  and  humane  benefactress ; 
and  such  was  the  sort  of  justice  and  equity 
which  prevailed  among  the  ministers,  that 
the  villain  was  pardoned  and  recompensed 
for  his  treachery,  while  Mrs.  Gaunt  was 
burnt  alive  for  her  humanity  I 


Anecdote  of  Charles  II.  and  Leti,  the 
Historian. — Leti  was  a  native  of  Milan,  and 
was  very  graciottly  received  at  the  English 
court,  Charles  II.  promising  to  make  him 
King's  historiographer.  Being  one  day  at 
his  Majesty's  levee,  Charles  said  to  him — 
"  Leti,  I  hear  that  you  are  writing  the  histo- 
ry of  the  court  of  England  !"  "  Sire,"  re- 
plied Leti,  "  I  have,  for  some  time,  been 
preparing  materials  for  such  a  history." — 
"  Take  care,"  said  the  King,  "  that  your 
work  gives  no  offence."—"  Sir,"  replied 
Leti,  "  I  will  do  what  I  can ;  but  if  a  man 
were  as  wise  as  Solomon,  he  would  scarce 
be  able  to  avoid  giving  some  offence." — 
u  Why  then,"  rejoined  the  King,  "  be  as 
wise  as  Solomon ;  write  proverbs,  not  his- 
tories." 

— —  * 

Sir  Thomas  More  was  so  remarkably 
attentive  to  the  education  of  his  daughters, 
and  brought  them  up  with  such  strict  atten- 
tion to  every  thing  that  can  charm  or  be 
admired  in  a  female,  that  the  school  of 
More  was  praised  no  less  for  its  novelty, 
than  the  accomplishments  of  its  pupils. 
Erasmus,  from  whom  we  derive  these  par- 
ticulars, and  who  was  often  an  inmate  of 
that  delightful  society,  greatly  captivated 


with  the  easy  manners,  the  animated  con- 
versation, and  extraordinary  accomplish- 
ments of  these  young  ladies,  could  not  help 
owning  himself  a  complete  convert  to 
More's  sentiments  of  female  education. 
Yet,  while  he  admired  their  improvement, 
and  shared  in  the  pleasures  it  diffused,  he 
could  not  help  remarking  to  his  friend,  one 
day,  how  severe  a  calamity '  it  would  be, 
if,  by  any  of  those  fatalities  to  which  the 
human  race  is  liable,  such  accomplished 
beings,*  whom  he  had  so  painfully  and 
successfully  laboured  to  improve,  should 
happen  to  be  snatched  away ! — "  If  they 
are  to  die,"  replied  More,  without  hesita- 
tion, "  I  would  rather  have  them  die  well- 
informed,  than  ignorant." — This  reply, 
continues  Erasmus,  reminded  me  of  a  say* 
ing  of  Phocion,  whose  wife,  as  be  was 
about  to  drink  the  poison,  according  to  his 
sentence,  exclaimed,  "  Ah !  my  husband, 
you  die  innocent !"— "  And  would  you, 
my  wife,"  he  rejoined,  "  rather  have  me 
die  guilty !" 


Anecdote  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gwyn. — This 
lady,  whom  we  think  Bishop  Burnett  un- 
justly styles  a  thoughtless  creature,  be- 
cause she  was  generally  laying  plans  to 
benefit  others,  had  one  evening  a  private 
concert  at  her  lodgings,  at  which  were 
present  the  King,  the  Dukes  of  York  and 
Buckingham,  and  one  or  two  more,  who 
were  usually  admitted  on  these  select  par- 
ties of  pleasure.  Bowman,  the  celebrated 
performer,  was  then  a  youth,  and  sang  at 
this  concert ;  which,  when  it  was  ended, 
the  King  expressed  himself  highly  delight- 
ed, and  gave  it  extraordinary  commenda- 
tion.—" Then,  Sir,*  said  Eleanor,  "  to 
show  that  you  do  not  speak  like  a  flatter- 
ing courtier,  I  hope  you  will  make  the 
performers  a  handsome  present." — The 
King  said  he' had  no  money  about  him, 
and  asked  the  Duke  of  York  if  he  had  any  ? 
The  Duke  replied  he  had  only  a  couple  of 
guineas.  Upon  which  the  lady,  with  a  loud 
laugh,  and  mimicking  the  King  in  his 
usual  exclamation,  cried  out — "  Odsfish  ! 
what  company  am  I  got  into !" 


Dr.  Goldsmith,  speaking  of  Dr.  John- 
son's force  and  perseverance  in  disputation, 
said,  there  is  no  arguing  with  him ;  for  if 
his  pistol  misses  fire,  he  knocks  you  down 
with  the  butt  end  of  it. 
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POETRY. 


WOW.  IBM  LA9IES'  LITSBAEr  CABINET. 

THE  ABSENT  FRIEND. 
Air— «  Bonnie  Doon." 

Oh !  light  foot  spring !  with  dripping  flowers, 

No  more  thou  charm 'at  my  roving  eye ; 
Far  roams  my  own— my  only  friend ; 

Now,  now,  sad  heart !  'twere  bliss  to  die ! 
And  why  should'st  thou,  poor,  mateless  one, 

Delight  to  stay  'mid  lovely  fields, 
Where  ev'ry  riv'let,  bower  and  tree, 

The  sweets  of  blighted  pleasures  yields? 

Gay  Spring !  there  have  been  moments  when, 

Oft  as  the  sun  danc'd  o'er  the  thorn, 
I  joy'd  to  hear  each  trembling  bird 

Call  forth  its  mate  to  share  thy  morn ! 
Ijoy'd,  with  rapture's  thrill  sincere, 

For  then  the  dear  one  far  away, 
Smil'd  when  I  smil'd,  sung  as  I  sung, 

And  hail'd  with  me  the  infant  day ! 

That  tender  warbler,  fond  and  free, 
My  awn  warm  thoughts  so  well  expreat'd, 

His  joyous  mate  so  blithfy  came 
To  pillow  on  his  faithful  breast ; 

That  now,  'tis  wo  the  strain  to  hear— 
It  brings  back  days  of  soul -felt  peace ; 

It  tells  of  him  I  cannot  see- 
Cease!  wild,  sweet  bird !  in  mercy  cease. 

Moonlighted  Hudson !  from  thy  rocks 

How  brightly  did  thy  waves  expand, 
When  hanging  on  his  arm  I  felt 

His  glowing  heart  beat  'gainst  my  hand  i 
Oh !  hush  ye  waves— look  darkling  now, 

Nor  heave  your  snowy  plumes  so  high ; 
Fade  all  ye  scenes  where  once  we  stray 'd — 

Your  beauties  only  prompt  the  sigh ! 

S.  of  New-Jersey. 
Morehf  1820. 
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INFANCY.— BY  A  LADY. 

Sweet  was  the  breast  on  which  I  hung, 
Blesa'd  with  a  seraph's  smile; 

And  sweet  the  music  of  that  tongue, 
That  sooth'd  my  heart  the  while. 

Enfolded  in  a  mother's  arms, 
Mine  infancy  was  formed  ; 

Maternal  love,  maternal  charms, 
My  first  affections  warmed. 

Soft  in  her  bosom,  all  entranced, 
The  stream  of  love  I  drew ; 

And  as  my  carry  days  advanced, 
The  fond  attachment  grew. 

The  thousand  timed  repeated  kiss, 
My  cheeks  and  lips  impress'd  ; 

And  lighted  up  the  dawn  of  bliss> 
With)*  my  glowing  breast 


The  eye  that  beam'd  with  lustre  bright, 

When  e'er  it  beam'd  on  me, 
Tbrill'd  through  my  heart  with  young  delight, 

And  fi*'d  that  heart  on  thee ! 

Yes,  kindness  forms  the  whole  design, 
Love  marks  the  process  through ; 

How  exquisitely  soft  and  fine, 
The  lines  which  nature  drew. 

The  memory  of  a  mother's  name, 

So  tender,  and  so  mild, 
Revives  anew  the  unsullied  flame, 

That  charm 'd  me  when  a  child. 

A.M. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITE****  CABX5ET. 

TO  SELIM. 

Ah!  shame,  to  spoil  thy  matchless  lyre, 
And pownits  sacred  chords  for  bread  I 

Oh !  haste,  redeem  each  glowing  wire, 
Though  millions  might  be  there  instead. 

Twas  not  ingenuous  to  say, 
"  My  lyre  is  but  a  tuneless  shell ;" 

I  know  that  spark  from  heaven's  own  ray, 
SUII  brightly  burns  where  firtl.it  fell ! 

Though  penury  and  sorrow  dire, 
Their  blighting  damps  have  shed  on  me, 

I  fondly  clasp  my  simple  lyre, 
Rejoicing  that  its  chords  are  free. 

IDA. 

FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  C  A  MUST. 

TO  HARRIET. 

Twas  friendship's  sigh  that  fann'd  the  latent 

spark, 
And  fired  ideas  from  oblivion  dark ; 
'Twas  lays  like  thine,  that  sympathy  entwined, 
With  lucid  rays  around  my  pawning  mind ; 
Thoogh  silent  sorrow  fills  thy  swelling  heart,* 
And  tears  no  longer  mental  ease  impart, 
The  breeze  of  evening  sadly  sighing  chills, 
Each  vital  chord,  with  sympathetic  thrills  ; 
Vet  here,  perchance  an  artless  bosom's  glow, 
May  heave  for  thee,  and  all  thy  troubles  know; 
And  midst  this  gloomy  pilgrimage  of  care, 
Responsive  sighing,  all  thy  sorrows  share. 
Who  marks  thy  mind,  resign 'd  to  Heaven's  de- 
cree, 
And  loves  each  precept,  sweetly  taught  by  thee ; 
Beholds  thy  sympathetic  glow  of  heart, 
To  heal  another's  sigh,  and  balm  impart ;     * 
But  hark !  'tis  sweet  when  friendship  heaves  the 

»igh, 

And  crystal  drops  bedim  the  beaming  eye ; 
(Who  deeply  drinks  the  bitter  dregs  of  wo 
Must  needs  reform,  and  feel  contentment  glow.) 
'Tis  then,  and  only  then  the  soul  expands, 
Pants  for  .celestial  bliss, — new  seal  commands ; 
When  Gabriel  sounds  hi*  trump  the  final  call, 
And  Heaven's  resplendent  orbs,  consuming  fall  j 
When  hoary  tjme  unhinged,  shall  cease  to  roll, 
All  nature  summoned  to  the  mighty  goal ; 


Harriet  to  Julia. 


Tis  then  thy  bleeding  heart  shall  taste  and  know, 
A  lasting  rest  from  all  this  load  of  wo : 
There  love  too  large  for  thy  weak  frame  to  bear, 
Shall  find  full  stope,  in  Heaven's  unbounded 
sphere. 

W.  H.  Mf. 


TO  MISS  F.  W. 
Florence,  adieu !— thy  farewell  kiss 

Yet  lingers  warm  upon  my  lip ; 
Twas  parting  passion's  bitter  bliss, 

'Twas  parting  Move's  last  honey 'd  sip. 
In  foreign  climes,  in  distant  lands, 

Though  beauty  beam  on  me  her  smjle, 
Though  friendship  weave  far  other  bands. 

To  twine  round  the  lone  heart  awhile — 

Thy  image,  like  a  blessed  dream,     . 

Would  float  before  my  fancy  bright; 
I'd  see  thee  in  the  moon's  pearl  beam, 

And  hear  thee  in  the  breeze  of  night* 
At  sunset  hour,  when  ev'ning  gray 

Sheds  o'er  the  heav'ns  its  flecker'd  shade,, 
I'd  gaze  upon  the  star's  sheen  ray, 

Cheq'ring  the  gloom  of  sylvan  glade. 

And  as  I  gazed— I'd  think  of  thee, 

'Mid  nature's  twilight  loveliness ; 
E'en  'mid  the  storm's  wild  revelry, 

And  'mid  the  howl  of  wilderness. 
Ill  think  on  thee  'mid  lightning's  flash— 

*Mid  the  mad  roar  of  the  battle ; 
Mid  the  thunder-cloud's  deaf 'ning  crash, 

Ami  the  war-cannon's  death  rattle. 

IH  think  of  thee  'mid  toss  of  surge-* 

'Mid  the  wind's  and  wave's  commotion  * 
Though  th'osprey  sang  our  funeral  dirge, 

And  round  us  desh'd  the  might  of  ocean  y 
I'll  think  of  thee  In  life's  last  hour, 

I'll  breathe  Florence  (  with  life's  last  sigh : 
May  nature  then  exert  its  power 

To  bless  thy  name  before  I  die ! 

CASTALIO. 


FOR  THE  XJLBIIS'  LITERARY   CABlKRT. 

ABSENT  FRIENDS. 
When  distance  severs  kindred  jouls, - 

Affection's  lasting  tie  ne'er  rends ; 
But  fancy  roves  where  ocean  rolls, 

And  loves  to  dwell  with  absent  friends. 

Then  smiling  hope's  delusive  ray, 
Its  care-dispelling  influence  sends, 

And  gilds  the  hours  that  pass,  away 
From  those  we  love,— from  absent  friend*. 

Oh  \  can  there  be  in  life,  a  charm 
More  sweet  than  retrospection  lends. 

When  dwells  the  heart  with  rapture  warm* 
On  past  delights — and  absent  friends  ? 

That  soothing  charm  I  would  not  lose 
For  ail  the  bliss  that  wealth  attends ; 

Its  joys  could  ne'er  a  calm  infuse, 
So  sweet  as  thoughts  of  absent  friends. 

TOCELIT 
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NEW-YORK, 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  11,  1820. 


REMOVAL. 

Tbe  Office  of  the  Laoiw' Litibart  Cabihit, 
ie  removed  to  286  Broadway. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Sbcrri  is  requested  to  favour  as  with  an  inter- 
view, in  order  that  we  may  properly  understand 
each  other. 

Several  communications  have  been  received, 
which  shall  be  noticed  in  oar  neit. 

Letter  from  the  celebrated  John  Walker, 
author  of  the  Pronouncing  Dictionary  which 
bears  bis  name,  to  Albert  Picket,  Esq.  of  this 
city,  shall  be  published  in  our  next. 

FIRST  SERIES. 

A  few  copies  of  the  First  Series  of  the  Ladies' 
Literary  Cabinet  may  be  had  by  making  immediate 
application  at  the  Cabinet  Bookstore,  235  Broad 
way. 

LITERARY. 

Elements  of  History. — A  new  work  has  just 
been  published  by  L.&  F.  Lockwood,  booksellers, 
ef  this  city,  entitled  "  Question*  adapted  to  the 
Study  of  Tytler's  Elements  of  History  ,  for  the  use 
of  the  Young  Ladies*  School  in  North-Moor i-strcct" 
"We  think  it  a  very  suitable  work  for  young  peo- 
ple, of  both  sexes,  and  that  thirty-seven  cents 
would  be  well  laid  out  in  purchasing  it.  A  few 
copies  can  be  bad  at  this  office* 


Moral  Instructor. *-We  have  perused,  with  much 
pleasure,  a  little  work,  published  by  Dr.  J.Torrey, 
jun.  of  Albany,  entitled,  "  The  Moral  instructor, 
and  Guide  to  Virtue  and  Happiness,  being  a  com- 
pendium of  Moral  Science  ;"  and  conceive  It  a 
duty  to  recommend  it  to  the  public.  It  contains 
a  condensed  body  of  valuable  moral  and  philoso- 
phical instruction,  which  ought  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  every  individual.  As  a  compendium  of 
moral  knowledge,  we  consider  it  an  essential 
book  for  every  family,  library,  and  seminary  of 
education.  A  few  copies  can  be  obtained  at  this 
office. 


The  Examiner.— YTe  have  penned  the  first 
number  of  a  new  weekly  paper,  intended  to  be 
published  in  this  city,  entitled  the  Examiner.  Its 
columns  are  to  be  open  to  a  free  theological  dis- 
tussion,  without  regard  to  sect.  Subscriptions 
received  at  this  office. 


Masonic  Magasint. — Proposals  are  in  circula- 
tion, by  Luther  Pratt,  for  publishing  a  monthly 
Magazine,  entitled  "  The  American  Masonic  Re- 
gister, and  Ladies*  and  Gentleman's  Magasint. 
Subscriptions  will  be  received  at  tbis  office. 


For  the  Ladies'  Literary  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Wood  worth, 

I  observed  in  your  paper  of  the  8th  January, 
an  advertisement  of  the  proprietor  of  a  machine, 
purporting  to  have  perfect  motion,  with  an  invi- 
tation to  the  curious  to  call  and  see  it.  By  in- 
serting the  following  address  to  them,  you  will 
confer  an  obligation  on  a  stranger  :— - 

Gentlemen :  Having  seen  anadvertuement  of 
yours,  in  which  yon  offer  the  inspection  of  a 
curious  machine  to  the  public,  which  you  say,  is 
as  near  a  perpetual  motion  as  you  can  make,  I 
was  somewhat  surprised  at  the  assertion  made 
therein,  that  it  was  "  impossible  for  any  man  to 
make  a  perpetual  motion,  (at  least,  such  an  one 
as  the  premium  if  offered  for.")  Now  Sirs,  what 
kind  of  a  machine  the  premium  b  offered  for,  or 
whether  any  premium  if  offered,  or  by  whom,  or 
to  what  amount,  I  know  not ;  but  if  there  be  no 
difference  between  a  perpetual  and  a  continual 
motion,  1  beg  leave  to  differ  from  you  in  opinion. 
I  firmly  believe  that  a  machine,  with  a  continual 
rotative  motion  maybe  erected,  and  when  started 
would  continue  in  motion  until  some  part  of  the 
machinery  failed. 

I  have  now  in  my  possession,  the  plan  of  a 
machine,  of  my  own  invention,  the  fruit  of 
several  years  study,  wlucu,  when  all  restraining 
power  is  taken  off,  will  not  only  commence  its 
motion,  but  will  continue  it  until  some  part  of  it 
is  worn  out ;  and  I  confidently,  yet  modestly, 
assert,  that  it  can  be  made  to  drive  any  kind  of 
machinery  wkh  as  much  force,  and  as  great  ve- 
locity, as  It  can  be  driven  by  water  or  steam. 
Although  I  am  well  aware  this  assertion  will  gain 
but  little,  if  any  credit,  still  I  believe  it  to  be 
well  founded. 

.  Ten  degrees  of  power,  (if  I  may  so  express 
myself)  or  the  pressure  of  800  pounds  weight, 
applied  to  this  machine,  full  sise  for  ordinary 
mechanical  purposes,  will  give  it  sufficient  velo- 
city and  force. 

Had  my  pecuniary  circumstances  admitted  of 
it,  I  should,  ere  this,  have  brought  it  before  the 
public  for  inspection ;  but  during  the  short  time 
1  have  been  in  business  for  myself,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  buffet  the  storms  of  adversity,  which 
has  hitherto  rendered  it  inexpedient  for  me  to 
attempt  it,  and  when  I  shall  be  enabled  to  do  it, 
1  know  not. 

Accept  the  respects,  &c  of 

ARCHIMEDES. 
Western  District,  state  of  Mete-York, 
February  9th,  1820. 


WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  DEATHS. 

The  City  Inspector  reports  the  death  of  42  per- 
sons, during  the  week,  ending  on  Saturday,  the 
4th  inst.  vis.  16  men,  9  women,  7  boys,  and 
1 1  girls«-Of  whom  6  were  of  or  under  the  age  of 
1  year ;  2  between  1  and 2 ;  2  between  2  and  5; 
3  between  6 and  10;  4  between  10 and  20 ;  7  be- 
tween 20  and  80 ;  7  between  90  and  40 ;  8  be- 
tween 40  and  60;  1  between  60  and  60;  2  between 
70  and  80 ;  1  between  90  and  100. 

GEORGE  CUMING,  City  Inspector. 


MARRIED, 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  2d  inst.  by  the  Rer. 
Samuel  Merwin,  Mr.  William  S.  Duval!,  to  Mist 
Margaret  C.  Brown,  both  of  this  city. 

Same  evening,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wood  hull, 
Captain  Benjamin  Savory,  of  Connecticut,  to 
Miss  Joanna  Newell,  of  New-Jersey. 

Same  evening,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bork,  Mr. 
Hugh  T.  Welshman,  to  Miss  Harriet  Chapin,  all 
of  this  city— and  Mr.  William  Dunn,  of  Newark, 
to  MissLucretia  Chapin,  of  this  city. 

On  Friday  evening,  the  3d  inst.  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Parkinson,  Mr.  George  J.  Gray,  to  Miss  Julia  L. 
Hauman. 

On  Thursday  evening, the  2d  inst  at  Newtown, 
(L.  I.)  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Goldsmith,  Mr.  Abraham 
R.  Luyster,  merchant,  of  this  city,  to  Miss  Mary 
Robinson. 

At  Romulus,  (N.  T.)  on  the  9th  ult.  Ebeneser 
Mack,  Esq.  editor  of  the  American  Journal,  pub* 
lisbed  at  Ithaca,  to  Miss  Eleanor  Dey,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Peter  Dey,  of  the  former  place. 

At  New-Brunswick,  (N.J.)  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, the  26th  ult.  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ludlow,  Mr. 
John  Wilcox,  sen.  of  this  city,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Leonard,  of  that  place. 


DIED, 

On  Monday,  the  28th  ult.  after  a  lingering  Uh 
ness,  Miss  Harriet  Levy,  youngest  daughter  of 
Mr.  Simeon  Levy,  of  this  city. 

On  Thursday,  the  2d  inst,  Mrs-  Sarah  Serjeant, 
wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  Serjeant. 

On  Friday  evening,  the  8d  inst.  Mr.  George 
Eagle,  aged  26  years,  son  of  Mr.  Henry  Eagle. 

On  Saturday  morning  last,  Mrs.  Sarah  Pater- 
son,  aged  64  years,  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Pa- 
terson,  a  native  of  Carlisle,  Cumberland  county, 
Engtaud. 

On  Sunday  evening  last,  Mr.  Thomas  I.  Camp- 
belt,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age. 

At  Albany,  John  Van  Scbaick,  Esq.  President 
of  the  Albany  Bank. 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  CABINET. 
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B,E8IGrXATI0X. 

AN  ORIGINAL  TALE. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Of  all  the  summer  retreats  of  the  New- 
York  fashionables,  there  were  few  so  plea- 
santly located  as.  that  to  which  the  family 
of  Freeman  annually  resorted .  It  was  a 
rural  mansion,  built  of  irregular  stone,  un- 
der his  own  direction,  in  one  of  those  ro- 
mantic valleys  through  which  the  beautiful 
Passaic  holds  his  eternal  course.  It  was 
denominated  the  White  Cottage;  and, 
though  situated  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  river's  bank,  was  so  completely  enve- 
loped in  sylvan  honours,  that  only  a  tran- 
sient glimpse  of  its  roof,  could  be  caught 
at  intervals  by  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  or 
the  passing  boatman. 

In  rear  of  the  cottage,  the  grounds  ex- 
tended, (in  agreeable  undulations,  crowned 
with  clumps  of  forest  trees,  and  diversified 
with  small  intervals  of  lawn)  for  about  one 
fourth  of  a  mile,  when  they  were  abruptly 
terminated  by  the  almost  perpendicular 
ascent  of  a  mountain,  resting  on  a  base- 
ment of  stupendous  rocks.  On  the  right 
and  left,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  were 
scattered  farms  and  cottages,  orchards  and 
cornfields,  in  the  most  agreeable  and  pic- 
turesque disorder. 

To  this  sylvan  paradise,  the  family  of 
Freeman  repaired  on  the  Monday  succeed- 
ing the  foregoing  festival  5  and  through 
these  romantic  scenes  did  Matilda  seize  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  leading  her  delight- 
ed friend,  Adelaide.  To  minds  like  theirs, 
no  recreation  could  be  more  agreeable  than 
what  these  rural  perambulations  afforded ; 
especially  when  they  clomb  the  rugged  pre- 
cipices to  hail  the  first  golden  beams  of  the 
rising  sun.  The  naturally  lively  Matilda, 
seemed  to  have  received  new  life,  health, 
and  activity,  from  this  change  of  scene 
and  atmosphere;  and  while  she  bounded 
along  before  her  more  sedate  and  contem- 
plative companion,  she  would  have  formed 


no  bad  model  for  a  portrait  of  Cheerfulness, 
as  described  by  Collins : — 
"  Her  buskins  gemm'd  with  morning  dew." 

Among  the  many  natural  beauties  which 
adorned  this  retreat,  was  a  bold  irregular 
incisure,  in  the  rocky  base  of  the  mountain, 
which  Matilda  termed  the  Fairy's  Grotto. 
Here  she  had  caused  a  rustic  seat  to  be 
erected,  and,  with  the  gardener's  assistance, 
had  lined  it  with  a  drapery  of  green  creep- 
ers, which  clung  to  its  rough  sides,  and 
united  in  festoons  above. 

Adelaide  had  been  much  delighted  with 
all  she  had  witnessed;  but  with  this  charm* 
ing  spot,  she  was  in  raptures.  Here  she 
could  sit  and  indulge  her  reflections,  while 
her  ear  would  be  regaled  by  ten  thousand 
of  the  songsters  with  which  the  grove  be- 
fore her  was  peopled  5  or,  if  evening  had 
silenced  their  melody,  a  neighbouring  cas- 
cade, formed  by  a  little  rapid  stream  from 
the  mountain,  would  still  sooth  her  with 
its  incessant  murmurs.  Here,  too,  could 
she  enjoy  the  converse  of  her  friend  with- 
out interruption;  or,  if  that  friend  was 
otherwise  engaged,-  amuse  herself  with  a 
book,  guitar,  or  needle.  In  a  word,  Ade- 
laide resolved  that  not  a  day  should  pass, 
when  the  weather  would  permit,  without 
her  paying  a  visit  to  the  Fairy's  Grotto; 
and  she  could  not  help  pitying,  from  her 
heart,  the  fastidious  Augusta;  who  ex- 
pressed her  unqualified  contempt  for  all 
such  rustic  recreations. 

The  setting  sun  had  poured  his  last  flood 
of  radiance  on  the  fading  landscape,  when 
Adelaide  strolled  out  alone,  and  pursued 
her  usual  course  to  the  Fairy's  Grotto.  It 
was  a  moonless  evening;  but  the  misty 
tints  of  twilight,  which  yet  hovered  on  the 
mountain's  side,  and  played  on  the  topmost 
sprays  of  the  waving  forest,  rendered  the 
scene  more  beautiful  far  to  her  eye, 

"  Than  if  day  in  its  pride  had  arrayed  it." 

The  whippoorwill  was  uttering  his 
nightly  complaint  in  the  grove ;  the  cricket 
chirped  his  vespers  in  the  thicket ;  while 
the  croaking  tenants  of  the  oozy  fen,  were 
telling  their  loves  in  responsive  murmurs. 

Unconscious  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
Adelaide  remained  in  the  grotto,  reclined 
on  the  seat,  in  a  musing  attitude,  listening 


to  the  soft  notes  of  a  distant  flute,  which 
floated  over  the  valley  on  the  zephyr  of 
evening,  and  mingled  with  the  rude  melody 
around  her.  The  sound  of  approaching 
footsteps,  awoke  her  from  a  pleasing  reve- 
rie; and  she  started  from  her  seat  to  leave 
the  grotto,  when  she  almost  shrieked  at  the 
sight  of  a  stranger,  who  had  stationed  him- 
self in  her  path ;  but  who,  with  the  most 
respectful  tone  and  attitude,  hastened  to 
address  her : — 

"  Be  not  alarmed,  MissDupont;  1  have 
been  seeking  you  through  all  these  grounds, 
and  rejoice  to  have  found  you  in  a  situation 
where  a  confidential  conference,  will  not 
be  liable  to  interruption." 

Adelaide  was  alarmed,  though  she  con- 
jectured that  the  voice  was  not  new  to  her 
ear;  and,  for  a  moment,  she  knew  not 
how  to  reply  to  this  salutation.  But  her 
apprehensions  were  quickly  relieved  by  the 
courteous  stranger : — 

"  Have* you,  then,  so  quickly  forgotten 
me  ?  But  why  do  I  ask !  I  had  no  right  to 
expect  that  the  image  of  Bellamy  could 
efface  that  of ." 

*'  Mr.  Bellamy,"  interrupted  Adelaide, 
"  Is  it  possible  that  I  did  not  know  you ! 
But  impute  it  to  the  darkness  of  the  even- 
ing, and  your  unexpected  appearance. 
Come,  I  will  conduct  you  to  the  Cottage 
where  the  family  will  be  delighted  to  see 
you." 

"  I  have  already  paid  my  respects  at  the 
cottage,  where  I  learned  that  you  was 
taking  your  customary  ramble  in  the  grove; 
and  under  pretence  of  having  business  at 
the  factory  above,  I  stole  hither  to  seek 
you.  But  time  is  precious,  and  I  must 
profit  by  the  present  opportunity,  as  a  si- 
milar one  may  not  soon  occur.  May  f 
claim  your  private  ear  for  a  few  minutes  ?:' 

"  For  what  purpose  ?" 

"  To  speak  of  your— father  /" 

"  Gracious  Heaven !  speak  quickly,  and 
relieve  ray  suspence.  Do  you  know  my 
father  ?     Was  it  yourself " 

"  It  was  me  that  so  unnecessarily  alarm- 
ed you,  on  the  evening  of  Mrs.  Young's 
benefit.  But  you  will  pardon  me;  for  I 
knew  not  then  that  I  should  have  another 
opportunity  of  giving  you  a  caution  that 
may  be  essential  to  your  future  peace — to 
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your  happiness — perhaps    to  your   exis- 
tence. " 

"  What  mean  you  ?" 

"  Your  father  lives — perhaps  you  may 
meet  him — perhaps  know  him.  But  as 
you  value  life,  you  must  never  let  your 
feelings  so  far  betray  you,  as  to  claim  him 
as  a  parent." 

"  Not  claim  him !  What  shall  hinder 
me?" 

"  Filial  affection — duty — a  regard  for  a 
parent's  peace — for  his  safety." 

"  O,  Mr.  Bellamy !  what  danger  can 
threaten  him  on  my  account  ?  How  can 
the  affections  of  a  child,  disturb  the  peace 
of  a  parent  ?" 

"  The  curse  of  a  juyenile  error,  hangs 
over  him,  suspended  by  a  thread,  which 
you  might  inadvertently  sever.  But  thus 
cautioned— " 

"  Why,  then,  entrust  me  with  the  secret 
•f  his  existence  ?" 

"  Because  you  were  liable  to  obtain  it 
from  another  quarter,  without  the  necessa- 
ry caution." 

Adelaide  was  about  to  reply,  when  a 
low,  rustling  noise,  indicative  of  some  se- 
creted auditor,  arrested  their  attention; 
when  Bellamy  added  in  a  whisper,  "  We 
are  interrupted — meet  me  here  to-morrow 
morning,  before  the  family  are  stirring, 
will  now  conduct  you  to  the  cottage ;  but 
must  enter  some  time  after  you.  Excuse  this 
appearance  of  useless  mystery — I  will  soon 
convince  you  of  its  necessity." 
[To  be  continued.] 


In  Paris,  the  theatre  is  called  Paradise. 
The  dutchess  of  Orleans  took  a  fancy  to  go 
to  the  play,  one  night,  with  only  a  fille 
de  chambre,  and  to  sit  there.  A  young 
officer,  who  set  next  to  her,  was  very  free 
in  his  addresses ;  and  when  the  play  was 
over,  concluded  by  offering  her  a  supper, 
which  she,  seemingly,  accepted.  He  ac- 
companied her  down  stairs ;  but  was  con- 
founded when  he  saw  her  attendance  and 
equipage,  and  heard  her  name.  Recover- 
ing, however,  his  presence  of  mind,  he 
handed  her  into  the  carriage,  bowed  in  si- 
lence, and  was  retiring,  when  she  called 
out,  "  Where  is  the  supper  you  promised  ?" 
He  bowed,  and  replied,  "  In  Paradise  we 
are  equals ;  but  I  am  not  insensible  of  the 
respect  I  owe  you,  madam,  on  earth." 
Thif  prompt  and  proper  reply,  obtained 
for  him  a  place  in  the  dutchess'  carriage, 
and  a  seat  at  her  table. 


APPARITIONS. 

Apparitions  and  haunted  houses,  are 
among  the  things  that  have  had  their  day. 
The  spirit  of  superstitious  credulity,  seldom 
asserts  its  influence  in  these  timet.  A  cen- 
tury ago,  one  of  the  sage  authors  of  the 
Spectator,  declared  that  supernatural  pow- 
ers, in  certain  residents  upon  our  earth, 
and  occasional  visitations  from  certain  non- 
residents, were  facts  so  well  attested  by 
individual  experience,  and  yet  so  contrary 
to  general  experience;  that  no  man,  cau- 
tious yet  candid,  in  making  up  his  opinions, 
weighing  particular  against  general  testi- 
mony, could  completely  reconcile  the  dis- 
crepance ;  could  entirely  reject  the  proof 
of  supernatural  agency  in  the  affairs  of 
men,  or  yet  satisfactorily  admit  it ;  and  he 
finally  concludes,  that  this  obscure  question, 
is  one  which  the  wise  man  will  leave  in  its 
natural  darkness— neither  deriding  the  cre- 
dulous man,  who  yields  to  the  belief  of 
these  intermeddlers  in  human  concerns; 
nor,  submitting  himself  to  all  the  terrors 
and  inconveniences  which  may  be  produced 
by  the  conviction,  that  free,  powerful,  and 
invisible  beings,  acting  under  no  laws  or 
motive,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  are 
besetting  his  path,  and  exerting  any  con- 
trol upon  his  destiny. 

Perhaps  the  true  account  of  this  credu- 
lity, was  given  by  the  great  Dr.  Johnson ; 
(not  consistently  great,  indeed,)  when  he 
imputed  his  own  willingness  to  believe 
every  popular  fiction  that  savoured  of  the 
supernatural,  to  an  extreme  solicitude  to 
be  convinced,  by  external  demonstration, 
of  the  separate  existence  of  the  spiritual 
world.    While  we  are  clothed  in  this  pe- 
rishing form,  and  related  inseparably  to 
these  material  elements,  we  feel  a  want  of 
complete  evidence,  that  this  is  not  our 
permanent  condition.    We  long  for  some 
shadowy,  impalpable  assurance,  that  the 
intelligent  principle,  may  live,  and  feel, 
and  act,  independently  of  the  aids  and  in- 
cumbrances, which  this  "  mortal  coil"  fur- 
nishes to  our  own  intellectual  being.  This 
solicitude  may  be  relieved  in  the  truly  en- 
lightened and  pious  man,  by  reflection 
upon  the  operations  pf  his  own  mind,  and 
by  those  well  established,  most  affecting, 
and  powerful  proofs  contained  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion — proofs  so  conclusive,  that  he, 
from  whom  they  are  derived,  declares,  if 
they  fail  to  convince,  we  should  not  be  per- 
suaded, ev$n  should  one  rise  from  the  dead 


We  have  unintentionally  become  serious* 
We  were  turned  into  this  train  of  thought 
by  a  lively  essay  upon  popular  credulity; 
containing  some  diverting  extracts  from 
"  De  Foe  on  Apparitions."  Daniel  De 
Foe  is  not  read  at  all  in  this  country ;  but 
English  literature  is  greatly  indebted  to  bias, 
unknown  and  obsolete  as  he  is.  Daniel 
De  Foe  is  a  sort  of  Boccace  to  the  English 5 
that  is,  his  invention  and  his  example, 
have  furnished  models  for  the  imitation  of 
succeeding  generations  of  writers.  It  is 
well  known,  that  Chaucer,  Shakspaare, 
and  innumerable  other  writers  of  fiction, 
have  taken  the  plots  of  many  of  their  re- 
spective productions,  from  the  father  of 
Italian  romance ;  and  there  is  equal  reason 
to  believe,  that  more  recent  authors  have 
taken  the  same  liberty  with  the  original 
author  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  that  they 
are  under  equal  obligations  to  htm. 

The  lovers  of  the  marvellous,  may  be 
amused  with  the  following  story,  related 
in  the  essay  on  apparitions. 

"  A  certain  rich  man,  haviug  occasion 
to  go  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  left  some  domes- 
tics to  guard  his  house.  They  being  afraid 
of  robbers,  got  some  grenades,  in  case  of 
being  attacked;  and,  one  night,  as  they 
feared,  the  robbers  in  good  truth  came. 
The  servants,  meanwhile,  entrenched  them* 
selves  in  an  upper  story,  and  barricadoed 
the  stair-cases.     On  the  robbers  breaking 
into  a  fine,  well-furnished  parlour,  where 
the  family  usually  sat,  behold,  in  a  great 
easy  chair,  a  grave  ancient  man,  with  a 
long,  full-bottomed,  black  wig,  a  .rich  bro- 
cade gown,  and  a  lawyer's  laced  band, 
who,  looking  as  if  in  great  surprize,  made 
signs  to  them  for  mercy,  but  said  not  a 
word ;  one  of  the  rogues  exclaiming, "  Ha  I 
who's   there  ?"  ■  while  another  proposed 
cutting  his  throat    The  old  gentleman, 
with  great  signs  of  terror,  beckoned  to  a 
door,    which  they  opened,    and  rushing 
through  a  lobby,  they  entered  a  grand  sa- 
loon, and  beheld  the  same  old  gentleman, 
in  the  same  dress,  and  the  same  chair, 
sitting  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room  mak- 
ing the  same  gestures  and  silent  entreaties 
as  before.    Enraged  at  this,  and  believing 
that  he  had  slipt  in  by  another  door,  they 
threatened  instantly  to  knock  out  bis  brains 
unless  he  showed  them  where  the  treasure 
was  stowed  away;  on  which,  he  pointed 
to  a  door  leading  into  another  apartment. 
The  robbers,  on  pouring  into  it,  and  look- 
ing at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  beheld 
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the  ancient  man  again,  in  the  same  dress 
and  posture  as  before.  It  had  so  happened, 
however,  that  a  few  of  the  tobbers  bad 
staid  behind  in  the  other  room ;  and  while 
those  who  had  advanced',  cried  out,  i  here 
is  the  old  rogue  before  as  again  ;'  the  party 
answered  from  the  parlour,  *  how  the  devil 
can  that  be;  he  is  here  still  in  his  chair, 
and  all  his  rubbish  !'  It  is  no  wonder  that 
they  were  a  good  deal  disconcerted  with 
this  selfrnultiplyiag  patriarch ;  and  one  of 
the  robbers  aiming  a  blow  at  him  with  his 
fozee,  it  burst  into  a  thousand  pieces, 
broke  his  own  head,  and  knocked  him 
head-over-heels,  while  it  appeared  that 
there  was  no  old  gentleman  at  all  in  the 
chair.  Others  of  the  gang  went  to  attack 
the  other  eld  gentleman  in  the  parlour; 
but  he  too  was  gone,  and  terror  and  con- 
fusion fell  upon  the  banditti.  They  then 
run  into  the  third  room,  when  they  saw 
the  figure  sitting  in  his  arm-chair;  but 
*  instead  of  his  pitiful  looks  and  seeming 
to  beg  his  life,  as  he  did  before,  he  was 
changed  into  the  most  horrible  monster 
that  ever  was  seen ;  and  in  his  hands  were 
two  large  fiery  dagger's,-  not  flaming,  but 
red-bot :  in  a  word,  the  devil  or  something 
eUef  Sec.  Meanwhile  the  servants  up 
stairs,  not  knowing  what  was  going  on  be- 
low, threw  three  hand-grenades  down  a 
chimney  that  had  three  funnels,  each  com- 
municating with  one  of  the  three  rooms  in 
which  were  the  robbers,  and  the  triple  old 
man.  One  of  the  hand-grenades  exploded 
io  the  chimney  of  the  room  in  which  the 
greatest  number  were  assembled ;  and  tbey, 
not  doubting  it  was  the  work  of  the  old 
sedentary,  scampered  in  terror  into  the 
other  rooms,  and  were  just  in  time  to  en- 
counter another  similar -explosion  in  each, 
which  lolled  and  wounded  a  great  number 
of  them.  Very  luckily,  the  three  explo- 
sions set  fire  to  the  chimney ;  and  the  neigh- 
bours, alarmed  to  the  spot,  met  the  sur- 
viving robbers  attempting  to  escape,  and 
made  them  all  prisoners.  Who  this  old 
gentleman,  or  these  three  old  gentlemen, 
were,  Daniel  De  Foe  does  not  inform  us — 
that  he  or  they  were  the  devil  or  devils,  no 
one  will  imagine— but  whether  it  were  a 
supernatural  copartnery,  or  in  one  divisi- 
ble firm,  this  much  will  be  allowed,  that 
the  whole  affair  exhibits  a  singularly  for- 
tunate concurrence  of  natural  and  preter- 
natural agency;  and  that  the  spirit  must 
have  counted  upon  the  three  hand-grenades, 
and  the  three  fuanek," 


VOll  THJC  lakes'  litbbabt.  cabinet. 

THE  FEMALE  CHARACTER. 

{EMradedJnm  Bishop  Hon*'*  Sermon*.) 

"The  picture  I  shall  present,  among  other 
advantages  has  that  of  antiquity.  It  was 
drawn  by  a  masterly  hand,  near  three 
thousand  years  ago.  The  description  I 
mean,  is  that  left  us  of  a  virtuous  woman, 
by  the  wisest  of  men,  in  the- last  chapter 
of  the  book  of  Proverbs.  A  description 
which  all  mothers  and  mistresses  should 
teach  the  female  pupils  under  their  care, 
to  read  and  learn  by  heart. 

"  l  Who  can  find  a  virtuous  woman  ?  for 
her  price  is  far  above  rubies!*  Such  a 
one  is  to  be  found ;  but  not  without  care 
and  diligence  in  the  search.  She  is  well 
worth  the  pains  taken  in  the  forming  her; 
and  more  to  be  valued  by  her  happy  pos- 
sessor, than  all  the  bright  diamonds  in  the 
mines  of  the  East. 

* i  The  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely 
trust  in  her,  so  that  he  shall  have  no  need 
of  spoil.'  A  well  natured  woman,  is 
man's  best  and  truest  friend.  Her  fidelity 
is  inviolable,  as  the  covenant  of  the  most 
High ;  and  her  purity  unsullied  as  the  light 
of  heaven.  Absent,  as  well  as  present, 
her  husband  relies  on  her,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  his  possessions,  and  of  herself, 
the  dearest  and  most  precious  of  all.  With 
such  a  Steward  at  home,  free  from  care 
and  anxiety,  he  goes  forth  to  his  own  em- 
ployment, whatever  it  may  be.  He  has 
no  occasion  to  rob  others,  by  sea  or  land ; 
to  plunder  provisions,  or  starve  nations. 
Instead  of  her  squandering  his  substance 
to  gratify  her  own  vanity  and  folly,  the 
economy  of  his  wife,  furnishes  the  supplies; 
and  nothing  is  wanting  in  due  time  and 
place. 

"  '  She  will  do  him  good,  and  not  evil, 
all  the  days  of  her  life.'  She  will  never 
abuse  this  confidence  reposed  in  her ;  but 
endeavour  to  render  herself  daily  more  and 
more  worthy  of  it.  And  even  if  her  en- 
deavours should  not  always  meet  with  the 
desired  success ;  if  the  good  man  should 
sometimes  happen  to  be  a  little  out  of  spi- 
rits, or  out  of  temper,  she  will  not  there- 
fore become  so  too.  Her  cheerfulness  will 
revive  and  restore  him — she  will  still  c  do 
him  good  and  not  evil,'  while  he  lives; 
and  if  she  survive  him,  will  continue  to 
show  the  same  kind  attention  and  regard 
to  his  family,  and  to  his  character.  '  Thy 
services,'  said  the  Roman  Valeria,  holding 


in  her  arms  the  urn  which  contained  the 
ashes  of  her  husband, '  thy  services,  though 
dead  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  can  never 
be  otherwise  than  alive  to  me.' 

"  Solomon's  description  of  a  virtuous 
woman,  consists  of  twenty-two  verses.  It 
is  worthy  observation,  that  eleven  of  these 
verses,  (half  the  number)  are  taken  up  in 
setting  forth  her  industry,  and  the  effects 
of  it.  I  shall  recite  all  these  together, 
that  you  may  see  what  a  variety  of  mag- 
nificent language  is  made  use  of,  to  describe 
her  different  employments,  to  recommend 
simplicity  of  manners;  and  make  good 
housewifery  and  honest  labour  to  be  ad- 
mired, in  the  rich  and  noble,  as  well  as 
the  poor  and  obscure  among  women ;  for 
you  must  bear  in  mind,  that  in  works  of 
several  kinds  here  mentioned,  queens  and 
princesses  of  old  time,  disdained  not  to  be 
occupied.  You  will  likewise  be  pleased  to 
consider,  that  if  the  rich  are  exempted 
from  the  necessity  of  working  for  them- 
selves, they  cannot  be  better  employed 
than  in  working  for  the  poor;  since  '  the 
coats  and  garments,'  made  by  the  charity 
of  Dorcas,  were  judged  the  best  proofs  of 
her  goodness,  that  could  be  submitted  to 
the  inspection  of  an  apostle. 

" '  She  seeketh  wool  and  flax,  and  work- 
eth  willingly  with  her  hands.  She  layeth 
her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands 
hold  the  distaff.  She  girdeth  her  loins  with 
strength,  and  strengtheneth  her  arms.  She 
riseth,  also,  while  it  is  yet  night,  and  giveth 
meat  to  her  household,  and  a  portion  to 
her  maidens.  She  looketh  well  to  the 
ways  of  her  household,  and  eateth  not  the 
bread  of  idleness.  She  is  not  afraid  of  the 
snow  for  her  household,  for  they  are  clothed 
with  double  garments.  She  maketh  herself 
Covering  of  tapestry,  her  clothing  is  silk 
and  purple.  She  maketh  fine  linen  and 
selleth  it,  and  delivereth  girdles  to  the 
merchants.  She  perceiveth  that  her  mer- 
chandise is  good,  her  candle  goeth  not  out 
by  night.  She  is  like  the  merchant's  ships, 
she  bringeth  her  food  from  far.  She  con- 
sidered a  field  and  buyeth  it;  with  the 
fruit  of  her  hands  she  planteth  a  vineyard.' 
On  account  of  this  her  marvellous  and  un- 
ceasing diligence,  with  the  many  and  great 
advantages  derived  thereby  to  her  family, 
well  may  it  be  said,  as  it  is  said  of  her, 
'  strength  and  honour  are  her  clothing, 
and  she  shall  rejoice  in  time  to  come.' 

"  But  the  honour  is  not  confined  to  her- 
self; it  extendeth  to  her  friend  and  her 
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companion  in  life !  '  Her  husband  is  known 
in  the  gates,  when  he  sitteth  among  the 
elders  of  the  land.'  That  is,  he  is  known 
as  her  husband;  as  a  man  blessed  with 
such  a  wife ;  as  indebted,  perhaps,  for  his 
promotion,  to  the  wealth  acquired  by  her 
management  at  home,  (for  honours  are 
seldom  open  to  the  poor,)  for  the  splen- 
dour and  elegance  of  his  apparel,  to  the 
labour  of  her  hands ;  and,  it  may  be,  for 
the  reservation  and  establishment  of  his 
virtue  and  integrity ;  to  the  encouragement 
in  all  that  is  just  and  good,  furnished  by 
her  example,  as  well  as  by  her  conversa- 
tion, the  nature  of  which,  is  thus  describ- 
ed:— 

"  <  She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom, 
and  in  ber  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness.' 
She  thinks  before  she  speaks ;  and,  there- 
fore, neither  introduces  a  bad  subject,  nor 
disgraces  a  good  one,  by  an  improper 
manner  of  discoursing  on  it.  And,  as 
charity  reigns  in  her  heart,  nothing  that  is 
uncharitable  proceeds  out  of  her  mouth — 
all  is  lenient  and  healing.  To  express  the 
whole  in  a  few  words ; — she  says  nothing 
that  is  foolish,  and  nothing  that  is  ill-na- 
tured; but  her  charity  is  shown  in  deed 
as  well  as  in  words 

"  '  She  stretched  out  her  hand  to  the 
poor :  yea,  she  reached  forth  her  hands  to 
the  needy.'  This  is  yet  another  good  ef- 
fect of  her  economy  and  management* 
She  is  not  only  able  to  provide  plentifully 
for  her  household,  but  has  always  some- 
thing in  store  for  the  poor.  Since  what 
avails  a  charitable  disposition,  where  vanity, 
folly,  and  extravagance  have  taken  away 
the  power  to  exert  it  ?  In  vain  is  '  the 
hand  stretched  out,'  when  there  is  nothing 
in  it. 

"  Having  thus  considered  this  finished 
character  of  the  virtuous  woman,  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  at  the  praise  bestowed 
t>n  it  in  the  remaining  verses  of  the  chap- 
ter. 

" '  Her  children  rise  up  and  call  her 
blessed !  Her  husband,  also,  and  he  prais- 
eth  her,'  saying,  '  Many  daughters  have 
done  virtuously ;  but  thou  excellest  them 
all !'  Happy  the  children  of  such  a  mo- 
ther !  they  will  be  living  proofs  of  the  care 
taken  by  her,  in  their  education;  when 
she  taught  them  to  walk,  by  the  paths  of 
honour  and  virtue,  to  the  mansions  of  rest 
and  glory.  Happy  the  husband  of  such  a 
wife!  who  sees  all  tilings  prosper  under 


derived  to  his  family  through  her.  They 
will  also  join  in  proclaiming,  that  among 
women  who  do  well,  honour  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  virtuous  and  diligent  wife— *he  af- 
fectionate and  sensible  mother. 

"  '  Favour,'  or  rather  *  gracefulness  is 
deceitful,  and  beauty  is  vain ;  but  a  woman 
that  feareth  the  Lord,  she  shall  be  praised.' 
A  graceful  person,  and  a  set  of  fine  fea- 
tures, are  valuable  things;  but  they  are 
not  always  to  be  trusted :  they  may  con- 
ceal tempers  and  dispositions  very  different 
from  those  we  expected  to  find.  And 
bitterer  than  wormwood  must  then  be  the 
disappointment  of  the  man,  who  has  been 
directed  in  his  choice  by  no  other  conside- 
rations. This,  I  say,  may  be  the  case.— 
Let  us  hope  it  is  not  often  so*  God  forbid 
it  should !  The  face  ought  to  be  an  index 
to  the  mind,  and  when  all  is  fair  without, 
'  all  should  be  glorious  within.'  But  let 
beauty  have  its  due  pvaise,  and  suppose 
what  you  will  of  it — suppose  all  that  the 
poets  say  to  be  true ;  still  the  wise  man 
tells  you — it  is  vain,  it  is  in  its  nature  tran- 
sient, fleeting,  perishing;  it  is  the  flower 
of  the  spring  which  must  fade  in  autumn. 
And  when  the  blossom  falls,  if  no  fruit  suc- 
ceed, of  what  value  is  the  tree?  The 
grave  is  already  opening  for  the  most  ele- 
gant person  that  moves,  and  the  worms 
are  in  waiting  to  feed  on  the  fairest  face 
that  is  beholden.  Labour,  then,  for  that 
which  endureth  for  ever;  let  your  chief 
pains  be  bestowed  on  that  part  of  the  hu- 
man composition,  which  shall  flourish  in 
immortal  youth,  when  the  world  and  all 
that  is  in  it  shall  disappear,  and  come  no 
more  into  mind,  5  A  woman  that  feareth 
the  Lord,  shall  be  praised.'  '  Give  ber  of 
the  fruit  of  her  hands,  and  let  her  own 
work  praise  her  in  the  gates.' 

"  The  crown  which  her  own  hands  have 
thus  formed,  shall  be  placed  on  her  head, 
as  it  were  by  general  consent,  even  in  this 
life ;  and  her  good  deeds  celebrated  in  the 
public  assemblies,  shall  diffuse  an  odour 
grateful  as  the  smell  of  Eden,  as  the  cloud 
of  frankincense  ascending  from  the  holy 
altar.  When  her  task  is  ended,  the  an- 
swer of  a  good  conscience,  and  the  bless- 
ing of  all  around,  sweeter  than  the  sweet- 
est music,  shall  chant  her  to  repose. 

"  Such  is  the  female  character;  and 
such  the  importance  of  forming  it  by  edu- 
cation. Without  education  it  cannot  be 
formed,  for  we  are  all  born  equally  jgno- 


her  direction,  and  blessings  of  Heaven  J  rant*  and  are  what  we  are  by  instruction." 
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Those  who  have  read  "  Old  Mortality" 
with  pleasure,  (and  who  has  not,)  will  en- 
joy the  following  article.  This  is  an  in- 
teresting^ sketch  of  a  people  who  always- 
call  for  the  good  and  tender  feelings.  Re- 
ligious enthusiasm  sometimes  degrades  the 
human  character.  The  more  truly  bene- 
volent and  religious  a  man  is,  the  more 
does  he  abhor  the  demonstrations  of  unholy 
zeal.  The  atrocities  of  P)iitip  U.  and  the 
whole  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  appear  detestable  in  the  view 
of  all  who  discern  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mates, or  the  effect  produced  by  them. 
Our  sympathies  with  the  infatuated  sect* 
of  the  reformed  Church,  however,  are  not 
so  repelled,  and  counteracted ;  though  we 
do  not  aquit  them  of  the  faults  of  enthusi- 
asts, nor  withhold  from  them  the  blame 
which  is  due ;  but  we  lament,  with  pecu- 
liar commiseration,  the  oppressions  and 
sufferings  to  which  these  errors  have  given 
rise;  and  we  experience-yet  more  elevating 
emotions,  as  we  contemplate  the  noble 
courage,  the  perseverance,  the  mutual  at- 
tachment of  people,  who,  like  the  primi- 
tive Christians,  were  perplexed,  but  did 
not  despair ;  who  were  persecuted,  but  not 
forsaken;  were  cast  down,  but  not  de- 
stroyed. When  persecution  ceases  towards 
an  aillicted  sect,  and  when  toleration  in- 
dulges it  freely,  it  is  interesting  to  trace 
its  peaceful  history ;  to  notice  its  prosperity 
and  independence;  to  behold  its  interest 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  each  individual 
in  it,  and  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
interests  of  general  society :  or  to  behold 
it  gradually  melting  away,  not  by  the  de- 
clension of  holiness  in  the  land,  or  by  any 
lamentable  apostacy;  but  by  the  natural 
and  happy  course  of  things,  losing  the 
severity  and  self-exaltation  of  distinguish-, 
ing  separated  peculiarities;  forsaking  the 
authorities  of  u  Paul  and  A  polios,"  and 
combining  themselves  with  all  who  do  the 
commandments  of  the  great  teacher;  dif- 
fusing into  the  community  of  believers, 
their  own  excellencies,  and  deriving  from 
it,  wider  views  and  augmented  virtues. 

Such  is  the  state  of  that  remnant  of  the 
ancient  Covenanters  in  Scotland.  Like  the 
snow  upon  the  hill-top,  they  are  last  to 
feel  the  genial,  wide-spread  influences  of 
nature;  but  as  the  flowing  stream,  at  last 
recovers  the  detached  and  ice-bound  waters, 
so  the  warm  current  of  popular  opinion 
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and  feeling,  reclaims  those  whose  cold, 
spotless,  elevated  purity,  forms  their  most 
admired  and  self-approved  qualities;  but 
who,  endowed  with  the  elements  of  all 
goodness,  can  only  entirely  appropriate 
these  gifts,  by  free,  full,  and  wide  parti* 
cipation. 

Fnm  BkekwowT*  Magazine,  of  Mwtmber,  1819, 


u  For  the  Cameronians,  those  reliques 
•f  the  stern  enthusiastic  Covenanters — 
those  resolute  maintainers  of  the  unble- 
mished purity  and  rights  of  the  reformed 
Church— those  dwellers  on  the  misty  moun- 
tain-tops— I  entertain  the  greatest  respect 
and  reverence.  It  was  my  lot  to  pass  the 
early  part  of  my  life  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  bill  of  worship— often  in  the  com- 
pany of  their  leading  men,  and  most  ad- 
mired professors — and  at  all  times  in  the 
society  of  a  portion  of  their  number. 
Though  the  son  of  a  man  they  abhorred 
as  a  sinful  compiler  with  establishments 
which  they  denounced  as  destroying  the 
dignity  of  religion,  they  did  not  demand, 
as  the  price  of  their  friendship,  that  I  should 
either  curse  the  iron  hand  of  patronage,  or 
bewail  the  sinfulness  of  that'  state  into 
which  the  Scottish  Kirk  had  fallen  in  those 
days  of  time-serving  compliance.  They 
had  hovered  for  many  years  about  the 
mountainous  regions  of  the  parish  of  Kirk- 
niahoe,  in  Dumfries-shire;  and  as  they 
began  to  confide  in  the  kindness  of  their 
less  rigid  brethren,  they  commenced  de- 
scending, step  by  step,  from  a  large  hill  to 
a  less,  till  they  finally  swarmed  on  a  small 
sterile  mount,  with  a  broomy  glen  at  its 
foot,  which  one  of  their  number  named 
1  Graceless  Quarrelwood.'  This  settle- 
ment was  chosen  with  some  skill ;  and,  in 
the  period  of  the  persecution,  might  have 
done  honour  to  the  military  tactics  of  Jdhn 
Balfour,  of  Burley.  Quarrelwood  is  a  long 
straggling  village,  built  in  open  hostility 
to  regular  lines,  or  the  graceful  curves  of 
imaginary  beauty.  The  cottages  which 
compose  it,  are  scattered  as  if  some  wizard 
had  dropt  them  down  by  random;  and 
through  the  whole,  a  streamlet  winds,  and 
a  kind  of  road,  infinitely  more  crooked 
than  the  stream.  This  lane  is  fringed 
chiefly  by  old  plumb  trees ;  and  seeks  its 
way  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  village, 
with  a  difficulty  which  a  stranger  will  soon 
be  sensible  of,  should  he  be  so  hardy  as  to 


endeavour  to  thread  this  Camerbnian  laby 
rinth.     There  is  also  a  wide  wilderness  of 
gardens,  hemmed  in  by  strong  walls  of 
rough  free-stone.     It  is  a  very  defensible 
position ;  and,  in  case  of  retreat,  the  deep 
channels  of  two  scanty  streams,  present 
direct  openings  to  the  upland  holds ;  and 
these  are  covered  ways — for  the  brooks 
contrive  to  maintain  as  many  stately  trees 
and  flourishing  bushes  on  their  steep  and 
impassable  banks,  as  would  do  honour  to 
mightier  streams.  .  Nor  is  this  a  fantastic 
view  of  their  choke;  for  I  have  heard 
many  of  the  Cameronians  declare,  they 
believed  the  day  would  come  when  they 
might  have  to  vindicate  their  cause  with 
cold  steel.     To  this  rural  encampment, 
several  hundreds  resorted  weekly  to  hear 
their  pastor's  instructions;  and  at  their 
great  midsummer  festival,  of  the  Sacra- 
ment, several  thousands  usually  assembled, 
many  of  them   from  distant  parts,  even 
from  Fife  and  Banff.   All  around  were  ob- 
jects to  cherish  their  ancient  spirit,  and 
remind  tbem  of  other  days.     The  seat  of 
their  bitter  persecutor,  General  Dalzell, 
was  within  two  short  miles ;  the  grave  of 
the  cruel  laird  of  Lagg,  was  visible  from 
their  mount;  and  in  the  church-yard  of 
Dumfries,  in  the  moors  of  Irongray,  and 
the  moorlands  of  Nithsdale,  were  buried 
under  broad  and  inscribed  stones,  some  of 
the  most  renowned  of  the  martyrs.     With 
two  of  their  preachers,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  acquainted ;  and  I  have  also  heard 
several  of  the  western  professors  preach, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  sacramental 
holidays.     Of  their  professors  I  shall  en* 
deavour  to  render  some  account.     I  still 
remember,  with  reverence,  the  thin,  long, 
snowy  hair,  and  bald  shining  crown,  and 
primitive  look  of  the  patriarchal' Farely ; 
and  it  is  impossible  I  should  ever  forget  the 
familiar  and  fervent  eloquence  of  that  de- 
lightful old  pastor.     Towards  the  close  of 
his  life,  which  was  unusually  long,  he  was 
accused  of  cheering  his  decaying  spirits  with 
other  beverage  than  what  cold  brooks  af- 
forded.    Of  this  infirmity  I  have  heard 
some  of  the  sternest  of  his  flock  speak  with 
unlooked-for  gentleness;  and  I  believe  none 
of  his  fellow  preachers  chose  to  rebuke  him 
for  this  indulgence,  from  a  just  dread  of  his 
powers  for  keen  dry  sarcasm. 

"  Of  John  Curtis,  the  regular  pastor  of 
the  flock  that  frequented  Quarrelwood,  I  do 
not  remember  so  much  as  I  do  of  Mr. 
Farely.    He  was  a  man  unaffectedly  pious. 


rather  than  eloquent,  and  was  deservedly 
and  warmly  beloved.  He  adorned  his  dis- 
courses with  that  melodious  tone  which 
some  call  the  Cameronian  drawl,  and  which 
the  pious  Cowper  complained  of  in  the  Con- 
venticles. Each  sentence  has  a  kind  of 
starting  note;  and  I  can  discover  remains 
of  this  old  puritanical  fashion  in  the  elo- 
quence of  Wilberforce  and  also  Lord  Mil- 
ton. It  would  require  some  constraint  in 
a  pious  stranger  to  listen,  without  an  in* 
ward  smile  at  least,  to  this  continually  re- 
curring chorus.  With  a  gifted  preacher  it 
is  less  ungraceful,  for  he  contrives  to  mak* 
it  tell  in  better  time  than  an  ordinary  man- 
still  it  might  be  spared;  but  a  very  sensible 
divine  told  me,  he  dared  as  soon  renounce 
predestination  as  part  with  the  'twang;* 
it  was  as  dear  to  his  flock  as  the  memory  of 
Richard  Cameron.  John  Curtis,  for  he 
abominated  the  prelatical  designation  of 

Master,'  was  not  an  unfrequent,  or  un- 
welcome guest  at  my  father's  house.  His 
coming  was  a  visitation,  for  it  came  over 
our  mirth  as  a  cloud.  He  invariably  was 
invited  on  week  days  ;  Sunday  was  a  day 
that  had  higher  duties ;.  his  coming  was  the 
signal  for  seven  children,  I  was  one  of  them, 
to  cease  their  play  and  pranks,  and  mix 
trembling  with  their  mirth.  We  became 
as  quiAt  as  a  brood  of  chickens  over  which 
the  hawk  is  hovering.  Even  the  nuts  or 
raisins  which  filled  the  pockets  of  this  pri- 
mitive person,  and  which  he  divided  among 
us  with  many  a  clap  and  benediction,  failed 
to  inspire  confidence.  The  last  time  I  saw 
bim,  was  on  a  sunny  knoll,  at  the  end  of 
his  dwelling,  airing  one  of  the  '  Pious  Rem- 
nant's' flags  which  had  been  captured  by 
General  Dalzell.  It  had  remained  unheed- 
ed many  years  among  the  General's  de- 
scendants ;  found  its  way,  I  know  not  how, 
into  the  hands  of  an  inn-keeper,  and  under 
this  ancient  and  honourable  banner,  mine 
host  was  found  retailing  spirits  to  the  won- 
dering rustics,  at  the  shooting  for  the  Dum- 
fries silver  gun.  It  was  instantly  purchased, 
and  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  pastor, 
by  whom  it  was  annually  submitted  to  an 
airing,  and  the  examination  of  the  chosen,  . 
as  I  have  before  described.  The  preacher 
who  succeeded  John  Curtis,  was  Mr.  James 
Thomson ;  he  was  remarkable  for  a  rapid 
delivery,  I  cannot  say  of  very  elegant  sen- 
tences— and  the  '  tone'  seemed  a  serious 
impediment  in  his  way.  I  heard  him 
preach  the  introductory,  or,  as  the  Came- 
ronians more  properly  call  it,  the  '  Action 
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Sermon'  to  a  sacrament,  and  I  endured 
him  for  four  weary  hours.  He  wm  singu- 
larly mysterious  and  controversial.  He 
was,  however,  a  favourite  with  the  flock, 
and  might  have  been  esteemed,  at  his  death, 
worthy  of  ranking  with  some  of  the  re- 
nowned leaders  of  the  covenant.  But  by 
deep  meditation  it  was  his  destiny  to  dis- 
cover, that  Scripture  warranted  belief  in  a 
place  of  lesser  punishment  than  hell ;  and 
though  he  backed  it  by  quotations,  it 
came  on  his  flock  with  a  clap  and  a  cry 
which  the  charge  of  General  DaheU's  dra- 
goons would  have  failed  to  excite.  They 
looked  on  it  as  a  supplemental  purgatory, 
or  as  one  of  the  Cameronians  said,  '  it 
was  setting  up  a  chamber  for  wantonness 
in  the  pit/  or  '  drawing/  said  another, 
1  a  stake  and  ryse  dyke  through  the  ever- 
lasting lake.'  Death  stept  in  and  arrested 
the  preacher's  discoveries,  and  closed  the 
clamour  of  his  flock. 

[To  bt  Continued.] 


ANECDOTES. 

Singular  anecdote  of  a  Bear.— Leopold, 
Duke  of  Lorrain,  had  a  bear  called  Mar- 
co, of  the  sagacity  and  sensibility  of  which, 
we  have  the  following  example.  During 
the  winter  of  1709,  a  Savoyard  boy,  ready 
to  perish  with  cold  in  a  barn,  in  which  he 
had  been  put  with  some  more  of  his  com- 
panions, thought  proper  to  enter  Marco's 
hut,  without  reflecting  upon  the  danger 
which  he  ran  in  exposing  himself  to  the 
mercy  of  the  animal  which  occupied  it. 
Marco,  however,  instead  of  doing  any  in* 
jury  to  the  child,  took  him  between  his 
paws,  and  warmed  him  by  squeezing  him 
to  his  breast  until  the  next  morning,  when 
he  suffered  him  to  depart,  to  ramble  about 
the  city.  The  Savoyard  returned  in  the 
evening  to  the  hut,  and  was  received  with 
the  same  affection.  For  the  following  days 
he  had  no  other  retreat  j  but  what  added 
much  to  his  joy  was,  to  perceive  that  the 
bear  had  reserved  part  of  his  food  for  him. 
Several  days  passed  in  this  manner,  without 
the  servants  perceiving  any  thing  of  the 
circumstance.  One  day,  when  one  of  them 
came  to  bring  his  master  his  supper,  rather 
later  than  ordinary,  he  was  astonished  to 
see  the  animal  roll  his  eyes  in  a  furious 
manner,  and  seeming  as  if  he  wished  him 
to  make  as  little  noise  as  possible,  for  fear 
of  awaking  the  child,  whom  he  clasped  to 
his  breast.  The  animal,  though  ravenous, 
did  not  appear  in  the  least  moved  with  the' 


food  which  was  set  before  him.  The  report 
of  this  extraordinary  circumstance  was 
soon  spread  at  court,  and  reached  the  ears 
of  Leopold,  who,  with  part  of  his  courtiers, 
was  desirous  of  being  satisfied  of  the  truth 
of  Marco's  generosity.  Several  of  them 
passed  the  night  near  his  hut,  and  beheld, 
with  astonishment,  that  the  bear  never 
stirred  as  long  as  his  guest  showed  any  in- 
clination to  sleep.  At  break  of  day  the 
child  awoke,  was  very  much  ashamed  to 
find  himself  discovered,  and  fearing  that 
he  would  be  punished  for  his  rashness,  'beg- 
ged for  pardon.  The  bear,  however,  ca- 
ressed him,  and  endeavoured  to  prevail  on 
him  to  eat  what  had  been  brought  to  him 
the  evening  before,  which  he  did  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  spectators,  who  conducted  him 
to  the  Prince.  Having  learned  the  whole 
history  of  this  singular  alliance,  and  the 
time  which  it  had  continued,  the  Prince 
ordered  care  to  be  taken  of  the  little  Sa- 
voyard, who,  without  doubt,  would  have 
soon  made  bis  fortune,  had  he  not  died  a 
short  time  after. 

Traits  of  resolution  and  justice  in  the 
Regent,  Duke  of  Orleans.— Though  Philip 
was  debauched  in  his  lbe,  and  abandoned 
in  his  morals,  he  was  a  Prince  of  great  hu- 
manity, and  a  lover  of  public  j  ustice.  When 
Count  Horn  was  sentenced  to  be  broke  on 
the  wheel,  Duke  d' Arena  berg,  and  the  whole 
of  the  Count's  family,  applied  to  the  Re- 
gent for  a  pardon.  Finding  Philip  inflex- 
ible, they  requested  that  the  Count's  sen- 
tence might  only  be  changed,  and  to  avoid 
an  ignominious  death,  which  would  be  a 
lasting  stain  on  the  whole  family,  that  he 
might  have  the  favour  of  being  beheaded. 
This  the  Regent  Refused,  with  the  following 
answer : — "  Count  Horn  is  my  relation  as 
well  as  yours :  the  infamy  is  not  in  the  pun- 
ishment but  in  the  crime."  When  one  of  the 
Princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  solicited 
Philip  to  pardon  a  murder  which  he  had 
committed,  after  having  been  pardoned  for 
the  same  crime  before— "I  will  pardon 
you,"  said  the  Regent;  u  but  take  notice, 
and  keep  this  in  your  memory,  I  will  cer- 
tainly pardon  the  man  that  kills  you." 


Anecdote  of  Dean  Swift. — About  three 
years  before  Dean  Swift  fall  into  that  dis- 
temper which  deprived  him  of  his  under- 
standing, his  head  was  affected  even  by 
drinking  only  a  pint  of  claret.  Dr.  King, 
who  had  for  him  the  most  sincere  affection, 


took  the  freedom  of  telling  him  that  he 
thought  he  drank  too  much  wine.  The 
Dean  was  startled ;  but  soon  after  answered, 
that  as  to  his  drinking  he  had  always  looked 
upon  himself  as  a  very  temperate  man,  for 
he  never  exceeded  the  quantity  which  his 
physician  had  allowed  him  and  prescribed 
him.  This  was  two  bottles  of  claret  every 
day  after  dinner. 

Singular  mode  of  punishment  among  the 
Russian  Cossacks. — These  people  are 
great  theives ;  but  if  any  one  should  offer 
to  steal  any  the  least  (hing  from  his  com- 
panion, he  is  tied  to  a  post  in  the  openest 
public  place  in  the  town;  a  bottle  of  brandy, 
a  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  number  of  stout 
sticks  are  set  by  his  side,  when  every  one 
that  passes  has  a  right  to  give  him  as  many 
blows  as  he  pleases,  after  which  he  may 
give  the  wretch  the  refreshment  of  a  drop 
of  brandy,  and  a  morsel  of  bread.  The 
i  sufferer  at  the  discretion  of  the  Judges,  re- 
mains thus  tied  to  the  post  a  whole  night 
and  day,  and  oftentimes  twenty-four  hours ; 
after  which,  if  he  has  the  good  luck  to  sur- 
vive the  blows,  he  is  received  anew  into 
the  society. 


Garrick  one  day  dinfng  with  a  large 
company,  soon  after  dinner  left  the  room, 
and  it  was  supposed  had  left  the  house ; 
but  one  of  the  party,  on  going  into  the 
area  to  seek  him,  found  Mr.  Garrick,  who 
had  been  there  some  time,  fully  occupied 
in  amusing  a  negro  boy,  who  was  a  servant 
in  the  family,  by  mimicking  the  manner 
and  noise  of  a  turkey-cock,  which  diverted 
the  boy  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  con- 
vulsed with  laughter,  and  only  able,  now 
and  then,  to  utter,  "  Oh,  Masser  Garrick ! 
you  will  kill  me,  Masser  Garrick !" 


The  Chevalier  Vanloo,  the  eminent  por- 
trait painter,  being  in  England  in  the  year 
1765,  one  day,  when  he  paid  a  vist  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  boasted  of  "his  great 
knowledge  in  the  works  of  the  different  fa- 
mous painters,  saying,  be  could  not  be  de- 
ceived or  imposed  upon  by  a  copy  for  an 
original.  Sir  Joshua  then  showed  him  a 
head  of  an  old  woman  which  he  had  co- 
pied from  one  by  Rembrandt,  and  without 
letting  him  into  the  secret,  asked  his  opin- 
ion upon  it.  The  French  painter,  after  a 
very  careful  inspection  into  it,  said,  he 
could  pronounce  that  it  was  undoubtedly 
an  original  picture,  by  Rembrandt. 
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POETRY. 


FOB  THE  LADIES   LITERARY  CABttTET. 
TO  JULIA. 

Last  night  I  had  a  curious  dream — 
It  haunts  my  fancy  now  I'm  waking— 

I'll  tell  it  yon,  my  friend— it  seem'd 
That  I  ina  wreaths  fir  poets  making. 

Tet  e'en  in  sleep,  my  patriot  spirit) 
DistingQish'd  none  of  other  lands  ; 

Bat  native  bards  of  real  merit, 
Received  tbeif  cbaplets  from  my  hands. 

Well!  first  appear'd  the  youthful  G  , 
His  crown  was  roses  'twin'd  with  laurel; 

And  'twould  have  made  you  smile  to  see 
The  other  bards  disposed  to  quarrel. 

S.  of  New-Jersey,  next  drew  higher; 

For  him  a  lovely  wreath  I  made, 
Of  willow  and  the  wild  sweet  brier, 

Which,  now  and  then,  a  thorn  displayed. 

.Next  S**tt  approach 'd ;  but  would  not  stay 

Till  I  a  chaplethad  design'd ;    , 
But  snatch 'd  the  laurel  branch  away, 

And  with  it  his  own  brows  entwin'd. 

I  caught  some  scstter'd  leaves,  and  strove 
To  weave  a  chaplet  bright  and  fair; 

Myrtle  was  there,  the  flower  of  love, 
And  violets  that  perfume  the  air. 

The  "  daisy"  Barn's  «  bomb  gem" 
Was  seen  to  twine  among  the  rest 

The  snow-drop,  with  its  tender  stem, 
Lean'd  lightly  on  the  rose's  breast. 

A  sprig  of  eyprtssj  here  and  there, 
Its  gloomy ioliage  would  intrude ; 

And  yet  the  wreath  was  wond'rous  fair, 
Though  fonn'd  by  hands  unskill'd  and  rude. 

I  call'd  the  bard  for  whom  this  wreath 
So  fair  was  fonn'd — his  thanks  be  spoke  -x 

But  oh !  it  vanish'd,  with  a  breath, 
This  idle  dream,  and  I  awoke! 

HARRIET. 


FOR  TBI  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABWBT. 

THE  REALM  OF  PEACE. 

Oh !  there's  a  realm  with  brighter  sky, 

Far,  far  beyond  this  Joyless  world ; 
Where  the  fond  heart,  no  more  to  sigh, 

Shall  own  each  fancied  scene  onfurl'd ! 
Shall  find  its  gentlest  thrill  return'd— 

Its  feelings  prised— Us  claims  allowed  ; 
Shall  soar  above  the  wrongs  it  mourn'd, 

In  triumph  o'er  earth's  dull  and  proud  I 

Thou  dear  one !  when  this  world  fades  fast, 
When,  tarn'd  these  eyes  tow'rds  childhood'* 
heaven, 

The  last  dim,  ling'rf  ng  glance  is  cast, 
The  kstsuwLgrasprcceiv'dandgiyett— 


Shalt  we  not  reach  a  calmer  scene, 
Where  scornful  pride  may  never  go  ?  *- 

Where  joy's  young  wreaths  are  ever  green  ? 
Ah !  let  no  bosom  answer-— no ! 

If  'twere  not  for  this  hope  so  dear, 

Who,  who  would  all  life's  woes  endure  ? 
Oh !  who  would  stay  in  sadness  here, 

Among  the  pale,  forgotten  poor  ? 
If  'twere  not  for  this  hope  so  sweet, 

What  soul,  in  native  virtue  strong, 
Could  wear  a  smile,  the  crowd  to  cheat, 

While  tottring  'neath  a  load  of  wrong? 

Yes  1  yes,  there  must  be,  far  above 
The  taunts  and  pangs  we  suffer  here, 

A  realm — where  love  is  met  by  love — 
Where  e'en  the  poor  are  priz'd  and  dear ! 

I  bear  some  gloomy  wbisp'rer  say, 
"  Where  spreads  that  clime  with  stormless 
sky  ?" 

Ah !  blighting  sceptic— hence— away- 
Spare,  spare  the  wretched's  only  joy  ♦ 

Ye  poor !  eondemn'd  in  life's  low  vale, 

To  linger  out  your  little  span ; 
And  bide  misfortune's  biting  gale— 

And  bide  more  cruel  fellow  man ! 
Oh !  smile — if  mis'ry  e'er  can  smile*— 

Ye  heirs  of  immortality ! 
And  think  there  is  a  rest  from  toil— 

A  home  for  even  such  as  ye ! 

Then  droop  not— spurn 'd,  unwearied  band, 

Nor  deem  yourselves  deserted,  lone : 
There  is  one  free,  one  lovely  land, 

Where  wealth's  distinctions  are  unknown. 
Come  brother !  here's  a  hand  for  thee— 

Dear  fellow  mortal !  tears  may  fall, 
Yet,  though  thou'rt  poor— thou'rt  kin  to  me— 

My  heart— my  hope's— for  att— for  all.' 

S.  of  New-Jersey. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CAB1RET. 

TO  E**"». 

Is  there  aught  in  this  world,  that  can  light  up  a 
smile, 
Of  such  pleasing  delight,  of  such  rapturous  bliss ; 
As  to  meet,  when  abroad  we've  been  absent 
awhile, 
The  dear  girl  whom  we  love,  and  receive  a 
fond  kiss. 

When  doubtful  she  seems,  of  the  troth  of  our 
vows, 
And  thinks  in  Hymen's  soft  chains,  she  shall 
happiness  miss ; 
Is  there  aught  can  convince  her  you'll  be  a  kind 
spouse, 
Like  the  touch  of  your  lips,  in  a  soul-thrilling 
kiss. 

And  should  our  hard  fate,  for  a  time,  make  us  part, 
The  sweetest  of  all  consolation,  is  this ; 

To  press  with  emotion  her  form  to  the  heart, 
And  give  and  receive  a  farewell,  in  a  kiss. 

SXREBOR. 


TO  IDA. 

Thedtemon,  Care,  const  rain  *d  to  smile 

When  matchless  Ida  sings, 
Repents  that  he  my  lyre  should  spoil, 

And  gives  me  back  its  strings. 
So  Orpheus'  lay,  (as  poets  dream'd) 

With  like  resistless  spell, 
Subdu'd  the  Fates,  and  thus  redeem'd 

Eurydice  from  hell. 

Once  more  I'll  tune  this  shell  so  dear, 

And  stretch  its  wires  again, 
Till  A.  awake  with  aceent  clear, 

And  breathing  B.  complain. 
The  C.  shall  sound  serene  and  free,. 

The  D.  with  danger  toy; 
While  fiery,  wild,  erratic  E. 

Shall  light  the  torch  of  joy. 

The  F.  give  love  and  feeling  scopey 

But  6.  with  grief  shall  wail. 
For  H.  the  aspirate  of  hope, 

Comes  not  within  the  scale. 
'Tis  done!— my  lyre  shall  wake  again. 

While  lovely  Ida  sings ; 
For  'twas  her  sweet,  resistless  strain, 

Redeem'd  the  minstrel's  strings. 

SEUMV 

FOR  TBB  LADIES*  LITERARY  CABINET. 

AN  ODE  TO  SPRING. 

Welcome  !   sweet,  cheerful  spring,  thy  balmjr 

breath 
Infuses  health,  and  stays  the  shafts  of  death ; 
With  lively  joy  the  youthful  bosom  glows; 
The  tide  of  life  with  rapid  vigour  flows. 

Thy  presence  can  a  ray  of  joy  impart, 
And  sooth  the  sorrows  of  the  aching  heart ; 
The  feeble  form  new  strength  and  firmness  gain* 
And  circulation  thrills  each  languid  vein. 

The  leafless  trees  their  infant  shoots  disclose ; 
From  frost  releas'd,  the  crystal  fountain  flows; 
The  shining  insects  sport  in  Phoebus'  ray, 
While  tuneful  birds  sit  chirping  on  each  spray. 


All  nature  smiles  I  this  variegated* 
Fair  Flora  views  with  countenance  serene, 
Her  store  produces,  and  her  skill  she  tries, 
And  Aow'rets  spring  of  various  tints  and  dyes, 

While  youthful  fancy,  clad  in  gay  attire, 
Attends  her  summons,  and  by  her  desire, 
O'er  each  unclosing  bud  new  grace  bestows* 
And  gives  fresh  beauty  to  each  opening  rosa. 
SARAH  ANN. 

CUPID  MISTAKEN. 

At  Laura's  feet,  the  god  of  love 
His  arrows  and  his  quiver  lays ; 

Forgets  he  has  a  throne  above, 
And  with  this  lovely  creature  stay*, 

Not  Venus'  beauties  are  more  bright; 

But  each  appears  so  like  the  other, 
That  Cupid  has  mistook  the  right, 

And  takes  the  aytnph  to  he  hts  nothfc 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Clarence,  Probus,  W.  and  several  other  cor- 
respondents shall  not  be  forgotten.  Their  fa- 
roars  are  delayed,  but  not  rejected. 

THE  MELODIST. 

This  elegant  little  musical  work  continues  to 
be  published  weekly,  and  is  honoured  with  a  pat- 
ronage as  flattering  as  unexpected.  Three  num- 
bers have  already  been  issued)  comprising  the  fol- 
lowing popular  songs : — 

No.  1.  contains—  Auld  Lang  Syne;  the  Stream- 
let ;  Had  I  a  Heart  for  Falsehood  Fram'd ;  Sin' 
Willie's  far  awa* ;  Ah,  sure  a  Pair  was  never  seen; 
Whilst  with  Village  Maids  I  stray ;  Though  Love 
is  Warm  awhile ;  Sweet  Robin ;  O,  Nanny,  wilt 
thou  gang  with  me. 

No.  ^..contains — Adieu,  my  Native  Land,  Adieu; 
How  oft,  Louisa,  hast  thou  said ;  the  Bed  Red 
Rose;  Brace's  Address  to  his  Army;  Henry 
Cull'd  the  Flowrets  Bloom ;  Fervid  on  the  Glit 
tering Flood;  the  Bewildered  Maid ;  This  Bloom- 
ing Rose. 

No.  3.  contains— The  Sun  bis  bright  Rays;  Roy's 
Wife  of  Aldivalloch ;  Let  Fame  sound  the  Trum- 
pet; A  Soldier's  Gratitude ;  A  Highland  Laddie 
heard  of  War ;  the  tranquil  Thatch ;  Robin  Adair; 
A  highland  Lad  my  Love  was  born. 

TO  POSTMASTERS. 

We  request  the  attention  of  Postmasters  gene- 
rally, to  the  following  instructions  issued  by  the 
Postmaster-general,  some  time  ago ;  but  which 
may  be  unknown  to  many  who  have  subsequent- 
ly come  into  oftce: 

General  Post-Qfiee.  JVoe.  16,  1816. 

The  several  Postmasters  are  hereby  required 
whenever  a  person,  to  whom  a  newspaper  is 
addressed,  ceases  to  take  it  out  of  the  Post-Office, 
to  advise  the  editor  of  the  paper  thereof;  and 
to  add,  if  known,  whether  the  person  is  dead, 
moved  away,  or  merely  refuses.  The  mail  is 
burdened  with  many  newspapers,  which  are  a 
loss  to  the  proprietors,  as  well  as  to  the  public. 
R.  J.  MEIGS,  Jun. 

Postmaster-general. 

WALKER  AND  PICKET. 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  the  cele- 
brated John  Walker,  author  of  the  Pronouncing 
and  Rhyming  Dictionaries  which  bear  his  name, 
to  Albert  Picket,  Esq.  of  this  city,  well  known  as 
the  principal  in  Manhattan  School,  and  author  of 
many  valuable  school  books. 

London,  October  14,  1806. 
Dear  Sir, 

Accompanying  the  American  Abridgment  of 

my  Dictionary,  I  received  from  the  hands  of  Mr. 

Erskine,  your  little  present,  the  Spelling  Book, 

which  you  were  so  polite  as  to  sendee.   It  is  one 

•  among  the  myriad  of  elementary  books  which 


have  been  published  with  a  view  of  establishing 
the  key  sounds  of  the  words  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  to  render  the  orthography  and  accent 
easy  of  attainment.  1  have  always  believed  that 
the  best  method  of  teaching  children  a  just  pro- 
nunciation, w**by  analogy  of  sounds,  to  which 
you  have  very  judiciously  and  accurately  adhered 
in  your  classification  of  words.  When  the  nume- 
rous and  various  sounds  anneied  to  vowels,  diph- 
thongs and  consonants,  lie  scattered  without 
bounds,  a  Learner  is  bewildered  and  discouraged 
from  attempting  to  distinguish  them ;  bat  when 
they  are  all  classed  and  arranged,  the  variety 
seems  less,  the  number  smaller,  and  the  distinc- 
tion easier.  The  plan  you  have  adopted  to  exhi- 
bit the  pure  and  mixed  sounds  of  the  vowels,  diph- 
thongs and  consonants,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  na- 
tural that  could  have  been  devised,  and  so  clearly 
shows  the  quantity  and  accent  of  the  legitimate 
English  sounds,  that  it  supersedes  the  necessity 
of  a  second  notation,  and  is,  therefore,  greatly 
superior  to  any  other  child's  book  I  have  hitherto 
seen. 

The  method  of  forming  reading  lessons  from 
the  words  in  the  spelling  columns,  which  the  child 
has  just  been  over,  to  teach  it  to  read,  is  a  happy 
contrivance,  and  must  be  highly  useful  in  the 
early  stages  of  instruction.  It  has  uniformly  been 
my  opinion,  that  the  most  important  article  in 
the  threshold  of  learning,  is  to  habituate  children 
to  read  at  sight,  as  soon  as  the  eye  can  take  in  the 
syllabi*  which  compose  words.  This  you  have 
very  satisfactorily  acted  upon,  by  following  out 
your  scheme,  and  in  confirming  the  learner  in 
reading  as  well  as  in  spelling.  This  arrangement  is 
truly  excellent,  and  will  doubtless  be  fully  appre- 
ciated by  all  practical  instructors.  I  wish  you 
much  success  in  your  editorial  labours,  and  hope 
your  countrymen  will  view  your  little  work,  as  I 
do,  a  very  useful  and  necessary  school  book. 

1  thank  you  for  the  Dictionary ;  but  I  am  sorry 
to  see  it  so  badly  executed.  Had  the  American 
publisher  been  guided  by  the  text  of  the  last  edi- 
tion of  my  Dictionary  in  the  quarto  form,  he, 
perhaps,  would  have  done  the  work  more  justice; 
but  be  has  departed  so  far  from  it,  that  in  my 
opinion,  the  book  is  rendered  very  incorrect. 

Beingfar  advanced  in  life,  it  is  doubtful  wheth- 
er 1  shall  ever  abridge  my  Dictionary;  but  should 
I,  with  pleasure  I  will  send  you  a  copy.* 
I  am  with  the  greatest  respect, 

Tour  esteemed  friend, 

JOHN  WALKER. 

Mr.  Albert  Picket. 

ACADEMY  OF  FINE  ARTS. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  Directors,  Francis  Bayard 
Winthrop,  Esq.  was  elected  a  Director  in  the  place 
of  Dr.  Hosack,  resg  ned.  The  thanks  of  the  DU 
rectors  were  voted  to  Dr.  Hosack  for  bis  sealous 
and  useful  services  in  promoting  the  institution; 
and  his  resignation  was  accepted  with  regret. 


*  This  useful  and  indefatigable  author  did  not  live 
to  publish  an  abridgment  of  his  valuable  Dictionary. 
He  died  August,  1807,  aged  86  years;  since  which, 
his  kinsman  and  pupil,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  has 
abridged  it,  copies  of  which  are  now  before  the  pub- 
lic under  the  title  of  the  American  School  Clan  Book, 
No.  5. 


MARRIED, 

On  the  24th  February  last,  by  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Mitchell,  Mr.  Daniel  Staniford,  to  Mis* 
Catherine  Chappell,  all  of  thb  city. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  8th  fast,  by  the 
Rev.  Archibald  Maclay,  Mr.  David  Ludlam,  jun. 
to  Miss  Tamerann  Ackerman  Sherwood,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Isaac  Sherwood,  all  of  this  city. 

At  Washington  City,  on  Thursday  evening, 
9th  inst.  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Haw  ley,  Samuel  Law- 
rence Gouverneur,  Esq.  of  New- York,  to  Miss 
Maria  Hester  Monroe,  youngest  daughter  of 
James  Monroe,  President  of  the  United  States. 

On  Thursday  evening,  Oth  inst.  by  the  Rev 
Dr.  Milledoler,  Mr.  William  O.  Henshaw,to  Mrs. 
Margaret  Fitrb,  both  of  this  city. 

On  Saturday  evening  last,  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
Chase,  Mr.  Matthias  Mount,  to  Miss  Fanny 
Eborn,  both  of  this  eity. 

At  Bridgeport,  Con.  Mr.  William  L.  Whiting, 
of  Ogdensburgb,  N.  T.  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Starr.— 
At  Lyme,  Con.  Thomas  S.  Perkins,  Esq.  of  VTa- 
terford,  to  Mary  Ann  Griswold,  daughter  of  the 
late  Governor  Griswold. 


DIED, 

On  the  2d  January  last,  in  Spanish  Town,  In 
the  Island  of  Jamaica,  whither  she  had  gone  for 
the  benefit  of  her  health,  Mrs.  Catherine  Coll  am, 
late  of  this  city. 

In  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  the  29th  ult.  Mrs.  Ann, 
wife  of  Mr.  George  Charters,  formerly  of  this 
city. 

On  Saturday  morning,  of  a  lingering  illness, 
Alexander  Dunlap,  Esq.  of  the  house  of  Dunlap 
&  Grant,  in  the  68d  year  of  bis  age. 

On  Monday  morning,  after  a  lingering  illness, 
Jane,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  Stevenson  in  the 
26th  year  of  her  age. 

At  Montville,  (Con.)  Mr.  John'Scolueld,  aged 
62.  He  came  to  this  country  in  the  year  1793, 
from  England,  and  brought  the  model  of  the  first 
carding  machine  introduced  into  the  U.  States. 
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at  the  Bookstore  of  S.  Potter  fe  Co.  55  Chest* 
nut-street;  Gettysburg^— George  Wiich,  Esq. 

Virginia,  Not/oik— Francis  C.Foktain;  Abing- 
don— John  M'Lellar,  Esq.  P.  M. 
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GUILT.— A  TRAGEDY. 
We  have  read,  with  much  gratification, 
tbe  first  article  of  the  thirty-second  number 
of  Blackwood's  Magazine.      It  contains 
some  fine  remarks,  and  very  beautiful  ex- 
tracts, from  a  tragedy  recently  translated 
from  the  German  of  Adolphus  Mullner; 
a  name  of  recent  eminence,  but  of  high 
promise,  if  the  tragedy  of  "  Guilt,  or  the 
Anniversary,"  affords  a  pledge  of  what 
may  be  anticipated  from  his  poetic  talents 
in  the  department  of  the  drama. 
*  That    portion  of  the  German  drama 
which  has  been  translated  into'  English, 
and  which  has  become  popular  in  this 
country,  and  in  England,  has  been  interest- 
ing, and,  in  some  instances,  splendid ;  but 
spectators  of  reflection,  and  of  moral  re- 
finement, have  regretted  that  performances 
so  fascinating,  are  not  only  defective  in 
elevation  and  purity  of  sentiment,  but  that 
they  embellish    licentious   manners    and 
criminal  passions,  with  the  lustre  of  false 
dignity ;  and  combine  them  with  such  traits 
of  loveliness,  and  such  imposing  external 
concomitants,  as  not  only  to  conceal  the 
natural  deformity  of  vice,  but  to  make  it 
dazzling,  and,  apparently,  beautiful. 

The  genuine  result  of  these  plays  would 
be,  not  only  to  reconcile  us  to  those  crimes 
which  would  lay  waste  the  whole  of  the 
moral  world,  but  would  endear  and  re- 
commend them  to  us ;  would  not  only  in- 
spire complacency  towards  specious  offend- 
ers, hot  would  lead  us  to  follow  their 
courses,  and  conduct  us  to  their  punish- 
ment. 

We  are  happy  to  derive  from  that  coun- 
try, whence  the  baneful  influence  to  which 
we  have  alluded  has  been  imported,  a 
very  affecting  and  .powerful  antidote;  for 
such  we  consider  the  strong  and  striking 
expressions  of  remorse  and  misery,  dis- 
played in  Mullner's  tragedy. 

Almost  ail  the  reading  world  are  ac- 
quainted with  Madame  d'  Stael's  admirable 
work  upon  Germany.  Before  we  were 
thus  introduced  to  this  people  of  deep  feel- 


ing and  deep  thinking,  as  we  knew  no- 
thing so  we  cared  nothing  about  them; 
but  she  has  given  such  an  outline  of  their 
moral  and  intellectual  magnitude,  that  we 
are  glad  to  fill  it  up,  by  fresh  and  fresh 
accessions  of  intelligence,  concerning  this 
favoured  region  of  mind.    From  her  ge* 
neral  remarks  we  learn,  that  the  Germans, 
till  a  late  period,  have  exhibited  only  trans- 
lations upon  the  stage;  that  Leping  was 
the  first  in  this  department  of  literature; 
that  multitudes  have  succeeded  him;  that 
the  chief  of  these,  Goethe,  Schiller,  and 
Kotzebue,  are  authors  of  the  first  order  of 
genius.     That  they  are  indeed  so,  we  are 
feelingly  persuaded :  for  they  have  so  melt- 
ed and  moved  tbe  bottom  of  our  hearts; 
they  have  so  affected  us,  in  spite  of  the 
power  of  the  best  principles,  and  the  se- 
verest censures,  that  we  know  none  but 
those  who  have  gone  down  into  the  depths 
of  the  human  bosom,  and  have  fathomed 
its  sympathies  and    proved  its  frailties, 
could  know  how  to  touch  us  thus.     The 
power  to  do  this,  constitutes,  in  our  opi- 
nion, one  of  the  most  indubitable  charac- 
teristics of  great  genius*     He  who  can 
make  us  weep  for  Werter,  when  we  ought 
to  deepise  him  for  his  weakness ;  he  who 
can  inspire  admiration  for  Charles  de  Moor, 
when  we  ought  to  abhor  the  perversion  of 
reason  and  principles ;  he  who  can  make 
us  love  Mrs.  Haller,  when  she  is  not  only 
to  be  pitied,  but  condemned;  is  gifted  with 
no  ordinary  talent:  for  such  writers  not 
only  affect  the  imagination,  but  operate 
upon  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men.     Such 
poets  leave  a  blot  or  a  glory  upon  their 
contemporaries ;  and  the  stain  may  be  dif- 
fused, or  the  light  be  reflected  through  an 
indefinite  series  of  succeeding  generations. 
We  feel  a  hope  that  the  author  of  "Guilt" 
is  endowed  with  the  choicest  gifts  of  his 
precursors  of  tbe  drama;  and  we  hope 
also,  that  he  will  continue  to  devote  them 
to  the  noblest  and  purest  purpose — that  of 
recommending  virtue.    How  can  this  be 
done  with  more  effect  than  by  showing  that 
the  retribution  of  the  heart  is  even  more 
*ure  than  the  retribution  of  events— by 
convincing  him  who  is  assailed  by  tempta- 
tion, that  though  the  arrow  may  not  be 
aimed  from  without,  yet  the  venom  of  con- 


science will  spring  up,  as  from  a  fountain, 
within,  and  diffuse  its  bitterness  and  sharp- 
ness through  every  moment  of  life,  cor- 
roding every  specious  pleasure,  and  de- 
stroying every  dear  tie.     How  far  he  has 
succeeded  in  proving  and  enforcing  this 
important  truth,  is  suggested  by  an  abler 
remarker,  in  the  subsequent  columns. 
From  Blackwood's  Magazine,  of  Jforcmber,  1619 
"  This  tragedy,  which  is  the  first  dra- 
matic piece  of  regular  length  and  construc- 
tion that  has  proceeded  from  its  author, 
produced  a  most  powerful  impression  when 
brought  forward  on  the  Vienna  stage;  and 
continued,  during  many  weeks,  to  form 
the  chief  subject  of  conversation  among 
the  highly  elegant  and  cultivated  audience 
of  that  city.     It  has  since  been  acted  with 
distinguished  success  on  almost  all  the  other 
stages  of  Germany;  and  has,  in  fact,  al- 
ready taken  a  place  quite  superior  to  that 
of  any  drama  written  for  many  years  in  the 
language  of  that  country.  There  are  many 
minor  excellencies  which  have  had  their 
share  in  creating  so  speedily,  for  the  piece, 
this  high  distinction ;  but  the  main  cause 
of  it  must,  without  all  doubt,  be  sought  in 
the  profoundness  of  those  views  of  man 
and  his  whole  destiny,  which  have  been 
'unbodied  by  the  author  in  his  performance; 
views  which  were  never  before,  perhaps, 
imbodied  in  any  German  drama,  with  so 
much  consistent  and  uniform  seriousness  of 
thought,  purpose,  and  expression ;  but  of 
which  scattered  traces  may  be  found  in 
not  a  few  of  their  most  favourite  pieces, 
formed  on  tbe  Greek  model,  and  in  which 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  their  litera- 
ture in  many  of  its  other  branches,  will 
see  Ibundant  reason  for  supposing  there  is 
much  to  harmonize  with  tbe  prevailing 
spirit  of  German  thought  and  philosophy. 
The  interest  of  this  tragedy  is  deep— it 
grapples  with,  and  reveals,  so  far  as  they 
can  be  revealed,  many  of  the  most  hidden 
mysteries  of  the  human  soul.    The  ele- 
ments of  feeling,  of  which  it  chiefly  makes 
use,  are,  indeed,  simple  elements,  unper- 
plexed  in  the  main  with  any  sophistical  or 
fantastic  intermixtures,  and  undisguised  by 
any  considerable   crowding    together   of 
events,  incidents,   and  personages.     But 
((he  simplicity,  both  of  the  story  itself,  and 
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of  the  passions  which  it  developes,  does 
not  diminish,  but  very  greatly  increase  the 
effect  of  the  whole  drama.  There  is  enough 
to  satisfy  both  the  eye  and  the  imagination ; 
and,  surely,  there  is  more  than  enough  to 
awaken  trains  of  reflection  that  must  be 
lasting,  because  they  are  essentially  inex- 
haustible. The  nobility  of  man,  when  he 
falls  a  free-will  offering  to  his  virtue;  his 
poverty,  his  misery,  when  he  has  sinned 
against  the  voice  of  conscience,  and  feels 
himself  thenceforth  to  be  a  cast-away — a 
limb  ^dissevered,  by  unworthiness,  from 
the  harmonious  whole  of  nature.  These 
are  the  great  and  beautiful  ideas  which  this 
poet  has  undertaken  to  illustrate,  by  bis 
living  picture  of  the  workings  and  the  for- 
tunes of  humanity.  On  that  picture  no 
man  can  look  with  unconcern ;  for  who  is 
he  that  is  so  pure  and  so  happy,  as  to  find 
nothing  in  such  a  picture  that  reflects  back 
some  faint  image  of  what  has  passed  within 
himself?  The  thoughts  that  he  scarcely 
dare  avow  to  himself,  have  ever  passed 
across  his  mind;  the  feelings  that  have 
been  smothered — the  passions  that  have 
been  strangled  in  their  evil  birth — all  these 
are  forced  back  upon  his  memory ;  and  in 
reading  the  tragedy  of  <  Guilt/  every  man 
must  confess  to  his  own  soul,  that  in  much 
he  has  been  guilty. 

«  The  mother  of  Hugo,  a  Spanish  lady, 
being  alarmed  by  some  dark  words  of  a 
gipsy,  which  promise  nothing  but  evil  for 
his  fortunes,  is  prevailed  upon,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  her  husband,  to  give  the  boy  to 
her  friend,  a  northern  countess,  who  is 
anxious  to  have  an  heir,  and  who  presents 
him,  in  that  character,  to  her  own  lord. 
He  is  carried  to  the  Scandinavian  castle  of 
this  lord;  and  educated  there,  in  all  the 
wild  freedom,  and  wilder  superstition  of 
the  north.  Ere  he  has  passed  the  limit 
of  manhood,  however,  he  travels  over  the 
world;  and  is  led,  by  his  delight  in  renew- 
ing the  recollections  of  his  infancy,  to  spend 
some  years  on  the  soil  of  Spain.  Know- 
ing nothing  of  the  secrets  of  his  own  strange 
history;  and,  in  consequence  of  a  change 
of  name,  being  unknown  in  like  manner 
to  any  person  in  Spain,  he  forms  an  inti- 
mate'friendship  with  a  young  nobleman  of 
his  own  age,  and  conceives  an  unfortunate 
passion  for  this  friend's  beautiful  wife.  Af- 
ter long  contending  and  struggling  with  his 
passion,  his  resolution  is  at  last  overcome, 
by  the  knowledge  that  his  passion  is  fer- 
vently returned.    The  honour  of  Elvira  is 


no  more,  and  the  suspicions  of  her  lord 
are  soon  excited ;— in  his  jealousy,  he  in- 
sults Hugo,  and  kindles  thereby  the  first 
stirrings  of  that  guilty  thought,  which  is 
destined  to  lead  him  to  all  his  misery.  He 
is  slain  by  Hugo  in  the  forest;  but  it  is 
supposed  that  be  had  fallen  by  an  acciden- 
tal discharge  of  his  own  fowling-piece,  and 
(amidst  many  sorrowful  fears  on  her  part, 
and  some  dark  suspicions,  but  without  any 
actual  knowledge  or  belief  of  his  guilt)  he 
becomes  the  husband  of  the  beautiful  Elvira, 
who  loves  and  is  loved  again,  with  all  the 
matchless  fervour  of  southern  imagination 
and  southern  blood.  Tbey  leave  Spain, 
carrying  with  them  the  son  of  Elvira  by 
her  murdered  husband,  and  take  up  their 
abode  in  the  paternal  castle  of  Hugo,  where 
they  spend  a  year  in  company  with  Hugo's 
unmarried  sister,  Bertha;  a  lady  whose 
pure  northern  simplicity  of  virtue  and  of 
happiness,  affords  a  strange  contrast  to 
those  tumultuous  miseries  and  pleasures, 
between  which  the  life  of  the  guilty  hus- 
band, and  the  not  innocent  wife,  is  divided. 
"  It  is  on  the  evening  of  the  day  with 
which  this  year  terminates,  that  the  action 
of  the  play  commences.  Elvira  appears 
alone  upon  the  stage,  beguiling  the  time 
with  the  music  of  her  harp  in  lier  secret 
chamber,  while  Count  Oerindur  is  engaged 
in  the  chase  among  the  mountains.  A 
gloomy  dread — a  presentiment  of  some- 
thing about  to  befal  her  husband,  seems  to 
hang  upon  her  mind;  and  the  sudden 
breaking  of  one  of  the  strings  of  her  in- 
strument, is  sufficient,  iu  the  excited  and 
feverish  state  of  her  fancy,  to  make  her 
give  words  in  solitude,  to  the  apprehen- 
sions, whose  weight  she  cannot  throw  from 
her.  The  sister  of  her  husband  comes 
into  the  chamber  and  observes  her  alarm ; 
and  being  informed  of  its  fantastic  origin, 
ridicules  her  for  indulging  in  it. 

Bertha.  ' (With  cheerfulness.)    You  know  not 

7et 
The  ways  of  northern  spirits.    It  is  true, 
Beyond  your  Pyrenees,  gaiters  may  breathe 
From  shadowy  hollows,  and  terrific  steeps. 
Prophetic  music.    But,  in  these  cold  realms, 
Spiritual  guests  another  language  hold. — 
Down  through  the  chimney's  narrow  throat  the 

winds 
All  blow  with  swelling  cheeks.  Then  all  the  doors 
At  once  fly  open : — hands  invisible 
Extinguish  every  light.    The  affrighted  stork, 
Screaming,  departs  from  the  devoted  house. 
The  roof-tree  cracks,  portending  sudden  fall;— 
Owls,  great  as  eagles,  at  the  window  peck, 
While  in  the  chimney-corner,  spitting  fire,         1 


Blaek  cats  are  stationed ;  and  at  last  behold, 
Dancing  in  flames  of  blue  and  green,  appears — 
Even  a  whole  armament  of  imps  from  hell : 
But  if  you  hear  not,  close  upon  your  ear, 
The  owl  cry,—"  Huoo :"  yon  need  never  fear 
That  he  will  not  return. 

Elv.    (Reproachfully.)    Bertha !— and  yet 
Thou  mean'st  it  well ; — by  jesting  wonldst  beguile 
And  tranquillize  my  spirit.    Ob,  were  this 
But  apprehension ! 
Ber.    Say,  what  is  it  more  ? 
Elv.    Past  sufferings  now  their  wonted  power 
assert, 
Even  in  my  inmost  heart ;  for  at  the  chase 
Perish'd  my  husband  Carlos— Otto's  father. 

Ber.    How! 

Elv.    He  fell,  hh  horse  and  he  together ; 
And,  in  the  fall,  itself  by  accident 
Discharging,  his  own  carabine  then  gave 
The  mortal  wound. 

Ber,    Ah !  then,  forgive,  I  pray, 
My  ill-tim'd  mirth.    But,  tell  me,  why  was  this 
So  long  from  me  conceal'd  ? — 
Elv.    Thy  brother,  Bertha, 
Shuns  all  remembrance  of  that  sad  event ; 
For  Carlos  was  his  friend,  and  was  to  him 
Indebted  for  his  life.    The  creditor 
And  debtor,  more  than  brothers,  lov'd  each  other. 
Ber.    Thou  knew'st  my  brother,  then,  while 

Carlos  lived? 
Eh.    (Confuted.)    No— Yet— 
Ber.   How's  this  ? — You  leave  me  afree^hoice 
Of  Yes  and  No.    Thy  lord  was  Hugo's  friend  j— 
You  must  have  known  each  other. 
Elv.    We— it  was— (After  the  hat  bydegrtes 
Jorttd  html)  to  look  up  at  Bertoa.) 
Sister !  thy  pare  and  penetrating  mind 
I  knew  will  seal  Elvira's  condemnation : 
Yet  must  I  tell  thee  what  has  been  to  me 
The  o'erfl owing  source  of  anguish.    Hugo! — 

yes— 
I  knew  him— nay,  I  lovxd  him  yet  before 
The  sudden  death  of  Carlos. 

(She  turns  herself  away;   Bertha  got* 
from  her  with  the  expression  of  disappro- 
bation. After  a  pause,  Elvira  resume*,) 
Therefore,  now, 

A  leaf  that  rustles  in  the  evening  breeze  • 

Will  make  me  tremble.     God  has  given  me 

Hugo. — 
But  still,  methinks,  just  vengeance  lies  in  wait, 
With  sharp  extended  sabre,  o'er  the  head 
Of  that  devoted  sinner,  that,  led  on 
By  passion  wild,  could  dare,  thongh  bot  in  thought, 
To  anticipate  a  husband's  early  doom. — 
Therefore,  dread  apprehension  haunts  Elvira, 
That  she  too  soon  and  suddenly,  may  lose 
The  gift  bestow 'd,  but  not  deserved,  of  Heaven. 
(Bsrtha  returns,  looking  on  her 
as  if  with  compassion.) 
Ber.    That  conscience  thus  disturbs  thine  in* 
ward  peace, 
Bear  humbly  as  a  purifying  penance ; 
It  is  my  brother  Hugo  whom  thou  lovest, 
And  Hugo's  sister  cannot  judge  Elvira. 

(  Jhey  embrace  with  emotion,*  and  go  seve- 
rally to  the  windows.  The  rushing  qfth* 
wind,  already  heard,  becomes  stronger 
and  more  perceptible  in  the  few  moments 
of  silence.) 
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Elv.  Hear  how  the  wind  awakens  on  the  shore, 

And  the  north  sea  is  roaring.    All  the  stars 

Are  veiTd  in  clouds,  and  from  the  obscure  ho- 
rizon 

Comes  the  thick  snow,  by  raging  tempests  driven; 

And,  like  the  sands  of  the  Arabian  desert, 

In  dusty  whirlwinds  rises  up  again, 

Covering  the  numb'd    and  frozen  earth  with 
wreaths, 

Like  ehnrch-yard  mounds,  as  if  to  mark  the 
graves 

Of  those  that  in  the  reckless  storm  Jiave  perish'd. 
(She  comes  from  the  window.) 

To  me  it  rustles,  even  as  if  the  air 

Were  filled  with  vultures'  wings.— Oh,  Bertha, 
Bertha!— 

Could'st  thou  but  teach  me  to  restrain  my  fears 

For  Hugo's  safety  ! 
Ber.    Be  composed,  I  pray  you. 

With  this  assurance,  that  a  band  of  hunters, 

On  Danish  horses  mounted,  cannot  lose 

Their  way  through  weH  known  woods1.    Besides, 
when  clouds  • 

Obscure  the  stars,  still  through  the  flaky  drift, 

A  soft  resplendence  falls  to  guide  their  course, 

Even  mid  the  darkest  paths  of  rocky  vales. 

We  call  It  sttow-light  ; — but  in   your  warm 
climes 

Even  is  the  name  unknown. 

"  At  this  moment  the  sounds  of  hunting 
are  heard  faintly,  and  at  a  far  distance — 
and  Elvira,  believing  that  her  husband  has 
returned,  calls  on  her  son  Otto,  to  go  forth 
and  receive  htm  at  the  castle  gate.  The 
boy  obeys;  but  in  a  short  time  returns 
with  intelligence,  that  a  stranger  had  ar- 
rived, an  old  knight,  he  says,  and  a  Spa- 
niard, with  a  retinue.  The  boy  is  delighted 
with  the  sight  of  their  Spanish  dresses,  and 
die  music  of  their  Spanish  speech — and  he 
Wonders  why  his  mother  should  not  par- 
take in  his  innocent  joy.  The  stranger, 
however,  is  hospitably  received;  and  after 
he  has  been  conducted  to  his  apartment, 
the  conversation  between  Elvira  and  Ber- 
tha is  resumed.  The  sister  laments  over 
the  changed  manners,  and  ill-concealed 
unhappiness  of  her  brother.  There  is 
much  beauty  in  the  whole  of  this  dialogue* 
Ovira  says,  towards  its  conclusion, — 

How?  not  happy  ?— he  is  mine, 
And  if  he  loves  me,  then  he  must  be  so. 

Ber.    (With  a  melancholy  tmiUy  anddoubtfulhj 
shaking  her  head.) 
With  inward  peace  his  bosom  deeply  filled, 
And  singing  as  he  goes,  when  winter  comes, 
To  southern  realms  the  white  swan  hies  away. 
Tbeneeduly  he  returns,  with  clearer  voice, 
And  plumage  more  resplendent— Not' so  Hugo  ! 
Borne  through  the  azure  kingdoms  of  the  main, 
Gaily  he  went,  enrolled  as  the  swan, 
Strong  as  the  mountain-eagle..  But,  alas 1 
As  he  went  forth,  not  so  did  he  retucn  . 
To  his  paternal  hearth  and  anxious  friends. 

As  in  your  bosom,  so  in  his,  prevails 


A  storm  of -passions  fierce,  that  blase  away 
The  torch  of  his  eternal  energy. — 
His  lock'd  up  bosom,  that  but  ill  conceals 
The  impulse  to  wild  pleasure ;  and  his  looks 
Retiring,  dark,— that,  when  they  meet  in  yours, 
Gleam  after  gleam  of  self-destroying  fire— 
(She  pauses.)  < 

Ah, these  are  not  the  signs  of  happiness!— 
Thai  cannot  live,  unless  where  it  is  fed 
By  calm  repose  and  peace. 

"  At  last,  word  is  brought  that  the  Count 
is  safe,  although  he  has  been  in  great  dan- 
ger from  the  assault  of  a  wild  boar;  and 
shortly  after,  he  enters  the  castle.  He 
will  not  see  Elvira  till  he  has  washed  the 
blood  from  him ;  and  while  he  is  doing  so, 
once  more  Bertha  and  Elvira  are  left  alone, 
and  the  first  act  closes  with  this  striking 
passage  :— 

Ber.    How  is  it  with  you,  sister  ?— Why  are 
thus 
Tour  looks  disturbed  ? 

Elv.    That  fearful  narrative  !— 
How  vividly  all  came  before  my  sight ! 
Oh,  horrible ! 

Ber.    Exaggeration  all! 
He  who  assists  to  cut  away  a  branch 
Makes  it  a  towering  tree. 

Elv.    (Possessed  by  her  own  fancies.)^ 
Oh,  Heaven  protect  me ! 
He  is  a  raging  tiger! 

Ber.    {Surprised.)    Who  ? 

Elv.    Count  Huoo. 

Ber.    Surely  you  dream  ! 

Elv.    Ay,  it  was  a  frightful  dream, 
That  on  our  marriage  night  overpowered  my  souk 
I  thought  to  embrace  my  husband— when,  be* 

hold! 
A  ti*cr  glw'o*  upon  me.— While  I  tell  it 
Even  now  delirium  almost  seises  me.— 
I  could  not  leave  him ;— and  I  kissed  his  claws 
And  bloody  teeth.— He 

(She  pauses  overpowered  by  her 
imagination.) 

Ber.    Phantoms  all ! — the  offspring 
Of  heated  blood. 

Elv.    Oh,  no ! — too  true— too  near 
Is  the  resemblance ! — Bertha— say  yourself— 
Does  not  the  Count  now  every  day  become 
More  wild  and  daring?— When  he  would  embrace 

me, 
I  throw  myself  all  shuddering  on  his  breast- 
He  is  indeed  a  tiger— whom  I  must 
With  terror  hate ;  or  even  to  madness  love. 

Even  while  he  gently  leans  himself  upon  roe,— 
Sighs  lovingly,  with  eyes  demanding  kisses ; 
Even  then  within  those  eyes  a  frightful  gleam 
Oft-times  appears,  that  like  the  lightnings  flash 
Pierces  my  frame ;  and  mine  own  chosen  hus- 
band 
Seems  to  roe  like  a  wild  beast  of  the  fo&fst, 
That  loves  me,— yet  might  rend  meTeven  to 
death!— 

(Affrapaust,  and  earnestly.) 
May  heaven  protect  your  pure  and  virgin  heart 
From  such  internal  furie^,  that,  conflicting. 
Alternate  urge  me  on  to  hate  and  love.      (Exit. 


Ber.    (Having  looked  after  her.) 
Are  these  dire  sufferings  then,  in  fervid  clime?, 
Called  love  t— (Deeply  moved.)—  Oh,  had  my 
brother  staid  at  home ! 

u  At  the  opening  of  the  second  act,  Hugo 
is  discovered  reposing  on  a  sofa  in  his 
chamber,  quite  exhausted  with  his  fatigues. 
His  sister  Bertha  enters,  and  a  fine  and 
highly  dramatic  conversation  ensues  be- 
tween them.  Bertha  narrates  the  alarms 
of  Elvira,  and  Hugo  turns  to  go  to  his 
wife's  apartment.     Bertha  says— 


the  wild  boar  attack'd  you,  and  you 
seised 
Him  in  your  turn,  and  conquer'd  him  like  Sam- 
son, 
Or  Hercules,  that  with  bis  hands  alone, 
A  lion  could  destroy. 

Hugo.    He  is  a  fool 
That  Holm— a  babbling  fool.    Twas  nothing. 
Chance  made  the  encounter  somewhat  rough] 

and  vex'd  me. — 
Danger  there  could  be  none.    Yet  was  the  tale 
Not  suited  for  Elvira. 

Ber.    So  it  seem  'd; 
For  almost  like  a  corse  with  open  eyes, 
So  baggar'd  and  so  pale  she  look'd,  when  Holm 
The  story  ended.    Scarcely  could  her  limbs 
Support  her  trembling  frame.     Yourself  she 

calt'd 
A  ravenous  beast,  and  then  began  to  tell 
A  frightful  dream,  that  on  her  bridal-night,— 
(Huoo  rums  to  go  out:) 
But  you  are  going? 

Hugo.    I  will  go  to  her.— 
If  against  me  ber  heart  has  now  been  tura*d, 
I  must  take  care  to  win  it  back  again. — 
'Tis  but  when  absent  that  Elvira  hates  me. 

Ber.    Yet  leave  her  time  to  be  more  tranquil- 
lized, 
Dear  brother,  and  meanwhile  impart  to  me, 
Thy  faithful  Bertha,  what  in  truth  it  is 
That  so  disturbs  thy  peace.— Tis  plain  to  all, 
In  your  intoxicated  looks,  the  flame 
Of  mutual  passion  glows,  and  you  possess 
Each  other  with  a  church's  benediction, 

Hugo.   (Half  aside.)  The  blessing  of  a  priest— 
but  not  of  heaven  ! 

JBer.   This  union  of  true  hearts  will  not  remain 
Unblest  by  children.— What— I  beg  you  tell  me 
What  can  thus  drive  yon  from  and  to  each  other. 
Even  like  two  ships  on  a  tempestuous  sea, 
Asunder  borne,  or  on  each  other  dash'd  ? 

Hugo.    Knew  I  myself  ?— Metbinks  the  south 
and  north 
Should  never  kiss  each  other.— They  are  poles 
Of  one  straight  line  divided  by  their  axis.— 
If  the  blind  efforts  of  fierce  violence,  change     ~" 
That  right  line  to  a  circle,  and  tie  up 
The  south  and  north  together,  for  a  space 
By  force  they  may  be  joiu'd ;— but  like  the  steel 
Of  a  bent  bow,  that  circle  will  return, 
Ere  long,  to  what  it  was,  and  so  remain. 

Ber.    To  clear  up  riddles,  and  afford  solution 
To  anxious  doubts  like  mine,  comparisons 
Will  not  suffice. 

Hugo .    I  have  no  more  to  give- 
Even  to  myself,  no  lets  than  to  my  friend*, 
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I  am  a  riddle.— In  my  feverish  being 
The  hostile  poles  methinks  are  met  together.— 
Born  in  the  south,  bat  hens  bred  up,  I  feel 
Nor  here,  nor  there,  like  one  that  is  at  borne.— 
Even  as  a  tree,  whose  roots  dislike  the  north, 
Tet  in  the  south,  his  branches  meet  decay ; 
Here  froaen  in  the  stem,  and  there  with  leaves 
Inflam'd  and  parohU— Together  in  myself, 
I  join  both  cold  and  beat,— *nd  earth  and.  hea- 
ven,— 
Evil  and  good. 

Bet.    Delusive  visions  all  I — 
Though  first  in  Spain  thine  eyes  beheld  the  tight, 
Tet  were  our  parents  both  from  the  same  stock 
Of  northern  worthies. 

Hugo.    Tfttne  were  so,  'tis  true— 
My  parents  were  of  different  origin. 

Ber.    (Surprised.)    How? 

(Huoo  starts  on  perceiving  that  he  hat 
said  more  than  he  intended;  thin  be- 
comes tranquil. 

Hugo.    There  is  no  reason  now, 
That  1  should  still  conceal,  what  on  the  field, 
Surrounded  by  his  own  victorious  troops,. 
While  ne  lay  dying  in  mine  arms,  thy  father 
To  me  confided. 

Ber.    Ah !— What  must  I  hear  ? 

Hugo.    That  I  am  rot  thy  brother. 

Ber.  (  Who  sinks  on  a  chair,  covering  her  face.) 
(Hi!   poor  Bertha!     (Suddenly  she  sprinp  up 

again.) 
Good  Heavens !— and*  wherefore  ? 
„-  Hugo.    What  alarms  you  thus  ? 

Ber.    Tis  nothing.    Praytelfon. 

"  Then  follows  the  whole  narrative  of 
Hugo's  birth,  which  had  been  revealed  to 
him  by  his  supposed  father  at  the  moment 
of  death. 

[To  be  continued.} 


INSANITY. 

In  a  cause  respecting,  a  will  at  Darby  s 
sizes,  evidence  was  given  to  prove  the  tes- 
tatrix (an  apothecary's  wife)  a  lunatic, 
apd,  amongst  other  things,  it  was  deposed 
she  had  swept  a-  quantity  of  pots,  lotions, 
potions,  &c.  into  the  street,  as  rubbish. 
;<  I  doubt,"  said  the  learned  judge,  u  whe- 
ther sweeping  physic  into  the  streets  be  a 
proof  of  insanity."— *  True  my  lord,"  re- 
plied the  counsel, "  but  sweeping  away  the 
pots  certainly  was." 

The  advantage  of  conversation  is  such, 
that  for  want  of  company,  a  man  had  bet- 
ter talk  to  a  post,  than  let  his  thoughts  lie 
smoking  and  smothering. 

He  that  knows  how  to  make  those  he 
convenes  with,  easy,  has  found  the  true 
art  o/  Jiving,  and  of  being  welcomed  and 
valued  every  where* 

Pitch  upon  that  course  of  life  which  is 
ihe  most  excellent,  and  custom  will  render 
it  the  most  delightful. 


SKETCH  BOOK.— No.  Vf. 

We  shall  not  attempt  any  thing  like  a 
review  of  this  most  excellent  work  5  but 
merely  discharge  a  duty  by  pronouncing 
the  sixth  number  to  be  even  superior  to 
those  which  have  preceded  it.  .This  num- 
ber comprises  three  sketches ;  viz.  John 
Bull;  The  Pride  of  the  Village;  and  the 
Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  In  the  first, 
we  are  presented  with  a  faithful,  though 
ludicrous  portrait  of  the  English  national 
Character,  personified  as  a  "  sturdy,  cor- 
pulent old  fellow,  with  a  three  cornered 
hat,  red  waistcoat,  leather  breeches,  and 
stout  oaken  cudgel."  These  outlines  are 
filled  up  in  such  a  masterly  style,  that  the 
literary,  civil,  religious,,  naval,  and  mili- 
tary features  of  this  celebrated  personage, 
are  all  exhibited  at  one  view.  In  the  last 
article,  entitled  the  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hol- 
low, Knickerbocker  is  bknself  again ;  and 
in  perusing  it,  we  are  involuntarily  com- 
pelled to  hold  our  sides.  But  the  article 
which  comes  between  these  two,  is  the  one 
to  which  we  would  more  particularly  di 
rect  the  reader's  attention. 

The  "  Pride  of  the  Village,"  is  a  u  sim- 
ple story,  and  such  (says  the  author)  as 
has  often  been  told."  But  we  will  venture 
to  say,  that  such  a  story  has  never  before 
been  told  so  well.  An  amiable  village  lass, 
dies  with  a  broken  heart,  on  account  of 
being  deserted  by  her  lover.  "  She  had  been 
the  pupil  of  the  village  pastor-— the  favour- 
ite lamb  of  his  little  flock."  When  pre- 
siding as  queen  of  the  sports  of  May,  "  she 
attracted  the  notice  of  a  young  officer, 
whose  regiment  had  recently  been  quarter- 
ed in  the  neighbourhood."  They  loved 
imperceptibly,  and  though  he  had  made 
no  formal  declaration,  "  perhaps  there 
could  not  have  been  a  passion  between  the 
sexes  more  pure  than  this  innocent  girl's." 
Ardently  as  this  affection  was  returned, 
however,  her  lover  could  never  bring  him- 
self to  think  of  marrying  a  female  so  far 
beneath  bim ;  and  remained  in  a  state  of 
the  most  painful  irresolution,  until  his  re- 
giment was  ordered  to  the  continent.  But 
the  sequel  must  be  related  in  the  author's 
own  inimitable  language : — 

"  The  idea  of  partiug  had  never  before 
occurred  to  her.  It  broke  in  at  once  upon 
her  dr«n  of  felicity j  she  looked  upon  it 
as  a  sudden  and  insurmountable  evil,  and 
wept  with  the  guileless  simplicity  of  a  child. 
He  drew  ber  to  his  bosom,  and  kissed  the 
tears  from  her  soft  cheek,  nor  did  he  meet 


with  a  repulse,  for  there  are  moments  of 
mingled  sorrow  aud  tenderness,  which  hal- 
low the  caresses  of  affection.  He  was  na- 
turally impetuous;  and  the  sight  of  beauty 
apparently  yielding  in  his  arms,  the  con- 
fidence of  his  power  over  her,  and  the  dread 
of  losing  her  for  ever,  all  conspired  t& 
overwhelm  his  better  feelings— he  ventured 
to  propose  that  she  Jhould  leave  her  home, 
and  be  the  companion  of  bis  fortunes. 

"  He  was  quite  a  novice  in  seduction,  and 
blushed  and  faltered  at  his  own  baseness  $ 
but  so  innocent  of  mind  was  bra  intended 
victim,  that  she  at  first  was  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  bis  meaning; — and  why  she 
should  leave  her  native  village,  and  the 
humble  roof  of  her  parents?  When  at 
last  the  nature  of  his  proposals  flashed 
upon  her  pure  mind,  the  effect  was  wither* 
ing.  She  did  not  weep— she  did  not  break 
forth  into  reproaches — she  said  not  a  word  $ 
but  she  shrunk  back  aghast  as  from  a  viper; 
and  gave  him  a  look  of  anguish  that  pierced 
his  very  soul,  and  clasping  her  hands  in 
agony,  fled,  as  if  for  refuge,  to  her  father's 
cottage. 

"  The  officer  retired,  confounded,  humi- 
liated, and  repentant.  It  is  uncertain  what 
might  have  been  the  result  of  the  conflict 
of  his  feelings,  had  not  his  thoughts  been 
diverted  by  the  bustle  of  departure.  New 
scenes,  new  pleasures,  and  new  compa- 
nions, soon  dissipated  his  self-reproach,  and 
stifled  his  tenderness.  Yet,  amidst  the 
stir  of  camps,  the  revelries  of  garrisons, 
the  array  of  armies,  and  even  the  din  of 
battles,  his  thoughts  would  sometimes  steal 
back  to  the  scene  of  rural  quiet,  and  vil- 
lage simplicity— the  white  cottage—the 
footpath  along  the  silver  brook,  and  up  the 
hawthorn  hedge,  and  the  little  village  maid 
loitering  along  it,  leaning  on  his  arm,  and 
listening  to  him  with  eyes  beaming  with 
unconscious  affection. 

"The  shock  which  the  poor girr had  re- 
ceived, in  the  destruction  of  all  her  ideal 
world,  had  indeed  been  cruel.  Faintings 
and  hystericks  had  at  first  shaken  her  ten- 
der frame,  and  were  succeeded  by  a  settled 
and  pining  melancholy.  She  had  beheld 
from  her  window,  the  march  of  the  de- 
parting troops.  She  had  seen  her  faithless 
lover  borne  off,  as  if  in  triumph,  amidst 
the  sound  of  drum  and  trumpet,  and  the 
pomp  of  arms.  She  strained  a  last  ach- 
ing gaze  after  him,  as  the  morning  sua 
glittered  about  his  figure,  and  his  plume 
waved  ia  the  breeze:  be  passed  away  like 
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a  bright  vision  from  her  sight,  and  left  her 
ail  in  darkness.  > 

« It  would  be  trite  to  dwell  on- the  parti- 
culars of  her  after  story.  If  was,  like 
other  tales  of  love,  melancholy.  She 
avoided  society,  and  wandered  out  alone 
in  the  walks  she  had  most  frequented  with 
her  lover.  She  sought,  like  the  stricken 
deer,  to  weep  in  silence  and  loneliness, 
and  brood  over  the  barbed  sorrow  that 
rankled  in  her  soul.  She  would  sometimes 
be  seen  sitting  in  the  porch  of  the  village 
church  late  of  an  evening;  and  the  milk- 
maids, returning  from  the  fields,  would 
now  and  then  hear  her  voice  singing  some 
plaintive  ditty  iu  the  hawthorn  walk.  She 
became  fervent  in  her  devotions  at  church, 
and  as  the  old  people  saw  her  approach, 
so  wasted  away,  yet  with  hectic  bloom, 
and  that  hallowed  air  which  melancholy 
diffuses  rqhnd  the  form,  they  would  make 
way  for  her,  as  for  something  spiritual; 
and,  looking  after  her,  would  shake  their 
heads  in  gloomy  foreboding. 

"  She  felt  a  conviction  that  she  was  has- 
tening to  the  tomb,  but  looked  forward  to 
it  as  a  place  of  rest.  The  silver  cord  that 
had  bound  her  to  existence  was  loosed, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  no  more  pleasure 
under  the  sun.  If  ever  her  gentle  bosom 
had  entertained  resentment  against  her 
lover,  it  was  extinguished.  She  was  in- 
capable of  angry  passions ;  and  in  a  mo- 
ment of  saddened  tenderness,  she  penned 
him  a  farewell  letter.  It  was  couched  in 
the  simplest  language ;  but  touching,  from 
Us  very  simplicity.  She  told  him  that  she 
was  dying,  and  did  not  conceal  from  him 
that  his  conduct  was  the  cause.  She  even 
depicted  the  sufferings  she  had  experienced; 
hut  concluded  with  saying,  that  she  could 
not  die  in  peace,  until  she  had  sent  him 
her  forgiveness  and  her  blessing. 

"  By  degrees  her  strength  declined,  and 
she  could  no  longer  leave  the  cottage.  She 
could  only  tetter  to  the  window,  where, 
propped  up  in  her  chair,  it  was  her  en- 
joyment to  sit  all  day  and  look  out  upon 
the  landscape.     Still  she  uttered  no  com- 
plaint, nor  imparted  to  any  one  the  malady 
that  was  preying  on  her  heart.    She  never 
even  mentioned  her  lover's  name;    but 
would  lay  her  head  on  her  mother's  bosom, 
and  weep  in  silence.    Her  poor  parents, 
hung,  in  mute  anxiety  over  this  fading  blos- 
som of  their  hopes,  stiH  flattering  them- 
selves that  it  might  again  revive  to  firesh- 
5;  and  that  the  bright,  unearthly  bloom 


which  sometimes  flushed  her  cheek,  might 
be  the  promise  of  returning  health. 

u  In  this  way,  she  was  seated  between 
them  one  Sunday  afternoon;  her  hands 
were  clasped  in  theirs,  the  lattice  was 
thrown  open,  and  the  soft  air  that  stole  id, 
brought  with  it  the  fragrance  of  the  clus- 
tering honeysuckle,  that  her  own  hands 
had  trained  round  the  window. 

«  Her  father  had  just  been  reading  a 
chapter  in  the  Bible ;  it  spoke  of  the  vanity 
of  worldly  things,  and  the  joys  of  heaven ; 
it  seemed  to  have  diffused  comfort  and  se- 
renity through  her  bosom.  Her  eye  was 
fixed  on  the  distant  village  church— the 
bell  had  tolled  for  the  evening  service— the 
last  villager  was  lagging  into  the  porch — 
and  every  thing  had  sunk  into  that  hallow- 
ed stillness  peculiar  to*e  day  of  rest. 
Her  parents  were  gastng  on  her  with  yearn- 
ing hearts.  Sickness  and  sorrow,  which 
pass  so  roughly  over  some  facesjsmd  given 
to  her's  the  expression  of  a  seraph's.  A 
tear  trembled  in  her  soft  blue  eye.— Was 
she  thinking  of  her  faithless  lover?— or 
were  her  thoughts  wandering  to  that  dis- 
tant church-yard,  into  whose  bosom  she 
might  soon  be  gathered? 

"  Suddenly  the  clang  of  hoofs  were 
heard — a  horseman  galloppe^  to  the  cot- 
tage— he  dismounted  before  the  window — 
the  poor  girl  gave  a  faint  exclamation,  and 
sunk  back  in  her  chair: — it  was  her  re- 
pentant lover !  He  rushed  into  the  house, 
and  flew  to  clasp  her  to  his  bosom ;  but 
her  wasted  form — her  death-like  counte- 
nance— so  wan,  yet  so  lovely  in  its  desola- 
tion, smote  him  to  the  soul ;  and  he  threw 
himself  in  an  agony  at  her  feet.  She  was 
too  faint  to  rise — she  attempted  to  extend 
her  trembling  hand ;  her  lips  moved  as  if  she 
spoke,  but  no  sound  was  articulated — she 
looked  down  upon  him  with  an  expression 
of  unutterable  tenderness,  and  closed  her 
eyes  for  ever." 
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ON  BEAUTIES, 
-aimiura  ne  erede  colori, 


It  is  harder  to  avoid  censure,  than  to 
gain  applause:  for  this  may  be  done  by 
one  great  or  wise  action  in  an  age ;  but  to 
escape  censure,  a  man  must  pass  his  whole 
life  without  saying  or  doing  one  ill  or  fool- 
ish thing. 

All  the  real  pleasures  and  conveniences 
of  life,  lie  in  a  narrow  coftipass ;  but  it  is 
the  humour  of  mankind,  to  be  always  look- 
ing forward,  and  straining  after  those  who 
have  got  the  start  of  them  in  wealth  and 
honour.  flr 


Alba  ligustra  cadonl,  vaccinia  nigra  leftwtar." 

Virg.  Ed.  2. 

I  believe  it  is  generally  allowed  to  be 
true,  that  many  of  those  females,  whom 
the  world  calls  "  beautiee,"  very  seldom 
enter  the  nuptial  state ;  and  if  they  do  en- 
ter it,  neither  they  nor  their  husbands  can 
seriously  hope  for  domestic  felicity.  When 
we  reflect  that  the  generality  of  young  men, 
are  more  captivated  with  external  beauty 
than  with  the  beauties  of  the  mind;  and 
that  those  famed  for  their  beauteous  faces, 
have  the  greatest  number  of  admirers,  the 
fact  that  such  remain  longer  in  an  unmar- 
ried state,  than  those  females  on  whom 
nature  has  been  less  liberal  of  her  favours, 
appears  somewhat  singular.    But  I  think 
it  may  be  accounted  for,  in  most  cases,  in 
the  following  manner :— A  beauty  is  gene- 
ral y  surrounaea  with  a  crowd  of  professed 
adoras,  who  talk  of  nothing  but  flames 
andVarts;  and  who  are  continually  ex- 
tolling her  lovely  face,    her  bewitching 
eyes,  &c.    Now,  a  woman  must  be  pos- 
sessed of  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of 
fortitude,  if  she  can,  without  growing  vain*, 
daily  hear  her  praises  reiterated  in  her 
ear.     She  cannot,  it  is  almost  next  to  aa 
impossibility — scarcely    is    the    soundest 
judgment  proof  against  the  intoxicating 
influence  of  well-timed  flattery. 

She  becomes  fantastically  pleased  with, 
herself,  and  presumes  so  far,  on  account 
of  her  handsome  person,  as  to  consider 
all  the  attention  and  praise  she  receives,  aa 
due  to  her  superior  merit  Nor  is  her  am* 
bition  dormant— she  looks  forward  to  new 
conquests,,  and  receives,  in  anticipation, 
the  adoration  of  new  lovers^  Hence,  wheax 
offers  of  marriage  are  made  her,  she  re* 
jects  them ;  flattering  heiielf  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  more  splendid  alliance,  and  some- 
times dissolves  ber  engagements  with  a 
man,  whom  it  would  be  much  to  her  inte- 
rest to  marry,  merely  to  gratify  her  whims* 
and  to  induce  those  around  her  to  believe, 
that  she  is  (for  she  feels  like)  a  sort  of  so- 
vereign among  her  sex,  and  that  she  has 
all  the  young  men  in  the  country  at  her 
disposal.  Should  her  lover  chance  to  be 
a  man  of  penetration,  who  would  wonder* 
if  upon  bis  discovering  her  real  character* 
he  should  discontinue  bis  addresses.  Be- 
side*.  the  old  adagt»;  that  <l  too  much  fa» 
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roiliarity  breeds  contempt/'  raay  be  veri- 
fied in  his  case  $  for  well  did  a  poet  say, 
that 

"  Beauty  soon  grows  familiar  to  the  lover, 
Fades  in  his  eye*,  and  palls  upon  the  senses." 

If  one  of  these  spoiled  girls,  should  at 
length  consent  to  give  her  hand  to  one  of 
her  lovers,  there  is  very  little  hope  pf  her  re- 
formation even  after  her  marriage.  We  can- 
not but  feel  a  partiality  for  those  who  mani- 
fest a  partiality  for  us;  and  a  woman  daily 
taught  to  consider  herself  superior  to  all 
her  sex,  cannot  but  feel  inclined  to  favour 
those  who  offer  up  such  grateful  incense  to 
her  charms ;  and  if  she  has  virtue  enough 
to  spurn  criminal  advances,  she  is  at  least 
in  danger  of  loosing  those  qualities,  which 
alone  can  render  her  sex  amiable,  and 
which  are  so  essential  in  the  married  state. 
For  a  woman  to  become  a  wife,  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  her  to  become,  as  it  were,  a 
new  creature  in  many  parts  of  her  conduct. 
She  should  regard  the  levities  and  fooleries 
which  before  delighted  her,  in  the  same 
light  that  a  person  of  mature  yeaA  re- 
gards the  trifles  and  toys  of  his  infancy. 
Though  she  may  associate  with  her  young  ( 
female  acquaintance,  she  should  avoid  go- 
ing abroad  with  them,  unaccompanied  by 
her  husband ;  and  as  to  her  male  acquaint- 
ances, with  these  she  should  break  off  all 
connexions.  Innocent  freedoms  between 
the  youth  of  both  sexes,  which  the  most 
rigid  disciple  of  Diogenes  would  not  cen- 
sure before  marriage,  after  that,  become 
criminal,  prove  injurious  to  the  reputation 
of  a  virtuous  woman,  and  often  receives  { 
constructions  which  do  not  at  all  redound  | 
to  her  understanding  or  modesty.  Now, 
the  vain  beauty  we  have  been  describing, 
it  is  easy  to  be  imagined,  will  be  far  from 
conforming  to  rules  such  as  these  after 
matrimony.  She  may  be  tolerably  well 
pleased  with  her  situation  for 'the  first  few 
month'?;  but  submission  to  her  husband  is 
so  opposite  to  the  vain  pleasure  of  rule, 
that  she  soon  grows  ill-natured,  and  thinks 
herself  badly  treated  if  she  is  contradicted 
•ever  so  slightly,  and  seems,  by  her  perverse- 
ness,  to  think  that  her  husband  should,  like 
her  lover,  continually  fawn  and  kneel  be- 
fore her ;  nnd  the  society  of  her  husband, 
however*  agreeable  at  first,  at  length  proves 
dull,  and  for  the  solitary  duties  of  a  wife, 
she  has  no  relish.  When  she  finds  that 
he  alone  is  entitled  to  her  favours,  and  that 
ho  demands  her*  affectioas  a?  a  duty,  ehc 


soon  grows  negligent  through  pride,  sluttish 
through  chagrin,  and  sometimes—infamous 
through  resentment. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  applicable 
only  to  those  coquettes  whose  minds  have 
been  but  little  cultivated,  and  who  have 
nothing  else  to  recommend  them  than  a 
fair  exterior.  These,  I  may  add,  I  have 
the  charity  to  think  are  but  few  in  number. 

ATGIDIUS. 


CRYING,  GROANING,  &c. 

A  French  Surgeon  has  published  a  long 
dissertation  on  the  beneficial  influence  of 
groaning  and  crying,  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. He  contends  that  groaning  and  cry- 
ing are  the  two  grand  operations  by  which 
nature  allays  ds%uish?  and*  that-  he  has 
uniformly  observed  that  those  patients  who 
give  way^o  their  natural  feelings,  more 
speedily  aRover' from  accidents  and  ope- 
rations, than  those  who  suppose  that  it  is 
unworthy  a  man  to-  betray  such  symptoms 
of  cowardice  as  either  to  groan  or  cry.  fie 
is  always  pleased  by  the  crying  and  violent 
roaring  of  a  patient  during  the  time  he  is 
undergoing  a  surgical  operation;  because 
he  is  satisfied  that  he  will  thereby  so  sooth 
his  nervous^system,  as  to  prevent  fever 
and  insure  a  favourable  termination.  From 
the 'benefit  hysterical  and. other  nervous 
patients  derive  from  crying  or  groaning,  he 
supposes  that  "  by  these  processes  of  na- 
ture," the  superabundant  nervous  power 
is  exhausted,  and  that  the  nervous  system 
is  in  consequence  rendered  calm,  and  even 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  greatly  dimi- 
nished. He  relates  a  case  of  a  man,  who, 
by  means  of  crying  and  bawling,  reduced 
his  pulse  from  120  to  60  in  the  course  of 
two  hours.  That  some  patients  often  have 
a  great  satisfaction  in  groaning,  and  that 
hysterical  patients  often  experience  great 
relief  from  crying,  are  facts  which  no  per-, 
son  will  deny.  As  to  restless  hypochon- 
driacal subjects,  or  those  who  are  never 
happy  but  when  they  are  under  some  course 
o(  medical  or  dietic  treatment,  the  French 
surgeon  assures  them,  that  they  cannot  do 
better  than  groan  all  night,  and  cry  all  day. 
By  following  this  rule,  and  observing  an 
abstemious  diet,  a  person  will  effectually 
escape  disease, .and  may  prolong  life  to  an 
incredible  extent. 


To  keep  a  full  table,  is  a  way  to  extend 
onejfitotiuaintance,  but  not  to  make  friends. 


ANECDOTES. 

♦  When  an  account  of  the  assassination 
of  the  duke  de  Berri,  in  Paris,  was  first 
received  here,  (on  Saturday  last)  it  was 
publicly  read  in  a  certain  tap-room  of  tlus 
city,  for  the  benefit  of  the  company,  who 
paid  the  most  profound  attention  while  the 
reader  thus  proceeded,  (pausing  occasion- 
ally, to  make  comments  and  give  expla- 
nations ;) — "  The  dutchess,  herself,  sprang 
out  of  the  carriage  and  drew  the  dagger 
from  the  Duke's  breast,  whose  only  ex- 
clamation was,  <je  me  meunJ  This  Jem- 
my  Muirs,  gentlemen,  was  probably  the 
Duke's  coachman,  on  whom  he  called  for 
help." 


An  old  woman  at  Paris  had  a  water  spa- 
niel that  could  perform  a  number  of  tricks 5 
one  of  the  Russian  princes  saw  h,  and  or- 
dered the  woman  to  bring  it  to.  the  Empe* 
tor's  head-quarters.  The  price  demanded 
for  the  dog  was  four  hundred  francs,  which 
the  Prince  thought  too  much.  The  Em- 
peror came  in  when  this  dog  was  perform* 
ing  the  manual  exercise  with  a  stick,  to  the 
word  of  command^  and,  like  a  good  sol- 
dier, not  at  all  disconcerted,  let  who  would 
be  looking  at  him :  the  Emperor  was  much 
pleased  with  the  dog,  gave  the  word  of 
command  himself,  and  saw  it  perform  vari- 
ous tricks ;  at  length,  laid  he,  "  sautez  pour 
le  Roi,"  (leap  for  the  king,)  the  dog  shook 
his  head  but  did  not  stir;  "  eh  bien  done," 
said  the  Emperor, "  sautez  pour  le  Empe- 
reur,"  (leap  for  the  Emperor,)  the  dog  in- 
stantly began  to  caper  and  display  the  most 
lively  joy ;  "  well,"  said  the  Emperor, "  it 
is  very  singular  that  all  France,  even  to  the 
very  dogs  are  fond  of  Bonaparte. — What 
is  the  price  of  the  dog*" — *«  Four  hundred 
francs,  your  majesty."  "Pay  her  five 
hundred— I'll  have  the  dog." 


.An  honest  German  journeyman  printer, 
having  unfortunately  broken  down  one 
page  of  his  paper,  very  sagaciously  worked 
it  off  with  the  following  words  in  large  let- 
ters upon  the  blank  page : — "  Omitted  for 
the  want  of  room  /" 


The  greatest  jrisdom  of  speech,  u  to 
know  when,  and  what,  and  where  to  speak; 
the  time,  matter,  and  manner.  The  near 
to  it,  is  silence. 
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POETRY. 


FOR  THE  LADIES*  LITERARY  CAB  IKE  T. 


ON  FIENDSHIP. 

Hail !  sacred  Friendship,  heaven-born  maid ; 
In  sweet  celestial  charms  array'd, 

How  soothing  is  thy  power. 
When  sorrow  clouds  life's  early  day, 
Thy  presence  lends  a  cheering  ray, 

And  gilds  each  gloomy  hoar. 

Bat  when  disease,  allied  to  wo, 
Forbids  the  rose  of  health  to  glow, 

And  dims  the  brilliant  eye, 
Thou,  with  a  pitying  angel  smile, 
Each  painful  moment  can  beguile, 

And  tfheck  the  rising  sigh. 

Those  hearts  by  gen'rous  friendship  warm'd, 
And  tender  sympathy  refin'd 

How  pleasing  are  the  ties ; 
But  few  indeed  are  form'd  to  know 
The  sweets  that  friendship  can  bestow, 

Or  taste  her  sacred  joys. 

SARAH  ANN. 


FOR  THE   LADIES'  LITERARY   CABINET. 


TO  HER  WHO  SAID 

ts  You  will  rejoice  when  I  leave  y&u" 

Oh  !  Julia,  for  that  unkind  word 

Does  not  thy  tender  heart  reprove  thee  * 

Thou  know'st  with  what  a  pang  'twas  heard, 
Thou  know'st  how  tenderly  I  love  thee. 

Could st  thou  suppose  I  should  rejoice 
When  my  soul's  Only  joy  should  leave  me  t 

Me,  whose  heart  bounds  to  hear  thy  voice ! 
That  heart  wonld  break  ere  it  could  grieve  thee. 

Oh !  I  wiH  clear  my  sadden'd  brow : 
Hue  I  should  meet  with  smiles  for  ever : 

But,  ah !  my  sharpest  pang  is  now, 
That  we  for  e'en  an  hour  mutt  sever. 

When  late  with  pain  and  grief  opprest, 
I  knew  thy  heart/or  me  was  grieving ; 

When  robfe'd  of  health,  and  peace  and  rest, 
I  knew  thy  sighs/or  me  were  heaving. 

When,  like  a  guardian  angel  sent, 
Yon  hover'd  o'er  the  bed  of  sorrow ; 

Those  gentle  cares  were  only  lent. 

For  Heaven  delights  such  deeds  to  borrow. 

Then  dost  thou  think  I  e'er  can  lose 
The  memory  of  thy  sweet  affection  ? 

No,  while  my  breast  with  feeling  glows, 
Twill  be  its  fondest  recollection* 

Ah  !  say  no  more,  that  I'll  rejoice 

When  thou,  ray  darling  friend,  shall  leave  me; 
But  bless  me  still  with  that  lor'd -voice, 

For  1  would  die  ere  I  could  grieve  thee. 

HARRIET. 


FOR  THE   LADIES  LITERARY   CABINET. 

WASHINGTON'S  BIRTH-DAY. 

That  day  of  all  others,  that  day  let  us  prize, 
When  from  the  star-spangled  azure  bright  skies, 
The  goddess  of  freedom  came  down  to  the  earth, 
To  preside  at  a  hero's,  at  Washington's  birth. 

Hail  Colombia !  happy  land ! 

Against  all  tyrants  let  us  stand ; 

And  let  the  motto  ever  be — 

"  Give  us  death  or  liberty," 

At  the  birth  of  the  hero,  fair  freedom  she  smil'd ; 
She  own'd,  and  she  call'd  him  her  own  darling 

child. 
In  Liberty's  cradle  this  hero  was  rock'd, 
And  odious  tyranny  dreadfully  shock'd. 

Hail  Columbia !  happy  land  ! 

Against  all  tyrants  let  us  stand  ; 

And  let  the  motto^ever  be — 

"  Give  us  death  or  liberty." 

The  tyrant  oppressor  sent  forth  his  command, 
To  tai  and  oppress  Columbia's  fair  land ; 
But  Columbia's  sons,  like  heroes  arose, 
Hurl'd  death  and  destruction  upon  all  their  foes. 

Hail  Colombia !  happy  land! 

Against  all  tyrants  let  us  stand ;  - 

And  let  the  motto  ever  be — 

"Give  us  death  or  liberty." 

,Arm,  arm  ye  brave !  then  soon  was  the  word. 
And  freedom  then  gave  to  her  hero  a  sword, 
To  fight  for  her  own,  for  freedom's  great  cause, 
For  the  union  of  liberty,  With  benificent  laws. 

Hail  Columbia !  happy  land ! 

Against  all  tyrants  let  us  stand ; 

And  let  the  motto  ever  be — 

"  Give  us  death  or  liberty." 

The  war  being  over  which  freedom  begun, 
And  Washington  triumph'd,  brave  Washington 

won; 
On  victory's  lap  be  laid  down  his  head, 
To  mix  with  the  mighty,  illustrious  dead. 

Hail  Columbia!  happy  land! 

Against  all  tyrants  let  us  stand ; 

And  if  we  fight  we  will  not  dread, 

To  mingle  with  the  illustrious  dead. 

Fame  sounded  the  trumpet,  his  deeds  to  proclaim, 
And  Freedom  re-echoed  brave  Washington's 

name. 
The  sound  was  responded  by  nations  afar, 
Who  sang,  as  they  worshipped  the  bright  western 
star. 

Hail  Colombia !  happy  land! 

Against  all  tyrants  ever  stand ; 

And  let  us  all  with  sounding  fame, 

The  deeds  of  Washington  proclaim. 

Let  the  banner  of  freedom  then  now  be  unfurl'd, 
Ob,  yes!  let  it  wave  throughout  the  wide  world, 
And  whoever  the  glorsaus  bright  banner  may  see, 
Let  them  sing,  let  them  shout,  let  millions  be  fre^. 

Hail !  all  bail !  to  every  land ! 

Against  all  tyrants  take  your  standi 

And  let  your  motto  ever  be— 

"  Givo  us  death  or  liberty." 


FOR  THE  LADIES^   LlTERARf  CABINET. 

"  S.  of  New- Jersey,  next  drew  nigher ; 

For  him  a  lovely  wreath  I  made, 
Of  willow  and  the  wild  tweet-brier, 

Which,  now  and  then,  a  thorn  display'd." 
Harriet's  Dream. 

TO  HARRIET. 

Fair  lady-minstrel !  I  will  laud  thee  ever— 

And,  could  my  pen  give  language  to  my  heart, 
My  gratitude,  like  some'impetoous  river, 

Should  boldly  flow,  nor  heed  the  bound? of  art! 
Like  sunbeams  on  that  stream,  the  dancing  num- 
bers, 

My  heart's  warm  current,  sparkling,  should 
adorn, 
That  thou  didst  tell  the  vision  of  thy  slumbers, 

To  thy  true  friend,  (the  public)  y ester-morn. 

Dear  lady-poetess*  with  head  bow'd  lowly, 

And  bepded  knee,  behold  thy  servant  here : 
By  beauty  hallow'd,  all  the  wreath  is  holy, 

It  wears  no  gem  more  pris'd  than  beauty's  tear! 
Tes !  thorns  are  there  display'd ! — the  thorns  of 
sorrow! 
(Still  fragrant  leaves  show  gladness  soars  o'er 
wo) 
Yet  dear  these  thorns,  as  hope  that  points  the 
morrow, 
Foron  my  native  hills  mid  flowers  they  grow. 

Tes!   dear  art  thou  sweet-brier!  all   glist'ning 
brightly, 

I  love  thy  native  aspect— love  it  well ; 
For  oft  in  happier  days,  when  sporting  lightly. 

Far  down  the  deep,  the  sheltered,  silent  dell, 
I've  mark'd  thy  glossy  branches  fondly  twining 

O'er  the  moist  strawberry  with  guardian  care; 
At  summer  noon,  beneath  thy  sweets  reclining,. 

I've  pluck'd  the  coolest,  richest  fruitage  there* 

Oh  *  then  I  lov'd  to  think  my  dear,|dear  mother, 

Who  o'er  me  hung  in  childhood's  helpless  hour, 
Was  just  Wke  thee— still  bending,  turning,  trem* 
Wing— 

Her  eyes,  thy  dewy  leaves— her  breast,  thy 
bower ! 
And  I  that  humble  berry,  rlp'oing  early, 

Obscurely  seen  in  fortune's  chequering  ray ! 
Ah !  death  will  gather  those  rever'd  most  dearly, 

As  winter  sweeps  thy  glitt'ring  blooms  away. 

Gray,  guiltless  childhood!  hours  and  prospects  holy? 

Streams,  fields  that  never  look  so  bright  again! 
When  crime  is  nameless — when  bewitching  folly, 

Array'd  like  Innocence  trips  o'er  the  plain  f 
When,  like  wild,  sunny  moth  around  its  blossom, 

The  heart  on  lowliest  things  new  beautjtthrows; 
How  cold  and  barren — how  unblest  the  bosom, 

That  o'er  thy  memory  with  no  rapture  glows. 

Sweet  lady-minstrel !  well  thou  knowest  pity—* 

Thou  hast  a  woman's  tender  heart — and  thou 
Hast  had  the  head-ache  when  thou  would'st  be 
witty ; 

Did  shooting  flames  inwrapthy  throbbing  brow? 
Then  reach  thy  taper  hand  in  mercy  hither, 

And  from  these  twigs  the  polish'd  barbs  divide, 
Or  give  me  apathy,  or  tears  must  wither 

The  only  crown,  save  one,  my  head  e'er  tried. 

March  19/ft,  1820.  S^oy  Niw-Jersey. 
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NEW-YORK, 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  25,  1820. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  not  room  to  enumerate  all  the  favours 
we  have  recently  received,  but  they  shall  all  be 
disposed  of  according  to  their  deserts. 

Resignation,  and  the  Cameronians,  shall  be 
continued  in  our  nest. 

PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation  is  the  art  of  dividing  a  written 
composition  into  sentences,  or  parts  of .  sen- 
tences, by  points  or  stops,  for  the  purpose  of  mark- 
ing the  different  pauses,  which  the  sense,  or  an 
accurate  pronunciation,  require.  It  is  an  art  with 
t     which  few  writers  are  perfectly  acquainted. 

"  •Tistrue  lis  pity,  and  pity  'tis  'Us  true." 
Any  editor  of  a  periodical  journal,*  who  has 
many  correspondents,  has  an  opportunity  (more 
than  sufficient,  and  more  than  be  desires)  of  be- 
coming convinced  of  this  fact.  We  wish  to  pro- 
pose a  remedy. 

C.  S.  Van  Winkle,  of  this  city,  has  recently 
published  •  little  work,  entitled  the  Printer's 
Chads,  which  might,  with  equal  propriety,  be 
termed  the  Author's  Guide  ;  its  principal  merit, 
and  most  conspicuous  feature,  being  on  excel- 
lent Treatise,  an  Punctuation.  We  earnestly  re- 
commend it  to  our  numerous  correspondents  m 
particular,  and  to  the  public  in  genera).  It  can 
be  purchased  at  this  office,  awl  no  author  or  poet 
should  be  without  one. 

Astronomy.— Wa  have  examined,  end  have  for 
sale,  a  new  little  work,  entitled,  "A  New  System 
of  Astronomy,  in  Question  and  Answer,  for  the 
Use  of  Schools  and  Academies,  illustrated  with 
Plates.  By  Axvah  Clam,  A.  B."  We  give  the 
following  extract  from  the  Preface,  having  room 
for  nothing  more. 

"  Though  the  general  importance  and  utility  of 
the  study  of  Astronomy  has  never  been  denied, 
yet  1  have  often  beard  it  observed,  that  it  is  en- 
tirely useless  in  the  system  of  female  education 
All  the  reasons  which  can  be  given  In  support  of 
this  position,  are  equally  forcible  against  the  be- 
nefit of  any  science  to  the  female  mind.  The 
science  of  Astronomy  explains  and  illustrates 
the  phenomena  of  the  natural  world,  and  exhi- 
bits, in  the  system  of  the  universe,  that  harmony 
and  order,  which  bespeak  the  c  reative  power 
and  wisdom  of  the  Deity.  It  enlarges  the  facul- 
ties, and  strengthens  the  energies  of  the  mind. 
If  such  a  study  must  be  rejected  from  the  system 
of  female  education,  where,  I  ask,  will  retrench- 
ment end  ?" 

PASSING  EVENTS. 

Foreign  affairs. — An  insurrection  has  broken 
out  in  Spain,  and  at  the  last  dates  had  assumed 
such  features  as  indicated  an  approaching  revo- 
lution. Affairs  were  not  much  more  promising  in 
France,  as  serious  apprehensions  were  enter- 
tained by  the  Government,  that  some  secret  plot 


was  on  foot  to  breed  a  commotion  in  the  country- 
As  an  awful  precursor  of  such  an  event,  we  men- 
tion the  assassination  of  the  Duke  de  Berri,  as  he 
handed  his  lady  into  the  carriage,  on  quitting  the 
opera,  and  was  pronouncing  the  word  adieu,  as 
he  intended  to  return  and  see  the  close  of  the  play. 
The  Dutchess  was  seated,  when  a  person  passing 
quickly  by  his  Royal  Highness,  encircled  him 
with  his  left  arm,  and  thrust  a  poniard,  four  inches 
and  a  half  long,  in  his  right  breast  up  to  the  hilt. 
Ou  feeling  the  wound,  he  uttered  a  cry,  and  fell 
senseless  into  the  arms  of  his  servants.  The 
Dutchess  herself  sprang  out  of  the  carriage  and 
drew  the  dagger  from  the  Duke's  breast,  whose 
only  exclamation  was,  "je  me  mews"  "  0!  Ca- 
roline, I  am  dying  F  He  was  borne,  bleeding, 
into  the  theatre.  Several  surgeons  immediately 
attended;  and  the  blood  not  flowing  from  in- 
cisions made  in  the  arm  and  leg,  cupping  was 
added,  when  the  Prince,  in  agony,  said,  "  You 
make  me  suffer  martyrdom  ;  I  know  it  is  useless,  I 
must  die."  Immediately  after,  the  father  of  the 
Duke,  (Monsieur)  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  re- 
paired to  the  opera;  and  at  four  the  King  arrived. 
The  Dutchess  bad  fallen  into  a  swoon,  in  which 
she  continued  four  hours.  He  was  removed  to 
the  Louvre  j  and  at  six  o'clock,  after  receiving 
the  sacrament,  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  the  King, 
in  the  42d  year  of  his  age.  Before  he  expired,  he 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  bis  infant  daughter,  who 
was  brought  to  him  in  her  cradle ;  when,  having 
kissed  her,  he  pronounced  these  remarkable 
words :—"  Poor  infant-— I  wish  that  you  may  be  less 
unfortunate  than  the  rest  of  my  family:*  The' 
Prince  made  his  will.  A  young  man  having 
sucked  his  wound,  the  Prince  opening  his  eyes, 
said  to  him,  "  What  are  you  doing !  my  wound  is 
perhaps,  poisonous."  The  King  never  left  the 
Duke's  couch.  On  perceiving  the  King,  he  ex- 
claimed— "  Sire,  pardon  for  the  man  who  has 
stabbed  me.  Pardon  for  the  man :  It  is  doubtless 
some  one  whom  I  have  unintentionally  offended." 
"  My  son,"  replied  the  King,  «  you  will,  I  hope, 
survive  the  cruel  deed ;  we  will,  hereafter  con- 
sider it ;  the  event  is  important,  and  deserves  to 
be  maturely  considered." 

The  assassin  was  pursued  by  Count  Ms*  ars, 
and  a  gens  d'arme,  and  was  immediately  taken. 
His  name  is  Pierre  Joseph  Loutet,  a  journeyman 
saddler.  He  is  about  90  years  of  age ;  was  one 
of  those  who  went,  and  returned  with  Bonaparte, 
from  Elba ;  and  has  since  been  employed  in  the 
King's  hunting  establishment.  On  being  exa- 
mined, the  following  were  his  replies :— 

Q.  What  induced  you  to  commit  this  crime  ?— 
A.  My  opinions,  my  sentiments. 

Q.Wbat  are  they?— %£.I  think  the  Bourbons 
are  tyrants,  and  the  most  cruel  enemies  of  France 

Q.  In  that  supposition,  why  did  you  attack  the 
Duke  de  Bzbjli,  in  preference  to  the  rest  ?— A .  Be- 
cause be  was  the  youngest  Prince  of  the  Royal 
Family,  and  seemed  to  be  destined  to  perpetuate 
that  race  hostile  to  France. 

Q.  Do  you  repent  your  act  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  Hadyou  any  instigatflr,  any  accomplice  ? — 
A.  None. 

On  being  informed  that  the  Duke,  with  his 
dying  breath,  had  entreated  the  king  to  pardon 
bis  murderer,  the  assassin  was  much  affected,  and 
burst  Into  tears. 


MARRIED, 

On  Monday  evening,  20th  hist,  by  the  Rer. 
WillUm  R.  De  Witt,  the  Rev.  John  Goldsmith, 
of  Newtown,  (L.  I.)  to  Miss  Ellen  W.  Woodbull, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  N.  Wood  hall,  deceased. 

Same  evening,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Milledoler,  Mr. 
William  Preston,  of  England,  to  Mrs.  Elisabeth 
Graham,  of  Philadelphia.  • 

Same  evening,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lyell,  Mr. 
Meigs  D.  Benjamin,  to  Miss  Frances  H.  Connell, 
both  of  this  city. 

Same  evening,  at  Belleville,  (N.  J.)  by  the 
Rev.  L.  P.  Bayard,  Mr.  John  Garrison,  of  New- 
ark, to  Miss  Margaret  Boyce,  of  the  former  place. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  21st  inst.  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Chase,  Mr.  Thomas  Burtis,  son  of  Arthur 
Burtis,  to  Miss  Rachel  Seamier,  daughter  of  Chris- 
tian Stamler,  all  rf  this  city. 

At  Greenwich  Village,  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, 22d  lost,  by  the  Rer.  Mr.  Milledoler,  Mr. 
Ebenener  Nichols,  to  Miss  Maria  Brower,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Adolphus  Brower,  all  of  this  chy. 


DIED, 

On  Friday  morning,  17th  inst.  Mrs.  Ann  Gave*, 
aged  83  years,  wife  of  James  Guyon,  jon.  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  from  the  County  of  Richmond, 
State  of  New- York. 

On  Monday  morning,  20th  inst.  after  a  short 
illness,  which  he  bore  with  Christian  fortitude, 
Mr.  Hugh  M'Lachlin,  aged  96  years. 

On  Tuesday,  21st  inst.  of  a  lingering  illness, 
which  he  bore  with  Christian  resignation,  Timo- 
thy Wetmore,  Esq.  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age. 
Mr.  Wetmore  was  one  of  the  two  first  who  gra- 
duated in  Columbia  College. 

Same  day,  Mr.  James  De  Witt,  aged  48  years. 

Same  day,  Mr.  Patrick  M'Closky,  aged  48 
years. 

At  Philadelphia,  Mr.  David  Telfair  Duncan, 
printer,  aged  28. 

At  Exeter,  England,  Capt.  James  Hudson.  He 
was  at  New-York  in  1770,  and  was  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Banker  Hill,  in  1776.  He  bad 
been  63  yean  in  commtsson. 
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RESIGNATION. 

AN  ORIGINAL  TALE. 


CHAPTER  V1H. 

Adelaide  felt  agitated  and  embarrassed 
on  entering  the  cottage;  and  bitterly  re- 
gretted, that  any  circumstances  should  ren- 
der duplicity  necessary,  or  throw  a  veil 
of  mystery  over  innocent  actions.  Matilda 
flew  to  meet  her;  and  after  playfully  re- 
proaching her  for  preferring  solitude  to  her 
society,  she  added : — 

"  But  I  am  glad  that  yon  did  not  take 
we  with  you ;  for  if  you  had,  like  you,  I 
should  have  lost  a  pleasure,  the  nature  of 
which,  I  defy  you  to  guess." 

"  Then  pray  don't  give  me  a  useless  task 
for  a  penance ;  but  permit  me  to  partici- 
pate in  this  pleasure,  whatever  it  may  be." 

"  Well,  then,  be  a  good  girl  in  future, 
and  I  may,  perhaps,  forgive  you.  And 
bow,  what  do  you  think  ?  A  being  from 
anothef  sphere,  has  broke  into  Paradise." 

u  Beware  the  tempter  !" 

"  It  is  Adelaide  Dupont  that  must  be- 
ware ;  fo^I  much  fear  that  she  is  the  mag- 
net to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  visit- 
ation.   His  first  inquiry  was  for  you."  . 

"His?  is  it  a  man,  then?" 

u  What  else  could  you  suspect  ?  But, 
seriously,  my  dear  Adelaide,  do  not  dis- 
appoint our  fondest  hopes." 

"  What  means  my  friend  ?" 

u  Yjonfcnow,  my  dear,  what  we  .have 
*ft  set  oar  hearts  upon ;  and  as  envy  has 
■ot  yet  totally  blinded  me  to  the  splendour 
•f  your  attractions,  I  am  ever  alarmed 
at  the  idea  of  some  enamoured  knigfet 
stealing  yon  away.'? 

"  But,  admitting  that  you  are  serious, 
you  need,  be  under  no  such  apprehensions 
from  Mr.  Bellamy," — 

Adelaide  checked  herself,  and  blushed; 
while  Matilda  looked  somewhat  surprised. 
At  mat  moment  Augusta  entered,  com* 
plaining  of  the  excessive  fatigue  a  short 


ramble  had  occasioned  her.  Then,  ad- 
dressing Adelaide,  she  continued : — 

"  O  Miss  Dupont,  how  can  you  enjoy 
such  fatiguing  recreations  ?  I  would  give 
the  world  for  your  nerves  and  constitution !" 

"  How  far  have  you  walked  ?"  asked 
Adelaide. 

"  As  far  as  your  Fairy's  Grotto,"  re- 
turned Augusta,  with  a  glance  that  again 
called  the  colour  to  the  cheek  of  poor 
Adelaide. 

"  I  was  apprehensive,"  said  Matilda  to 
her  sister,  "  that  Mr.  Bellamy  had  spirited 
you  away — you  both  disappeared  at  the 
same  moment." 

"  Mr.  Bellamy,  you  know,  had  business 
at  the  factory,"  replied  Augusta  with  a 
sneer,  that  attracted  the  notice  of  her  sister. 

"  Why  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?" 
said  she,  gazing  alternately  at  Adelaide 
and  Augusta.  "  My  sister  seems  to  be 
imitating  some  of  Mrs.  Mason's  favourite 
stage-looks,  while  my  friend  displays  a 
look  which  our  best  actors  could  never 
imitate." 

The  conscious  Adelaide  turned  to  the 
window,  and  began  to  play  with  the  foliage 
which  was  twining  among  the  lattice-work. 
Matilda  continued— 

"  How  could  you  so  readily  guess  that 
it  was  Bellamy  ?" 

"  Miss  Dupont  is  an  American,"  an- 
swered Augusta;  "  and  shrewd  guessing 
is  one  of  their  characteristics.  I  dare  say  she 
can  guess  in  how  many  minutes  we  shall 
see  the  gentleman  again." 

The  entrance  of  Mrs.  Freeman,  here 
relieved  Adelaide  from  much  embarrass- 
ment, and  the  conversation  became  general ; 
in  the  course  of  which,  she  learned  that 
Freeman  himself  was  every  moment  ex- 
pected, at  the  cottage,  as  he  was  to  leave 
the  city  a  short  time  after  Bellamy,  who 
was  compelled  to  precede  him,  by  the  nature 
of  his  business.  In  a  short  time,  both  gen- 
tlemen made  their  appearance ;  when  the 
conversation  became  lively  and  interesting. 
A  rural  supper  of  milk  and  fruits,  was 
served  up  at  a  late  hour ;  after  which,  the 
parties  separated  for  the  night. 

Distressed  and  embarrassed,  by  some 
marked  expressions  which  had  fallen  from 
Augusta,  our  heroine  sincerely  repented  , 


her  appointment  to  meet  Bellamy  on  the 
following  morning;  and  several  time* 
during  the  night,  resolved  to  break  it. 
But  this  resolution  was  no  sooner  formed, 
than  the  idea  of  her  father  would  dissolve 
it  into  thin  air.  She  felt  that  her  present 
suspense  was  almost  insupportable;  and 
she  arose  from  her  sleepless  couch,  deter- 
mined, at  all  hazzards,  to  learn  the  parti- 
culars of  her  father's  fate. 

The  light-footed-zephyrs  were  dancing 
in  the  fragrant  foliage,  through  which  she 
passed  towards  the  little  wicket  which 
opened  from  the  garden  into  the  grounds 
beyond.  The  sun  was  just  peeping  over 
the  mountain-top,  and  gilding  the  land- 
scape below.  Innumerable  songsters  were 
hailing  his  appearance,  and  the  hum  of 
resuscitated  nature,  was  heard  from  every 
quarter.  Adelaide,  however,  felt  no  dis- 
position to  contemplate  the  beauties  by 
which  she  was  surrounded;  but  with  a 
step  as  hurried  and  agitated  as  her  mind, 
this  picture  of  purity  and  innocence,  glided 
along  like  the  cautious  spectre  of  guilt. 
On  emerging  into  the  lawn,  she  found  the 
attentive  Bellamy  awaiting  her  approach, 
and  gladly  accepted  his  arm  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  distance  to  the  Fairy's  Grotto. 

I  will  not  attend  too  minutely  to  parti- 
culars, as  the  limits  of  a  tale  like  this, 
will  not  permit  it.  Adelaide  heard  a  story 
which  at  once  astonished  and  distressed 
her ;  and  which,  in  substance,  amounted 
to  what  follows  :— 

Alexis  Dupont,  Marquis  de  Albro,  fled 
from  France,  to  escape  the  fate  which 
threatened  every  loyal  adherent  to  Louis 
XVI.  His  estate  was  confiscated,  his 
title  abolished,  and  the  marchioness,  his 
wife,  left  in  a  situation  of  such  extreme  de- 
licacy, as  demanded  sympathy  instead  of 
persecution.  He  arrived  at  Boston,  where, 
by  the  assistance  of  some  of  his  friends 
who  had  emigrated  a  short  time  before  him, 
he  commenced  a  small  business  as  fruiterer, 
&c.  by  which  he  was  soon  enabled,  in  his 
turn,  to  become  the  patron  of  others  of 
Ids  unfortunate  countrymen.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  received  the  distressing  intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  his  wife;  who  was 
reported  to  have  expired  in  giving  birth  to 
a  lifeless  son.    The  French  character  is 
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too  elastic  to  sink  under  grief;  Dupont 
surmounted  his,  and  in  a  few  months  after* 
wards,  paid  his  addresses  to  the  daughter 
of  an  opulent  merchant  in  Boston  5  who, 
governed  by  that  unconquerable  prejudice 
which  some  people  entertain  against  fo- 
reigners, forbid  him  to  visit  his  house,  or 
to  think  of  his  daughter.  This  repulse 
was  not  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  a  French 
Marquis  ;  and  he  determined  to  revenge 
the  insult,  by  becoming  the  old  man's  son* 
in-law,  without  his  consent.  The  young 
lady  agreed;  they  eloped  to  New- York, 
where  they  were  doubly  joined  in  the  holy 
bands  of  wedlock;  first  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  EpiscopaJLChurch,  and  after- 
wards in  conformity  to  those  of  the  Catho- 
lic. 

Having  taken  this  irrevocable  step,  they 
united  in  addressing  a  letter  to  the  father, 
imploring  his  forgiveness,  and  permission 
to  return  as  his  acknowledged  children 
But  the  old  gentleman  was  inexorable,  and 
in  a  brief  note,  wished  them  all  the  misery 
that  disobedience  could  merit.  They  re- 
turned to  Boston,  however,  where  the  bride 
made  another  fruitless  attempt  to  soften  her 
father's  heart,  by  throwing  herself  at  his 
feet.  She  was  spurned  from  him  as  a 
wretch  unworthy  of  pity,  and  even  her 
sister,  (now  Madame  VUleau)  was  lavish 
in  heaping  her  curses  upon  her. 

Stung  to  the  soul  by  such  treatment, 
Dupont  became  almost  a  madman;  and, 
in  a  fit  of  frenzy,  swore  to  be  terribly 
revenged.  His  business  had  for  some  time 
been  declining,  and  he  now  began  to  trem- 
ble at  the  slow,  but  certain  approach  of 
poverty.  He  at  length  came  to  the  reso- 
lution of  avenging  his  wrongs  and  relieving 
the  wants  of  his  family,  by  one  desperate 
stroke.  Disgnised  as  a  negro,  he  way- 
laid his  father-in-law  on  Cambridge  Bridge, 
pulled  him  from  his  gig,  and  after  beating 
him  to  his  heart's  content,  provided  for 
the  disinherited  daughter,  by  robbing  the 
father  of  several  thousand  dollars. 

With  this  dreadful  transaction,  Mrs. 
Dupont  was  never  made  acquainted ;  but 
was  led  to  believe,  that  some  fortunate 
speculation  had  amended  her  husband's 
circumstances.  The  robbery  was  made 
public  in  the  newspapers,  and  a  large  re- 
ward offered  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
perpetrator;  but  fortunately,  without  effect. 

M.  Dupont  soon  after  this  affair,  closed 
his  shop  and  removed  to  Petit vi lie,  near 
Albany*  where  he  calculated   te  reside 


until  some  opportunity  should  offer  4o 
change  his  situation  for  the  better.  In 
about  six  months,  however,  he  received 
intelligence  that  at  once  deprived  his  wife 
of  a  protector,  and  our  heroine  of  a  father. 
[To  be  continued.] 


GUILT.— A  TRAGEDY. 

[Continued  from  page  166.] 

The  extracts  from  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine relating  to  this  beautiful  tragedy,  end 
ed  at  the  passage  in  which  Hugo's  history 
is  so  far  developed,  that  Bertha  discovers 
he  is  not  her  brother.  There  is  nothing 
more  delicate  and  touching  in  these  se- 
lections, than  the  feelings  Bertha  expresses 
upon  this  occasion.  She  had  indulged  her 
heart  from  infancy,  in  habitual  and  unre- 
strained fondness  for  this  presumptive  bro- 
ther; but  as  soon  as  she  learns  that  this 
endeared  relation  is  not  genuine,  she  feels 
that  the  character  and  expression  of  her 
sentiments  towards  this  beloved  object, 
must  be  essentially  changed;  her  pure  mind 
sorrowfully  and  tenderly  discerns,  that 

"  Between  a  titter's  and  a  woman'*  love, 
The  veil  is  rent  assunder." 

We  have  always  regarded  the  tie  of  brother 
and  sister,  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
in  existence.  We  have  never  seen  its  pe- 
culiarities so  touchingly  and  expressively 
intimated,  as  in  the  distinction  which  Ber- 
tha makes  between  it  and  other  affections. 
Though  we  remember  that  a  celebrated 
writer,  as  amiable  in  his  domestic  feelings 
as  he  is  censurable  for  some  of  his  opinions, 
laments  the  death  of  an  infant  sister,  in  the 
same  tone ;  and  seems  to  regard  the  mutual 
tenderness  of  the  children  of  the  same  pa- 
rents, modified  by  the  "  secret  influence 
of  sex,"  as  one  of  the  sacred  and  elevated 
seiftiments, 

"  From  human  dross  refin'd  and  clear/* 

Elvira  learns  this  disclosure  of  her  hus- 
band's from  Bertha;  and,  in  consequence, 
conceives  suspicions  concerning  the  nature 
of  their  former  fondness.  Hugo  remon- 
strates with  her;  and  Elvira,  trembling, 
asks, 

"  Hugo,  canst  tbou  forgive  me  ? 

Hugo.    I  deplore 
Thy  misery  and  my  own. 

Elv.    Can  Bertha  ? 

Hugo,    Freely, — 
She  in  her  heart  is  conscious  of  no  crime , — 
She  can  look  boldly,  and  defy  suspicion— 
Bat  we  have  not  eve©  power  to  trust  ourselves, 


(Half  Aside.)    If  e'er  we  east  our  eyes  upon  the 
pod  — 
Eh.    (Alarmed.)  Hugo!  Why  these  remem- 
brances ?— 
The  wife 
Of  Carlos lov'd  thee;  and  for  this,  in  turn, 
Now  feels  the  raging  pangs  of  jealousy. 
Hugo.   (In  a  hollow  voice.)  To-day  ?— Ay ,  ay : 
This  day  is  still  accursed. 

Elv.  (Anxiously.)  To-day! Whatmeana 

thou?— 
Hugo.    Was  it  not  the  time 
When  Carlos  perished  ? 
Eh.     (Covering  her  face.)    -Oh,    Almighty 
Powers? 

(  The  candle*  are  gradually  burnt  out, 
and  the  stage  becomes  obscure.) 
Hugo.  Remember'st  thou,  how,  in  the  chapel, 
then 
Surrounded  by  the  coffins  of  thy  fathers, 
We  met  in  secret,  mid  the  mouldering  graved 
Sadness  without,  but  mutual  joy  within. 
How  then  and  there 
Elv.    Hold— hold !  or  thou  wilt  kill  me. 
Hugo.    (After  a  considerable  pause,  and  at  last 
with  superstitious  terror.) 
If  now  he  were  to  come,  at  this  dark  hour, 
When  love  at  last  by  its  own  fire  consumed, 
Burnt  out  even  like  those  candles,  laughs  no  more 
In  either  heart — if  out  of  these  grim  vaults 
He  came  as  a  remembrancer  ! 
Elv.    (Shuddering.)    O  horrible ! 

(A  short  stillness  ;  afterwards  knocking  at 
the  door.    Hugo  and  Elvira  support 
each  other.) 
Hugo.  Elv.    (Together.)    Ha! 

"  This  last  exclamation  is  called  out  by 
the  entrance  of  the  Spanish  guest ;  in  his 
lofty  lineaments  and  air,  Hugo  recognises 
at  once  the  father  of  the  murdered  Don 
Carlos.  The  old  man  had  been  absent  for 
many  years  in  America ;  and  bearing,  on 
his  return  to  Spain,  the  calamitous  issue  of 
his  son's  life,  he  has  come  hither  to  see  in 
the  North,  the  only  remaining  heir  of  his 
family — the  child  of  Carlos  and  Elvira. 
It  soon  appears,  however,  that  far  other 
thoughts'  have  had  at  least  as  large  a  share 
in  the  motives  of  his  journey.  His  fears 
had*  been  excited  by  the  appearance  of  his 
son's  embalmed  body,  and  an  unconscious 
suspicion  has  haunted  him  till  he  resolved 
to  satisfy  it  by  seeing  the  husband  of  El- 
vira. The  confusion  of  Hugo,  on  hearing 
the  narrative  of  Don  Valeros — his  wan- 
derings, his  purposes,  and  his  hopes — for 
he  says  more  than  enough  to  awaken  all 
the  alarms  of  that  guilty  conscience,  is  ter- 
rible to  Elvira,  and  confirms  too  well  the 
suspicions  of  the  Spaniard. 

"  Some  of  the  finest  scenes  in  the  tragedy, 
occur  in  the  third  act.  The  suspicions  of 
Dob  Valeros  are  alternately  lulled  asleep 
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aad  awakened  again,  by  the  favourable  re- 
presentation he  receives  of  Hugo's  charac- 
ter, from  the  lips  of  the  boy,  Otto;  and 
the  native  nobility  of  -Hugo's  dispositions, 
as  manifested  in  many  of  his  own  words, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  by  hints  of  the  truth, 
darker  and  darker  every  moment,  which 
fall  from  Hugo  himself  on  the  other,  till 
his  anxiety  is  at  last  wrought  up  to  a  pitch 
ef  anguish. 

Val.    Are  yon  quite  sure  ? 
Otto.    Nay,  there  was  ample  proof; 
Count  Hugo  once  in  public  risk'd  his  life 
To  save  my  father. 
Val.    Was  it  so? 
Otto.    Most  certain. 
Val.    But  how — and  where  ? 
Otto.    Now,  only  hear  my  story  :— 
Twas  at  a  bull-fight—- one  of  those  encounters 
"  Where  the  bull  only  is  to  be  enraged.— 
Before  the  sport  began,  my  father  came, 
Guiding  some  foreign  ladies  from  above, 
Down  to  the  ring  below ; — where  they  desired 
Something — (1  know  not  what) — to  view  more 

nearly 
There  suddenly,  a  door  by  negligence 
Left  insecure,  sprang  open;  and  we  heard 
On  every  side  loud  screams — "  The  bull !— the 

bull !" 
The  ladies  fled,  and  in  their  consternation, 
Isock'd  up  my  father  with  the  raging  beast— 
"  Where  are  the  dogs  ?— unkennel  them !"   This 

cry 
Succeeded, — but  no  dogs  appeared. — The  mon- 
ster 
Whetting  his  horns,  with  louring  aspect  then 
Began  his  dread  attack. — Then  louder  screams ! — 
«  He's  lost !  he's  gone !"  with  horror  fill'd  our 

.  ears. — 
But  on  the  instant,  sprung  like  lightning  down 

From  his  high  seat,  the  Count 

Val.     (Interrupting   him.)     Aye— that  was 

brave  »— 
Otto.    Then  drew  his  sword,  and  boldly  struck 
the  beast, 
Who  raging  turn'd ;  but  that  first  stab  was  mor- 
tal ;— 
Wben  Hugo  was  assailing  him  again,  » 

He  fell  down  with  an  hideous  roar  convulsed, 
And  stretch'd,  ere  long,  his  stiffening  limbs  in 

death. — 
Then  with  loud  shouts  of  wonder  and  applause, 
*t*he  place  resonnded ! 

Vat    But  did'st  thou  behold 
That  noble  feat  ? 

Otto.    Yea,  I  was  there. 
Val.    (Aside.)    Aye— this 
lias  overpower'd  my  horrible  suspicions ; 
And  even  in  this  mysterious  house  again 
1  freely  breathe.— -(To  Otto.)— Now,  for  your 

narrative 
Of  such  a  noble  Spanish  deed,  I  thank  you. 

u  Again,  when  Hugo  and  Valeros  con- 
verse alone  5 — nothing  can  be  finer  than 
this  dialogue. 


Hugo.  You  are  a  father— and  you  weep 

the  loss 
Of  a  loved  son. — I  lost  vtsxlf  in  him  ! 
Like  an  enchanter  did  that  man  divide  me 
Into  two  separate  existences ; — 
And  as  in  life — so  in  his  death  he  proved 
The  source,  at  once,  of  happiness  and  wo. 
Val.    (Doubting,  and  surprised.)    How? 
Hugo.    Once  upon  a  time  a  pious  knight 
Tbiough  an  enchanted  forest  rode,  and  there 
Forgot  to  cross  himself.    Then  suddenly 
A  Pagan  fell  upon  him,  who  display 'd 
A  form,  cuirass,  and  helmet,  like  bis  own. 
They  fought  together,  (while  the  evening  closed) 
Till,  mutually,  a  furious  encounter 
Struck  to  the  ground  both  visors,  and  with  horror, 
Each  combatant,  by  supernatural  light, 
Saw  his  own  features  glaring  out  upon  him 
From  his  opponent's  head-piece.  And  thereafter, 
When  the  light  faded,  the  blind  influences 
Of  darkness  either  champion  impell'd 
To  hack  and  hew  his  enemy  with  wounds, 
That  his  own  limbs  most  painfully  sustained. — 
So  since  my  wandering  steps  within  the  bouse 
Of  Carlos  brought  me,  I  have  falTn  asunder 
Into  two  separate  beings,  that  support 
A  ceaseless  warfare. 

Vol.    Such  discourse  to  me 
Is  most  obscure j  and  yet  thou  paint'st  in  riddles 
A  not  unfit  resemblance  of  what  I 
Myself  experience  in  the  alternate  impulse 
Now  to  join  hearts  with  thee — and  now  to  hate 
thee! 
Hugo.    So  have  I  also  felt  towards  thee. 
Val.    Which  impulse, 
Then,  must  I  follow? 

Hugo.    (After  a  short  silence,  in  a  severe  tone.) 
Hate  me ! 

Val.    This  to  avert, 
Prove  that  thou  hast  not  merited  my  hatred. 
Hugo.   (Without  looking  up.)   Then  love  me! 
Val.    But  if  so,  methinks,  it  follows, 
I  must  abhor  your  wife. 
Hugo.    (Starting.)    How  so  ? — What  mean'st 

thou  ? 
Val.    In  truth,  my  lord,  1  mean  that  one  of 
you, 
I  know  not  which,  has  been  unjust  to  Carlos. 
Hugo.    Indeed ! — then  fix  the  crime  on  me 
alone ; 
Because  on  me  thou  ean'st  avenge  the  wrong 
With  swosjl  in  hand. 

Vol*    All  voices  plead  for  thee 
That  I  have  heard  in  Spain.    All  styl'd  you  there 
The  Friends. 
Hugo.    (Much  moved.)    Aye,  so  we  were. — 
Take  not,  I  pray, 
The  words  in  ordinary  acceptation. 
Our  lives  resembled,  then,  two  mountain  streams. 
That,  singly,  when  they  wind  around  the  cliffs 
Can  scarce  a  fisherman's  light  bark  sustain ', 
But,  wben  united,  they  rush  nobly  on, 
Both  richer  by  that  union,  and  admired 
By  all  around  : — then  lightly  dance  the  waves, 
Triumphant,  bearing  loaded  ships  along. 

Val.    If  this  comparison  is  just,  you  were 
In  truth  most  enviable.    Where,  and  how, 
United  were  the  streams  ? 

Hugo.  Bereft  of  parents — by  no  brother  aided — 
To  none  allied — I  came  to  Talavera, 


The  abode  of  manf  a  noble  family, 

Where  courteously  I  was  received.  Don  Carlos, 

Whose  residence  was  there,  until  the  King 

Appointed  him  an  office  at  Tortosa, 

With  hospitable  kindness  welcomed  me : 

His  house  became  like  my  paternal  borne ; 

Mysteriously  itseem'd  that  the  same  rooms 

Which  than  I  saw,  bad  sheltered  me  in  childhood ; 

The  same  ancestral  portraits  frown'd  upon  me ; 

And  faces  like  to  them,  and  his,  and  thine, 

Had  round  my  cradle  stood.   The  home  I  sought 

Was  found  at  last ; — Carlos  and  I  were  one  ;— 

His  son  became  my  child—Elvira  then 

Was  to  ine  like  a  sister.    (  With  painful  emotion.) 

Oh,  my  Carlos  ! — 

Val.  (Affected.)  Excellent  man !  No — he  who 

thus  bad  loved 
Could  not  so  fall ! 
Hugo.    (Startled.)    How  ?— not  ?— 
Val.    Let  me  not  utter 
That,  which  even  to  have  thought,  1  am  ashamed! 
What  you  were  to  my  son,  be  now  to  me— 
A  Friend  ! 
Hugo.    (Fixing  his  eyes  on  him.)    To  rov  ?-— 

Aye — you  may  venture  it,— 
You  have  no  tempting  wife. 

Val.  (With  horror,  stepping  back.)  My  lord  !— 
Hugo.    (Suddenly,  and  in  a  depressed  tone.) 

Judge  not  ? — 
Thou  art  a  man,  composed  of  soul  and  body — 
One  day,  may  be  Heaven's  dentaen! — to-morrow, 
The  slave  of  bell !    (Freely,  and  more  quickly.) 

Go  reckon  with  The  Sun, 
That  comes  too  near  our  foreheads  In  the  south, 
For  the  lost  golden  joys  of  Innocence — 
That  looks  unguarded,  and  the  impulse  wild 
Of  heated  blood  for  ever  has  destroyed ! — 
(After  apause.)   Jfoju>,  dost  thou  know  the  knight 

of  whom  I  told, 
That  in  the  gloom  of  an  enchanted  wood 
Contended  with  himself!  Hast  thou  compassion 
For  him  who  loved  his  friend  with  heart  sincere, 
Yet  loved  his  friend's  wife  more  ?    Or  sympathy 
With  anguish  such  as  mjne,  when  I  embrace 
The  widow  of  Don  Carlos,  and  behold 
(So  it  appears  to  my  distemper'd  brain) 
His  angry  spectre  frowning  still  upon  me  ? 
•   Val.    My  lord,  have  I  received  full  explana- 
tion? + 
Is  this  then  all  r* 
Hugo.    (Recollecting  himself .)  Yes— all  that  I 

dare  tell 
Of  the  sad  history. 

Val.   (After  a  pause  )  Spirits  blest  in  Heaves, 
They  only  can  be  pure.    I  do  lament 
Thy  sufferings,  Count.— May  Heaven  in  mercy 

judge  thee  !— 
Hugo.    (Half  aside.)    Amen  !— 
Val.    Your  ladies  come. 
Hugo.    (Suddenly.)    Receive  Elvira 
As  one  who  merits  friendship.— £Ae  is  guiltless. 

"  In  the  same  act,  the  secret  of  Hugo's 
real  parentage  is  first  disclosed  to  him  io 
the  course  of  a  very  skilfully  conducted 
conversation;  in  which,  he  and  Valeros, 
and  Elvira  and  Bertha,  all  bear  a  part- 
each  contributing  some  separate  item  of 
knowledge;  the  aggregate  of  which,  as 
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our  readers  may  already  have  suspected, 
amounts  to  nothing  less  than  a  complete 
proof  that  the  Spanish  lady  who  gave  away 
Hugo  to  the  northern  Countess,  was  the 
wife  of  Don  Valeros;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, he  has  married  the  widow  of  his 
brother.  The  other,  and  the  far  more  fear- 
ful truth,  which  is  thus  forced  upon  the 
guilty  mind  of  Count  Hugo,  is  already,  in 
like  manner,  suspected  by  our  readers; 
but  nothing  can  surpass  the  manner  in  which 
•  the  disclosure  of  that  truth  is  wrung  from 
the  remorseful  fratricide  himself  in  the 
anguish  of  his  ungovernable  spirit. 

Vol.    Ah  !  .there  is  no  doubt, — 
Tis  she !  And,  Oerindur  !  thy  name  is  Otto  I 
Thou  art  my  son  ! 

(He  wishes  to  embrace  him.    Hugo  re- 
sists him  with  outstretched  arm,  and 
turns  away  his  face.) 
Bur.    My  lord,  compose  yourself. 
The  whole  affair  is  clear. 
Hugo.     (In  a  hollow  voice.)     Clear !— Aye, 
indeed, — 
Clear  as  the  lurid  flames  of  yawning  hell, 
That  now  are  laughing  out  into  the  night, 
Rendering  the  footways  visible  whereby 
The  devil  walks  on  earth  !— 

Vol.    Count  Oerindur! 
I  stand  perplei'd  before  thee—  I 

Elv.    Can'st  tnou  not  * 

Explain  what  moves  thee  thus? 

Hugo.    Oh,  it  would  kill  thee ! 
Such  knowledge  to  contain,  no  mortal  breast 
Affords  fit  space. 
Ber.    Nay,  speak— it  must  be  told ! 
Hugo.    By  dreams  and  gipey  prophesies,  to 
those 
Who  listen  and  believe,  hell  threatens  danger. 
Thereby  the  light  of  reason  is  obscured— 
The  senses  all  disorder'd ;  deeds  insane 
Forthwith  are  done;  and  horrid  guilt  incurred, 
Even  through  the  stratagems  employed  to.shun  H. 
(Solemnly.)   Mother!  before  the  judgment-seat, 

on  tbee  • 

Must  fall  a  share  of  this  foul  crime!— 
Elv.    (Suspecting.)    Oh,  Heaven !— 
Hugo.    Fly  to  its  mercy ! 
Vol.    (Also  with  suspicion.)    Otto ! — 
Hugo.    Cam,  say  rather!— 
Cain,  the  accorsed ! — By  this  hand  Carlos  fell. 
(Valeros  staggers,  and  falls  into  a  chair. 

Bertha  starts  back  wilh  horror.) 
(  Who  turns  herself  away  ;  her  hands  folded 
and  reversed  upon  her  forehead,  and 
cries  out  thinking  of  her  dream,) 
(She  faints.) 

(Hastening  to  her.)  Oh,  God!  she  dies! 
Hugo.    (Approaching  Valeros  slowly,  with  com- 
passion.) 
Tou  sought  a  son, 

Whom  you  had  lost,  ere  he  beheld  his  father. 
Wo  to  the  eyes  that  found  him  out  at  last, 
And  cannot  weep ! 

Vol.    (Raising  himself  up  with  difficulty.) 
CurVd  be  the  day  whose  light 


Thou  first  beheld 'st— the  womb  that  brought  thee 

forth— 
The  breasts  that  fed  thee—Monster!  whom  the 

north 
Rear'd  up  for  murder,  and  the  southern  heat 
Matured !— (He  sinks  exhausted  back  into  a  chair.) 
Ber.   (Still  busied  with  Elvira.)   Oh,  had  I  not 

oaveil'd  this  horror ! 
Hugo.    Aye,  this  at  last  is  consolation.    Mark 

me! 
That  which  I  knew  alone,  and  which  from  others, 
(That  so  the  innocent  might  not  partake 
Its  dread  effects)  with  pain  I  have  conceal'd*— 
That  secret  was  a  slow  and  wasting  fire 
That  raged  within  my  breast,  as  in  a  house 
Whose  doors  and   windows  all  are  closely 

barr'dy— 
But  cold  and  heat  alternate  reign'd  within  me;— 
Contending  pain  and  pleasure;— for  the  heart 
Wherein  flame  rages  thus  to  cool  itself 
By  pain  and  pleasure  strives.    Even  like  his 

hounds, 
In  toil  and  blood  the  hunter  finds  repose.— 
(Breathing  more  freely.)    But  this  is  consolation ! 

— the  fierce  flames 
Broke  forth  into  the  day-light  with  the  words 
Which  desperately  I  utter'd.  Now  comes  peace,— 
Burnt  out  at  last,  and  tranquil  stands  the  ruin  ! 
Elv.    (  Who  has  raised  herself  up  in  the  arms  of 
.  Bertha.) 
Bertha!  why  wilt  thou  not  in  mercy  let 
My  bonds  of  life  be  broken  ?— (  Starling  forward.) 

Carlos'  ghost, 
Blood-stain'd,  is  pointing  to  his  wound,— and 

now, 
His  threatning  arm  is  rais'd  against  my  husband. — 
Vol.    Ah !  'tis  too  true— all  direfully  confirm'd ! 
The  obscure  presentiments  that  led  me  on 
Were  but  the  longing  and  the  natural  horror 
To  meet,  thus  face  to  face,  the  murderer ! 
Ha  is  my  son! 

[To  be  eenHtwed.] 


Eh. 


Tiger ! 
Ber. 


SLANDER. 

The  criminality  of  defamation,  compared 
with  some  other  vices,  is  not  in  general 
duly  estimated.  Is  it  common  among  men 
to  look  upon  a  cruel  and  malicious  slan- 
derer, as  if  a  good  name  were  of  more 
value  than  great  riches  ? — Thos*  who  take 
away  the  property  of  others,  by  robbery  or 
theft,  to  the  amount  of  only  a  few  shillings,  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  are  punished 
with  death ;  and  in  all  countries,  thieves 
are  looked  upon  as  some  of  the  vilest  and 
most  infamous  of  persons ;  whereas,  back- 
biters and  defamers,  are  rarely  prosecuted 
in  law,  or  punished  by  the  civil  rulers;  and 
very  often  those  who  say  all  manner  of  evil 
falsely  against  their  neighbours,  are  still 
treated  with  the  same  familiarity  and  inti- 
macy as  if  they  had  done  no  evil. 

We  hate  the  wicked  only  through  inte- 
rest ;  if  they  did  us  no  injury,  we  should 
I  look  upon  them  with  indifference. 


THE  CAMERONIANS. 
[Continued  from  page  160. j 

"  The  chief  revolution  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Cameronians  of  Dumfries-shire,  was 
effected  at  the  death  of  John  Curtis.  They 
had  been  driven,  by  persecution,  to  preach 
on  the  mountains;  and  though  persecution 
had  ceased,  on  the  mountains  they  remain- 
ed.   Now,  it  was  certainly  a  beautiful  and 
impressive  sight,  to  see  a  congregation 
worshipping  God  on  a  mountain  side,  or  a 
wild  glen ;  t6  see  the  upright  pulpit-rows 
of  bared,  and  white,  and  bald  heads  de- 
cently ranged  around ;  and  more  extended 
ranks  of  beautiful  women  and  active  men, 
drawn  up  in  a  regular  confusion,  the  whole 
listening  to  the  eloquence  of  my  old  friend, 
Fareley.     This,  with  a  clear  day  and  a 
bright  sun,  must  make  an  impression  of 
devotion  on  the  most  obtuse  intellect.  But 
as  the  mason  said  of  the-  wise  men  who 
sung,  '  Snow  is  beautiful  in  its  season/ 
'  My  certes,'  said  he, '  it  was  easy  for  him, 
with  his  lasses  and  his  wine,  to  sing  so ; 
had  he  been  a  poor  free-stone  mason,  he 
would  have  sung  another  sang,' Tor  the 
weather  seemed  sometimes  to  inherit  the 
rancour  of  the  bloody  Claverhouse,  or  the 
renowned  chieftan  of  Lagg,  to  this  perse- 
cuted race ;  and  instead  of  June  giving  one 
of  her  brightest  and  balmiest  days  for  the 
Sacrament,  I  have  witnessed  the  heavy 
rain  come  down  saus  intermission,  for  four 
stricken  hours,  as  if  ambitious  to  measure 
its  mercies  by  the  length  of  the  '  Action 
Sermon.'    By  some,  this  circumstance  was 
hailed    as  a  divine   acknowledgment  of 
their  presence  and  influence;  and  after 
some  very  dry  weather  I  have  heard  Mr. 
Fareley  turn  a  timely  thunder  shower  to 
good  account,  by  apostrophizing  the  Deity 
for  his  kindness  to  this  '  dry  barren  land.' 
On  another  occasion,  the  morning  was  se- 
rene during  the  introductory  discourse,  and 
just  as  my  friend  Fareley  began  to  admi- 
nister the  sacrament,  a  huge  black  cloud 
sailed  from  the  westward,  and  hung  heavy 
and  ominous  over  the  congregation.     Ere 
the  ladies  could  raise  their  plaids,  it  de- 
scended perpendicular  plump  down,  and 
the  huge  drops  splashed  off  the  bald  crown 
of  the  preacher,  in  a  manner  that  Kemble 
would  have  envied  in  acting  King  Lear. 
A  Cameronian  with  an  umbrella,  at  that 
time  an  unusual  thing  in  the  country,  arose 
and  stretched  it  over  the  Professor's  head, 
regardless  of  himself.     At  this  visible  in- 
terposition between  him  and  heaven,  the 
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preacher  was  wroth,  and  said  audibly, 
'  Take  the  Pope's  cap  off  me/  and  his 
conduct  was  highly  applauded. 

"  To  such  a  congregation,  after  the  de- 
cease of  John  Curtis,  my  friend  of  the 
umbrella  made  a  proposition  to  have  a 
chapel  erected.  A  ad  I  question  much,  if 
a  proposal  to  go  to  mass,  would  have  ex- 
cited a  stronger  commotion;  particularly 
among  those  whom  the  measure  meant  to 
protect — the  old  and  infirm. 

"  He  of  the  umbrella  offered  to  subscribe 
largely  himself,  and  promote  the  subscrip- 
tion among  others;  hinting  that  many  of 
the  members  of  the  kirk  favoured  the  cause, 
and  would  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
display  it.     The  motion  was  well  timed, 
too  ;  namely,  at  the  close  of  one  of  those 
four-hours   benedictions    from  a  thunder 
cloud,  which  had  urged  its  way  through 
the  broad  bonnets  and  thick  plaids  of  the 
most  obstinate  believers.  I  cannot  enume- 
rate to  you,  all  the  bitter  and  brief  excla- 
mations of  dismay  and  indignation  which 
this  proposal  excited.    The  decided  wrath 
of  one  old  moorland  dame,  I  shall  long 
remember : — *  Foul  fall  ye,'  said  she,  start- 
ing up  and  burling  her  heavy  clasped,  black 
print  Bible,  at  the  proposer's  head,  '  foul 
fall  ye,  ye  deserve  to  be  brained  with  the 
word  ye  hae  abused ;'  and  had  he  of  the 
umbrella,  not  caught  this  religious  missile, 
as  the  Curtal  fryar's  dogs  caught  the  out- 
law's arrows,  namely,  as  it  flew,  he  might 
have  been  numbered   with  the  martyrs. 
'  Shall  we,'  said  she,  <  who  were  hounded 
like  deer  to  the  mountains,  there  to  wor- 
ship God  in  fear  of  evil  men,  shall  ire, 
whom  he  marvellously  protected  .there, 
doubt  his  Providence,  and  descend  to  keep 
yer  coupled  timber,  yer  covered  cushions, 
and  yer  canopied,  fringed,  and   painted 
prelatical  pulpits ;  and  yer  walls  of  hewn 
siane — far  frae  me !  fit  places  are  they,  not 
for  the  word,  but  for  ye  ken  what;'  and 
so  she  sat  down.     The  more  sensible  part 
reflecting,  however,  that  the  showers  of 
spring  were  cold — that  the  winds  of  au- 
tumn were  not  always  gentle — and  that 
winter  indulged  them  with  various  and 
dubious  blessings,  under  the  semblance  of 
snows,  and  sleets,  and  sudden  thaws,  re- 
solved, that  the  erection  of  a  house  of  wor- 
ship was  a  justifiable  measure ;  and  a  house 
was  accordingly  built.     But  the  eloquent 
dame  of  the  moorlands,  introduced  a  salvo, 
by  which  the  Sacrament  was  directed  to  be 
administered  in  the  open  air,  and  so  it  still 


continues.    Many  of  the  opulent  and  sym-  j 
pathizing  members  of  the  established  kirk, 
contributed  largely  to  the  expense,  after 
warm  and  ineffectual  remonstrances  from 
the  aforenamed  lady. 

"  The  religious  festival  of  the  Sacrament, 
is  commenced  after  due  private  preparation 
by  prayers  of  unwonted  length,  and  the 
lonely  broomy  hollow  where  it  is  held,  ex- 
hibits, on  Sabbath  morn,  to  a  stranger,  a 
grand  and  solemn  spectacle. 

"  The  last  time  I  was  present  at  this  meet- 
ing, I  was  invited  to  breakfast  at  the  house 
of  a  respectable  and  recently  converted 
member  of  the  '  Broken  Remnant,'  a  warm 
hearted  weaver,  a  man  of  rare  conversa- 
tion, ready  wit,  and  cutting,  dry  sarcasm. 
He  was  also  as  much  celebrated  for  his 
poetry,  as  the  unrivalled  productions  of 
his  loom.  His  bird's-eye,  his  barley  pickle, 
his  lowland  plaideo,  and  fine  linen,  were 
the  theme  of  praise  among  the  young  maids 
in  danger  of  being  married — and  to  their 
praise,  I  add  mine*  I  have  proved  his 
hospitality,  and  proved  the  labours  of  his 
loom.  I  sat  down  to  an  ample  breakfast 
with  this  Cameronian  worthy — his  wife 
lively  always,  and  once  handsome — his 
two  sons  inheriting  their  father's  powers 
even  to  overflowing,  and  a  solemn  browed 
Cameronian  from  the  borders  of  the  moor- 
lands. This  family  auxilliary,  undertook 
to  pronounce  a  blessing  on  our  good  cheer; 
a  serious  trial  of  my  patience  and  appetite. 
I  endured  his  sermon  for  many  minutes — 
it  was  in  its  nature,  controversial.  He 
touched  on  the  adventure  at  Drumclog, 
and  addressed  Providence  in  strong  and 
familiar  terms,,  anent  the  disaster  at  Both- 
well  Brig.  I  looked  piteous,  bat  resigned ; 
and  the  good  wife  poured  forth  the  tea. 
But  then  there  came  headings  and  bang- 
ings,  and  finings  and  confinings,  and  sad 
travels,  and  sore  tortures.  The  good  wife 
placed  a  plate  of  smoking  and  savoury 
cake  before  him,  but  he  was  not  to  be 
tempted ;  she  threw  a  passing  curse  or  two 
on  patronage,  still  be  was  distant  from  our 
day  half  a  century,  at  least.  I  looked 
with  an  imploring  eye,  and  ray  entertainer 
closed  his ;  but  I  could  see,  by  the  sarcastic 
curl  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  that  he 
was  inwardly  enjoying  my  misery.  Once 
I  stretched  my  band ;  for  I  had  half  a 
mind,  like  the  renowned  and  impatient 
good  man  of  Drumbreg,  on  a  time  of  simi- 
lar trial,  to  seize  my  cup,  with  a  cry  of 
.'  ye  hare  done  brawly  man,'  and  cut  short 


all  explanation  by  falling  to.  I  endured 
it  to  an  end,  however;  and  an  excellent 
breakfast,  which  would  have  extracted 
praise  from  Sir  William  Curtis,  the  potent 
king  of  good  cheer,  enabled  me  to  endure 
the  infliction  of  a  <  return  thanks/  emi- 
nently curious  and  controversial.  We  then 
sallied  forth  to  the  preaching — the  pastor 
had  already  commenced;  it  might  be  half 
past  nine  o'clock.  I  was  struck  with  the 
magnitude  and  repose  of  the  congregation. 
Besides  the  sodded  seats  which  held  the 
oldest  and  most  respectable  members,  the 
broom,  then  I  think,  in  full  bloom,  with 
aQ  its  perfume  about  it,  was  bent  down 
for  many  acres  to  form  rural  seats  to  Ca- 
meronian dames — and  dames  indeed  of  all 
persuasions.  There  were  many  dressed 
in  the  latest  fashion;  the  old  simple  mode 
of  dress,  however,  prevailed.  Though  all 
showed  deep  symptoms  of  devotion  J  and 
many,  of  awe,  .the  young  women  by  no- 
means  confined  their  eyes,  and  many  had 
bright  ones,  to  the  contemplation  of.  the 

preacher." 

[To  be  cwitinxud.] 


PERSIAN  CUSTOMS. 
"  The  hovses  of  Persia  are  very  slightly 
constructed,  And  generally  consist  of  but 
a  few  rooms,  mostfy  open  towards  the 
north ;  that  is  to  say,  instead  of  a  wall, 
there  is  a  window,  with  panes  of  variegat- 
ed colours.  It  is  shut  during  the  night, 
but  left  open  during  the  day.  In  the  rooms 
are  a  number  of  cornices  and  niches,  which 
the  poor  people  generally  paint  white; 
the  rich  decorate  with  beautiful  flowers  and 
gilding.  In  every  room  there  is  a  chimney 
piece,  generally  opposite  the  window;  the 
floor  is  of  stone,  and  covered  with  carpets 
by  the  affluent,  and  with  mats  by  the  poor. 
Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  description  of 
Persian  houses.  Their  rooms  are  provided 
with  neither  chairs,  tables,  mirrors,  nor 
any  article  of  furniture  whatever.  The 
Persians  sit  cross-legged  on  the  ground; 
they  leave  their  slippers  at  the  door  of 
their  apartments.  Their  meals  are  served 
up  on  trays ;  and  if  a  gentleman  does  not 
retire  for  the  night  to  his  harem,  a  pillow 
is  brought  to  him,  and  he  sleeps  on  the 
same  spot.  To  take  a  walk  is  considered 
highly  ridiculous,  and  even  vulgar.  When 
the  Persians  see  a  person  walk  fast,  they 
conclude  it  must  be  on  business,  or  they 
look  at  him  with  astonishment,  or  even 
think  him  out  of  his  senses.  According 
to  their  notions,  a  man  should  be  on  horse- 
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back,  as  soon  as  he  passes  the  door  of  his 
bouse.  At  home,  he  must  sit  with  due 
gravity  near  the  window,  rest  his  left  hand 
en  his  dagger,  and  pompously  waving  the 
right,  be  loudly  calling  out,  every  quarter 
of  an  hour,  '  kallion,'  (pipe)  to  the  gaping 
attendants,  who  stand  on  the  outside  the 
whole  of  the  day.  When  he  invites  com- 
pany, many  of  these  kallions  are  brought 
in ;  some  of  which  are  ornamented  with 
gold,  and  even  with  diamonds.  At  inter- 
vals, confectionary  prepared  with  mutton 
fat,  is  offered  to  the  guest,  together  with 
sherbert  and  fruit.  The  eompany  assure 
the  master  of  the  house,  that  he  looks  as 
red  as  his  apples,  as  brilliant  as  the  sun, 
as  placid  as  the  moon :  and  they  take  leave 
with  the  wish,  that  the  roses  of  happiness 
may  ever  bloom  in  the  garden  of  his  des- 
tiny. The  host  returns  thanks  with  a 
friendly  nod,  laments  that  he  must  from 
that  moment  be  unhappy,  as  they  had  ac- 
customed his  ears  to  the  sweet  tones  of 
nightingales :  he  then  resumes  his  former 
posture,  yawns,  and  waits  for  sunset,  that 
he  may  perform  his  devotions,  and  be  able 
to  say  that  he  smoked  away  another  day. 
In  the  mean  while,  the  retiring  guests  look 
for  their  slippers  in  the  aut»cbamber,  and 
courteously  consume  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  deciding  which  shall  go  first ;  the  roost 
opulent  or  most  distinguished  generally 
yields  Condescendingly,  and  gracefully  re- 
mounts his  horse,  with  a  profusion  of  bows. 
Twenty  or  more  of  his  idle  attendants 
form  a  circle  round  him,  take  his  horse  by 
the  bridle,  and  obsequiously  lead  the  great 


HERMIT  IN  LONDON. 

The  numbers  of  the  Hermit  in  London, 
are  distinguished  for  an  admirable  neatness 
and  pungency  of  satire.  But  it  is  not  in  satire 
alone  that  this  writer  is  at  home;  he  abounds 
in  desctiptions  the  most  noble  and  elevated. 
The  following  beautiful  apostrophe  to  Ma- 
ternity, is  extracted  from  the  twenty-fourth 
number. 

"  Women's  charms  are  certainly  many 
and  powerful.  The  expanding  rose  just 
bursting  into  beauty  has  an  irresistible  be- 
witchingness ;  the  blooming  bride  led  tri- 
umphantly to  the  hymenial  altar,  awakens 
admiration  and  interest,  and  the  blush  of 
her  cheek  fills  with  delight ;  but  the  charm 
of  maternity  is  more  sublime  than  these. — 
Heaven  has  imprinted  on  the  mother's  face 
something  which  claims  kindred  with  the 
skies — the  angelic  smile,  the  tender  look, 
the  waking,  watchful  eye,  which  keeps  its 
fond  vigil  over  her  slumbering  babe. 

"  These  are  objects  which  neither  the 
pencil  nor  the  chisel  can  touch,  which  po- 
etry fails  to  exalt,  which  the  most  eloquent 
tongue  in  vain  would  eulogize,  and  on  which 
all  description  becomes  ineffective.  In  the 
heart  of  man  lives  this  lovely  picture ;  it 
lives  in  his  sympathies;  it  reigns  in  his  affec- 
tions ;  his  eyes  look  around  in  vain  for  such 
another  object  on  the  earth. 

"  Maternity,  extatic  sound !  so  twined 
round  our  heart,  that  it  must  cease  to  throb 
ere  we  forget  it !  'tis  our  first  love ;  'tis  part 
of  our  religion.  Nature  has  set  the  mother 
upon  such  a  pinnacte,  that  our  infant  eyes 
and  arms  are  first  uplifted  to  it;  we  cling  to 


man  to  his  home.  The  higher  ranks  are  ji  jt  jn  manhood ;  we  almost  worship  it  in  old 
generally  actuated  by  a  furious  disposition!' 
to  plunder,  and  are  particularly  apt  to! 
speak  ill  of  each  other,  which  is  their 
principal  source  of  recreation.  They  fre- 
quently assemble  in  large  numbers  at  the 
Princes  and  other  great  men,  where  they 
stand  in  the  courts  gaping  at  their  excel- 
lencies, and  then  return  happy  to  their 
homes,  often  without  having  been  honour- 
ed with  the  slightest  notice  by  them.  The 
towns  in  Persia,  consist  of  narrow  lanes, 
of  which  the  sides  are  walls,  with  little 
doors  in  them.  In  the  gardens  nothing  is 
seen  but  espaliors  of  vines  and  fruit  trees. 
—Kotzebue's  Travels  in  Persia. 


The  coin  that  is  most  current  among 
mankind,  is  flattery;  the  only  benefit  of 
which  is,  that  by  learning  what  we  are  not, 
we  may  be  instructed  what  we  ought  to  be. 


ANECDOTES. 
A  merchant  having  caught  a  violent  cold 
attended  with  a  fever,  sent  for  his  doctor, 
who  advised  htm  to  go  immediately  to  bed, 
and  he  would  send  him  something  that 
would  cause  a  perspiration.  "  Hold,  my 
friend,"  replied  the  patient,  "  I  will  go  t« 
bed,  but  you  need  not  send  me  any  medicine 
for  the  purpose  you  mention ;  I  shall  put 
my  Bill-book  under  my  head,  and  that  will 
make  me  perspire  copiously  enough." 


Anecdote  of  Gamete. — Whenever  he 
wished  to  insure  a  secrecy,  he  always  so- 
lemnly pronounced — "  Swear,  will  you 
swear  ?  will  you  take  your  oath  ?"  "  Yes, 
sir,"  says  the  actor ;  on  that  reply  he  im- 
mediately went  to  his  book-case,  took  out 
a  volume  of  Shakspeare,  and  presented  it 
to  the  performer,  who  kissed  it  with  the 
utmost  solemnity ;  that  ceremony  over,  the 
mighty  secret  was  imparted,  and  trusted  to 
his  honour. 

An  empty  Head. — A  certain  senator  had 
indulged  a  habit  of  shaking  his  head  when 
any  one  was  speaking  in  opposition  to  his 
sentiments ;  this  was  complained  of  by  a 
young  member,  as  a  personal  indignity; 
"  never  mind  it,"  says  the  speaker, "  though 
he  shakes  it,  there  is  nothing  in  it." 


age.  He  who  can  enter  an  apartment  and 
behold  the  tender  babe  feeding  on  its 
mother's  beauty — nourished  by  the  tide  of 
life  which  flows  through  her  generous  veins, 
without  a  panting  bosom  and  a  grateful  eye, 
is  no  man,  but  a  monster.  He  who  can  ap- 
proach the  cradle  of  sleeping  innocence 
without  thinking  that '  Of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven !'  or  view  the  fond  parent 
hang  over  its  beauties,  and  half  retain  her 
breath,  lest  she  should  break  its  slumbers, 
without  a  veneration  beyond  all  common 
feeling,  is  to  be  avoided  in  every  intercourse 
in  life,  and  is  fit  only  for  the  shadow  of 
darkness  and  the  solitude  of  the  desert ; 
though  a  lone  being,  far  be  such  feelings 
from  me." 


A  quarter-master  in  a  regiment  of  light- 
horse,  who  was  about  six  feet  high,  and 
very  corpulent,  was  joking  with  an  Irish- 
man concerning  the  natural  proneness  of  his 
countrymen  to  make  bulls  in  conversation. 
"  By  my  soul,"  said  the  Irishman,  "  Ire- 
land jKver  made  such  a  bull  in  ail  her  life- 
time, as  England  did  when  she  made  you 
a  /t^At-horseman." 


Deceit  is  always  smiling,  except  when 
discovered. 


A  nobleman  being  asked  by  Queen  Mary, 
who  had  long  promised  him  a  considera- 
tion for  his  services,  What  wind  blew  him 
to  court?  answered,  Two — the  first  was 
my  desire  that  1  might  see  your  majesty.  I 
thank  you  for  your  compliment,  returned  the 
Queen  :  Pray  what  was  the  other  ?  Why, 
that  your  majesty  might  see  me. 


A  city  ostler  lately  received  a  violent 
kick  in  the  stomach  from  one .  of  his  mas- 
ter's horses;  after  recovering  the  shock, 
he  observed,  that  he  expected  to  be  kicked ; 
as  the  horse  probably  owed  him  a  grudge, 
ever  since  he  advised  his  master  to  sell 
him. 
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POETRY. 


FOR  THJB  LADIES*  L1TERART  CABI5BT. 

I  hate  tbe  girl  whose  hope  depends 
Upon  the  flattery  of  friends 

Or  on  her  fading  beauty : 
I  love  the  girl  whose  modest  mien) 
Enhances  virtue's  radiant  beam, 

And  whose  sole  care  is  duty. 

I  hate  the  girl  whose  happiness 
Seems  to  depend  upon  her  dress, 

While  she  neglects  to  cherish 
Those  heavenly  virtues  which  are  supe, 
And  will  throughout  life's  course  endure, 

When  other  charms  shall  perish. 

I  love  the  girl  whose  views  are  bent. 
Whose  inmost  thoughts  are  e'er  intent, 

Upon  that  solid  basis ; 
Which  breaks  tbe  darkness  of  the  night, 
Which  brings  a  heavenly  world  to  light 

And  love  celestial  traces. 

I  bate  the  one ; — she's  built  on  sand, 

Which  ne'er  can  life's  rough  storms  withstand; 

But  when  the  clouds  shall  lower, 
When  winds  shall  blow,  and  rains  descend, 
And  floods  their  mighty  sway  extend, 

She'll  fall  before  their  power. 

I  love  tbe  other ; — on  a  rock 

She  will  withstand  life's  every  shock; 

Let  adverse  storms  than  gather, 
Let  winds,  and  rain,  and  floods  assail, 
Her  firm  foundation  will  not  fail, 

No — it  will  stand  for  ever. 

G. 
Courtlandl-street,  March  \Sth,  1820. 
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LOVER'S  FIRST  SIGH. 
Id  youth's  summer  hour,  when  gay  bloom  the 
roses, 
And  breathe  odour'd  fragrance  in  hope's  fairy 
bower ; 
When  fancy  her  visions  of  sunbeam  discloses, 
And  pleasure  is  strewing  the  path  with  her 
flowers,— 
Oh !  then,  when  fond  passion  her  bright  spell  is 
weaving, 
And  friendship  is  braiding  its  bosom-wreath'd 
tie!— 
Mid  dreams  of  wild  rapture,  the  young  breast  is 
heaving,  • 

And  the  heart -pulse  la  thrilling  with — loverys 
first  sigh. 

Let  (he  miser  be  proud" of  his  golden-beara'd  trea- 
sure, 
•  And  fondly  caress  it  by  the  dim  taper  light : 
Ob  the  hero  let  honours  descend  without  measure, 

And  glory  encircle  the  warrior  wight ! 
Let  Bacchus  display  his  red-flowing  bowl, 
Where  mirth  dips  his  pinions  in  wine's  rosy 
dye; 
These  ore  joys — but  they  are  nought  to  tbe  joys 
of  the  soul, 
When  in  youth  it  is  swefling  with— lover**  firs t 


And  oh !  when  my  head  shall  be  silver'd  with  age, 
And  my  form  to  its  resting-place  here  shall  be 
bowing ; — 
When  my  name  shall  be  fading  from  life's  earthly 
P*ge> 
And  this  heart  with  youth's  fire  cease  to  be 
glowing  !— 
Oh,  then !  when  fond  memory  of  pleasures  are 
flown, 
To  catch  a  last  glimpse,  shall  be  straining  its  eye! 
O'er  its  wide  spreading  gase  a  beam  snail  be  shown, 
When  my  young  breast  was  thrilling  with — 
lover's  first  sigh. 

MAD  POET. 


for  Tns  ladies'  literary  CABIEET. 

TO  THE  GIRL  I  LOVE. 

Now  rose  the  moon,  in  majesty  serene, 
And  threw  her  silver  beam  across  the  woods, 
And  o'er  the  inland  wave,  that  gaily  smil'd 
To  see  her  bright'ning  form.    The  stars  rejoie'd, 
And  quite  forgetful  of  their  twinkling  rays, 
Retir'd  obeisant,  as  ber  lustre  spread. 
This  was  the  solemn  hour,  by  Heaven  assign'd 
To  mortal  man,  for  contemplation  high, 
And  thoaght  sublime.    Awhile  I  gaa'd  around, 
And  threw  my  rapid  glance  across  the  bills  >; 
Mark'd  how  the  clouds  advane'd;  how  tbe  mild  sky 
Increas'd  in  softer  glories,  as  the  queen 
Her  car  directed  towards  her  highest  noon. 
Awhile,  amid  this  trauquil,  solemn  scene, 
My  mind  was  chain'd,  in  pleasing  wonders  lost ; 
But  soon,  as  if  from  home,  my  wandering  thoughts 
Return 'd  to  contemplate  that  winning  form, 
When  all  tbe  mildness  of  Diana's  orb, 
When  all  the  softness  of  her  silver  ray 
Shines  in  concentred  lustre,  full  in  view, 
By  fancy's  magic  glass.    To  thee,  my  love, 
I  bend  the  longing  eye ; — I  see  thee  fair, 
I  we  thee  sweet  in  youth,  and  beautiful 
In  virtue's  lovely  garb.    Affection  lends 
Her  ready  aid,  and  paints  thee  more  than  fair, 
Yielding  in  blushing  smiles  to  faithful  love. 

As  yonder  moon  advances  in  her  orb, 
And  throws  augmented  lustre  o'er  the  world ! 
So  may  my  Anna,  as  she  grows  in  years, 
Increase  in  all  the  charms,  in  all  the  bloom, 
In  all  tbe  attractive  grace  that  can  adorn 
Her  lovely  sex.    The  moon's  full  radiant  orb 
Shall  wqne  ;  the  lustre  of  the  azure  sky 
Fade  into  gloom,  and  Sol's  bright  blase  go  out: 
But  moral  beauty  shall  survive  the  world, 
And  the  blest  ray  that  mild  religion  sheds, 
Shall  always  beam  around  the  happy  soul, 
And  be  the  sunshine  of  eternal  bliss. 

MISCELLANIST. 
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TO  HARRIET. 

Lady  !  half  doubting — half  incfin'd,- 
I  seine  ray  pen,  I  know  not  why  ;- 

A  pensive  languor  rules  my  mind, 
And  sadness  dims  my  eye. 


My  heart  has  long  been  us'd  to  bleed, 

But  it  can  smile — snd  did,  to  see 

Tby  generous  compliment  to  G, — 

Yet,  lady,  if  'twas  meant  for  me, 
It  was  a  dream  indeed! 

Nor  need  tbe  veriest  wretch  repine, 

At  chaplets  which  my  brows  entwine, 

Yes,  surely  'twas  a  very  dream, 
To  name  me  with  my  country's  bards ! 

And  wholly  undeserv'd,  1  deem 
Thy  generous  regards. 

The  "  lower  and  the  "  rose"  belong 
To  happier  bards  of  nobler  lays ; 
But  thou  may 'st  justly  twine  thy  bays 
To  crown  the  young,  ingenuous  Sheys 

Jhe  native  child  of  song! 
And  Scott  may  from  thy  hands  receive 
A  crown  that  wit  and  beauty  weave. 

0  'twas  a  very  dream,  I  say ! 

And  one  of  those  incongruous  ones, 
Which  marshals  things  in  false  array, 

And  in  disorder  runs ! 
Else,  where  was  Wood  worth  ? — Farmer,  where? 

Sweet  minstrels  of  deserved  fame ; — 

And  where  was  lone  M' Donald's  name,* 

Whose  melancholy  notes  might  claim 
A  recollection  there  ? 

Alas !  for  him  must  cypress  wave, 

All  gloomy  o'er  his  early  grave ! 

Oh,  lady !  I  would  gladly  twine 
A  living  wreath  for  them — for  thee ; 

If  the  proud  privilege  were  mine, 
And  mine  tbe  minstrelsy. 

But  wild  and  rode,  tbe  tyre  I  sweep, 
Which  still  unvaried,  ever 'plains; 
And  yet  I  love  its  mournful  strains, 
For  they  assuage  my  bosom's 'pains, 

And  sooth  me  while  I  weep. 
Yet  I  have  often  laid  it  by, 
To  hear  tby  notes — to  hear,  and  sigh ! 

Yes,  lady !  I  have  often  sigh'd, 

When  thy  soft  wailing  struck  my  ear  ; 
And  when  the  pensive  cadence  died, 

Have  often  dropt  a  tear. 
Ah,  why  ?  I  thought,  should  souls  so  warmr 

And  bosoms  of  such  tenderness, 

Be  doom'dto  bear  tbe  deep  distress, 

Of  melancholy's  dark  excess, 
And  buffet  fortune's  storm  ? 

Yet,  oh !  may  angels  twine  for  thee, 

A  wreath  of  immortality ! 

1  had,  in  earlier,  happier  day, 

A  wild-flower  wreath  of  many  a  hue, 
But  Malice  snatch 'd  the  pledge  away, 

And  gave  me  one  of  rue  / 
With  resolute  and  sullen  scorn, 

I  tore  the  bitter  weed  in  twain, 

And  cast  it  from  me  in  disdain  ; 

But  Slander  fore'd  it  back  again, 
Inwove  with  many  a  tbom  » 

Such  is  the  chaplet  still  1  wear, 

Nor  rim,  nor  laurel  mingles  there ! 

G.  of  Nxw-Jsasev. 

March  23d,  1820. 


•M'DoaaW  Clark. 
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FOR  TBS  LADIES'  LITERARY  OABItfST. 

TO  S.  OP  NEW-JERSEY. 

Ah!  gentle  minstrel,  since  thou  wHt  be  witty, 
Twerc  better  thou  some  other  theme  hadst 
chose; 

True,  I've  a  "woman's  tender  heart,"  can  "pity,** 
And  have  the  "  head-ache"  too,  as  yon  suppose. 

Batwby,youagpo«t,shouldstth»tt«toudm««w?" 
Why  say  thy  gratitude  to  me  is  due ; 

Believe  me,  minstrel,  that  same  "  vision,"  never 
Was  either  meant  to  praise  or  censure  you. 

The  hamlet*  trifle  to  a  friend  was  sent, 
And  chance  directed  it  should  meet  your  eye, 

And  by  the  "  thorns"  believe  me,  nought  was 
meant. 
To  waken  satire,  or  provoke  reply. 

I  cannot  reach  my  "  taper  handT  to  sever 
Those  teasing  thorns  that  seem  to  vex  thee  so ; 

But  be  content,  young  bard,  and  think  that  ever, 
Where  there  are  roses,  thorns  will  likewise  grow. 
HARRIET. 

FOR  THE   LABIES'  LITERARY  CABIlTtT. 
LINES 

On  the  Death  of  Commodore  Stephen  Deeatur. 
A  Lament. 

Faintly  as  sighs  the  passing  wind, 

The  words  of  onr  lament  expire ; 
We  weep  for  the  hero,  the  generous  mind 

Of  him,  who  now  dead,  we  admire. 
Weep,  brothers,  weep!  for  the  meteor  is  past; 
It  shone  for  a  while,  but  its  gone  now  at  last. 

The  waves  in  dullest  murmnrs  lave, 
The  country  which  gave  him  birth, 

Which  now  affords  a  mournful  grave, 
A  narrow  bed  beneath  the  earth. 

Sigh,  brothers,  sigh!  for  the  star  is  now  lost, 

Never  more  will  its  rays  on  the  billow  be  tost 

The  mournful  blaze  of  funeral  torch, 
Spreads  its  gloomiest  light  around ; 

Undried  by  heat  of  mid-day's  scorch, 
The  night  dews  (all  and  wet  the  ground. 

Lament  him,  lament!  never  more  will  onr  eyes 

Behold  the  pure  blase  of  his  genius  arise. 

The  bright  light  of  his  fame  first  illumin'd  the  east, 
And  shone  on  many  a  turban'd  head ; 

Mid  a  crowd  of  brave  heroes,  he  was  far  from  the 
least, 
Mournful  and  sad  they  bend  over  the  dead. 

Oh !  weep  for  the  hero,  and  cherish  his  fame, 
Let  not  the  elouds  of  detraction  e'er  sully  bis 

glory; 

May  ft  bloom  ever  verdant,  for  ever  the  same, 
And  his  name  still  be  sung,  and  recounted  in 
story. 

Oh !  mention  his  name  with  respect  on  his  urn, 

Connect  it  with  I*erry  by  a  garland  of  roses; 
It  is  useless  to  wish  be  again  may  return, 
Lei  us  weep  o'er  the  tomb  where  in  peace  he 
reposes. 

SUDRACIR. 
Sen-York,  Marsh 37*A,  1820. 


NEW-YORK, 

SATUBDAY,  APRIL  1,  1820. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Those  who  have  honoured  us  with  communi- 
cations for  the  Cabinet,  for  several  weeks  past, 
are  requested  to  excuse  our  neglecting  to  notice 
them  particularly.  They  are,  generally,  what 
we  consider  as  real  favours ;  and  as  they  were 
all  doubtless  intended  as  such,  they  form  a  valu- 
able corps  de  resort*,  to  be  called  into  action  as 
occasion  requires. 

Amicus  had  better  send  his  remonstrance  to 
the  object  of  it  j  the  public  bare  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

A  lady  wishes  a  situation  as  an  instructress  in  a 
school,  or  to  undertake  the  education  of  a  family 
of  children ;  the  most  satisfactory  references  can 
be  given.  A  line  directed  to  C.  Z.  and  left  at  the 
Post-Office,  will  meet  with  immediate  attention. 

WASTE  PAPER. 
Several  hundred  old  newspapers,  from  various 
parts  of  the  United  States,  some  of  whteb  are  of 
the  largest  site  and  strongest  texture,  suitable  for 
parcels,  are  for  sale  at  the  Cabinet  Bookstore,  236 
Broadway. 

MAIL  ROBBERY. 

On  Saturday  morning  last,  the  great  Eastern 
Mail  was  robbed  eight  miles  this  side  of  Baltimore, 
and  the  driver  inhumanly  murdered.  The  rob- 
bers have  since  been  taken,  and  are  now  in  cus- 
tody. On  the  same  day  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  made  to  rob  the  Mail  on  its  way  to  this  city 
from  the  Eastward,  by  corrupting  the  driver ; 
but  he  gave  information  of  the  project,  and  the 
villain  is  secured. 

Coroner's  Office,  March  2T. — An  inqnest  was 
held  yesterday  morning,  at  Potter's-field,  on  the 
body  of  a  person  interred  there  on  Friday  last , 
who  was  found  floating,  as  an  unknown  person, 
in  the  river,  at  the  foot  of  Broome-street ;  from 
the  report,  he  was  identified  the  next  morning, 
and  by  special  request  of  his  friends,  a  second 
inquest  was  taken ;  it  was  found  from  testimony, 
that  his  name  is  William  Parsons,  aged  33  years, 
a  native  of  Devonshire,  England.  He  was  to 
have  been  married  on  the  evening  of  the  23d  of 
December  last,  to  the  widow  Easton,  a  woman 
of  respectability  and  genteel  deportment:  the 
priest  and  friends  assembled  to  witness  the  so- 
lemn contract;  but,  alas!  he  did  not  appear. 
The  act  is  mysterious ;  and  He,  who  alone  go- 
verns the  destinies  of  man,  can  unfold  it. 

Ladies'  Beverage— \\  may  not  be  impertinent  to 
mention,  that  the  tea-plant  of  the  Hyson  species, 
is  said  to  be  growing  in  considerable  quantities 
at  a  settlement  of  the  Friends,  on  Blue  River,  in 
Jackson  county,  Indiana.  Some  seeds  were 
found  by  one  of  the  society,  a  few  years  since, 
on  a  lot  of  tea  purchased  at  Louisville ;  they  were 
planted  and  succeeded  so  well,  that  some  of  the 
families  in  the  neighbourhood  raise  a  sufficiency 
for  their  own  consumption. 


Anew  Novel,  from  the  same  pen  which  has 
charmed  us  in  Ivanhoe,  W overly }  fa.  is  now  in 
the  press  at  Philadelphia ;  it  is  entitled  the  Mo- 
nastery, and  is  pronounced  by  the  reviewers  to  be 
the  best  production  of  the  author.  As  soon  as  it 
is  ready  for  the  public,  it  will  be  found  at  the 
Cabinet  Bookstore,  235  Broadway,  where  all  re- 
cent publications  may  be  obtained. 

DRAWING. 

Mr.  Weatherill  respectfully  informs  the  ladiei 
who  read  the  Cabinet,  that  he  is  about  to  open, 
and  attend  to  a  class  for  their  instruction  in  draw- 
ing. The  plan  in  which  he  designs  to  exerciic 
this  pleasing  and  ornamental  art,  is  entirely  new ; 
at  least,  it  has  never  been  put  into  general  practice 
in  New- York;  nevertheless,  that  judgment  which 
reigns  so  conspicuous  in  the  minds  of  the  ladies  in 
this  city,  will,  at  once,  enter  into  its  merits,  and 
see  the  advantages  which  it  evidently  holds  out. 
This  plan  will  principally  consist  in  drawing  and 
colouring  plants,  and  their  flowers  from  natural 
specimens :  also,  the  pupils  shall  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  names  of  all  the  parts  of  a 
plant,  the  class  and  order ;  by  this,  they  will  not 
only  learn  to  form  plants,  but  the  most  tedious 
and  difficult  part  of  the  science  of  botany  will 
thus  be  quite  easily  surmounted.  Other,  and 
various  branches  of  drawing  will  be  taught,  if  re- 
quired.— Terms,  5  dollars  per  quarter.  Hours  of 
attendance,  from  6  to  8  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Notice  will  be  given  when  the  class  commences. 
Any  further  particulars  may  be  known  by  apply- 
ing at  bis  seminary,  or  at  No.  02  Courtlandt-st. 


MARRIED, 

On  Wednesday  evening,  22d  lost,  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Ketchum,  Mr.  George  Myers,  to  "Miss  Sarah 
Wood,  both  of  this  city. 

On  Thursday  evening,  23d  inst.  by  the  Rev. 
W.  W.  Philipps,  Mr.  Anthony  P.  Halsey,  to  Miss 
Irena  W.  Wet  more,  daughter  of  Mr.  Noah  Wet- 
more,  all  of  this  city. 

On  Saturday  evening,  26th  inst.  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Spring,  Mr.  Shepherd  Knapp,  of  the  firm  of 
Gideon  Lee,  &  Co.  to  Miss  Catharine  Louisa 
Kumble,  all  of  this  city. 

In  Lansing,  on  the  11th  inst.  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wisner,  Mr.  William  Butler,  of  Ithaea,  to  Miss 
Sarah  Conrad,  daughter  of  maj.  Peter  Conrad,  of 
the  former  place. 

The  major  cries—"  Some  wine  now  bring, 

And  every  care  dispel ;" 
The  priest  did  then  the  Butler  ring, 
And  he  did  ring  the  belle. 


DIED, 

On  Wednesday,  22d  inst.  of  a  painful  illness, 
Mrs.  Mehitible  Prey,  aged  16  years  and  4  months. 

On  Saturday  evening,  25th  inst.  of  a  pulmo- 
nary complaint,  Mrs.  Jane  B.  Shaw,  aged  40 
years,  wife  of  William  Shaw,  and  daughter  of 
the  late  Robert  Robinson. 

Same  day,  at  J) is  residence  in  East-Chester, 
Mr.  Jacob  Rich,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 
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AN  ORIGINAL  TALE. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

The  cause  which  effected  this  sudden  and 
melancholy  revolution  in  the  family  of  Duj 
pont,  was  a  letter  from  his  former  wife, 
(whom  he  had  mourned  for  as  dead)  an- 
nouncing her  arrival  in  New-York,  after  a 
vboristay  in  Boston,  where  she  first  landed, 
and  expressing  an  ardent  wish  to  see  him 
immediately.  This  letter  was  like  a  thun- 
derbolt to  Dupont.  He  loved  his  Ameri- 
can wife  with  an  ardour  which  he  had 
never  felt  for  the  former;  and  felt  more 
affection  for  the  infant  he  had  caressed, 
than  for  the  one  he  had  not  seen.  He  had, 
by  dint  of  reason  and  philosophy,  worked 
himself  up  to  a  perfect  state  6f  resignation 
to  the  will  of  Providence,  in  depriving  him 
of  the  Marchioness ;  but  hejelt  that  neither 
reason  nor  philosophy  would  reconcile  him 
to  a  separation  from  the  mother  of  the  in- 
faut  Adelaide.  His  situation  was  truly 
unenviable  for  several  days,  while  he  was 
debating  in  his  mind  the  most  proper  course 
to  pursue. 

This  state  of  irresolution,  however,  was 
not  suffered  to  be  of  long  •  continuance. 
Enraged  at  receiving  no  reply  to  her  letter, 
the  haughty  Marchioness  despatched  a  se- 
cond one,  couched  in  a  style  which  de- 
cided the  question  at  once.  She  threatened 
him  with  a  prosecution,  not  only  for  po- 
lygamy, but  also  for  robbery  with  an  in- 
tent to  murder  !    . 

Dupont  was  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  lady's  character  to  doubt  her  being  in 
earnest;  and  was  convinced  that  the  only 
chance  for  safety  which  remained,  was 
to  comply  with  the  conditions  proposed. 
ile  had  not  courage  to  break  the  matter  to 
the  unfortunate  mother  of  his  child,  but 
lied  with  such  secrecy  and  precipitation, 
that  no  trace  of  him  could  ever  be  dis- 
covered. • 

Sixteen  years  had  elapsed  since  this 


event,  without  softening  the  heart  of  the 
obdurate  French  lady,  which  was  still  so 
hostile  to  her  husband's  American  connex- 
ion, that  his  acknowledging,  or  even  no- 
ticing either  wife  or  child,  would  have 
been  the  signal  for  an  explosion  which 
might  have  jeopardized  his  existence.  He 
had  recently  learned,  that  his  daughter 
was  an  unprotected  orphan  in  New-York ; 
but  yet  he  dared  not  see  her,  or  even 
speak  of  her. 

During  the  recital  of  the  foregoing  nar- 
rative, Adelaide's  feelings  were  various 
and  distressing;  and  when  the  fatal  con- 
clusion convinced  her,  that  though  her  fa- 
ther lived,  she  must  still  remain  an  orphan, 
an  agony  of  tears  only  preveuted  her  from 
fainting.  Bellamy  was  well  aware  that  the 
common  terms  of  reason  or  condolence, 
were  unavailable  in  opposing  the  effusions 
of  genuine  sensibility ;  and  that  with  the 
mental,  as  with  the  physical  elements,  the 
more  violent  the  tempest,  the  sooner  are 
its  energies  exhausted.  He,  therefore,  sat 
in  silence  by  her  side,  until  the  tumult  of 
her  feelings  had  somewhat  subsided,  and 
she  was  again*  able  to  converse  with  com- 
posure, She  then  thanked  him  for  the 
trouble  he  had  taken  on  her  account,  and 
asked  explanations  on  several  points  con- 
nected with  the  singular  story. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  acquainted 
with  my  poor  father,  and  when  did  you 
learn  these  particulars  ?" 

"  I  have  been  intimate  with  him  for 
several  years ;  but  he  never  so  far  honoured 
me  with  his  confidence  as  to  relate  his  story, 
until  since  my  return  from  Martinique." 

"  So  recently !  what  a  strange  coinci- 
dence of  events !  Your  arrival  in  New- 
York  was  only  two  days  before  my  own." 

"  It  was  a  knowledge  of  your  being  in 
the  city,  that  induced  your  father  to  make 
me  his  confidant." 

"  How  did  he  obtain  that  knowledge  ?'! 

Bellamy  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then 
replied :— '  • 

"  He  did  not  inform  toe." 

Adelaide  paused  for  a  white  and  then 
exclaimed : — 

"  O,  Mr.  Bellamy  !  consider  with  what 

a  secret  you  are  intrusted*     As  you  value 

I  the  life  and  honour  of  your  friend ;  as  you 


value  the  peace  of  a  defenceless  female, 
swear  never  to  betray  ft ;  for  should  it  ever 
escape  you,  I  could  not  survive  its  dreadful 
effects !" 

"  Bellamy  never  betrays  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him ;  especially  where  the  hap- 
piness ef  Adelaide  Dupont  is  concerned." 

"  Then  you  will  not  find  Adelaide  Du- 
pont ungrateful.  But  tell  me — how  did 
this  secret  reach  -the  ears  of  that  hard- 
hearted  woman  ?" 

Bellamy,  here,  not  only  hesitated,  but 
actually  stammered,  in  replying  that  fre 
knew  not. 

"  How  did  you  obtain  entrance  into  the 
garden  on  the  evening  of  our  first  inter- 
view ?" 

u  I  was  at  the.  theatre,  and  sat  in  the 
same  box  with  Freeman,  who  introduced 
me  to  the  ladies,  and  expressed  a  wish  that 
I  would  sup  with  them  after  the  play,  as 
he  wished  me  to  converse  with  his  fair 
protoge  respecting  her  aunt.  You  may  be 
assured  that  I  offered  no  objections  to  a 
proposal  so  congenial  to  my  wishes.  When 
the  curtain  fell  upon  the  first  act,  Matilda 
expressed  a  wish  that  you  had  been  of 
their  party,  or  that  she  had  remained  with 
you  at  home ; '  for  who  knows,'  added  she 
in  a  gay  tone,  *  but  some  malicious  en- 
chanter may  take  advantage  of  our  ab- 
sence, and  convey  her  away  to  his  castle.' 
'  It  is  very  possible,'  replied  Freeman, 
'  for  I  now  recollect  that  the  key  of  the 
garden  gate  remains  in  the  lock,  and  we 
left  her  in  the  rear  balcony.'  I  knew  the 
situation  of  the  premises — felt  an  irresisti- 
ble desire  to  see  you — stole  from  the  theatre, 
and  entered  the  garden.  You  know  what 
followed." 

"  Never  shall  I  forget  it,"  replied  Ade 
laide ;  "  It  was  an  incident  that—" 

She  was  here  interrupted  by  the  report 
of  a  fowling-piece,  apparently  directly 
above  them.  So  sudden  was  the  alarm, 
that  Adelaide  screamed  with  affright,  and 
instinctively  caught  holoW  Bellamy's  arm 
for  support.  He  led  her  from  the  recess, 
and  on  casting  their  eyes  up  the  mountain, 
they  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  sportsman  as 
he  disappeared  behind  a  clump  of  dwarf 
cedars,  which  bounded  the  prospect  in  that 
direction. 
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"  Unmannerly  bumpkin !"  exclaimed 
Bellamy.  "  Had  1  the  means  of  answer- 
ing  his  salute,  he  would  not  speedily  for- 
get my  courtesy ." 

They  again  entered  the  grotto,  and  as 
soon  as  Adelaide's  fluttered  spirits  per- 
mitted, she  proceeded  with  her  inquiries. 

"  If  I  am  never  to  enjoy  the  love  and 
protection  of  my  father,  for  what  purpose 
"have  the  particulars  of  his  unfortunate 
story  been  communicated  to  me,  and  why 
was  I  not  suffered  to  remain  in  ignorance 
of  his  existence  r" 

Bellamy  again  appeared  embarrassed; 
and  it  was  not  without  considerable  stam- 
mering and  hesitancy,  that  he  framed  the 
following  reply : — 

"  We  have  now  arrived  at  a  point, 
which  I  have  both  wished  and  trembled 
to  approach.  There  is  one  way,  (and  it 
is  the  only  one  that  can  be  devised)  of 
breaking  down  the  barrier  which  divides 
you  from  a  father's  love  and  protection 
There  is  one  path,  which,  if  Adelaide  con- 
sents to  tread,  will  lead  her  to  the  arms  of 
a  doting  parent,  and  bless  that  parent  with 
a  daughter's  love." 

"  O !  quickly  point  it  out,  Mr.  Bellamy. 
If  there  be  such  a  path,  though  rough  as 
poverty  can  make  it,  I  will  cheerfully  tread 
it,  with  such  a  goal  in  view.  What  would 
I  not  do,  to  be  acknowledged  and  loved 
by  my  father !" 

"  Then  hear  me,  dear,  lovely  girl !" 
exclaimed  Bellamy,  seizing  her  hand  and 
dropping  on  his  knees  before  her.  "  Con- 
sent to  be  mine,  and  your  wishes  shall  be 
accomplished.  I  alone  can  lead  you  in 
that  path,  and  in  no  other  way  can  I  con- 
duct you,  but  as  your  husband.'9 

Surprise,  for  a  moment,  kept  Adelaide 
silent  and  motionless.  At  length  she  rose 
with  dignity  from  her  seat,  and  withdraw- 
ing her  hand  from  the  ardent  grasp  of 
Bellamy,  cooly  observed : — 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  Mr.  Bellamy 
Our  conference  must  now  terminate." 

"  Not  for  the  world,  till  you  bear  me 
further;"  said  he,  springing  from  his  pos- 
ture of  humility,  and  extending  his  hand 
with  an  expression  of  entreaty.  "  Permit 
me  to  explain  my  meaning,  and  then  de- 
cide and  act  as  your  heart  and  judgment 
may  dictate.  Do  not  condemn  me  unheard." 

Adelaide  at  length  consented  to  resume 
her  seat,  while  Bellamy  thus  proceeded : — 

"  I  had  the  good  fortune,  (as  I  then 
Thought  it)  of  saving  the  life  of  the  Mar- 


chioness de  Albro  and  of  restoring  her 
to  her  husband.  At  the  hazard,  of  for- 
feiting my  ship  and  cargo,  and  perhaps 
the  lives  of  myself  and  crew,  I  rescued 
several  of  the  flying  nobility  of  France 
while  pursued  by  the  bloodhounds  of  the 
Revolution,    and  landed  them  safely  in 


England.  Among  the  number,  as  I  have 
just  stated,  was  the  wife  of  youf  father, 
whom  I  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  United 
States.  So  boundless  is  her  gratitude  to 
me  for  this  favour,  that  she  would  love  and 
respect  my  wife,  thpugh  she  were  the 
daughter  of  her  bitterest  enemy.  Aware 
of  this,  your  father  seized  the  idea  with 
avidity,  and  commissioned  me  to  make 
the  disclosure  of  his  secret,  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  your  compliance." 

Bellamy  paused  for  a  reply,  when  Au- 
gusta's favourite  lap-dog  bounded  into  the 
grotto,  and  began  to  fawn  upon  Adelaide ; 
who  justly  conjectured,  that  its  sentimental 
mistress  was  not  far  distant.  She  there- 
fore merely  said,  "  We  are  interrupted," 
and  taking  the  little  Rota  m  her  arms, 
walked  leisurely  from  the  recess,  pretend- 
ing to  caress  the  animal,  while,  in  reality, 
she  was  looking  round  in  search  of  its 
mistress.  Bellamy  strolled  to  the  cottage 
by  a  different  route ;  but  neither  of  them 
encountered  the  wary  Augusta,  who  soon 
after  appeared,  and  Informed  them  that  her 
cousin  George  had  suddenly  departed  for 
the  city,  without  even  waiting  for  his  break- 
fast, leaving  a  written  note  requesting  Bel- 
lamy to  follow  him  immediately. 
[T*bt  continued.] 


REMARK. 

"  I  am  an  old  fellow,"  says  Cowper, 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  Burdir,  "  but  I  had 
once  my  dancing  days,  as  you  have  now ; 
yet  I  could  never  find  that  I  could  learn 
half  so  much  of  a  woman's  real  character, 
by  dancing  with  her,  as  conversing  with 
her  at  home ;  when  I  could  observe  her  be- 
haviour at  the  table  or  at  the  fire-side,  and 
in  all  the  scenes  of  domestic  life.  We  are 
all  good  when  pleased ;  but  she  is  the  good 
woman,  who  wants  not  thejiddle  to  sweet- 
en her." 

True  honour  results  from  the  secret  sa- 
tisfaction of  our  own  minds,  and  is  decreed 
us  both  by  religion  and  the  suffrages  of 
wise  men — it  is  the  shadow  of  wisdom  and 
virtue,  and  is  inseparable  from  them. 

Great  errors  are  often  connected  with 
{ elevated  sentiments. 


GUILT.— A  TRAGEDY. 

[Continued  from  page  164.] 

u  The  struggle  of  the  fathers  feelings 
at  last  ends  in  his  commanding  his  son  to 
repair  to  Rome,  and  seek  from  the  com- 
mon father  of  the  faithful,  that  pardon 
which  he  only,  as  the  vicar  of  God  upon 
earth,  is  supposed  to  have  the  power  of 
granting.  But  Bertha,  who  is  a  Protestant, 
conjures  Hugo  to  adhere  to  the  faith  in 
which  he  had  been  bred;  and)  not,  by 
apostacy,  add  new  guilt  to  his  overburden* 
ed  soul.  Hugo  exclaims  as  follows,  and 
with  this  the  act  terminates. 

tan  a  Christian  and  a  man.    Too  weU 
I  know  that  words  alone  may  not  efface 
Vhe  stain  offntr\cidt.—(Di*ttirbed<Bul  earnestly.) 

But  to  the  sinner 
Remains  another  dome ;  a  prouder  vault 
Than  aught  that  Rome  can  boast !    And  this  U 

alt 
Who  trust  in  God,  whatever  be  their  creed, 
Is  open.    Proudly  arch'd,  and  sapphire  bine. 
Rises  this  vault  magnificent  on  high ! — 
And  there,  even  at  the  dark  hour,  yon  behold 
Pictures,  with  sparkling  diamonds  surrounded. 
Five  of  those  look  down  on  me,  and  present 
Of  my  own  life  the  portraiture  ;  for  there 
I  find  a  Bull  ;  two  Brothers,  and  a  Womah, 
(Sovereign  in  charms)  an  Archbr  and  a  Scoa-. 

PIOM. 

In  morning's  early  beams,  those  symbols  Cade, 
And  in  a  wide  area  there  is  risen 
An  altar  for  a  sacrifice.    Then  come 
The  pious  crowd*,  assembling  to  behold 
(While  solemn  dirges  sound)  the  victim  wait 
His  final  doom. — (He  pauses  for  a  moment.) 

Knowest  thou  this  altar  ?    Fools 
Name  it  a  Scatfold  ! 

(All  are  visibly  startled.    He  conclude* 
firmly  and  rapidly.) 
There,  and  only  there? 
A  blessing  can  be  gain'd.    The  aie  alone 
Can  reconcile  me  with  myself—or  Heaven ! 

(Exit  suddenly.} 

"  It  is  in  this  third  act,  that  the  whole 
burning  interest  of  the  tragedy  is  concern*- 
trated.  Here  every  thing  is  pressed  to- 
gether and  conglomerated,  to  bring  oat 
the  fall  measure  of  Hugo's  guilt,  and  to 
prepare  us  for  the  consummation  of  his 
fearful  destiny.  Nor  can  any  thing  be,  to 
our  mind,  more  admirable  than  the  deep, 
and  pathetic,  and  unfailing  power  with 
which  the  poet  has  extricated  himself  from 
the  difficulty  of  drawing  out  of  so  few  per- 
sons, each  of  them  in  part  ignorant,  a 
secret  made  up  of  so  many  minute  circuni- 
I  stances ;  and  yet  presenting,  when  once  re- 
vealed, such  an  easy  and  satisfactory  ful- 
ness of  effect.  Above  all,  it  appears  to 
as  that  there  is  masterly  beauty  in  the  epi- 
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sodic  character  of  the  child,  Otto.  The 
boy  mores  among  things  of  horror,  without 
suspecting  the  least  of  that  which  has 
heaped  so  much  misery  on  the  halls  of 
Oerindur.  His  ptkre  spirit  walks  uncon- 
taminated,  even  by  the  dread  of  guilt, 
amidst  all  the.  glowing  embers  of  guilt, 
passion,  repentance,  remorse,  vengeance, 
and  desired  death.  With  a  true  poetical 
reverence  for  the  dignity  of  his  innocence, 
the  tragedian  has  continued  to  keep  the 
boy  clear  and  removed  from  all  his  most 
violent  spectacles  of  struggling  passion; 
and  yet  be  has  made  a  part,  and  that,  too, 
a  great  part  of  the  fatal  story,  to  be  ga- 
thered horn  the  lips  ef  the  innocent :  and 
besides,  has  introduced  him  ever  and  anon 
to  increase,  by  die  contrast  of  his  unsus- 
pecting simplicity,  the  terror  iuspired  by 
the  other  agents  t>f  the  piece.  Throughout, 
the  boy's  character  and  behaviour,  are 
made  to  furnish  a  new  point  of  view  from 
which  the  whole  scene  is  viewed,  with 
emotions  of  a  nature-much  opposite  to  the 
principal  one;  and  yet  harmonising  in 
most  delicate  onion  with  it — tempering  it 
and  us  by  its  tenderness,  without  in  the 
least  distracting  our  conceptions  or  our  in- 
terest of  terror.  He  is  a  beautiful  personi- 
fication of  the  loveliness  of  those  infant 
years,  when  the  world,  and  all  that  it  in- 
habit, are.  seen  through  the  medium  of  joy 
and  confidence,  and  reposing  love,  and 
the  convulsions  of  intellect,  and  the  storms 
of  passion  rave  all  around,  without  ob- 
scuring for  a  moment,  the  bright  serenity 
of  the  faith  of  youth— 

Around  thee  and  above, 
Deep  is  the  air  and  dark— Substantial  black— 
An  Ebon  mass— methmks  thou  piercest  It 
As  with  a  wedge.    Bat  whan  1  look  again, 
There  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal 

shrine— 
Tby  habitation  from  eternity  ? 

"  At  the  close  of  this  act,  the  reader 
feels,  irresistibly,  that  be  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  some  scene  of  visible  horror; 
and  that  in  blood  alone  can  all  these  fierce 
flames  of  polluted  love  and  guilty  con- 
science be  quenched.  It  is  clear,  that 
the  moment  of  earthly  expiation  is  at  hand 
lor  the  sinner;  that  if  the  worid  could 
tear  him,  he  can  no>more  bear  the  world ; 
and  that -to  die,  is  all  that  remains  for 
Hugo.  Elvira,  also,  though  far  le&  guilty 
than  he,  is  a  part  of  him ;  it  is  impossible 
to  .dream  of  those,  whose  union  has  been 


bought  at  so  dear  a  price,  being  separated 
from  each  other.  They  live  but  in  each 
other's  existence ;  they  have  dared  all  the 
scorns  of  the  worty  to  be  united ;  a  dark 
necessity  has  intertwined  inextricably  all 
their  hopes  and  wishes,  and  imperfect  plea- 
sures, and  ill-concealed  miseries :  they  are 
one  in  life,  and  we  feel,  that  without  a 
sin  against  nature,  they  cannot  be  repre- 
sented as  otherwise  than  one  in  their  death. 
Clearly,  however,  as  the  catastrophe  is 
foreseen,  we  have  no  conception  by  what 
means  it  is  to  be  brought  about.  •  And 
great  is  the  art  which  the  poet  has  exhibit- 
ed in  bringing  it  about — preparing  the  per- 
sons themselves,  gradually  and  surely  for 
the  issue — and  leading  us  also,  step  by 
step,  to  the  only  position  from  which  we 
could  see  an  entire  and  perfect  termination 
to  all  the  earthly  darjtness  of  their  desti- 
nies, t 

"  The  first  idea  of  Hugo,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  to  deliver  himself  up  to  justice, 
and  expiate  his  guilt  upon  the  scaffold; 
but  the  Spanish  ;pride  of  Valeros  rejects 
this  idea  with  horror.  Bertha  proposes 
that  her  brother  should  offer  himself  to 
take  the  command  of  an  armament  about 
to  proceed  against  an  invading  enemy, 
there  to  meet  an  honourable  death ;  or,  if 
he  survives,  to  wash  out,  by  his  heroism, 
the  remembrance  of  his  sins.  She  men- 
tions this  first  to  Elvira,  who  shudders  at 
the  notion  of  being  separated  from  him — 
even  now  in  his  despair.  In  her  first  emo- 
tion, she  says  to  Bertha- 
Cruel  Woman ! 
Because  he  cannot  wholly  be  thine  own, 
Thou  doom'st  him  to  destination ! — 

Ber.    ( With  dignify.)    To  destruction  !— 
The  polar  star  that  guides  the  mariner, 
Dies  only  with  the  world.    He  whom  I  leve, 
Dies  but  with  mt.    Still  cherish 'd  in  my  soul, 
As  in  the  artist's  gifted  mind  exists, 
The  beautiful  Id  sal!    He  partakes  not 
The  fate  of  perishable  mortal  frames, 
That  are  desir'd— possess'd — and  turn'd  to  dust — 
Only  the  stains,  that  on  the  picture  still 
Are  visible,  disturb  imagination.— 
Therefore  let  Hugo  go,  and  with  the  sword 
Defend  his  country !  so  even  in  his  death 
Methinks  a  purer  life  he  shall  acquire ! 

Elv.    (  With  increasing  vtkemenee .) 
Aye — thus  proud  woman !  even  on  earth  below, 
Thou  can'st  belong  to  heaven,  and  contemplate 
The, soul  abstract  from  its  corporeal  frame*— 
Renown  from  life.    I  cannot  !— What  I  love 
Seems  indivisible.    When  I  embrace 
My  husband,  he  is  all  the  world  to  me,— 
And  Bertha  shall  not  rob  me  of  mine  empire. 

Ber.  Let  him  decide.  I  hear  him  now  approach- 
ing. 


"  Hugo  comes  in,  pale  and  disordered ; 
and  having  heard  the  proposal  of  Bertha, 
accepts  it  with  eagerness,  but  with  far 
different  views  from  what  she  had  contem- 
plated. Before  this,  however,  he  bursts 
into  a  passionate  lamentation  over  the  con- 
duct of  bis  mother;  to  whose  charge,  a 
part  at  least  of  his  guilt  should  be  ascribed. 
Bertha  says — 

Bet.    May  God  forgive  her  errors  I 

Hugo.    Had  thy  mother 
Not  told  the  secret,  I  had  not  been  lost!-* 
Twas  this  that  drove  me  from  the  peaceful  north 
Into  the  burning  clime  where  love  b  rage, 
And  heated  blood  to  murder  instigates. 
(Half  aside.)    Crimes  whilst  they  bat  exist  in 

thought,  are  nothing ; 
And  when  in  silent  darkness  perpetrated. 
They  still  are  nothing  while  the  heart  aad  lips 
Can  guard  the  secret. 
(To  Bxetha,  unihmore  vivacity.) 
Mark  you  '.—these  are  snares 
That  hell  employs.  Because  man  has  the  power 
In  sinful  thoughts  to  revel  uacoatrol*d, 
The  devil  draws  him  on  to  realise  them ; 
Believing,  in  the  breast's  obscurity, 
To  veil  his  actiom,  as  he  veiTd  hi*  thoughts.— 
Then  patiently  must  be  endured  the  load 
On  thine  own  shoulders  by  thyself  imposed. 
But  weaker  grow  thy  steps ;  and  heavier  still, 
At  every  step,  thy  burden ;  till  at  last 
The  bearers's  limbs  are  broken,  and  befalls, 
And  tears  with  him,  to  the  profound  abyss, 
Wife!— father!    (He  groans  deeply.)    Oh! 

Ber.   (Agitated,  and  half  aside.)   Alas !  this  is 
beyond 
The  power  of  the  physiean ! 

"  Then  comes  the  proposal  5  it  is  thus  he 
receives  it. 

Ha !  gentle  dove !  where  hast  thou  learn 'd  so 

well 
What  fits  the  ravenous  vulture  ? 
This  indeed 
Affords  the  cure.    I  thank  thee,  mild  physician ! 
Who  heal'st  with' fire  and  sword ! 
(With  inflamed  looks.)  Blood  will  have  blood  ! 
Ber.    (Agitated,  and  turning  from  him.)    Oh, 

Heaven ! 
Hugo.  A  man,— were  it  a  brother— murder'd-* 
Shot  by  a  coward  and  insidious  aim, — 'tis  no- 
thing! 
Too  much  indeed  for  conscience,  but  too  little 
To  satisfy  the  cravings  of  an  hell, 
Whose  flames  are  thereby  nurtured. 
( With  increasing  effect.)    With  mankind 
I  will  have  bloody  reckoning,  even  for  this-* 
That  I  was  born  a  man,  and  like  to  man 
From  innocence  have  fall'n.  , 

No  longer  now 
On  single  victims,  but  on  multitudes 
My  arm  will  bring  destruction.    I  wiH  sow 
The  bloody  fields  with  mangled  carcasses. 
Towns  fortified,  the  firebrand  will  assail, 
And  though  the  pious  should  impfore  for  mercy, 
Devote  their  peaceful  homes  to  raging  flames, 
That  crackling  gash  on  high,  and  fill  the  streets 


in 
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With  heat  and  horror.    O'er  the  pil'd  up  dead 
Is  the  last  rampart  storm 'd.    The  gates  are  shat- 
ter^. 
The  troops,  to"  madness  rous'd  up,  by  the  blood 
Of  their  fall'n  coynrades,  ruth  with  shouts  of 

triumph 
Amid  the  lamentations ;  merciless, 
With  female  blood  pollute  the  sacred  altar : 
Or,  by  the  white  hair,  tender  children  drag 
And  whelm  them  in  the  flames. 
(More  slowly.) — Then  when  the  day 
Of  glory  is  concluded,  and  the  victor 
Binds  up  bis  tigers : — when  the  cries  of  death 
Have  pass*d  away,  and  night's  obscurity 
Conceals  the  ruin'd  town,  then  lamps  are  kin- 
dled, 
And  from  the*  baJf-burrit  churches  thou  shalt  hear 
"TeDeum!"  wailing  forth. 

Ber.    (Shuddering.)    Oh,  horrible  !— 
1  had  no  thoughts  like  these.   I  wish'd  thee  rather 
{ Humanely  risking  thine  own  life)  to  rescue 
Thy  countrymen  from  hostile  chains.  The  laurel 
Might  thus  adorn  thy  temples,  and  conceal 
The  fratricidal  brand  upon  thy  brow. 

Hugo.  Weil  then !  my  disposition  is  not  evil— 
Those  frightful  images  were  but  the  game 
Of  fantasy.    I  know  what  thou  intend'st — 
That  I  should  die,  and  bury  far  from  homo 
My  foul  disgrace  and  misery. 

Ber.    (Leaning  en  him,  mnd  weeping.)    Oh, 
my  brother ! 

Hugo.    (Moved.)    Seenow— thou  weep'st; 
Thtnk'st  thou  I  fear  to  die  ? 
Death  has  fab  less  or  tbeb*r  than  repeht- 

AECE  !— 

The  dead,  perchance,  are  happy. 

"  Tet  even  here  his  soul  makes  manifest 
its  pollution,  and  a  new  thought  of  guilt 
enters  his  mind. 

Hugo.    It  shall— by  Heaven  it  shall! 
Despatch  that  letter.    The  lost  provinces 
Shall  be  re-captured ; — but  not  for  the  king : 
They  shall  belong  unto  the  conqueror. — 
I  will  exalt  the  injured,  cxil'd  son, 
High  on  the  throne  of  power ; — will  sow  with 

diamonds 
Elvira's  rich  dark  tresses;  till,  like  stars, 
They  daisle  every  eye.— I  will  adorn 
•  Her  temples  with  the  regal  coronet } 
Her  graceful  form  with  gold  embroider'd  purple; 
Then  to  my  heart  the  lovely  woman  press, 
And  die  of  pleasure — Haste.! — it  shall  be  done.— 

Ber.    Ay,  true,  indeed!    Hell  will  not  let  es- 
cape 
Whom  it  has  once  o'ercome.   Even  as  the  needle, 
Touch'd  by  the  magnet,  ever  seeks  the  north, 
So  be  that  once  by  guilt  has  been  defiled, 
Turns  evermore  to. evil. 

Hugo.    What  hast  thou 
So  wicked  found  in  my  designs? 

Ber.    (Sternly.)    High  treason! 
Treachery  and  devastation !— Wo  to  thee ! 
The  influence  of  a  father's  curse  is  on  thee ! 

Ifyigo.    (After  a  short  pause.;  Ay— thou  art  in 
the  right:  I  am  indeed 
AviUian! 

Ber.    Hugo,*  be  composed !— The  secret 
So  suddenly  disclosed,  has,  like  a  flash 


Of  lightning,  stunn'd  thee.     What,  in  such  a 

trance, 
Thou  dream'dst  of  evil,  thou  wouldst  not  fulfil, 
tf  once  awoke  ! — 

Huge.    Indeed !— yet  in  thy  breast 
The  thought  first  rose— therefore  it  must  be  good. 

Ber.    It  was  at  least  intended  well.    But  yet 
An  inexperienced  maid  may  strive  in  vain 
To  look  into  the  heart  of  man. 

Hugo.    Not  so, — 
Thou  hast  decided  well.    The  die  is  cast. 

"  After  the  departure  of  the  females, 
there  comes  a  fine  soliloquy  of  Hugo,  in 
which  it  is  easy  to  see  that  his  spirit  is 
brooding  upon  the  idea  of  immediate  self- 
destruction;  but  the  imitation  of  Hamlet 
is  here  too  evident,  and  the  poetry  far,  far 
inferior.  He  is  interrupted  by  Valeros; 
and  there  follows  a  scene  which  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  daring  in  the  tragedy ;  and 
which,  although  we  have  far  transgressed 
our  limits,  we  cannot  resist  giving  entire. 
It  is  quite  worthy  of  a  Ford  or  a  Webster. 

Huao,  Vaixbos.    His  sword  at  kit  stole,  and  car- 
rying another  cautiously  concealed  under  hit  cloak. 
Vol.    (  Yet  in  the  back  ground,  and  in  a  deep 

protracted  tone.)    Otto  ! 
Huge.     (Who  starts  violently,  and  hit  hues 
tremble  at  he  turns  towards  the  door.)    Oh, 
is  it  you? 
Vol.    (Coming  forward.)    Wherefore  are  you 

thus  trembling ! 
Hugo.    Your  voice !    It  seem'd  almost  that 

Carlos  called. 
Vol    (Half  aside.)  Indeed  {—Who  knows  ?— 
Hugo.  (Disquieted.)  Then  will  you  not  retire 
To  rest ! — But  you  are  armed ! — And  wherefore 

thus, 
At  such  an  hour? 

Vol.    To  arms,  a  Spaniard  still 
Resorts,  whene'er  his  name  has  been  disgraced. 
Hugo.    Be  quiet — I  know  all. 
Vol.    What? 

Hugo.    For  thy  sake,  * 

And  Bertha's,  and  Elvira's,  I  must  forfeit 
That  last  resource  of  ordinary  sinners — 
Before  the  people  to  kneel  down,  and  gain 
The  church's  absolution.    Tet  the  curse- 
So  Bertha  told  me — the  dark  influence 
Of  that  paternal  curse  still  hovers  o'er  me, 
And  drives  me  restless  on  to  wickedness— 
Could  you  not  break  the  fearful  spell  ? 

Val.    (Unimpassioned,  but  firmly.)    Rsvzbge 
Dissolves  it.    Therefore,  as  you  see  me  here, 
Arm'd,  I  have  sought  you. 
Hugo.    (Stepping  back.)    What!  you  would 

4hatl 

Val.    (Throwing  from  him  a  short  distance  the 
sword  that  he  carried  under  his  cloak,  with- 
out violence,  at  Hugo's  feet.) 
As  H  may  happen !— I  would  have  you  fight ! 
Hugo.    That  God  forbid !— Against  a  father  ? 
Val.    Aye— 
The  father  of  thy  victim ! 

Hugo.    With  a  man 
la  years? 


Val.    This  is  no  knightly  tournament. 
Tiotstrcngtk,  but  skill,  these  weapons  will  require. 

Hugo.    (Anxiously.)    Can  you  not  think  ? 

Val.    I  have  resolved.    The  secret 
Is  known  to  women — therefore  will  transpire ; 
And  Carlos,  unrevenged,  may  not  remain. 
The  stain  of  fratricide,  in  such  a  house 
As  mine,  by  Heaven !  blood  only  can  efface. 
Nay,  more — this  b  the  Amiuykrsary  ! 
He  fell  to-day ;  and  therefore  now  shall  fall 
The  murderer  of  my  Charles,  or  I ! 

Hugo.    (Shuddering.)    Alasl  . 
Could'st  thou  but  read  my  soul  ? 

Val.    Well  may  the  combat 
To  thee  seem  horrible — but  as  a  debt 
Thou  ow'st  it  unto  me.    Now,  love  and  bate, 
Nature  and  duty,  all  contending,  tear 
Thy  father's  heart;  and  by  the  sword  alone 
Peace  can  be  found.— §o  draw,  and  guard  thy* 
self! 

Hugo.  Oh,  never.  Momentary  impulse  rules 
Our  actions.  It  might  be,  that  when  the  sword 
Approach'd  my  heart,  the  lore  of  life  might  seis* 

me, 
And  I  might  kill  thee  ! 

Val.    Well,  so  much  the  better ! 

Hugo.    And,  if  the  father  o'er  the  son" pre- 
vails, 
Then  would  thy  life  be  forfeit  to  the  laws 
That  in  this  kingdom  strongly 

Val.    (Interrupting  him,  and  proudly.)    Who 
has  taught  thee 
To  draw  such  false  conclusions  ?— Don  Valeros 
Owns,  upon  earth,  one  king  alone,  who  rules 
Two  southern  worlds.  Here  io  the  foreign  north 
No  laws  can  us  control.— If  thou  should'st  fall, 
Then  by  the  proper  chieftain  of  thy  house 
Has  God  decreed  thy  punishment   Come  on ! — 

Hugo.    Oh !  kill  me  rather  !— 

Val.  (Significantly.)  Like  a  coward  ?—  No— 
That  is  no  trade  of  mine! 

Hugo.    (Feeling  the  rebuke.)    Trade  ?— 

(Then  with  a  mixture  of  supplication  and 
warning.) — Father ! 

Val.  Come  on,  I  say !  we  may  be  interrupted.— 
Wilt  thou  not  fight  ? 

Hugo.    (Depressed.)    No ! 

Val.    How !— Thou  bear'st  the  name 
Of  two  heroic  lines,  and  art  a  coward ! 

Hugo.    (Forgetting  himself.)    Who  dared  to 
say  so? 

Val.    Coward  and  assassin ! — 

Hugo.    (Enraged  takes  up  the  titers!.)— Death 
and  hell!— 

Val.    (Stations  himself  and  draws  hit  sword.) 
At  last ! — Thou  roused  up  tiger,    * 
Unsneath  thy  sword! — Fall  on— have  at  my 
heart!— 

Hugo.    (After  a  short  pause  of  recollection.) 
No ! — cursed 
No !— curs'd  for  ever  be  this  band,  if  BOW 
It  bears  the  steel ! 

(He  brtakt  Ike  sword,  still  in  the  scabbard; 
dote  over  by  the  handle— and  throws  both 
pieces  behind  hum) 

Go-^and  may  rust  devour  thee  ? 

Vol.— (Struggling  with  unconquerable  rage.) 
Ha !— caitiff!  if  thou  dar'st  not  risk  the  combat, 
Then  die  at  once !~- 
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{He  suddenly  taktt  kit  *word\  and  torn*  it 
m  his  hand  like  a  dagger.) 
We  cannot  both  survive ! 

"  When  Valeros  is  just  about  to  stab 
Hugo,  they  are  interrupted  by  Elvira ;  and 
another  beautiful  scene  occurs  which  ends 
in  the  reconciliation  of  the  father  and  the 
son — a  reconciliation  which  is  not  the  less 
deep  and  tender,  because  neither  of  the 
reconciled  entertains  any  prospect  of  feli- 
city either  for  himself  or  in  the  other. 
After  this,  the  unhappy  pair  are  left  alone 
upon  the  scene,  and  we  feel  that  the  pre- 
sence of  any  third  individual,  would  be 
a  profanation  of  their  retirement,  and  a 
needless  insult  to  that  love  which,  even  in 
guilt,  preserves  something  o(  its  nobility. 
A  deep  stillness  prevails  for  some  minutes, 
during  which  Hugo  sits  on  his  chair,  and 
prays,  with  apparent  tranquillity,  in  silence. 
Elvira  kneels  by  her  harp  opposite  to  him, 
and  prays  also  earnestly,  but  without  mov- 
ing her  lips.  The  clock  strikes  twelve; 
and  the  Anniversary  of  Guilt  is  at  a  close. 
A  slight  shuddering  seizes  Elvira,  she  rises 
slowly  from  prayer,  and  calmness  is  spread 
over  her  countenance.  Hugo,  when  the 
clock  has  ceased  striking,  rises  slowly  from 
his  chair, .  and  approaches  Elvira. 

Hugo.    The  boor  has  call'd !    Sweet  wife, 
JJow  give  me  what  thou  bast,  and  I  require ! 
Elv.    Oh !  I  can  understand  thee — 

(She  draw  forth  the  dagger.) 
Hkthisf 
Hugo.    Its  place  was  on  my  heart-* 
Elv.    And  thou  shalt  have  it ! 

(Embracing  him  with  ardour.) 
Farewell — until  we  meet  again ! — 

Hugo.    Aye—  there — 
Where  sister,  friend,  and  wife  at  last  unites, 
The  same  chaste  bond.    Then  give  it  me— and 
fly!— 
Etc.    Softly!— 

(She  retire*  from  kim,  and  take*  hold  with 
her  left  hand  of  the  harp,  tohty  ruts  on 
a  chair;  then  add*  resolutely  and  with 
dignity.) 
To  me,  even  as  to  thee,  for  ever 
Is  peace  destroy'd ;  and  equally  has  guilt 
•  Oppress'd  my  soul    Now,  therefore,  since  the 
time 
Has  come  for  parting,  I  shall  boldly  go 
Before  thee  through  the  dark  and  unknown  path 
That  leads  toJife  eternal. 

» 

"  Sjfe  stabs  herself;  her  knees  faulter, 
the  harp  falls  sliding  from  the  chair  to  the 
ground,  and  she  sinks  down  upon  U,  hold- 
ing the  dagger  in  her  right  hand. 

u  At  this  moment  the  whole  persons  of 
the  drama  rush  in,  alarmed  by  die  noise 
of  Hugo's  fall;  but  we  cannot  quote  any 


part  of  the  heart-rending  scene  which  fol-  J 
lows.    As  soon  as  both  have  expired,  Don  j 
Valeros  draws  the  dagger  from  the  wound 
of  Hugo,  and  exclaims 

If  the  spirit, 

When  thus  the  body  falls,  is  free— then  come, 

Oh,  friendly  steel ;  and  give  ine  freedom  too ! 

"  Bertha  wrests  the  dagger  from  him,  and 
says, 

Knight !  be  a  man  '—Kneels  not  your  grandson 
here? 
Vat.    And  can*st  thou  live,  if  thou  indeed  bast 

loved  him  ? — 
Ber.    I  am  a  Christian;   only  those  wham 

GUILT  * 

Or  madness  rules,  are  suicides.    Be  thine 
To  live,  even  for  this  orphan  boy. 

Otto.    Oh,  Heaven! 
And  wherefore  are  these  horrible  events  ? 

Ber.    Inquires!  thou  why  stars  arise  and  set  ? 
That  only  which  exists  is  clear  below- 
More,  only  can  the  judgment-day  reveal. 

(The  curtain  falls.) 

"  Such  is  the  termination  of  this  noble 
tragedy ;  we  feel  that  no  words  of  ours 
could  add  any  thing  to  the  effect  It  must 
produce." 


THE  CAMERON1AI9S. 
[Continued  from  page  166.J 

"  This  festival  always  attracts  an  im- 
mense multitude,  and  though  the  Camero- 
nians  are  the  only  communicants,  all  sects 
and  denominations  of  Presbyterians  crowd 
to  the  place,  and  occupy  the  vacant  ground. 
I  saw  many  of  the  Cameronians  with  whom 
I  had  a  personal  acquaintance,  and  a  silent 
squeeze  of  the  hand,  or  an  acknowledg- 
ment (an  austere  one)  of  the  eye,  was  all 
the  recognition  to  be  obtained.  The  list 
of  offences  and  sects,  excluded  from  com- 
munication, is  extensive  and  curious ;  they 
call  it  '  debarring'  Socinians,  Arminian9, 
Unitarians,  Episcopalians,  false  teachers, 
promiscuous  dancers,  and  play-house  fre- 
quentenj.  I  cannot  inflict  the  whole  of 
this  tremendous  catalogue  upon  you.  One 
prudent  and  warning  exclusion  I  cannot 
omit  to  mention;  namely,  that  of  all  wives 
who  disobey  their  husbands. 

"  In  the  green  hedge-row  lane,  leading 
to  the  tent  of  the  preacher,  various  staHs 
were  established  by  persons  who  thought— 
as  godliness  was  great  gain,  great  gam  was 
godliness.  Here  refreshments  of  all  kinds, 
particularly  liquid  consolation,  abounded  5 
and  one  tent,  rivalling  in  dimensions  the 
tabernacle  of  the  preacher,  looked  presump- 


tuously down  from  the  very  crest  of  the 
hill,   on  its  more  devout  neighbour  be- 
low.    Here  the  owner  of  a  neighbouring 
public  house,  had  established  himself;  and 
into  this  canvass  mansion,  in  a  moment  of 
weakness,  I  was  tempted  to  enter.    J  had 
sundry  reasons  for  this  piece  of  backsliding ; 
— first,  I  had  become  wearied  with  the 
unexampled  length  and  tediousness  of  the 
before-mentioned   four  hours    sermon; — 
secondly,  I  was  desirous  to  partake  of 
either  ram-jam,  mid-row,  or  pinkie,  three 
denominations  of  ale,  for  which  the  land- 
lord was  become  deservedly  famous,  and 
in  the  brewing  of  which t  weak  nerves,  as 
well  as  a  good  head,  had  been  doubtless 
consulted ; — and,  thirdly  and  lastly,  a  dark- 
eyed  damsel  from  the  mountains,  wished 
for  my  private  opinion  anent  the  sinfulness 
of  dancing,  and  to  instruct  me  in  a  near 
road  over  the  hills  to  her  father's  house, 
which  stood  in  a  remote  glen  on  the  stream 
of  Ae.     While  deeply  employed  in  taking 
a  chart  of  this  desert  path,  I  could  not 
avoid  remarking  with  what  particular  gra- 
vity all  were  drinking,  and  many  getting 
drunk.  Consolation  had  been  poured  forth 
in  no  stinted  tide,  for  a  huge  wall  of  empty 
vessels,  flanked  the  entrance.    The  pro- 
prietor of  this  house  of  call  for  the  thirsty, 
was  a  ruddy,  carroty-headed  justic,  who 
had  contrived  to  draw  down  his  cheeks  for 
the  occasion,  in  a  manner  unusually  solemn. 
He  sat  apart  busied,  or  apparently  busied, 
with  that  chief  of  all  sage  books,  the 
Young  Man's  Best  Companion ;  while  his 
daughter,  as  active  a  girl  as  ever  chalked 
a  score  to  a  thirsty  man,  managed  the  bu- 
siness.   But  his  mind  had  wandered  into  a 
long  and  studious  calculation  of  the  pro- 
bable profit  of  his  fermentations ;  and  the 
book,  which  was  only  put  there  as  a  decoy 
to  the  godly,  was  neglected.    I  contrived 
to  withdraw  it  unperceived  from   before 
him,  and  for  this  feat  I  was  rewarded  by 
a  grim  smile  from  a  broad-bonneted  son  of 
Cameron,  and  a  snuff  from  a  Tuphorn 
with  a  silver  lid.     On  returning  to  the 
meeting,  .the  stars  were  beginning  to  glim* 
mer  amongst  the  thin  mist  of  the  summer 
evening,  and  I  could  see  groups,  already 
at  some  distance,  of  the  spectators  retiring 
home.     Far  differently  demeaned  them* 
selves  the  pious  remnant.    They  crowded 
round  their  preacher's  tent  after  the  repose 
of  a  brief  intermission,  and  I  left  them  en- 
joying a  mysterious  lecture  on  Permission, 
Predestination,  Free  Grace,  The  Elect, 
and  Effectual  Calling. 
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"  I  am  now,  and  I  say  it  with  sorrow,  far 
removed  from  the  society  of  those  exem- 
plary and  pions  people ;  and  I  heard,  I 
confess,  with  something  of  an  old  Came- 
raman spirit  and  regret,  that  a  proposition 
has  been  made  to  remove  the  meeting 
house  into  the  neighbouring  town  of  Dum- 
fries. Of  my  old  favourites,  few  I  under- 
stand survive,  and  year  after  year  lessens 
the  number  of  those  devout  men  who  re- 
gularly passed  my  father's  window  on  the 
Sabbath  morn.  Mr.  Farley  has  long  since 
been  numbered  with  the  blessed ;  and  Jean 
Robson,  a  very  singular  and  devout  cha- 
racter, has  also  nested  from  her  labour  of 
instructing  the  youth  of  the  Cameronians- 
She  taught  the  writer  of  this  imperfect  ac- 
count, to  read  the  Bible  and  the  famed 
prophecies  of  Alexander  Peden.  She  tore 
the  leaf  from  the  Bible  which  said,  'James, 
by  the  Grace  of  God,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,'  and  denounced  the  name  of  Sunday 
as  Popish,  or  what  was  worse,  Prelatical ; 
and  caused  us  all  to  call  it  the  Sabbath. 
She  died  8S  years  old.  She  used  to  flog 
her  scholars,  and  exclaim,  '  Thou  art  an 
evil  one— a  worker  of  iniquity,'  while  the 
ta wse  and  tongue  kept  time  and  told  sharply. 
"  The  Cameronians  make  few  converts ; 
few  people  are  fond  of  inflicting  on  them- 
selves willingly,  the  penance  of  controver- 
sial prayers,  and  interminable  sermons. 
There  is  a  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  the 
flock.  My  friend,  the  weaver,  became  a 
convert  from  conviction*  Another  of  the 
converts  joined  the  cause  in  the  decline  of 
life,  not  without  svspicion  of  discontent, 
because  his  gifts  had  been  overlooked  by 
the  minister  of  the  parish  kirk,  in  a  recent 
nomination  of  elders.  He  was  fond  of  ar- 
gument, and  seemed  not  unwilling  to  ad- 
mit the  potent  auxiliaries  of  sword  and 
gun  on  behalf  of  the  cause.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  grew  wroth  with  the  ready  wit 
of  a  neighbouring  peasant,  on  the  great 
Htigated  point  of  patronage ;  and  seizing 
the  readiest  weapon  of  his  wrath,  (a  kjazel 
hoop,  for  he  was  a  cooper)  exclaimed, 
rReviler,  retire;  else  I'll  make  your  head 
saft  with  this  rung.'  On  another  time,  he 
became  exasperated  at  the  irreverent  ter- 
mination of  an  epigram  on  a  tippling  black- 
smith, which  was  attributed  to  Burns,  who 
then  resided  within  sight,  at  Elisland. 

On  the  last  day, 
Whea>  sober  man  to  judgment  rise, 
Go,  drunken  dog,  lie  still  iucog, 

*wl  dmn»  •t'l"  if  y*  ^p  wipe. 


"  The  honest  Covenanter,  after  three 
days  and  three  nights  meditation,  brought 
forth  his  expostulation  with  the  mighty 
bard  of  Caledonia.  It  commences  thus:— 

Robert  Burns  ye  were  nae  wife 
To  gie  to  Rodda  sic  an  advice. 

"  It  has  lost  all  its  attraction  since  the 
voice  of  its  author  is  mute ;  for  who  can 
repeat  it  as  be  did  f  The  pithy  preliminary 
remarks  on  the  great  poet's  morals— the 
short  Cameronian  cough — the  melodious 
trail  of  the  tongue— and  the  frequent  in- 
trusion of  explanatory  notes,  which  the 
unJllspired  could  not  always  distinguish 
from  the  poem  itself— all  these  things  are 
departed  and  passed  away,  and  the  verses 
sleep  as  quietly  as  the  dust  of  the  poet. 
Two  other  occasional  converts,  scarcely 
deserve  notice;  one  of  them  was  saved 
from  thorough  conviction,  by  the  well-timed 
exalts/ion  to  a  neighbouring  prencentership, 
and  the  other  has  returned  to  his  seat  in 
the  kirk,  since  the  dark-eyed  daughter  of 
an  adjacent  Cameronian  gave  her  hand, 
and  it  was  a  white  one,  to  one  of  the  cho- 
sen, who  was  laird  of  an  acre  of  peatmoss ; 
and  I  have  net  heard  of  any  other  damsel 
of  the  covenant  having  caused  him  to  re- 
lapse." 


HOGARTH'S  LAST  PAINTING. 

A  few  months  before  this  ingenious  artist 
was  seised  with  the  malady  which  deprived 
society  of  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
ornaments,  he  proposed  for  bis  matchless 
pencil  the  work  he  has  entitled  a  tailpiece 
— the  first  idea  of  which  # is  said  to  have 
been  started  in  company,  while  the  con- 
vivial glass  was  circulating  round  his  own 
table—"  My  next  undertaking,'9  said  Ho- 
garth, "  shall  be  the  end  of  ail  things." 

"  If  that  be  the  case,7'  replied  one  of  his 
friends,  "  your  bueinee*  will  be  finished, 
for  there  will  be  an  enel  to.  the  painter."— - 
"  there  mil  so I"  answered  Hogarth,  sighing 
heavily—"  and  therefore  the  sooner  my 
work  is  done,  the  letter."  Accordingly,  he 
began  the  next  day,  and  continued  his  de- 
sign with  a  diligence  that  seemed  to  indi- 
cate an  apprehension  that  he  should  not  live 
till  he  had  completed  it.  This,  however, 
he  did  in  the  most  ingenious  manner,  by 
grouping  every  thing  which  could  denote  the 
end  of  aU  thing*.  A  broken  bottle— «n 
old  broom  worn  to  the  stump— the  butt  end 
of  an  old  muritet— a  cracked  bell—- a  bow 


unstrung — a  crown  tumbled  in  pieces — 
towers  in  ruins — the  sign  poet  of  a  tavern, 
called  the  World's  End,  tumbling — the 
moon  in  her  wane — the  map  of  the  globe 
burning — a  gibbet  falling,  the  body  gone, 
and  the  chains  which  held  it  dropping  down 
— Phoebus  and  horses  dead  in  clouds — a 
vessel  wrecked— Time  with  his  hour-glass 
and  scythe  broken,  and  a  tobacco  pipe  in  his 
mouthy  the  last  whiff  of  smoke  going  out— 
a  play  book  opened,  with  Exuent  Omnes 
stamped  in  the  corner-— an  empty  purse— 
and  a  statute  of  bankruptcy  taken  out  against 
nature.  "  So  far,  so  good,"  cried  Hogarth, 
"  nothing  remains  but  this,"  taking  his  pen- 
cil in  a  sort  of  prophetic  fury,  and  dashing 
off  the  similitude  of  a  painter**  pallet  broken 
"Finis  !"  exclaimed  Hogarth,  "  the  deed  is 
dome/  aU i*  over/"— It  is  remarkable  and 
little  known,  perhaps,  that  he  died  about  a 
month  after  finishing  this  tail  pieck  having 
never  again  taken  the  pallet  in  his  band. 


ANECDOTES. 

A  mistake  A  arisen  of  Loudon,  ac- 
customed to  the  signature  of  the  firm  in 
which  he  was  a  partner,  having  to  sign 
the  baptismal  register  of  one  of  bis  chil- 
dren, entered  it  as  the  son  of  Matthew— — , 
S— n'  C k,  &Co. 

A  Duel.— A  hot-headed  gentleman  in  a 
coffee-house  overheard  some  conversation 
in  an  adjoining  box,  which  he  fancied  was 
aimed  at  him;  He  soon  got  up  "  a  very 
pretty  quarrel"  with  the  offending  party] 
sent  a  challenge,  and  a  meeting  took  place. 
The  other  side  thought  it  so  extremely  ab- 
surd to  be  forced  into  a  moital  fray  upon  an 
utter  misconception,  that  an  explanation 
was  attempted  ia  the  field ;  but  the  choleric 
challenger's  second  would  listen  to  nothing. 
"  We  came  here,  not  to  talk  about  fighting, 
but  to  fight  about  talking,"  said  he,  with 
a  genuine  Hibernian  accent; — and  his 
friend  got  winged  for  his  pains. 

The  Bowstring. — A  Britishad venturer 
had  got  into  high  favour  at  the  court  of  a 
Turkish  pasha.  One  day  the  latter  was 
explaining  to  htm  a  part  of  the  policy  by 
which  he  hoped  to  add  another  pashalik  to 
bis  dominions. — "Well,  right,'0, said  the 
obsequious  dependant ;  "  you  will  undoubt- 
edly very  soon  have  two  string*  to  your 
ooi9."  The  pasha  started,  and  the  hap- 
less Englishman  was  never  afterwards  seen. 
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POETRY. 


FOR  THE  LADIES*   L1TEBARF  CABINET. 

TO  MISS  E.  D.  H. 
Of  JVew-  York  ;  ioith  a  Poetic  Story 
Eliza!  if  a  simple  song, 

From  the  blest  vale  of  rural  life, 
May  raise,  for  artless  beauty's  wrong, 

The  tender  feeling's  gentle  strife; 
Say,  will  thy  tips  with  mournfal  joy, 

Upon  this  simplest  warble  dwell  ? 
And,  when  the  tear  illumes  thine  eye, 

Oh !  wilt  thou  wish  the  minstrel  well  ? 

Elba!  at  that  grateful  hoar, 

When,  twilight  o'er  the  upland  flown. 
Mild  evening  on  the  infant  flower, 

Her  trembling  dewy  veil  hath  thrown, 
Wilt  thou  some  touching  sketch  recal, 

In  earlier  days,  which  fancy  drew  ? 
Then,  startling,  pause,  while  tear-drops  fall, 

To  find  the  chosen  picture  true  ? 

On  these  blue  hills  then  shalt  thou  gate, 

And  think  of  many  a  fleeted  day, 
And  view,  while  thither  mem  'ry  strays, 

The  very  scene  these tines  portray : 
And  thou  shalt  tread  the  winding  shore, 

Shalt  list  the  blackbird's  tender  call : 
Then  with  the  water's  echoed  roar, 

Perchance  regretful  tears  may  fall ! 

For,  in  life's  paradisal  morn, 

When  truth  instructs  the  heart  to  feel, 
Tears,  tears  should  all  its  joys  adorn, 

And  sighs  should  all  its  hopes  reveal : 
The  throngs  that  wait  upon  it  then — 

Those  airy  forms  of  lasting  bliss, 
Alas !  shall  never  come  again, 

To  teach  a  drain  resembling  this. 

3.  op  New-Jersey. 

Patterson,  March,  1820. 


fob  the  ladies  literary  cabinet. 

TO  SELIM. 

Selim,  I  cannot  now  forbear, 

(Though  long  delay 'd)  to  offer  thee 
My  gratulations;  that  old  Care 
At  length  has  litten'd  to  my  prayer, 
And  set  thy  lyre  from  thraldom  free. 

And  (bad  not "  Ida"  been  its  theme) 
So  soothing  was  its  waking  strain, 
I  should  have  thought  a  witching  dream 
Had  plac'd  me  near  some  babbling  stream, 
And  Orpheus'  lyre  was  tun'd  again. 

Yet  sore  there  is  some  wiszard  spell, 
That  hangs  about  my  foolish  lyre ; 
For  when  I  press  the  wayward  shell, 
And  strive  its  wild  rude  notes  to  swell, 
They  in  a  trembling  sigh  expire. 

Yet,  I  would  gladly  raise  a  strain, 

Of  softest,  sweetest  melody ; 
But  ab !  the  simple  wish  is  vain, 
My  lyre  will  vibrate  but  to  pain, 

It?  chords  are  tuneless — e' 'c?i  for  thct. 
April  id,  182&  IDA. 


FOR  THE   LADIES'  LITERARY  CAB1HET. 

TO-MORROW. 

How  sweet  to  the  heart  is  the  thought  of  to- 
morrow, 
When  hope's  fairy  pictures  bright  colours  dis- 
play; 
How  sweet,  when  we  can  from  futurity  borrow, 
A  balm  for  the  griefs  that  afflict  us  to-day. 

When  wearisome  sickness  has  taught  me  to  lan- 
guish 

For  health,  and  the  comforts  she  brings  on  her 
wing, 

Let  me  hope,  oh !  how  soon  it  would  lessen  my 
anguish 
That  to-morrow  will  ease  and  serenity  bring. 

When  travelling  aJone,qt>Keforiornuebefriended, 
Sweet  the  thought  that  to-morrow  my  wan- 
derings will  cease; 
That  at  home  then,  with  care  sympathetic  at- 
tended, 
I  thall  rest  unmolested,  and  slumber  in  peace. 

Or  when  from  the  friends  of  my  heart  long  divided* 
The  fond  expectation  with  joy  bow  replete, 

That  from  far  distant  regions,  by  Providence 
guided, 
To-morrow  will  see  us  most  happily  meat. 

When  six  days  of  labour  each  other  succeeding 
With  hurry  and  toil  have  my  spirits  deprest, 

How  sweat  to  reflect,,  as  the  last  is  receding, 
To-worrow  will  be  a  sweet  Sabbath  of  rest. 

And  when  the  vain  shadows  of  time  are  retiring, 
When  life  is  fast  fleeting  and  death  is  in  sight, 

The  Christian  exulting,  believing,  expiring. 
Beholds  a  to-morrow  of  endless  delight. 

But  the  Infidel,  then,  surely  sees  no  to-morrow, 

Yet  he  knows  that  his  moments  are  hasting 

away; 

Poor  wretch !  can  he  view  without  heart  rending 

sorrow, 

That  his  joys  and  his  life  will  expire  with  to-day  ? 

TREBOR. 

FOB  THE   LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

TO  A  MINUTE. 

Fleeting  remnant  of  an  hour ! 

Wherefore  speed'st  thou  thus  away  ? 
Wherefore  on  life's  sweetest  flower, 

Shedd'st  the  mildew  of  decay? 

Ha !  I  bear  thine  echoing  tread 

On  the  monumental  stone ; 
And  the  mansions  of  the  dead, 

Tell  thine  answer  "  time  Is  gone." 

Time  has  wings,  and  cannot  stay ; 
Joy  has  wings,  and  flits  away ; 
Love  has  wings,  when  youth  is  fled ; 
Life  has  wings,  when  love  is  dead. 

Fleeting  remnant  of  an  hour ! 

Thus  thou  speed'st  tby  flight  away ; 
Thus  on  Fancy's  sweetest  flower, 

Shedd'st  the  mildew  of  decay. 

MATILDA. 


FOR  THE  LADIES*  LITERARY  CABINET. 


TO  L.  N. 

" Oh!  open  the  door  to  me,  oh !" 
When  sung  in  your  voice  cousin  L.  N. 

Shall  never  be  answered  with  no, 
By  toe  porter  of  my  humble  dwettin'. 

And  when  age  and  poverty  come, 
Dont  wait  at  the  door  for  my  tellm'; 

My  house  shall  be  always  the  home, 
And  the  house  of  my  dear  cousin  L.  N. 

And  when  I  am  old  and  so  poor, 
That  I  have  not  a  cabin  to  dwell  in, 

I  shall  ope,  without  knocking,  the  door 
Which  then  may  belong  to  thee,  L.  N. 


FOE  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

THE  MAID  OF  THE  HILL. 

Do  you  see  the  poor  maiden  that  strays  up  yon  hill? 

Her  long  raven  tresses  flow  light  on  the  breeze ; 
Her  loose  tatter'd  garmentsall  drench'd  in  the  rill, 

And  her  wild  glancing  eyes  as  she  glides  through, 
the  trees. 
No  longer  by  her  shall  the  sweet  swelling  lute, 

With  melody  charm  the  lone  traveller  to  rest ; 
Or  in  concert  shall  join  with  the  harp  or  the  flute, 

For,  alas !  the  poor  maid  is  of  reason  bereft. 

Hark !  hear  you  her  voice  that's  now  borne  on 
the  gale? 
How  matting  her  accents— how  melodious  bar 
strain: 
Do  you  hear  that  deep  sigh,  as  the  sorrowfal  tale* 
When  remember'dt  again  racks  poor  Delia's) 
scorch'd  brain  ? 
"  Once  a  father  had  I,"  the  maiden  exclaim'd, 

"  And  a  brother— alas !  be  may  never  return  - 
And  William !  be  ever  detested  that  name- 
He  has  broken  bis  vow!  he  has  left  me  t* 
mourn. 

"  When  fortune  and  friends,  that  alas !  once  wore 
mine, 

And  many  in  vain  sought  my  heart  to  ensnare  ; 
Then  William  complained,  not  that  I  was  unkind , 

For  I  bade  him  to  hope,  nor  did  he  despair,*' 
You  start !  for  alas,  she  has  ceas'd  to  complain : 

Her  eyes  with  soft  wildness  seem  something  to 
meet; 
She  springs  from  the  steep— for  oh !  she's  insane, 

And  wildly  she  plunges  herself  io4he  deep. 

Ah !  then  has  that  flower  so  soon  met  decay, 

When  scarcely  it  bloom'd,as  it  fell  to  the  ground ; 
And  William  can  live,  yet  remember  the  day, 
When  with  viHanous  hand  he  inflicted  the 
wound. 
Tet  think  not,  thou  monster,  that  justice  shall 
sleep, 
But,  aided  by  Heaven,  thy  downfal  shall  will; 
When  all  shall  be  lost  in  one  terrible  sweep, 
Then  conscience  shall  whisper—  the  "  Maid  of 
tin  Hill" 

LOUISA. 
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WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

(£^  We  have  just  received  Blackwood?* 
Magazine  for  February  hut,  in  which  we 
are  much  pleased  to  find  a  long,  candid, 
and  liberal  Review  of  the  Sketch  Book. 
In  our  next  number  copious  extract*  shall 
be  given  ;  for  the  present,  we  must  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  following : — 

"  Washington  Irving,  as  yet  a  young  man,  and 
who  is  at  this  moment  in  London — is  a  man  of  a 
much  more  happy  and  genial  order  of  mind  than 
Brown  ;*  and  bis  works  are  much  greater  favour- 
ites among  hU  own  countrymen,  than  the  best  of 
Brown's  ever  were.  He  is  the  sole  author  of  the 
Sketch  Boos— a  periodical  work,  now  in  the 
course  of  publication  at  New-York ;  from  which 
numerous  extracts  have  appeared  in  the  Literary 
Gaiette,  and  in  many  of  the  Magazine*  j  none  of 
which,  however, seem  to  have  known  from  whose 
genius  they  were  borrowing  so  largely .  We  are 
greatly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  for  what  reason 
Mr.  Irving  has  judged  fit  to  publish  his  Sketch 
Book  io  America  earlier  than  in  Britain ;  but  at 
•II  events,  he  is  doing  himself  great  io  justice,  by 
not  having  ao  edition  printed  here,  of  every 
number,  after  it  has  appeared  at  New-York.  No- 
thing has  been  written  for  a  long  time,  for  which 
it  would  be  more  safe  to  promise  great  and  ea- 
ger acceptance.  The  story  of  "  Rip  Van  Win- 
kle,1*—the  "  Country  Life  in  England,"— the 
account  of  his  voyage  across  the  Atlantic — and 
«  The  Broken  Heart,"— are  all,  in  their  several 
ways,  very  exquisite  and  classical  pieces  of  writ- 
ing, alike  honourable  to  the  intellect  and  the 
heart  of  their  author.  Another  sketch  of  the 
.  same  class,  we  shall  venture  to  quote  from  a  later 
■umber  of  this  work,  as  we  have  not  yet  seen  it 
extracted  by  any  of  our  contemporaries. 

[Mere  follows  that  elegant  Sketch  en- 
titled the  Royal  Poki;,  on  which  the  Re- 
viewer makes  the  following  comments  •*] 

"The  style  in  which  this  is  written  may  be  ta- 
ken ae  a  fair  specimen  of  Irviag's  more  serious 
manner— it  is,  we  think,  very  graceful— infinite- 
ly mere  so  than  any  piece  of  American  writing 
that  ever  came  from  any  other  hand,  and  well 
entitled  to  be  classed  with  the  best  English  writ- 
i  rigs  of  our  day.  There  Is  a  rich  spirit  of  pensive 
elegance  about  the  commencement,  and  every 
sentence  that  follows  increases  the  effect.  In 
some  of  the  pieces  of  pure  imaginative  writing 
we  have  nutted  above,  lue  author  strikes  a  deep- 
er note,  and  with  a  no  less  masterly  baud.  IJe, 
too,  has  a  strange  power  of  mingling  feelings  of 
natural  and  visionary  terror  with  those  of  a  light 
and  ludicrous  kind— and  the  mode  in  which  he 
tises  this  power  is  calculated  to  produce  a  very 
striking  effect  upon  all  that  read  with  enthusiasm 
what  Is  written  with  enthusiasm.  He  is  one  of 
the  few  whose  privilege  it  is  to  make  us  "  join 
trembling  with  our  mirth." 

(£/*  Thus  American  genius  begins  to 
be  acknowledged  and  respected  ! 

*  The  author  of  YVtihnJ,  Oriaomi,  Edgar  Hunt-  j 
lev,  fee 


NEW-YORK, 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  8,  1820. 

*0  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Pay  the  Pottage. — Anonymous  Correspondents 
are  informed,  once  for  all,  that  they  lose  their 
time  and  trouble  in  addressing  letters  to  this  es? 
tablishment  without  paying  the  postage.  If  their 
object  be  to  tax  our  pocket,  they  totally  fail  in  ob- 
taining it,  as  tse  alway*  return  tuch  Utter*  to  the 
Pott'  Office,  and  receive  in  exchange  whatever  turn  we 
may  have  paid  for  them  ;  they  are  then  sent  to  the 
seat  of  government  An  impertinent  scribbler, 
in  Salem  or  Danvers,  (Mass.)  may  take  the  bint. 

Mail  robber*!— Perry  Hutton,  and  Morris  N. 
B.  Hull,  who  were  arrested  as  the  Mail  robbers 
and  murderers,  have  made  a  full  confession  of 
their  guilt,  and  are  committed  for  trial. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

Country  Neighbour*  ;  or,  The  Secret,  by  Miss 
Burney,  author  of  Clarentine,  Traits  of  Nature,, 
fee.  in  two  volumes— just  published.  For  sale  at 
the  Cabinet  Bookstore,  235  Broadway. 

Also, — Anattaliuo,  a  novel,  in* two  volumes. 

These  novels  are  highly  spoken  of  by  the  Re- 
viewers. 

Agronomical  Lecture*. — We  are  happy  to  in- 
form the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this  city,  that 
Mr.  Marrat  will  delivera  course  of  three  Lectures 
on  Astronomy,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Pro- 
fessors of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
in  Dr.  M'Nevia's  room,  in  Barehry-ftreet.  The 
first  Lecture  will  be  delivered  on  Monday,  the 
10th  of  April,  and  commence  at  7  o'clock  In  the 
evening.  An  Orrery,  four  and  a  half  feet  in  di- 
ameter, constructed  by  himself  for  the  express 
purpose,  will  be  made  use  of,  to  show  the  various 
motions  and  positions  of  the  planets.  The  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Navy,  the  students  of  Columbia 
College,  in  short,  every  lady  or  gentleman  who 
may  wish  to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  this 
sublime  science,  will  find  these  Lectures  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  display  to  them  the  celestial  phe- 
nomena. In  these  Lectures,  besides  giving  a  full 
and  correct  display  of  the  solar  system,  the  theory 
of  the  Lunar  Observation*  will  be  fully  and  clearly 
developed. 

Tickets,  for  a  gentleman,  50  cents  each ;  for 
a  lady  and  gentleman,  75  cents— to  be  had  of 
Messrs.  Kirk  &  Mercein,  Wall-street;  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  Ladies*  Literary  Cabinet,  235  Broad- 
way, or  at  No.  20  John-street. 

Communication.—' The  concert  and  recitations 
announced  for  Monday  evening.at  the  City  Hotel, 
fur  the  bene6t  of  Mr.  Lamb,  cannot  fail  of  being 
fully  attended,  from  the  excellence  of  the  subject, 
and  the  known  abilities  of  the  performers,  aided  by 
the  novelty  of  Mr.  Lewis,  of  whom  report  sneaks 
most  flatteringly.  Indeed,  abstractedly  of  all 
other  considerations,  Mr.  Lamb's  nightly,  and 
strenuous  eudeavours  to  entertain  the  public 
for  several  months,  ought  to  insure  him  the  pa- 
tronage of  a  liberal  cotnm unity.  We  observe 
the  price  of  admission  too,  is  rather  regulated  to 
meet  the  pressure  of  the;  times,  than  the  desert 
of  the  entertainment. 


MIL  LAMB 

Has  the  honour  of  informing  his  friends  and  the 

public,  that  bis 

BENEFIT  COXCEBT, 

Interspersed  with  RECITATIONS,  will  take  place 

AT  THE  CITY-HOTEL, 

On  Monday  Evening,  April  10, 

When  their  patronage^  is  respectfully  solicited. 

MR  DWYER 
Has  kindly  offered  his  assistance;  also  Mr.  LEWIS, 
from  London,  who  will  make  bis  first  appearance 
in  America  on  that  occasion. 

PART  FIRST. 
Prefatory  Address,  Mr.Dwyer. 

Glee— Oh,  why  to  be  happy,        (Calcott) 
Recitation — A  sketch  of  the  character  of 
General  Wasbington,in  which  a  compa- 
rison will  be  drawn  betweenCmciina- 
tus  and  him,  (Dwyer.)        do. 

Song— Has  she  then  fail'd  in  her  truth 

(Bishop)  Lamb. 
Song—  The  young  May  Moon,  (Moore)  Lewis. 
Recitation— Tht  London  Buck,  after  he 

has  kept  it  up,  (Stevens)     Dwyer. 

Duet— Rest  Weary  Traveller,  (Braham) 

Lamb  and  Lewis* 

PART  SECOND. 

QUe — To  all  you  Ladies  now  at  hand 

Recitation— Battle  of  Hobenlinden 

(Campbell)    Dwyer. 

Song— My  native  shore  Adieu 
(Words  by  Lord  Byron)  Lamb. 

Song'—  Debating  Society,         (Bishop)     Lewis. 

Recitation — Epilogue  to  the  Dramatist,  in 
the  character  of  Vapid     (Reynolds)    Dwyer 

Canmmet — Time  has  not  thin'd  my  Flow- 
ing Hair  (Jackson)    Lamb  and  Lewis, 

PART  THIRD. 
Glee— Ye  Shepherds  tell  me  (Mansinghi) 
Recitation — Soldier's  Dream  (Campbell)  Dwyer. 
Song — Deeds  of  the  brave,      (Bishop)     Lamb. 
Sens;— The  washing  day  Lewis. 

Recitation— The  Apothecary  (Colman)  Dwyer. 
Song— The  Soldier's  gratitude  (Bishop)  Lamb. 
The  whole  to  conclude  with  the  Glee  of  the  Red 

Cross  Knight. 

Concert  to  commence  at  half  past  7  o'clock. 

O*  Tickets,  at  50  cents  each,  to  be  had  at  the 
CABINET  BOOKSORE,  No.  235  Broadway. 


MARRIED, 

On  Sunday  evening,  2d  fnst.  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
Stanford,  Mr.  Samuel  Roberts,  of  England,  to 
Miss  Susannah  Collar*!,  of  this  city. 

At  Mount  Pleasant,  on  the  22d  ult.  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Boerum,  Mr.  Stephen  Marshall,  to  Miss  Mar- 
garette  Sherwood,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  F.  Sher- 
wood, all  of  that  place. 


DIED, 

On  Monday  morning,  2d  inst.  in  the  tidtb  year 
of  his  age,  Major-General  Gerard  Steddiford;  an 
officer  of  the  revolution. 
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DESIGNATION. 

AN  ORIGINAL  TALE. 

CHAPTER  X. 

This  sodden  and  unexpected  movement 
of  Freeman,  created  no  inconsiderable  sur- 
prise in  the  family,  as  both  the  gentlemen 
had  consented  to  pass  .several  days  at  the 
cottage.  The  note  which  had  been  left 
for  Bellamy,  threw  but  little  light  on  the 
subject;  as  it  merely  stated,  that  "  an  un- 
expected occurrence"  had  changed  his 
views,  and  rendered  expedient  an  imme- 
diate return  to  the  city. 

"  Can  you  conjecture  the  nature  of  this 
'  unexpected  occurrence  ?'  "  asked  Mrs. 
Freeman,  as  they  sat  down  to  breakfast. 

"  Indeed,  1  cannot,  madam ;  unless  it 
relates  to  the  capture  of  Martinique  by  the 
British.  You  are  aware,  perhaps,  that 
Freeman  is  now  shipping  with  me,  a  large 
consignment  for  that  island.  But  is  it  pos- 
sible that  he  could  have  received  any  ad- 
vices from  New-York  this  morning?" 

"  Not  unless  he  received  them  on  the 
cedar  bluff,"  replied  Augusta,  "  where  he 
has  been  teazing  the  little  birds  ever  since 
sunrise." 

u  On  the  cedar  bluff!"  exclaimed  Bel- 
lamy, in  a  tone  which  indicated  alarm. 

Was  it  Freeman,  then,  that "     He 

checked  himself,  and  exchanged  a  look 
with  Adelaide,  which  did  not  escape  the 
scrutinizing  eye  of  Augusta,  who  replied 
with  much  affected  sangfroid:— 

"  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Fairy's  Grotto ! 
Apropos — perhaps  it  was  the  voice  of  a 
fairy,  that  warned  him  to  depart." 

"  I  always  understood,  Miss  Pemberton, 
that  those  officious  little  beings  were  pecu- 
liar to  your  side  the  Atlantic." 

"  Well,  beUiat  as  it  may,  Mr.  Bellamy," 
replied  Augusta,  a  little  piqued;  "  all  I 
pretend  to  know,  is  this : — Cousin  George 
fled  from  the  mountain  to  the  cottage,  with 
as  much  precipitation  as  if  he  had  been 
shot  at  intsead  of  the  birds.    Pale  and 


trembling,  as  if  he  had  seen  a  ghost,— 
'  Breakfast  is  ready,'  said  I; — *  Harness 
| my  horse!9  exclaimed  he,  mistaking  me 
|  for  Robert — '  I  must  to  town  instantly.' 
The  letter  and  gig  were  both  prepared  in 
a  minute,  and  off  he  drove  without  bidding 
me  good-morning." 

Bellamy's  horse  was  in  readiness  by  the 
time  he  rose  from  table,  and  he  left  the 
cottage  with  the  promise  of  returning  with 
his  friend,  as  speedily  as  their  business 
would  permit. 

As  soon  as  opportunity  offered,  Adelaide 
retired  to  her  room,  and  wrote  a  long  let- 
ter to  her  clerical  guardian;  in  which  she 
stated,  without  reserve,  every  thing  relat- 
ing to  her  interviews  and  conferences  with 
Bellamy ;  and  solicited  the  advice  and  di- 
rection of  the  venerable  Vernon,  on  the 
singular  subject.  This  insensibly  led  her 
to  revert  to  her  insulated  situation,  and  to 
lament,  in  emphatic  terms,  the  severe  trials 
which  she  seemed  destined  to  encounter. 
As  she  proceeded  in  attempting  to  portray 
her  future  prospects,  she  dipped  her  pencil 
so  repeatedly  in  gloom,  that  the  picture, 
when  finished,  represented  one  sombre  wil- 
derness of  shade,  unenlightened  by  a  sin- 
gle sunbeam  of  hope.  By  the  time  her 
task  was  finished,  her  feelings  had  totally 
unfitted  her  for  the  employments  or  the 
pleasures  of  the  day. 

By  return  of  mail  she  received  an  an- 
swer, which  we  think  proper  to  present 
the  Teader. 

"  Petitville,  July  15,  1810. 
"  My  dear  child, 

"  I  am  confident  that  your  last  letter 
must  have  been  written  and  sent  off,  with- 
out much  reflection ;  or  your  better  sense 
would  have  committed  it  to  the  flames. 
And  is  this  the  resigned  Adelaide  Dupont ! 
Is  this  the  state  of  resignation  I  had  been 
led,  by  former  letters,  to  congratulate  her 
on  attaining  to ! 

"  Fie  on't— oh,  fie !  Fall  on  your  knees, 
my  child,  and  ask  forgiveness  from  that 
Divine  Being  whose  wisdom  you  have  im- 
peached, by  murmuring  at  his  dispensations. 

"  Resignation,  I  find,  like  many  other 
Christian  virtues  and  duties,  is  much  talked 
of  and  little  understood.  It  is  in  the  mouth 
of  every  professor  of  Christianity;  but  it 


is,  alas !  in  the  hearts  of  very,  very  few* 
And  the  reason  is,  because  we  suffer  our- 
selves, (like  our  common  mother)  to  be 
deceived  by  the  serpent  of  self-love;  that 
wily  tempter,  which  would  make  us  be- 
lieve that  we  are  perfectly  resigned  to  the 
will  of  Providence,  when,  in  fact,  we  are 
only  partially  resigned.  We  may  submit, 
with  a  tolerable  grace,  to  lose  our  cloak, 
but  bitterly  grieve  to  liave  our  coat  taken 
away,  also.  We  may,  perhaps,  with  meek- 
ness, kiss  the  rod  of  poverty  ;  but  loudly 
clamour  against  that  of  calumny  and  per- 
secution. We  may,  like  Job,  suffer  the 
privation  of  wealthy  children,  and  friends, 
without  a  murmur  or  complaint ;  and,  like 
htm,  curse  the  hour  of  our  birth,-  wbea 
our  bodily  health  is  affected.  And  Ade- 
laide says, — c  I  have  submitted  to  the  loss 
of  an  affectionate  mother  with  patience, 
meekness,  and  resignation :  but  to  know 
that  I  have  a  father  whom  I  must  never 
know — to  love  him,  and  yet  to  tremble 
lest  that  affection  should  hazard  his  life — 
and  to  know  that  his  life  has  been  jeopard- 
ized by  guilt — all  this  is  a  trial  far  beyond 
my  feeble  strength ;  before  which,  resigna- 
tion loses  its  power  and  its  name.' 

"  And  does  my  child  believe,  then,  that 
Providence  lays  on  us  any  burden  beyond 

|  our  strength  to  bear  ?  Banish  the  idea.  He 
requires  no  more  of  us  than  he  gives  us  the 
power  to  perform.  I  fear  that  you  have 
not  yet  acquired  the  virtue  of  perfect  re- 
signation.  Would  you  impiously  make  a 
compromise  with  Deity,  and  say,  *  grant 
me  this  blessing,  and  I  will  submit  to  the 
loss  of  that  /'  I  hope  not.  To  be  truly 
resigned,  we  must  be  wholly  resigned ;  we 
must  give  ourselves  up  entirely  into  the 
holy  keeping  of  our  great  Redeemer,  and 
meekly  follow  wherever  he  may  lead ;  ei- 
ther into  the  wilderness,  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane,  or  even  to  Mount  Calvary 
itself.  We  must  propose  no  conditions— 
offer  no  compromise — utter  no  complaint— 
the  language  of  our  hearts  and  lips  should 
be,  '  thy  will  be  done.9 

"  Yes,  my  child,  a  perfect  and  genuine 
resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  our  religion.  It  is  the 
alpha  and  omega,  the  beginning  and  the 

P  ending,  the  first  and  the  last  lesson  <rf 
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Christianity,  and  will  ever  be  zealously 
sought  after  by  all  its  sincere  professors. 
But  waving  its  blessings  as  a  privilege, 
it  is  the  greatest  and  most  important  duty 
of  a  Christian ;  and  is,  in  fact,  the  sum 
of  the  Gospel  commands.  We  are  posi- 
tively forbidden,  in  the  language  of  divine 
truth,  to  make  ourselves  unhappy  on  ac- 
count of  our  temporal  affairs  ;  and  are  as 
positively  assured,  that  if  we  faithfully  at 
lend  to  our  higher  concerns,  every  lesser 
blessing  will  follow  of  course.  '  All  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you.' 

u  But  you  are  young  anch  weak;  I  will 
therefore  chide  you  no  more :  only  do  not 
forget  to  pray,  that  the  little  I  have  said 
may  tend  to  the  promotion  of  your  mental 
peace  and  serenity. 

"  And  now,  for  the  narrative  part  of 
your  letter.  What  you  have  related,  has 
surprised  and  perplexed  mev  I  have  thought 
much  on  the  subject,  and  the  cool  result 
of  my  deliberations,  amounts  to  this  short 
solemn  sentence  of  admonition — i  Beware 
of  Bellamy  P  Perhaps  you  start  with  sur- 
prise; but  I  again  repeat,  in  your  own 
language,  '  Beware  the  tempter  P  Bella- 
my, I  am  convinced,  is  a  villain ;  and  here 
follow  my  reasons  for  thinking  so. 

"  His  story  is  inconsistent;  and  part  of 
it,  I  know  to  be  false.  Tour  father  was 
not  poor  when  he  led  your  sainted  mother 
to  the  altar ;  nor  was  he  ever  a  shop-keeper 
or  fruiterer.  Again,  you  describe  Bellamy 
as  a  man  of  about  twenty-eight  or  thirty 
years  of  age.  Ask  yourself  if  it  be  pro- 
bable or  reasonable,  that  he  commanded  a 
ship,  engaged  in  an  illicit  and  dangerous 
trade  between  the  great  belligerents  of  Eu- 
rope, at  the  age  of  fourteen;  for  such 
must  have  been  the  case,  if  his  own  story 
be  true,  even  admitting  him  to  be  now 
thirty.  Two  falsehoods,  are  more  than 
sufficient  to  justify  you  in  doubting  his  re- 
lation altogether.  Be  on  your  guard,  then, 
and  fail  not  to  confide  every  particular  that 
transpires,  to  your  affectionate  friend  and 
guardian. 

"  Young  and  inexperienced  as  you  are, 
I  am  not  surprised  that  you  feel  grateful 
for  the  friendly  concern  which  this  man 
has  apparently  taken  in  your  singular  des- 
tiny. You  think  these  motives  must  be 
purely  disinterested,  which  prompt  him  to 
offer  his  hand  to  a  poor  and  pennyless  or- 
phan. This  is  natural  for  a  heart  like 
yours.  I  must  confess,  that  at  present,  I 
am  unable  to  fathom  his  intentions;  but 


depend  upon  it,  they  are  neither  honest 
nor  disinterested.  Falsehood  and  truth 
cannot  flow  from  the  same  source.  If  I 
mistake  not,  he  is  not  only  a  pretended 
lover,  but  .also  a  fake  and  treacherous 
friend;  for  intimate  as  he  has  become  in 
the  family  of  Freeman,  he  cannot  be  ig- 
norant that  the  latter  has  already  made  you 
a  tender  of  his  hand  and  fortune.  Fully 
aware  of  his  inability  to  rival  his  friend 
by  open  and  manly  competition,  he  has  re- 
sorted to  a  mean  and  pitiful  artifice  to  cir- 
cumvent him.  His  plot  is  deeply  laid; 
but  cannot,  must  not  succeed. 

"  If  you  should,  on  mature  reflection, 
adopt  my  sentiments  on  this  subject,  you 
will  no  longer  feel  yourself  pledged  to 
withhold  your  confidence  from  your  female 
friends.  Mrs.  Freeman  will  be  a  proper 
friend  to  consult  in  this  affair,  aud  it  may 
prove  the  means  of  preserving  her  son 
from  the  artful  designs  of  an  unprincipled 
sharper. 

"  Once  more  I  exhort  you  to  place  your 
trust  in  Providence,  and  thus  become  con- 
vinced, by  mental  experience,  that  he  per- 
mits no  apparent  evil,  but  for  the  promo- 
tion of  some  positive  good,  That  he  may 
take  you  into  his  holy  keeping,  is  the  con- 
stant prayer  of  your  affectionate  friend, 

«  W.  VERNON 
"  Miss  Adelaide  Dupont." 
[To  be  continued.] 


HENRY  KIRK  WHITE. 

A  monument,  by  Chantrey,  to  the  late 
Henry  Kirk  White,  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  has  been  erected  in  AH  Saints' 
Church,  in  that  town,  by  an  American  gen- 
tleman, named  Boott.  The  monument  is 
of  white  marble;  and  exhibits,  within  a 
medallion,  the  portrait  of  Kirk  White  in 
bas  relief.  ,  Below  the  medallion,  are  the 
following  lines  from  the  pen  of  the  Profes- 
sor of  Modern  History  :— 

Warm  with  fond  hope  and  learning's  sacred  flame, 
To  Crania'*  bowers  the  youthful  poet  came; 
Unconqtier'dpowersthe  immortal  minddisplay'd, 
But  worn  with  anxious  thought  the  frame  decay'd. 
Pale  o'er  his  lamp,  and  in  his  cell  retired, 
The  martyr  student  faded  and  expired. 
0  genius,  taste,  and  piety  sincere ! 
Too  early  lost  midst  duties  too  severe  \ 
Foremost  to  mourn  was  generous  Soidhey  seen: 
He  told  the  tale,  and  show'd  wh^t  White  had 

been: 
Nor  told  in  vain ; — for  o'er  the  Atlantic  wave, 
A  wanderer  came, and  sought  the  poet's  grave- 
On  yon  low  stone  he  saw  his  lonely  name, 
And  rais'd  tbb  fond  memorial  t*  his  fame. 


Fromtht  LaBcUtJbtembUt. 

CLARINDA;  A  TALE  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Listless,  enervated,  and  dejected,  Cla- 
rinda  Drelincour  had  throwu  herself  upon 
a  repose y  and  neglected  a  thousand  sources 
of  content  which  seemed  to  court  her  to 
happiness;  but  she  rejected  them  all,  be- 
cause one  idea  of  (at  best  doubtful)  felicity 
was  harboured  in  her  bosom.     At  a  fete 
given  by  the  Marquis  Deujalois  at  Paris, 
Clarinda  had  engaged  the  attention  of  Cap- 
tain Dencher,  an  officer  in  the  Tenth; 
who,  detained  by  the  novelties  of  a  foreign 
court,  had  suffered  his  regiment  to  return  to 
England  without  him.    He  rejoiced  at  the 
leave  of  absence  which  had  been  granted 
him  by  his  Colonel;  as  it  would  allow  him, 
for  one  month  more,  to  exhibit  his  a  taw- 
ney  boot  and  gilded  spur"  to  the  belles, 
both  of  France  and  England.     As  he  pro- 
fessed a  thorough  contempt  for  the  dames 
of  his  own  country,  whom  he  declared 
were  only  remarkable  for  ill  made  shoes 
and  thick  ankles,  it  is  not  a  little  extraor- 
dinary that  Clarinda  Drelincour  could  at 
all  attach  him  to  her  circles ;  but  Clarinda 
had  a  manoeuvering  mamma,  to  whose 
tactics  Dencher  was  more  obedient  than  to 
those  of  Dundas,  or  any  other  military 
author  to  be  met  with  at  Egerton's.     The 
truth  is,  that  he  was  permitted,  at  the 
lodgings  of  Mrs.  Drelincour,  to  abuse  all 
the  English,  without  the  exception  of  a 
single  lady,  out  of  the  company  he  was 
with ;  these  never  suspected  themselves  of 
those  bourgeoise  habits  which  were  attach- 
ed to  their  countrywomen. 

Mrs.Drelincour's  was  an  agreeable  lounge 
at  the  dejeune  a4a-fourchette,  or  after  a 
ball ;  or,  in  plain  terms,  Captain  Dencher 
loved  to  lounge  at  this  place,  because  he 
could  indulge  in  his  wit  on  toutes  les  dames, 
English  as  well  as  French ;  and  he  very 
much  preferred  this  house  to  sitting  alone, 
at  those  times  when  no  invitation,  pour 
passer  le  terns,  solicited  his  attention.  To 
remain  with  a  woman  without  passing  a 
certain  bead-roll  of  compliments,  was  as 
outre  to  Dencher,  as  mounting  a  king's 
guard  without  white  gaiters.  Clarinda 
was  acquainted  with  this  propensity  of 
his,  yet  wilfully  shut  her  eyes  against  all 
consequences ;  and  took  for  matter  of  met, 
what  she  herself  would  have  laughed  at, 
had  she  seen  any  other  young  lady  paid 
similar  attentions.  Indeed,  the  compli- 
ments of  Dencher  were  not  common  ones  ; 
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bis  panegyrics  were  uttered  to  such  a  tone 
of  earnestness — his  likes  and  dislikes  were 
so  positively  Clarinda's,  that  had  she  been 
ten  years  younger,  we  might  have  pitied 
her  credulity,  and  most  bitterly  execrated 
the  name  of  the  man  who  trifled  with  her 
peace :  as  it  was,  she  has  little  of  our  com- 
passion. 

Clarinda  Drelincour  had  been  long  ob- 
liged to  call  in  those  innocent  aids  to  va- 
nishing charms,  which  would  make  her 
appear  more  agreeable  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
and  give  a  greater  air  of  jeunesse  than 
the  age  of  six-and-thirty  did  to  her  looks. 
Her  tete  a-lo-Psyche  had  often  been  reviv- 
ed by  an  extra  curl ;  her  rouge  assumed  a 
warmer  glow;  and  there  were  those  who 
affirmed,  with  great  hardihood,  that  a  cen- 
tre tooth  was  not  her  own,  any  further 
than  that  she  had  paid  Monsieur  Denteuse 
a  certain  number  of  livres  in  order  that  it 
might  become  so.  Some  persons  wickedly 
declared,  that  the  age  which  she  published 
herself  to  be  of,  at  her  last  natal  fete, 
was  the  same  which  she  had  acknowledged 
ten  years  ago.  We  will  not  shock  the  ears 
of  our  readers  by  calling  Clarinda,  as  yet, 
an  old  maid;  but  she  certainly  did  appear 
somewhat  respectable  when  she  associated 
herself,  as  she  imprudently  did,  with  all 
the  French  girls  of  eighteen  and  twenty, 
in  spite  of  the  I'  poudre  subtil,"  and  all 
the  ait  and  mystery  of  a  well  furnished 
toilet.  Although  she  was  not  in  love  with 
Dencher,  she  found  him  very  necessary 
to  her  happiness ;  and  what  added  to  his 
influence  was,  that  the  English  army  had 
left  France,  and  he  was  the  only  English 
officer  left  to  offer  incense  at  her  altar. 
She  was  not  to  the  taste  of  Frenchmen; 
consequently,  she  returned  the  compliment 
by  hating  them :  in  fact,  her  pronunciation 
or  knowledge  of  their  language,  was  not 
sufficient  to  make  her  an  fait  at  compli- 
ments given  or  received,  and  she  was  as 
tardy  in  comprehending  them,  as  she  was 
in  giving  them  in  return. 

But  this  little  month  of  Dencher 's  leave  of 
absence  was  now  expired,  and  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  make  himself  as  exquisite 
in  England,  as  be  bad  done  in  France; 
he  never  dreamt,  that  in  leaving  Clarinda 
behind,  she  would  indulge  in  any  more 
Iristesse  than  what  he  should  allow  himself 
to  feel ;  and  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to 
declare,  that  so  far  from  imagining  she 
would  be  miserable  at  his  absence,  he 
thought  that  in  his  room,  another  and  an- 


other would  succeed :  he  might  have  added, 
"  and  the  last  fool  would  have  been  as 
welcome  as  the  former."  But  here  he 
calculated  without  much  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  or  it  might  have  entered  his 
bead,  that  the  days  of  new  conquests  were, 
with  Clarinda,  nearly  over;  that  hundreds 
of  younger  and  more  engaging  debutantes, 
would  force  her  from  her  pedestal — in 
common  words,  that  she  had  no  time  to 
lose. 

Clarinda  had  played  off  all  the  little  arts 
of  coquetry  and  affectation  so  often,  that 
although  they  had  become  nearly  natural 
to  her,  she  became  hopeless  of  success ;  and 
this  last  threatened  departure  of  one  whom 
she  had  mistaken  for  a  lover,  left  her  to 
feelings  which  we  have  attempted  to  de- 
scribe at  the  beginning  of  this  work,  and 
seemed  to  deprive  her  of  fresh  exertion. 
It  may  be  asked,  why  did  not  she  and  her 
mamma  return  to  England  also?  This 
might,  indeed,  have  been  done,  also,  but 
not  likewise.  There  were  certain  little 
|  embarrassments,  but  which,  indeed,  we 
shall  not  divulge,  that  made  it  more  con- 
venient for  them  to  occupy  a  few  small 
j  rooms  in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Antoine,  than 
in  a  large  house  in  Manchester-square. 

There  was  a  gentleman  of  the  same  re- 
giment with  Dencher,  who  arrived  in  France 
about  the  period  when  the  former  was 
leaving  it,  whom,  as  the  writers  of  old 
nouvellettes  say,  we  shall  call  Morton. 
He  was  the  particular  friend  of  Dencher, 
and  by  him  was  introduced  to  Clarinda 
and  her  mother;  and  when  in  company 
with  Clarinda,  occasionally  chaperon,  op- 
perated  as  a  very  powerful  foil ;  and  it  has 
been  suspected,  that  from  this  cause  alone, 
though  we  do  not  ourselves  entirely  be- 
lieve it,  rested  all  his  regard  for  Morton. 

If  Dencher  was  formed  in  the  mould  of 
the  Apollo  of  Belvidere,  Morton's  was 
much  too  stout  for  either  ease  or  elegance, 
and  was  far  off  the  beau  ideal.  If  Den- 
cher rattled  in  omversation  with  an  ease 
peculiar  to  himself,  Morton  was  slow  and 
taciturn;  and  his  opinions,  however  cor- 
rect or  not,  were  often  at  variance  with 
those  of  the  beau  monde*  He  possessed 
no  accomplishments ;  his  sabre-task,  or  his 
other  appointments,  were  not  slung  with 
the  elegant  negligence  of  Dencher's;  and 
if  his  manners  were  respectable,  they  were 
not  those  of  a  man  who  had  mixed  in  much 
polished  society ;  and  in  so  appearing,  gave 
jjthe  lie  to  what  had  really  been  the  case. 


He  was  the  only  son  of  a  father,  who  until 
his  death,  had  aloue  engrossed  his  society, 
and  now,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  had  released 
him ;  bequeathing  him  to  the  gay  world, 
with  few  of  its  habits  and  tastes,  with  a 
considerable  fortune.  He  was  literary, 
and  fond  of  science ;  but  he  never  touched 
a  card,  except  in  compliance  with  wishes 
that  could  not  be  avoided.  His  opinion 
of  a  horse  was  very  much  in  favour  with 
that  which  carried  him  with  the  greatest 
safety.  Vingt-ettm  and  hazard  he  only 
knew  by  name;  in  short,  he  was  as  unfit 
a  companion  for  Dencher,  as  any  man 
could  be,  who  had  plenty  of  money,  and 
willingness  to  lend  it  to  any  gambler  who 
made  a  demand  upon  his  purse. 

Could  such  a  man  find  favour  in  the 
sight  of  Clarinda  Drelincour?  She  never 
dreamed  that  he  expected  it ;  yet  she  had 
no  objection  to  entertain  him,  when  Den- 
cher, who  was  absent,  was  better  engaged : 
and  as  Morton  found  himself  neglected 
when  he  was  present,  his  pride  became 
piqued,  and  at  length  he  found  himself  in 
love. 

Proceed,  human  nature,  in  vexing  and 
being  vexed — in  loving  where  ye  are  not 
loved,  and  hating  where  ye  are  loved! 
Morton  had  determined  on  leaving  Paris 
before;  he  said,  as  things  became  worse, 
u  he  had  better  go  while  he  could  go:" 
worse  they  could  not  be,  for  his  heart  ac- 
knowledged its  misery  when  absent  from 
Miss  Drelincour,  and  he  couli  not  go.  He, 
however,  as  he  was  a  prudent  man,  re- 
solved not  to  commit  himself  before  Den- 
cher, as  a  thousand  fashionable  young  men 
would  have  done ;  but  determined,  as  we 
have  said  before,  to  fly.  He  ordered  Jas- 
per to  prepare  his  trunks,  and  to  depart 
by  five  o'clock  the  next  morning.  Cupid 
had,  however,  not  yet  done  with  him. 
Dencher  burst  into  his  dressing-room ;  told 
him,  in  his  way,  that  his  leave  of  absence 
was  entirely  expired,  and  that  he  must 
quit  Paris ;  begged  him  to  lend  him  ano- 
ther hundred,  and  vanished.  Morton  lent 
him  the  one  hundred  pounds  with  a  plea- 
sure which  he  pretended  he  could  not  ac- 
count for,  and  remained  in  his  dressing- 
gown,  playing  with  the  seals  of  his  watch : 
it  ended  in  ringing  for  Jasper,  and  a  coun- 
termand of  a  chaise. 

How  fortunate  is  it  for  the  happiness  of 
us  mortals,  that  chance  sometimes  does 
more  than  our  wisest  resolves.  Mrs.  Dre- 
lincour, the  late  apostrophiser  of  les  agrr- 
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jnens  of  Dencher,  now  became  the  pane- 
gyrist of  Morton ;  he  was  so  reputable — 
such  a  good  young  man.     Clarinda  did 
not  like  your  good  young  men ;  to  be  sure, 
he  had  not  the  life  and  spirits  of  Captain 
Bencher;  but  all  was  not  gold  that  glitter- 
ed.    "  What,  mamma !  I  marry  Morton ! 
Me !  I  would  rather  die  first  1" — "  No  you 
would  not,  Clary;  so  dd  not  be  a  fool." — 
Whether  Clarinda  felt  the  bitterness  of  the 
vulgar  sarcasm,  or  whether  it  was  that,  in 
dressing  for  dinner  on  this  day,  false  ring- 
lets or  false  colouring  told  more  homely 
truths  than  usual,  we  know  not;  but  on 
the  appearance  of  Morton  to  accompany 
them  to  the  Theatre  POdeon,  less  atten-ji 
tion  was  paid  to  his  condolements  on  their 
loss  of  Dencher,  than  usual. 
*  It  is  true,  the  virtues  ot  Morton  were 
obscured  by  the  false  pearls  of  Dencher ; 
but  Clarinda  was  long,  very  long,  in  curs- 
ing her  destiny :  long  she  persisted  in  be- 
ing miserable  for  ever,  until,  at  length, 
bearing  that  Dencher  had  fallen  by  his 
own  hands  in  a  spunging-house,  she  con- 
descended to  be  comforted  by  Morton ; 
and,  accommodating  herself  to  circumstan- 
ces, she  recalled  all  her  natural  charms : 
in  spite  of  the  advice  of  a  silly  mother, 
she  gave  up  rouge  and  ringlets,  and,  ap- 
plying herself  to  meet  the  love  of  a  de- 
serving man  as  he  merited,  moulded  her- 
self to  his  taste;  and  was,  at  length,  com- 
pelled to  confess,  that  under  a  rough  exte- 
rior, many  a  virtue  may  lie  concealed; 
while  the  polished  surface,  which  dazzles 
all  day  long,  may  hide  a  heart  impervious 
to  every  moral  feeling. 


GERMAN  TRADESMEN. 

We  have  published,  at  different  times, 
anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  manners  of 
different  nations ;  all  of  them,  besides  mul- 
tiplying views  of  the  human  character  and 
condition,  serving  to  place  the  character 
and  condition  of  Americans  at  this  time,  in 
a  comparatively  advantageous  light.  We 
know  that  the  unfortunate  and  the  disaf- 
fected people  of  Europe,  look  to  our  western 
world  as  an  asylum ;  that  they  are  con- 
stantly coming  hither,  not  only  to  improve 
their  fortunes,  but  to  exert  the  energies 
and  to  assert  the  prerogatives  of  men.  It 
is  our  cordial  wish,  that  such  as  emigrate 


potism  to  neutralize  law,  and  overawe  our 
government ;  no  hereditary  monopolists  of 
wealth  and  honour,  to  depress  any  subor- 
dinate class  by  comparative  insignificance ; 
no  starving,  clamorous  host  of  suffering 
manufacturers;  no  bands  of  halfcnstructed, 
half-employed,  half-paid  artizans  strolling 
about  our  country,  seeking  rest  and  finding 
none;  searching  for  bread  and  receiving 
none. 

Look  into  all  the  countries  of  Europe; 
in  which  of  them  will  not  some  one  of  the 
evils  that  have  been  enumerated,  be  found 
to  exist  ?  That  portion  of  the  globe,  roost 
famed  for  all  that  is  glorious  in  past  and 
present  time ;  which  has  exhibited  arts  and 
arras,  science  and  literature,  virtue  and 


Capital  offences  are  not  often  committed 
in  Sweden ;  many  of  the  towns,  in  which 
there  are  provincial  courts  of  justice,  are 
therefore  without  an  executioner.  In  one 
of  these  a  criminal  was  sentenced  to  be 
hanged,  which  occasioned  great  embarrass- 
ment. It  was  found  necessary  to  engage 
a  hangman  who  lived  at  a  considerable 
distance,  who  would  require  the  expenses 
of  his  long  journey  to  be  paid  as  well  as 
the  customary  reward  of  the  two  crowns. 
\  young  tradesman  just  admitted  into  the 
city  council  (according  to  the  practice  upon 
these  occasions)  delivered  his  sentiments 
first  upon  this  business,  and  hoped  his 
brethren  would  approve  of  his  proposal : 
"Gentlemen,  (said  he)  I  think  we  bad  better 
give  the  malefactor  the  two  crowns,. and  let 
him  go  and  get  hanged  where  he  pleases." 


hither,  may  leave  their  vices  as  well  as  |  happiness,  in  the  most  splendid  aggregate 
their  calamities  behind  them ;  and  we  hope ; 
that  our  countrymen,  while  they  extend  to 
strangers  all  the  blessings  which  they  en- 
joy themselves  as  a  birth-right,  as  unalien- 
able, undisputed  gifts  of  God,  will  ever 
feel  their  own  peculiar  felicity  in  their  na- 
tional and  individual  enjoyment.     In  a 
moment  like  the  present,  when  general 
society  is  in  a  transition  from  the  state  of 
things  produced  by  wars,  to  that  state  pro- 
duced by  peace,  when  multitudes  are  with-  j 
drawn  from  avocations  determined  by  the  ! 
exigencies  of  past  times,  aod  forced  upon 
others  for  which  they  have  not  been  qual- 
ified by  previous  knowledge  or  habit ;  when  , 
necessity  suggests  what  a  man  wants,  be- 
fore  intelligence  enables  hiiu  to  supply  his 
wants;  before  the  power  of  accommoda- 
tion to  circumstances  is  acquired;  before 
rational  resources  are  discovered  and  ap- 
propriated, there  must  be  a  great  deal  of 
suffering.     Much  talent  must  lie  dormant ; 
innumerable  plans  prove  abortive ;  many ; 
enterprises  be  frustrated ;  hopes  must  be 
deferred,  and  virtue,  in  many  cases  must 
degenerate.     But  we  trust,  that  good  will 
be  -brought  out  of  evil ;  and  that  in  every 
class,  there  is  a  power  of  invention,  exer- 
tion, and  of  endurance,  that  will  enable 
us,  as  a  people,  to  exert  a  physical,  moral, 
and  intellectual  energy — sufficient  to  con- 
vert temporary  evils  into  lasting  benefits. 

When  we  consider  every  class  in  our 
community,  we  find  nothing  peculiar  to 
any  that  can  alarm  a  man  for  the  future 
well-being  of  that  class  of  bis  fellow  citi- 
zens. We  have  no  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment seeking  to  maintain  itself  at  our  ex- 
pense, and  pampering  its  members  to  the 
destruction  of  their  morals,  and  the  waste 
of  their  talents;  we  have  no  military  des* 


of  all — exhibits,  also,  a  most  miserable 
accompaniment  to  its  rich  blessings  and 
proud  honours.  What  oppression,  wbat 
superstition,  what  ignorance,  wbat  weak- 
ness, what  want  may  not  be  found,  amidst 
its  liberty,  its  religion,  its  learning,  its 
strength,  its  abundance?  Seeing  all  this, 
bow  does  it  become  us,  from  the  highest 
to  the  humblest,  to  estimate  and  cherish 
our  own  means  of  virtue,  strength,  and 
felicity.  We  can  best  learn  to  appreciate 
our  means  of  virtue  and  improvement,  by 
comparing  them  with  evils  inevitably  an- 
nexed to  certain  classes  of  men  in  certain 
other  countries;  and  making  our  own  pre- 
sent exemption  from  those  evils,  a  means 
of  preventing  them ;  and  of  acquiring,  along 
with  the  right  conduct  which  we  pursue,  a 
spirit  of  gratitude  for  the  advantages  we 
possess. 

The  labouring  and  mechanic  classes 
among  us,  may,  perhaps,  be  taught  im- 
pressively to  value  their  comforts,  and 
prospects,  their  hopes  and  responsibilities, 
by  the  following  melancholy  and  mortify- 
ing account  of  itinerant  German  trades- 
men. It  is  extracted  from  Jorgenson's 
Travels  in  Germany,  an  authentic  and  in- 
telligent work}  and  relates  to  a  recent  pe- 
riod, and  to  a  very  numerous  and  unfortun- 
ate portion  of  society  in  that  country. 

"  As  soon  as  a  youth  has  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship, be  is  compelled  to  take  his 
knapsack  on  his  back,  and  travel  into 
other  parts  of  Germany,  at  least  for  four 
years ;  without  which,  he  will  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  procure  employment,  and  will  be 
laughed  at  and  despised  by  others  of  the 
same  trade.  In  most  of  the  large  towns, 
there  is  a  kind  of  inn  established  for  each 
separate  trade,  to  which  all  the  travelling 
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journeymen  of  such  trades  resort,  on  their 
arrival.  In  some,  they  are  provided  (gratis) 
with  provisions  and  straw  for  a  number  of 
days;  but  men  of  other  trades  do  not  en- 
joy the  same  benefit.  For  instance,  shoe- 
makers may  go  to  the  inn  to  procure  a 
Bight's  lodging;  but  they  will  receive  no- 
thing more,  unless  they  can  pay  for  what 
they  call  for.  Coppersmiths  make  it  a 
practice  to  go  to  the  houses  of  the  master- 
tradesmen  in  every  considerable  town 
through  which  they  pass,  and  claim  some 
little  assistance,  which  ts  given  them.  Hence 
in  Germany,  some  are  called  rich,  and 
some  poor  trades,  according  to  the  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  the  journeymen  when 
travelling.  The  funds  to  defray  these  ex- 
penses, are  either  raised  by  a  kind  of  sub- 
scription, er  by  deducting  a  very  small 
proportion  from  the  journeymen's  weekly 
wages  when  at  work.  The  rule  is,  to  per- 
mit no  travelling  journeyman  to  remain 
longer  than  twenty-four  hours  in  one  place. 
If  he  cannot  in  that  time  find  employment, 
he  must  proceed  further.  Sometimes  ^how- 
ever, the  police  will  permit  him  to  stay  a 
few  days  longer,  if  he  have  any  prospects 
of  obtaining  work.  It  happens,  indeed, 
very  often,  that  these  men  are  so  poor, 
that  they  are  obliged  to  beg ;  but  whenever 
they  are  detected  begging,  they  are,  in 
some  places,  sent  away  immediately  ;  in 
others,  they  are  imprisoned  for  eight  or 
ten  days;  and  in  others,  they  receive  a 
sound  whipping.  This  foolish  mode  of 
sending  young  men  abroad  to  see  the 
world,  as  it  is  here  called,  is  attended  with 
the  most  pernicious  effects.  Their  morals 
are  totally  corrupted;  and  they  become 
addicted  to  drinking,  smoking,  riot,  and 
idleness;  Being  obliged  to  shift  and  shuffle 
about  in  the  world,  they  attain  a  certain 
degree  of  low  cunning,  not  at  ail  the  cha- 
racteristic of  a  German,  and,  in  fact,  be- 
come complete  vagrants. 

"  During  the  summer,  they  can  easily 
procure  work ;  but  as  they  know,  that  at 
this  season  the  masters  stand  in  need  of 
them,  they  are  careless  whether  they  please 
or  not.  The  moment  they  receive  their 
weekly  wages,  they  resort  to  the  public 
houses,  and  do  not  return  to  their  work 
till  all  their  money  is  spent,  which  is  gene- 
rally accomplished  on  the  Sunday  and  the 
Monday.  As  winter  approaches,  they  have 
nothing  to  do.  The  masters  now  take  their 
revenge;  they  will  not  keep  them  in  em- 
ployment ;  and  each  retains  no  more  than 


are  barely  sufficient  to  answer  his  present 
purposes.  The  men  are  now  compelled 
to  travel  again;  and  are  thus  exposed  to 
inconceivable  miseries  and  distresses,which, 
however,  rarely  produce  even  the  smallest 
influence  on  their  conduct  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer. Once  habituated  to  idle  practises, 
they  cannot,  or  will  not,  divest  themselves 
of  them. 

"  In  the  course  of  my  rambles,  I  entered 
a  lonely  public-house,  in  a  large  wood  be- 
tween Leipzig  and  Berlin,  where  I  have 
seen  nine  or  ten  of  these  poor  wretches 
huddled  together  for  a  night,  without  either 
shoes  or  stockings ;  some  were  even  desti- 
tute of  shirts.  Three  of  them  could  muster 
no  more  money  among  them,  than  would 
purchase  two  pennyworth  of  coarse  bread. 

"  In  the  month  of  January,  1817,  I  as- 
certained that  one  hundred  and  twenty 
journeymen  tailors,  all  in  quest  of  work, 
passed  through  Gustrow,  in  Mecklenburg ; 
a  place  by  no  means  situated  on  one  of  the 
great  leading  roads  of  Germany." 


From  BlackwowTs  Magaxine,  of  February*  1&20* 

AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

If  we  may  judge  from  an  article  in  the 
twenty-fifth  number  of  the  North- American 
Review,  which  has  just  come  into  our 
hands,  a  great  deal  of  wrath  has  been  very 
needlessly  and  absurdly  excited  among  our 
readers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
by  two  articles  "  on  the  state  of  Education 
and  Learning  in  the  United  States,"  which 
appeared  some  time  ago  in  this  miscellany. 
The  critic  who  has  honoured  us  so  far,  as 
to  make  these  papers  the  subject  of  a  very 
elaborate  review,  has  not,  we  think,  suc- 
ceeded in  pointing  out  any  very  important 
inaccuracies  in  the  facts  we  mentioned; 
and  if  the  conclusions  at  which  he  has  ar- 
rived be  rather  more  favourable  than  ours, 
we  can  only  say,  that  we  most  heartily 
hope  he  is  in  the  right,  and  we  in  the  wrong. 
To  prevent  mistakes,  however,  we  must 
inform  him,  that  bis  suspicions  concerning 
'  British  manufacture,'  are  entirely  unfound- 
ed. The  papers  on  which  he  has  com- 
mented, -were  altogether  written  by  a  coun- 
tryman of  his  own — a  young  gentleman  of 
very  extraordinary  talents,  whose  attain- 
ments, when  he  first  reached  Europe,  did 
great  honour  to  the  transatlantic  seminaries 
in  which  he  had  received  his  education ; 
and  who  has  now,  we  believe,  returned  to 
America,  improved  by  several  well-speut 


!  years  of  travel  and  of  study,  in  a  condition 
to  render  important  services  to  the  com- 
mon literature  of  his  own  country,  and  of 
ours. 

Our  American  critic  complains,  that  the 
productions  of  American  genius  are  never 
received  as  they  ought  to  be,  by  the  people 
of  England ;  that  a  certain  strange  mixture 
of  haughtiness,  jealousy,  and  indifference, 
is  manifested  on  every  occasion  when  any  • 
American  author  forms  the  subject  of  pro- 
fessional criticism  in  Britain ;  while,  to  our 
reading  public  at  large,  even  the  names  of 
some  men  whose  writings  do  the  highest 
honour  to  the  language  in  which  they  are 
written,  remain  at  this  moment  entirely 
unknown.  In  so  far,  we  are  free  to  con- 
fess, that  we  think  our  countrymen  do  lie 
open  to  this  last  reproach.  The  great 
names  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  cannot 
indeed  be^  numerous,  for  few  American 
writers  are  ever  talked  of,  even  by  Mr. 
Walsh  or  the  North- A  merican  Review  itself, 
with  whom  we  think  people  on  this  side 
the  water,  are  less  acquainted  than  they 
ought  to  be.  In  truth,  so  far  as  we  know, 
there  are  two  American  authors  only,  whose 
genius  has  reason  to  complain  of  British 
neglect,  and  with  a  very  great  deal  of  rea- 
son, both  unquestionably  may  do  so,  name- 
ly, Charles  Brockden  Brown  and  Wash- 
ington Irving. 

The  first  of  these  has  been  dead  for 
several  years;  and  the  periodical  works, 
by  his  contributions  to  which  he  was  best 
known  in  America  during  his  life  time,, 
have  long  since  followed  him:  but  his 
name  yet  lives,  although  not  as  it  ought  to. 
do,  in  his  novels.  The  earliest  and  the 
best  of  them,  Wieland,  Ormond,  Arthur 
Mervyn,  and  Edgar  Huntley,  are  to  be 
found  in  every  circulating  library,  both  in 
America  and  England ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing the  numbers  who  must  have  read  them,, 
and  the  commendations  they  have  received, 
from  some  judges  of  the  highest  authority t 
(above  all  from  Godwin,,  whose  manner  ' 
their  author  imitated  in  a  noble  style  of 
imitation,)  they  are  never  mentioned  among  . 
the,  classical  or  standard  works  of  that 
species  of  composition.  It  is  wonderful- 
how  much  of  thought,  power,  invention,  and 
genius,  are  for  ever  travelling  their  cold 
unworthy  rounds,  between  the  shelves  of 
circulating  libraries,  and  the  tables  or  pil- 
lows of  habitual  novel-readers.  The  works 
of  Brown,  and  of  many  other  writers  scarce- 
ly his  inferiors,  are  perused  day  after  day* 
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year  after  year,  by  boys  and  girls,  and 
persons  of  all  ages,  whose  minds  are  in- 
capable of  discriminating  the  nature  or 
merits  of  the  food  they  devour,  without 
being  read  once  in  many  years  by  any  one 
who  has  either  judgment  or  imagination  to 
understand  while  he  is  reading  them,  or 
memory  to  retain  the  smallest  impression 
of  their  contents  after  he  has  laid  them 

•  aside  ;  while  some  fortunate  accident,  not 
unfrequently  elevates,  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  into  every  thing  but  the 
Jiighest  order  of  celebrity  and  favour,  writ- 
ings of  the  same  species,  entirely  their  in- 
feriors in  every  quality  that  ought  to  com- 

«  mand  the  public  approbation.  We  ear- 
nestly recommend  these  novels  of  Brown 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  In  all  of 
them,  but  especially  in  Wieland,  they  will 
discern  the  traces  of  a  very  masterly  hand. 
Brown  was  not  indeed  a  Godwin ;  but  he 
possessed  much,  very  much,  of  the  same 
dark,  mysterious  power  of  imagination 
which  is  displayed  in  Caleb  Williams,  St. 
Leon,  and  Mandeville ;  much,  also,  of  the 
same  great  author's  deep  and  pathetic 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart ;  and  much 
of  his  bold  sweeping  flood  of  impassioned 
eloquence.  There  are  scenes  in  Wieland 
which  be  that  has  read  them  and  understood 
them  once,  can  never  forget;  touches  which 
enter  into  the  very  core  of  the  spirit,  and 
leave  their  glowing  traces  there  for  ever  be- 
hind them.  Wild  and  visionary  in  his  ge- 
neral views  of  human  society,  and  reasoning 
and  declaiming  like  a  mad-man  whenever 
the  abuses  of  human  power,  are  the  subjects 
on  which  he  enlarges ;  in  his  perceptions  of 
the  beauty  and  fitness  of  all  domestic  virtues, 
in  his  fine  sense  of  the  delicacies  of  love, 
friendship,  and  all  the  tenderness,  and  all 
the  heroism  of  individual  souls,  he  exhibits 
a  strange  example  of  the  inconsistency  of 
the  human  mind,  and  a  signal  lesson  how 
easily  persons  naturally  virtuous,  may,  if 
they  indulge  in  vague  bottomless  dreamings 
about  things  they  neither  know  nor  under- 
stand, become  blind  to  many  of  the  true 
interests  of  their  species,  and  be  the  ene- 
mies of  social  peace  and  happiness,  under 
the  mask  of  universal  reformers.  The  life 
of  this  strange  man,  was  a  restless  and 
unhappy  one.  The  thoughts  in  which  he 
delighted,  were  all  dark  and  gloomy ;  and 
in  reading  his  works,  we  cannot  help  paus- 
ing every  now  and  then,  amidst  the  stirring 
and  kindling  excitements  they  afford,  to 
reflect  of  what  sleepless  midnights  of  vo- 


luntary misery  the  impression  is  borne  by 
pages,  which  few  ever  turn  over,  except 
for  the  pnrpose  of  amusing  a  few  hours  of 
listless  or  vicious  indolence* 


SYMPATHY. 

Sympathy  is  that  principle  in  the  mind, 
which  enables  us  to  feel  the  sufferings  or 
participate  in  the  happiness  of  others,  and, 
considered  in  this  light,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  which  Providence  has  dispensed  to 
man ;  it  is  one  of  those  bonds  which  unite 
society  together,  and  were  its  influence  more 
extensively  felt,  would  render  the  human 
family  an  assemblage  of  brethren. 

Sympathy  is  the  parent  of  benevolence; 
and  all  the  actions  of  men  which  have  a 
tendency  to  alleviate  the  distress  or  increase 
the  comforts  of  their  fellow  creatures,  are  its 
offspring,  k  was  under  the  influence  of  this 
principle  that  Howard  devoted  his  life  and 
fortune  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  humanity 
— that  Clarkson  exerted  every  nerve  in 
procuring  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade — 
and  that  Benewet  travelled  through  the 
United  States  to  effect  the  emancipation  or 
to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  that  portion  of 
our  population  which  groans  under  the  gall- 
ing yoke  of  slavery. 

But  the  most  perfect  pattern  of  benevo- 
lence that  ever  was  exhibited  to  the  world, 
was  in  the  life  and  sufferings  of  the  Saviour 
of  mankind,  who  went  about  continually 
doing  good,  without  the  hope  of  private 
emolument,  or  a  wish  to  obtain  the  ap- 
plause of  the  world. 

The  blessed  effects  of  sympathy  are  not 
confined  to  making  a  man  useful  to  his  fel- 
low creatures ;.  they  also  advance  his  own 
happiness :  for  he  who  is  under  the  influence 
of  this  benign  principle,  derives  more  plea- 
sure from  viewing  a  well  cultivated  farm,  or 
witnessing  the  arrival  of  a  ship  laden  with 
the  rich  productions  of  foreign  countries, 
than  many  do  from  the  possession  of  them: 
he  feels  that  every  blessing  a  fellow  creature 
enjoys  is  so  much  added  in  the  stock  of 
human  felicity,  and  therefore  participates 
in  the  enjoyment  of  it :  he  feels  for  the  suf- 
ferings of  individual  misery,  and  therefore 
endeavours  to  alleviate  them.  But  his  sym- 
pathy is  not  that  poignant  grief  which  we 
feel  for  our  misfortunes :  it  is  rather  an  active 
principle,  which  incites  him  to  do  good ; 
and  in  following  its  dictates,  he  receives 
more  pleasure  than  is  equivalent  to  the  pain 
that  is  produced  by  contemplating  the 
object  of  it. 


When  the  chilling  blast  of  misfortune 
overtakes  a  man  with  unexpected  poverty ; 
when  all  his  prospects  of  earthly  bliss  and 
all  his  "  golden  dreams  of  pleasure"  have 
vanished— it  is  then  that  he  can  appreciate 
the  value  of  sympathising ;  be  sees  the  world 
with  unmeaning  compliments  or  expressions 
of  regard,  but  with  his  heart  weighed  down 
with  grief  for  the  calamities  of  his  friend. 

The  sacred  historian  informs  us  that  when 
the  friends  of  Job  saw  the  extent  of  his 
suffering,  "  they  sat  down  with  him  on  the 
ground  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  and 
none  spake  a  word  unto  him,  for  they  saw 
that  his  erief  was  very  great."  How  strong- 
ly is  feeling  depicted  in  their  behaviour  t 
They  knew  that  any  thing  they  could  say 
to  him  in  the  transport  of  grief,  would  be 
only  "  adding  fuel  to  the  flame ;"  but  in 
such  a  state  of  mind,  the  mere  presence 
of  a  friend  disperses  the  clouds  of  melan- 
choly, and  gives  hope  an  opportunity  of 
pointing  to  scenes  of  distant  prosperity, 
buoys  up  the  spirits,  and  directs  the  mind 
to  the  exertion  of  its  powers. 

Since,  then,  benevolence  is  so  conducive 
to  our  own  happiness,  and  productive  of  so 
much  good  to  the  community,  let  us  not 
smother  the  principle  which  produces  it.— 
Let  not  envy,  which  is  its  greatest  enemy, 
creep  in  and  misplace  it ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, let  us  cherish  this  fellow  feeling  for 
the  success  or  misfortunes  of  others,  as  the 
strongest  tie  that  unites  mankind  together 
in  the  pursuit  of  good,  and  the  principle 
which  makes  society  the  source  of  enjoy- 
ment.— Columbian  Telescope. 


ANECDOTES. 

English  French. — We  have  often  laughed 
at  the  drollery  of  the  lady  who  translated 
to  a  gentleman  the  title  of  the  play  of  Love9* 
Last  Shifty  in  the  following  manner — La 
derniere  Chemise  de  V Amour  !"  An  En- 
lish  lord  lately  explaining  to  another  that  a 
lady  had  passed  her  cinq  lustres,  said  she 
reckoned  "cinq  candelabres  P* 


Politeness. — At  the  battle  of  Spires,  a 
regiment  had  or  Jers  not  to  grant  any  quar- 
ter; and  an  unhappy  enemy,  wounded  and 
disarmed,  begged  hard  for  his  life  from  one 
of  its  officers.  Touched  with  his  situation, 
the  other  replied,  u  I  pity  your  misfortune, 
and— ask  any  thing  else  but  that,  and  upon 
my  honour  I  will  grant  your  request !" 
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POETRY. 
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TO  HARRIET. 

Twas  solemn  midnight ;  doll  and  distent  swelling, 

Passaic's  cat'ract  wak'd  tbe  mountain  scene  ; 
And  late-fared  cotter,  near  his  lonely  dwelling, 

With  heart-fond,  hoping,  breath'd  his  song  be- 
tween. 
Twas  early  spring!  calm,  lucidly,  and  sparkling 

Tbe  full-orb'd  moon  upon  the  waters  lay ; 
Beneath  the  woodland-side — fantastic,  darkling, 

The  damp,  cbill  mist,  crept  silently  away. 

Oh !  twas  that  hoar,  when  on  the  bosom  stealing, 

Those  murmur  d  melodies  of  fleeted  yean, 
Restore  some  blissful  scene — some  tender  feeling, 

And  claim  their  tribute  of  unconscious  tears.1 
The  shooting  stars,  ado  wo  the  heavens  stream- 
ing, 

Seera'd  warning  emblems  of  uncertain  fame ; 
Emerging — shining — fading — faintly  gleaming. 

They  sunk ! — 'tis  Iiard  to  win  and  keep  a  name ! 

Twas  solemn  midnight!  life's  sweet  time  for 

sleeping, 

Yet  one  poor  minstrel,  in  his  breesy  room, 

Bent  low  and  studious — oft  in  sadness  weeping, 

While  busy  memYy  wrapt  bis  soul  In  gloom! 

Ah !  he  bad  dhm'd  and  iornly  -pale  as  sorrow, 

His  close-worn  pen,  that  seldom  dips  in  good, 
He  dipp'd — and  paus'd — and  dipp'd— apt  thoughts 
to  borrow,  - 
When  ertak — the  door! — a  maid  before  him 
stood. 

The  little  modest  bell,  that  blossoms  wildly, 

Like  trembling  merit,  in  the  greenwood  shade, 
Was  sprinkled  o'er  her  hair — and  sweetly,  mildly 

Upon  her  cheek  a  smile  alluring  play'd ! 
A  fitful  glow  of  pity,  grief,  and  gladness, 

With  nameless  fantasies,  her  eyes  expressed ; 
Whence  mingled  tears,  of  anger  and  of  sadness, 

Stole  softly  down  to  gem  her  snowy  breast ! 

Her  oval  face,  a  flush  of  rustic  folly- 
Enthusiast  truth,  and  outlaw'd  feeling  wore; 

Afresh  and  glittering  branch  of  mountain-holly, 
One  blushing  hand,  with  graceful  promptness 
bore: 

A  lyre  with  thirteen  strings,  engag'd  the  other, 
O'er  whose  rude  frame  a  starry  mantle  fell ; 

Those  eyes  of  pious  blue  beam'd  on  that  poet — 
Ob !  'twas  his  country's  muse—he  knew  her 
well. 

He  gaz'd— he  bow 'd— be  inly  shrank— he  trem- 
bled 
Like  recreant  guilt  ?  all  mute,  with  lips  apart : 
His  guise  was  gone — though  he  had  oft  dis- 
sembled, 
For,  "  Wretch!  thou'st  wrong'd  a  mdy,"— said 
his  heart. 
She  threw  tbe  bard  a  glance,  o'er  full  of  meaning, 

Where  anger,  gentleness,  and  pity  reign'd ; 
As  be,  his  bead  upon  his  elbow  leaning, 
Look'd  humbly  down,  she  meekly  thus  cbm- 
pbin'd. 


"  Ah !  why,  ungentle  minstrel',,  wilt  thou  ever 

Compel  me  weeping  from  my  native  bowers  ? 
Surely  thou  canst  feel,  and  might'st  be  clever, 
And  dress  thine  own  and  others'  paths  with 
flowers! 
Offend  a  lady !— fie!  oh,  fie  upon  thee  !— 

Fame  shall  forget  thee  in  succeeding  time ; 
Those  gems  of  Heaven's  bright 'ning  oft  have  won 
thee— 
And  pollish'd  brilliance  claims  the  smoothest 
rhyme. 

"  Offend  a  lady !  know,  thou  pridefnl  blossom, 

Thy  must,  young  ingrate  !  is  a  lady  too ; 
And,  when  thou  wound'st  a  kind  and  tender  bo- 
som, 

Hers  is  the  present  anguish,  hers  the  rue. 
Shame,  truant  minstrel !  where  had  flown  thy 
manners  ? 

The  winning  compliments  T  measur'd  thee  ? 
Repent,  and  weep!  may  joy  desert  thy  banners— 

Now  never  say  thou  wert  inspired  by  me." 

Oh  !  then,  feer  lovely  hand  in  sorrow  waving, 
She  sigh'd  farewell— oft  look'd— oft  wept— oft 
s  mi  I'd : 

As  Eve  left  Eden— turning  still  while  leaving, 
For  be,  the  minstrel,  was  her  youngest  child. 

He  struggled— etretch'd  his  arms— cried, "  Muse, 
oh !  linger— 
With  life — with  very  life,  I  will  atone : 

Desert  me  not  when  poor— »or  point  thy  finger- 
Without  his  muse,  theipoet  feels  alone. 

He  mark'd — all  cbill'd,  and  fii'd,  and  scarcely 
breathing, 
While  down  the  breeze  her  lyre's  soft  music 
died, 
Mid  her  dark  tresses  tbe  last  moonbeams  wreath- 
ing* 
And,  dim  through  tears,  her  gliding  form  de- 
scried. 
Still,  less'ning  on  his  sight  with  playful  motion, 
That  hallow 'd  mantle  stream 'd  and  floated  fair; 
Till,  as  the  eve-star  meets  the  wavetas  ocean, 
It  fluttered— sunk — it  melted  Into  air ! 

Yes,  hapless  wight !  she  fled  while  thon  wert 
sighing  — 

"  Adieu  sweet  peace  of  soul,  and  song  divine ; 
My  present  fame's  not  worth  two  straws  of  oaten: 

Nor  crown,  nor  monument  shall  e'er  be  mine !" 
He  rose— he  brush 'd  his  coat— for  e'en  a  poet, 

Though  certes  very  poor,  may  brush  a  coat! 
He  sought  that  lady?  no— the  world  might  know  it, 

He  siez'd  a  razor!  laid  it  down— and  wrote ! 

"  Lady  !  by  all  that  truth  reveres  and  fancy  hal 
lows— 

The  spell  of  beauty,  or  the  charm  of  song, 
Tbe  claims  of  genius,  or  the  hopes  of  virtue— 

I  ne'er  design'd  thy  sensate  bosom  wrong. 
If  wit  must  wreck  and  waste  tbe  shrine  of  feeling, 

Must  plunge  the  bleeding  heart  in  deeper  night, 
Must  scoff  at  those  in  holy  sorrow  kneeling— 

Oh  !  'tis  but  point  much  labour  gives  to  spite!" 

Thus  thought  the  bard— thus  wrote,  with  truth 

most  fervent. 
Thus,  lady !  thinks  and  writes  thy  humble  ser- 
vant, 

S.  of  New -Jersit. 
Patterson,  April  2d,  1829. 
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TO  IDA. 

Ah !  what  avails  the  shield  of  truth, 
The  charm  of  virtue,  beauty,  youth, 
Against  that  fiend,  deform 'd,  uncouth, 

Whose  wounde  no  lenient  balm  can  dose  ? 
Assail'd  by  Slahdbb's  venom 'd  tooth. 
The  sensate  mind  must  droop,  forsooth, 

And  wither  like  a  canker' d  rose ! 
Has  Ida  ever  felt  the  pang, 
Of  Calumny's  inveterate  fang  ? 
Then  own,  that  minstrel  never  sang 
(Of  "  all  the  woes"  from  guilt  that  sprang) 

Of  deeper,  dreader,  deadlier  foes. 

Has  Ida  ever  been  betray 'd 
By  secret  foes,  in  ambush  laid, 
To  plot  and  stab  beneath  the  shade, 
Whose  viewless  shafts  have  mock'd  tbe  aid 
Of  Virtue's  buckler,  to  evade  , 

The  cruel,  pointed,  venom'd  barb  ? 
Then,  minstrel  fair— (whoe'er  thou  be) 
There  is,  between  thyself  and  me, 
A  sighing  cord  of  sympathy ; 
For  I  have,  also,  felt  like  thee, 
The  eureless  wounds  of  Calumny, 
Vfbo  kist'd  and  stabb'd— for  Ida,  he 

Had  stolen  honest  friendship's  garb ! 

But  what,  alas !  avails  complaint  ? 
Be  man  more  holy  than  a  saint — 
Be  lovely  woman  "  chaste  as  snow 
And  pure  as  ice,"  she  still  must  know 
The  keenest  pang  of  human  wo, 

The  rankling  wound  of  Calamity  • 
But  hear  a  Saviour's  accents  mild— 
"  The  persecuted  and  rtviVd 

Are  blessed" — saith  the  Lord. 
Then  still,  in  conscious  virtue  clad, 
11  Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad, 

For  great  is  your  reward" 

SELIM. 
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TO  

Why  droops  tbine  eye  so  rayiess  now, 
And  sorrow's  gloom  o'ercloud  thy  brow, 

Where  joy  once  shone  so  bright  ? 
Ah !  bast  thou  felt  the  painful  throe, 
Which  hearts  like  thine  must  ever  know, 

When  fades  dear  friendship's  light? 

Oh !  thou  could  st  dearly  prize  the  ray, 
That  once  ilium 'd  affection's  day, 

And  cheer'd  thy  darkest  hours : 
But  now  that  ray  has  ceas'd  to  shine*— 
But  now  thy  friend  no  more  is  thine, 

How  dread  the  storms  that  lower ! 

Yet,  though  the  world  may  frown  on  thee, 
As  it  has  darkly  frown'd  on  me, 

/'//ever  hold  thee  dear. 
Yes,  though  thy  hope  has  faded  quite, 
And  dark  thine  hour  of  sorrow's  night, 

I'll  give  thee  "  tear  for  tear." 

HOREOTIU*. 
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LAMENT  FOR  ERIN. 

Written  at  ike  age  of  Sixteen. 

Bard  of  days  that  are  past!  take  tby  harp  from 
the  willow, 
Tune  its  strings  unto  glory  gone  down  to  the 
grave; 
The  blast  bloweth  rudely,  and  loud  roars  the 
billow. 
But  they  both  shall  be  mute— sing  the  songs  of 
the  brave ! 
Spirit  of  floods !  restrain  the  proud  billow, 
Spirit  of  winds !  lay  the  blast  on  its  pillow, 
For  the  bard  of  old  times  sings  the  songs  of  the 
brave. 

SONG. 

Silent  as  death  is  the  hall  of  my  sires ; 

Still  as  the  tomb  is  the  song  of  the  brave ; 
The  tempests  of  ages  have  quenched  my  fires, 

And  I  dimly  espy  the  dark  shades  of  the  grave. 

Bat  yet  while  my  light,  though  dimly  it  beameth, 
Sheds  its  last  length'nuig  stream  on  the  sha- 
dowy gloom, 

My  soul, unsubdued,  and  unquenchable  beameth, 
For  Eriji,  the  land  of  the  warriors,  my  home. 

Erie  !  oh,  Erin !  subdued  and  forsaken, 
The  rays  of  tby  glory  are  gone  on  the  wave ! 

But   thy  name  to  the  end  of  the  world  shall 
awaken 
The  slumbers  of  vaiour,though  cold  in  the  grave. 

Oh !  dear  to  my  heart  is  the  land  of  my  sires ! 

Dear  as  the  memory  of  joys  that  are  past ; 
When  we  sat  in  our  halls  by  the  light  of  our  fires, 

Defying  the  tempest  and  cold  rushing  Wast. 

Behind  the  blue  hills  the  bright  sun  is  descending, 
To  the  dark  land  of  ghosts  my  spirit  is  wending, 
Not  a  moment  of  life  do  1  now  wish  to  borrow, 
I  can  look  from  my  cloud  on  the  storm  of  to- 
morrow ! 

F.  W.  S. 

On  the  rage  for  wearing  Spectacle*. 

Why  should  so  many  beads  at  once, 
Of  snch  weak  vision  all  complain— 

The  eye%  of  every  stupid  dunce, 
Have  caught  the  weakness  of  the  brain. 

Frank,  who  will  any  friend  supply, 

Lent  me  ten  guineas — u  Come,"  said  I, 

"  Give  me  a  pen,  it  is  but  fair, 

You  take  my  note:" — quoth  he,  "  Hold  there 

Jack !  to  the  cash  I've  bid  adieu  ; — 

No  need  to  waste  my  paper  too !" 


As  two  bucks,  arm  in  arm,  were  meandring  the 

street, 
As  chock  full  of  wine  as  an  egg  is  of  meat;— 
"  Hold  fast  to  my  arm,"  exclaim'd  Harry  to  Paul, 
•~<  For  united  we  stand,  divided  we  fall." 

Brutus,  unmov'd,  heard  how  his  Portia  fell  : 
Should  Jack's  wife  die,  he  would  behave  as  well. 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY,  APRIL  16,  1820. 

HEMAN  HOWLETT, 

Agent  for  the  Ladies'  Literary  Cabinet  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, has  opened  an  office  at  No.  187  South 
Front-street,  where  a  variety  of  BOOKS  and 
STATION ARYare  kept  constantly  for  sale,  com- 
prising all  the  JVew  Publication*. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Philo  Pottos  is  informed  that  the  following 
rhymes,  for  nicer  and  month,  may  answer  his 
purpose,  unless  he  is  too  fastidious.  For  instance, 
in  his  proposed  address  to  F.  he  may  say — 

Dear  girl !  thy  heart  I  fain  would  pilfer, 

A  treasure  worth  its  weight  in  silver. 

For  thou  art  fair  as  she  who  run'th, 

Around  our  planet  once  amonth — 
alluding  to  the  moon,  which  is  a  comparison 
often  adopted  by  poets  with  fate  effect. 

Imprisonment  for  Debt. — A  new  periodical  pub- 
lication has  just  been  started  in  this  city,  entitled 
"  The    Remembrancer,  or  Debtor's   Prison  Re- 
corder"—-edited  by  the  present  victims  of  this 
detested  system,  who  are  now  incarcerated  in 
loathsome  cells  for  the  crime  of  being  poor !    It 
will  b«  published  weekly,  by  J.  B.  Jansen  No.  16 
Chatham-street ;  each  number  will  compriseietgA/ 
pages,  octavo;  and  contain  "  a  succinct  accouut 
and  correct  history  of  the  interesting  incidents 
which  daily  occur  in  the  Debtor's  Prison — a  cor- 
rect journal  of  prisoners  received  and  discharged 
from  time  to  time,  with  such  remarks  as  may 
grow  out  of  peculiar  persecution  or  other  causes; 
nor  will  it  neglect  to  announce  the  number  of 
those  who  are  supplied  with  food  from  that  ines-  i 
timable  body,  the  Humane  Society,  to  whom  the  j 
profits  of  this  publication  will  be  faithfully  ap-  , 
plied,  as  a  small  testimonial  of  the  gratitude  felt ! 
by  the  unfortunate  inmates  of  the  prison,  for  ; 
their  distinguished  benificence.,> 

NEW  ENGLISH  PUBLICATIONS. 

Just  received, "  The  Mystery  of  the  Abbey ;  or, 
the  Widows  Fireside."  A  Romance,  in  two  vols. ; 

Also — "  The  Shooter's  Companion;"  or,  Di- 
rections for  the  breeding  and  management  of 
Setters  and  Pointers,  with  an  historical  descrip- 
tion of  Winged  Game — with  plates.  London 
edition.  1819.  For  sale  at  the  Cabinet  Book- 
store, 236  Broadway. 

Rational  Amusement.— We  cannot,  in  justice, 
refrain  from  inviting  the  attention  of  our  fair 
readers,  to  the  advertisement  of  Mr.  Dwyer,  in 
this  number  of  the  Cabinet.  All  who  love  good 
singing  and  chaste  recitation,  cannot  fail  of  being 
pleased  by  the  entertainments  of  Monday  even- 
ing. We  sincerely  think  that  fifty  cents  could 
not  be  more  innocently  or  rationally  spent,  (by 
those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  amuse- 
mentj)  than  in  buying  a  ticket  for  this  exhibition. 
Apply  at  the  CABINET  BOOKSTORE,  No.  236 
Broadway. 


AT  THE  CITY-HOTEL, 

On  Monday  Evening f  April  17> 

MR.  DWYER 

Respectfully  Informs  his  friends  and  the  public* 
that  he  will  give  his  Entertainment  of 

SA.V6  S0TIC1-, 

Or,  an  Amulet  to  djspel  Melancholy, 

"  With  mirtb,  that  wrinkled  Care  derides/ 
And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides." 
MR  LEWIS 

From  London,  (his  second  appearance  in  America,) 
and  Mr.  LAMB,  will  give  their  assistance,  and 
other  professional  gentlemen.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  the  following  Glees,  Songs,  and  DutU,  wiQ 
be  sung. 

QUes.—"  Ob,  why  to  be  happy !"  "  Red  Croat 
Knight,"  and  "  Ye  Shepherds  tell  me." 

Duets.—**  Rest  Weary  Traveller,"  "  Time  hat 
not  thinn'd  my  flowing  hair." 

.Songs.—"  Auld  Lang  Syne,""  Dr.  Brown,'*  «Tbe 
Washing  Day,"  (by  desire)  "  the  Cobbler  and 
the  Miller's  Maid,"  <<  Oh !  say  not  Woman's 
heart  is  bought,"  "  Oh  !  can  I  e'er  forget  thee 
Love,"  "  the  Sun  that  lights  the  Roses,"  and 
"  Why  Ella  dear,"  adapted  to  the  celebrated 
Venecian  air,  by  Vioganone,  of  Mama  Mia. 
Performance  to  commence  at  half  past  seven 

o'clock. 
U"  Tickets,  at  60  cents  each,  to  be  had  at  the 

CityHotel,  and  Cabinet  Bookstore,236 Broadway m 


MARRIED, 

On  Monday  evening,  3d  inst.  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Lyell,  Mr.  Joseph  Pettit,  to  Miss  Emma 
Peshine,  youngest  daughter  of  John  Peshine, 
deceased,  ail  of  this  city. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  4th  inst.  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Crowell,  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Dodge,  to  Miss  Julia 
Ann  Brooks,  all  of  this  city. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  6tb  inst.  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Milnor,  Mr.  William  B.  Curtis,  to  Miss  Susan 
A.  M.  Hawley,  daughter  of  William  Haw  ley, 
Esq.  ail  of  this  city. 

Same  day,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hobart, 
Lieut.  John  Gallagher,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  to 
Miss  Catherine  H.Lawrence,  daughter  of  Na- 
thaniel Lawrence  Esq. 

At  Peekskill,  on  Sunday  evening,  2d  inst.  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Maclean,  Mr.  Judson  H.  Gilbert,  to 
Miss  Mahala  Christian,  both  of  that  place. 

DIED^ 

On  Thursday,  4th  inst.  Mr.  Warren  M.Wil- 
liams, merchant,  aged  24  years. 

On  Thursday,  6th  inst.  Mr.  William  M.  Sum- 
mers, in  the  39th  )  ear  of  his  age. 

On  Sunday  9th  inst.  Sarah,  wife  of  Isaac  G. 
Ogden,  Esq. 

On  Monday  morning,  10th  inst.  after  a  few 
days  illness  of  pleurisy,  Capt.  Isaac  J.  Seaman, 
late  master  of  the  schooner  Ariadne. 

At  Boston,  Mrs.  Mary  Singleton,  aged.79. 
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UESIGrNATIOX. 

AN  ORIGINAL  TALE. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

The  foregoing  letter  gave*  existence  to  a 
variety  of  new  sensations  in  the  mind  of 
our  heroine;  and  if  it  did  not  produce  all 
the  happy  effects  intended  by  the  benevo- 
lent writer,  it  enabled  her  to  meet  the  fa- 
mily at  dinner,  with  a  serenity  of  heart 
that  shed  a  beautiful  placidity  over  her 
lovely  and  interesting  countenance.  But, 
alas!  new  trials,  severe  and  unexpected, 
awaited  the  ill-fated  girl;  for  her  affection- 
ate salutations  were  now,  for  the  first  time, 
met  by  a  cold  reserve  which  almost  chilled 
the  vital  current  of  her  heart.  Such  a  re- 
ception, after  a  temporary  confinement  to 
her  chamber,  much  astonished  and  dis- 
tressed her  generous  and  susceptible  mind. 
Unconscious  of  having  given  offence  to 
any  human  being,  she  knew  not  how  to 
account  for  the  cool  and  distant  politeness 
with  which  she  was  now  treated  by  those 
whom  she  had  been  induced  to  consider 
her  dearest  friends.  Mrs.  Freeman  and 
Matilda  had  evidently  been  in  tears ;  but 
the  countenance  of  Augusta,  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  affected  pity,  illumed  at  inter- 
vals by  the  smile  of  malicious  triumph. 

Adelaide's  sensations  soon  became  dis- 
tressing in  the  extreme;  for  she  found  her- 
self encountered  by  that  kind  of  tacit  ac- 
cusation, which  renders  all  attempts  at 
explanation  or  apology  either  impertinent 
or  humiliating.  After  a  momentary  strug- 
gle, however,  between  sensibility  and  pride, 
the  latter  happily  obtained  the  ascendancy, 
and  enabled  her  to  affect  a  composure 
which  was  foreign  to  her  feelings. 

Like  every  other  passion  of  the  human 
breart,  Pains  is  a  very  useful  servant,  and 
never  dangerous,  unless  we  permit  him  to 
rebel  and  become  our  master.  In  the  ser- 
vice of  our,  heroine,  however,  he  generally 
knew  his  place ;  and,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, only  ventured  to  whisper  an  admoni 
tory  word  to  her  bosom;—"  When  accu- 


sers condescend  to  speak,  it  is  time  enough 
for  conscious'integrity  to  reply." 

After  various  fruitless  attempts  to  pro- 
mote a  general  conversation,  Adelaide  at 
length  made  some  common-place  remark 
on  the  weather,  which  drew  from  Augusta 
tile  following  exclamation  :— 

"  This  incessant  rain,  renders  one  pro- 
vokingly  stupid !  Don't  you  think  so,  Miss 
Dopant  ?" 

"  I  can  only  answer  for  0lte,,,  returned 
Adelaide.    "  To  me,  it  is  very  reviving." 

u  It  deprives  you  of  your  favourite  ram- 
bles." 

u  True;  bqt  it  neither  deprives  me  of 
my  favourite  authors,  nor  an  interchange 
of  sentiment  with  those  I  love.  This  morn- 
ing, for  instance,  I  have  devoted  to  a  letter 
from  the  dearest,  the  best  of  friends." 

"  Well,  you  are  a  happy  girl ;  poor  I, 
have  no  such  antidote  for  ennui  in  this 
horrible  retreat.  But  when  does  the  '  dear- 
est, best  of  friends,'  promise  to  pay  us  an- 
other flying  visit  ?" 

Adelaide  coloured  at  this  malicious  ques- 
tion ;  but  it  was  the  effusion  of  honest  in- 
dignation. Before  she  could  frame  a  reply, 
Mrs.  Freeman  cooly  observed,  that  she  had 
also  that  morniug  received  a  letter  from 
New- York.  Augusta  seized  the  occasion 
to  display,  what  she  considered,  a  witticism. 

'*  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  neither 
yours  nor  Miss  Duporit's  are  female  letters, 
or  they  could  not  have  travelled  in  the 
same  vehicle  without  blabbing  their  secrets 
to*  each  other." 

"  Your  sarcasm  will  hardly  apply  to 
every  female,97  said  Matilda,  "  we  cannot, 
for  instance,  accuse  our  dear  Adelaide  of 
too  great  a  propensity  to  confide  her  secrets 
to  female  discretion."  • 

"  <  Our  dear  Adelaide}  "  retorted  Au- 
gusta, u  is,  of  course,  an  exception." 

"  I  must  take  it  for  granted  that  your 
remark  is  pregnant  with  wit,"  answered 
Adelaide,  "  although  I  have  not  the  pene- 
tration to  comprehend  it.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  my  letter  was  not  from  a  female ; 
but  it  is  not  true  that  it  travelled  in  the 
same  vehicle  wkh  your  aunt's.  They  must 
have  met  at  Mr.  Godwin's." 

"  Then  yours  was  not  from  the  city  ?" 
[asked  Mrs.  Freeman* 


"  I  thought  you  all  knew,  madam,  that 
I  had  formed  no  acquaintances  in  New- 
York.  My  letter  of  this  morning  was  from 
Mr.  Vernon." 

"  Indeed !"  simpered  Augusta ;  "  why 
how  is  it  possible  that  you  could  be  enter- 
tained a  whole  morning  with  a  letter  from 
an  old  rustic  parson  ?  Now,  confess  that 
you  would  have  preferred  a  tete-a-tete  with 
a  young  polished  sea  captain.  But,  come, 
dismiss  that  prudish  frown.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  censure  your  taste,  for  as  Corneille 
says— 

"  L'amoar  aoumet  la  terre,  assujettit  lea  cieux — 
Les  rob  soat  a  sea  pieds,  il  gouverne  lei  dieux."' 

You  understand  French,  I  believe,  Miss 
Dupont  ?" 

"  Indifferently — but  sufficiently  to  repeat 
a  sentence  from  La  Bruyere — '  La  moqueric 
est  souvcnt  une  indigence  d'esprit.9  "t 

"Well,  you  must  excuse  me ;  you  know  I 
am  diseur  des  bone  mots£  and  that  V amour- 
propre  est  leplus  grand  de  torn  les  flat' 
teurs."\\ 

"I  am  often  surprised,"  said  Matilda, 
u  that  so  loyal  a  tongue  as  my  sister's, 
should  be  so  frequently  moved  by  French 
influence.99 

"  *  (Pest  ma  fagon  de  parler.9^  But 
why  have  you  deserted  the  Fairy's  Grotto, 
Miss  Dupont,  when  you  profess  to  be  so 
fond  of  retirement  and  seclusion  ?  How 
long  since  it  lost  the  magic  charm  which 
once  rendered  it  sp  delightful  a  retreat?" 

"  Ever  since  the  fairy's  ring  was  pro- 
faned by  the  unhallowed  footsteps  of  pry* 
ing  curiosity,"  answered  Adelaide,  with- 
a  suffusion  of  countenance  that  was  instant- 
ly reflected  from  the  face  of  her  malicious 
tormentor.  "  I  have  discovered  that  les 
mur allies  ont  des  oreilles.99^' 


*  "  Love  rules  o'er  the  earth,  and  controls  the 

heavens — 
Kings  are  at  his  feet,  and  gods  are  bis  subjects.'* 

t  Jesting,  in  some  cases,  only  proves  a  want 
of  understanding. 

X  A  sayer  of  good 'things — meaning,  a  would- 
be  wit. 

||  Self-love  is  the  greatest  of  all  flatterers. 

§  It  is  the  mode  in  which  I  choose  to  express 
myself. 

1T  Walls  have  ears;  meaning,  we  must  be  cau- 
tious in  sneaking.  • 
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«  Ben  trovatof*  if  my  sister  prefers 
Italian  to  French.19 

"0!I  have  no  objection  to  humour 
your  propensity,"  replied  Matilda,  coolly. 
Adjustezvos flutes.  Dieu  defend  ledroit.i" 

"  Dieu  me  conduisse  P*%  ejaculated  the 
almost  weeping  Adelaide.  "  If  there  be 
a  discord,  I  must  have  struck  too  low  a 
key,  relying  on  ingenuous  friendship  to 
set  me  right."  f 

•"  Is  modern  friendship,  then,  always 
ingenuous  r"  asked  Matilda,  in  a  softened 
tone. 

"  My  own  heart  tells  me  that  genuine 
friendship,  can  never  be  otherwise;  and 
you  will  agree  with  me,  that  t7  est  plus 
konteux  de  se  defer  de  ses  amis,  que  (Fen 
tire  trompe."\\ 

"  Come,  come !  exclaimed  Augusta,  ris- 
ing from  the  table ;  autant  en  importe  le 
•en*\§  Let  us  change  the  subject.  I  have 
just  received  a  collection  of  new  music,  on 
which  I  wish  to  hear  Miss  Dupont's  opinion, 
as  cousin  George  expects  me  to  execute 
them  on  the  harp  at  my  birth-day  fete,  on 
Tuesday  next." 

"  Has  he,  then,  promised  to  be  present  ?" 
Inquired  Adelaide. 

"  Undoubtedly  be  has;  and  will  bring 
his  friend  with  him  also,  captain  Bellamy." 

"  His  friendP7  unconsciously  echoed 
our  heroine,  in  a  tone  that  somewhat  sur- 
prised her  auditors. 

"Does  Adelaide  imagine  that  genuine 
friendship  is  confined  to  our  sex  ?"  asked 
Matilda. 

"  That  question,"  replied  Adelaide, 
"  must  be  liberally  discussed  between  this 
and  Tuesday  next.  In  the  mean  time, 
Mrs.  Freeman,  I  wish  to  consult  you  on  a 
subject  suggested  by  my  venerable  friend, 
Mr.  Vernon,  if  you  will  have  the  goodness 
to  spare  half  an  hour  for  the  purpose." 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Freeman  and  Adelaide 
were  left  by  themselves,  the  latter  thus 
cautiously  broke  the  subject  nearest  her 
heart: — 

"  With  such  weighty  reasons  as  I  pos- 
sess, for  believing  that  you  feel  interested 
in  my  welfare,  I  needed  not  the  suggestion 


*  Well  found — an  ingenious  solution — a  nappy 
suggestion. 

t  Make  yocur  Antes  agree — God  defend  the 
right 

%  May  God  conduct  me ! 

fj  It  is  more  disgraceful  to  suspect  our  friends 
than  to  be  decebtd  by  tbem. 

§  So  much  the  wind  carries  away;  meaning, 
"this  fa  all  Idle  talk" 


of  my  venerable  friend,  to  solicit  your  ad- 
vice on  a  subject  of  peculiar  delicacy,  had 
I  not  been  led  to  consider  myself  bound 
to  silence  for  an  indefinite  period.  You 
have  to-day  indirectly  chided  this  apparent 
want  of  confidence  in  those  to  whom  I  am 
so  deeply  indebted.  With  your  kind  per- 
mission, therefore,  my  dear  madam,  I  will 
now  atone  for  the  unintentional  error,  by 
submitting  every  circumstance  to  your  can- 
did and  impartial  judgment ;  believing,  with 
my  affectionate  guardian,  that  you  are  the 
most  proper  friend  I  can  consult  on  this 
occasion.  But  in  order  to  give  you  a  cor- 
rect view  of  the  whole  subject,  I  must  go 
back  to  the  period  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  first 
introduction  to  your  house." 

"  I  believe,  my  young  friend,"  replied 
Mrs.  Freeman,  "  that  I  can  spare  you  the 
unnecessary  recapitulation  of  a  series  of 
circumstances  resulting  from  that  incident, 
by  informing  you  that  they  were  all  com- 
municated to  me  this  morning,  in  a  letter 
from  my  son." 

"  How  is  that  possible?    From  whom 
did  he  obtain  them  ?" 
- "  From  Bellamy  himself." 

"  Indeed !  for  this  I  was  not  prepared." 

"  Why  ?  Was  Bellamy  also  enjoined  to 
secrecy?" 

"  As  you  are  now  acquainted  with  the 
affair,  was  it  not  reasonable  to  infer  that 
he  would  so  consider  himself?" 

"  Perhaps  he  believes,  with  me,  that  no 
utility  can  ever  result  from  mystery  and 
concealment." 

"  Well,  my  dear  madam,  admitting  it — 
if  my  folly  in  this  respect,  has  not  entirely 
forfeited  me  your  friendship,  may  I  venture 
to  solicit  your  counsel  on  the  sabject  ?  In- 
crease the  weight  of  gratitude  I  feel  towards 
you,  by  advising  me  as  you  would  a  daugh- 
ter." 

"  Had  I  been  consulted  sooner,"  replied 
Mrs.  Freeman,  with  a  sigh,  "  my  advice 
perhaps  would  have  been  different.  As  it 
is, -and  as  matters  now  stand  between  you, 
I  should  deem  it  impertinent  to  interfere 
with  your  arrangements.  Situated  as  you 
are,  therefore,  I  would  certainly  advise  a 
daughter  to  marry  Mr.  Bellamy." 

"  O  heavens !  my  dear  madam,  are  you 
in  earnest !" 

"  Most  solemnly  so— and  in  giving  you 
this  advice,  I  do  but  reiterate  the  sentiments 
of  my  unfortunate  son." 

Adelaide  could  not  reply;— a  misty  va- 
pour floated  before  her  vision  5  her  head 


swam,  and  it  was  with  no  small  exertion 
that  she  retained  her  seat.  Alarmed  at  the 
deathly  hue  of  her  countenance,  Mrs.  Free- 
man flew  to  her  assistance,  and  tenderly 
supported  her  in  her  arms. 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  my  dearest  ma- 
dam," replied  Adelaide,  "  I  am  better  now 
— it  was  sudden — but  I — my  nerves  are 
often  treacherous.  1  was  not  prepared  to 
learn  that  he-— that  Mr.— I  mean  that  my 
friends  were  so  ready  to  resign  me." 

Tears  here  happily  came  to  her  relief, 
and  she  sobbed  aloud  on  the  bosom  of  her 
friend.  At  length  she  gained  sufficient 
composure  to  proceed : — 

"  And  such,  then,  is  the  advice  of  your- 
self and  son.  But,  forgive  this  momentary 
weakness,  how  did  he  express  it — what 
were  his  words  ?" 

"  Tell  her,  (says  he)  that  her  happiness 
is  the  dearest  object  of  my  heart ;  and  that 
no  selfish  wish  of  that  heart,  however 
fondly  it  may  have  been  cherished,  shall 
ever  throw  an  obstacle  in  her  path  to  feli- 
city. From  what  I  have  learned  from 
Bellamy,  (added  be)  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  nothing  but  a  union  with  hint  can 
secure  her  the  happiness  to  which  she  is  so 
richly  entitled." 

"  Generous,  excellent  being !"  Adelaide 
would  have  exclaimed;  but  the  sentence 
died  on  her  tongue.  For  some  moments 
she  sat  absorbed  in  tearful  silence ;  and 
then  asked  her  friend,  if  she  thought  Free- 
man had  sufficient  reasons  to  credit  the 
story  of  Bellamy  ?" 

"  O  yes;  he  emphatically  assures  me 
in  his  letter,  that  he  possesses  proofs  of  its 
authenticity  which  cannot  be  controverted." 

"  Then  my  guardian  is  mistaken,  and  I 
am  lost  for  ever." 

"  What  means  my  child  ?" 

"Alas!  I  cannot  explain.  I  am  ill,  very 
ill ;  permit  me  to  retire  to  my  chamber." 

Mrs.  Freeman  now  became  seriously 
alarmed,  not  only  for  the  health,  but  also 
for  the  intellect  of  her  protege.  She  there* 
fore  rang  for  assistance,  and  conducted  the 
distressed  girl  to  her  room ;  where,  in  less 
than  an  hour,  she  evinced  such  alarming 
symptoms  of  fever  and  delirium,  as  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  despatch  a  messenger 
for  medical  aid. 

[To  k€  consumed.] 


The  misfortune  of  the  most  learned,  is 
not  to  know  that  they  are  ignorant  of  what 
they  cannot  know. 
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MISTAKEN  POLICY.— A  TALE. 

"        ..    But  she  manoeuvres  quite  unskilfully." 

Much  has  been  said  in  favour  of  boarding 
schools,  and  as  much  against  them.  Some 
hare  considered  them  as  essentially  neces- 
sary in  order  to  enable  young  ladies  to  ac- 
quire those  accomplishments  which  should 
characterise  their  sex.  Others  have  de- 
nounced them  as  the  nurseries  of  idleness, 
pride,  and  dissipation.  Indeed,  we  cannot 
deny,  but  that  many  females  who  have  at- 
tended these  schools,  though  they  improv- 
ed their  manners,  have  had  their  morals 
corrupted.  We  are,  however,  of  opinion, 
that  a  short  stay  at  a  boarding  school,  can 
be  productive  of  no  evil ;  but  of  the  most 
beneficial  consequences*  Connected  with 
this  subject,  is  the  following  tale. 

No  woman  had  more  worldly  wisdom 
than  Mrs.  Beaumont,  and  knew  better  than 
9he,  how  to  make  the  most  of  her  talents. 
She  had,  by  her  cunning  and  address,  been 
twice  vastly  well  married)  and  had  buried 
her  two  husbands  with  a  composure  not 
exceeded  by  the  matron  of  Ephesus.  The 
ways  and  means  which  she  had  herself 
practised  to  increase  her  consequence,  she 
taught  her  daughter;  and  her  maternal 
designs  were  successful  beyond  her  most 
sanguine  expectations,  of  the  lucrative  kind; 
but  she  had,  nevertheless,  no  small  reason 
afterwards,  to  wish  that  she  had  given  that 
daughter  very  different  advice. 

Maria  Beaumont  was  a  lively,  agreeable, 
genteel  girl;  and  her  accomplishments, 
brightened  by  her  virtues,  shone  with  dou- 
ble lustre.  She  was  extremely  good-Jw- 
moured,  and  she  had  an  excellent  heart; 
but  she  had  not  a  strong  understanding. 

Her  favourite  companion  at  Mrs.  L's 
celebrated  boarding  school,  was  a  Miss 
Miles,  who  thoroughly  deserved  her  par- 
tiality. Mrs.  Beaumont  was  of  a  different 
opinion;  and  told  her  frequently,  when 
she  mentioned  Harriet  to  her  in  the  highest 
terms,  that  she  did  not  approve  of  an  inti- 
macy between  them,  as  it  could  not  possi- 
bly be  of  any  service  to  her. 

Maria,  not  being  able  by  the  light  of 
nature,  to  see  how  her  intimacy  with  Har- 
riet coold  be  of  any  disservice  to  ber,  won- 
dered  not  a  little  at  her  mother's  earnest 
aess  against  it ;  and  could  not  help  asking 
"her  one  morning  during  her  holidays,  from 
whence  her  dislike  to  Miss  Miles  arose  ? 

"This  question  produced  the  following 


reply :— "  Harriet  Miles  is  a  good  sort  of 
a  girl,  I  believe;  but  as  she  is  only  a 
tradesman's  daughter,  she  is  not  upon  a 
footing  with  you,  my  dear;  you  should 
look  above  such  girk :  you  may  be  decent- 
ly civil  to  them,  but  you  cannot  contract 
an  intimacy  with  them  without  greatly  de- 
meaning yourself.  When  I  was  of  your 
age,  I  should  have  been  ashamed  of  having 
connexions  with  a  tradesman's  daughter; 
and  I  hope  you  will  entertain  notions  more 
suitable  to  your  situation  in  life." 

The  concluding  words  of  the  above 
speech,  strengthening  the  former  ones,  made 
a  deep  impression  on  Maria's  soft  mind, 
and  she  immediately  began  to  see  her  friend 
Harriet  through  the  lessening  end  of  pride's 
perspective.  Mrs.  Beaumont  observed  the 
change  which  her  elevating  address  had 
produced,  with  a  heart-felt  pleasure ;  and 
continued  to  say  all  she  could  think  of,  to 
keep  up  her  lofty  ideas  while  the  holidays 
lasted., 

When  Maria  returned  to  school,  the  first 
girl  she  saw  was  Miss  Miles.  Harriet  flew 
to  her  friend  with  sparkling  eyes,  and 
would  have  very  affectionately  embraced 
her,  had  she  not  been  damped  and  dis- 
couraged by  the  coldness,  the  stiffness  of 
her  behaviour.  Maria  faintly  thanked  her 
for  the  joy  she  expressed  to  see  her  again, 
and  from  that  moment  the  intimacy  between 
them  was  at  an  end. 

Harriet  was  extremely  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count for  the  striking  alteration  in  her 
friend'*  carriage;  but  she  had  also  too 
much  spirit  to  gratify  her  curiosity:  she 
soou,  however,  discovered  the  cause  of  it, 
and  despised  her. 

Agreeably  to  the  new  ideas  infused  into 
her  mind  by  her  mother,  Maria  singled 
out  those  young  ladies  whose  parents  were 
people  of  rank  and  fashion,  as  the  object 
alone  worthy  of  her  notice,  and  with  them 
only,  strove  to  ingratiate  herself.  Miss 
G.  being  the  first  female  in  the  school,  was 
courted  by  her  with  a  pecnliar  assiduity. 

Mrs.  Beaumont  was  highly  pleased  to 
find  that  her  daughter  made  herself  quite] 
agreeable  to  Miss  G.  and  she  was  the  more 
pleased  when  she  heard  that  Mr.  G— , 
who  often  called  to  see  his  sister,  observed 
her  with  uncommon  attention ;  she,  there- 
fore, kept  Maria  longer  at  Mrs.  L's  than 
she  would  otherwise  have  done;  and  suf- 
fered her  to  remain  under  her  care,  though 
marriageable,  in  hopes  of  paving  the  way, 
by  that  stroke  of  policy,  for  her  union  with 


a  man  more  honourable,  moie  wealthy, 
and  of  more  distinguished  rank  in  society 
than  herself.  Ambitious  mothers  some- 
times take  odd  steps  for  the  advancement 
of  their  children ;  they  are  too  apt  to  think 
that  tbey  have  sufficiently  proved  their  pa- 
rental regard  for  them,  when  they  have 
procured  them  splendid  alliances — such 
mothers  are  frequently  mistaken.  Gran-* 
deur  and  happiness  are  not,  indeed,  incom- 
patible ;  but  there  are  infelicities  enough 
among  the  great,  to  correct  the  errors  of 
those  who  are  induced,  by  a  false  mode  of 
estimation,  to  imagine  that  happiness  and 
grandeur  are  always  united. 

Mr.  G.  by  frequently  coming  to  visit  his 
sister,  fell  in  love  with  Maria.  The  mo- 
ment Mrs.  Beaumont  was  informed  of  his 
singular  behaviour  to  her  from  her  own  lips, 
she  took  her  home,  and,  at  the  time  of  re- 
moving her,  gave  Miss  G.  an  invitation  to 
her  house,  if  her  parents  would  do  her  that 
honour  before  the  approaching  holidays 
were  over. 

Miss  G.  was  exceedingly  well  satisfied 
with  Mrs.  Beaumont's  invitation,  and  as- 
sured her,  that  she  would  accept  of  it  with 
great  pleasure  (and  she  was  sincere  when 
she  said  so,  as  she  really  had  a  friendship 
for  Maria)  if  her  parents  had  no  objection. 

Mrs.  Beaumont  thought  she  gained  a 
considerable  point  by  receiving  Miss  G. 
under  her  roof  for  a  few  days.  Flattered 
with  the  hopes  of  making  a  fortune  for  her 
daughter,  she  employed  all  her  art,  and 
she  had  .a  good  deal,  to  bring  about  the 
completion  of  her  desires.  She  concluded, 
and  rationally  enough,  that  if  Mr.  G.  was 
really  in  love  with  Maria,  he  would  often 
avail  himself  of  his  sister's  situation,  to 
give  her  his  company.  Her  conclusions 
were  justified  by  the  frequency  of  his  visits ; 
and  his  visibly  increasing  inclination  for 
ber  daughter,  doubled  the  satisfaction  which 
bis  repeated  rides  to  her  house  afforded  her. 

When  Miss  G's  parents  made  their  ap- 
pearance at  Mrs.  Beaumont's,  in  order  to 
remove  their  Sophia  and  to  prepare  her  for 
her  return  to  Mrs.  L's,  she  was  very  much 
pleased  with  the  compliments  they  paid 
her,  for  her  civilities  to  Miss  G. ;  but  she 
could*  not  see  them  drive  from  her  door 
without  some  disquieting  emotions.  She 
was  apprehensive,  from  certain  expressions 
which  they  dropped  in  the  course  of  their 
visit,  that  Mr.  G.  was  going  to  be  married 
to  a  lady  more  suitable  to  him  with  regard 
to  birth,  rank,  and  fortune;  she  was,  con- 
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sequently,  alarmed.  Her  apprehensions 
were  not  ill-grounded 5  but  her  disquietudes 
were  soon  succeeded  by  a  train  of  agreea- 
ble sensations,  for  Mr.G.  came  a  few  days 
after  his  sister's  departure^  declared  his 
passion  for  Maria  before  her  in  the  strong- 
est terms,  and  solicited  her  consent. 
Her  consent  was  easily  obtained;  and 

'Maria,  in  a  short  time,  was  married  to 
Mr.  G.  When  his  father  beard  of  the 
match,  he  behaved  more  like  a  madman 
than  a  rational  being ;  he  had  designed  a 
very  different  connexion  for  him,  and  was, 
beyond  expression,  exasperated  at  his  pfe- 
beian,  as  well  as  clandestine  behaviour. 

Mr.  G.  attempted  more  than  once  to 
see  his  enraged  father,  in  hopes  of  being 
able  to  reconcile  him  to  the  choice  he  had 
made;  as  his  wife  was  of  a  good  family, 
and  had  no  •contemptible  fortune.   But  the 

'  old  gentleman  would  not  suffer  him  to  come 
into  his  presence.  His  wife,  however, 
being  very  fond  of  her  son,  and  approving 
of  what  he  had  done,  endeavoured,  with 
all  the  persuasive  powers  she  was  mistress 
of,  to  restore  that  son  to  his  father's  favour, 
but  in  vain.  Hurrying  down  stairs  to  get 
out  of  the  reach  of  her  pressing  importu- 
nities in  her  son's  behalf,  his  foot  slipped, 
and  he  received  such  a  blow  upon  one  of  his 
temples,  that  he  survived  it  but  a  few  hours. 
By  his  father's  unexpected,  and  it  may 
be  added,  sudden  death,  Mr.  G.  inherited  a 
very  large  estate  subject  to  no  incumbrances. 
Maria  behaved  with  decency  upon  her  ele- 
vation ;  but  she  was  in  her  heart  rej6iced 
at  the  cause  of  it ;  her  mother,  too,  shared 
her  pleasure  upon  the  occasion,  and  was 
weak  enough  to  think  her  happiness  com- 
plete. How  greatly  was  she  mistaken! 
Maria  was  too  fashionable  a  wife,  to  be  a 
happy  one.  By  plunging  into  all  the  follies 
of  the  age,  she  soon  acquired  a  disrelish 
for  every  thing ;  and,  in  search  of  some- 
thing  new,  ra  tied  about  from  place  to' 
place  merely  to  be  amused.  The  most 
trifling  amusements,  exhibited  for  the  mo- 
mentary relief  of  those  who  are  oppressed 
with  that  deplorable  disorder,  weariness  of 
life,  engaged  her  attention ;  but  she  always 
returned  from  them  tired  of  her  existence. 
By  her  follies,  she  exposed  herself 'to  the 
ridicule  of  all  who  knew  her ;  by  her  im- 
moderate love  of  pleasure,  she  lost  her 
husband's  heart,  and  died  in  her  prime,  a 
martyr  to  dissipation. 

Mrs.  Beaumont,  till  the  death  of  Mr. 
G's  father,  had  some  reason  to  believe,; 


that  her  daughter's  marriage  would  prove 
as  happy  as  it  was  advantageous ;  but  she 
had  more  reason  upon  his  lordship's  de- 
cease, to  wish  she  had  not  taken  pains  to 
instill  ambitious  thoughts  into  that  daugh- 
ter's mind*  She  often,  indeed,  with  a  lau- 
dable solicitude,  pointed  out  the  absurdity 
of  her  very  fashionable  conduct,  and  en- 
deavoured to  make  her  as  domestic  a  wife 
as  her  husband  earnestly  desired  her  to  be, 
but  all  her  endeavours  were  ineffectual; 
her  admonitions  were  treated  with,  con- 
tempt, and  her  reproofs  were  resented. 

iEGIDIUS. 
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THE  MISCELLANIST,  No.  V. 

Many  are  the  situations,  and  various 
the  scenes  of  human  life.  At  one  time 
we  are  wafted  by  the  gale  of  prosperity 
along  the  stream  of  time ;  love  beams  forth 
his  brightest  ray,  and  friendship's  joys, 
uninterrupted  by  strife,  gild  our  meridian. 
At  another,  the  dark  clouds  of  misfortune 
pour  on  our  devoted  heads  their  gathered 
store,  arrest  our  every  joy,  blast  our  com- 
forts, and  cast  a  shade  over  all  our  trans- 
ports. 

But,  although  life  is  thus  chequered,  we 
are  consoled  by  the  reflection,  that  every 
evil  has  its  antidote.  To  him  who  hath 
experienced  sorrow,  and  is  acquainted  with 
grief,  time  ever  comes  with  healing  on  bis 
wings.  The  delightful  soothings  of  friend- 
ship, and  the  tender  offices  of  affection, 
alleviate  the  pangs  of  the  mourner,  and 
assuage  the  vehemence  of  affliction.  These 
remarks  will  also  apply  to  grievances  of 
another  description.  The  child  of  poverty, 
even  he,  is  not  without  his  comforter.  The 
eye  of  benevolence  penetrates  the  most 
humble  abode.  The  hand  of  charity  bears 
up  the  afflicted  under  every  distress,  in- 
fuses new  life  into  their  bosoms,  and  ani- 
mates them  with  cheerfulness  and  hope. 

Men,  without  the  least  respect  to  any 
personal  advantage,  are  sometimes  known 
to  rush  into  danger,  to  endure  distress, 
to  expose  life  itself,  in  order  to  procure 
for  others  happiness  or  safety.  Such 
instances  should  be  faithfully  recorded. 
They  confer  a  dignity  upon  man,  and, 
when  related,  swell  the  generous  bosom 
with  sensations  of  delight,  which  the  selfish 
can  never  experience* 

"  The  river  Oder  having  overflowed  its 
banks,  was,  with  an  irresistible  violence, 


sweeping  away  trees,  rocks,  bridges,  and 
every  thing  opposing  itself  to  its  course. 
From  the  suddenness  and  impetuosity  of 
the  inundation,  many  of  the  inhabitants 
were  falling  a  sacrifice.  In  the  midst  of  * 
this  dismal  scene,  as  Leopold  of  Bruns- 
wick was  standing  at  the  side  of  the  river, 
an  halt-distracted  mother  threw  herself  at 
his  feet,  imploring  aid  for  the  rescue  of 
her  children,  whom,  bewildered  by  the 
sudden  danger,  she  had  left  behind  in  the 
bouse.  Other  persons  in  the  same  place 
were  also  crying  out  for  help.  The  Prince, 
impatient  of  delay,  and  urged  on  by  the 
sensibility  of  his  own  benevolent  heart, 
resolved  to  go  to  their  assistance  himself. 
Great  were  the  efforts  made  to  dissuade 
him  from  this  hazardous  enterprise;  to 
which  his  reply  was  such  as  nobly  pictures 
his  character.  '  What  am  I,'  says  be, 
1  more  than  either  you  or  they?  I  am  a 
man  like  yourselves*  Here  nothing  should 
be  attended  to  but  the  voice  of  humanity.* 
Unshaken  in  his  resolution,  he  embarked ; 
but  was  soon  lost  among  the»unpitying 
surges,  leaving  a  nation  in  affliction  at  his 
untimely  departure,  to  whom  he  was,  be- 
fore this  event,  endeared  by  his  modesty, 
benevolence,  and  gentleness  of  manners." 

Benevolence  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  great- 
est ornaments  of  the  human  character.  It 
is  a  principle  which  carries  with  it  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  mankind,  and  which 
ought  to  be  cherished  in  every  breast.  It 
is  the  endearing  tie  which  unites  man  with 
man — which  leads  us  to  sympathize  in  the 
reverses,  and  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of 
our  fellows.  It  delights  in  protecting  the 
weak,  succouring  the  indigent,  and  afford- 
ing consolation  and  relief  to  the  unfor- 
tunate. Actuated  by  the  laudable  wish  of 
promoting  the  happiness  of  others,  the 
benevolent  man,  far  from  limiting  his  kind 
offices  to  the  distribution  of  private  cha- 
rity, or  to  the  alleviation  of  individual 
distress,  aims  at  higher  objects.  His  en- 
ergies are  directed  to  the  general  improve- 
ment of  society.  He  endeavours  to  era- 
dicate from  his  mind  all  selfish  views,  and 
all  false  prejudices.  He  considers  himself 
a  citizen  of  the  world.  His  love  for  iiis 
fellow  creatures  is  not  separated  by  a  river, 
a  mountain,  or  even  the  ocean  itself.  Does 
he  make  a  discovery  which  may  alleviate 
the  misery,  or  promote  the  happiness  of 
mao  ?  He  publishes  it  to  the  world,  and 
thinks  himself  amply  rewarded  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  done  good.    Thus 
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inspired  with  the  most  exalted  views,  he 
becomes  the  friend  of  mankind,  lives  be- 
loved and  esteemed,  and  when  he  dies, 
dies  lamented. 

The  exercise  of  benevolence  .is  also 
highly  important  in  relation  to  our  indi- 
vidual happiness.  For  what  can  be  more 
gratifying  to  the  feelings  and  sympathies 
of  Christians — what -better  calculated  to 
ennoble  the  heart,  and  elevate  the  sensi- 
bilities of  our  nature,  than  the  assurance 
that  we  have  been  instrumental  in  pro- 
moling  designs  beneficial  to  society;  that 
through  our  exertions,  the  abodes  of  misery 
have  been  transformed  into  habitations  of 
contentment  and  happiness,  the  wants  of 
the  destitute  relieved,  and  the  cause  of 
humanity  advanced*  There  is  a  secret 
satisfaction  attending  the  walks  of  charity, 
which  the  riches  of  the  world  cannot  pur- 
oJiase.  They  only  can  experience  it,  who 
engage  in  her  pleasing,  though  arduous 
duties.  These  it  is  our  duty  to  perform  f 
and  if  we  neglect  them,  we  commit  an 
offence  against  our  Creator.  Even  if  we 
should  be  sinking  under  the  pressure  of 
poverty,  and  in  want  of  enjoyments  to 
which  we  had  long  been  accustomed,  and 
which  we  are  now  unable  to  procure,  we 
are  not  exempt  from  the  duties  which  she 
enjoins.  All  complaint  and  murmuring  is 
criminal,  whilst  there  breathes  a  human 
being  whom  we  can  assist  by  our  advice, 
or  encourage  by  our  approbation— -*o  whom 
our  pity  can  supply  comfort,  or  our  af- 
fection pleasure.  Recommended  by  sin- 
cerity, and  given  with  a  willing  mind, 
"  the  smallest  gift  may  prove  the  greater 
bounty." 

Mean  and  illiberal  must*be  that  soul 
which  cannot  feel  for  the  distresses  of 
others.  Whilst  avarice,  greedy  as  the  sea, 
yet  barren  as  the  shore,  is  dead  to  all  the 
finer  feelings  of  our  nature ;  whilst,  with 
eye  inverted,  she  is  constantly  engaged  in 
the  contemplation  of  her  sordid  treasure, 
benevolence  looks  abroad,  and  exults  in 
the  happiness  of  the  whole  creation.  She 
dwells  on  the  blissful  idea  which  the  trans- 
actions of  the  present  day  excite,  and  re- 
traces their  causes,  and  marks  their  effects. 
She  wanders  in  retrospect  to  the  time, 
when  Egyptian  darkness  enveloped  the 
nations  of  the  earth — when  the  "  lords  of 
this  inferior  creation,"  bowing  the  knee 
at  the  shrine  of  the  mitred  tyrant,  and 
trembling  at  his  frown,  threatened  destruc- 
tion to  all  who  dared  dispute  his  right  to 


make  them  slaves.    She  follows  them  to 
the  altar  of  their  god.    She  sees  them 
mingle  the  most  absurd  superstitions  with 
their  unhallowed  worship.    In  the  cause 
of  that  religion  whose  very  principle  is 
love,  she  beholds  them  wash  their  hands 
in  blood,  and  offer  the  sacrifice  of  cruelty 
to  a  God  of  mercy  and  benevolence.  From 
scenes  so  distressing  to  the  breast  of  sen- 
sibility,  she   turns  to  the  present  day. 
Floods  of  glory  are  bursting  on  our  globe. 
Revolutions  are  every  where  accomplish- 
ing;— revolutions,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  one  tyrant  by  expelling  an- 
other; not  for  the  purpose  of  making  one 
man  more  than  man,  that  others  may  be 
few;  but,  for  the  glorious  purpose  of  re- 
covering the  human  mind  from  the  empire 
of  superstition— of  reinstating  it  in  the 
throne  of  reason,  and  of  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  whole  family  of  mankind. 
In  this  noble  cause,  the  immortal  Howard 
engaged.     Animated  with  the  most  warm 
and  holy  zeal,  he  adopted  the  cause  of  the 
prisoner,  the  sick,  and  the  destitute ;  by  his 
persuasive  eloquence,  he  softened  the  flinty 
heart  of  power,  and  caused  "  stem-eyed 
justice"  to  relax  the  chains  of  the  captive. 
He  traversed  the  whole  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, "  not  to  survey  the  sumptuousness 
of  palaces,  nor  the  stateliness  of  temples ; 
not  to  make  accurate  measurements  of  the 
remains  of  ancient  grandeur,  nor  to  form 
a  scale  of  the  curiosities  of  modern  art ; 
but  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  dungeons; 
to  plunge  into  the  infection  of  hospitals ;" 
to  survey  the  mansions  of  sorrow  and  pain ; 
to  remember  the  forgotten;  to  attend  to 
the  neglected;  to  brighten  the  face  that 
was  overcast  with  sadness ;  to  wipe  the 
tears  from  the  cheek  of  the  widow;  to 
change  the  voice  of  mourning  into  the 
notes  of  joy.    He  was  the  friend  of  man. 
His  was  the  heart  that  dilated  with  bene- 
volence, and  panted  for  universal  happi- 
ness.   Heaven  smiled  upon  his  exertions, 
and  approved  his  plans.     His  virtuous 
struggle  is  over.    He  hath  received  his 
reward.    His  memory  is  immortalized  in 
the  page  of  history,  and  his  name  em- 
balmed by  the  tears  of  *he  orphan  .•«— 

•  * 

"  A  name  which  glory's  hand  sublime, 

Hath  blazon'd  oft  with  guardian  care, 

In.characters  that  fear  not  time  ;*— 

For  him  she  fondly  spreads  her  wings, 

For  him  from  Paradise  she  brings, 

More  verdant  than  her  laurel  bow, 

Such  Wreaths  of  sacred  palm  as  ne'er  till  now. 

The  smiling  seraph  twin'd  around  a  mortal  brow.' 


He  shall  be  esteemed  the  benefactor  of 
mankind,  when  the  names  of  Alexander 
and  Caesar  are  buried  in  oblivion,  or  re- 
membered but  with  abhorrence. 

THE  MJSCELLANIST. 


FOR  THJB  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET- 

ANTIPATHIES. 

That  persons  possessed  of  sound  minds 
and  robust  constitutions,  should  swoon 
away  at  the  sight  of  a  cat,  is  truly  singular ; 
but,  nevertheless,  true.  There  are  several 
persons  now  living  in  this  state,  and  who 
doubtless«re  known  to  many  of  those  who 
may  read  this,  who  actually  have  this  an- 
tipathy to  this  harmless  creature.  I  have 
heard  of  one  who,  though  be  does  not 
swoon  away  at  the  sight  of  this  animal,  is 
so  averse  to  the  species,  that  if  he  sees  a 
cat,  no  matter  where,  he  is  in  a  state  of 
disquietude  until  he  has  given  it  a  sound 
hogging,  and  by  this  means  his  antipathy  to 
that  particular  cat  is  entirely  overcome; 
but  his  aversion  to  all  others  still  continues. 
A  person  now  living,  asserts  that  a  relative 
of  his,  could  not  endure  the  sight,  much 
less  the  taste  of  cheese.  He  came  once  to 
the  determination  of  overcoming,  if  possi- 
ble,'this  troublesome  antipathy,  and  ac- 
tually succeeded  in  swallowing  several 
pieces  of  cheese ;  the  consequence  of  which 
was,  that  his  countenance  turned  black, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  he  expired.  From 
this  it  would  appear,  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  constituent  part  of  the  cheese, 
(and  which  might,  perhaps,  be  discovered, 
by  a  chemical  *  analysis)  which  operated 
like  a  poison  on  his  constitution.  Query — 
are  antipathies  natural  and  constitutional,  or 
are  they  (as  some  have  supposed)  only  the 
effects  of  imagination.  In  favour  of  the 
former  opinion,  it  might  be  urged,  that  jt 
the  object  to  which  a  person  has  an  anti- 
pathy is  concealed,  the  effect  is  the  same 
as  when  it  is  exposed  to  bis  view.  I  should 
like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  some  of  your 
correspondents  on  this  interesting  subject. 
"  Felix,  qui  pptuit  rerum  cognoscere  cau- 
sas." — Virg. 

JEGIDIU8. 


Good  spirits  are  often  taken  for  good 
nature :  yet  nothing  differs  more.  Insensi- 
bility being  generally  the  source  of  the 
former,  and  sensibility  of  the  latter. 


I»0 
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AGE  ALLAYS  PREJUDICE. 

The  prejudices  we  imbibe  in  early  life, 
and  the  prepossessions  we  then  entertain, 
are  frequent  sources  of  great  misconduct, 
and  always  of  injustice.  A  matured  know- 
lege  of  human  nature,  and  of  our  own  weak- 
ness, blunts  their  force,  and  leaves  to  cha- 
rity <*  her  perfect  work/*  He  who  has 
lived  long  enough  to  see  his  own  opinions 
oftentimes  prove  erroneous,  and  can  yet  find 
no  apology  for  the  failings  of  his  fellow- 
beings  ;  or  who  does  not  consider  that  he 
himself  is  alike  subject  to  them ;  has  lived 
loo  long  to  be  charitable,  and  is  too  selfish 
to  be  virtuous.  Above  all,  he  that  can 
look  abroad  over  humanity,  and  into  his 
own  heart ;  and  that  can  go  down  to  the 
grave  with  irobittered  animosities  and  pre- 
judices, has  a  head  that  is  seldom  right, 
and  a  heart  that  was  never  noble.  This 
subject  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  a  review  of  Rogers' 
poem  of  "  Human  Life,"  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review.   Catskilt  Recorder. 

"  The  poet  looks  on  maif  and  teaches 
us  to  look  on  him  not  merely  with  love,  but 
with  reverence;  and,  mingling  a  sort  of 
considerate  pity  for  the  shortness  of  his 
busy,  little  career,  and  for  the  disappoint- 
ments and  weaknesses  by  which  it  is  beset, 
with  the  genuine  admiration  of  the  great  ca- 
pacities he  unfolds,  the  high  destiny  to 
which  he  seems  to  be  reserved,  works  out 
a  very  beautiful  and  engaging  picture  both 
of  the  affections  by  which  life  is  endeared, 
the  trials  to  which  it  is  exposed,  and  the 
pure  and  peaceful  enjoyments  with  which 
it  may  often  be  filled. 

"  This,  after  all,  we  believe,  is  the  tone 
of  true  wisdom  and  true  virtue, — and  that 
to  which  all  good  natures  draw  nearer,  as 
they  approach  the  close  of  life,  and  come 
to  act  less,  and  to  know  and  to  meditate 
more,  on  the  varying  and  crowded  scenes 
of  human  existence.  When  the  inordinate 
hopes  of  early  youth,  which  provoke  their 
own  disappointment,  have  been  sobered 
down  by  long  experience  and  more  ex- 
tended views — when  the  keen  contentions, 
and  eager  rivalries,  which  employed  our 
ripe  age,  have  expired  or  been  abandoned 
— when  we  have  seen,  year  after  year,  the 
objects  of  our  fiercest  hostility,  and  our 
fondest  affections,  lie  down  together  in  the 
hallowed  peace  of  die  grave— when  ordi- 
nary pleasures  and  amusements  begin  to  be 
insipid,  and  the  gay  derision  which  sea- 
mooed  them  to  appear  flat  and  importunate 


-»— when  we  reflect  how  often  we  have 
mourned  and  been  coraforted—what  oppo- 
site opinions  we  have  successively  main- 
tained and  abandoned*— to  what  inconsist- 
ent habits  we  have  gradually  been  formed 
-—and  how  frequently  the  objects  of  our 
pride  have  proved  the  sources  of  our  shame ; 
we  are*  naturally  led  to  recnr  to  the  careless 
days  of  oar  childhood,  and  to  retrace  the 
whole  of  our  career,  and  that  of  our  contem- 
poraries, with  feelings  of  far  greater  hu- 
mility and  indulgence  than  those  by  which 
it  had  been  accompanied;  to  think  all  vain 
but  affection  and  honour-— the  simplest  and 
cheapest  pleasures,  the  truest  and  most  pre- 
cious j  and  generosity  of  sentiment  the  only 
mental  superiority  which  ought  either  to 
be  wished  for  or  admired." 


AN  ORIGINAL  LOVE  LETTER. 

Bright  mistress  of  each  throb  that  warms 
my  devoted  breast !  paralysed  by  the  cor- 
ruscating  lustre  of  thy  unspeakable  excel- 
lencies—burning with  the  latent  fay  of 
hope's  expiring  meteor,— dare  I  approach 
in  humble  admiration  of  thy  effulgent 
charms?  List!  Mistress  of  my  soul's 
proudest,  brightest  pulsation;  and  oh! 
from  that  height  of  mental  and  physical 
elevation  to  which  beauty,  virtue,  and  ge- 
nius have  so  conspicuously  exalted  thee, 
beam  one  glance  of  gentle  consolation,  to 
sooth  the  sorrows  of  thy  devoted  slave. 

Thriceyhave  I  essayed,  from  the  humble 
cell  of  adoring  love,  to  communicate  that 
flame,  than  which  nor  burning  heats  of  In- 
dia's distant  shore,  nor  the  bright  beam  of 
thy  own  heaven-reflecting  eye  is  not  more 
pure  and  sacred. 

Vouchsafe  then,  thou  empress  of  that 
unbounded  passion  which  proves  at  once 
my  brightest  joy  and  deepest  curse,  to  bend 
thy  form  of  loveliness  from  its  pinnacle  of 
virtue,  and  fill  those  arms  which  would 
scale  elysium  for  thy  smile*. 


Flacourt,  in  his  history  of  the  island  of 
Madagascar,  gives  us  a  sublime  prayer, 
used  by  the  people  we  call  savages.  "  O 
Eternal !  have  mercy  upon  me,  because  I 
am  passing  away  :— O  Infinite !  because  I 
am  but  a  speck : — O  Most  mighty !  because 
I  am  weak ; — O  Source  of  life  f  because  I 
draw  nigh  to  the  grave :— O  Omniscient ! 
because  I  am  in  darkness: — O  All-boun- 
teous! because  I  am  poor: — O  All-suffi- 
cient !  because  I  am  nothing." 


TRIFLES. 

Two  English  gentlemen  some  time  since,, 
visited  tbe  field  of  Bannockburn,  so  cele- 
brated for  the  defeat  of  Edward's  army. 
A  sensible  countryman  pointed  out  to  them 
the  positions  of  the  hostile  nations,  the  stone 
where  Brace's  standard  was  fixed  during 
the  battle,  &c.  Highly  pleased  with  his 
attention,  the  gentlemen,  on  leaving  him, 
pressed  his  acceptance  of  a  crown  piece. 
"  Na,  na,"  said  the  honest  man,  returning 
the  money,."  keep  your  crown-piece,  the 
English  hae  paid  dear  enough  already  for 
seeing  the  field  of  Bannockburn." 

One  of  Plato's  Infants.— A  Professor 
of  Natural  History,  at  Wetteran,  reared 
and  kept  for  three  years,  a  Canary  bird 
without  feathers.  It  has  been  held  that 
no  bird  could  exist  in  that  state. 

Blackstone  states,  as  an  ancient  perqui- 
site of  the  Queen,  that  on  the  taking  of  a 
whale,  which  it  a  royal  fish,  on  the  sea 
coast,  it  shall  be  divided  between  the  King 
and  Queen,  the  head  only  being  the  King's 
property,  and  the  tail  the  Queen's.  The 
reason  assigned  for  this  whimsical  division, 
by  the  ancient  records,  was  to  furnish  the 
Queen's  wardrobe  with  whalebone. 

A  physician  was  asked  "  whether  his 
patient's  fever  had  gone  off ?"— ■ u  I  believe 
so,"  answered  the  doctor,  «*  and  the  man 
has  gone  off  with  it." 

Two  gentlemen  standing  upon  the  Jer- 
sey shore,  one  of  them,  ambitious  of  being 
thought  a  poet,  said  to  the  other,  "  I  have 
made  an  excellent  line,  but  I  can't  find  a 
fellow  to  it."  «  Repeat  your  line,"  said 
the  other.— 

"  Here  we  may  see,  upon  the  western  shore," 

"  Add/9  said  the  other, 

"  Tbe  town  still  standing  where  it  stood  before? 


A  man  who  was  in  the  habit  of  travel- 
ling, complained  to  a  friend,  that  he  had 
often  been  robbed;  the  other  advised  him 
to  carry  pistols ;  "  O,  that,"  returned  he, 
"  would  be  worse,  they  would  rob  me  of 
them  also." 

A  captain  of  a  privateer,  who  had  been 
in  an  engagement,  wrote  to  his  owners 
that  he  bad  received  little  damage,  having 
only  one  of  his  hands  wounded  in  the  nose. 
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FOB  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABIEET. 


TO  E.W.P"**. 

No  tear  could  1 shed  when  I  bade  yon  adieu, 
To  fix  my  abode  in  a  far  distant  place : 

For  I  felt}  that  to  wander  a  moment  from  you, 
Was  too  painful  a  thought  for  my  mind  to  em- 
brace.. 

No,  the  fountain  was  dried  by  my  feelings  of  grief, 
And  my  heart  sweil'd  with  sorrow,  too  poig- 
nant and  deep, 
To  allow  me  to  find  the  sweet  soothing  relief, 
Which  we  feel,  when  our  passions  permit  us  to 
weep. 

And  I  thought,  as  the  vehicle  bore  me  away, 
Of  the  hours  which  your  presence  had  gilded 
with  joy! 
They'll  dwell  in  my  mem'ry  till  life  shall  decay, 
Nor  shall  aught  the  delightful  remembrance  de- 
stroy. 

Should  it  be  my  hard  (ate  to  behold  you  no  more, 

My  heart,  ever  fondly  devoted  to  you, 
Shall  cherish  your  image  till  its  last  throb  is  o'er, 
And  this  world  shall  for  ever  fade  from  my 
view. 

STREBOR. 
Xtw-York,  March,  1820. 
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EDWIN  AND  DELIA. 

Why  on  the  hill  where -the  loud  wind  sweeps, 
Stands  the  lone  willow,  drooping  low  ? 

Why  o'er  the  green  grave  silent  weeps, 
The  hapless  maid,  all  wild  with  wo  ? 

Why  in  the  vale  are  the  shepherd's  notes 
Cbang'd  from  their  blithe  and  jocund" strains? 

Why  on  the  breezes  sadly  floats 
The  solemn  dirge  o'er  the  mournful  plains  ? 

Why  in  the  cottage,  where  free  from  fears, 
Sweet  peace  once  smil'd  and  mirth  was  wen, 

Are  the  constant*  flow  of  sorrow's  tears — 
The  deep-drawn  sigh  and  the  downcast  mien  ? 

On  the  lone  hill  where  the  loud  wind  sweeps, 

Under  the  willow,  drooping  low; 
Cold  in. his  green  grave,  silent  sleep* 

Edwin,  the  grief- nippUchild  of  wo ! 

Over  the  green  grave,  weeping  wild, 
The  poor,  heart-broken  Delia  stands, 

And  strews  o*er  the  head  of  sorrow's  child, 
Full  many  a  flower  with  wilder*d  hands. 

The  shepherd's  notes  that  mournfully  swell, 

In  solemn  dirge  of.  funeral  wail, 
And  the  deep  grief  of  the  cottage,  tell 

That  Edwin  onoe  was  the  pride  of  the  vale. 

Edwin  was  young  and  of  noble  form— 
His  fancy  was  wild  and  his  passions  strong ;  • 

His  soul  was  true  and  his  bosom  warm, 
And  constant  as  the  child  of  song. 


Delia  was  fair  as  the  lily's  leaf, 
And  lovely  as  the  charms  of  May; 

A  stranger,  was  she,  to  care  or  grief; 
And  she  was  kind  and  sweetly  gay. 

Toung  Edwin  lov'd— -and  he  lov'd  sincere ; 

And  Delia  lov'd  him  in  return; 
Yet  the  pure  flame  shown  through  modest  fear, 

— The  flame  which  loves  unseen  to  burn. 
Suspicion  mark'd  their  increasing  bliss, 

And  o'er  their  guileless  pleasures  scowl'd ; 
While  Envy,  with  baleful  restlessness, 

In  dark  detraction  madly  how  I'd. 

A  Viper  came  in  a  garb  of  smiles, 

And  clang  round  the  maid's  unguarded  heart ; 
And,  there,  in  the  power  of  his  damning  wiles, 

He  tore  the  cords  of  love  apart. 

In  the  stubborn  pride  of  his  wounded  soul, 

Young  Edwin  tarn'd— yet  be  breeth'd  no  sigh ; 
Nor  let  one  tear  down  his  pale  cheek  roll, 

To  meet  the  reproach  of  the  world's  cold  eye. 
But  Delia  smiPd  in  her  mad  career — 

She  join'd  her  cry  with  the  Viper's  hiss; 
And  with  foul  reproach  and  taunting  sneer, 

Insulted  his  heart's  deep  wretchedness. 

"  Oh,  God !  in  mercy  forgive  her,"  he  cried ; 

"  She  knows  not  the^wrong  that  her  deedshave 
done." 
—The  last  words  hung  on  his  lips  as  he  died : 

And  now  on  the  hUl  he  is  sleeping  lone. 

A  season  pass'd  in  unhaliow'd  bliss  :— 

—The  Viper  went  in  a  garb  of  hate.— 

All  blasted  is  Delia'tloveliness ! 
And  she  is  chasteless— desolate. 

Now,  wild  as  the  night-bird's  piteous  notes, 
And  sad  as  the  w nipper- will's  lonely  cries, 

Is  the  maiden's  lament,  and  it  trembling  floats 
From  the  grave  where  herwjur'd  Edwin  lies. 
-     6.  of  New-Jersey. 

FOR  THE   LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

WRITTEN 

On  a  Moonlight  Evening. 

I  love  to  view  thy  fading  crescent— 

Oh,  melancholy  joy ! 
Like  Hope,  thy  rising  beam  delayeth ! 
Like  Joy,  thy  waning  ray  decayeth  ; 
Thy  brightest  beams  are  evanescent, 

And  Fate's  dark  cloud  can  all  destroy. 

MATILDA, 


FOR  THE   LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 
REBUS. 

A  flower,  that. in  the  garden  grows; 
An  insect,  that  industry  shows ; 
An  herb,  that's  bitter  to  the  sense ; 
And  a  bird  of  innooenee ; 
A  fruit,  that '8  often  bought,  and  sold ; 
A  Prophet's  name,  as  I  have  been  told. 
Join  these  initials,  and  you'll  find 
All  dying  wishes  brought  to  mind. 

E.C.St.M. 
87  A  wlufonisrequtsUa\ 


FOR  THE  LADIES' LITERARY  CABlifET. 

TO  ADELINE. 

Oh!  I  love  thee— no  tongue  can  tell 
How  fondly,  faithfully,  and  well ! 
I  cannot  talk  in  whining  strain 
Of  lady  bright  or  beauty's  chain ; 
These  -are  words  that  all  can  say, 
Albeit  they  feel  not  passion's  sway. 
If  changeful  cheek  and  throbbing  brain- 
Lips  taught  to  born,  yet  burn  in  vain, 
To  snatch  from  thine  the  honey'd  bliss. 
The  nectar-dew  of  love's  first  kiss, — 
If  gazing  fondly  on  thy  face, 
As  there  my  hopes  of  joy  to  trace— 
To  feel  thy  eyes  least,  lightest  glance — 

The  thrilling  pressure  of  thy  hand, 
Shoot  through  my  frame  like  lightning  lance, 

Bursting    through   storm-cloud's    thick'ning- 
band  !— 
To  doat  on  thee  in  wo  and  weal,— 
And  all  that  I  hare  ftU  and/eei, 
Betoken  love — that  love  it  mine. 
And  shown  by  many  a  heartfelt  sign.- 

I  love  thee,  love !  it  is  a  light  / 

Caught  from  aerial  altars  bright — 
A  spark  of  that  immortal'  flame* 
That  turns  our  low  desires  to  shame- 
That  lifts  from  earth  our  grovling  minds, 
T'  outstrip  the  flight  of  viewless  winds— 
A  passion,  by  the  Eternal  given, 
To  wean  our  thoughts  from  here  to  Heaven! 
A  ray  from  hope's  untired  beam — 
The  truth  of  fancy's  brightest  dream.— 
Such  is  the  love  /bear-for  thee  ! 
In  weal,  or  wo,  or  misery— 
Though  'reft  of  all — yet  still  my  heart 
From  its  first  flame  will  never  part. 
Thou  art  my  bosom's  fadeless  light — 
The  star  that  gems  life's  dim  twilight  !— 
Thou  art  my  oil— my  constant  guest— 
The  cherish 'd  image  of  my  bre&st. 
And,  eh.!  thie  heart  shall  ne'er  forget— 
While  round  it  plays  the  life-blood  wet— 
The  lesson  taught  it  by  the  dove,   * 
To  die,  but  know  no  second  love. 

MAD  POET 


FOR.  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABIHET. 

TO  CATHERINE. 

Bright  Is  thy  form,  and  fair  thy  face. 
Thy  look  is  love,  thy  motion  grace ! 
If  all  the  world  affords,  were  mine, 
For  thee,  I  would  that  all  resign. 
I  value  neither  wealth  nor  state, 
Yet  would  for  thee  be  rich  and  great ; 
My  treasu res  at  thy  feet  to  lay, 
And  to  thy  charms  due  homage  pay. 
Like  thine,  no  form  mine  eyes  can  charm* 
No  other  face  my  bosom  warm,— 
When  absent,  none  can  fix  mine  eye- 
None  else  I  see  when  thou  art  by. 
Oh,  could  I,  only  half  so  dear  *    ' 

As  thou  to  me,  to  thee  appear ; 
Oh)  were  I  with  your  favour  blest, 
To  fortune  I'd  resign  the  rest. 


March  39th,  1620. 
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FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET.  I 

TO  JULIA. 

Dear  Julia !  thou  bast  so  bewitching  an  ©ye, 

Which  expresses  a  soul  of  such  feeling  and  fine- 
When  its  glances  I  meet-^O,  I  cannot  tell  why— - 
Yet  it  seems  every  throb  of  my  heart  to  inspire. 

Thy  lips  wear  so  sweet  and  so  winning  a  smile — 
80  graceful  thy  form,  and  so  pleasing  thy  air, 

That  when  I  gase  on  thee,  my  heart  says  the  while, 
"  O  surely,  there's  much  of  true  excellence 
there!" 

Had  Beauty  her  favours  unkindly  denied, 
Thy  soul-speaking  eye,  thy  refinement  and 
grace, 
Would  receive  more  esteem,  and  might  shine 
with  more  pride, 
Than  all  the  dull  charms  of  a  smooth  featur'd 
face.  * 
Then,  Julia,  permit  me  sincerely  to  say, 

With  a  soul  all  ingenuously  open  and  free, 
That  till  the  warm  throbs  of  my  heart  die  away, 
Shall  friendship  hold  sacred  a  feeling  for  thee 

6.  OF  NZW-JZRSBY. 
FOR  THE  LADIES'  L1TSRARY  CABHUET. 

TO  MALVINA. 
Is  there  an  eye  whose  benign  ray, 
Can  gently  charm  this  heart  away  ? 
Wake  new  delight— transport— entrance- 
Enliven  with  vivific  glance  ? 

Is  there  a  smile,  whose  magic  charms 
Can  fill  this  breast  with  love's  alarms} 
Can  bid  affection's  purest  throe, 
Within  this  bosom  warmly  glow  ? 

Is  there  «  voice  whose  thrilling  tone, 
Can  bid  me  live  for  one  alone  ? 
A  voice,  so  soft— so  mild— so  dear— 
,A  seraph  might  descend  to  bear  J 
Is  there  «  face — a  lovely  face  ? 
Where  is  reflected  every  grace 
That  can  adorn  the  female  mind — 
All  lovely— open— gen'rous— kind  ? 
Is  there  a  heart  to  guile  unknown  ? 
A  heart  which  throbs  for  me  alone  ? 
A  heart  for  love  and  friendship  form'd, 
With  every  social  virtue  warm'd  ? 

Malvina's  eye— Malv  Ws  smile, 
Can  wake  the  sigh,  yet  cheer  the  while  -, 
Her  voice  can  sweetly  thrill  my  soul, 
And  gently  sway  with  soft  control 

That  face  displays  the  impress  fair 
Of  innocence  that's  mantling  there; 
The  fairest indei  of  a  mind,. 
Where  every  virtue  dwells  combio'd. 
And  Oh !  that  sympathetic  heart> 
Which  to  the  mourner  can  impart 
Such  Consolations,  as  arise 
From  kindred  tears — from  kindred  sighs  ? 
And  'tis  those  graces  of  the  soul, 
Which  thus  can  move— can  thus  control ! 
O  yes!  those  innate  charms  outvie 
The  sweetest  amHe,  er  brightest  eye. 

HORENTI0S. 


NEW-YORK, 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  22,  1920. 


WRITTEN  NOTICE. 
Those  subscribers  who  change  their  residence 
on  the  first  of  May,  will  please  give  us  timely 
notice,  in  writing,  stating  the  number,  fee.  of 
both  their  old  and  new  habitations. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following 
•communications : — 

For  insertion. — P.  of  Long-Island  to  Harriet; 
Alonzo  to  bis  bride;  Fancy's  sketch ;  and  seve- 
ral others  which  the  writers  requested  not  to  be 
noticed  until  inserted. 

/fcj>rfe4— Constentius  to  Mary;  Edwardina's 
Ode  to  Spring;  R.  to  M. ;  Lines  on  the  death  of 
lieutenant  Maeomber;  The  Dream;  Forget  me 
not;  Wis,  to  S.  of  New-Jersey;  C.  H.  E.  to 
Matilda;  Book  Auctions;  lines  written  on  Go- 
vernor's Island ;  R.  W.  T.  on  Resignation ;  Ed- 
ward's Elegy;  Probus,  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  E.; 
lines  on  leavingCharleston ;  a  Sonnet ;  and  many 
more  which  were  requested  to  remain  unnoticed, 
unless  inserted. 

Several  of  these  communications  are  well 
written,  but  too  long  for  our  poetic  department ; 
others  are  declined,  because  they  are  void  of  in- 
terest, except  to  the  parties  concerned. 

Our  Philadelphia  correspondent,  Eugenie,  is 
entitled  to  our  thanks  for  bis  selections. 

The  Hermit  in  New-York,  No.  I.  and  the  Ta- 
blet No.  I.  have  been  laid  aside  for  some  time. 
As  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  of  an  essayist 
from  bis  first  number,  we  request  to  hear  further 
from  these  writers. 

PICKETS  ACADEMICIAN. 

We  are  preparing  a  review  of  this  most  excel- 
lent work,  which  shall  shortly  appear  in  the  Ca- 
binet. In  the  mean  time,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
adding  our  feeble  eulogium  to  the  numerous  com- 
mendations which  this  publication  has  already 
received  from  abler  pens. 

Innumerable  systems  of  education,  have,  by 
turns,  been  adopted  and  rejected,  since  tbe  in- 
vention of  the  art  of  printing.  But  they  were  all 
ineffectual  attempts  to  change  and  invert  that 
divine  order  established  by  the  great  Creator, 
which  gives  mind  the  ascendancy  over  matter.  It 
was  reserved  for  tbe  nineteenth  century  to  shed 
a  new  and  glorious  light  upon  the  subject,  by 
which  the  eye  of  philosophy  was  directed  to  the. 
long-hidden  avenues  to  the  human  intellect  The 
mind  of  man  was  found  to  be  susceptible  of  ana- 
lysis;  education  was  reduced  to  ft  science;  and 
the  names  of  Pestalozzi,  Lancaster,  and  some 
others,  will  be  long  remembered  as  the  benefac- 
tors of  mankind.  On  the  principles  here  hinted 
at,  is  founded 

PICKET'S  SCHOOL, 
Which  has  been  so  long  established  in  this  city— 
and  which  is  so  well  known,  so  highly  appreci- 
ated, and  so  justly  celebrated,  throughout  the 
United  States.  Would  our  limits  permit,  we 
should  deem  it  a  duty  we  owe  the  public,  to  in- 
1  vite  their  particular  attention  te  this  flourishing 


seminary.  Rut  this  would,  perhaps,  be  super- 
fluous. Who  will  not  acknowledge  the  necessity 
of  permanent  city  schools,  organized  vpon  correct 
and  liberal  principle*  f  And  who  cannot  perceive 
that  a  systematic  mode  of  nUtruetion,  introduced 
into  such  school*,  promises  innumerable  bless- 
ings to  the  rising  generation  ? 

Tbe  attention  of  our  fair  readers  will  shortly 
be  invited  to  tbe  Female  Seminary  attached  to 
this  institution ;  to  the  superintendence  of  which, 
has  lately  been  called  a  lady  whose  mind  we 
know  to  be  highly  cultivated,  whose  manners 
are -polished  and  refined,  and  whose  heart  U  the 
temple  of  virtue  and  benevolence. 

Melancholy  acctrfeai.— On  Tuesday  the  4th  Inst, 
whilst  two  men  were  engaged  in  a  Distillery  in 
Phelps,  Ontario  county,  the  head  of  a  boiler 
bunted  off,  and  the  liquor  scalded  them  both  in 
a  shocking  manner.  One  of  them,  a  Mr.  Coon, 
died  in  about  twenty-four  hours ;  but  the  other, 
it  is  expected,  will  recover. 

Jonathan  S!nowlton,  of  Gloucester,  (Mass.) 
had  a  ball  drop  out  from  his  back,  a  few  week* 
since,  that  he  had  received  on  his  retreat  from  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

Picket's  American  School  Class  Books,  latest 
editions,  for  sale  at  tbe  Cabinet  Bookstore,  236 
Broadway,  wholesale  and  retail,  as  low  as  can 
be  obtained  in  the  city. 

At  Burlington,  (Vt.)  Mr.  John  Parker  was  late- 
ly struck  on  tbe  legs  by  a  point  of  a  falling  tree 
he  had  cut,  and  one  of  his  legs  was  pressed  into 
the  ground  about  18  inches,  or  so  much  as  \o  re- 
quire a  hoe  to  get  it  out  Both  legs  were  after- 
wards amputated,  and  the  patient  is  recovering. 

Elopement.— On  Friday  evening,  7th  inst.  a  per- 
son, a  native  of  Scotland,  arrived  in  Providence 
from  Boston,  with  a  young  lady  of  about  15  yean 
of  age,  whom  he  had  enticed  from  her  paternal 
roof,  under  pretence  of  a  matrimonial  connexion. 
The  afflicted  parents  immediately  pursued  tbe  fu- 
gitives, and  through  the  aid  of  two  police  officers, 
they  were  discovered  soon  after  their  arrival,  and 
the  seducer  defeated  in  his  nefarious  intentions. 


MARRIED, 

On  Thursday  evening,  13th  inst.  by  tbe  Rev 
Mr.  Milledoler,  Thomas  M.  Sturtevant,  to  Mies 
Maria  Duryea,  all  of  this  city. 

Same  evening,  by  the  Rev.  Archibald  M«Clay, 
Mr.  John  Hazelett,  to  Miss  Jane  Marsh,  both  of 
this  city. 


DIED, 

At  Brooklyn,  on  Monday  evening,  17(!»  inst. 
of  a  lingering  illness,  Mr.  John  Bannings,  aged 
60  years. 

At  London,  (Eng.)  on  the  7th  of  January  last, 
in  the  6th  year  of  her  age,  Emily  Shinkwin, 
daughter  of  Austin  Shinkwin,  Esq. 
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AN  ORIGINAL  TALE. 

CHAPTER  XII. 
Immediately  on  his  return  to  town,  after 
his  flying  visit  to  the  Cottage,  Bellamy  re- 
paired to  the  lodgings  of  his  friend  Free- 
man, whom  he  found  pacing  the  floor  of 
his  room  in  thoughtful  silence. 

«  Why,  what  the  devil  has  happened  ?" 
exclaimed  Bellamy,  as  he  entered  the  apart- 
ment with  his  riding-whip  in  his  hand. 
"  Has  Martinique  been  sunk  by  an  earth- 
quake, or  has  Jackson  pulled  the  Presi- 
dent's beard  ?" 

"  Please  to  take  a  seat,  Mr.  Bellamy; 
you  have  rode  hard." 

"  Thanks  to  a  little  spark  of  curiosity, 
which  this  hurried  epistle  has  nearly  kin- 
dled to  a  blaze ;  so  the  sooner  you  relieve 
my  suspense,  the  better.  What  has  oc- 
curred in  the  city  to  call  us  so  precipitately 
from  the  peaceful  little  harbour  we  have 
just  left?" 
"  Nothing." 
«  Nothing  ?" 

"  Nothing  has  occurred  in  the  city  ;  our 
sudden  return  is  owing  to  an  occurrence  in 
the  country." 
«  Where  ?" 
u  At  Patterson." 

"  Indeed !  then  it  seems  we  have  been 
acted  on  by  repulsion  instead  of  attraction. 
But  come,  if  any  thing  has  occurred  of  an 
unfortunate  or  unpleasant  nature,  you  need 
not  fear  to  communicate  it  to  me.  My 
nerves  are  net  very  effeminate." 

"  Something  of  an  unpleasant  nature 
has  occurred,"  replied  Freeman,  taking  a 
seat  in  front  of  Bellamy.  "  But  whether 
it  is  to  be  termed  unfortunate,  time  alone 
can  determine.  I  am  ready  to  satisfy  your 
curiosity;  but  must  first  crave  a  candid 
answer  to  a  plain  question." 
"  Propose  it." 

"On  what  footing  do  you  stand  with 

Miss  Dupont?" 

"  On  what  footing  ?"  reiterated  Bellamy, 


with  a  tone  and  look  that  evidently  betray- 
ed embarrassment.  "  You  know  that  our 
acquaintance  has  been  short." 

"  I  know  it — and  so  has  been  my  own. 
Short  as  it  has  been,  however,  you  are  not 
ignorant  that  our  hands  and  hearts  have 
been  already  plighted  to  each  other.  But 
I  have  been  deceived." 

"  How  so  ?"  asked  Bellamy,  who  kept 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  whip-handle  with 
which  he  was  playing. 

"  It  is  to  learn  how,  from  you,  sir,  that 
I  have  sought  this  interview.  That  I  have 
lost  the  object  on  which  my  affections  were 
placed,  I  am  convinced.  Whether  she  is 
lost  to  virtue,  I  am  to  learn  from  you." 

Bellamy's  embarrassment  was  now  chang- 
ed to  unaffected  surprise  ;  and.  he  looked 
steadily  in  the  face  of  Freeman,  as  he  so- 
licited an  explanation. 

"  This  equivocation  is  trifling  and  un- 
manly 1"  exclaimed  Freeman.  "  I  know 
that  you  perfectly  comprehend  my  mean- 
ing." 

"  Mr.  Freeman !" 

"  To  convince  you  that  I  know  it,"  con- 
tinued Freeman,  "  let  me  ask  you,  what 
passed  between  you  and  Miss  Dupont,  when 
you  stole  from  the  theatre  to  meet  her  in 
the  garden  ?" 

"  In  the  garden,  sir !" 

"  Mr.  Bellamy,"  said  Freeman,  solemn- 
ly, "  only  one  short  month  has  elapsed 
since  we  first  met;  during  which  period, 
my  conduct  towards  you  has  been  such  as 
to  justify  me  in  expecting  honesty  and  plain 
dealing  in  return.  I  gave  you  my  confi- 
dence ;  I  informed  you  of  my  attachment 
to  Adelaide  Dupont,  and  of  my  reasons 
for  believing  that  attachment  reciprocated. 
How  could  you  hear  me  repeat  this,  and 
even  congratulate  me  on  a  promised  hap- 
piness, which  you  had  already  for  ever 
prevented  my  tasting  ?  Why  did  you  not 
deal  ingenuously  with  me  ?  I  should  never 
have  interfered  with  prior  claims,  nor  in- 
dulged fallacious  hopes ;  for  one  word  from 
you  might  have  enabled  .me  to  distinguish 
gratitude  from  love.  Do  you  still  hesitate 
to  answer  me  ?  I  tell  you,  Bellamy,  1  know 
ail.  Prompted  by  feelings  which  I  conld 
not  control,  I  this  morning  approached  the 
scene  of  your  assignation,  where,  unobserv- 


ed, I  overheard  what  has  excited  a  suspicion 
in  this  bosom  more  dreadful  than  perdition. 
What  did  Adelaide  mean  by  this  exclama- 
tion?— «  O,  Mr.  Bellamy!  consider  with 
what  a  secret  you  are  intrusted.  As  you 
value  the  life  and  honour  of  your  friend  ; 
as  you  value  the  peace  of  a  defenceless 
female,  swear  never  to  betray  it— for  1 
would  not  survive  the  exposure,9  or  words 
to  that  effect.  What  secret  is  this — have 
you  basely  destroyed  the  blossom  which 
I  have  so  fondly  cherished  ?  Quick !  speak, 
and  relieve  this  dreadful  suspense,  or  my 
brain  will  turn !" 

A  sudden  thought  now  flashed  across 
the  mind  of  Bellamy,  which  instantly  il- 
lumed his  countenance,  restored  his  assur- 
ance, and  enabled  him  to  reply : — 

"  Banish  from  your  bosom  every  thought 
inimical  to  the  unsullied  purity  of  Adelaide 
Dupont.  If  she  has  erred,  it  was  in  per- 
mitting the  expressions  of  her  gratitude  to 
you  and  your  family,  to  borrow  the  lan- 
guage of  a  more  tender  passion.  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  win  her  affectionate 
heart  at  our  first  interview.  This  was  the 
secret  which  she  entreated  me  not  to  ex* 
pose,  lest  I  should  be  exposed  to  an  ideal 
danger,  with  which  her  unexperienced 
mind  was  haunted." 

"What  danger?" 

"  Miss  Pemberton  had  jocosely  intimat- 
ed to  Adelaide,  that  her  cousin  George 
would  be  compelled  to  break  a  lance  with 
Bellamy.  Adelaide  believed  her  to  be  in 
earnest;  and,  therefore,  entreated  me  to 
keep  our  mutual  attachment  a  secret,  at 
least  until  she  could  receive  an  answer  from 
her  aunt." 

"  Thank  God !  thank  God !"  exclaimed 
Freeman  with  unaffected  fervour.  "  How 
could  I,  for  a  moment,  doubt  her  virtue ! 
Give  me  your  hand,  Bellamy,  and  accept 
my  congratulations.  May  you  make  her 
as  happy  as  she  deserves  to  be ;  of  your 
own  happiness  I  cannot  doubt.  I  will 
write  to  my  mother,  and  prepare  the  fa- 
mily for  the  unexpected  incident.  I  shall 
expect  you  to  accompany  me  to  the  Cot- 
tage, on  Tuesday,  the  24th  inst.  to  assist 
in  the  celebration  of  Augusta's  birth-day, 
as  your  ship  will  not  be  ready  for  sea  pre- 
vious to  that  period." 
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Freeman  bad  long  been  in  the  babit  of 
sacrificing  inclination  to  duty,  however  se- 
vere the  task.  But  let  not  the  reader  im- 
agine, with  Adelaide,  that  be  resigned  her 
to  Bellamy  without  a  straggle — for  he  felt 
more  than  we  dare  undertake  to  express. 
Convinced,  however,  (by  a  much  longer 
dialogue  than  is  here  set  down)  that  Ade- 
laide could  only  be  happy  with  Bellamy, 
Freeman  did  not  hesitate  an  instant  on  the 
course  to  be  pursued ;  but  magnanimously 
determined  to  sacrifice  his  own  felicity  to 
secure  that  of  his  friends. 

Such  was  the  conversation  which  pro- 
duced the  letter  to  Mrs.  Freeman  already 
hinted  at.  Its  effects  on  the  health  of 
Adelaide,  were  such  as  to  excite  a  serious 
alarm  at  the  Cottage,  and  render  medical 
advice  expedient. 

[To  be  continued.] 


FOE  THE  LAMES'  LITEEARY  CABINET. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

"  And  what  is  friendship  but  a  name, 

A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep— 
A  shade  that  follows  wealth  and  fame, 

Bat  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep  ?" 

Goldsmith. 

The  little  estimation  in  which  friendship 
is  held,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
signs  which  mark  the  degeneracy  of  the 
present  age.  There  is  no  name  more  used 
than  that  of  a  friend,  yet  nothing  seems 
less  understood,  and,  I  may  add,  less  prac- 
tised than  true  friendship.  Should  we  in- 
quire from  whence  false  friendship  proceeds, 
we  shall  find  much  of  it  owing  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  connexions  of  this  nature 
are  formed. 

It  is  impossible  that  friendship  can  long 
subsist  between  minds  whose  dispositions 
are  widely  different  from  each  other.  When 
we  see  an  avaricious  and  sordid  man,  eater 
into  friendship  with  another  of  an  open 
and  generous  disposition,  we  justly  suspect 
that  the  former  will  prove  a  time-serving 
friend;  and  repay  the  generous  offices  of 
the  other,  by  deserting  him  when  he  most 
needs  his  assistance.  A  youth  at  his  first 
entrance  on  the  great  stage  of  life,  if  his 
temper  is  free,  and  the  natural  bias  of  his 
mind  good,  surveys  mankind  with  a  better 
opinion  of  the  world,  than  those  who  have 
lived  long  enough  to  experience  its  deceit, 
and  thereby  form  a  truer,  though  too  me- 
lancholy judgment.  A-  youth  of  this  de- 
scription, hastily  forms  a  connexion  which 


is  called  friendship,  with  those  whose  habits 
of  mind  can  never  agree  with  his ;  if  he 
should  ask  assistance  from  any  of  these 
friends,  he  is  shocked  to  see  how  soon  they 
throw  off  the  mask,  and  disclaim  not  only 
the  name  of  friends,  but  even  deny  any 
acquaintance  with  him ;  his  virtuous  mind 
turns  with  disgust  and  amazement  from 
meji,  of  whom,  by  his  own  disposition,  he 
had  formed  the  most  favourable  opinion. 

Persons  at  first  meeting  each  other,  by 
a  secret  sympathy  of  soul,  have  sometimes 
contracted  the  most  elevated  friendship 
human  frailty  will  admit:  these  examples 
do  not  often  occur,  since  none  but  those 
whose  minds  are  expanded  by  the  most 
liberal  ideas  and  noble  sentiments  of  the 
human  soul,  can  sustain  a  friendship  of  this 
nature.  Where  true  friendship  exists,  there 
must  be  a  congeniality  of  minds;  they 
must  be  persons  of  integrity  and  virtue, 
whose  minds  are  uncontaminated  by  the 
deceit  which  too  much  abounds  amongst 
mankind ;  who  can  place  entire  confidence 
in  each  other,  and  treat  wkh  disdain  the 
slanders  that  little  and  envious  minds  take 
a  pleasure  in  spreading.  Thejtrue  friend- 
ships  we  meet  with,  are  those  not  formed 
by  the  impulse  of  a  moment,  but  exist  be- 
tween persons  who,  after  long  acquaint- 
ance with  each  other's  virtues  and  disposi- 
tions, have  bound  themselves  in  the  sacred 
ties  of  friendship.  Such  characters  as  these, 
seldom  fail  to  maintain  inviolable,  one  of 
the  most  sublime  connexions  that  can  in- 
terest the  human  heart. 

Friendship  was  highly  honoured  by  the 
ancients,  and  the  breach  of  it  reckoned  as 
a  crime  of  the  first  magnitude ;  but  with 
great  part  of  the  modern  world,  it  serves 
for  a  mask  to  cover  villany  and  deceit.  A 
man  on  the  least  acquaintance,  will  insult 
you  with  the  name  of  friend,  when,  per* 
haps,  he  scarcely  understands  the  meaning 
of  the  word.  Let  any  one  complain  of 
the  baseness  of  a  supposed-  friend ;— the 
reply  would  more  probably  be,  that  he 
ought  to  have  expected  it :  for  every  one 
knew  friendship  was  but  a  farce,  and  that 
to  desert  a  friend  in  distress,  was  now  quite 
the  fashion.  To  such  a  degraded  state  are 
the  virtues  of  modern  times  sunk. 

We  profess  to  admire  the  patriotism, 
heroism,  courage,  and  friendship  of  the 
Greek  and  Romans ;  if  so,  let  us  endea- 
vour to  imitate  them.  A  true  friend,  is  an 
inestimable  treasure ;  he  shares  our  griefs 
and  sympathises  in  all  our  afflictions,  there. 


by  lessening  that  portion  of  wo,  which  is 
inevitably  the  lot  of  human  nature;  and, 
in  prosperity,  our  joys  are  doubled  by  his 
participating  in  them. 

Friendship,  viewed  m  its  true  colours, 
has  something  at  once  so  lovely  and  en- 
dearing, that  it  cannot  fail  to  engage  the 
affections  of  all  good  men.  And  let  him, 
who  takes  upon  himself  the  sacred  office 
of  a  friend,  ever  remember,  such  a  cha- 
racter faithfully  acquitted,  is  one  of  the 
brightest  laurels  that  can  adorn  the  brow 
of  man ;  but  that  he  who  can  injure  his 
friend,  incurs  a  stigma  which  language  does 
not  furnish  words  to  express. 

EVERARD. 


FOE  THE  LADIES'  LITEEARY  CABINET. 

«  JUDGE  NOT."  - 

How  utterly  incompetent  are  we  to  the 
task  which  we  are  for  ever  attempting — to 
give  to  each  their  proper  rank  in  the  scale 
of  excellence.  When  deciding  on  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  others,  we  do  not  consider 
— nay,  we  cannot  know,  how  many  sacri- 
fices may  have  been  made;  how  many 
temptations  resisted ;  how  many  obstacles 
oversome.  We  see  what  has  been  done, 
but  not  what  has  been  avoided.  Aod,  in- 
deed, those  who  deserve  most  admiration, 
frequently  receive  least;  for  the  success 
with  which  they  perform  almost  herculean 
labours,  insures  that  concealment  they  so 
anxiously  desire.  Who  would  suppose  that 
the  cheerful  Zamti,  so  remarkable  for  equa- 
nimity and  mildness,  was  subject  to  mo- 
ments of  intense  gloom,  turbulence,  and 
asperity  ?  Who  that  beheld  the  calm  com- 
posure of  his  features,  and  even  the  appa- 
rent gayety  of  his  aspect,  while  listening  to 
a  tale  of  sorrow,  or  witnessing  scenes  of 
suffering,  would  believe  that  his  heart  was 
overflowing  with  sympathy,  and  that  it  was 
with  extreme  difficulty  he  prevented  bis 
feelings  from  gushing  forth  ?  Do  you  ask 
why  he  draws  the  reins  so  tight  upon  his 
feelings  ?  Because  he  found  that,  by  re- 
laxing his  hold,  and  allowing  them  free 
room  to  exercise,  their  strength  increased, 
and  threatened  destruction  to  his  peace, 
and  the  happiness  of  those  around  him. 
Early  in  life,  Zamti  discovered  that  he  felt, 
and  thought,  and  acted,  differently  from 
many  with  whom  he  associated.  His  feel- 
ings vibrated  to  the  slightest  breath  of  sad- 
j  and  often  would  the  tear  of  pity, 
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gratitude,  or  admiration,  fill  his  eye,  When 
those  around  him  stood  unmoved,  and  won- 
dered what  he  meant.  From  the  vulgar 
gaze  of  curiosity  and  surprise,  he  shrunk 
abashed,  and  resolved,  rather  than  have 
his  feelings  thus  wounded,  to  conceal  them. 
A  long  course  of  severe  discipline  has  en- 
abled him  to  effect  this  determination,  and 
acquire  his  present  state  of  apparent  equa- 
nimity ;  for  which  he  is,  by  many  sensitive 
souls,  despised,  and  by  others,  envied. 
Alas !  those  who  envy,  see  not  what  passes 
within ;  they  only  see  the  smile  that  often 
hides  a  soul  of  sadness.  And  can  it  be 
that  this  indifferent,  nay,  oftentimes  appa- 
rently callous  Zamti,  has  more  sensibility, 
more  enthusiasm,  than  the  sympathetic 
Azim  ?  He  whose  heart  appears  to  melt 
with  tenderness  at  the  most  trifling  relation 
of  sadness,  and  whose  words  and  voice 
assume  the  softest  tones  of  pity?  who 
seems  always  ready  to  express  his  feelings, 
which  never  prevent  his  words  from  flow- 
ing in  their  usual  style  of  ease  and  elegance? 
Should  he  meet  an  acquaintance  who  had 
recently  sustained  some  heavy  misfortune, 
Azim  would  stop  and  express  the  full  mea- 
sure of  his  pity  and  compassion;  while 
Zamti,  afraid  to  trust  his  own  feelings, 
or  to  awaken  those  of  his  unfortunate  friend, 
-would  pass  by,  if  possible,  unnoticed.  In 
short,  Azim  expresses  all  he  feels,  and 
oftentimes  much  more,  which  has  gained 
him  his  present  high  character  for  sym- 
pathy and  kind-heartedness ;  while  Zamti, 
with  feelings  far  more  acute  and  trembling- 
ly alive  to  the  misfortunes  of  others,  be- 
cause he  forbears  to  express  them,  passes 
for  a  being  of  little  or  no  sensibility — a  mere 
stoic. 

Thus  we  see  how  inadequate  we  are  to 
judge  of  the  feelings  of  others  by  their 
words  and  manner ;  as  a  kind,  sympathiz- 
ing look  may  often  cover  a  heart  of  sel- 
fishness and  frigidity;  while  an  indifferent 
and  apparent  want  of  feeling,  may  as 
often  conceal  a  heart  of  genuine  sensi- 
bility and  tenderness.  Both  characters 
travel  through  the  world  incog,  as  the  mask 
that  each  wears  would  suit  the  other  better. 

AGNES. 


I  esteem  greatly  the  ignorance  of  a  man, 
who  believes  and  confesses  his  knowlege  to 
be  confined  to  what  he  knows. 

He  that  Iceeps  his  promise  to  his  own 
advantage  only,  is  scarcely  more  bound 
t^anif  he  had  promised  nothing. 


roa  tu  ladces'  utz&aby  cabinet. 


ON  THE  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOUL. 

There  are  many  arguments  drawn  from 
the  light  of  nature  to  establish  the  doctrine 
of  the  soul's  immortality;  but  the  two  fol- 
lowing carry  considerable  weight  with  them, 
and  merit  peculiar  attention.  The  one  is 
derived  from  its  immateriality. 

The  body  is  formed  of  the  dust,  and,  as 
daily  experience  proves,  returns  to  its  native 
element ;  but  the  soul  is  a  celestial  spark, 
kindled  by  the  breath  of  the  Almighty — it 
reasons,  thinks,  and  feels ;  whereas,  mat- 
ter is,  of  itself,  totally  inactive,  and  can 
perform  none  of  these  operations.  What- 
ever of  activity,  warmth,  or  vigour,  our 
bodies  may  possess,  it  is  all  derived  from 
our  spiritual  part. 

The  other  argument  is  derived  from  the 
continual  progress  of  the  soul  to  perfection. 
It  perpetually  approximates,  in  its  abilities, 
to  its  Creator,  though  it  can  never  arrive 
at  absolute  perfection  ;  of  this,  He  only  is 
possessed.  Now,  who  can  imagine  that  it 
was  his  intention  that  such  wonderful  capa- 
cities should  be  annihilated,  or  that  he  form- 
ed man  to  spend  only  a  few  years  on  the 
earth,  and  then,  with  the  brutes,  to  drop 
into  nihility  ?  If  this  were  his  design,  why 
did  he  not  create  man  without  a  possibility 
of  transcending  a  certain  degree  of  perfec- 
tion ?  Why  did  he  not  say  to  him,  as  to 
the  brute  creation,  "  thus  far  shalt  thou97 
travel  on  the  road  to  perfection,  "  and  no 
farther?" 

If  this  persuasion  were  established,  that 
God  bad  destined  the  soul  for  annihilation, 
it  would  be  giving  the  license  to  all  kinds 
of  wickedness.  Men,  being  assured  that, 
after  death,  neither  any  reward  awaited 
them  for  their  virtues,  nor  punishment  for 
their  vices,  would  be  induced  to  perpetrate 
crimes  of  the  most  diabolical  nature,  which; 
with  reason,  they  might  be  afraid  of  being 
punished  for,  if  they  knew  there  was  a  fu- 
ture state.  And  among  the  many  sins  which 
would  be  committed  in  consequence  of  this 
persuasion,  that  of  suicide  would  not  be  the 
least.  Numberless  wretches  would  hurry 
themselves  out  of  existence,  by  plunging 
the  dagger  into  their  own  bosoms,  confident 
of  at  once  ending  their  miseries  and  their 
lives  !  But  we  have  no  reason  to  fear  that 
a  persuasion  like  this,  will  now  ofyain  to 
any  extent.  The  mist  of  ignorance,  which 
formerly  enveloped  the  minds  of  men,  has 


been  dispersed  by  the  glorious  rays  of  the, 
Gospel  sun.  In  addition  to  the  light  of  na- 
ture, we  have  the  unerring  light  of  the  Gos- 
pel to  direct  us — we  have  the  word  of  God 
as  the  pillar  of  our  faith,  which  teaches  us, 
in  almost  every  line,  the  certainty  of  a  fu- 
ture state,  in  which  the  wicked  shall  be 
separated  from  the  good.  But,  as  to 
persons  standing  on  the  summit  of  some 
loYty  mountain,  the  greatest  cities  below 
appear  small  and  insignificant,  so  the  Chris- 
tian, when  his  mind  soars,  as  it  were,  on 
eagle's  wings,  to  heaven,  looks  down  with 
a  holy  contempt  and  indifference  on  all 
sublunary  objects ;  they  appear  to  him  as 
nothing,  in  comparison  with  the  prospect 
he  has  before  him — the  grand,  the  glorious 
prospect  of  Immortality.  And  how  must 
he  feel  his  mind  to  expand  when  he  reflects 
that  the  toils  and  sufferings  he  is  called  to 
endure  in  this  "  vale  of  tears,"  will  be 
crowned  with  an  everlasting  reward,  and 
that  death  will  but  introduce  him  to  the 
mansions  of  eternal  blessedness  and  joy. 

jEGIDIUS. 


BISSEXTILE  OR  LEAP  TEAR. 

February  this  year  has  twenty-nine  days, 
instead  of  the  customary  number  of  28. 
In  order  to  adjust  the  civil  as  accurately  as 
possible  to  the  solar  year ;  without  which 
arrangement,  January  would,  in  process  of 
time,  have  occurred  at  midsummer,  Julius 
Caesar  appointed  the  24th  February,  which, 
according  to  the  Roman  notation,  was 
named  the  sixth  of  the  Kalends  of  March,' 
to  be  counted  twice  over  every  fourth  year. 
Hence  the  year  which  received  this  inter- 
calary day,  was  called  bissextile;  from 
bis  twice,  and  sextus,  the  sixth.  The  term, 
however,  is  evidently  no  longer  suitable  to 
our  calendar.  Yet,  we  own  we  are  not 
much  better  satisfied  with  the  vulgar  appel- 
lation of  leap-year,  which  conveys  the  idea 
of  skipping  over,  or  omitting  a  day,  in 
place  of  adding  one  to  the  ordinary  number. 

It  is  called  leap-year,  because  after  the 
29th  February,  the  days  of  the  month  will 
not,  as  usual,  fall  the  next  day  of  the  week 
to  that  on  which  they  fell  the  preceding 
year,  but  on  the  day  but  one;  thus  leaping 
over  one  of  the  days  of  the  week.  For 
instance,  the  7th  of  March  was  last  year 
Sunday,  and,  in  the  common  order,  it 
would  this  year  be  Monday;  but  this  year 
it  leaps  over  Monday,  and  falls  on  Tues- 
day* 
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AMERICAN  POPULAR  LESSONS. 

This  small  work,  now  in  the  press,  but 
which  will,  in  a  few  days,  be  offered  for 
sale,  is  particularly  recommended  to  the 
attention  of  parents  and  teachers ;  it  is  not 
presented  to  them  with  any  preparatory 
certificates  which  might  be  considered  as 
pledges  of  its  excellence ;  it  invites  exami- 
nation from  those  for  whose  use  it  is  de- 
signed. But  notwithstanding  nothing  in 
the  form  of  individual  approbation  is  an- 
nexed to  the  Popular  Lessons,  the  pub- 
lisher was  induced  to  give  them  to  the 
world  by  the  cordial  approbation  of  many 
intelligent  persons,  and  he  confidently  looks 
to  their  continued  patronage. 

The  Popular  Lessons  are  not  designed 
to  interfere  with,  or  supplant  any  good 
school  book  in  present  use;  but  to  furnish 
schools  with  a  cheap,  interesting,  and  in- 
structive volume.  Literature  precisely  and 
properly  adapted  to  the  young,  is  not  in 
such  general  use  as  is  desirable;  it  is  very 
true  that  some  writers  of  great  talent,  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  the 
rising  race  in  this  way — the  different  pub- 
lications of  Thomas  Day,  (author  of  Sand- 
ford  and  Merton)  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  and 
Miss  Edgeworth,  are  known  in  this  country; 
but,  except  a  very  small  portion  of  Mrs. 
Barbauld's,  they  have  never  been  com- 
piled in  school  books.  The  compilers  of 
our  own  school  books,  have  made  excellent 
selections  from  the  best  English  poets, 
moralists,  and  orators ;  but  they  have  some- 
what overlooked  that  preparatory  reading, 
which  furnishes  the  minds  of  children  with 
the  knowledge  that  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  enjoyment,  or  the  comprehension 
•f  what  is  contained  in  books  written  by 
men  for  men.  It  is  a  delicate  and  difficult 
task  to  adapt  the  matured  mind  to  the  con- 
ception of  infancy.  Dr.  Johnson  has  pro- 
nounced this  "  voluntary  descent,"  to  be 
among  the  hardest  lessons  which  humility 
can  teach.  Mrs.  Barbauld  took  pleasure 
in  writing  her  simple  and  salutary  lessons; 
she  was  not  ashamed  "  to  lay  the  first 
stone  in  the  foundation  of  a  noble  edifice." 
With  less  condescension,  but  no  less  hu- 
mility, the  compiler  of  the  Popular  Les- 
sons, who  is  also  the  original  writer  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  them,  presents  them 
to  the  patronage  and  the  use  of  the  public. 
It  is  believed  that  teachers  will  find  their 


own  labours  considerably  lightened,  and 
their  pupils'  first  studies  in  a  good  measure 
facilitated,  by  the  use  of  this  little  work. 
Truth  and  simplicity  are  its  striking  cha- 
racteristics ;  it  was  much  used  in  the  state 
of  manuscript,  and  was  found,  in  a  re- 
markable manner,  to  interest  and  entertain 
young  readers. 

The  apparent  idleness  and  restlessness 
of  some  children,  may  be  imputed  to  a 
"  struggle  of  the  understanding  starting 
from  that  to  which  it  is  not  by  nature  adapt- 
ed, and  travelling  in  search  of  something 
on  which  it  may  fix  with  greater  satisfac- 
tion."* To  furnish  this  relief  to  early  effort, 
by  supplying  what  is  easy  at  the  same  time 
that  is  valuable,  is  an  important  object; 
and  has  been  attempted,  with  considerable 
hope  of  success,  in  the  simple  narratives 
and  careful  expositions  of  the  Popular 
Lessons. 

It  is  dangerous  to  burden  the  faculties  of 
children  too  early;  but  attention  may  be 
employed  agreeably  and  usefully  without 
overloading  the  mind.  To  make  the  first 
progress  in  knowledge  engaging  and  satis- 
factory, to  communicate  new  ideas,  im- 
portant facts,  and  virtuous  principles,  in 
a  perfectly  intelligible  form,  has  been  the 
object  of  the  individual  who  has  made 
the  present  claim  to  attention. 

This  purpose  is  one  to  which  faithful 
teachers  and  kind  parents  cannot  be  indif- 
ferent ;  and  it  is  hoped,  that  they,  in  com- 
mon with  the  children  intrusted  to  them, 
will  derive  some  benefit  from  this  small 
contribution  to  the  work  of  human  im- 
provement. 

A  FRIEND  TO  CHILDREN. 


The  Earl  of  Thanet  bred  a  sheep,  which 
was  slaughtered  at  Maidstone,  when  it 
weighed  thirteen  stone  one  pound ;  and 
after  being  dressed,  and  the  bones  picked 
clean,  they  only  weighed  hve  pounds  one 
ounce. 

Old  Coach  Horse. — There  is  now  a 
roan-coloured  horse  about  fourteen  years 
old,  in  good  condition,  on  the  road  from 
Blackburn  to  Bolton,  which  has  regularly 
gone  that  stage,  for  eight  years  and  a  half; 
during  the  last  half  year,  every  day ;  so 
that  during  the  period  of  nine  years,  he  has 
run  the  astonishing  distance  of  thirty-three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles  ! 
The  stage  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  heaviest 
drags  in  the  kingdom 


Pr.  Jeliaaoa. 


FOR  THS  LADUS7  LITUABT  CABINET. 

ANTIPATHIES. 

Noticing  in  a  late  number  of  the  Cabi- 
net, a  piece  on  antipathies,  I  am  induced 
to  communicate  a  few  facts  within  my 
knowledge,  which  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  some  of  your  readers. 

The  anecdotes  related  in  the  article  al- 
luded to,  are  indeed  very  singular,  and 
were  not  some  of  them  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, would  savour  rather  too  much  of 
the  marvellous  to  be  received  with  unlimit- 
ed confidence;  but,  as  the  matter  now 
rests,  we  do  suppose  it  possible,  and,  with 
the  facts  in  our  possession,  do  even  credit 
the  assertion,  that  in  endeavouring  to  con- 
quer (as  it  would  appear)  a  natural  aver- 
sion to  any  given  object,  nature  might  be 
overcome,  and  our  strongest  feelings  brought 
into  subjection.  We  will  not  venture  to 
prescribe  limits  to  the  force  or  power  of 
imagination,  or  to  determine  where  its  fa- 
cinatmg  faculties  would  cease.  We  know, 
indeed,  that  the  strength  of  reason  in  con- 
tact with  it,  is  as  nothing ;  that  its  creative 
powers  have  appalled  the  most  courageous 
hearts;  that  its  visionary  obstacles  have 
inflicted  the  most  absurd  penances,  and 
even  perpetual  imprisonment  upon  its  vic- 
tims; that  it  has  totally  destroyed  the 
power  of  discernment;  and  that  it  has 
brought  the  most  ludicrous  phantoms,  teem- 
ing with  all  the  horrors  of  a  fervid  and 
diseased  fancy,  in  successful  opposition  to 
our  strongest  sense  and  deliberate  judgment. 
But,  although  it  may  give  us  an  ideal  figure, 
it  cannot  teach  instinct;  and  we  cannot 
for  a  moment  suppose,  that  imagining  a 
thing  to  be  so  or  so,  will  bring  it  to  pass; 
nor  can  we  admit  the  idea  of  a  person's 
sitting  down,  with  a  cool  and  fixed  deter- 
mination of  overcoming  any  known  anti- 
pathy, and  sacrifice  his  life  to  the  attempt, 
without  supposing  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
cause  is  more  than  imaginary.  Imagin- 
ation would  never  inform  him  of  an  error, 
which  existed  only  in  fancy.  We  are, 
therefore,  firmly  of  opinion,  that  such  an- 
tipathies are  deeply,  very  deeply  rooted, 
if  they  are  not  constitutional  These  traits 
in  the  character  of  a  rational  being,  alwayg 
create  much  interest,  and  are,  indeed,  pe- 
culiarly strange :  it  is  not  within  the  ability 
of  man  to  account  for  them ;  but  the  mys- 
tery affords  a  curious  subject  for  specular 
tion — perhaps  rather  more  entertaining 
than  useful.    Bet  when  it  0  remembered, 
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that  we  are  taxed  in  common  with  the 
brute  creation,  the  subject  becomes  rather 
too  humiliating  to  "  lordly  man/7  ever  to 
be  a  favourite  topic.  Dumb  animals  have 
often  been  known  to  possess  an  unconquer- 
able aversion  to  particular  sounds;  the 
writer  of  this,  once  knew  a  dog,  who,  upon 
hearing  the  sound  of  a  clarionet,  would  ap- 
pear in  the  greatest  agony,  and  hasten 
away  with  the  utmost  speed :  the  animal 
appeared  to  be  in  such  distress,  that  the 
experiment  was  deemed  too  cruel  to  try 
what  the  effects  would  be,  if  the  dog  was 
confined ;  but,  judging  from  appearances, 
it  is  presumed  he  would  not  have  sur- 
vived it  for  any  length  of  time.  Another 
one,  upon  hearing  the  village  bell  ring, 
would  run  howling  about  the  streets,  ap- 
parently in  acute  suffering ;  but  the  most 
extraordinary  of  all,  is  an  anecdote  related 
of  a  cat,  which  will  be  found,  as  near  as 
we  can  recollect,  in  a  few  words  below. 

A  gentleman,  (who,  by  the  by,  was  an 
old  bachellor,)  was  in  the  frequent  habit 
of  spending  an  evening  at  a  friend's  house, 
and  of  varying  the  monotonous  solitude  of 
his  life  by  passing  a  few  hours  in  social 
chit-chat  with  the  family;  but  his  intimacy 
was  interrupted  by  a  very  singular  and  un- 
expected circumstance.  A  cat,  (probably 
the  favourite  pet  of  some  toothless  dame) 
belonging  to  the  house,  immediately  upon 
bis  entering  the  room,  would  start,  ruffle 
up  her  tail,  and  prowl  about,  as  if  attacked 
by  a  dog ;  she  would  spit  with  unusual  an- 
ger, and  watch  him  till  fairly  seated,  when, 
by  a  sudden  spring  upon  his  back,  she 
would  commence  her  assault  with  astonish- 
ing spite  and  fury,  and  would  not  cease, 
till  she  had  driven  her  unfortunate  antago- 
nist from  the  room ;  when  she  would  return 
to  her  accustomed  corner,  as  calm  as  if 
nothing  had  taken  place. 

How  for  this  may  be  .attributed  to  anti- 
pathy, or  how  great  a  share  influence  might 
have  bad  in  producing  the  effect,  we  are 
not  at  present  prepared  to  determine.  If 
she  had  been  taught,  it  discovers  an  animal 
of  great  sagacity ;  and  the  discrimination 
evinced  in  discerning  bachellors  from  other 
persons,  discovers,  to  say  the  least,  a  cu- 
rious instance  of  instinct. 

We  have  been  betrayed  by  our  feelings, 
into  a  train  of  remarks,  much  beyond  the 
limits  prescribed  upon  first  setting  out; 
yet,  we  cannot  forbear  adding  a  few  words 
on  what  has  been  related,  and,  as  we  con- 
ceive, in  support  of  oar  position.    Imagi- 


nation, it  must  be  supposed,  is  an  attri- 
bute of  reason,  and  therefore,  cannot  pos- 
sibly exist  among  brutes ;  so  that  whatever 
antipathies  may  be  found  to  actuate  them, 
must  necessarily  be  natural;  and  we  see 
no  reason,  generally  speaking,  why  it  is 
not  constitutional  with  men  possessing  pe- 
culiar aversions.  At  the  same  time,  we 
would  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  its 
existing  in  imagination  also. 

RALPH. 


WONDERFUL  ESCAPE 
Of  a  British  Officer  lost  in  the  wilds  of  Caffraria. 

The  officer  who  gives  the  following  nar- 
rative, in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  was  attached 
to  the  British  army  serving  in  Caffraria, 
an  extensive  country  north  of  the  colony 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  Indian 
Ocean.  After  stating  several  particulars 
relative  to  the  war  with  the  Caflrees,  he 
thus  proceeds  :— 

"  My  employment  was  such  as  obliged  me 
to  be  detached  with  a  few  followers  continu- 
ally, and  often  alone,  and  in  one  instance, 
early  in  the  month  of  August,  I  rode  out  by 
myself  to  discover  the  course  of  a  river, 
In  my  anxiety  for  the  object  in  pursuit,  I 
lost  sight  of  the  closing  of  the  day.     My 
compass  failed  in  giving  me  information  of 
my  direction :  I  sought  in  vain  for  the  track 
I  had  taken,  became  benighted,  lost  my 
way,  and  found  myself  destitute  in  an  en- 
emy's country,  without  a  chance  of  dis- 
covering a  road  to  any  spot;  and  sur- 
rounded by  elephants,  lions,  tigers,  wolves, 
and  savages.     Picture  to  yourself  my  si- 
tuation;  but  attend,  and  it  will  become 
still  more  deplorable.    Finding  myself  be- 
nighted, I  got  off  my  horse,  took  the  sad- 
dle and  bridle,  laid  it  by  my  side,  and  con- 
cealed myself  under  a  thick  bush,  securing 
my  horse  to  a  tree  at  hand.     As  night 
spread  her  sable  mantle  around,  the  roar- 
ing of  lions  and  .cry  of  elephants,  alarmed 
me.    I  had  but  a  brace  of  pistols  to  defend 
myself  with.     After  remaining  in  the  bush 
for  two  hours,  a  herd  of  a  dozen  elephants 
approached,    frightened  my   horse,   who 
broke  loose,  ran  away,  and  came  imme- 
diately to  the  spot  where  I  was  for  safety. 
I  climbed  the  highest  tree  around  me,  but 
could  not  ascend  beyond  the  reach  of  these 
monstrous  beasts,  who  arranged  themselves 
around  me  in  procession.     By  the  moon, 
which  had  just  risen,  I  discovered  their 
movements  to  be  playful,  which  gave  me 


confidence ;  and,  after  looking  at  me  with 
the  insignificance  I  deserved,  they  retired 
in  disgust,  to  my  great  joy.   In  vain,  how- 
ever, did  I  look  for  my  horse ;  he  was  gone, 
never  to  return.     The  apprehension  of  a 
second  visit  from  wild  beasts,  obliged  me 
to  keep  my  station  in  the  tree  for  some  time ; 
till  fancying  I  heard  the  sound  of  bugles 
from  the  camp,  I  descended,  took  my 
pistols  and  saddle  with  me,  and  proceeded 
in  the  direction  I  judged  the  sound  came 
from.    Hope,  ever  flattering,  led  me  first 
in  one  direction,  then  in  another,  during 
the  whole  night,  till  despair  at  last  took 
possession  of  my  breast;  I  fired  both, my 
pistols  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  for 
signals,  but  without  effect.      Exhausted 
with  fatigue,  I  threw  down  my  saddle,  and 
again  took  shelter  under  a  thicket.  In  this 
dilemma,  I  fervently  invoked  the  Almighty 
for  protection,  for  I  felt  that  without  his 
aid  I  must  inevitably  perish.  At* day-break 
a  gleam  of  hope  dawned  on  me,  and  ea- 
gerly did  I  seek  to  discover,  in  the  features 
of  the  country,  some  point  to  which  I 
might  direct  my  steps.     Fruitless  as  my 
endeavours  were  the  preceding  night,  so 
were  they  the  succeeding  morning.    I  rose 
from  my  concealment,  in  the  utmost  an- 
guish of  mind;  ere  I  bad  paced  a  dozen 
yards,  a  tremendous  large  lion  presented 
himself  to  my  view,  couchant  under  a  bush ; 
I  passed  within  a  yard  of  his  tail,  so  im- 
mediately did  I  come  upon  him;  but  he 
stirred  not,  and,  if  he  saw  me,  was  re- 
gardless of  his  prey.    Never  rose"  the  sun 
more  majestically  grand  than  on  this  event- 
ful day.     O  God !  it  was  then  I  acknow- 
ledged thy  power  supreme  ?    Placing  my- 
self under  the  Almighty  protection,  I  bent 
my  steps,  as  it  were  by  instinct,  in  a  di- 
rection which  brought  me  to  a  river.  Here 
I  paused  on  the  banks  to  reflect  on  my 
condition.  The  alternative  presented  was, 
either  to  follow  its  course,  which  might 
bring  me  to  a  known  point,  whence  I  might 
enter  the  colony,  or  else  to  remain  where 
I  was,  with  expectation  of  being  picked 
up  by  a  party  sent  from  the  camp  in  search 
of  me.     The  former  offered  so  many  ob- 
stacles that  I  gave  up  the  idVa  as  totally 
impracticable  in  such  a  country,  and  with- 
out food :  the  latter  I  embraced,  though, 
had  I  possessed  my  pistol  loaded  at  the 
time,  my  state  of  mind  was  such,  that  its 
distraction  might  have  driven  me  to  the 
rashest  and  basest  of  acts.     Four  hours 
elapsed  in  this  state.    I  saw  Caflrees  la 
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«very  direction,  but  Providence  screened 
me  from  their  view.    I  became  faint  for 
want  of  food,  which  had  not  entered  my 
lips  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  was  so  lace- 
rated by  thorns,  &c.  that  I  began  to  think 
of  a  future  state  as  near  at  hand.  Towards 
mid-day,  however,  I  was  roused  by  the 
sound  of  bugles;  I  listened,  and  found  it 
was  not  imaginary  as  before,  but  at  a  great 
distance.     How  to  make  myself  heard,  I 
knew  not;  and  having  lost  my  horse,  I 
could  not  proceed  with  any  despatch  to- 
wards the  sound.    I  threw  away  the  in- 
cumbrance of  my  pistols  and  part  of  my 
dress,  and  made  for  the  highest  and  most 
clear  point  of  land  near  me.    Perched 
upon  this,  I  again  listened ;  but  the  sound 
retired.    I  left  my  post,  and  ran  at  my 
utmost  speed;  found  I  approached)  and 
gained  confidence  and  spirits.    After  two 
hours,  I  could  make  myself  heard,  was 
answered,  and  at  length  discovered  by  a 
party,  which  had  all  night  been  looking 
for  me,  and  were  returning,  giving  up  the 
pursuit.     You  may  easily  judge  my  joy 
was  unbounded ;  I  cried  like  a  child,  so 
strong  were  my  feelings  acted  upon.  Being 
congratulated  on  my  wonderful  escape  by 
my  deliverers,  I  was  placed  on  horseback 
and  conducted  to  the  camp,  where  I  had 
been  given  up ;  and  on  my  arrival  being 
announced,  it  was  asked  if  not  my  remains, 
rather  than  a  living  carcass,  approached  ? 
Thus  ends  my  tale.  I  readily  parted  with  my 
norse,  saddle,  bridle,  pistols,  and  clothes, 
for  the  security  of  my  person ;  therefore, 
though  lost  to  roe  for  ever,  it  would  be 
sinful  for  me  to  repine.    The  distance  at 
which  I  was  found,  was  ten  miles  from  the 
camp,  and  it  moved  the  same  day ;  another 
half  hour,  and  my  doom  had  been  sealed" 
Liverpool  Mercury, 


TRIFLES. 

A  learned  schoolmaster  being  lately  in- 
terrogated by  one  of  his  scholars,  with  re- 
spect to  the  etymology  of  the  word  syntax, 
replied  after  some  sage  consideration,  that 
it  received  its  meaning  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  ancients  having  laid  a  tax  on 
sin. 

"  Once,"  said  a  Quaker  in  a  dispute  con- 
cerning the  propriety  of  titles,  "  I  had  the 
honour  to  be  in  company  with  an  Excel- 
lence and  an  Highness ;  his  Excellence  was 
the  most  ignorant  and  brutal  of  his.  species 
and  his  Highness  measured  just  four  feet 
eight  inches  without  his  shoes." 


Chinese  method  of  mending  China. — 
Take  a  piece  of  flint  glass,  beat  it  to  a  fine 
powder,  and  grind  it  well  with  the  white 
of  an  egg*  It  joins  china  without  ri vetting, 
so  that  no  art  can  break  it  in  the  same  place. 
Tou  are  to  observe  that  the  composition  is 
to  be  ground  extremely  fine  on  a  painter's 
stone. 

The  causes  of  good  and  evil  are  so  va- 
rious and  uncertain,  so  often  entangled  with 
each  other,  so  diversified  by  various  rela- 
tions, and  so  much  subject  to  accidents 
which  cannot  be  foreseen,  that  he  who 
would  fix  his  condition  upon  incontestible 
reasons  of  preference,  must  live  and  die 
inquiring  and  deliberating. 


A  person  stepping  into  an  auctioneer's 
store  one  day,  was  exceedingly  diverted 
with  the  personage,  whose  business  it  was  to 
puff  the  various  lots  to  be  disposed  of,  during 
the  elevation  of  his  hammer.  The  follow- 
ing specimen  of  his  learning  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  evince  that  he  was  a  genius  of  no 
common  rank.— When  a  handsome  Virgil 
in  usum  Delpkini9  came  under  his  inspec- 
tion, he  recommended  it  to  the  attention  of 
his  literary  auditors  in  the  subsequent  terms. 
"  This,  gentlemen,  is  a  book  ofperdigious 
merit—of  per digious  merit  5  indeed,  gentle- 
men, I  really  don't  know  how  to  say  enough 
in  its  praise-— observe  the  eUgance  of  the 
binding,  gentlemen— it  is  Dryden's  Virgil, 
translated  into  Latin,  by  one  Maro,  for  the 
use  of  the  Dolphin  of  France-—*  perdi- 
gious  fine  book,  gentlemen." 


happened  to  enter  the  stables  much  earlier 
than  usual,  and  found  only  a  young  lad,  who 
bad  recently  been  engaged,  and  to  whom 
the  King  was  unknown.  "Boy,  boy," 
said  he,  "  where  are  the  grooms  5  where 
are  the  grooms  ?"  "  I  don't  know,  Sir ; 
but  they  will  soon  be  back,  because  they  ex- 
pect the  Kiog."  "Ah,  ah!"  said  he, 
"then  run,  boy,  and  say  the  King  expects 
them :  run  to  the  Three  Tuns ;  they  are 
sure  to  be  there,  for  the  landlord  makes 
the  best  purl  in  Windsor." 


Rebus.— k  charade  lately  appeared  in  the 
Evening  Post,  of  this  city,  the  solution  of 
which  was,  Blukderbuss.  Blunder — an 
error  or  a  mistake ;  and  buss — a  kiss,  or 
salute  with  the  lips.  On  reading  the  cha- 
rade, a  lady  very  innocently  observed,  that 
of  all  the  words  which  terminated  in  buss, 
she  prefered  a  re-buss. 


Confucius,  was  a  Chinese  philosopher, 
who  died  about  479  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  was  as  much  honoured  by 
his  countrymen,  as  a  monarch.  One  of 
his  maxims  was  lately  quoted  in  a  mixed 
company,  to  illustrate  the  arguments  of 
a  disputant,  upon  which  his  opponent  ex- 
claimed— "  Tou  cannot  convince,  though 
you  may  confuse  us." 


Anecdote  of  the  late  King  of  England.— 
It  was  ever  his  majesty's  custom  to  pay  an 
early  visit  to  his  mews,  if  not  to  mount,  to 
look  at,  and  pat  his  favourite  horses.  One 
morning,  on  entering,  the  grooms,  were 
disputing,  one  with  the  other  very  loudly, 
so  that  the  King  for  a  short  time  was  un- 
noticed. '.'  I  don't  care  what  you  say, 
Robert,"  said  one,  "  but  every  one  else 
agrees,  that  the  man  at  the  Three  Tuns, 
makes  the  best  purl  in  Windsor."  "  Purl ! 
purl !"  said  the  King,  quickly ;  "  Robert, 
what's  purl  ?"  This  was  explained  to  be 
warm  beer,  with  a  glass  of  gin,  &c.  His 
majesty  listened  attentively,  and  then  turn- 
ing round,  said,  loud  enough  to  be  beard 
by  all,  in  the  way  of  admonishing,"  I  dare 
say,  very  good  drink;  but,  grooms,  toostroug 
for  the  morning— never  drink  in  a  morning." 
Eight  or  nine  years  after  this,  his  majesty 


Smart's  Horace. — A  gentleman  from 
the  country,  lately  called  on  a  bookseller  in 
this  city,  to  exchange  caricatures  for  books* 
On  looking  over  the  catalogue,  the  coun- 
tryman put  his  finger  on  the  title  of  Smart's 
Horace,  and  requested  a  copy ;  as  he  was 
convinced  that  the  description  of  a  symart 
horse  race  must  be  vastly  entertaining. 

Pocahontas. — As  an  honest  Hibernian 
was  passing  a  street  auction  in  this  city,  he 
paused  a  moment  to  witness  the  sport. 
"  Going  !  going !"  exclaimed  the  auction- 
eer, who  held  a  book  in  his  hand — "  go- 
ing, at  two  shillings !  two  and  three-pence ! 
— two  and  six-pence ! — two  and  nine-pence ! 
— three  shillings ! — three  and  three !— go- 
ing! going! — gone!  It  is  yours,  sir." 
"  Mine,  sir,"  replied  the  Irishman  with  un- 
affected surprise — "  what  is  it  ?"  "  Poca- 
hontas, sir;  at  three  and  three-pence." 
"  No,  no,  my  dear  honey,  you  don't  poke 
''J*  on  to  tis,"  replied  Pat,  and  walked  off. 
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CANANDAIGUA. 

Oh!  when  shall  I  see  thee,  dear  village,  again ! 
Where  peace,  and  contentment,  and  harmony 

reign  ? 
Oh!  when  by  the  blue-bosom 'd  lake  shall  I  stray, 
And  lose,  in  reflection,  the  cares  of  the  day  ? 

Oh !  sweet  was  the  hoar  at  day's  silent  close ! 
When  o'er  the  wide  lake  the  silver  moon  rose; 
And  pure  as  the  beam  that  illumin'd  the  wave, 
The  joys  that  devotion  and  solitude  gave. 

Belov'd  Canandaigua !  thy  valleys  so  green, 
And  dark  maple  forests  no  longer  are  seen ! 
Yet,  long  in  my  heart  thy  remembrance  shall 

live, 
And  the  tribute  of  feeling  and  friendship  receive. 

Row  oft,  with  a  sigh  of  regret,  I  review 
The  hour  when  1  bade  thee  a  silent  adieu ! 
When  duty  and  hope  each  emotion  repress'd, 
And  calm'd  the  wild  tumult  thafteign'd  in  my 
breast. 

Oh!  ne'er  shall  I  see  thee,  dear  village,  again! 
Where  Nature  and  Beauty,  twin  foresters,  reign; 
Oh !  ne'er  by  the  blue-bosom'd  lake  shall  I  stray, 
And  lose,  in  reflection,  the  cares  of  the  day. 

Tet  sCHl  there's  a  region  of  quiet  repose, 
Where  joy  ever  carols,  and  spring  ever  glows; 
A  land  from  all  sorrow  and  weariness  free, 
A  conntry  my  Saviour  has  promt Vrf  to  me. 

Then  rise,  Oh,  my  soul !  to  thy  heritage  soar, 
This  land  shall  be  thine,  when  thy  warfare  it 

o'er; 
The  prospect  dispels  every  care  from  my  breast] 
And  Htavcn  has  all  my  affections  possess'd. 

CAROLINE  MATILDA. 
WctUymi  Seminary,  April,  1820. 
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EVENING  CONTEMPLATION. 

Hail !  dear  return  of  evening  hour, 
1  greet  thee  as  a  welcome  guest— 

I  own  thy  ever  cheering  power, 
For  thy  lone  joys,  I  love  thee  best. 

Now  Contemplation  takes  her  seat, 
Each  fond  event  of  life's  long  day 

Returns  to  mind,  in  accents  sweet, 
And  brings  each  passion  into  play. 

Now  soft  serenity  of  mind 

Reigns  umpire  o'er  the  weary  soul; 
With  meditation's  sweets  com  bin 'd, 

Exerting  each  their  mild  control. 

» 

Dear  hours,  to  fond  reflection  due ! 

Whose  latent  sweets  delight  my  breast; 
Each  joy  of  tija^aet^iou  renew, 

While  evesjMMclines  to  rest. 


Now  every  hour  of  life's  long  day 

Returns  in  fancy  to  the  mind ; 
Through  flowery  paths  of  youth  we  stray, 

And  dream  of  pleasures  far  behind. 

Again  revert  to  joys  gone  by, 
To  former  friends  and  former  foes ; 

Recall  to  mind  the  tender  sigh, 
And  drop  a  tear  at  long-past  woes ! 

Then  think  of  childhood's  playful  hour, 
When  wantonly  each  sport  went  round ! 

No  griefs  oppress'd,  no  cares  could  lower; 
The  mind  enjoy'd  each  empty  sound. 

Now  dash'd  on  life's  unmeasured  ocean, 
No  eye  can  catch  the  future  gleam ; 

Our  every  wish— each  fond  emotion, 
Is  nought  but  fancy's  empty  dream. 

But  there's  above  a  ray  of  light,     , 
Points  out  a  path,  dispels  each  gloom ; 

Sure  noon-day  sun  ne'er  shone  so  bright ! 
It  points  to  joys  beyond  the  tomb. 

Vain-glorious  man !  how  weak  thine  eyes! 

How  frail  indeed  the  optic  ray ! 
The  mind  soars  far  above  the  skies, 

And  wings  to  Heaven  its  flighty  way. 

P.  of  Lojio*isLAjro. 
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FANCY'S  SKETCH. 

'Twas  a  star-light  night  '.—though  the  noon  was 
not  shining1. 
Bright  gtow'd  on  the  world  the  hue  of  her  smile, 
Shed  by  heaven's  spangle-fires,  their  glories  com- 
bining, 
That  nature  might  mark  not  her  absence  the 
while. 

I  drew  near  the  spot  where  my  home  used  to  be! 

Dwells  health  there  and  peace?— I  left  them 
both  there! 
My  mother— dear  parent !  my  father  t  do  ye 

Still  the  blest  smile  of  my  infant  home  wear  ? 

Oh,  heaven !  it  has  fled— fled  affrighted  at  sorrow! 

Heard  they  not  long  ago  of  the  guilt  of  their  son  ? 
Have  they  not  vainly  watch 'd  for  his  coming  each 
morrow, 

To  bless  with  forgiveness  their  still  belov'd  one ! 

Though  repentance  had  reach 'd  him,  shame  bade 
him  still  roam ; 
B  ut  sickness  and  want  have  at  length  turn'd  his 
eye, 
(While  hope's  rob'd  in  April  hues)  on  bis  shun'd 
home— 
A  smile  bids  him  live — but  its  absence  to  die  ! 

There,  in  that  home,  which  yon  grove  alone  gave 
gloom, 
The  visions  of  age  were  like  youth's  dreams  ar- 

When  I  .bade  it  adieu — hope  told  'twas  my  doom 
u  To  brighten  its  sun— I've  o'ershadow'd  its 
I  shade) 


II  Faint,  weary,  and  chill,  slow  the  path-way  I 
trod : 
The. brier  and  the  thorn,  'cross  the  track  once 
so  dear — 
My  feet  by  rank  weeds  are  entangled— oh,  God! 
Restrain  thought  within  me  \—V}ho*t  deedstoto'd 
thtmfmtf 

Through  the  window  a  light  gleamrd,  and  cheerVl 
by  its  ray, 
Hope  smiling  once  more,  in  my  breast  took  her 
seat: 
Hark !  the  watch-dog  is  rous'd !  with  fierce  angry 
bay 
He  rashes  towards  me  !—#•'*  caressing  my 
feet! 

Carlo !  poor  Carlo !— I  sunk  down — thou  art  near 
them— 
Oh,  God  !  they've  contrasted  thy  nature  with 
mine-* 

Thy  affection  and  truth  have  had  power  to  cheer 
them — 
I'd  give  my  heart's  blood  forthat  virtue  of  thine  I 

Soft !  soft !  'tis  my  father !— some  angel  has  told 
him ! 
Or  the  silence  has  whisper'd  a  lov'd  one  is  nigh  ? 
Just  heaven !  in  these  arms  let  me  once  again  fold 
him ! 
I  dare  not  move  on — at  his  feet  let  me  die  t 

He  gaz'd,  as  the  form  by  the  grove's  gloom  was 
shrouded ; 
Hope's  warm  beam  dissolv'd  ev'ry  pang  long 
endnr'd ; 
Yet  her  dreams,  ofttimes  false,  his  memory 
crowded— 
But  his  dog's  joyous  bark  bade  his  heart  be  as- 
sured. 

"My  Henry!"  he  cried--"  dear  lov'd  boy!  if  it 
thou?" 
Rush'd  the  tide  through  my  veins  like  the  tft- 
mult  of  ocean ! 
I  have  fall'n  at  his  feet— he  hath  rais'd  me— and 
now 
In  each  other's  embrace  we  sink  down  without 
motion. 

I  awoke  in  a  spot  like  our  dwelling  above ! 
My  parents'  moist  eyes  sweetly  glow'd  on  their 
boy — 
Twas  the  fire-side  of  home— their  teen  were  of 
love  I 
And  forgivaees  and  hope  were  the  dew-drops  of 
joy. 

&.  or  CoMMUiriPAtr. 
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Life  is  an  evanescent  dream  ? 
Its  hues  like  varying  rainbow  flying— 
Its  joys  like  morning  dew-drop)  dying, 

Before  the  noontide  sun. 
Like  the  dashing  spray  on  ocean's  billow,— 
Like  the  feverish  dream  on  a  midnight  pillow  I 

It  trot— and  it  is  gene  / 

MATILDA. 
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Thou  wilt  go— thou  art  gone !  like  a  dream  of  de- 
light! 
But,  ah  !  the  remembrance  will  ever  remain, 
Of  those  moments  so  precious,  so  fleeting,  so 
bright, 
So  mix'd  with  sensations  of  pleasure  and  pain. 

One  moment  I  saw  thee,  wild,  reckless,  and  gay> 
The  next— pensive  thought  overshadowed  thy 
brow; 

I  believ'd  thee  tompud  silent  anguish  a  prey ! 
And,  ah  !  that  imptypion  will  harass  me  now* 

Oh,  yes !  I  will «  pray  for  thee,"  fervent  and  pure 
.  Will  be  the  orisons  I  offer  for  thee ; 
And  thou— let  thy  own  lofty  pride  be  thy  cure, 
And  remember  there's  one  who  feels  friendship 
for  thee, 

CONSTANCE. 
Aprils,  1820. 


THE  REBUS. 

We  have  received  more  than  twenty  solutions  of  the 
Rebus  in  our  last;  but  have  only  room  for  the 
following: — 

finks  grace  the  garden's  fertile  soil; 
Ants  midst  their  flowery  beauties  toil; 
Rue,  there  its  bitter  juice  distills; 
The  Dove  in  its  deep  covert  bills; 
The  Orange,  with  its  coat  of  gold, 
Is  for  its  luscious  flavour  sold. 
Nathan,  the  sacred  pages  say, 
Reprov'd  the  Hebrew  monarch's  way. 
Combine  the  initials  these  eipress, 
They  show  the  gift  which  last  can  bless 
The  sinner's  prayer,  and  sooth  his  last  distress. 

ELIZA. 


AVOTHSR. 

I  mus'd  upon  your  mystic  lines, 

Unfolding  one  by  ope, 
And  found  they  form'd  what  nature's  strife 

Guilds  all  its  hopes  upon. 

For  in  that  last  tremendous  hour. 

When  life's  receding  fast ; 
What  can  the  dying  body  seek, 

But  Pardon  for  the  past? 

What  can  the  flitting  soul  request, 

But  all  its  sins  forgiven— 
Where  can  its  trembling  wishes  tend, 

But  towards  the  throne  of  Heaven? 

Then  does  not  this  your  spell  dissolve, 

In  mystic  measures  wove  ? 
And  is  not  this  the  dying  wish — 

A  Pardon  from  above? 

ELLA. 

As  Tom  along  the  floor  was  laid, 
His  lazy  limbs  in  solemn  show ; 

"  You're  ill,"  quoth  Sal,  "  I'm  sore  afraid ;" 
« Indeed,"  says  Tom,  « I'm  very  low:* 
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WRITTEN  NOTICE. 

Those  subscribers  who  change  their  residence 
on  the  first  of  May,  will  please  give  us  timely 
notice,  in  writing,  stating  the  number,  be.  of 
both  their  obf  and  new  habitations. 

To  the  Patrons  of  the  Ladies4  Literary  Cabinet. 

One  year  of  our  editorial  labours  approaches 
to  a  close ;  the  6th  of  May  next,  completes  that 
period.  We  cannot  too  strongly  express  the 
grateful  sense  we  entertain  of  the  candour,  kind- 
ness, and  generous  encouragement  with  which 
our  efforts  have  been  attended.  It  has  been  our 
undeviatingpurpose  to  minister  to  the  instruction 
and  amusement  of  our  readers ;  to  contribute 
the  mite  of  our  exertions  to  the  genuine  interests 
of  society ;  to  promote  religion,  morals,  and  in- 
nocent pleasure ;  and  we  have  looked  for  and 
found  the  recompense  of  our  exertions  in  the 
reception  of  them. 

We  feel  oar  self-complacency  heightened,  by 
the  reflection  that  we  have  not  only  meant  well, 
but  that  we  have  never  offended  the  severest  mo- ', 
rality,  or  the  most  delicate  and  refined  sense  of 
propriety ;  and  our  anxiety  to  please  and  to  do 
good,  is  not  at  all  diminished  by  the  favour  we 
have  enjoyed ;  we  hope,  we  wish,  we  shall  ar- 
dently strive,  to  be  more  deserving  of  it  in  future. 

In  order  to  give  the  highest  possible  value  and 
interest  to  our  paper,  we  shall  call  in  aid  the  best 
periodical  writings  of  the  day.  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica are  both  productive  of  resources  for  the  im- 
provement and  gratification  oftour  readers.  The 
Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews,  the  North 
American  Review,  Blackwood's  Magaaine,  and 
many  other  foreign  and  domestic  publications, 
are  constantly  accessible  to  us. 

We  are  aware  that  these  publications  are  in 
wide  circulation;  but  we  apprehend  that  the 
larger  portion  of  our  readers  do  not  obtain  the 
whole  of  them.  The  price  of  annual  subscription 
to  all  of  the  above-mentioned  excellent  works, 
considerably  exceeds  twenty  dollars,  and  in  the  j 
public  opinion,  each  and  all  of  them,  are  subject 
to  certain  objections.  The  Edinburgh  Review, 
with  all  its  authority,  and  all  its  celebrity,  is  liable 
to  the  charge  of  excessive  arrogance :  the  Quar- 
terly Review  has  even  been  pronounced  libellous; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  eminent  talents  and 
learning  displayed  in  it,  "is  certainly  character- 
ized by  a  spirit  of  party,  in  religion  and  politics. 
The  North  American  Review,  which  is  the  first 
production  of  our  country,  in  respect  to  learning, 
genius,  and  independence  of  sentiment,  is  little 
known  to  our  community. 

But  notwithstanding  positive  faults  that  may 
be  found  in  these  works,  notwithstanding  any 
prejudices  with  which  they  may  be  regarded,  it 
is  universally  known  and  confessed,  that  they 
contain  a  very  splendid  aggregate  of  truth,  reason, 
science,  and  literature.  They  shed  the  light  of 
learning,  far  and  wide ;  they  take  notice  of  what- 
ever passes  in  the  affairs  of  men,  which  is  of  im- 
portant consequence.  The  revolutions  and  de- 
claration of  politicsJ  opinions;  the  operationand 


influence  of  literature ;  the  labours  of  science ; 
the  inventions  and  enterprises  of  industry ;  and 
the  productions  of  genius,  In  all  its  manifestations, 
are,  through  them,  presented  to  that  portion  of 
society,  which  has  not  the  same  gifts,  nor  the 
same  means  of  improvement,  that  are  indulged 
to  the  favoured  few. 

Liberal  as  are  these  sources  of  intelligence, 
they  are  checked  in  their  diffusion  by  various 
Causes ;  one,  is  the  expensiveness  of  indulging  cu- 
riosity by  these  ample  means ;  and  another,  that 
all  the  literary  journals,  of  necessity,  contain 
much  that  is  not  of  general  interest.  Local  con- 
cerns and  heal  feelings,  many  pages  of  catalogue, 
some  treatises  of  science  and  essays  of  specula- 
tion, useful  to  particular  persons  in  particular 
places,  but  superfluous  to  most  readers,  may  be 
found  in  all. 

It  is  our  intention  to  supply  our  readers  with 
such  matter  from  these  journals,  as  shall  be  of 
wide  application,  and  designed  for  general  enter- 
tainment and  utility.  We  feel  assured  that  this 
copious  reservoir  of  improvement  will  enhance 
the  value  of  our  paper,  and  ensure  the  accepta- 
bleness  of  it ;  and  we  trust,  that  this  communi- 
cation of  an  improved  plan,  will  procure  for  us 
the  renewed  and  augmented  support  of  our  in- 
telligent community. 

We  would  also  assure  such  of  our  friends  as 
have  heretofore  contributed,  by  their  acceptable 
communications,  to  our  columns,  that  their  aid 
is  as  valuable  as  ever;  and  that  we  would  by  no 
means  exclude  the  productions  of  our  native 
country,  and  our  native  genius ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  are  disposed  to  view  with  preference,  and  to 
receive  with  gratitude,  whatever  is  bestowed  by 
the  muses  on  our  western  world. 

Vampyres  of  the  Bed.— It  must  be  interesting  to 
most  of  our  readers  to  learn,  that  an  effectual  re- 
medy hR6  been  provided  for  one  of  the  many 

"  Ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to," 

particularly  at  this  season  ef  the  year,  in  the  new 
invented  Cimex  Tvxicvm.  One  vial  of  this  li- 
quid will  effectually  expel  from  our  beds  and  ha- 
bitations, the  voracious  monsters  we  allude  to. 
Apply  to  Mr.  Audler,  No.  23  Chatham-street, 
sign  of  the  Golden  Eagle. 

AMERICAN  POPULAR  LESSONS. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  page  106*,  (the  fourth 
of  this  sheet)  for  a  well  written  article  under  this 
head,  by  a  Friend  to  Children.  A  collection  of 
moral  tales,  adapted  to  the  tender  capacities  of 
children,  has  long  been  wanted  in  our  schools  and 
families.  Such  an  one  has  been  just  published, 
and  is  now  ready  for  delivery  at  the  CABINET 
BOOKSTORE,  No.  236  Broadway.  It  has  been 
submitted  to  the  inspection  of  several  teachers, 
who  highly  approve  of  the  same. 

Cheap  travelling  to  Philadelphia. — The  proprie- 
tors of  the  Union  Line  of  Steam  Boats,  have  re- 
duced the  fare  through  to  four  dollars. 
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MEMOIR  OF  GEORGE  III. 

The  following  characteristic  remarks 
upon  George  III,  extracted  from  a  recent 
periodical  work,  will  probably  interest 
many  of  our  readers ;  they  can  offend  none* 
Americans  are  not  accustomed  to  regard 
the  late  king  of  England  with  much  vene- 
ration ;  he  was  not  distinguished  by  those 
traits  which  bestow  lustre  upon  adventitious 
dignity.  But,  though  his  genius  is  not 
celebrated,  his  virtues  have  never  been  dis- 
puted, even  by  his  enemies;  and  his  de- 
tractors, though  they  have  exposed  his  de- 
fects and  derided  bis  infirmities,  have  never 
denied  that  his  domestic  example  was  wor- 
thy of  imitation  and  of  praise.  This  pa- 
negyric is  lamentably  rare  in  its  application 
to  monarchs,  and  must  be  universally  grant- 
ed to  George  III. 

«  George  III.  the  second  child  of  Fred- 
eric Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  George  II. 
and  of  Augusta,  Princess  of  Saxe-Gotha, 
was  born  in  Norfolk-house,  St.  James'- 
square,  the  4th  of  June,  1738.  His  con- 
stitution was  sound  and  vigorous,  though 
he  came  into  the  world  at  the  term  of  seven 
months.  The  education  of  the  young 
prince,  upon  whose  principles  and  abilities 
so  much  of  the  future  happiness  of  these 
kingdoms  was  destined  to  depend,  was 
conducted  upon  a  somewhat  narrow  system. 
His  acquirements  were  neither  very  exten- 
sive nor  very  important ;  but  the  conscious 
strictness  in  morals,  and  the  uniform  im- 
pressions of  piety  which  he  ever  so  strik- 
ingly displayed,  are  the  best  proofs  that  in 
the  most  essential  points,  the  cultivation  of 
his  mind  had  not  been  neglected. 

«  The  Princess  of  Wales,  his  mother, 
communicated  to  a  friend  the  following 
character  of  the  young  prince,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen.  The  passage  is  in  Dedding- 
ton's  Diary.  She  said,  that  '  he  was  shy 
and  backward,  not  a  wild  dissipated  boy ; 
but  good  natured  and  cheerful,  with  a  se- 
rious cast  upon  the  whole;  that  those 
about  him,  knew  him  no  more  than  if  they 
had  never  seen  him.    That  he  was  not 


quick ;  but  with  those  he  was  acquainted 
with,  kind,  pliable,  and  intelligent.  His 
education  had  given  her  much  pain.  His 
booklearning  she  was  no  judge  of,  though 
she  supposed  it  small  or  useless;  but  she 
hoped  he  might  have  been  instructed  in  the 
general  understanding  of  things.'  He  was 
brought  up  in  great  privacy,  as  far  as  re- 
garded a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
prevailing  manners  of  the  young  nobility; 
and  the  prejudices  which  George  II.  en- 
tertained against  the  Princess  Dowager, 
effectually  excluded  his  grandson  from  the 
splendours  and  allurements  of  a  court 

"  George  HI.  having  recently  completed 
his  twenty-second  year,  ascended  the  throne 
on  the  25th  of  October,  1760.  On  the 
8th  of  July,  1761,  the  King  announced  to 
the  privy  council,  his  intention  to  marry. 
The  wisdom  of  his  choice  was  completely 
proved  in  the  long  course  of  happiness 
which  his  majesty  enjoyed  with  a  consort 
whose  best  pleasures,  like  his  own,  con- 
sisted in  the  exercise  of  the  domestic  vir- 
tues ;  and  who  so  long  maintained  inviolate 
those  principles  which  uniformly  rendered 
the  British  court  the  most  virtuous,  as  it 
was  the  most  powerful  in  Europe.  This 
union  was  completed  on  the  7th  of  the 
following  August." 

George  III.  was  remarkable  for  his  self- 
possession,  as  was  conspicuously  evinced 
on  those  memorable  occasions,  when  his 
person  was  exposed  to  the  most  imminent 
danger. 

"  On  each  of  these,  he  manifested  the 
utmost  fortitude  and  calmness ;  his  personal 
courage  astonished  his  friends,  and  awed 
his  enemies.  The  same  qualities  were  dis- 
played in  1 800,  when  a  maniac  at  Drury- 
lane  theatre,  fired  at  the  royal  person. 
The  following  account  of  this  event  is  ex- 
tracted from  Wraxall's  Memoirs :  '  Few  of 
his  subjects  would  have  shown  the  presence 
of  mind,  and  attention  to  every  thing  ex- 
cept himself,  which  pervaded  his  whole 
conduct  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  May, 
1800,  at  the  time  that  Hatfield  discharged 
a  pistol  over  his  head  in  the  theatre,  loaded 
with  two  slugs.  His  whole  anxiety  was 
directed  towards  the  Queen,  who  not  hav- 
iog  entered  the  box,  might,  he  apprehended, 
on  hearing  of  the  event,  be  overcome  by 


her  surprise  or  emotions.  The  dramatic 
piece  which  was  about  to  be  represented, 
commenced  in  a  short  space  of  time,  pre- 
cisely as  if  no  accident  had  interrupted  its 
performance ;  and  so  little  were  his  nerves 
shaken,  or  his  internal  tranquillity  disturbed 
by  it,  that  he  took  bis  accustomed  doze  of 
three  or  four  minutes  between  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  play  and  the  commencement  of 
the  farce,  as  he  would  have  done  on  any 
other  night.' 

"  The  King  manifested  a  like  extraordi- 
nary composure  at  the  prior  attempt  made 
to  assassinate  him,  by  Margaret  Nicholson. 

"  The  temperance  of  his  late  Majesty's 
life,  has  become  almost  proverbial.  He 
rose  in  summer  and  winter  before  six 
o'clock.  He  would  take  a  slight  breakfast 
at  eight,  and  dine  off  the  plainest  joint  at 
one.  He  retired  early  to  rest,  after  pass- 
ing the  evening  with  his  family,  generally 
amused  with  music,  of  which  he  was  pas- 
sionately fond,  and  in  which  he  manifested 
a  most  correct  taste.  The  King's  agricul- 
tural pursuits  contributed  greatly  to  the 
strength  of  his  constitution. 

"  The  habitual  piety  of  his  late  Majesty 
was  always  the  most  striking  part  of  his 
character.  His  death  was  apparently  un- 
attended with  pain ;  his  whole  system  had 
gradually  decayed,  and  at  a  good  old  age, 
when  life  could  be  no  longer  a  blessing,  he 
sunk  into  his  tomb,  without  sense  of  his 
great  change  from  a  mortal  to  an  immortal 
state.  It  occurred  at  thirty-five  minutes 
past  eight,  P.  M.  on  Saturday,  the  29th 
of  January,  1820." 


The  single  effort  by  which  we  stop  short, 
in  the  down-hill  path  to  perdition,  is,  itself, 
a  greater  exertion  of  virtue  than  a  hundred 
acts  of  justice. 

Those  who  outlive  their  incomes  by 
splendour  in  dress  or  equipage,  are  well 
said  to  resemble  a  town  on  fire — which 
shines  by  that  which  destroys  it. 

A  woman  in  the  presence  of  her  lover, 
should  never  want  a  looking-glass ;  as  a 
beau,  in  -the  presence  of  a  looking-glass, 
never  wants  his  mistress. 
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THE  MISCELLANIST,  No.  VI. 

"  Hoc sapientixm conrilia" 

Cic. 
Yes !  these  are  learned  speculations. 

If  a  person  was  to  go  among  uncivilized 
people,  such  for  instance  as  the  Indians  are, 
and  relate  to  them  some  of  the  wonderful 
things  which  can  be  performed  by  learned 
and  scientific  men,  would  they  not  look 
upon  him  as  a  fool  aud  a  madman  ?  If  he 
should  inform  them,  that  he  had  seen  men 
who  could  calculate  exactly  how  great  the 
distance  from  the  earth  to  the  sun,  how 
many  stars  there  were  in  the  heavens,  or 
how  much  larger  saturn  was  than  the  moon, 
would  they  not  think  him  a  palpable  liar? 
Would  not  this  appear  to  them  as  impossi- 
ble as  to  eat  case-knives,  or  to  jump  over 
mountains?  They  would  not  wonder  more, 
should  he  tell  them  that  some  men  could 
take  a  step  of  a  thousand  miles,  or  hear 
voices  the  other  side  of  the  world.  And 
yet,  for  all  this,  the  relation  of  the  person 
is  not  the  less  true.  The  disbelief  of  the 
Indians  and  their  incapability  of  compre- 
hending the  truth,  does  by  no  means  inva- 
lidate it.     This  all  will  allow. 

But  as  all  minds  are  various,  we  cannot 
tell  how  widely  they  may  differ.  Indeed, 
we  know  not  where  to  place  the  bounds  of 
mental  ability;  therefore  it  will  follow, 
that  one  man's  genius  may  be  to  that  of 
another,  as  one  to  a  thousand,  or  as  one 
to  a  million.  This  is  going  a  great  way; 
but  we  insist  that  it  is  not  going  too  far, 
when  we  are  considering  what  might  be. 
However,  we  will  for  the  present  suppose, 
that  a  man  should  arise  among  us,  whose 
understanding  was  as  much  superior  to  a 
first  rate  philosopher's,  as  his  was  to  that 
of  an  Indian.  "  Well,  what  then  ?"  What 
then !  I  say  that  we  should  wonder  just  as 
much  at  him,  as  an  Indian  would  at  a  first 
fate  philosopher.  This,  certainly,  is  in 
true  proportion;  and  no  ene  who  under- 
stands the  "  rule  of  three/'  will  deny  the 
conclusion.  We  readily  allow,  then,  that 
such  a  wonderful  man  might  be  born.  But 
as  the  thing  is  so  very  easy,  and  as  the 
world  Jias  stood  quite  long  enough  to  give 
Nature  a  chance  to  produce  all  her  varie- 
ties, why  may  we  not  suppose,  why  may 
we  not  conclude,  that  by  this  time,  there 
have  been  numbers  of  this  vast  and  almost 
unmeasurablc  genius  ?  And,  indeed,  when 


we  look  back  and  take  a  view  of  the  great 
characters  which  have  successively  appear- 
ed upon  the  stage  of  life,  we  shall  find 
among  them  not  a  few  who  answer  exactly 
to  our  description ;  whose  doctrines  can  no 
more  be  comprehended  by  us  common  folk*, 
than  many  of  our  doctrines  and  sciences 
can,  by  an  Indian.  I  do  not  mean  Newton, 
and  Frankliu,  and  Priestly,  and  others  like 
them;  no,  no— these  are  only  moderate 
geniuses,  when  compared  to  the  noble  cha- 
racters we  have  in  view.  The  works  of 
the  former  can  be  understood,  by  careful 
reading  and  study ;  but  the  works  of  the 
latter,  no  man  has  yet  been  able  to  under- 
stand, whose  genius  was  not  cast  in  the 
same  mould  as  theirs.  We  need  not  men- 
tion their  names ;  their  writings  point  them 
out,  and  their  glorious  doctrines  will  give 
them  over  to  immortal  memory.  The 
world,  and  all  things  that  we  consider  as 
existing,  they  declare  exist  only  in  our  ima- 
ginations, and  have  no  more  reality  than 
a  midnight  phantom ;  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  matter,  and,  consequently,  no 
possible  modification  of  matter;  that  all 
our  senses  are  fallacious ;  and  that  the  in- 
finitude of  objects,  which  we  think  are 
presented  to  them,  are  nothing  but  mere 
idea*  of  those  objects  which  arise  in  the 
mind,  in  the  perpetual  succession  of  end- 
less variety ;  and  as  this  variety  exists  only 
in  the  mind,  the  mind  itself  must  be  all 
afloat;  and,  therefore,  that  our  minds  can- 
not be  a  permanent  substance,  but  a  $ome- 
thing  that  exists  (if  it  does  exist)  in  per- 
petual change;  and  that  this  change  is  so 
rapid,  that  it  is  a  thousand  different  things 
in  the  same  identity  of  time;  that  is,  if  it 
be  so  many  different  things  all  at  the  same 
time,  it  can  be  nothing  at  all,  and  must  be 
only  in  idea;  and,  therefore,  that  we  have 
no  souls,  and  by  a  clear  consequence,  that 
we  do  not  exist.  This,  to  be  sure,  will 
make  you  gaxe  and  wonder ;  and,  perhaps, 
call  the  noble  propagators  of  such  opinions 
and  doctrines,  feather-brained  or  lunatic. 
But  remember  the  Indian;  he  could  disbe- 
lieve and  he  could  rail,  but  he  could  not 
disprove;  and  neither  can  you.  "  It  con- 
tradicts the  evidence  of  our  senses :"  pray, 
who  made  your  senses  the  judge  of  these 
things?  are  not  your  senses  deceived  every 
day?  and  will  you  pretend  to  put  these  in 
opposition  to  unbounded  genius  r"  Rash 
and  audacious  mortals,  forbear  1  lay  your 
hands  upon  your  mouths,  and  listen,  that 
you  may  receive  a  little  of  real  wisdom. 


Happy  discovery  this !  fraught  with  bles- 
sings to  the  whole  human  race.  Those 
whom  we  were  wont,  and  whom  the  whole 
world  was  wont  to  consider  as  fools,  or 
worse  than  fools ;  whom  we  were  accus- 
tomed to  despise,  and  look  upon  as  pests 
to  society;  those  we  shall  now  revere  as 
the  brightest  geniuses,  and  as  terrestial 
gods.  Are  we  fools  enough  to  think  that 
these  mighty  minds  can  act  and  operate  in 
the  common  way  ?  Can  the  eagle  flutter 
like  the  butter-fly  ?  Can  the  elephant  gam- 
bol like  the  lamb  ?  Can  the  sea  undulate 
like  a  small  brook  ?— No  more  can  these 
mighty  minds  operate  like  ours.  The 
more  incomprehensible,  therefore,  what 
they  assert,  the  greater  reason  there  is  for 
our  belief.  The  more  absurd  and  impossi- 
ble, the  stronger  proof  have  we  of  their 
superlative  and  almost  infinite  understand- 
ing. Then  if  we  act  wisely,  we  have  no- 
thing more  to  do  than  to  take  all  things  for 
granted,  whether  we  understand  them  or 
not ;  whether  they  appear  absurd  or  not* 
For  a  mole  might  as  well  pretend  to  see 
the  colours  of  the  rain-bow,  as  for  us  com- 
mon people  to  pass  our  judgments  aright, 
on  the  glorious  discoveries  made  by  these 
rare  geniuses. 

This  divine  theory,  this  angelic  philoso- 
phy—(or  what  glorious  name  shall  we  give 
it  ?)— this  is  a  light  that  discloses  all  mys- 
teries, removes  all  difficulties,  and  har- 
monises the  whole  creation.  Without  it, 
we  should  blunder  on  for  ever ;  stumbling 
over  straws,  and  harassing  ourselves  with 
the  phantoms  Virtue  and  Vice,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  things  as  vain.  But  now,  (hap- 
py thought !)  we  need  fear  neither  pain 
nor  death,  nor  annihilation.  We  are  now 
well  assured  that  we  do  not  exist ;  and, 
therefore,  cannot  be  struck  out  of  existence. 
Now,  we  are  conscious  that  we  will  always 
move  on,  as  we  do  now,  in  endless  variety; 
and  that  we  at  present  enjoy,  and  shall  for 
ever  enjoy  the  supreme  felicity  of  doubting 
of  every  thing. 

THE  MISCELJLANIST. 


Aristotle  was  once  asked,  why  every 
person  was  so  fond  of  beauty  ?  to  which 
the  philosopher  replied,  "  it  was  a  blind 
man's  question  ?" 

It  is  a  seveie  remark  of  St.  Evermond, 
that  the  last  sighs  of  a  pretty  woman,  are 
more  for  the  loss  of  her  beaiuy  than  for 
the  loss  of  her  life. 
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From  (he  (Urn.)  Ripontery  o/Art$}  LUeratort9fyc. 

THE  PORTRAIT. 

Mr.  Hargrove  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
a  wife  whom  he  adored,  id  little  more  than 
twelve  months  after  their  marriage.  His 
grief  was  so  excessive,  that  his  friends  at 
first  feared  for  his  life ;  and  when  its  vio- 
lence had  abated,  it  settled  into  a  deep 
melancholy,  over  which  time  seemed  to 
have  no  power;  for  more  than  five  years 
elapsed  without  his  regaining  that  cheer- 
fulness of  temper,  for  which,  before  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Hargrave,  he  had  been  re- 
markable. Among  many  friends  who  ex- 
erted themselves  to  console  the  forlorn  wi- 
dower, the  most  assiduons  and  attentive 
was  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Melborne.  She  la- 
mented his  loss  partly  for  bis  own  safce, 
but  still  more  because  she  feared  he  would 
never  marry  again ;  and  as  he  was  the  last 
surviving  male  of  his  family,  it  would  con- 
sequently become  extinct  at  his  demise. 

This  thought  gave  the  good  aunt  many 
hours  uneasiness,  and  inspired  her  with 
{enumerable  stratagems  to  entrap  her  ne- 
phew once  more  in  the  toils  of  Cupid. 
The  moment  a  handsome  girl  was  intro- 
duced into  life,  Mrs.  Melborne  eagerly 
sought  her  acquaintance,  and  left  no  stone 
unturned  to  bring  bar  and  Hargrave  toge- 
ther. Though  in  general  pretty  quick- 
sighted  to  the  faults  of  her  neighbours,  she 
became  on  a  sudden,  the  professed  pane- 
gyrist of  all  the  young  and  pretty  spinsters 
of  her  acquaintance ;  every  one  of  whom 
possessed,  in  her  opinion,  all  the  requisites 
necessary  to  render  the  marriage  state 
happy.  But  her  persuasions  were  vain; 
the  image  of  his  deceased  Emily  guarded 
the  heart  of  Hargrave  against  the  attractions 
of  every  other  fair  one ;  and  Mrs.  Mel- 
borne began  to  despair  of  his  ever  again 
becoming  a  Benedict,  when  an  accident 
raised  her  hopes,  and  gave  her  spirit  to 
begin  a  new  plan  of  operations. 

A  young  heiress  upon  whom  she  had 
never  formed  any  designs,  because,  though 
pleasing,  she  was  not  beautiful,  happened 
to  be  present  one  morning  when  Hargrave 
paid  her  a  visit.  After  he  was  gone,  Mrs. 
Melborne  began  to  expatiate  on  the  attach- 
ment he  had  shown  to  his  late  wife,  and 
the  tenderness  with  which  he  still  cherish- 
ed her  memory.  Julia  Stanley  listened 
attentively,  and  said  with  some  warmth, 
that  to  a  woman  of  sensibility,  the  thought 
of  being  so  deeply  and  tenderly  regretted 


would  divest  death  of  half  its  horrors. 
As  she  spoke,  her  countenance,  which  in 
general  expressed  only  placid  benevolence, 
was  lighted  up  with  unusual  animation; 
and  from  her  heightened  colour,  and  the 
emotion  which  her  voice  betrayed,  Mrs. 
Melborne  formed  the  conclusion,  that  the 
youthful  heiress  was  very  well  disposed  to 
console  the  sorrowing  widower;  and  by 
attentively  observing  the  young  lady's  con- 
duct whenever  she  could  bring  her  and 
Hargrave  together,  she  soon  convinced 
herself  that  such  was  the  fact. 

From  the  moment  that  Mrs.  Melborne 
made  this  discovery,  she  set  about  accom- 
plishing a  union  between  Hargrave  and 
Julia,  as  assiduously  as  if  her  own  exist- 
ence depended  upon  its  taking  place.  As 
the  first  step  towards  having  Hargrave 
completely  in  her  power,  she  invited  her- 
self to  pay  him  a  visit  at  his  country, 
seat,  where  she  bad  no  sooner  arrived, 
than  she  assailed  him  in  every  possible 
way.  The  lady's  fortune,  her  fine  under- 
standing, her  many  amiable  qualities,  and 
the  preference  which  she  felt  for  him,  were 
rung  in  his  ears  from  morning  till  night; 
till  at  last,  Hargrave  was  fairly  worried  into 
giving  a  reluctant  consent,  that  she  might 
arrange  the  matter  if  she  could ;  provided 
the  lady  would  be  content  with  his  esteem 
and  friendship;  for  as  to  love,  that  was  a 
passion  which  he  could  never  again  be 
susceptible  of. 

Mrs.  Melborne  piqued  herself  upon  never 
telling  a  falsehood ;  but  it  is  certain,  that 
in  this  instance,  at  least,  she  managed  to 
completely  conceal  the  truth;  for  Har- 
grave's  sentiments  of  esteem  and  friendship, 
sounded  in  her  mouth  so  much  like  love, 
that  Miss  Stanley's  delicacy  was  satisfied. 
She  gave  her  consent  without  difficulty; 
and  the  politic  aunt  had  no  sooner  gained 
it,  than  she  expedited  the  marriage ;  and 
by  manoeuvring  to  keep  the  affianced  pair 
from  being  much  together  before  the  knot 
was  tied,  she  contrived  to  conceal,  in  a 
great  degree,  Hargrave's  coolness. 

But  when  the  nuptial  festivities  were 
over,  and  the  wedded  pair  left  to  their 
own  resources  for  amusement,  they  soon 
became  mutually  dissatisfied.  Hargrave 
had  seen  very  little  of  his  wife  before  mar- 
riage, but  that  little  sufficed  to  convince 
him  that  she  possessed  an  exceellent  un- 
derstanding, and  that  her  literary  attain- 
ments were  of  a  superior  order;  he  con- 
sequently expected  to  find  an  enlightened 


and  pleasing  companion;  but  instead  of 
that,  she  was  reserved  and  taciturn,  and 
her  whole  deportment  was  so  cold  and  con- 
strained, that  Hargrave  began  very  soon 
heartily  to  repent  of  his  marriage ;  and 
the  contrast  which  he  was  perpetually 
drawing,  in  his  own  mind,  between  Julia 
and  his  departed  Emily,  tended  to  render 
him  still  more  dissatisfied* 

The  feelings  of  Mrs.  Hargrave,  weW 
still  less  enviable.  She  had  been  accus- 
tomed, from  her  birth,  to  the  fondest  and 
kindest  treatment;  during  the  lifetime  of 
her  parents,  who  were  not  long  dead  at 
the  time  of  her  marriage,  her  wishes  were 
always  anticipated,  and  her  fancies  grati- 
fied the  moment  they  could  be  guessed  at. 
It  is  not  wonderful,  then,  that  the  forced 
politeness  and  constrained  attention  of  her 
husband,  should  deeply  wound  both  her 
affection  and  her  pride;  they  chilled  and 
repressed  her  naturally  warm  feelings,  and 
gave  to  her  air  and  manner  that  coldness 
and  reserve,  which  were  so  displeasing  to 
him.  She  had  not  expected  to  find  a  doat- 
ing  lover;  but  she  looked  for  a  tender  and 
affectionate  friend.  Unconscious  of  the 
effect  of  her  own  conduct,  she  believed 
that  she  could  neither  inspire  Hargrave 
with  friendship  nor  love ;  and  this  thought, 
so  afflicting  to  the  heart  of  a  tender  and 
sensible  female,  preyed  incessantly  upon 
her  spirits. 

Hargrave  had  a  fine  portrait  of  his  late 
wife,  in  his  library ;  Julia  learned  by  ac- 
cident, from  one  of  the  domestics,  that 
this  picture  used  to  hang  over  the  chimney, ' 
in  the  drawing-room.  She  immediately 
divined  that  it  had  been  removed  on  her 
account,  and  she  longed  to  beg  that  her 
husband  would  replace  it  in  its  former  situ- 
ation ;  but  she  was  restrained  from  doing 
so,  partly  by  timidity,  and  partly  because 
Hargrave,  who  grew  daily  more  estranged 
from  her,  passed  a  considerable  portion  of 
every  day  in  his  library. 

Julia  once  expressed  a  wish  that  he 
wonld  accompany  her  somewhere ;  he  re- 
fused, on  pretence  of  having  letters  of 
importance  to  write.  In  about  half  an 
hour  afterwards,  she  passed  his  library, 
and  the  door  being  half  open,  she  saw 
him  with  his  arms  folded,  standing  before 
the  fire  gazing  on  the  picture.  Poor  Ju- 
lia's heart  felt  a  severe  pang.  "  He  comes 
here,  then,"  thought  she,  "  only  to  con- 
template the  features  of  her,  who  alone 
possessed  the  power  to  touch  his  heart; 
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and  to  enjoy  this  gratification,  he  deprives 
tee  of  the  pleasure  of  sitting  with  him, 
of  seeing  him,  and  sometimes  hearing  his 
voice;  nay,  he  even  descends  to  falsehood 
to  escape  from  my  society."  These  bitter 
thoughts  were  Julia's  constant  companions 
during  the  night,  and  they  effectually  pre- 
vented her  from  sleeping.  At  last,  the 
idea  occurred  to  her  of  copying  the  por- 
trait, and  of  placing  her  copy  in  the  draw 
ing-room.  "  In  this  one  instance,  at  least," 
thought  she,  "  I  shall  give  him  pleasure." 

But  a  difficulty  arose ;  how  was  she  to 
get  an  opportunity  of  copying  the  portrait 
without  his  knowledge  ?  Luckily  for  her, 
he  was  obliged  to  pass  some  days  from 
home;  and  Julia,  who  would,  upon  any 
other  occasion  have  regretted  his  absence, 
saw  him  go  with  pleasure.  , 

She  did  not  lose  a  moment  in  setting 
about  her  task,  and  she  performed  it  most 
happily.  Ah !  how  often  and  with  what 
anxiety,  did  she  retouch  those  beautiful 
features,  which  assumed,  under  her  hand, 
the  sweetest  and  most  benignant  expression. 
She  worked  incessantly,  and  the  picture 
was  at  length  finished,  and  hung  up  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  that  Hargrave  had  fixed 
for  returning  home. 

He  was  beginning  a  cold  compliment  to 
Julia  as  he  entered  the  room,  but  he  stop- 
ped suddenly,  and  regarding  the  picture 
with  a  look  of  astonishment  and  emotion, 
exclaimed, "  Good  Heavens !  what  is  this," 
and  burst  into  tears.—"  Ah !"  cried  Julia, 
"  how  unfortunate  I  am !  I  can  then  do 
nothing  to  give  you  pleasure." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  dear  Julia :  my 
heart  thanks  you  for  this  delicate  and  touch- 
ing proof  of  your  affection.  But  how  did 
you  contrive  to  get  this  picture." 

"  I  copied  it :  I  knew  that  the  portrait 
which  you  have  in  your  library,  had  been  re- 
moved from  this  room ;  I  thought  at  first  of 
asking  you  to  replace  h,  but  afterwards 
changed  my  design,  and  determined  to  copy 
it.  The  original  was  justly  dear  to  you,  and 
I  should  despise  myself  if  I  wished  to  remove 
any  thing  that  might  remind  you  of  her." 

While  Julia  was  speaking,  Hargrave 
gazed  upon  her  with  a  feeling  of  admira- 
tion, not  unmixed  with  a  softer  sentiment. 
The  noble  justice  which  she  did  to  the 
merits  of  his  departed  Emily,  touched  him 
most  sensibly;  his  manner  lost  its  cold- 
ness, and  Julia,  whose  heart  felt  lighter 
than  it  had  done  since  her  marriage,  was 
able  to  converse  freely,  and  without  con- 
straint.   She  had  the  prudence  to  seize 


the  first  opportunity  of  gaining  his  confi- 
dence ;  she  led  him  to  talk  of  his  Emily. 
He  was  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  that 
she  listened  with  interest  and  pleasure,  and 
that  from  time  to  time  she  renewed  the  sub- 
ject so  interesting  to  him,  which  seemed 
to  be  also  one  of  which  she  never  tired.  By 
degrees,  he  perceived,-  or  fancied  he  per- 
ceived, that  in  many  points  of  character  she 
resembled  his  deceased  wife ;  this  resem- 
blance gradually  drew  his  heart  towards  her, 
and  in  a  little  time  she  had  reason  to  bless 
her  lot.  If  Hargrave  was  not  a  doting 
lover,  he  was  a  truly  kind  and  affectionate 
husband ;  he  saw  that  she  studied  his  happi- 
ness, and  in  return,  he  used  every  effort  to 
contribute  to  hen.  My  youog  unmarried 
readers  who  are  far  gone  in  romance,  may 
perhaps  exclaim  against  this  sort  of  sober 
felicity;  but  Julia  will  not  join  in  their  excla- 
mations :  she  has  now  been  ten  years  mar* 
ried,  and  every  year,  as  she  declares,  is  hap- 
pier than  the  last. 
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RURAL  AMUSEMENTS; 
OR,  RUSTIC  HOLIDAYS. 

Translated  from  the  original  Dutch  MS.  of  Kit- 

senwinger's  Domestic  Researches. 

CHAP.  III. 

"  Fiddle,  that's  your  sort  /»—  Now  is  it 
possible  that  any  one  can  be  so  stupid  a 
blockhead,  as  to  infer  from  this  exclama- 
tion of  my  friend,  M annous,  that  he  was 
lacking,  either  in  cultivated  taste,  or  moral 
refinement  ?  Can  any  one  be  so  preposte- 
rous, as  to  suppose  that  the  warm  versa- 
tility of  his  character,  rendered  him  inca- 
pable of  designating  between  the  nice  acu- 
men of  wit  and  the  coarse  phrase  of  vul- 
garism ?  If  so,  I  can  assure  him  he  has 
been  too  hasty  in  forming  his  opinion ;  and 
if  he  will  lay  by  all  prejudice,  and  patiently 
wait  the  denouement  of  Mannous's  cha- 
racter, he  will  be  convinced  of  his  mistake. 
I  have  said,  (and  the  proposition  is  easily 
demonstrated)  that  there  is  not  so  great  a 
difference  between  the  lights  and  shades  of 
a  man's  character,as  in  the  mediums  through 
which  they  are  viewed ;  and  truly,  nothing 
can  be  more  absurd,  than  to  form  an  esti- 
mate of  character  from  one  or  two  incidents, 
or  from  the  casualties  of  circumstance; 
therefore,  I  candidly  request  that  my  rea- 
ders will  generously  suspend  their  judge- 
ments until  I  can  fairly  get  my  friend 
Mannous  out  of  Derick  Housenclaver's 


long-room,  which  is  now  filled  with  young 
rustics,  who  are  gaily  tripping  around  in  the 
innocent  amusements  of  Christmas. 

Perhaps  every  reader  may  not  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  tune,  called  spank-en- 
broagt ;" — it  is  a  legitimate  Dutch  air,  and 
a  great  favorite  among  the  youth.— Haunce 
performed  it  with  great  taste,  and  it  was  the 
delicate  and  exquisite  touches  of  its  turns, 
that  inspired  the  enthusiastic  rhapsody  of 
Mannous — 

«  I  likes  a  bit  of  hop, 
Lift' i  ne'er  the  ttorserfor't, 
Fiddle  that1*  ygur  tort .'" 

"  Out  on  your  nonsense  f— every  thing 
in  its  time!"  said  Mannous  with  much 
propriety,  tapping  Stoeffle  Guizenhainer 
on  the  shoulder,  as  he  raised  bis  yoke 
rather  noisily  in  a  dispute  with  Yaupic 
Diedenhouten,  whom  he  charged  with  hav- 
ing taken  his  girl  from  him?—"  Out  on 
your  nonsense— here  is  no  place  for  anger." 
— ''True,"  said  Derick  Hoosenclaver, 
"  very  true;  it  is  folly  to  quarrel— come,  take 
a  bumper,  and  wash  down  your  dispute^ 
Derick  was  a  true  friend  to  peace,  and  al- 
ways endeavoured  to  appease  the  little  di£> 
ferences  that  occasionally  arose,  by  kindly 
interposing  his  advice — nor  did  he  appear 
to  conceive  of  any  more  powerful  and  im- 
mediate assuasive,  than  the  obliterating  e£ 
ficacy  of  a  flowing  bumper* — I  beg  that  no 
one  will  be  so  ungenerous  as  to  think,  that 
because  Derick  was  the  host,  and  kept  this 
specific  for  sale,  he  was  consequently  in- 
terested in  his  advice: — No,  no,  he  was 
not  altogether  of  that. cast— he  had  strict 
regard  to  the  good  order  of  bis  house,  and 
the  cheerful  enjoyment  of  his  fellow  crea- 
tures ;  yet  I  cannot  positively  say  that  he 
would  have  been  willing  to  prescribe  and 
administer  gratuitously. — Why  should  he  ? 
— Derick  had  a  family  to  support,  and  his 
wife  Norichy  was  a  parsi — parsimo— no, 
a  prudent  woman,  and  often  gave  him  good 
counsel  withal ;  not  that  I  would  insinuate 
that  Derick  was  too  frequently  a  customer 
at  his  own  bar :  the  reader  must  have  a 
very  evil  disposed  mind,  that  is  always 
ready  to  draw  such  inferences. 

— "  Take  a  bumper  and  wash  down  your 
dispute,"  said  Derick ;  so  they  did— and  a 
ring  was  formed  for  play.  Mannous  took 
Peggy  by  the  hand  and  joined  the  circle. 
"  What  shall  we  play?"— «  The  Juniper 
tree" — "  Agreed."  A  chair  was  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  ring,  and  Mannous  ap- 
pointed to  fill  it  first  j  the  company  then  be- 
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gan  marching  around  him,  hand  in  hand,  all 
singing  with  the  full  and  unaffected  tone  of 
hilarity,  while  honest  cheerfulness  seemed 
to  glow  in  every  heart,  and  beam  from  every 
«ye  as  they  proceeded  : — 

"  Gentlemen— ladies,  join  with  me, 
Learn  to  play  the  juniper  tree ; — 
All  you  that  are  single,  married  mutt  be, 
First  you  must  learn  to  play  junipertree." 

"  And  since  you  desire  to  be.mar-ri-ed, 
Choose  the  maid  you  would  wish  to  wed— 
The  handsomest  girl  that  ever  you  see, 
Harried  unto  her  you  shall  be." 

Maimous  chose  Peggy  of  course,  who  un- 
hesitatingly sat  down  beside  him  in  the 
chair,  and  without  any  of  4he  prudery  of 
affected  modesty,  permitted  him  to  put  his 
arm  around  her  waste.    Sneer  if  ye  please, 
ye  fastidious  ones— I  care  not — It  was  so, 
and  when  I  beheld  it,  my  heart  swelled 
with  voluntary  agnition  to  its  innocence. 
Do  you  charge  me  with  vindicating  the  de- 
molishment  of  the  barriers  of  prudence  and 
decorum  ?    'Tis  false— Eve's  cheek  never 
crimsoned  with  the  blush  of  shame  till  her 
mind  was  polluted;  there  is  not  a  thou- 
sandth part  of  the  want  of  virtue  discovered 
in  the  careless  familiarity  with  friends,  that 
there  is  in  the  suspicions  and  over-strained 
distance  of  mock-modesty ;  she  that  is  al- 
ways in  fear,  evinces  that  her  thoughts  are 
generally  evil ;  and  it  is  a  maxim,  that "  vir- 
tue, which  needs  to  be  continually  centinel- 
led,  is  scarcely  worth  possessing."    Frown 
not  ye  fair  ones— Heaven  knows  I  love  you; 
and  I  assure  you,  that  in  all  cases,  where  mo- 
desty is  carried  beyond  its  natural  pitch  to- 
wards the  other  sex,  it  convinces  them  of  the 
quality  of  your  thoughts,  and  a  frequent  re- 
petition induces  them  to  suspect  you  of 
passive  virtues.     But  mark !  "  every  thing 
in  its  time,"  as  Mannous  says.   Do  not  sup- 
pose I  advise  you  to  indiscriminate  famili- 
arities :  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
friends  and  strangers — between/nenck  and 
acquaintances;  there  are  differences  in  cir- 
cumstances and  situation;  in  all  which, 
genuine  modesty  observes  a  dignified  yet 
suable  deportment ;  k  neither  suffers  vio- 
lations with  a  consenting,  languid,  "  Oh  / 
don't  you  /"  nor  fastidiously  shrinks  from 
the  unoffending  touch  of  friendly  honesty ; 
it  catches  not  at  ambiguities,  nor  miscon- 
strues appearances ;  in  short,  when  a  young 
lady  goes  into  company,  she  should  either 
placidly  conform  to  the  customs  of  the  com- 
pany, or  withdraw  from  it  entirely :  so  did 
Peggy — and  without  any  of  the  prudery  of 
affected  modesty,  permitted  Mannous  to  put 


his  arm  around  her  waist.  I  did  enjoy 
that  sight — there  was  all  of  nature's  honest 
reciprocity  of  feeling  ;— 


-  no  pride  nor  fear, 


Nor  policy,  nor  envy,  nor  dislike, 
Nor  jealousy,  was  there — but  all  sincere, 
Their  hearts  beat  warm  to  nature's  truth  alike!" 

Now  I  do  humbly  pray,  that  my  readers 
will  generously  spare  me  the  difficult  task 
of  drawing  the  picture,  by  giving  their 
imaginations  sufficient  play  to  conceive 
of  a  youthful,  well-formed  female,  with 
fair  complexion,  round  cheek,  full  lip, 
bright  hazel  eyes,  large  forehead,  brown 
hair,  and  good— yes,  I  believe  Peggy  had 
good  teeth,  though  she  was  not  so  fond  qf 
showing  them  as  some  of  my  fair  friends 
appear  to1>e,  (no  insinuations) — I  say,  to 
conceive  of  such  a  lovely  girl,  sitting  beside 
the  man  she  adored,  with  a  atnHe  playing 
upon  her  lip,  that  would  have  vanquished 
a  stoic's  heart,  and  all  her  soul  scintillat- 
ing from  her  eyes — can  ye  do  it  ? — no,  no, 
— ye  may  see  the  shadow,  but  there  is  a 
zest  in  the  reality  which  ye  feel  not;  there 
was  a  charm — a  magic,  whose  influence 
informed  me,  but  I  retain  only  its  adumbra- 
tion. So  faded  the  prospects  of  my  early 
life,  and  left  but  an  indication  of  something* 
gone  /*-a  void — a  nothingness — save  a  re- 
gret that  such  things  had  been,  or  that  their 
remembrance  was  not  obliterated. — And 
all  her  soul  scintillating  from  her  eyes  as 
she  gave  her  hand  to  Mannous,  while  the 
company  continued  to  march  and  sing,— 

"  Join  your  hands  in  Hymen's  bands, 
See  that  you  obey  the  Lord's  commands, 
And  since  you  have  got  the  girl  that  you  lore, 
For  ever  sincere  and  constant  prove." 

"  That  I  will,"  said  Mannous,  *  that  I 
will,  and  when  I  shall  cease  to  be  sincere  to 
my  Peggy,  may  I  cease  to  exist :" — whereat 
she  smiled,  and  gave  him  such  a  look  as  I 
have  seen  before,  albeit  I  cannot  give  a 
language  to  that  look,  nor  syllable  a 
smile  that  spoke  the  genuine  language  of 
the  heart ;  but  Mannous  understood  it  per- 
fectly, and  answered  back  such  looks  as  he 
received.  Go  to — I  care  not — ye  who  will, 
may  effect  to  contemn  such  scenes  as  this. 
Bask  in  the  spledour  of  pride— wade  through 
blood  for  laurels — desolate  kingdoms  for 
crowns,  and  feed  upon  the  blazon  of  fame 
— but  let  me,  in  the  quietude  of  an  undis- 
turbed conscience — with  a  taste  unsatiated 
by  the  fiery  stimulus  of  dissimulation,  and 
with  a  heart  glowing  with  the  charity  of 
benevolence,  participate  in  those  scenes 


where  nature  speaks  the  language  of  truth, 
and  life's  purest,  and  most  genuine  enjoy- 
ments are  known. 


LES  TETES  A  PERHUQUES. 

The  Perruquiers  of  Paris  excel  all  other* 
in  the  luxury  of  their  shops.  They  would 
think  it  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  their 
art  to  exhibit  their  chef  oVceuvres  on  a  plain 
bust.  To  the  beauty  of  features,  to  sym- 
metry of  form,  most  of  them  add  all  the 
elegance  of  the  toilet :  one  dazzles  the  eye 
with  the  splendour  of  ear-rings,  another 
with  the  richness  of  her  necklace ;  here  is 
a  shawl  which  seems  to  cover  an  alabaster 
bosom  only  to  mark  its  shape  more  dis- 
tinctly ;  there  a  Greek  or  Roman  drapery 
happily  unites  the  sober  style  of  the  antique 
costume  totbe  elegant  frivolity  of  a  modern 
head-dress*  1l  very  where  the  eyes  are  de- 
liriously seduced  by  the  charm  of  the  illu- 
sion, and,  to  make  it  more  complete,  the 
colour  of  the  hair  is  most  studiously  adapted 
to  the  complexion.  To  render  the  attrac- 
tion irresistible,  these  busts  are  generally 
perfect  likenesses  of  our  finest  women  :— 
strange  that  their  vanity  should  be  flattered 
by  making  them  serve  for  a  sign  to  a  wig- 
maker's  shop!  This  fashion  has  given 
rise  to  the  following  anecdote,  which  may 
be  deemed  authentic* 

A  young  man  came  every  day  to  the 
window  of  a  Perruquier'e  magazine,  where 
he  remained  several  hours  at  a  time  in  a 
species  of  contemplative  ecstasy,  heaving 
deep  sighs,  and  making  all  the  gestures  of 
a  distracted  lover.  The  merchant  re- 
marked him  two  or  three  days  in  succession; 
he  had  a  wife,  a  very  handsome  woman,  of 
whom  he  was  not  a  little  jealous,  and  in- 
stantly entertained  suspicions,  which  he 
lost  no  time  to  clear  up ;  he  accordingly 
took  the  first  opportunity  to  accost  the 
young  man,  and  desired  to  know  the  cause 
of  his  constant  visits.  After  some  hesita- 
tion, the  latter  acknowledged  that  he  was 
in  love  with  a  woman  whose  portrait  was 
in  the  shop,  but  that  not  having  it  in  his 
power  to  see  the  original,  he  l>eguiled  bis 
melancholy  in  contemplating  her  adored 
image.  The  Perruquier,  either  from  ge- 
nerosity, or  to  get  rid  of  this  troublesome 
visiter,  immediately  made  him  a  present  of 
the  bust,  which  was  accepted  by  the  lover  * 
with  transports  of  joy. 


Prosperity  makes  friends— adversity  tries 
them. 
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Second  Terse. 


t>oes  aught  molest 

Thy  gentle  breast 
That  friendship's  sacred  balm  can  move  ? 

Or  can  thy  grief 

Yet  find  relief 
From  tender  sympathy  and  love  ? 


Oh,  bush  thy  fears— 
Oh,  dry  thy  tears, 

For  in  this  heart  thoult  dwell, 
THI,  press'd  by  death, 
My  latest  breath 

Shall  sigh  its  last  farewell ! 
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TO  CONSTANCE. 

IaniM,— I  ww  gay!— yet  the  smiles  which  I 
worej 

And  my  gaycry,  were  bat  tbe/afefteoa*  of  art; 
And  ev'ry  wild  effort  of  cheerfulness  tore 

A  pang  of  regret  from  my  desolate  heart ! 

What  then  ?— I  have  taught  my  jn-ourf  spirit  to 
oloalc 

Its  anguiffe  with  smiles,  and  to  laugh  in  its  wo, 
Lest  a  being  so  lonely— so  wretched,  provoke 

The  insulis  of  pity,  and  sneers  of  the  lew. 

Oh !  it  galls  me  to  think  that  one  sigh  ever  stole 
From  my  agonised  heart,— o?  that  e'er  a  lament. 
Id  the  moment  of  weakness,  burst  forth  from  my 
soul; 
Or  that  even  one  tear  o'er  my  wrongs  hath  been 
spent. 

For  they  who  have  stung  me  the  deepest,  have 
smil'd 
To  see  the  affliction  convulsing  my  heart ; 
And  they  who  have  wrong'd  me,  have  coldly  re- 
viTd 
The  groans  which  broke  out  from  ingratitude's 


Go  to  !— I  will  brook  it !— it  needs  most  be  so ! 
But  mown  not,  thou  dear  ono,  nor  sigh  to  re- 
lieve j— • 
Though  the  conflict  within  me  is  cruel,  yet  know, 
There's  a  faith  that  shall  solace  me,  e'en  while 
I  grieve! 

The  moments  gone  by,  which  to  thee  seem'd  so 
bright, 

Were  but  the  delusions  of  artifice's  scope ; 
For,  though  they  were  brilliant,  their  meteor  light 

Was  the  flame  that  flits  over  the  ruins  of  hope. 

Tet  pray  for  me,  kind  one  'and  know  that  thy 
.  prayer 
Is  the  highest  pria'd  boon  that  this  world  can 
bestow ! 
And  to  feel  that  thy  generous /rienAWp  I  share, 
Obliterates  much  of  the  gloom  of  my  wo. 
April  W,  X82Q.  


fob  the  ladies'  litxhart  cabmt. 

REBUS. 

The  wond'rons  wife  of  whom  the  poets  tell, 
Her  husband  sought  her  in  the  courts  of  hell ; 
The  birds  whose  notes  the  rising  day  proclaim ; 
The  glorious  charter  of  Columbia's  fame ; 
The  circling  belt  which  binds  the  welkin  round ; 
The  Grecian  chief  in  epic  song  renown'd ; 
The  female  charm  that  captivates  the  eye ; 
The  ambient  stream  that  wafts  a  lover's  sigh; 
Tbe  prime  of  life,  to  future  evils  blind  ; 
The  tender  offspring  of  tbe  fleecy  kind ; 
The  precious  gem  of  ever-varying  green ; 
The  bard  whose  numbers  sing  the  Ebon  queen: — 
The  initials  join,  a  beauteous  maid  you'll  find, 
Whose  form's  excell'd  by  nothing  but  her  mind. 

S.*.W.*. 
E3"  A  solution  is  requested. 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY,  MAT  6,  1820. 


A  QUARTERLY  PAYMENT 
Becomes  due  this  day,  for  the  Ladies'  Literary 
Cabinet. 

WRITTEN  NOTICE. 
Those  subscribers  who  change  their  residence 
on  the  first  of  May,  will  please  give  us  timely 
notice,  tit  uniting,  stating  the  number,  lie.  of 
both  their  oWand  nets  habitations. 

A  Tftlepage  and  Index  for  the  Jfew  Series,  tot  i. 
will  accompany  the  next  number.  % 

Resignation,  Chapter  13,  is  unavoidably  crowd- 
ed out  of  this  day's  paper,  to  make  room  for  our 
musical  department. 

MUSICAL  WONDER. 

There  is  now  exhibiting,  at  Washington*Hall, 
in  this  city,  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  the 
musical  world.  It  is  an  harmonic  instrument, 
(or  rather  machine)  combining  the  tones,  cha- 
racteristics, and  powers  of  nearly  all  the  various 
instruments  with  which  we  are  acquainted— from 
the  soft  breathings  of  the  Atolian  harp,  to  the 
swelling  majesty  of  the  organ;  from  the  sweet 
warbling  of  the  canary  bird,  to  the  hoarse  trum- 
pet's inspiring  clangour;  from  the  mellow,  liquid 
notes  of  the  musical  glasses,  to  the  astounding 
"  thunder-drum  of  heaven." 

It  contains  twenty-eight  different  kinds  of  mu- 
sical instruments  which  may  be  played  att  at 
once,  separately,  or  any  number  of  them  com- 
bined. It  may  combine  at  the  same  time  the 
music  of  a  full  church  organ,  a  grand  orchestra^ 
a  martial  band,  and  the  JEolian  harp :  it  contains 
twenty-five  flageolets,  twenty-five  imitations  of 
birds,  twenty-five  clarionets,  four  bugles,  twenty- 
five  trumpets,  eight  French  horns,  twelve  bas- 
soons, ten  serpents,  twenty-eight  flutes,  twenty- 
eight  fifes,  thirty-seven  strings  on  violin  and  vio- 
lincello,  thirty-seven  strings  on  harp,  bagpipes, 
bass  drum,  snare  drum,  cymbals,  harmonica, 
twenty-five  music  glasses,  fee.  fee.  The  whole 
Inclnded  in  this  vast  machine,  and  played  by  one 
man  assisted  by  a  small  boy. 

This  superlatively  elegant  and  splendid  ma- 
chine is  denominated,  by  the  ingenious  inventor, 
Apollino;  but  we  hope  and  trust  that  posterity 
will  know  it  by  some  appellation  that  will  in- 
clude-the  name  of  this  self-taught  artist,  and  thus 
render  it  a  monument  of  his  well-earned  fame. 
For  fifteen  years  Mr.  Plimpton  has  laboured  on 
this  machine,  continually  opposed  and  dis- 
couraged, (as  are  almost  all  the  efforts  of  Ameri- 
can genius)  by  prejudice,  by  envy,  and,  above 
all,  by  the  want  of  that  which  can  silence  both — 
money.  He  has  at  length  brought  it  to  perfec- 
tion :  and  it  is  the  doty  of  his  countrymen  to 
reward  him  by  their  patronage. 

Tbe  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  patronise  the 
Literary  Cabinet,  have  ever  evinced  a  disposi- 
tion to  encourage  the  humblest  efforts  of  native 
talent.-  Will  tbey  not,  now,  then,  step  forward 
in  support  of  an  American  whose  genius  and  in- 
dustry have  accomplished  so  splendid  an  achieve- 


ment ?  We  know  they  will ;  and  can  assure  them 
that  by  visiting  Washington-Hall  for  this  pur- 
pose, they  will  receive  a  treat  which  they  will 
ever  remember  with  wonder,  delight,  and  na- 
tional pride 

Performance  each  day  from  10  to  12  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  from  9  to  10  in  the  evening. 
Tickets,  60  cents  each,  to  be  had  at  the  bar  ot 
Washington-Hall,  Tammany-Hall,  City-Hotel, 
and  at  the  bookstore  of  E.  Bliss,  206  Broadway. 

ApoUino. — "  If  you  wish  to  enjoy  the  sweetest 
music  in  the  world,  exclaimed  the  animated 
Mary  H— — ,  on  her  return,  last  evening,  from 
Washington-Hall,—"  go  and  see  that  elegant 
Apollino"  "  Hear  H  you  mean,  Potty"  replied 
her  father.  No,  Sir,  I  mean  see  it,  for  its  beauty 
is  only  equalled  by  its  sweetness."  The  young 
gentleman  who  had  accompanied  Mary,  instant- 
ly replied—**  That's  exactly  the  case  with  A  Poll 
I  know." 

Musical  Curiosity.—- It  is  agreed,  on  alf  hand*, 
that  the  musical  machine  which  the  modest  in- 
ventor has  denominated  the  Apollino,  ought  to 
be  called  by  a  name  that  will  perpetuate  the  ge- 
nius of  Mr.  Plimpton.  Some  have  proposed 
Plimptonia — others  Plimptbnichord ;  we  have  no 
objections  to  either ;  but  a  correspondent  pre- 
fers the  latter,  "  because  (says  he)  a  correct  ear 
readily  distinguishes  in  every  plump  tone,  a  chord. 

k  London  paper  of  March  18,  says,  Lord  By- 
ron has  just  sent  over  two  remaining  centos  of 
Don  Juan,  which  are  to  be  published  immediate- 
ly. Tbey  are  said  to  possess  more  peculiar  and 
striking  instances  of  the  extraordinary  genius  of 
the  noble  author,  than  either  of  the  parts  which 
are  already  before  the  public. 

Lord  Byron,  it  is  asserted  in  a  French  paper, 
is  also  writing  a  poem  on  the  late  events  at  Parga. 

TRUMBULL'S  POEMS. 
The  new  and  elegant  edition,  for  sale  at  the 
CABINET  BOOKSTORE,  235  Broadway. 

Guard  your  complexions.— Out  fair  readers  are 
reminded,  that  by  walking  to  No.  60  Maiden- 
lane,  they  may  procure  Parasols  of  the  newest 
fashions ;  as  Messrs.  Martinot  b  Roe  keep  011 
hand  a  large  and  fashionable  assortment  of  these 
seasonable  articles,  adapted  in  style  to  the  various 
tastes  of  the  ladies;  and  in  price,  to  the  present 
pressure  of  the  times. 

MOUNT  VERNON  SCHOOLS. 

A'o.  329  and  331  Broadway. 

1.  Literary,  Classical,  Mercantile,  and  Mathe- 
matical School  for  young  gentlemen. 

2.  Select  and  limited  School  for  young  ladies. 

3.  For  young  ladies  and  small  children. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  almost  exclusively 
English ;  and  the  methods  adopted,  are  conform- 
able to  tbe  most  approved  modern  systems. 

M.  NASH,  Principal. 

Xew-York,  May  h  1S20. 
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AN  ORIGINAL  TALE. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  naturally  delicate  nerves  of  out  he- 
roine bad  been  weakened,  not  only  by  the 
shock  they  encountered  in  the  death  of  her 
beloved  mother,  but  also  by  subsequent  cir- 
cumstances resulting  from  and  growing  out 
of  that  melancholy  event.  It  will  not,  then, 
be  thought  surprising,  that  an  incident  con- 
nected with  the  tenderest  fibre  of  her  heart, 
should  have  subdued  a  spirit,  which  had 
been  so  recently  bruised  and  broken. 

The  idea  of  being  readily  and  willingly 
resigned  by  the  man  she  loved,  appeared 
to  Adelaide  as  the  climax  of  earthly  wo; 
her  mental  powers  yielded  to  its  weight, 
and  her  debilitated  frame  became  the  prey, 
and  almost  the  victim  of  a  raging  /ever. 
For  three  days  her  reason  was  totally  sub- 
verted. The  morning  of  the  fourth,  was 
the  crisis  of  her  fate,  when,  for  more  than 
an  hour,  the  minds  of  those  who  surround- 
ed her  bed,  wavered  between  hope  and 
despair.  But  the  ardent  prayers  of  love 
and  friendship  were  not  uttered  in  vain ; 
a  shriek  of  joy  from  the  affectionate  Ma- 
tilda, announced  a  happy  change — Ade- 
laide's beautiful  eyes  again  beamed  with 
affection  and  rationality. 

The  first  object  which  met  her  view, 
was  Freeman  kneeling  by  her  bed-side, 
bathing  her  now  palid  hand  with  the  tears 
of  renovated  hope.  She  expressed  her 
gratitude  for  this  unexpected  mark  of  af- 
fection, by  a  sweet  but  languid  smile.  Her 
eyes  next  rested  on  the  venerable  form  of 
her  clerical  guardian ;  who,  with  a  tremu- 
lous voice,  was  audibly  returning  thanks 
to  Heaven  for  the  present  instance  of  its 
restoring  mercy.  Mrs.  Freeman,  Matilda, 
Augusta,  two  physicians^  and  a  female  do- 
mestic, completed  the  most  interesting 
group  that  ever  surrounded  the  couch  of 
unease.  A  slight  motion  of  the  lovely 
patient's  lips,  instantly  drew  those  of  Ma- 


tilda in  contact  with  then),  when  the  for- 
mer faintly  articulated  the  name  of  Bel- 
lamy. 

"  Do  not  speak  of  him,  my  dear,"  whis- 
pered Matilda,  "  Do  not  think  of  him — 
he  has  basely  imposed  on  us  all ;  but  he 
is  now  detected  and  detested.  Mr.  Vernon 
has  found  him  out.  My  cousin  loves  you, 
and  will  never  resign  you.  Compose  your- 
self, and  remain  perfectly  quiet." 

Adelaide  made  no  reply  to  this  welcome 
assurance,  except  by  a  tear,  which  no 
sooner  appeared  than  it  was  kissed  from 
her  eye-ltfl  by  the  lips  of  Matilda ;  but  it 
will  be  hazarding  little  to  assert,  that  these 
few  words  were  of  more  efficacy  in  restor- 
ing that  tranquillity  which  her  situation  re- 
quired, than  all  the  medical  prescriptions 
of  her  professional  attendants.  The  latter 
having  earnestly  recommended  quiet  and 
repose,  soon  took  their  leave ;  and  all  the 
party  gradually  retired  from  the  room, 
except  the  anxious  Matilda,  who  insisted 
upon  sitting  by  her  friend,  to  watch  her 
during  the  sweet  and  tranquil  slumber  into 
which  she  had  now  fallen. 

The  restoration  of  our  heroine's  health, 
was  almost  as  rapid  as  had  been  its  decline; 
so  that  in  a  few  days  she  was  enabled  to 
leave  her  chamber,  and  participate  in  the 
social  enjoyments  of  the  family.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  tender  assurances  and  de- 
licate attentions  of  Freeman,  by  convin- 
cing her  that  she  was  dearer  than  ever  to 
his  heart,  restored  hope  and  confidence  to 
her  lacerated  bosom ;  while  the  consolatory 
counsel  of  the  pious  Vernon,  imperceptibly 
led  her  to  contemplate  that  divine  wisdom 
whose  chastisements  are  but  the  visible  ex- 
pressions of  love  and  mercy. 

"  Consider,  my  child,"  said  be,  u  by 
what  singular  and  unexpected  means  the 
operations  of  Providence  are  effected! 
Even  our  errors  and  weaknesses  are  bent 
to  the  benevolent  purposes  of  this  all-mer- 
ciful being,  and  rendered  subservient  to 
the  promotion  of  our  ultimate  good".  Thus, 
your  recent  affliction  has  been  made  the 
instrument  of  exploring  and  removing  the 
cause  which  produced  H." 

"  I  think  that  I  enjoy  a  perception  of 
that  consolatory  truth,"  replied  Adelaide. 
"  Had  not  affection  and  concern  for  the 


child  of  your  adoption,  brought  you  to 
her  sick-bed"  ■     ■ 

"  The  iniquitous  plot  of  an  artful  de- 
signing man,  would  not,  perhaps,  have 
been  so  seasonably  exposed  and  defeated. 
I  found  you  divested  of  reason,  raving  on 
the  subject  of  your  insulated  situation ;  and 
calling,  by  turns,  on  your  father,  mother, 
Freeman,  and  Bellamy.  This  produced 
a  conversation  which  terminated  in  an 
eclaircissement  that  banished  the  latter  in 
disgrace  from  the  Cottage." 

"  Oh !  how  have  I  deserved  to  be  the 
object  of  such  a  widked  persecution  ?" 

"  Amend  your  question,  my  dear  child* 
and  rather  say,  '  how  have  I  merited  such 
a  peculiar  mark  of  divine  favour  ?'  Be- 
member  the  assurance,  that  '  whom  ha 
loveth  he  chasteneth.'  Let  those  tremble 
who  are  exempt  from  affliction,  lest  such 
an  exemption  be  an  evidence  that  they  are 
abandoned  by  Heaven,  as  past  the  possi- 
bility of  reclaiming.  *  Wo  to  them  that 
are  at  ease  in  Zion.'  " 

"  But  were  such  reiterated  afflictions, 
as  I  have  suffered,  necessary  for  my  case 
alone?  Others,  I  believe,  have  suffered 
less,  and  murmured  more." 

"  Be  careful,  my  dear,  how  you  indulge 
a  spirit  of  self-complacency,  or  arraign  the 
wisdom  of  Providence.  Some  corporeal 
disorders  which  are  frightful  in  appearance, 
are  eradicated  with  a  facility  that  subjects 
the  patient  to  but  little  pain  $  while  others, 
far  less  appalling  in  their  external  mani- 
festation, are  more  deeply  rooted,  and  re- 
quire severer  applications  for  their  removal. 
Who,  let  me  ask  you,  is  the  most  compe- 
tent judge  in  such  cases — the  physician 
or  the  patient  ?'* 

"  The  physician,  undoubtedly." 

"  Just  so  it  is  with  our  spiritual  maladies; 
and  we,  as  patients,  should  neither  presume 
to  prescribe  remedies  for  ourselves,  nor  mur- 
mur at  the  pain  produced  by  those  which 
are  administered  by  the  great  physician  of 
souls.  Resignation  is  at  once  our  greatest 
duty,  our  sweetest  privilege,  and  our  high- 
est interest.  As  I  have  told  you  by  letter, 
it  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  our  religion 
— the  first  and  last  lesson  of  Christianity— • 
the  spirit  of  all  the  Gospel  commands.  *  Not 
my  will)  but  thine  be  done*." 
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"  I  cannot  controvert  the  subject,  sir ; 
but  your  language  is  strong  and  emphatic 
You  do  not,  surely,  mean  to  say  that  this 
one  virtue,  which  you  so  zealously  recom- 
mend, will  supersede  the  '  Gospel  com- 
mands ;'  or  that  if  we  possess  this  virtue, 
we  may  lay  aside  the  laws  of  our  religion  ?" 

"  By  no  means,  my  child ;  because  those 
commands  or  laws  are  the  true  and  only 
means,  in  fact,  by  which  we  can  be  led  to 
the  safe  and  happy  state  I  am  recommend- 
ing. We  ought,  therefore,  to  embrace 
every  one  of  the  evangelical  counsels,  and 
compel  ourselves,  (through  heavenly  as- 
sistance) to  practise  them — not  as  the  end, 
but  as  the  true  means  that  lead  to  the  end ; 
for  the  observing  them  must  certainly 
lead  us  to  this  self-resignation  ;  and  they 
who  resolutely  deny  their  own  self-will, 
must,  of  necessity,  depend  upon,  and  be 
resigned  to,  the  will  of  Providence.  In 
this  blessed  state  they  find  continual  repose, 
lor  they  are  not  disturbed  by  the  troubles 
of  the  world  as  my  Adelaide  is,  being  en- 
nabled  to  live  out  of  the  reach  of  those  dis- 
appointments and  vexations  to  which  the 
discontented  and  repining  part  of  mankind 
are  continually  subject." 

"  But  do  not  the  best  of  Christians  meet 
with  as  many  troubles  and  trials  in  their 
journey  through  life,  as  the  wicked  ?" 

"  More,  perhaps,  in  number  ;  but,  like 
the  industrious  bee,  they  possess  the  blessed 
art  of  extracting  sweets  from  the  bitterest 
herbs ;  while  the  wicked  are  like  the  spider 
and  asp,  who  convert  to  venom  the  nectar 
of  the  sweetest  flowers.  The  former  know 
that  fiery  trials  are  necessary  to  purify  their 
minds  from  the  dross  of  self-love;  the/ 
know  that  it  is  necessary  to  fight  against 
their  own  evil  propensities,  and  they  en- 
gage in  the  contest  with  hope  and  cheer- 
fulness— they  know  that  they  are  in  the 
church  militant  here  below, and  that  through 
•  much  tribulation,  they  must  enter  into  the 
church  triumphant  above." 

"  Alas !  how  often  have  I  heard  the  same 
precepts  from  my  dear  mother;  and,  ingrate 
that  I  am,  hew  little  have  I  profited  by 
them !" 

"  Not  only  from  her  precepts,  but  from 
her  shining  example,  also,  you  might  have 
profited.  She  was  an  instance  in  her  own 
person,  of  the  blessedness  of  that  state  of 
resignation  to  which  I  hope  her  daughter 
will  yet  attain.  Though  her  body  drooped 
beneath  her  numerous  afflictions,  her  soul 
was  ever  tranquil,  resigned,  and  happy." 


"Her  afflictions  were  numerous,  indeed," 
sobbed  Adelaide,  much  affected  by  a  sub- 
ject which  she  could  uever  contemplate 
with  composure.  "  Widowed,  poor,  dis- 
inherited"— 

"  And  calumniated,"  added  Vernon. 
"  From  that  quiver  flew  the  only  arrow 
which  could  mortally  wound  her  peace." 

u  Calumniated !"  reiterated  Adelaide, 
with  unaffected  surprise ;  "  who  could  be 
so  cruelly  wicked  ?" 

"  Promise  to  hear  it  with  calmness,  and 
I  will  relate  the  story,  by  which  you  may 
learn,  that  all  your  fancied  afflictions  are 
but  a  feather's  weight,  in  comparison  with 
the  real  woes  which  your  sainted  mother 
was  doomed  to  sustain ;  for  if  there  be  one 
wound  which  mocks  the  healing  balm  of 
religion,  the  tooth  of  Calumny  must  have 
inflicted  it.  If  the  pestiferous  breath  of 
hell  be  ever  expired  on  earth,  it  is  through 
the  ulcerated  lungs  of  Slander." 

Our  heroine  having  promised  to  hear 
the  story  with  as  much  fortitude  as  she 
was  mistress  of,  the  old  gentleman  thus 

proceeded. 

[To  be  continued.] 


GOLOWNINS  CAPTIVITY  IN  JAPAN. 

It  is  a  well  known  and  lamentable  fact, 
that  the  conduct  of  Europeans  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  China,  has  produced  that 
extraordinary  .policy  of  the  Chinese  go- 
vernment, which  entirely  excludes  all  in- 
tellectual commerce  between  the  natives  of 
the  farthest  East,  and  the  other  civilized 
men  of  the  world.  It  is  an  eternal  re- 
proach to  that  portion  of  mankind,  who 
have  been  favoured  with  the  most  extraor- 
dinary intellectual  and  moral  lights,  that 
they  have  been  governed  by  the  lowest 
motives  and  most  narrow  views,  in  their 
transactions  with  the  most  ignorant,  inno- 
cent, credulous,  and  confiding  of  their  fel- 
low creatures.  Providence  gave  in  trust 
to  the  men  of  Europe,  knowledge,  reli- 
gion, arts,  and  the  fairest  productions  of 
the  globe.  The  dictates  of  duty  to  Chris- 
tian and  enlightened  man  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, are,  "  Do  not  abuse  these  no- 
ble gifts,  these  high  responsibilities ;— obey 
thegeneftnis  energetic  impulse  that  prompts 
your  enterprises.  You  feel  the  desire  to 
penetrate  every  region  of  earth,  to  pour 
out  your  treasures  to  every  nation,  to  chal- 
lenge the  admiration  of  all  men,  and  to 


power.  This  is  the  noble  inspiration  of 
God  himself,  he  has  not  only  made  you 
depositories  of  his  blessings,  but  the  mi- 
nisters of  them— He  has  appointed  you  to 
'  teach  all  nations ;' — not  by  your  exhor- 
tations, but  your  examples. — Open  the 
eyes  of  the  blind ;  awaken  the  sleep  of  the 
soul ;  show  what  your  heads  have  devised, 
and  your  hands  have  executed ;  teach  men 
the  arts  of  peace  and  industry;  instruct 
them  to  cultivate  their  minds,  and  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  one  another ;  gently 
remove  their  prejudices,  respect  their  rights 
and  their  confidence;  and  unfold  to  them 
those  truths  of  religion,  which  are  the 
foundation  of  your  virtues  and  yonr  hopes ; 
and  which  every  human  being  cannot  fail 
to  recognise,  as  the  gift  of  one  father  to 
his  common  offspring." 

But  how  have  the  Christian  world  obey- 
ed these  suggestions  ?  They  have  been  to 
"  those  that  are  without,"  a  curse  and  not 
a  blessing ;  destroyers  and  not  benefactors. 
They  have  not  communicated  the  imple- 
ments of  labour,  or  the  genial  products  of 
agriculture;  but  they  have  carried  forth  the 
cup  of  intoxication,  the  instruments  of  death, 
the  false  weight  and  deceitful  balance. — 
They  have  quenched  in  alcohol  the  glim- 
mering rays  of  undeveloped  reason;  they 
have  made  the  bow  and  the  sling  useless,  by 
the  superior  facilities  they  have  lent  to  the 
work  of  destruction;  they  have  changed  sim- 
plicity to  cunning,  and  honesty  to  treachery; 
have  baffled  hope,  and  produced  despair; 
have  murdered  good-will  and  veneration, 
and  have  created  malignity,  obduracy,  and 
revenge.  And  to  compensate  for  this  weight 
of  wo,  and  insult,  and  oppression,  they 
have  sent  forth  preachers  of  righteousness, 
that  the  words  of  truth  may  prevail  against 
the  deeds  of  violence,  and  the  "  still,  small 
voice,"  hush  the  decrees  of  injustice,  and 
the  roaring  of  cannon.  Truth,  so  present- 
ed, never  can  prevail ;  it  must  be  sanction* 
ed  and  illustrated  by  the  purity,  integrity, 
and  benevojence  of  those  who  would  im- 
plant it.  Precept  is  lost,  without  the  cor- 
respondence of  actions.  No  nation  can 
gain  friends  or  disseminate  religion,  without 
exhibiting  generosity,  and  unquestionable 
sincerity.  The  sanctity  of  religion  is  de- 
filed, the  light  of  it  obscured,  the  sweet- 
ness is  imbittered,  by  companionship  with 
unholy  practices,  by  negligent  professors, 
by  lip-services,  and  deceitful  observances. 
"  In  vain,"  said  a  respectable  Hindu  mer- 


return  to  your  country  with  the  wealth  of 

distant  lands,  and  the  trophies  of  extended  [[chant  of  Calcutta,  to  an  American  agent, 
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€X  in  vain  do  your  countrymen  and  the  men 
of  Europe,  send  the  teachers  of  your  faith 
among  us.  It  is  not  a  practical  faith,  if 
we  judge  it  by  your  action**  It  is  a  form 
of  words,-  and  not  a  law  of  life,"  "  Why 
judge  you  thus?"  asked  the  American 
gentleman.  a  Because  it  recommends,  what 
you  do  not  observe/'  -rejoined  the  Asiatic. 
"  It  forbids  all  intemperance,  licentious- 
ness, dishonesty,  and  war.— But  behold 
what  drunkenness,  gluttony,  and  gross- 
ness ;  what  deception,  rapacity,  and  ava- 
rice ;  what  contention,  bloodshed,  and  op- 
pression, have  the  Europeans  brought 
among  us  ?  and  they  have  not  only  brought 
these  calamities  hither,  they  have  left  them 
behind ;  for  what  are  your  public  reports, 
but  the  record  of  your  crimes  and  their 
punishment ;  your  declarations  of  war,  and 
your  celebration  of  mutual  destruction? 
Not  thus  inconsistent  are  the  commands  of 
our  religion,  and  the  conduct  of  our  lives. 
Our  religion  commands  some  observances, 
and  prohibits  some  indulgences;  it  regulates 
our  diet  and  prescribes  our  ablutions ;  and 
how  imperfect  soever  may  be  its  authority, 
this  is  its  efficacy — that  we  respect  and  obey 
iL"  What  a  keen,  just,  and  affecting  re- 
proof was  this,  and  how  full  of  instruction  ? 

It  is  a  most  fearful  abuse  of  privileges, 
by  which  one  enlightened  people,  fails  of 
exalting  and  ameliorating  the  character  of 
others,  which  the  wisdom  of  Providence 
leaves  to  the  guidance  of  the  more  favoured. 
It  is  this  abuse,  which  prolongs  ancient 
error,  and  retards  that  general  advance- 
ment of  the  human  mind,  which  is  in  the 
nature  and  destiny  of  all,  under  certain 
congenial  and  necessary  influences.  This 
abuse  tends  much  more  powerfully  to  the 
injury  of  those  upon  whom  it  operates, 
than  if  the  objects  of  it  were  wholly  ex- 
cluded from  all  knowledge  of  those  who 
might  benefit  them. 

In  that  case,  their  own  inherent  tenden- 
cies to  improvement,  might  operate  slowly ; 
but,  checked  by  unhappy  experience,  the 
ideas  of  progress,  innovation,  and  change, 
become  associated  with  injuries,  sufferings, 
and  guilt ;  and  consequently,  the  subjects 
of  this  experience,  are  convinced  that  real 
virtue  and  permanent  happiness,  can  only 
belong  to  long  established  habits  of  thought 
and  action.  It  is  this  principle  which 
suggested  the  policy  of  China  and  Japan, 
and  has  rendered  these  nations  "  peculiar 
people,"  destined  to  be  left  far  behind  in 
Hhzt  general  progress  of  intelligence,  which 


they  might  also  have  accompanied,  if  the 
prosecutors  of  European  commerce,  had 
been  as  wise  as  they  were  cunning  ;  as  ge- 
nerous, as  they  were  enterprising  ;  as  just, 
as  they  were  rapacious.  As  it  is,  these 
nations  are  subjects  of  curiosity,  rather  than 
of  friendship  or  of  admiration ;  but  as  such, 
they  are  not  uninteresting,  particularly  the 
Japanese,  of  whose  manners  we  can  learn 
some  few  traits,  from  the  narrative  of  Cap- 
tain Golownin's  captivity  in  Japan. 

The  first  intercourse  of  which  we  are 
informed,  that  has  existed  between  the  peo- 
ple of  Europe  and  Japan,  commenced 
about  forty  years  ago.  A  Japanese  vessel 
was  Wrecked  on  one  of  the  Aleutian  Islands; 
the  crew  were  saved,  conveyed  into  the 
Russian  dominions,  instructed  in  the  Rus- 
sian language,  and  after  ten  years  absence, 
restored  to  their  native  country.  On  their 
return,  the  Governor  of  Siberia,  by  order 
of  the  Empress  Catherine,  despatched  an 
Envoy  to  the  Japanese  dominions,  to  learn 
what  he  could  concerning  Japan ;  and  to 
establish  if  possible,  some  friendly  inter- 
course between  the  Russians  and  the  Ja- 
panese. The  Envoy,  on  his  arrival  at  the 
capital,  the  city  of  Matsmai,  was  informed 
that  all  intercourse  with  foreigners,  except 
at  the  harbour  of  Nangasaki,  was  prohi- 
bited by  the  laws;  that  all  foreigners  were 
liable  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  that 
he  was  only  permitted  to  return  to  Russia, 
in  consideration  of  the  kind  treatment  the 
Japanese  subjects  had  received  in  Siberia. 
He  was  accordingly  sent  home.  The  Em- 
press Catherine  thenceforward,  desisted 
from  attempting  to  cultivate  any  communi- 
cation between  Russia  and  Japan ;  which 
was,  however,  renewed  in  1 80S,  by  Alexan- 
der, who  sent  an  ambassador  to  Japan.  Re- 
sanoff,  the  emissary  of  Alexander,  was  re- 
pulsed without  much  ceremony ;  and  to 
gratify  the  feelings  excited  by  this  indignity, 
he  employed  the  commanders  of  two  small 
vessels  to  execute  his  revenge.  This  they 
did,  by  destroying  some  villages  and  mur- 
dering their  inhabitants,  in  one  of  the  south- 
ern Kuriles. 

The  Kurile  Islands  belong  to  Russia  and 
Japan;  but  the  limits  of  either  dominion 
are  not  precisely  marked.  Captain  Go. 
lownin  was  employed  by  the  Russian  go- 
vernment to  survey  these  islands;  he  had 
extended  his  observations  to  the  18th  in 
the  chain,  when  he  was  induced  to  land 
upon  an  island  which  he  supposed  to  be 
inhabited  by  independent  Kuriles;  soon, 


however,  he  discovered  his  mistake:  he 
was  accosted  by  a  Japanese  chief,  who 
demanded  if  the  Russians  intended  to  treat 
them,  as  Chwostoff,  (ResanofFs  agent)  had 
done.  This  reception  induced  .Golownin 
to  depart,  accompanied  by  a  native  Kurile, 
Alexei  Maximovitch,  who  served  as  an  in- 
terpreter. At  the  island  of  Kunachier, 
(the  twentieth  in  the  chain)  they  entered 
the  harbour ;  here,  after  some  symbolical 
communication  with  the  inhabitants,  rather 
ambiguous  in  significancy,  Captain  Golow- 
nin  had  the  temerity  to  land,  and  to  accept 
an  invitation  to  visit  the  Governor  at  the 
Castle.  For  this  imprudence  he  was  se- 
verely punished ;  as  he,  together  with  bis 
attendants,  were  made  prisoners.  After 
this  event,  his  ship,  the  Diana,  with  her 
crew,  returned  to  Russia. 

It  was  soon  signified  to  the  Russian  pri- 
soners, that  it  was  intended  to  prolong  and 
not  to  destroy  their  lives ;  and  after  the 
termination  of  his  imprisonment,  Captain 
Golownin  remembered  many  instances  of 
the  benevolence  and  generosity  of  the  Ja- 
panese. The  attentions  paid  to  the  Rus- 
sians, were  in  part  rendered,  from  the  ap- 
prehension, that  they  might  convert  any 
implement  in  their  hands,  into  an  instru- 
ment of  death;  as  suicide  is  frequent  in 
China  and  Japan,  not  being  considered  in 
either  country  as  a  crime. 

The  Russians  were,  after  a  short  time, 
removed  from  Kunachier  to  Chakodade, 
and  there  thrust  into  cages  of  six  feet  square, 
and  eight  feet  high.  When  the  Russians 
had  first  landed  at  Kunachier,  they  had 
taken  some  necessary  articles  without  the 
consent  of  the  owners,  and  had  left  what 
they  considered  equivalent ; — on  thd  third 
day  of  their  imprisonment,  they  were  in- 
terrogated upon  this  action,  and  asked 
whether  any  law  in  Russia  would  author- 
ize it.  The  Captain  answered,  "  No— 
but  that  the  laws  of  Russia  permitted  a 
man  to  take  what  is  necessary  to  the  pre- 
servation qf  existence."  To  this  the  Ja- 
panese replied,  "  The  laws  of  Japan  or- 
dain, that  a  man  must  sooner  die  of  hunger, 
than  touch  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner,  a  single  grain  of  rice,  which  does 
not  belong  to  him." 

After  fifty  days  confinement  at  Chako- 
dade, Golownin  and  his  comrades  were 
removed  to  Matsmai ;  here  Golownin  sup- 
plicated the  Bunyo,  or  Viceroy,  that  they 
might  be  permitted  to  return  to  their  own 
country,  or  to  die.     The  Bunyo  replied, 
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that  the  Japanese  were  men,  and  bad  hearts 
like  other  people ;  and  that  the  prisoners 
Jbad  no  reason  to  fear  or  to  despair."  At 
the  end  of  a  year,  the  prisoners  were  in- 
formed that  a  statement  of  their  situation 
had  been  made  to  the  Emperor  at  Yeddo, 
and  that  probably  an  order  for  release 
would  be  returned.  But  this  hope  was 
frustrated  by  the  Governor  of  Kunachier, 
who  produced  some  documents  which  false- 
ly implicated  Golownin,  in  the  atrocious 
proceedings  of  Chwostoff;  this  charge  in- 
duced some  severity  of  treatment  towards 
the  Russians,  which  was,  however,  in  a 
short  time  mitigated,  and  they  were  direct- 
ed to  consider  the  Japanese  as  brothers,  in 
such  a  marked  manner,  as  to  induce  the 
inference,  that  they  were  considered  perma- 
nent captives;  under  this  impression  they 
resolved  to  attempt  an  escape.  They  bad 
previously  been  liberated  from  their  cages, 
and  this  degree  of  freedom  enabled  tbem 
to  burrow  the  ground  beyond  the  palisa- 
does  which  enclosed  their  prison;  and 
through  the  opening  which  they  excavated, 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  they  crept  out 
one  by  one.  For  eight  days  and  nights 
they  pursued  a  dangerous  and  painful  course 
towards  the  sea;  but  as  soon  as  they  had 
reached  it,  they  discovered  that  they  had 
been  regularly  tracked,  for  then  they  were 
overtaken  by  soldiers  and  reconducted  to 
confinement ;  from  which  they  awed  their 
final  deliverance  to  an  intelligent  native, 
who  had  been  seized  by  Captain  Rikord 
and  carried  to  Ochotzk,  whence  he  after- 
wards returned  to  Kunachier. 

After  the  loss  of  the  Captain  and  his 
comrades,  Rikord,  the  second  officer  of 
the  Diana,  assumed  the  command,  and  re- 
turned in  the  ship  to  Ochotzk,  to  solicit  the 
interference  of  government  in  behalf  of  the 
unfortunate  Golownin  and  his  companions. 
Orders  were  consequently  despatched  by 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  commanding  the 
Diana  to  return  to  Kunachier,  to  ascertain 
the  fate  of  the  prisoners.  Captain  Rikord 
carried  with  him  seven  Japanese,  six  0/ 
whom  had  been  shipwrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Kamschatka;  he  hoped  to  exchange 
them  for  his  countrymen,  but  after  his  ar- 
rival at  Kunachier  Bay,  he  despatched  two 
of  them  as  messengers  to  the  Governor, 
Whom  that  worthy  magistrate  detained. 
Upon  thb  ill  treatment,  Captain  Rikord 
,  resolved  to  siese  some  vessel  in  the  har- 
bour, wtrich  was  effected  the  next  day. 
\Tq  fe  fonJimtoi.] 


THE  MAIL. 

«  The  herald  of  a  aotsy  world— 

■  nwongcr  of  grief 

Perhaps  to  thousands,  and  of  jpy  to 
—  O  the  important  budget! 
■  ■  Who  can  lay 

What  are  Hs  tidings  ?— 

Cowpxa. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  the  accommo- 
dations and  comforts  of  the  age  we  live  in, 
that  we  seldom  look  to  the  period  when 
these  were  not,  when  the  intercourse  of 
life  might  be  interrupted,  by  the  interven- 
tion of  a  few  miles,  more  effectually  than 
it  now  is,  by  half  the  mountains  and  rivers 
of  the  globe.  In  no  circumstance  has  the 
lapse  of  the  last  two  centuries  increased 
the  amount  of  human  enjoyments  more, 
than  in  those  facilities,  by  which  life  com- 
municates with  life,  through  the  rapid  and 
certain  medium  of  the  mail  carrier. 

The  foMowing  reflections  and  observa- 
tions from  the  Parisian  Sketches,  a  series 
of  lively  numbers  in  Ackerman's  Reposi 
tory,  serve  to  exhibit  the  uses  and  the 
pleasures  connected  with  the  establishment 
The  individual  who  makes  them,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  bearer  of  one  of  his  own 
letters,  and  to  remark  as  follows  upon  the 

POST  OFFICE. 
"  During  my  walk,  I  considered  the  im- 
portant services  rendered  to  the  public  by 
this  establishment,  which,  to  use  Voltaire's 
expression,  is  '  le  lien  de  toutes  les  affaires 
de  Routes  les  negotiations.'  I  was  asto- 
nished to  remember  that  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  had  never  established  a  general 
post;  but,  however,  this  is  not  the  only 
useful  invention  of  which  they  were  igno- 
rant I  need  only  mention,  among  other 
discoveries  of  later  years,  gunpowder  and 
the  art  of  printing. 

"The  post-office  was  established  in  France 
under  the  reign  of  Louis  XI.  and  has  since 
formed  a  considerable  source  of  revenue. 
It  is  a  mine  of  gold,  which  governments 
may  always  explore  with  profit,  and  with- 
out fear  of  exhaustion.  All  the  passions  of 
human  nature,  in  some  degree,  contribute 
to  the  post ;  by  its  means,  pride  announ- 
ces its  projects,  friendship  its  fears,  and 
ambition  its  dating  aims  and  grasping 
hopes.  The  timid  petitioner  transmits,  per 
post,  the  eloquent  memorial,  in  which,  with 
true  Gascon  humility,  he  has  pompously 
detailed  his  insignificant  services,  and  mo- 
destly set  forth  his  indisputable  claims  to 
reward  or  preferment* 


"  By  the  past  we  receive  these  elegant!  j 
worded  little  notes  from  friends,  of  whose 
very  existence  we  were  ignorant,  requesting 
some  service  or  loan,  hi  order,  as  they  ex* 
press  it,  to  have  the  happiness  of  proving 
their  gratitude  at  a  future  period.  The 
civil  dismissal,  which  we  are  ashamed  or 
afraid  to  give  in  person ;  the  sage  maxims, 
which  would  provoke  derision  if  offered  by 
word  of  mouth;  the  artful  declaration,  which 
encourages  hope  without  positively  en- 
gaging one's  self;  and  invitations  to  dinner, 
letters  of  condolence,  billet*  daauc,  funeral 
tickets,  ail  pass  through  the  post-office  to 
their  several  destinations. 

"On  entering  the  me  Platriere,  which  has 
received  the  name  of  the  author  of  Emtie 
•ioce  be  resided  there,  I  found  myself  in 
the  middle  of  a  crowd  of  foot-passengers 
hastening  towards  the  past-office.  The 
clock  was  just  going  to  strike  two.  Each 
flung  his  letter  into  the  box  as  he  passed, 
with  a  quickness  which  showed  his  satis- 
faction at  being  in  time,  and  retraced  his 
steps  somewhat  more  leisurely  than  he  had 
come.  Instead  of  doing  the  same,  I  amus- 
ed myself  with  observing  the  immense 
number  of  people  of  aR  ages  and  nations 
who  were  passing  before  me.  I  take  a 
particular  pleasure  in  examining  the  <  hu- 
man face  divine;'  am  a  little  of  a  physiog- 
nomist, and  study  to  discover  the  character 
by  the  outward  appearance.  I  flatter  my- 
self I  have  been  tolerably  successful ;  and, 
at  any  rate,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  affirm, 
without  much  fear  of  being  mistaken,  that 
a  pretty  young  girl,  whose  countenance 
was  partly  hidden  by  an  enormous  straw 
bonnet,  and  who,  by  the  constant  applica- 
tion of  her  embroidered  cambric  handker- 
chief to  her  lips,  seemed  desirous  of  con- 
cealing the  features  still  exposed,  had  not 
shown  to  her  parents  the  little  note  which 
she  dexterously  contrived  to  slip  into  the 
box  as  she  glided  by,  all  the  time  pretend- 
ing to  be  looking  another  way. 

"  I  observed,  for  some  few  moments,  a 
man,  with  whose  figure  I  thought  I  was  well 
acquainted;  and  I  afterwards  recollected 
having  seen  him  in  the  antechamber  of 
more  than  one  of  the  present  ministers. 
He  was  walking  to  and  fro  before  the  office ; 
every  now  and  then  he  came  to  the  box, 
raised  his  left  hand,  in  which,  however,  I 
could  not  perceive  any  thing,  and  let  it  fall 
immediately,  with  a  smile  at  the  approach 
of  some  persons  of  his  acquaintance,  as  if 
surprised  and  vexed  at  the  rencontre*  Re- 
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peatmg  this  manoeuvre  too  often,  the  clock 
struck ;  the  crowd  disappeared.  Our  hero 
looked  around,  and  sore  of  not  being  per- 
ceived, he  drew  from  his  coat-pocket  an 
immense  packet  of  tetters,  which  he  was 
just  going  to  throw  into  the  box,  when  the 
clerk  stopped  him.  I  cannot  tell  whether 
the  strange  behaviour  of  the  man  had  ex- 
cited his  suspicion;  whether  be  fancied, 
that  the  precautions  he  had  used  could 
©nry  be  necessary  for  the  concealment  of 
some  reprehensible  action ;  or  whether  the 
thought  struck  him,  as  it  did  me,  that  the 
mysterious  correspondence  of  this  person 
was  a  collection  of  those  falsehoods  and 
accusations,  eagerly' caught  up  by  people 
who,  unfortunately  being  themselves  out 
of  place,  are  willing  to  stoop  to  any  means, 
however  iaiamous,  by  which  they  may 
have  a  chance  of  injuring  those  who  are 
in:  however,  he  viewed  him  with  an  ex- 
pression of  contempt,  not  at  all  requisite 
for  tbe  proper  discbarge  of  his  duty,  and 
said,  gently  arresting  his  hand,  '  It  is  too 
late,  sir.'  He  repeated  these  words,  but 
to  quite  an  altered  tone,  to  a  young  work- 
man who  came  running  full  speed,  and 
who,  on  heariug  them,  could  only  murmur, 
in  a  tone  of  deep  distress,  '  My  poor  mo- 
ther!' These  words  were  overheard  by 
one  of  the  messengers  employed  in  the 
office,  who,  accosting  the  young  man,  took 
charge  of  his  letter,  and  went  to  beg  the 
interference  of  another  clerk  who  was 
walking  about  the  principal  court,  in  which 
a  courier,  just  arrived,  was  unloading  hb 
mails. 

"  I  could  not  ascertain  from  what  part  of 
France  this  courier  had  come,  but  his  bag 
contained  some  very  extraordinary  pack- 
ages to  be  sent  by  post.  I  imagine,  how- 
ever, they  were  not  charged  with  a  full  rate 
of  postage.  Before  he  could  get  at  the 
letters,  be  was  obliged  to  drag  forth  a  large 
earthen  jar  of  Nerac,  directed  to  the  secre- 
tary, who  had  already  promised  it  to  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
where  he  had  a  cause  te  be  decided  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  week ;  then  rolled 
out  a  barrel  of  Provence  oil,  intended  for 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  administrators  of  the 
posts ;  after  that,  a  smaller  cag  of  Maren- 
nes  oysters,  a  bribe  from  a  strolling  actor 
to  the  editor  of  the  *  *  *  Journal ;  and,  at 
last,  after  setting  on  one  side  two  Bayonne 
hams,  a  Roquefort  cheese,  and  two  or  three 
other  articles,  intrusted  to  the  private  care 
of  the  courier,  the  bags  of  letters  made 


their  appearance.  These  were  immedi- 
ately carried  to  tbe  sorting-office,  and  in 
less  than  two  hours  each  letter  was  for- 
warded according  to  its  address. 

"  No  one  being  allowed  to  be  present  at 
this  secret  ceremony,  I  accosted  a  great 
man,  who  seemed  to  enjoya  certain  degree 
of  consequence  among  the  postillions.  His 
dress,  which  did  not  announce  any  par- 
ticular official  situation,  consisted  of  a  blue 
coat,  reaching  almost  down  to  his  ankles, 
nankeen  breeches,  and  white  cotton  stock- 
ings, set  off  by  two  large  silver  buckles  on 
a  pair  of  well-japanned  pumps.  He  in- 
formed me,  that  he  was  inspector  of 
couriers,  and  was  usually  on  duty  from 
day-break,  to  see  that  they  returned  at  their 
proper  time;  generally  speaking,  about 
eight  o'clock.  With  great  civility,  he  de- 
scribed to  me  the  hurry  and  despatch  which 
distinguished  the  business  of  his  adminis- 
tration; the  successive  arrival  of  the  dif- 
ferent clerks,  whose  punctuality  is  always 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  salaries ;  and  the 
incessant  receipt  and  departure  of  mails, 
foreign  or  inland.  He  was  also  so  polite 
as  to  show  me  the  different  offices  for  sorting 
the  foreign,  inland,  and  franked  letters;  not 
even  forgetting  the  little  room  where  such 
letters  as  careless  individuals  may  drop 
into  the  post  unsealed,  are  carefully  secured. 
"  Whilst  I  was  attending  my  honest  guide 
through  some  of  the  departments,  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  lovely  Madame  Cesarine 
L'— ,  who,  dressed  in  a  brown  cloth  riding- 
habit,  with  a  white  bonnet,  surmounted  by 
a  plume  of  feathers,  and  enveloped  in  an 
elegant  cashemire  shawl,  opened  timidly  a 
small  yellow  door,  above  which  was  writ- 
ten, i  Poste  restante.'  Her  first  care  in 
entering  was,  to  observe  all  the  persons 
who  were  waiting  in  the  office.  At  the 
end  of  a  few  minutes  she  began  to  show 
signs  of  impatience,  by  a  slight  motion  of 
her  foot.  The  clerk,  to  whom  she  ought 
to  have  spoken,  unwilling  to  try  the  pa- 
tience of  such  a  pretty  woman,  requested 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  attending  to  her. 
She  stooped  over  the  railing,  and  whisper- 
ed two  words  in  his  ear,  inaudible  to  every 
one  besides.  The  clerk  looked  over  the 
letters  from  Eveux,  where  the  regimeut 
of  La  Vendee  was  then  stationed,  but 
could  find  none   addressed   to  Madame 

L' .     Her  surprise  and  vexation  soon 

gave  way  to  more  painful  emotions.  She 
gracefully  thanked  the  clerk  for  his  trouble, 
while  the  latter  requested  permission  to 


forward  the  anxiously  expected  letter  to 
her  immediately  on  its  arrival.  As  she 
passed  me,  I  heard  a  deep  sigh,  and  saw  a 
tear  roll  down  her  lovely  cheek. 

"  Whilst  unrequited  love  drew  tears  from 
youth  and  beauty,  an  elderly  woman,  who, 
by  her  dress,  appeared  to  belong  to  that 
class  of  honest  tradespeople  whose  industry 
has  enabled  them  to  pass  the  evening  of 
Itfe  free  from  pecuniary  cares,  broke  the 
seal  of  a  letter  which  had  just  been  handed 
to  her.  Her  countenance  brightened  on 
perusing  its  contents,  and  her  delighted 
eyes  read  and  read  again  each  sentence ; 
she  actually  sobbed  with  joy.  '  Ah !'  said 
she,  in  a  tone  in  which  honest  pride  seem- 
ed chastened  by  maternal  tenderness,  't 
was  certain  my  dear  Charles  would  not 
forget  us.'  His  mother !  the  only  woman 
a  man  never  can  forget.  And  immediately 
taking  from  a  little  leathern  purse  four  old 
crowns,  which  had  probably  been  hoarded 
there  for  months,  she  requested  to  be  in- 
formed at  what  office  she  could  deposit 
them,  to  be  forwarded  to  her  Charles. 

"  The  court  was  now  rapidly  filling.  The 
couriers  appointed  to  convey  the  mails 
were  ready.  The  postillions,  with  their 
blue  and  gold-laced  jackets,  glazed  caps> 
buckskins,  and  immense  boots,  dragged  in 
the  empty  portmanteaus,  and  placed  them 
underneath  the  wooden  spouts,  through 
which  those  packets  destined  to  communi- 
cate to  the  extremities  of  the  world  hope 
or  despair,  grief  or  joy,  life  or  death  are 
poured  into  them.  How  many  falsehoods 
these  poor  couriers  are  going  to  be  charged 
with !  Hew  many  deceitful  phrases !  How 
many  feigned  sentiments!  Here  promises 
of  friendship,  lighter  than  the  paper  on 
which  they  are  inscribed ;  there  vows  of 
love,  broken  even  before  *they  can  be  re- 
ceived. The  great  lord  who  offers  his  in- 
terest through  the  medium  of  his  secretary^  . 
seldom  wishes  to  be  reminded  of  what  he 
has  so  solemnly  promised.  The  banker, 
who  threatens  his  unfortunate  tenants  with 
a  gaol,  is  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy.  The 
husband,  who  has  exhausted  his  vocabula- 
ry in  hyperbolical  expressions  of  tenderness 
to  the  wife,  without  whom  he  vows  he  can- 
not live  another  week,  has  just  hired  fur- 
nished apartments  near  the  rue  St.  Honore. 
I  shall  say  nothing  of  another  kind  of  let- 
ters, the  arms  of  malice  or  cowardice, 
which,  alas  f  though  universally  despised, 
too  often  leave  a  mark  where  they  have 
been  impotent  to  wound. 
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"  Four  o'clock  strikes ;  the  loaded  mails 
are  locked ;  the  couriers  are  seated ;  the 
postillions  mount;  the  whips  crack;  the 
pavement  rattles  5  they  are  off.  The  clerk, 
whom  the  welcome  sound  suqfrises  in  the 
middle  of  a  page,  lets  fall  his  pen,  and  puts 
off  till  the  morrow  the  completion  of  his 
half-finished  work.  He  joyfully  treads  the 
threshold,  over  which  the  chiefs  and  derai- 
ehiefs  of  the  office  have  passed  above  half 
an  hour  before,  and  hastens  home  to  his 
wife,  whom  he  is  pretty  certain  to  find  at 
home  at  the  well-known  hour  of  leaving 
business. 

"  The  bustling  hurry  of  the  morning  is 
succeeded  by  a  profound  silence — it  is  the 
picture  of  human  life;  but  to-morrow's 
light  will  bring  back  the  same  busy  scene : 
nothing  can  restore  to  age  the  activity  and 
gaiety  of  youth.  Whilst  making  these  re- 
flections, I  mechanically  put  my  hand  into 
my  pocket,  and  perceived  that  the  pleasure 
of  observing  the  various  objects  around 
me,  had  caused  me  totally  to  forget  the 
object  of  my  errand." 


PROTESTANT  CONVENT. 

It  is  a  common,  and,  in  some  respects, 
a  correct  opinion,  that  convents,  or  reli-  J 
gious  houses,  are  a  burden  to  the  state ; ' 
that  the  property  attached  to  them,  is  an 
unjust  and  unprofitable  appropriation  of 
such  resources,  as,  by  different  cultivation 
and  wider  diffusion,  may  be  rendered  sub- 
servient to  far  more  extensive  and  more 
genuine  usefulness.  Though  we  agree  to 
the  justness  of  this  principle,  we  have  been 
led,  from  our  observation  of  society,  to 
believe  that  Protestant  institutions  might 
be  formed  without  any  of  the  evils  attached 
to  them,  which  have  heretofore  been  inhe- 
rent in  monastic  establishments.  There 
are  numbers  of  females,  whom  reverses  of 
fortune,  infirmity  of  body,  and  refinement 
of  character,  exclude  from  the  possibility 
of  acquiring  subsistence  by  ordinary  and 
severe  labours— could  these  be  assembled 
in  an  economical  institution,  where  their 
various  faculties  should  be  employed  in 
works  of  useful  industry,  and  in  the  busi- 
ness of  education ;  could  they  be  permitted 
to  keep  up  their  relations  to  society,  and 
not  be  degraded  by  the  false  stigma  annex- 
ed by  the  world  to  decayed  females  of  ob- 
scure, but  real  merit — such  an  asylum 
might  afford  social  comforts  and  prolonged 
usefulness,  to  many  a  woman  now  languish- 


ing in  involuntary  idleness;  deprived  by 
misfortune  of  society  and  sympathy,  or 
what  is  worse,  Condemned  to  the  presence 
and  companionship  of  those  whose  vice 
or  ignorance  makes  them  equally  disgust- 
ing and  burdensome  to  good  sense  and  de- 
licacy. Mr.  Richardson,  the  author  of 
Clarissa  Harlow,  &c.  formed  the  plan  of 
a  Protestant  nunnery,  in  which  he  pro- 
poses, that  "  single  women  of  small  or  no 
fortune,  might  live  with  all  manner  of 
freedom,  nndersuch  regulations  as  it  would 
be  a  disgrace  for  a  modest  or  good  woman 
not  to  comply  with,  were  she  absolutely 
on  her  own  hands ;"  and  he  also  recom- 
mends, "  that  the  members  be  allowed  to 
quit  the  nunnery  whenever  they  please." 

In  reply  to  the  question,  How  it  could 
be  supported  ?  Mr.  Richardson  says,  "  Ma- 
ny of  the  persons  of  this  community  might 
be  females  not  absolutely  indigent,  but 
possessed  of  such  small  means,  as  when 
united,  would  form  a  considerable  fund; 
but  which,  when  divided,  would  leave  the 
separated  owners  distressed  in  the  world." 
Besides,  the  institution,  bringing  together 
and  forcing  into  notice  the  collective  talent 
which  is  unkuown  or  inefficient  in  the  dis-% 
persed  state,  might  command  for  its  mem- 
bers many  sorts  of  occupation  suited  to  the 
strength  and  ingenuity  of  ladies,  and  which 
they  could  not  otherwise  procure.  And  it 
might  also  afford  a  school  of  virtue  and  of 
safety,  for  such  orphans  of  property  as 
are  deprived  of  maternal  care  and  instruc- 
tion, and  many  other  females,  during  those 
temporary  separations  from  husbands  and 
fathers  which  are  frequently  necessary  in 
commercial  countries,  might  here  find  an 
agreeable  retreat. 

Such  an  establishment  has  been  pro- 
posed at  different  times,  during  half  a  cen- 
tury past,  in  Great  Britain ;  but  was  never 
carried  into  effect  till  in  1815.  Lady 
Isabella  King,  with  the  assistance  of  se- 
veral other  distinguished  ladies,  formed  the 
plan  of  such  an  institution,  and  by  the 
aid  of  public  patronage,  it  was  then  com- 
menced—it has  subsisted  to  the  present 
time. 

There  is  no  limitation  of  age  in  the 
members  of  this  association ;  for  it  is  de- 
signed to  be  at  once,  "  a  protection  to  the 
young,  and  a  peaceful  retirement  to  de- 
clining years." 

If  the  prosperity  of  this.  "  Ladies9  As- 
sociation" should  be  continued,  it  is  hoped 
that,  with  this  example  to  look  to,  others 
of  a  similar  nature  niay  be  formed.    "  It 


is  desirable  that  they  should  become  as  ex- 
tensive as  the  necessity  for  them;  and  how 
extensive  that  is,  every  person  may  esti* 
mate,  by  the  cases  which  have  fallen  within 
his  own  knowledge,  for  which  such  an  in- 
stitution would  have  been  a  blessed  asylum ." 


TRIFLES. 

The  Retort  Fraterntdi—K  gentleman  of 
London,  no  less  famed  for  his  benevolence 
than  his  genius,  once  conferred  a  trifling  fa- 
vour on  an  amiable  young  widow,  by  ex- 
erting his  influence  to  procure  her  an  eligi- 
ble situation  in  the  line  of  her  profession. 
It  unfortunately  happened  that  the  sister  of 
this  gentleman's  lady,  nourished  a  private 
pique  against  the  amiable  widow ;  and,  for* 
getful  of  that  charity  which  "  endureth  all 
things,  and  hopeth  all  things,"  she  seized 
hold  of  the  above  incident  as  a  weapon  to 
injure  the  unconscious  object  of  her  spleen. 
Careless  of  the  wound  she  might  inflict 
on  a  sister's  peace,  she  thus  accosted  her 
brother-in-law  at  their  next  interview. — 

"  How  do  you  do,  Sir  ?  and  how  is  your 
friend,  Mrs.  M ?" 

"  Why  do  you  not  address  that  question 
to  your  sister  ?" 

"  Because  J  could  not  suppose  that  my 
sister  considered  such  folks  as  her  friends." 
"  Had  you  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire  of 
your  sister,  you  would  have  learned  that 
my  friends  are  always  her  friends,  and  that 
it  is  very  unpleasant  for  us  to  hear  our 
friends  spoken  disrespectfully  of.  Those 
lips  which  can  give  curreucy  to  calumny, 
can  never  utter  any  but  hypocritical 
prayers^  whatever  may  be  their  pretensions 
to  religion." 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  Sir ;  but  you  must 
give  me  leave  to  doubt  that  your  female 
friends  are  also  the  friends  of  your  wife  ?" 

"  Why,  you  must  know,  madam,  that 
our  notions  are  somewhat  old-fashioned; 
we  have  not  yet  adopted  the  fashionable 
plan  of  having  separate  friends— separate 
beds — and  separate  purses*" 

Here  ended  the  dialogue ;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  lady  took  the  hint. 


Crooked  things  Straight. — A  crooked 
gentleman  at  Bath  was  asked  by  another, 
whether  he  came  lately  from  London  ?  "  I 
came  straight  from  thence,"  replied  he. 
"  Did  you  so,  (said  the  other)  then  you 
have  been  ducedly  warped  by  the  way." 


LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 


POETRY. 


FOR  TBI  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 


HOPE. 

Tfaere  is  a  star,  whose  heavenly  light 
Dispels  the  gath'ring  shades  of  night, 
And  sheds  a  bright  benignant  ray,  * 
To  gild  the  lonely  wanderer's  way. 

That  star  is  hops  !  its  lambent  glow 
Illumes  the  hov'ring  clouds  of  wo ; 
Subdues  and  checks  the  rising  sigh, 
And  dries  the  tear  from  Misery's  eye. 

Tis  this  that  cheers  the  lowly  cot, 
Where,  all  deserted  and  forgot, 
Like  gems  conceal'd  in  Ocean's  bed, 
Neglected  Virtue  hides  her  head. 

Tis  hope  in  God,  'tis  hope  of  Heaven, 
The  dearest  boon  to  Battering  given, 
That  lights  e'en  death's  imperious  gloom, 
And  gilds  the  horrors  of  the  tomb. 

Oh!  star  of  hop*,  for  ever  shed 
Thy  cheering  light  around  my  head  ; 
Still  let  me  hail  thee  from  afar, 
And  claim  thee  for  my  guiding  star. 

Then,  when,  at  last,  the  hour  shall  come, 
That  calls  my  exil'd  spirit  home, 
Thy  beams  shall  light  the  dreary  road, 
That  leads  to  Heaven,  that  leads  to  God. 

CAROLINE  MATILDA. 
Wesleyan  Seminary,  April,  1820. 

FOR  THE  LADIES*  LITERARY  CABINET. 

CONSCIOUS  TRUTH. 

When  on  my  heart  Misfortune's  hand  has  prest, 
And  chill'd  the  blossoms  of  my  early  youth  > 

When  almost  every  hope  forsook  my  breast, 
i  found  a  comforter — 'twas  conscious  truth  ! 

When  I  have  felt  Oppression's  iron  hand, 
And  all  the  ills  that  poverty  can  bring, 

How  could  I  all  these  various  griefs  withstand  ? 
'Twas  conscious  truth  that  blunted  every  sting. 

When  I  have  been  of  jtering  pride  the  sport, 
And  felt  keen  insult  levell'd  at  my  heart, 

How  could  I  then  the  mad'ning  pang  support  ? 

Twas  conscious  innocence  withdrew'  the  dart, 

HARRIET. 

EPIGRAMS. 

'Cause  Charles  delights  to  hear  himself, 
Yon  call  him  a  conceited  elf: 
From  censure  let  his  patience  clear  him; 
Who  ever  else  could  bear  to  hear  him  r 

If  Lucy  but  wear  it,  a  feather's  a  charm ; 
Ah !  who  can  be  safe  when  a  feather  can  harm  ? 
Fly,  Youth,  from  this  beauty,  whoever  thou  art, 
And,  warn'd  by  the  feather,  beware  of  the  dart. 


FOR  THE   LADIES*  LITERARY  CABINET. 

FRIENDSHIP'S  CALL. 
To  Miss  Mary  C ,  of  New-York. 

Come  !  come  to  the  winding  Pasaic  my  dear, 

When  the  heavens  are  cloudless  and  fair: 
We'll  look  in  its  waters,  all  waveless  and  clear, 

For  the  features  that  once  rested  there ! 
And,  'mid  that  rude  scene  wit[i  its  peaks  wild  and 
high, 

Where  Pasaic  rolls  over  the  steep, 
How  fondly  we'll  listen  the  soft  lullaby, 

That  once  sooth'd  our  spirits  to  steep. 

For  thou  wert  the  dearest  in  childhood — thy 
breast 
Was  the  pillow  of  pleasure  or  cart. 
Oh !  were  not  those  moments  more  really  blest 

Than  such  as  have  since  been  our  share  ? 
Weroam'd  the  green  upland,  when  noiseless  and 
slow, 
'Mid  moon-beams  the  dew-drops  were  thrown : 
We  Knew  not  the  wide  world — we  wish'd  not  to 
know, 
While  we  bad  a  small  world  of  our  own. 

When  summer's  white  mists,  like  the  streamers 
of  hope, 

Which  change  as  life  brightens  or  lowers, 
Woo'd  gaily  the  breeze  from  the  cedar-crown 'd 
slope, 

And  pointed  the  freshest  wild  flowers. 
Hand  in  band,  lovely  Mary,  we  wander'd  so  free, 

That  other  dear  being  was  there : 
We  gather'd  the  close  starry  mosses  for  thee— 

And  sprinkled,  like  children,  thy  hair. 

Those  days  have  long  past,  and  but  Fancy  must 
give 

Those  features  again  to  our  view — 
Must  bid  the  sweet  tendrils  of  infancy  live, 

As  once,  in  wild  beauty,  they  grew ! 
Yet,  come  to  the  winding  Pasaic,  my  dear — 

Well  ramble  its  borders  once  more ; 
Thy  voice  shall  repair  that  lov'd  strain  to  my  ear, 

Thy  face  shall  those  features  restore. 

April  16/4,  1820.  S.  of  New-Jersey. 


FOR  THE  LADIES*  LXTERART  CABINET. 


STREAM  OF  ORIGINAL  UNCULTIVATED  GENIUS. 

Respectfully  inscribed  to  J.  W.  Jdrvis,  Esq.  Anc-  York. 

Near  JEtna's  rock-begiried  base, 
Where  barren  nature  wild  and  rude, 

Disowning  every  human  trace, 
Aies  wrapt  in  awful  solitude. 

From  out  a  nook,  with  raging  force, 

A  stream,  impatient  of  delay, 
Spurning  a  narrow,  even  course, 

Foams  o'er  a  rough,  romantic  way. 

With  restless  and  ambitious  tide, 
As  though  it  felt  a  wild  deKght ; 

Unseen,  awhile  'twill  onward  glide, 
Then  burst  abruptly  on  the  sight. 


And  often,  as  though  proud  to  dare, 
It  turns,  and  climbs  a  rugged  steep ; 

And  upward  rolls,  impetuous  where 
Another  stream  would  downward  creep. 

And  ever  as  it  onward  strays, 
Extravagantly  strange  and  strong : 

If  aught  Us  rapid  course  delays, 
It  swells— o'erflows,  and  foams  ajpog. 

Then  gath'ring  to  a  smoother  bed, 
Its  turbulence  at  once  subsides ; 

And  deep,  and  clear,  and  wider  spread, 
All  undisturbed  it  silent  glides. 

But  gaining  soon  an  awful  steep, 
It  boldly  dashes  down  the  abyss  J 

From  rock  to  rock  with  furious  leap, 
It  roars  along  the  precipice ! 

The  vap'ry  clouds  of  mist  ascend, 
High  hov'ring  o'er  the  struggling  stream ; 

On  which  a  thousand  colours  blend — 
A  thousand  beauteous  rain-bows  gleam. 

Still  more  enrag'd,  the  tortur'd  tide, 

Profluent,  swelling  restlessly, 
As  though  with  emulative  pride, 

It  would  itself  become  a  sea. 

It  spreads,  indignant  of  control, 
And  spreading,  more  ambitious  seems; 

Till,  failing  to  embrace  the  whole, 
It  splits  into  a  thousand  streams ! 

With  baffled  pride  and  broken  force, 
The  murm'ring  streamlets  die  away; 

Or  through  a  discontented  course, 
Obscurely  to  the  ocean  stray. 

So  springs  the  bold  and  daring  soul, 
With  young  ambition  wild  inspir'd — 

With  passions  spurning  dull  control, 
And  with  enthusiasm  fir'd  1 

So  bursts  he  from  the  cold  restraints, 
Which  bind  the  hearts  of  grosser  flame ; 

While  warm  imagination  paints 
The  paths  of  glory  and  of  fame. 

So,  all  undisciplin'd  and  rude, 
He  starts,  impatient  of  delay; 

With  more  than  nature's  fortitude, 
Adventurous  through  a  devious  way. 

So,  struggling  'gainst  the  ills  of  life, 
He  meets  oppression,  proud  and  free  ; 

Till,  wrecking  in  the  unequal  strife, 
He  sinks  into  eternity. 

6.  or  Nsw-Jbrsit. 


Good  wives  to  snails  should  be  a-kin. 
Always  their  bouses  keep  within ; 
But  not  to  carry  (fashion's  hacks!) 
All  they  are  worth  upon  their  backs. 

Good  wives  like  echoes  still  should  dor- 
Speak  but  when  they  are  spoken  to : 
But  not  like  echoes,  (most  absurd !) 
To  have  for  ever  the  last  word. 

Good  wives  like  city  clocks  should  chime, 
Be  regular  and  keep  in  time : 
But  nof ,  like  city  clocks,  aloud, 
Be  beard  by  all  the  vulgar  crowd. 


ladies*  literary  cabinet. 


FOE  TBI  tADtlS'  LITEBABr  cABiHEf . 

To 

Just  so  7  have  felt— and  a  shuddering  pang 
Will  creep  through  my  heart  when  I  think  upon 
thee; 
Iknow  that  Ingratitude's  murderous  fang 
Can  strike.  Oh,  how  duply  /— yet,  scorn  it, 
like  me  ; 

tfath  sacrificed  feelings  the  power  I  have  bought, 
Twas  long  ere  stern  pride  could  those  feelings 
control ; 
Ah !  those  who  aould  wound  thee,  deserve  not  a 
thought, 
And  those  who  can  triumph—how  grovelling  of 
son// 

Oh !  pursue  the  bright  path  which  thy  virtues 

have  traced, 

And  bestow  not  a  thought  on  the  desolate  pott; 

With  genius,  with  tatenUf  and  sentiment  graced, 

Twere  folly  one  thought  on  the  worthless  to  cast. 

CONSTANCE. 

FOR  TffE  LANES'  LITEfU&Y  CABINET. 

ANSWERS 
To  the  Rebus  in  the  last  dumber, 
Eurydice  her  name,  as  poets  tell, 
Whom  Thracian  Orpheus'  strains  recaU'd  from 

hell; 
Who  that  delights  to  view  the  rising  dawn, 
Loves  not  the  Lark,  sweet  harbinger  of  morn? 
Columbia  Independence  claims  alone, 
'Mong  all  the  nations  circled  by  the  Zone; 
Homer  immortalised  Achilla'  name; 
Beauty  it  was  envelop'd  Troy  in  flame ; 
The  lover's  sigh  is  oft  but  empty  Air, 
Like  that  on  which  'tis  wafted  to  the  fair; 
Youth  is  the  prime  of  life,  from  troubles  free* 
Gay  as  the  Lamb  that  bounds  at  liberty ; 
Add  but  the  Emerald,  and  he  who  sung 
The  Queen  of  darkness,  long  and  well  known 

Young; 
And  these  initials'  union  her  name  tells, 
Whose  form,  'tis  said,  her  mind  alone  excells. 

*—  E. 

ASOTHEfc. 

"  Pray  come  !'*  I  humbly  cried,  "  good  Phoebus, 

And  help  me  solve  S.*.  W.Vs  Rebus; 

The  lady  is  well  known  to  fame 

As  well  as  to  myself— her  name 

Eliza  Bayley"— «  Wall,"  cries  he, 

"  Pray,  what  then  do  you  want  of  me  ?" 

"  Only  to  stop  (if  you  have  time) 

And  put  my  answer  into  rhyme." 

F.W.H. 

On  Dten  kwifVs  bequeathing  his  Fortune  to  build 
a  Mad-House. 

To  madness  Swift  bequeaths  his  whom  estate ; 
Why  should  we  wonder  ?  Swift  is  right  in  that : 
For  'tis  a  rule,  as  all  our  lawyers  know, 
Men's  fortunes  to  the  next  of  kin  should  go ; 
And  'tis  as  sure,  unless  old  bards  have  lied, 
Great  whs  and  madness  are  most  near  allied. 


NEW-YORK, 

SATURDAY,  MAT  13,  1820. 


TO  OUR  PATRONS. 

The  present  number  of  the  bodies'  Literary 
Cabinet  commences  a  nets  volume,  one  year  hav- 
ing expired  since  the  work  was  first  offered  to  the 
public.  We  cannot  permit  the  opportunity  to 
pass,  without  slipping  in  one  word  of  gratitude 
for  that  liberal  patronage  which  has  enabled  us 
to  proceed  thus  far  before  the  wind.  May  the 
pleasant  breeae  of  popular  favour  stilt  continue 
to  waft  us  along  on  the  "  full  tide  of  successful 
experiment." 


HEMAN  HOWLETT, 

Agent  for  the  Ladies'  Literary  Cabinet  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, has  opened  an  office  at  No.  187  South 
Front-street,  where  a  variety  of  BOOKS  and 
STATIONARY  are  kept  constantly  for  sale, 
comprising  all  the  New  Publications, 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Puff  of  Philo  is  inadmissible. 
We  have  recently  received  many  valuable 
communications*  which  shall  appear  in  due  sea- 


Exhibition  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.—Vtc 
were  much  gratified  by  the  liberal  and  elegant 
entertainment  afforded  us  at  the  Academy.  We 
hope  that  a  'similar  pleasure  may  be  frequently 
furnished  to  us ;.  and  that  those  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  it,  may  be  largely  compensated  by 
the  respect  and  the  patronage  of  society.  We 
wish  that  the  talent  which  is  born  among  us, 
might  be  appreciated,  encouraged,  and  rewarded 
at  home.  We  are  not  willing  to  relinquish  our 
national  character  of  commercial  enterprise — of 
mechanical  ingenuity— of  republican  simplicity ; 
but  we  Would  not  tarnish  it  by  vulgarity  of  sen- 
timent or  lowness  of  pursuit.  We  are  afraid 
there  is  a  tendency  to  coarse  manners,  and  to 
sordid  preferences  among  us ;  we  would  purify 
ourselves  from  these  degrading  influences — wc 
cannot  take  more  certain  means  to  prevent  this 
degeneracy,  than  to  refine  and  embellish  our 
lives  by  the  aid  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

We  feel  emotions  of  pride,  of  pleasure,  and 
of  hope,  in  perceiving  in  our  community,  not 
only  the  indications  of  genius,  but  some  suscep- 
tibility of  its  influence,  and  some  respect  for  its 
productions.  We  earnestly  wish  also,  to  see  taste 
and  liberality  actually  and  efficiently  exerted  for 
the  cultivation  of  Literature,  and  of  Arts,  and 
for  the  encouragement  of  scholars  and  of  artists. 

It  becomes  us  to  patronise,  as  far  as  we  can, 
all  the  talent  which  may  be  cherished  and  de- 
veloped by  public  sentiment.  We  cannot  be 
losers  by  our  discrimination,  our  justice,  or  our 
generosity. — We  must  be  amply  repaid  for  such 
an  appropriation  of  our  Wealth  and  favour,  as 
shall  call  forth  the  efforts  of  genius,  either  in 
the  service  of  Learning  or  of  Arts ;  for  thus  we 
shall  adorn  our  dwellings,  exalt  society,  and  cor- 
rect ourselves. 


ApotUno^-The  hours  of  exhibition  of  this  ele  - 
gant  Musical  Machine  were  erroneously  stated  in 
our  last  number ;  the  following  is  correct — Per- 
formance each  day  from  10  to  12  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  from  7  to  10  in  the  evening.— 
Tickets  fifty  cents  each,  to  be  had  at  the  bar  of 
Washington-Hall,  Tammany-Hall,  City-Hotel, 
and  at  the  bookstore  of  E.  Bliss,  206  Broadway. 

Summer  Amusement*.-— By  an  advertisement  in 
this  day's  Cabinet,  our  readers  will  perceive  that 
Mr.  Dwyer  has  made  arrangements  for  offering 
them  a  nightly  treat  on  very  reasonable  terms. 
He  has  taken  a  very  commodious  room  near  the 
theatre,  where  he  intends  giving  Recitations, 
Readings,  fee.  during  the  summer.  We  are  so 
sensible  of  Mr.  D's  talents  as  a  public  speaker, 
that  we  think  the  rising  generation  might  derive 
much  profit  from  attending  this  little  School  of 
Rhctorick. 

The  Monastery,  a  new  Novel,  by  the  Author 
of  Waveriy,  &c*  for  sale  at  this  office. 

On  Monday  Etening,  May  15th. 

&AN8  S0UCI-, 

Or,  an  Amulet  to  dispel  Melancholy. 

"  With  mirth,  that  wrinkled  care  derides, 
And  laughter  holding  both  his  sides." 

MR.  DWYER, 

Respectfully  informs  his  friends  and  the  public, 
that  he  has  taken  a  commodious  room  next  door 
to  Mr.Longworth'S)  Shakespeare  Gallery,  where 
he  will  give  an  entertainment  every  evening,  till 
further  notice,  under  the  above  bead,  consisting 
of  extracts  from  Stevens'  Lecture—The  follow* 
ing  American  Heads  will  be  given  :— 

The  Head  of  General  Washington. 

The  Head  of  the  American  Cicero,  Patrick 
Henry. 

Head  of  a  Lawyer. 

Head  of  a  Broadway  Dandy. 

Head  of  a  Funny  fellow. 

Recitations  and  Songs. 

For  particulars,  see  small  bills.— Tickets  at  60 
cents  each,  to  be  had  at  the  Office  of  the  Ladies1 
Literary  Cabinet,  and  at  the  door. — One  Ticket 
will  admit  a  Lady  and  Gentleman*  or  two  Chil- 
dren.— Performance  to  commence  each  night  at 
half  past  7  o'clock.— An  eminent  professor  will 
preside  at  the  Piano  Forte. 


MARRIED, 

On  Thursday,  4th  inst.  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Staugh- 
ton,  Mr.  John  Griffiths,  to  Miss  Margaret  Jones, 
both  of  this  city . 

On  Saturday  evening,  6th  inst.  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Chase,  Mr.  William  Campbell,  late  of  Philadel- 
phia, to  Miss  Elita  Oatherioe  Mott,  of  this  city. 


DIED, 
On  Saturday  evening,  6th  inst.  Mr.  Joseph 
Baldwin,   of  the  New-York  theatre,    aged  33 
H  years,  after  a  melancholy  and  afflicting  illness. 
Same  day,  in  the  80tb  year  of  her  age,  Su- 
sannah, wife  of  Mr.  Joseph  V.  Varick. 
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THE  MONASTERY, 

A  Romance,  by  the  Author  of  Wavetly,  fyc. 

It  has  been  ludicrously  enough  observed, 
by  a  verbal  remarker,  that  the  author  of 
Waverly  must  use  the  steam-engine,  or 
some  other  accelerator  to  keep  up  the  rapid 
and  operative  motion  of  his  inventive  genius. 
He  seems  to  be  a  warm  admirer  of  the  late 
mechanician,  Watt;  and  what  sort  of  fa- 
cility that  great  man  may  have  furnished 
to  the  wonderfully  fertile  mind  of  this  un- 
known writer,  we  cannot  say ;  but  not  one 
of  the  philosopher's  achievements  in  his 
own  way,  appear  to  us  so  extraordinary, 
as  the  unfailing  flow  of  this  stream  of  mind, 
bearing  in  its  course,  like  the  rivers  of 
Africa,  stores  of  treasure  from  their  deep 
and  dark  hiding-places;  and  displaying, 
through  its  expanded  surface,  gems  of  such 
lustre  and  beauty,  as  we  never  dreamed  to 
behold  from  the  obscure  and  secret  recesses 
of  antiquity. 

For  ourselves,  we  account  it*  a  privilege 
and  a  delight,  to  take  these  volumes  into 
our  hands.  We  have  always  anticipated 
the  pleasure  which  awaited  us,  after  our 
experience  of  the  second  work  had  re- 
peated the  impression  of  the  first ;  and  we 
have  never  been  disappointed — indeed  we 
entirely  agree  with  that  literary  lady  who 
estimated  the  age  we  live  in,  partly  by  the 
existence  of  these  novels,  saying,  "  It  is 
a  happy  circumstance  in  our  destiny,  who 
live  now,  that  we  were  not  born  till  the 
period  when  we  could  read  them." 

The  annexed  outline  of  the  Monastery, 
is  taken  from  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

From  Blackwood's  Magarine,  of  March,  1820. 

The  tale  opens  with  a  view  of  a  little 
mountain  fortalice  on  the  domain  of  the 
Monastery  of  Kennaquhair — that  is  to  say, 
of  Melrose,  tenanted  by  the  widow  of  a 
church  vassal,  who  has  just  been  slain  at 
the  battle  of  Finkie.  The  disturbed  state 
of  the  country,  during  the  occupation  of 
a  great  part  of  its  frontier  by  the  English 


army  of  Protector  Somerset,  is  dangerous, 
but  doubly  dangerous  to  those  who  have  no 
guide  or  guardian  like  the  inmates  of  this 
solitary  mansion.  The  casual  visit,  there- 
fore, of  an  English  foraging  party  is  suffi- 
cient to  throw  the  widow  of  Simon  Glen- 
dinning  into  deadly  fear  for  herself  and 
her  children — but  the  commander  of  the 
troop,  Stawart  Bolton,  has  pity  on  the  fa- 
mily of  a  soldier,  and  grants  them  a  pro- 
tection, which  not  only  secures  themselves 
from  future  insult,  but  attracts  the  envy  of 
neighbours  that  had  hitherto  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  them  as  in  all  things  great- 
ly their  inferiors.  In  the  number  of  these, 
is  found  no  less  a  person  than  the  lady 
of  Avenel — the  widow  of  a  powerful  Baron, 
who  also  had  fallen  in  the  slaughter  of 
Pinkie.  This  lady  has  only  one  child,  a 
daughter,  the  rightful  heiress  of  her  father's 
possessions;  but  extruded  from  them  (as 
was  the  custom  of  these  turbulent  days) 
by  a  fierce  and  cruel  uncle,  Julian  of  Avenel, 
the -brother  of  the  deceased  Baron.  The 
high-born  dame,  and  her  injured  orphan, 
meditate  only  a  temporary  refuge  in  the 
favoured  tower  of  Glendearg;  but,  by  de- 


grees, 


the  two  widows  find  themselves 


happy  together,  and  Mary  Avenel  grows 
up  to  the  verge  of  womauhood  beneath 
the  same  roof  with  the  two  boys  of  Simon 
Glendinning,  sharing  in  all  their  lessons 
and  in  most  of  their  sports ;  the  sisterly 
arbitress  of  all  their  disputes— and,  by  de- 
grees, the  object  of  more  than  brotherly 
love  to  them  both.  Halbert,  the  eldest  of 
the  boys,  is  high,  haughty,  active,  spirited; 
-—Edward,  the  younger,  calm  of  temper, 
studious,  retreating;  but  both  are  generous, 
and  both  in  their  several  ways  are  beautiful 
youths.  Mary  herself,  timid  and  delicate, 
leans,  with  the  natural  instinct  of  her  sex, 
to  the  robust er  stay;  but  the  inequality  of 
rank  prevents  either  of  her  foster-brethren 
from  expressing  in  words,  feelings  which, 
as  yet,  indeed,  they  themselves  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  to  understand;  their  rivalry 
is  not  only  quiet,  but  almost  unconscious, 
and  scarcely  disturbs  for  a  moment  the 
purity  of  their  brotherly  affection  for  each 
other.  Their  pursuits,  however,  are  from 
infancy  different,  like  their  dispositions; 
and,  excepting  the  flow  of  domestic  affec- 


tions, and  the  warmer  flow  of  their  love, 
the  boys  have  little  in  common. 

Mary  Avenel  is  about  fifteen  years  old, 
when  her  mother's  health,  long  feeble,  be- 
gins entirely  to  give  way,  and  a  priest  is 
sent  from  Melrose  (for  the  Benedictines 
were  willing  to  show  respect  to  the  blood 
of  a  family  that  had  of  old  enriched  Air- 
Monastery)  to  attend  her  death-bedy  Buf 
the  confessor  discovers  in  her  chginber  ft 
copy  of  the  Bible  in  black  lejfer,  «nd 
clasped  with  silver,  which  he  Jkears  with 
grief  and  astonishment  the  My  has  been 
in  the  custom  of  reading,  Aid  loses  do 
time  in  returning  to  his  abtay  VHh  this 
alarming  proof  of  the  extent  to  w.Sich'  the 
new  doctrines  of  heresy  has  been  gainiflv 
ground,  even  in  regions  most  within  the* 
control  of  the  church.  As  he  is  about  to 
ford  the  Tweed  with  the  Bible  in  his  arms, 
a  female,  alone  and  in  sorrow,  requests 
him  to  convey  her  over;  and  the  good- 
natured  monk  allows  her  to  mount  on  his 
horse  behind  him.  They  reach  the  middle 
stream  in  safety ;  but,  suddenly,  the  horse 
plunges  into  the  deepest  water,  and  the  fe- 
male, standing  up  and  singing,  as  he  swims 
downward,  in  wild  and  fearful  accents,  is 
suspected  by  her  companion  to  be  some 
being  of  no  mortal  mould.  He  is  plunged 
over  head  in  the  waters,  and  gives  himself 
up  for  lost;  but,  by-and-by,  finds  himself 
lying  safe  on  the  shore,  by  the  side  of  his 
Monastery,  having  lost  nothing  but  the 
Bible,  which  has  vanished  along  with  his 
mysterious  companion.  The  account  he 
gives  of  his  adventure  is  received  with 
suspicion  by  his  brethren,  who  naturally 
enough  suppose  that  his  fears  had  takes 
away  from  the  accuracy  of  his  perceptions ; 
but  the  discovery  of  the  Bible  in  the  tower 
of  Glendearg,  is  a  thing  not  so  easily  to  be 
got  over;  and  to  inquire  into  the  history 
of  that  dangerous  volume,  and  the  extent 
to  which  it  had  been  studied  by  the  tw 
families  of  the  tower — the  sub-prior,  who 
is  in  truth  the  moving  and  guiding  spirit 
of  his  convent,  immediately  undertakes  a 
journey  in  person.  He  arrives  too  late  to 
witness  the  death  of  Lady  Avenel ;  but,  to 
his  astonishment,  if  not  to  his  terror,  he 
finds  the  same  book,  which  father  Philip 
had  carried  away,  again  lying  in  safety  by 
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the  side  of  the  bed  on  which  her  remains 
are  extended.  Unable  to  account  for  what 
he  sees — for  the  whole  family  agree  in 
saying  that  the  book  had  been  removed  by 
Philip,  and  restored  they  knew  not  how — 
he  once  more  gets  possession  of  the  clasped 
volume,  and  sets  off  on  his  return.  The 
sagacious  sub-prior,  however,  fares  no  bet- 
ter than  simple  father  Philip.  A  strange 
form  glides  once  and  again  before  him  on 
his  path — he  is  thrown  from  bis  horse; 
and  on  reaching  the  abbey,  finds  that  the 
Bible  of  Lady  Avenel  has  been  taken  from 
him  by  the  way.  Having  lived  for  many 
yean  in  Rome,  the  accomplished  and 
learned  Eustace  is  free  from  the  grosser 
superstitions  of  his  order  in  Scotland ;  but 
there  is  something  in  all  this  that  baffles 
his  penetration.  More  than  half  convinced 
that  some  supernatural  agency  watches 
with  peculiar  attention  over  the  family  at 
Gl  iearg,  he  repeats  his  visits  from  time 
to  *ahe  to  that  deserted  tower,  and,  by 
degrees,  becomes  deeply  interested  in  the 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Avenel,  and  the 
sons  of  Simon  Glendinning.  Edward,  the 
yeunger  of  the  boys,  in  particular,  displays 
a  turn  and  talent  for  study  which  captivates 
the  zealous  churchman,  and  he  lends  his 
best  aid  in  directing  his  education. 

The  supernatural  appearances,  in  the 
mean  time,  which  first  brought  father 
Eustace  to  be  a  visiter  at  Glendearg,  have 
not  been,  confined  to  him  and  father  Philip. 
Mary  Avenel  was  born  on  All-hallow's 
Eve,  and  once,  in  privilege  of  that  fa- 
voured hour,  had  seen  the  shade  of  her 
father — "  a  gentleman  with  a  light  breast- 
plate, like  what  I  have  seen  lang  syne, 
when  we  dwelt  at  Avenel — •  *  *  black- 
haired,  black-eyed,  with  a  peaked  black 
beard,"  said  the  child ;  "  and  many  a  fold 
of  pearling  round  his  neck  and  hanging 
'down  his  breast  over  his  breast-plate;  and 
he  had  a  beautiful  hawk,  with  silver  bells 
standing  on  his  left  hand,  with  a  crimson 
silk  hood  upon  his  head."— Twice  had 
Halbert  Glendinning  seen  a  White  Lady 
sitting  by  herself  in  the  glen,  wringing  her 
hands  and  lamenting,  and  vanishing  into 
thin  air  when  he  drew  near.  Once  had 
he  heard  her  voice.  The  first  of  these 
apparitions  was  nothing  but  what  was 
quite  in  conformity  with  the  popular  belief 
concerning  the  mystical  character  of  the 
Hallowed  E'en; — the  other — the  appari- 
tion of  the  White  Lady — was  a  circum- 
stance more  peculiar.    The  manner  and 


occasion  of  the  vision  coincided  with,  and 
confirmed  the  belief  of  the  country  people, 
that  a  creature  of  some  mysterious  nature 
watched  over  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of 
Avenel.  Filled  with  this  belief,  young 
Halbert,  in  his  love  for  the  orphan  of  that 
lineage,  dares  to  seek  the  scene  of  the 
White  Lady's  supposed  abode,  and  to  try 
the  efficacy  of  a  spell  which,  as  she  had 
herself  told  him,  possessed  the  power  of 
commanding  her  appearance. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  their  studies,  Hal- 
bert had  been  their  school  companion.  But 
the  boldness  and  impatience  of  his  dispo- 
sition, soon  quarrelled  with  an  occupation, 
in  which,  without  assiduity  and  unremitted 
attention,  no  progress  was  to  be  expected. 
The  sub-prior's  visits  were  at  irregular  in- 
tervals, and  often  weeks  would  intervene 
between  them ;  in  which  case,  Halbert  was 
sure  to  forget  all  that  had  been  prescribed 
for  him  to  learn,  and  much  which  he  had 
partly  acquired  before.  His  deficiences  on 
these  occasions  gave  him  pain ;  but  it  was 
not  of  that  sort  which  produces  amend- 
ment. 

"  For  a  time,  like  all  who  are  fond  of 
idleness,  he  endeavoured  to  detach  the  at- 
tention of  his  brother  and  Mary  Avenel 
from  their  task,  rather  than  to  learn  his 
own,  and  such  dialogues  as  the  following 
would  ensue. 

" i  Take  your  bonnet,  Edward,  and 
make  haste;  the  laird  of  Colmslie  is  at 
the  head  of  the  glen  with  his  hounds.' 

"  <  I  care  not,  Halbert,'  answered  the 
younger  brother ;  '  two  brace  of  dogs  may 
kill  a  deer  without  my  being  there  to  see 
them,  and  I  must  help  Mary  Avenel  with 
her  lesson.' 

"  '  Ay,  you  will  labour  at  the  Monk's 
lessons  till  you  turn  monk  yourself,'  an- 
swered Halbert ;  '  Mary,  will  you  go  with 
me,  and  I  will  show  you  the  cushat's  nest 
I  told  you  of  ?' 

"  '  I  cannot  go  with  you,  Halbert,'  an- 
swered Mary,  '  because  I  must  study  this 
lesson ;  it  will  take  me  long  to  learn  it — I 
am  sorry  I  am  so  dull,  for  if  I  could  get 
my  task  as  fast  as  Edward,  1  should  like  to 
go  with  you.' 

«  <  Should  you,  indeed?'  said  Halbert; 
'  then  I  will  wait  for  you — and  what  is 
more,  I  will  try  to  get  my  lesson  also.' 

"  With  a  smile  and  a  sigh,  he  took  up 
the  primer,  and  began  heavily  to  con  over 
the  task  which  had  been  assigned  him.  As 
if  banished  from  the  society  of  the  two 


others,  he  sate  sad  and  solitary  in  one  of 
the  deep  window  recesses;  and  after  in 
vain  struggling  with  the  difficulties  of  his 
task,  and  his  disinclination  to  learn  it,  he 
found  himself  involuntarily  engaged  in 
watching  the  movements  of  the  other  two 
students,  instead  of  toiling  any  longer. 

"  The  picture  which  Halbert  looked 
upon,  was  delightful  in  itself;  but  some 
how  or  other,  it  afforded  very  little  plea- 
sure to  him.  The  beautiful  girl,  with  looks 
of  simple  yet  earnest  anxiety,  was  bent 
on  disentangling  those  intricacies  which 
obstructed  her  progress  to  knowledge,  and 
looking  ever  and  anon  to  Edward  for  as- 
sistance, while  seated  close  by  her  side, 
and  watchful  to  remove  every  obstacle  from 
her  way,  he  seemed  at  once  to  be  proud  of 
the  progress  which  bis  pupil  made,  and  of 
the  assistance  which  he  was  able  to  render 
her.  There  was  a  bond  betwixt  them,  a 
strong  and  interesting  tie — the  desire  of  ob- 
taining knowledge,  the  pride  of  surmount- 
ing difficulties. 

"  Feeling  most  acutely,  yet  ignorant  of 
the  nature  and  source  of  his  own  emotion, 
Halbert  could  no  longer  endure  to  look 
upon  this  quiet  scene;  but  starting  up, 
dashed  his  book  from  him,  and  exclaimed 
aloud, '  To  the  fiend  I  bequeath  all  books, 
and  the  dreamers  that  make  them ;  I  would 
a  score  of  Southrons  would  come  up  the 
glen,  and  we  should  learn  how  little  all 
this  muttering  and  scribbling  is  worth.' 

"  Mary  Avenel  and  his  brother  started, 
and  looked  at  Halbert  with  surprise;  while 
he  went  on  with  great  animation,  bis  fea- 
tures swelling,  and  the  tears  starting  into 
his  eyes  as  he  spoke. — '  Yes,  Mary,  I  wish 
a  score  of  Southrons  came  up  the  glen  this 
very  day,  and  you  should  see  one  good 
hand,  and  one  good  sword  do  more  to  pro- 
tect you,  than  all  the  books  that  were  ever 
opened,  and  all  the  pens  that  ever  grew  on 
a  goose's  wing.' 

"  Mary  looked  a  little  surprised  and  a 
little  frightened  at  his  vehemence ;  but  in- 
stantly replied  affectionately,  '  You  are 
vexed,  Halbert,  because  you  do  not  get 
your  lesson  so  fast  as  Edward  can ;  and  so 
am  I,  for  I  am  as  stupid  as  you.  But 
come,  and  Edward  shall  sit  betwixt  us  and 
teach  us.' 

" '  He  shall  not  teach  me,'  said  Halbert, 
in  the  same  angry  mood ;  '  I  never  can 
teach  him  to  do  any  thing  that  is  honourable 
and  manly,  and  he  shall  not  teach  me  any 
of  his  monkish  tricks.    I  hate  the  monks, 
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with  their  drawling  nasal  tone  like  so  many 
frogs;  and  their  long  black  petticoats  like 
so  many  women;  and  their  reverences, 
and  their  lordships,  and  their  lazy  vassals, 
that  do  nothing  but  paddle  in  the  mire  with 
plough  and  harrow,  from  Yule  to  Michael- 
mas. I  will  call  none  lord,  but  him  who 
wears  a  sword  to  make  his  title  good ;  and 
I  will  call  none  man,  but  he  that  can  bear 
himself  manlike  and  masterful.' 

«  «  For  Heaven's  sake,  peace,  brother,' 
said  Edward;  i  if  such  words  were  taken 
up  and  reported  out  of  the  house,  they 
would  be  our  mother's  ruin.' 

" i  Report  them  yourself,  then,  and  they 
will  be  your  making,  and  nobody's  marring 
save  mine  own.  Say  that  Herbert  Glen- 
dinning  will  never  be  vassal  to  an  old  man 
with  a  cowl  and  a  shaven  crown,  while 
there  are  twenty  barons  who  wear  casque 
and  plume,  that  lack  bold  followers.  Let 
them  grant  you  these  wretched  acres,  and 
much  meal  may  they  bear  you  to  make 
your  brockanS  He  left  the  room  hastily, 
and  instantly  returned ;  and  continued  to 
speak  with  the  same-  tone  of  quick  and 
irritated  feeling.  '  And  you  need  not  think 
so  much,  neither  of  you,  and  especially 
you,  Edward,  need  not  think  so  much  of 
your  parchment  book  there,  and  your  cun- 
ning in  reading  it.  By  my  faith,  I  will 
soon  learn  to  read  as  well  as  you ;  and — 
for  I  know  a  better  teacher  than  your  grim 
old  Monk,  and  a  better  book  than  his 
printed  breviary;  and  since  you  like  the 
scholar-craft  so  well,  Mary  Avenel,  you 
will  see  whether  Edward  or  I  have  most  of 
it.'  He  left  the  apartment  and  came  not 
again. 

"  '  What  can  be  the  matter  with  him  ?' 
said  Mary,  following  Halbert  with  her  eyes 
from  the  window,  as  with  hasty  and  une- 
qual steps  he  ran  up  the  wild  glen — '  Where 
can  your  brother  be  going,  Edward  ?  what 
book — what  teacher  does  he  talk  of?' 

" '  It  avails  not  guessing,'  said  Edward. 
'  Halbert  is  angry — he  knows  not  why, 
and  speaks  of  he  knows  not  what ;  let  us 
go  again  to  our  lessons,  and  he  will  come 
home  when  he  has  tired  himself  with  scram- 
bling among  the  crags  as  usual.' 

"  But  Mary's  anxiety  on  account  of  Hal- 
bert  seemed  more  deeply  rooted.  She  de- 
clined prosecuting  the  task  in  which  they 
had  been  so  pleasingly  engaged,  under  the 
excuse  of  a  head-ach ;  nor  could  Edward 
prevail  upon  her  to  resume  it  again  that 
morning. 


"  Meanwhile  Halbert,  his  head  unbon- 
netted,  his  features  swelled  with  jealous 
anger,  and  the  tear  still  in  his  eye,  sped  up 
the  wild  and  upper  extremity  of  the  little 
valley  of  Glendearg  with  the  speed  of  a 
roe-buck,  choosing,  as  if  in  desperate  de- 
fiance of  the  difficulties  of  the  way,  the 
wildest  and  most  dangerous  paths;  and 
voluntarily  exposing  himself  an  hundred 
times  to  dangers  which  he  might  have  es- 
caped by  turning  a  little  aside  from  them. 
It  seemed  as  if  he  wished  his  course  to  be 
as  straight  as  that  of  the  arrow  to  its  mark. 

"  He  arrived  at  length  in  a  narrow  and 
secluded  cleugh,  or  deep  ravine,  which  ran 
down  into  the  valley,  and  contributed  a 
scanty  rivulet  to  the  supply  of  the  brook 
with  which  Glendearg  is  watered.  Up  this 
he  sped  with  the  same  precipitate  haste 
which  had  marked  his  departure  from  the 
tower,  nor  did  he  pause  and  look  around 
him,  until  he  had  reached  the  fountain  from 
which  the  rivulet  had  its  rise. 

"  Here  Halbert  stopped  short,  and  cast 
a  gloomy,  and  almost  a  frightened  glance 
around  him.  A  huge  rock  rose  in  front,, 
from  a  cleft  of  which  grew  a  wild  holly- 
tree,  whose  dark  green  branches  rustled 
over  the  spring  which  arose  beneath.  The 
banks  on  either  side  rose  so  high,  and  ap- 
proached each  other  so  closely,  that  it  was 
only  when  the  sun  was  in  its^  meridian 
height,  and  during  the  summer  solstice, 
that  its  rays  could  reach  the  bottom  of  the 
chasm  in  which  he  now  stood.  But  it  was 
now  summer,  and  the  hour  was  noon,  so 
that  the  unwonted  reflection  of  the  sun  was 
dancing  in  the  pellucid  fountain. 

"  '  It  is  the  season  and  the  hour,'  said 

Halbert  to  himself; '  and  now  I 1  might 

soon  become  wiser  than  Edward  with  all 
his  pains.  Mary  should  see*  whether  he 
alone  is  fit  to  be  consulted,  and  to  sit  by 
her  side,  and  hang  over  her  as  she  reads, 
and  point  out  every  word  and  every  letter — 
and  she  loves  me  better  than  him — I  am 
sure  she  does — for  she  comes  of  noble 
blood,  and  scorns  sloth  and  cowardice — 
and  do  I  myself  not  stand  here  slothful  and 
cowardly  as  any  priest  of  them  all  ? — Why 
should  I  fear  to  call  upon  this  form — this 
shaje  ?— Already  have  I  endured  the  vi- 
sion, and  why  not  again  ? — What  can  it 
do  to  me,  who  am  a  man  of  lith  and  limb, 
and  have  by  my  side  my  father's  sword  ? 
Does  my  heart  beat— do  my  hairs  bristle 
at  the  thought  o.f  calling  up  a  painted 
shadow,  and  how  should  I  face  a  band  of 


Southron  in  flesh  and  blood  ?  By  the  soul 
of  the  first  Glendianing  I  will  make  proof 
of  the  charm !' 

"  He  cast  the  leathern  brogue  or  buskin 
from  his  right  foot,  planted  himself  in  a 
firm  posture,  unsheathed  his  sword,  and 
first  looking  around  to  collect  his  resolu- 
tion, he  bowed  three  times  deliberately  to- 
wards the  holly-tree,  and  as  often  to  the 
little  fountain,  repeating,  at  the  same  time, 
with  a  determined  voice,  the  following 
rhyme : 

"  <  Thrice  to  the  holly  brake- 
Thrice  to  the  well — 

I  bid  thee  wake 
White  Maid  of  Avenel. 

Noon  gleams  on  the  Lake- 
Noon  glows  on  the  Fell— 

Wake  thee,  O  wake, 
White  Maid  of  Avenel.' 

"  These  lines  were  hardly  uttered,  when 
there  stood  the  figure  of  a  lady  clothed  in 
white,  within  three  steps  of  Halbert  Glen- 
dinning. 

"  *  I  guess  'twas  frightful  there  to  see 
A  lady  richly  clad  as  she- 
Beautiful  exceedingly.'  " 

[To  be  continued.] 


FOE  THE  LADIES'  LITEBABT  CABINET. 

THE  MISCELLANIST  No.  VH. 

But  a  little  while  ago,  and  we  saw  rain, 
and  gloom,  and  storms  prevail;  the  face 
of  Nature  was  deformed  with  gloomy  ap- 
pearances ;  the  earth  deprived  of  its  variety, 
exhibited  nothing  but  a  dreary  waste;  the 
fields  presented  no  beauty,  and  the  woods- 
afforded  no  song.  All  was  silence,  and 
sadness,  and  mourning.  But  see !  the  sun, 
guided  by  the  "  unerring  hand  divine/' 
has  arrived  at  his  vernal  station.  He 
bursts  from  the  east  with  brighter  splen- 
dours, and  drives  the  clouds  of  winter  be- 
fore him.  The  earth  feels  his  powerful 
influence,  and  all  nature  with  gladness, 
and  beauty,  and  music,  hails  his  approach. 
The  howling  tempest  retires,  and  its  dying 
murmurs  are  just  heard.  The  cloud  that 
hung  over  our  heads,  descends  to  the  ho- 
rizon, and  its  lightnings  are  scarcely  visible. 
New  life  and  new  beauty  are  thrown  over 
creation,  and  all  things  assume  an  aspect 
of  mildness'and  serenity.  "  For,  lo !  the 
winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone, 
the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth,  the  time 
of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the 
voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land." 
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At  this  season,  what  can  afford  a  more 
rational  entertainment  than  a  cursory  view 
of  the  variegated  scenes  of  nature,  where 
the  fragrance  of  flowers,  the  melodious 
grove,  the  murmuring  stream,  the  roaring 
of  cataracts,  and  the  "  moving  wonder  of 
the  heavens,"  yield  delight  and  call  forth 
admiration.  Here,  the  marvellous,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  sublime,  open  to  the  in- 
quiring mind,  and  give  expansion  and  ele- 
vation to  all  her  faculties.  If  the  Miscel- 
lanist  can  lead  his  fair  readers  with  plea- 
sure through  these  scenes,  his  efforts  will 
receive  an  ample  and  generous  reward. 

But  what  powers  of  the  mind  are  capable 
of  justly  displaying  nature  and  properly  re- 
presenting the  curious,  the  lovely,  and  the 
grand,  which  are  diffused  over  all  her 
works?  Every  part  which  we  can  observe, 
is,  in  itself,  a  wonder  that  merits  universal 
admiration,  and  which  evades  the  deepest 
researches  of  the  human  intellect. 

Those  works  and  productions  of  Nature 
which  come  under  the  denomination  of  cw- 
n'oif*,  are  so  many  and  so  diversified,  that 
it  would  be  impracticable  at  this  time,  bare- 
ly to  enumerate  them.  The  vegetable,  the 
mineral,  and  the  animal  kingdoms  unfold 
to  the  inquisitive  eye,  an  infinite  variety 
of  phenomena,  both  surprising  and  delight- 
ful. There  are  plants  which  seem  possess- 
ed of  a  degree  of  consciousness,  and  ani- 
mals which  appear  to  participate  of  the 
vegetable,  and  some  of  them  even  of  the 
rational  principle.  There  is  a  species  of 
the  feathered  race,  which  seems  to  be  allied 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters  5  and  some 
of  the  latter,  leaving  their  native  element, 
proudly  soar  aloft  and  claim  kindred  with 
the  fowls  of  the  air. 

In  the  earth,  are  found  fossils  of  curious 
form,  resembling  some  of  the  works  of  art, 
though  really  the  productions  of  sportive 
nature.  Air  has  wonderful  properties,  and 
sustains  vapours,  clouds,  and  fiery  particles 
which,  floating  in  the  "  invisible  fluid," 
display,  at  times,  surprising  and  tremendous 
appearances.  Water,  besides  its  motion, 
fluidity,  and  pressure,  exhibits  a  very  sin- 
gular phenomenon,  called  the  "  hydros- 
tatic paradox,"  which  shows  that  a  very 
small  quantity  is  capable  of  balancing  the 
greater. 

To  consider  all  the  properties  of  light, 
the  most  useful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  wonderful  substance  in  the  universe, 
would  far  exceed  the  bounds  of  this  under- 
taking.   We  will  just  mention,  that  it  is 


compounded  of  particles  of  various  sizes, 
which  exhibit  inherent  and  unchangeable 
colours.  This  was  discovered  by  the  im- 
mortal Newton,  and  made  abundantly  ob- 
vious by  a  simple  experiment.  By  this 
means,  the  colours  which  are  blended  and 
intermingled  by  nature,  are  beautifully  se- 
parated, and  what  is  remarkably  curious, 
fall  exactly  in  "  harmonic  proportion*" 
Without  this  variety  in  the  parts,  we  should 
perceive  no  variety  in  the  colour  of  objects; 
but  all  things  would  be  clothed  in  the  same 
uniform  light,  as  creation  is  by  the  yellow 
splendour  of  the  moon. 

Not  to  mention  that  world  of  wonders, 
which  is  made  visible  by  the  power  of  the 
microscope,  where  animals  infinitely  small- 
er than  the  smallest  seen  by  the  naked  eye, 
live  and  range  at  large— to  say  nothiug  of 
the  formation  of  springs,  the  causes  of  tides, 
of  echo,  and  petrifactions ;  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  the  phenomenon  of  shooting- 
stars,  and  wandering  fires,  all  of  which 
the  imagination  represents  as  very  supris- 
ing  and  curious.  Who  can  look  around  in 
this  lovely  and  renovated  season,  and  not 
at  once  perceive  the  most  simple,  the  most 
perfect,  and  the  most  curious  operations  of 
nature  ?  The  same  temperature  of  weather 
that  renders  glad  the  hearts  of  all  animals, 
and  gives  music  to  the  groves,  covers  the 
trees  with  leaves,  the  fields  with  verdure, 
and  diffuses  a  softening  bloom  over  the 
cheeks  of  the  fair.  This  naturally  leads 
us  to  the  beautiful  scenes  of  creation ;  but 
this  we  reserve  for  a  future  number. 

THE  MISCELLANFST. 
May  Mi,  1620. 


GOLOWNIN'S  CAPTIVITY  IN  JAPAN. 

[Continued  from  page  4.] 

The  commander  of  the  captured  vessel 
was  conducted  to  the  presence  of  Rikord ; 
"  his  rich  yellow  dress,  his  sabre,  and 
other  circumstances,  indicated  that  he  was 
a  person  of  some  distinction  •"  he  announc- 
ed his  name  to  be  Takaytay-Kachi,  and 
declared  himself  to  be  the  owner  of  many 
ships.  He  was  able  to  inform  Rikord  of 
the  condition  of  the  Russians  at  Matsmai, 
and  professed  his  willingness  to  remain 
with  that  officer.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  a  Japanese  lady,  the  inseparable 
companion  of  Takaytay-Kachi,  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  fairer  ladies. 

"  On  reaching  the  cabin  door,  (says 
[Captain  Rikord)  shejrished  to  take  off  her 


straw  shoes,  but  as  there  were  neither  mats 
nor  carpets,  I  explained  to  her,  by  signs, 
that  this  singular  mark  of  politeness  might 
be  dispensed  with.  On  entering  the  cabin, 
she  placed  both  hands  on  her  head,  with 
the  palms  outwards,  and  saluted  us  by 
bending  her  body  very  low.  I  conducted 
her  to  a  chair,  and  Kachi  requested  her  to 
sit  down.  Fortunately  for  this  unexpected 
visiter,  there  was  on  board  our  vessel,  a 
young  and  handsome  woman,  the  wife  of 
our  surgeon's  mate.  The  Japanese  lady 
seemed  highly  pleased  on  being  introduced 
to  her,  and  they  quickly  formed  an  inti- 
macy. Our  countrywoman  endeavoured 
to  entertain  the  foreigner  with  what  the 
women  of  all  countries  delight  in;  she 
showed  her  her  trinkets.  Our  visiter  be- 
haved with  all  the  ease  of  a  woman  of 
fashion ;  she  examined  the  ornaments  with 
great  curiosity,  and  expressed  her  admi- 
ration by  an  agreeable  smile.  But  the  fair 
complexion  of  our  countrywoman  seemed 
most  of  all  to  attract  her  attention.  She 
passed  her  hands  over  her  face,  as  though 
she  suspected  it  had  been  painted,  and  with 
a  smile  exclaimed,  yoee  !  yoee  !  which  sig- 
nifies good.  I  observed  that  our  visiter 
was  somewhat  vain  of  her  new  ornaments, 
and  I  held  a  looking-glass  before  her,  that 
she  might  see  how  they  became  her.  The 
Russain  lady  placed  herself  immediately 
behind  her,  in  order  to  show  her  the  differ- 
ence of  their  complexions.  She  immedi- 
ately pushed  the  glass  aside,  and  good-hu- 
mouredly  said  u  varee  /  varee  /"  (not  good.) 
She  herself  might  have  been  called  hand- 
some 5  her  face  was  of  the  oval  form,  her 
features  regular,  and  her  little  mouth, 
when  open,  disclosed  a  set  of  shining  black 
lacquered  teeth.  Her  black  eye-brows, 
which  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
penciled,  over-arched  a  pair  of  sparkling 
dark  eyes,  which  were  by  no  means  deeply 
seated.  Her  hair  was  black,  and  rolled 
up  in  the  form  of  a  turban,  without  any 
ornament,  except  a  few  small  tortoise  shell 
combs.  She  was  about  the  middle  size, 
and  elegantly  formed.  Her  dress  consisted 
of  six  wadded  silk  garments,  similar  to  our 
nightgowns ;  each  fastened  round  the  lower 
part  of  the  waist  by  a  separate  band,  and 
drawn  close  together,  from  the  girdle 
downwards.  They  were  all  of  different 
colours,  and  the  upper  one  was  black.  Her 
articulation  was  slow,  and  her  voice  soft. 
Her  countenance  was  expressive  and  inter- 
esting, and  she  was  altogether  calculated  to 
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make  a  very  agreeable  impression.  She 
could  not  be  more  than  eighteen.  We  en- 
tertained her  with  fine  green  tea  and 
sweetmeats,  of  which  she  ate  and  drank 
moderately.  On  taking  leave  I  made  her 
some  presents,  with  which  she  appeared  to 
be  very  much  pleased.  I  hinted  to  our 
countrywoman  that  she  should  embrace  her. 
When  the  Japanese  observed  what  was  in- 
tended, she  ran  into  her  arms,  and  kissed 
her  with  a  smile." 

The  interest  we  have  hitherto  felt  in  the 
captive  Russians,  is  now  transferred  to  the 
captive  Japanese.  Kachi  accompanied 
Captain  Rikord  to  Kamtschatka;  where  his 
conduct  and  demeanour  procured  him  the 
respect  and  sympathy  of  every  one  who 
sew  him ;  but  this  respect  alone,  could  not 
satisfy  his  feeling  heart;  so  much  afflicted 
was  he,  "  by  his  home-sickness/9  that  he 
told  his  physician  he  felt  the  presentiment 
of  death,  which  was  only  relieved  by  the 
preparations  for  returning  to  Kunashier. 
When  the  Diana  arrived  at  Kunashier,  not 
a  living  being  was  to  be  seen  on  the  coast ; 
and  Kachi  ordered  his  two  Japanese  at- 
tendants to  carry  a  message  from  him  to 
the  Governor.  Rikord  asked  him,  if  he 
had  directed  the  messenger  to  bring  back 
circumstantial  intelligence  of  his  country- 
men, and  if  he  could  pledge  himself  for 
their  return  to  the  ship  ?  Kachi  simply  re- 
plied in  the  negative.  Captain  Rikord,  of- 
fended at  this,  addressed  the  Japanese  thus : 
"  Tell  your  Governor  from  me,  if  he  pre- 
vents your  returning,  and  permits  me  to 
receive  no  information,  I  will  carry  your 
chief  back  to  Okotzk,  where  some  ships 
of  war  will  this  very  year  be  fitted  out,  and 
armed  men  put  on  board  them,  to  demand 
the  liberation  of  the  Russian  prisoners — I 
will  wait  only  three  days  for  the  answer." 
This  message  developed  the  noble  and  en- 
ergetic character  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
as  may  be  learned  from  Captain  Rikord's 
narrative,  which  thus  relates  his  conduct 
upon  this  occasion. 

"At  these  words  Takaytay-Kachi 
changed  countenance,  but  said  with  much 
calmness, — '  Commander  of  the  Imperial 
Ship,'  (he  always  addressed  me  thus  on 
important  occasions,)  '  thou  counsellest 
rashly.  Thy  orders  to  the  Governor  of 
Kunashier  seem  to  contain  much ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  our  laws,  they  contain  little. 
In  vain  dost  tbou  threaten  to  carry  me  to 
Okotzk.  My  men  may  be  detained  on 
shore;  but  neither  two  nor  yet  two  thou- 


sand sailors  can  answer  for  me.  Where- 
fore, I  give  thee  previous  notice,  that  it 
will  not  be  in  thy  power  to  take  me  to 
Okotzk :— but  of  that  hereafter.  But,  tell 
me,  whether  it  be  under  these  conditions 
only  that  my  sailors  are  to  be  sent  on  shore.' 

"  *  Yes/  said  I, '  as  commander  of  a  ship 
of  war,  I  cannot,  under  these  circumstances, 
act  otherwise.' 

"  'Well,'  replied  he;  '  allow  me  to  give 
my  sailors  my  last  and  most  urgent  instruc- 
tions, as  to  what  they  must  communicate 
from  me  to  the  Governor  of  Kunashier, 
for  now  I  will  neither  send  the  promised 
letter,  nor  any  other  written  document.' 

"  After  this  conversation,  during  which 
he  sat,,  according  to  the  Japanese  custom, 
with  his  legs  under  him,  he  rose  up,  and 
addressed  me  very  earnestly  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  : — « Thou  knowest  enough  of 
Japanese  to  understand  all  that  I  may  say. 
in  plain  and  easy  words  to  my  sailors.  1 
would  not  wish  that  thou  shouldst  have  any 
ground  to  suspect  me  of  hatchiug  base  de- 
signs.' He  then  sat  down  again,  when  his 
sailors  approached  him  on  their  knees,  and, 
hanging  down  their  heads,  listened  with 
deep  attention  to  his  words.  He  then  re- 
minded them,  circumstantially,  of  the  day 
on  which  they  were  carried  on  board  of 
the  Diana  ;  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  been  treated  on  board  the  ship  and  in 
Kamtschatka ;  of  their  having  inhabited 
the  same  house  with  me,  and  being  care- 
fully provided  for ;  of  the  death  of  their 
two  countrymen  and  the  Kurile;  notwith- 
standing all  the  attention  bestowed  on  them 
by  the  Russian  physician ;  and,  finally, 
that  the  ship  had  hastily  returned  to  Japan 
on  account  of  his  own  health.  All  this  he 
directed  them  faithfully  to  relate,  and  con- 
cluded with  the  warmest  commendations 
of  me,  and  earnest  expressions  of  grati- 
tude for  the  care  which  I  had  taken-  of  him 
at  sea  and  on  land.  He  then  sank  into  a 
deep  silence,  and  prayed.  Hereupon,  he 
delivered  to  the  sailor  whom  he  most  es- 
teemed, his  picture,  to  be  conveyed  to  his 
wife;  and  his  large  sabre,  which  he  called 
hh  paternal  sword,  to  be  presented  to  his 
only  son  and  heir.  After  the  whole  of  this 
solemn  ceremony  was  finished,  he  stood  up, 
and  with  a  frank,  and,  indeed,  a  very 
cheerful  expression  of  countenance,  asked 
me  for  some  brandy  to  treat  bis  sailors  at 
parting.  He  drank  with  them,  and  accom- 
panied them  on  deck  without  giving  them 
any  further  charge.— We  then  landed  them, 


and  they  proceeded  without  interruption 
towards  the  fortress. 

"All  that  passed  between  Kachi  and 
the  sailors  who  were  separated  from  him, 
together  with  the  significant  words — '  It 
will  not  be  in  tby  power  to  take  me  to 
Okotzk,7  gave  me  much  anxiety.  The 
return  of  the  sailors  appeared  to  be  very 
uncertain.  I  could  retain  their  sick  master 
as  a  hostage,  but  I  could  not  prevent  his 
rash  speech  from  being  realised.  Whether 
I  should  put  him  ashore  was  a  matter  of 
difficult  deliberation,  and  yet,  all  circum- 
stances considered,  that  appeared  to  me 
the  course  likely  to  prove  most  beneficial 
to  our  imprisoned  comrades.  In  case  he 
should  not  return,  I  resolved  to  proceed 
immediately  to  the  fortress.  I  knew  enough 
of  Japanese  to  make  myself  understood, 
and  I  thought,  if  our  companions  were  still 
alive,  such  a  proceeding  could  not  render 
their  fate  worse ;  while,  in  case  they  were 
dead,  the  whole  affair,  together  with  all 
my  anxieties,  would  be  speedily  brought 
to  a  decision.  I  communicated  my  ideas' 
to  the  senior  of  my  officers,  as  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  service  to  give  him  early  in- 
formation, in  consequence  of  the  execution 
of  some  duties  remaining  yet  incomplete. 
As  he  concurred  with  me  in  opinion,  I  told 
Kachi  that  he  might  go  on  shore  as  soon  as 
he  pleased,  and  that  I  would  trust  to  his 
honour  for  his  return.  If  he  did  not  come 
again  it  would  cost  me  my  life. 

Ui\  understand,'  answered  he,  'thou 
darest  not  return  to  Okotzk  without  a  writ- 
ten testimonial  of  the  fate  of  thy  country- 
men ;  and,  for  my  part,  the  slightest  stain 
on  my  honour  will  be  at  the  expense  of  my 
life.  I  thank  you  for  the  confidence  placed 
in  me ;  I  had  before  resolved  not  to  go  on 
shore  on  the  same  day  with  my  sailors  ; 
that  would  not  become  me,  according  to 
our  customs,  but  now,  since  thou  hast  no 
objection,  I  will  go  ashore  early  to-morrow.' 

"  '  I  will  convey  you  thither  myself,* 
answered  I.  '  Then,'  he  exclaimed,  witk 
transport,  '  we  are  friends  again !  I  will 
now  tell  thee  what  I  meant  by  sending  away 
my  portrait  and  my  paternal  sword.  Ait 
I  must  first  confess,  with  that-  candour 
which  I  have  invariably  observed  towards- 
thee  for  thespace  of  three  hundred  days,  that 
I  was  much  offended  by  thy  message  to  the 
Governor  of  Kunashier.  The  menace  of 
sending  ships  of  war  here  during  the  pre- 
sent year  did  not  concern  me,  but  on  hear- 
ing thy  threat  to  convey  me  to  Okotzk,  & 
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believed  that  thou  didst  regard  me  to  be  ao 
impostor,  I  could,  indeed,  scarcely  per- 
suade myself  that  thy  lips  had  uttered  such 
an  injury  to  my  honour.    For  three  hun- 
dred days  thou  hadst  never  spoken  an  un- 
kind word  to  me ;  whilst  I,  owing  to  my 
fiery  temperament,  had  frequently  yielded 
to  fits  of  passion  without  any  cause.     But, 
on  this  important  occasion,  anger  over- 
came thy  reason,  and,  in  a  moment,  didst 
thou  dispose  me  to  become  a  criminal  and 
a  suicide.     That  a  man  of  my  rank  should 
remain  a  prisoner  in  a  foreign  country,  is 
repugnant  to  our  national  honour :  yet  thou 
wouldst  reduce  me  to  that  condition.    I 
willingly  accompanied  thee  toKamtschatka; 
and  my  government  was  informed  of  that 
circumstance ;  for  I  sent  a  message  to  Ku- 
nashier,  explaining  thy  reasons  for  visiting 
my  ship.    The  sailors  alone  were  com* 
pelled  to  accompany  thee  against  their  in- 
clination.   Thou  wast  the  strongest  party ; 
but,  though  lay  person  was  in  thy  power, 
my  Hfe  was  not  at  thy  disposal*    I  will 
now  disclose  to  thee  my  secret  design — I 
had  resolved  to  commit  suicide  in  case  thy 
purpose  remained  unchanged !  I  therefore 
cut  the  central  tuft  of  hair  from  the  crown 
of  my  head,  (he  showed  me  the  bald  part 
from  which  the  hair  had  been  removed,) 
and  laid  it  in  the  box  which  contained  the 
portrait.    This,  according  to  our  Japanese 
customs,  signifies  that  he  who  sends  his 
hair  in  this  manner  to  his  friends,  has  died 
an  honourable  death — that  is  to  say,  has 
riptopen  his  bowels;  his  hair  is  then  buried, 
with  all  the  ceremonies  which  would  be  •b- 
served  at  the  interment  of  his  body.    Thou 
callest  me  friend,  and  therefore  I  conceal 
nothing  from  thee.    So  great  was  my  irrita- 
tion that  I  would  have  killed  both  thee  and 
the  senior  officer,  for  the  mere  satisfaction 
of  afterwards  communicating  what  I  had 
done  to  thy  ship's  crew.1 

"  What  a  strange  sense  of  honour  ac- 
according  to  European  ideas  I  But  the  Ja- 
panese consider  such  conduct  most  mag- 
nanimous. The  memory  of  the  hero  is  pre- 
served with  respect,  and  the  honour  of  the 
deed  descends  to  his  posterity.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  he  should  fail  to  act  in  this  man- 
ner, his  children  are  banished  from  the 
place  of  their  birth.  Yet  I  had  lived  in 
the  same  cabin  with  a  man  possessing  these 
terrible  ideas ;  and  had  slept  tranquilly  near 
him  in  the  confidence  of  perfect  security. 
While  shocked  by  the  discovery  of  the 
•anger  from  which  I  had  escaped,  I  could 


not  help  asking  him  why  he  would  have  so 
limited  his  vengeance,  as  it  was  in  his 
power,  by  setting  fire  to  the  magazine,  to  de- 
stroy us  all.  '  No,'  said  he*  4  what  bravery 
would  there  have  been  in  that  ?  A  coward 
alone  would  satiate  his  revenge  in  such  a 
manner.  Dost  thou  imagine  that  I  would 
have  killed  thee  in  thy  sleep,  while  I  ho- 
noured thee  as  a  valiant  chief?  No!  I 
would  have  gone  more  openly  to  work.'" 
Kachi  was  set  ashore  on  the  following 
day;  he  immediately  exhibited  a  formal 
declaration  which  had  been  procured  from 
the  Governor  of  Irkutsk,  stating  that  the 
proceedings  of  Chwostoff,  had  never  been 
authorised  by  any  other  power  than  the  in- 
stigations of  Resanoff,  and  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  favourable  dispositions  of  the 
Russian  Government  towards  Japan.  By 
further  negotiations,  Kachi  procured  the 
liberation  of  Golownin  and  his  fellow  suf- 
ferers, on  the  16th  of  August,  1813. 


A  Pedant,  willing  to  find  out  whether  he 
looked  handsome  while  asleep,  placed  him- 
self before  a  looking-glass  with  his  eyes 
closed  .• 

A  fellow  hearing  that  a  crow  would  live 
200  years,  in  order  to  determine  the  fact 
by  experiment,  bought  and  kept  one. 


A  Grecian  who  was  about  to  undertake 
a  voyage,  called  for  pen  and  paper,  in  or- 
der to  make  his  will.  Observing  that  his 
slaves  were  very  much  concerned  at  the 
danger  which  awaited  him :  "  Do  not  be 
distressed,  my  good  fellows,"  said  he,  "  for 
if  I  die,  I  will  make  you  free." 


TRIFLES. 

The  late  eminent  Mr.  Curran  was'not 
more  distinguished  by  his  eloquence,  than 
by  his  acuteness  in  detecting  every  species 
of  substerfuge  and  equivocation.  Under 
his  scrutiny,  no  unfortunate  wretch  who 
had  commenced  imposture  with  all  the  con- 
fidence of  preconcerted  perjury,  could  hope 
to  succeed.  Mr.  Curran  employed  all  his 
various  powers  of  wit,  gayety,  argument, 
and  intimidation,  at  cross-examination; 
and  never  failed  to  produce  that  confusion 
of  manner,  and  that  obvious  inconsistency 
in  the  statement  of  facts,  which  characterise 
the  designs  and  declarations  of  dishonesty. 

"  It  was  thus,  that  in  some  way  or  other 
he  contrived  to  throw  witnesses  off  their 
centre,  and  he  took  care  they  seldom  should 
recover  it  '  My  lard,  my  lard,'  vocife- 
rated a  peasant  witness,  writhing  under 
this  mental  excruciation,  '  My  lard,  my 
lard,  I  can't  answer  yon  little  gentleman, 
he's  putting  me  in  tuck  a  doldrum.9—6  A 
doldrum !  Mr.  Curran,  what  does  he  mean 
by  a  doldrum  ?'  exclaimed  lord  Avonmore. 
i  O !  my  Lard,  it's  a  very  common  coin- 
plaint  with  persona  of  this  description— its 
merely  a  confusion  of  the  head,  arising 
[from  a  corruption  of  the  heart.9 " 

An  ignoramus  having  occasion  to  sell 
his  house,  took  a  stone  from  the  wall,  and 
u  carried  it  about  with  him  as  a  specimen  of 
H  the  premises. 


Admonition  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale.— 
Be  very  moderate  in  eating  and  drinking  ; 
drunkenness  is  the  great  vice  of  the  time ; 
and  by  drunkenness,  I  do  mean  not  only 
gross  drunkenness,  but  also  tippling,  drink- 
ing excessively  and  immoderately,  or  more 
than  is  convenient  or  necessary.  Avoid 
those  companies  that  are  given  to  it ;  come 
not  into  those  places  that  are  devoted  to 
that  beastly  vice,  namely,  taverns  and  ale- 
houses; avoid  and  refuse  those  devices  that 
are  used  to  occasion  it,  as  drinking  and 
pledging  of  healths:  be  resolute  against  it, 
and  when  your  resolution  is  once  known, 
you  will  never  be  solicited  to  it. 

One  Spur  Enough.— An  Irish  gentle- 
man went  into  a  hardware  shop,  in  Balti- 
more, some  time  since,  and  inquired  of  the 
shop-keeper  if  he  had  spurs  ?  The  shop- 
keeper said  he  had— -The  gentleman  said 
he  wanted  to  buy  one ;  the  merchant  ob- 
served, I  suppose  you  want  a  pair,  sir  ?  not 
at  all,  at  all,  says  he,  for  by  my  shoul,  you 
know,  if  one  side  of  the,  horse  goes,  the 
other  side  must  f 

A  poor  Irishman  who  was  on  his  death- 
bed, and  who  did  not  seem  quite  reconciled 
to  the  long  journey  he  was  going  to  take, 
was  kindly  consoled  by  a  good-natured 
friend,  with  the  common-place  reflection, 
that  we  must  all  die  once,  "  Why  my 
dear  now,"  answered  the  sick  man,  "  that 
is  the  very  thing  that  vexes  me ;  if  I  could 
die  half  a  dozen  times,  I  should  not  mind  it." 

*  This  Pedant  of  Hierocles  was  not  the  only 
coxcomb  whose  vanity  assumed  such  a  singular 
form.  Prince  Potemkin,  fancying  that  sleep  be- 
came him,  used  to  feign  slumber,  and  receive 
(while  stretched  on  his  couch)  visits  from  the 
first  personages  of  Russia,  who  waited  on  him  to 
admire  bin,  daring  his  affected  repose. 
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POETRY. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

TO  A  GENTLEMAN, 

Wha  reflated  the  Author  to  write  for  (he  I/dic? 
Literary  Cabinet. 

Tunc  was,  my  friend,  when  fancy's  kindling  ray, 
Pour'd  on  my  mind  her  intellectual  day,- 
When  dreams  of  bliss  on  all  my  slumbers  stole, 
And  warm  poetic  ardour  fir'd  my  soul. 
That  joy  is  past— that  hour  for  ever  fled ! 
And  now,  by  lonely  recollection  led, 
#o  more  I  climb  the  bold  Parnassian  height, 
Where  radiant  visions  burst  upon  the  sight ; 
Bat  wander  pensive  through  the  lowly  vale, 
And  to  the  breeze  repeat  my  melancholy  tale. 

And  can  a  harp,  whose  numbers  only  flow 
To  calm  my  own,  or  sooth  another's  wo, 
Bear  to  the  public  ear  a  pleasing  strain  ? 
Ah,  no  >  the  attempt  were  impotent  and  vain  ; 
Yet  though  I  boast  no  bright  poetic  fire, 
To  "  wake  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre;" 
Though  all  my  verse  my  own  resemblance  bears, 
And  every  line  a  mournful  livery  wean ; 
Yet  this  warm  heart,  to  friendship's  accents  true, 
Reciprocates  thy  claim,  and  brings  the  offering 
due. 

Oh !  had  I  all  the  minstrel's  native  fire, 
That  wakes  the  varied  tones  of  Harriets  lyre, 
With  dulcet  art  to  touch  the  yielding  string, 
And  soft  as  "  minstrelsey  of  Angels"  sing; 
Then  might  my  verse  its  grateful  tribute  pay, 
And  taste,  and  genius,  might  applaud  the  lay. 
But  if  I  catch  a  half  remember'd  note, 
As. on  my  ear  serial  numbers  float, 
The  strains  repeated,  lose  their  native  fire, 
And  faintly  tremble  from  my  artless  lyre ; 
Ob !  then  forgive,  though  feeble  is  the  strain, 
Nor  ask  my  trembling  muse  to  stretch  her  wings 
again. 

Yet  I  have  felt  the  magic  power  of  song, 
And  own'd  the  transports  that  to  verse  belong; 
Oh !  1  have  felt  that  poesy  has  power 
To  sooth  the  sad,  and  charm  the  lonely  hour ; 
And  though  my  widow 'd  heart  can  only  know 
A  sad  vicissitude  of  cureless  wo, 
Yet  even  now,  when  fond  remembrance  stray  s 
Back  to  the  scenes  that  mark'd  my  youthful  days, 
Poetic  ardours  in  my  bosom  glow, 
And  my  poor  wounded  heart  awhile  forgets  its 
wo. 

Yes !  still  I  love,  at  evening's  pensive  hour. 
O'er  my  lone  harp  a  plaintive  song  to  pour ; 
In  that  still  hour  my  thoughts  excursive  rove, 
And  heavenly  sounds  my  raptur'd  spirit  move, 
And  white-wing'd  forms  appear  with  brow  serene, 
To  lure  my  heart  from  this  terrestrial  scene, 
To  climes  of  bliss,  remote  from  care  and  pain, 
Where  kindred  spirits  ne'er  shall  part  again ; 
And  heaven-born  hopes  to  sooth  my  soul  arise, 
That  all  Ilov'don  earth  shall  meet  me  in  the  skies. 
CAROLINE  MATILDA, 
ftsleyan  Seminary,  April,  1820. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET^  H 

As  late,  with  head  upon  my  hand  reclining, 
While  universal  ji/ence  reign'd  around, 

Gazing  on  one  bright  star  all  lonely  shining, 
I  sat  absorb'd  in  reverie  profound— 

I  thought  upon  the  various  real  sorrows, 
Which  throng  around  as  in  this  "  world  of  wo ;" 

I  thought  upon  the  ills  that  Fancy  borrows, 
And  those  which/Vide  and  Prejudice  bestow — 

Of  all  the  pangs  that  rend  the  heart  of  feeling, 
From  random  shafts  of  chance,  or  cold  neglect; 

And  then,  ^self-upbraiding  thought,  swift  stealing 
Across  my  bosom,  caus'd  me  to  reflect— 

Have  I  e'er  pain'd  a  noble  generous  bosom, 
Or  seem'd  to  alight  the  talent*  I  admire  ? 

Have  1  e'er  chill'd  the  fair  and  opening  blossom 
Of  Confidence— or  damp'd  bright  genius'  fire  ? 

Have  Pride's  cold  dictates  influenced  me  ever, 
Or  worldly  prudence  made  me  teem  unkind  f 

Oh  !  let  me  from  my  heart  those  lessons  sever, 
And  fling  the  scorrid  contagion  from  my  mind. 

Have  I  e'er  pass'd  with  cold  neglectful  seeming, 
O'er  brilliant  lays,  when  merit  fram'd  the  strain? 

Oh !  let  me  now,  my  former  faith  redeeming, 
Disclaim  the  wish  or  thought  of  giving  pain. 

For  well  I  know,  to  heart  of  tender  feeling, 

"  A  trifle  will  of  magnitude  appear;" 
A  word  may  wound-^end  wounds  are  long  in 
healing, 
On  which  repentance  never  sheds  a  tear. 

HARRIET. 

FOR   THE  LADIES*  LITERARY  CABINET. 
LINES      * 

Written  during  a  late  Thunder  Storm. 

How  we  poor  mortals  shrink  with  dread 
When  awful  thunders  shake  the  sky. 

And  angry  lightning's  fiery  red, 
Around  in  dazzling  brightness  fly. 

When  clouds  on  clouds  like  mountains  rise, 
By  furious  whirlwinds  rudely  driven. 

Hiding  from  our  astonished  eyes, 
The  pure  resplendent  light  of  heaven. 

And  wat'ry  torrents  pouring  down, 
As  if  from  some  wild  cataract  hurl'd, 

Threat'nmg,  a  second  time  to  drown 
In  overwhelming  waves,  the  world. 

In  scenes  like  this,  sublime  and  grand, 
Rais'd  by  the  great  Creator's  nod— 

And  still 'd  again  at  his  command, 
Let  us  adore  and  fear  our  God. 

April,  1820.  STREBOR. 

FOR  THE   LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

TO  A  FRIEND, 

On  Recovering  from  Sickness. 

Oppress'd  with  pain,  sec  fair  Lacretia  lie. 
Pale  is  her  cheek,  dim  her  once  sparkling" eye : 
Now  the  fierce  fever  taints  the  boiling  blood- 
Now  ahiv  ring  ague  chilis  the  vital  flood. 


The  lovely  nymph  dejected  hangs  her  head : 
Now  all  the  roses — all  the  lilies  fade. 
But,  lo !  at  length  the  Great  Physician  brings 
His  potent  balm,  and  spreads  his  healing  wings. 

At  bis  approach  the  gloom  of  sickness  flies, 
And  keener  light'nings  arm  the  melting  eyes : 
The  damask  cheek  with  purer  crimson  glows, 
And  the  warm  lips  a  brighter  die  disclose. 

Thus  have  I  seen  (on  summer's  early  morn, 
When  the  broad  sky  resplendent  beams  adorn) 
An  envious  cloud,  wide-hov'ring,  intervene 
With  sudden  gloom,  and  darken  all  the  scene. 

But  soon  as  Phoebus  from  meridian  height 
Darts  in  his  rays,  and  sheds  superior  light, 
Dispers'd— the  averted  vapour  flies  away, 
And  brighter  glories  crown  the  smiling  day. 

LOUISA. 

FOR  THE   LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

TO  HARRIET. 
Oft  have  I  noticed  thy  sweet  name, 

(A  name, that  once  was  dear  to  me.)         % 
Thy  warbling  strains  a  mind  proclaim 

Sacred  to  love— to  minstrelsey.         • 

Oh!  would  the  sacred  nine,  who  grace- 

Each  soft  effusion  of  thy  pen, 
But  point  me  to  thy  heavenly  face, 
•    I  ne'er  would  look  on  earth  again. 

For  sure  a  mind  with  charms  like  thine, 

That  melt  our  souls  in  ecstasy, 
Around  our  hearts  was  form'd  to  twine— 

Twere  heaven  to  be  belov'd  by  thee. 

Then,  since  we  wish,  we  hope  in  vain, 
Unless  the  region  thou  proclaim, 

Where  dwells  the  soul,  whose  every  strain 
Adds  one  more  wreath  to  minstrel  fame—* 

Pray  exercise  thy  gen'rous  power, 

And  say,  in  what  dear  happy  land- 
In  what  delicious  vale  or  bower — 
Lives  Harriet,  and  her  sylvan  band. 

P.  of  Lono-Islandl. 


FOR  THE   LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET.' 

THE  MUSICAL  FAIR. 
A  Song. 
When  on  Lucinda'sface  I  gaze, 

Soft  raptures  fill  ray  breast ; 
The  flames  of  love  more  fiercely  blaze, 
In  double  ardour  dress'd  : 

But  when  upon  her  tuneful  tongue 

The  melting  accents  play, 
With  more  than  magic  sweetness  strung— 

I"  faint,  I  die  away. 

Cease,  cease,  dear  nymph  I  thy  voice  restrain^ 

Thy  fleeting  hours  improve ; 
Let  meek-eyed  mercy  held  the  reign, 

And  bless  me  with  thy  love : 

Thrice  happy  he,  who  prudent  flies 

That  face  with  danger  hung  ; 
A  thousand  deaths  lurk  in  thine  eyes~ 

Ten  thousand  in  thy  tongue . 

JEGIDKfe 
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FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

TO  CONSTANCE. 

f  omnof /— I've  striven — 'tis  vain ! 

For  the  void  of  the  past  is  so  drear  ; 
0*er  mem'ry's  luxuriant  plain, 
1  Not  &  flower  that  hath  bloom 'd  but  is  sear! 

Id  the  morning  of  youth,  my  young  breast 
Was  doom'd  in  love's  transports  to  melt, 

And  my  bosom's  delight  was  eiprest, 
Wild!  wild!  as  the  spirit  it  felt. 

For  the  object  to  which  my  heart  clung, 
Was  lov'd,  e'en  till  pain  was  begun  ;— 

O!  T  could  for  ever  have  hung 
On  the  smiles  of  that  idoliz'd  one ! 

My  hope* — my  existence  were  there, 
Combin'd  in  that  dear  one : — and  she  I 

0  madness  /— O  death  /— O  despair  ! 
Most  foully  was  wrested  from  me ! 

The  evil  ones  mark'd  with  a  sneer, 

And  basely  insulted  my  fall ; 
But  what  was  most  madly  severe, 

She  J  she  stabb'd  the  deepest  of  all ! 

Midst  the  rage  of  the  tempest  I  stood, 
Aid  an  eye  of  contempt  o'er  it  cast; 

And  with  spirit,  though  shoek'd,  unsubdued, 
I  challeng'd  its  deadliest  blast ! 

Tet  within  me  Ingratitude's  shaft, 
Deep  rankled  with  murderous  pain.— 

1  madden'd!— grew  desperate  \—Iaugh'd! 

And  the  world  thought  me  happy  again. 

1  ttsrn'd — and  with  pleasing  surprise, 
(My  gloom  for  a  moment  was  gone !) 

Saw  the  genius  of  Poesy  rise, 
And  smilingly  beckon  me  on ! 

With  a  soul  of  ambitions  desire, 
By  Hope's  expectations  inspired, 

I  rush'd  on,  in  efforts  of^re .' 
Then  in  solitude  lonely,  retired. 

For  ere  1  had  ptac'd  on  my  bead, 
The  wreath  which  I  won  in  the  fray, 

The  mildew  of  Slander  was  shed, 
And  it  withered  and  wasted  away ! 

Ever  since,  I  have  wander'd  alone, 
Through  the  wilderness  journey  of  life, 

And  seldom — too  seldom,  have  known 
A  refuge  from  slander  and  strife. 

Tet  think  not,  because  I  expose 

My  weakness  to  thee,  that  I  bend 
To  show  my  soul's  anguish,  to  those 

Who  meanly  and  basely  offend. 

No ! — though  all  the  malice  of  hell 
Were  to  join  with  its  human  allies, 

Tet  the  sprint  within  me  should  quell. 
Every  sigh— every  groan  that  would  risel 

Bat  thoughPrufe  may  the  cold  world  beguile- 
Though  Philosophy's  counterfeit  jut 

Can  tutor  the  tip  to  a,  smile, 
Can  they  solaee  the  desolate  heart  f 

No,  never ! — my  heart,  never  more, 
Till  the  conflicts  of  this  life  are  not, 

Can  that  dtarm  thee,  which  charm'd  thee  before, 
Jior  the  sting  of  thy  wrongs  be  forgot! 


What  are  "genius,"  and"ta/enf«,"  and/aww, 

Or  all  that  my  being  adorns  ? 
They  are  but  the  objects  of  blame, 

And  already  have  crown'd  me  with  thorns .' 

'Tis  in  vain  then,  thou  kind  one,  to  strive, 

For  the  past  I  can  never  forget ! 
Nor  canst  thou  the  bright  hope  revive, 

That  life  hath  one  charm  for  me  yet. 

But  for  thee,  I  will  hope — I  will  pray, 
That  thou  may'st  be  enrich'd  by  thy  woes, 

And  when  thy  life  passeth  away, 
That  thy  spirit  in  bliss  may  repose ! 

May  15th,  1820. 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY,  MAT  20,  1820. 


HEMAN  HOWLETT, 

Agent  for  the  Ladies'  Literary  Cabinet  In  Phi- 
ladelphia, has  opened  an  office  at  No.  187  South 
Front-street,  where  a  variety  of  BOOKS  and 
STATIONARY  are  kept  constantly  for  sale, 
comprising  all  the  New  Publications. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Stranger  in  Jfew-York  is  welcome,  agree- 
ably to  the  golden  precept  of  St.  Paul — "  Be  not 
forgetful  to  entertain  Strangers ;  for  thereby  some 
have  entertained  Angels  unawares." 

We  have  received  more  answers  to  the  Rebus 
in  our  paper  of  the  6th  inst.  than  would  fill  one 
number  of  the  Cabinet  \  some  rendering  the  name 
Elista  B.  Wiley,  some  Ellen  BayUy,  and  others 
Eliza  Bailey.  As  it  might  be  deemed  invidious 
to  select  a  few,  we  have  concluded  to  suppress 
the  whole. 

D.  of  Massachusetts  will  not  appear. 

The  favours  of  Constantius  shall  have  a  place. 

Lots  of  communications  are  on  hand,  which 
shall  be  disposed  of,  according  to  our  opinion  of 
their  respective  worth. 

Green  Peas  were  sold  in  Baltimore,  on  Saturday 
last  at  $3  per.  bushel— brought  in  the  steam  boat 
from  Norfolk. 


Queen  of  Eng  land.— Since  the  Accession  of 
George  IV.  to  the  throne  of  JiU  fathers,  a  dis- 
position has  been  evinced,  on  the  pert  of  go- 
vernment, not  to  acknowledge  the  new  queen. 
This  disposition  is  most  justly  reprobated  by  the 
opposition,  and  by  almost  every  virtuous  member 
of  the  community.  The  queen,  at  the  last  dates, 
was  in  Rome,  but  was  expected  to  arrive  in  Eng- 
land in  1he  month  of  April.  In  her  letters  from 
Rome,  dated  16Hh  March,  she  expresses  a  wish  to 
have  Buckingham-House  for  her  palace,  and 
complains  of  the  treatment  she  receives  abroad 
in  consequence  of  the  government  refusing  to  ac- 
knowledge her  the  queen  of  England.  From  the 
obstinacy  of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  and  the 
strength  of  the  new  queen's  party,  it  would  not 
be  surprising  if  a  civil  war  were  to  grow  out  of 
this  affair. 


New  Musical  Work. — A  new  weekly  paper  was 
established  in  Boston  on  the  first  of  April  last, 
called  the  Euterpiad,  or  Musical  InteUigenctr, 
published  by  Thomas  Badger,  jun.  From  the 
specimen  we  have  seen,  we  think  the  work 
worthy  of  public  patronage ;  it  comprises  four 
large  quarto  pages,  devoted  to  the  history  and 
science  of  music  ;  and  every  third  or  fourth 
number  contains  a  page  of  music,  of  some  fash- 
ionable air,  march,  waits,  or  dance. 

THE  APPOLL1NO. 

This  elegant  machine  continues  to  excite  the 
curiosity,  wonder,  and  admiration  of  our  citizens. 
Scarcely  any  other  subject  is  spoken  of  in  the 
circles  of  amateurs  of  either  sex.  We  hope  the 
ingenious  inventor  will  find  his  account  in  the  ge- 
neral interest  it  has  excited.  It  is  now  in  the 
largest  room  of  Washington-Hall,  and  is  conse- 
quently heard  to  much  greater  advantage. 

We  learn  that  our  eminent  countryman,  Ben- 
jamin West,  closed  his  long  career  of  glory,  on 
the  10th  of  March,  at  the  age  of  82. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  George  IT.  was  to  be- 
stow the  honour  of  a  Baronetry  upon  the  cele- 
brated Scottish  Poet — henceforth,  Sir  Walter 
Scott. 


DIED, 

On  Tuesday  morning,  about  6  o'clock,  Mrs- 
Elisabeth  Moore,  widow  of  the  late  James 
Moore,  in  the  71st  year  of  her  age. 

On  Sunday  evening,  after  a  short  illness,  Mrs. 
Mary,  relict  of  Arthur  Magrath,  aged  87  years. 

On  Monday  morning,  John  Pratt,  aged  6  years. 

Suddenly,  on  Tuesday  last,  Abigail  Green,  aged 
34  years. 

At  Littleton,  (N.  H.)  a  son  of  Elisha  Hinds, 
Esq.  aged  6  years— His  death  was  caused  by 
getting  to  and  eating  rum  cherries. 
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MARRIED, 

On  Monday  evening,  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Mat- 
thews, Doctor  John  I.  Howe,  to  Miss  Cornelia 
Aon,  daughter  of  Mr.  George  Ireland,  all  of  this 
city. 

On  Monday  evening,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Berrian, 
James  Sykes,  jun.  M.  D.  of  Delaware,  to  Miss 
Angelina  Underhill,  daughter  of  Anthony  L.  Un- 
derbill, Esq.  ! 

Same  evening,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jarvis,  Fre- 
derick De  Peyster,  jun.  Esq.  to  Miss  Mary  Justine       j 
Watts,  daughter  of  John  Watte,  Esq. 

At  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  13th  ult.  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Win.  Burk,  Mr.  Gabriel  L.  Benson,  formerly 
of  this  oily,  to  Miss  Abigail  Mills,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Peter  Mills,  of  the  former  place. 

At  Worthington,  Ohio,  on  the  4th  ult.  Benjamio 
Graves,  Esq.  merchant,  of  this  city,  to  Miss  Mar- 
tha Washington  Webb,  daughter  of  the  late  Col. 
Thomas  S.  Webb. 
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ftESIGrNATIOK, 

AN  ORIGINAL  TALE. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

u  The  story  I  am  about  to  relate,"  said 
Vernon,  "  will  probably  recall  to  your 
mind  some  incidents  of  your  childhood, 
for  which  you  have,  heretofore,  been  un- 
able to  account.  It  was  your  mother's  plan, 
(and  I  think  it  a  judicious  one)  in  the  edu- 
cation of  her  daughter  and  the  pupils  in- 
trusted to  her  care,  to  prevent  a  too  early 
inspection  of  the  dark  side  of  the  picture 
of  human  life.  Your  tender  minds  were 
thus  spared  the  anguish  which  they  would 
have  necessarily  experienced  from  a  pre- 
mature contemplation  of  that  lamentable 
degeneracy  with  which  the  human  family 
are  all,  more  or  less,  tainted. 

"  You,  even  now,  very  naturally  inquire, 
•  who  could  be  so  cruelly  wicked'  as  to 
calumniate  the  pure  and  unsullied  reputa- 
tion of  your  mother.  Alas!  my  child, 
would  to  Heaven  it  were  proper  or  possible 
for  you  always  to  remain  in  possession  of 
that  happy  ignorance  which  prompts  the 
question !  But  you  have  now  reached  that 
point,  in  your  pilgrimage  through  the  wil- 
derness of  this  world,  which  is  beautifully 
represented  in  the  history  of  the  children 
of  Israel  by  the  bitter  waters  of  Marah. 
You  have  arrived  at  that  age  which  requires 
clear,  unembellished  truth,  however  bitter 
and  repugnant  it  he  to  the  taste.  They 
that '  could  be  so  cruelly  wicked,'  were  of 
the  same  sex  with  the  innocent  object  of 
their  persecution — were  women;  and  (a 
draught  more  bitter  still)  they  worshipped 
at  the  same  altar,  knelt  at  the  same  table ! 
You  look  surprised,  my  child,  because  you 
have  not  yet  discovered  that  your  sex  are 
far  more  inveterate  in  their  animosities, 
than  are  we  fighting  beings,  called  men,  in 
ours. 

"  Thus,  to  the  eye  of  man,  the  perse- 
cuted and  her  persecutors  were  alike.  But 
mark  the  difference  between  them  ta 


part  which  comes  under  the  inspection  of 
the  eye  of  Heaven.  While  they  reviled 
her j  she  prayed  for  them;  and  as  an  in- 
stance of  that  forgiving  spirit  of  Christian 
charity,  which  governed  and  directed  all 
her  actions,  I  now  inform  you  that  the 
beings  who  were  thus  *  cruelly  wicked'  have 
ever  been  represented  by  the  suffering  ob- 
ject of  their  mistaken  malevolence,  as  wor- 
thy of  love  and  respect.  You  can  doubt- 
less call  to  recollection  a  family  with  whom 
your  intercourse  was  suddenly  suspended, 
without  an  explanation  ?" 

"  I  think  I  can,"  replied  Adelaide  $  "but 
I  was  young  and  thoughtless  at  that  period, 
and  whatever  infantile  curiosity  I  might 
have  felt  on  the  occasion,  it  has  left  but 
little  impression  on  my  mind.  You  allude 
to  the  Maitlands,  whom  my  mother  always 
mentioned  with  respect;  but  whose  ac- 
quaintance, it  was  intimated,  there  were 
particular  reasons  for  our  relinquishing. 
They  soon  afterwards  removed  to  Albany, 
and  their  images  gradually  faded  from  my 
memory." 

"  Not  so  did  they  fade  from  your  mo- 
ther's; for  though  she  could  freely  forgive, 
it  was  impossible  to  forget  the  assassins  of 
her  peace." 

"  But  how  could  my  poor  mother— -so 
secluded  and  inoffensive  was  her  life — how 
could  she  incur  their  displeasure  ?"  * 

"  You  shall  hear,  my  child ;  and  let  it 
not  lead  you  to  distrust  or  murmur  against 
the  justice  of  Providence,  as  the  children 
of  Israel  murmured  at  the  bitter  waters  of 
Marah.  The  very  virtues  and  endowments 
for  which  she  was  so  much  respected  and 
beloved  by  the  good,  drew  on  her  the  per- 
secutions of  which  I  am  speaking.  It  was 
her  love  of  truth  and  candour,  that  elicited 
from  a  female  heart,  the  fatal  spark  of  en- 
mity, which  was  fanned  to  a  blaze  and 
increased  to  a  wasting  conflagration,  ere 
your  mother  was  aware  of  its  existence. 

"  To  the  eye  of  Ignorance,  genius  some- 
times appears  as  a  monster.  Your  mother's 
enemies  were  ignorant,  and  her  genius  was 
brilliant;  no  wonder,  then,  that  it  excited  the 
persecution  of  those  who  knew  not  how  to 
appreciate  its  worth— whose  optics  were 
daszled  but  not  enlightened  by  its  lustre — 
that  j]  who  instinctively  averted  their  eyes  from  its 


rays,  as  do  owls  and  bats  from  the  golden 
beams  of  a  rising  sun.  Unfortunately  for  her- 
self, she  was  eminently  gifted  With  otie  talent 
which  meets  with  little  or  no  encouragement 
in  these  United  States.  Yon  are  not  igno* 
rant  that  she  was  a  successful  votary  of  the 
Muxes,  and  produced  many  metrical  effu- 
sions of  no  ordinary  merit.  The  papers 
of  Albany  were  weekly  enriched  by  her 
pen,  as  the  elegant  exercise  tended  to  cheat 
her  mind  of  many  a  melancholy  reflection ; 
until  the  signature  of  GeorgiAna  became 
so  celebrated,  that  it  was  eagerly  sought 
after  by  readers  of  every  description. 

"  But,  alas !  there  are  people  in  all 
places,  in  whose  estimation  an  author,  (es- 
pecially a  poetic  one)  is  at  best  a  useless 
citizen — a  kind  of  vagrant,  who  ought  to 
be  sent  to  the  work-house.  But  a  female 
author!  and,  above  all,  a  female  poet! 
Momtrum  horrendum  /  a  fit  candidate  for 
the  lunatic  hospital." 

"  Is  it  possible!  This  is,  Indeed,  a  dark 
side  of  the  picture,"  sighed  Adelaide. 

"  You  must  prepare  yourself  to  contem- 
plate still  darker  shades  of  it.  But  in  order 
to  render  my  relation  consistent  and  intel- 
ligible, I  must  go  back  to  a  period  prior 
to  your  recollection. 

"  The  father  of  Mrs.  Maitland,  was  a 
Captain  Rivington,  who  had  more  than 
once  distinguished  himself  in  the  great  con- 
test which  secured  the  independence  of  our 
highly  favoured  country.  On  the  happy 
termination  of  the  war,  he  settled  in  Pe- 
titvtlle ;  where,  four  years  before,  he  had 
been  united  in  marriage  to  a  young  lady  of 
respectable  connexions.  The  result  of  this 
Union  was  many  years  of  conjugal  felicity, 
which  was  only  interrupted  by  his  falling  a 
victim  to  that  fell  destroyer  of  human  hopes, 
the  small-pox ;  for  so,  at  that  period,  was 
justly  considered  a  disease  since  stripped 
of  all  its  terrors  by  the  discovery  of  Dr. 
Jennef. 

"  By  the  death  of  Captain  Rivington, 
five  daughters  were  left  with  no  means  of 
support  but  the  industry  of  their  widowed 
mother.  It  was,  therefore,  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  their  education  would  be  com* 
mensurate  with  that  mother's  wishes. 
Their  first  lesson  Was,  of  course,  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  nee^e ;  by  the  assiduous  applfc 
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-  cation  of  which,  this  family  of  unprotected 
females  was  enabled  to  secure  the  neces- 
saries, but  pot  the  comforts  of  life.  As 
they  grew  up,  the  two  eldest  were  suc- 
cessively married  to  respectable  and  indus- 
trious mechanics,  whose  expectations  being 
moderate  as  those  of  their  conjugal  part- 
ners, were  fully  answered  by  the  fruits  of 
their  mutual  industry  and  economy.  The 
third  was  united  to  a  man  of  letters,  who 
possessed  no  other  implement  of  trade  than 
a  goose-quill,  and  no  other  capital  than 
his  brains.  But  though  a  large  family  and 
little  income  were  the  natural  consequences 
of  such  an  union,  a  more  pleasing  instance 
of  conjugal  felicity  has  never  fallen  under 
my  observation. 

"  The  three  I  have  mentioned  were 
comely  girls,  but  not  possessed  of  any  ex- 
traordinary portion  of  personal  beauty. 
The  fourth  was  an  exception  to  this  remark; 
for  Esther  Ri  vington,  under  more  auspicious 
circumstances,  might  have  been  the  reigning 
belle  and  general  toast  of  a  more  populous 
place  than  Petitville.  I  allude  to  her  per- 
son only;  for,  like  her  sisters,  her  mind 
had  received  but  little  cultivation.  She 
possessed  a  pretty  face  and  an  elegant  form; 
and  by  more  frequently  consulting  her  look- 
ing-glass than  her  Bible,  became  fully  sen- 
sible of  this  important  fact.  With  such 
attractions,  she  could  not  think  of  a  farmer 
omi  mechanic  for  a  husband,  without  sick- 
ening at  an  idea  so  degrading :  and  although 
she  had  several  flattering  offers  from  those 
classes  of  her  acquaintance,  her  views  were 
too  elevated  to  perceive  the  merits  of  the 
candidates,  whom  she  discarded  without 
ceremony. 

"  At  this  period,  Colonel  Maitland  be- 
came an  inhabitant  of  the  village.  He  had 
recently  buried  a  wife,  who  left  him  two 
spoiled  children,  (a  girl  and  a  boy)  to  pro- 
tect and  educate.  The  Colonel  had  already 
attained  the  full  meridian  of  life,  and  bore 
on  his  weather-beaten  visage,  many  an  ho- 
nourable scar  received  in,  the  revolutionary 
war.  But  he  was  rich  in  wealth,  and  ge- 
nerous in  dispensing  it ;  dignified  in  his  de- 
meanour, but  still  affable  and  good-humour- 
ed ;  frank,  open,  and  free  in  his  manners, 
and  an  ardent  admirer  of  female  beauty. 
He  made  Esther  an  offer  of  his  hand  and 
fortune ;  and  with  her  notions  of  happiuess, 
you  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  offer 
was  readily  accepted.  1  need  not  add  that 
both  were  disappointed  in  the  felicity  they 
anticipated.  ^ 


"  Esther  was  not  quite  sixteen,  the  Co- 
lonel more  than  forty.  Love,  of  course, 
was  out  of  the  question ;  unless  that  be 
termed  love  which  was  mere  childish  dotage 
on  the  one  side,  and  childish  petulance  and 
caprice  on  the  other.  The  Colonel  had 
ever  honourably  acquitted  himself  as  the 
commander  of  a  regiment;  but  as  the  com- 
mander of  this  new  recruit,  he  found  him- 
self, alas !  most  wofully  deficient  in  ability. 
He  had  succeeded  in  disciplining  an  army, 
but  totally  failed  in  governing  a  family.  In 
the  first  delirium  of  his  happiness,  he  had 


playfully  resigned  that  power  which  could 
never  afterwards  be  recovered.  He  made 
a  few  feeble  efforts,  and  then  gave  up  the 
point  in  despair. 

"  The  haughty  Esther  soon  discovered 
that  riches,  with  all  the  fascinating  trap- 
pings of  external  grandeur— -even  when 
combined  with  the  envied  power  of  ruling 
and  tormenting  a  doating  husband,  were 
miserable  substitutes  for  conjugal  affection 
and  domestic  bliss.  Disappointed  and  cha- 
grined, she  felt  convinced  that  she  had 
mistaken  the  path  to  happiness ;  but  had 
only  discovered  her  mistake  when  it  was 
too  late  to  rectify  it.  This  reflection  was 
a  preying  vulture  in  her  bosom ;  and  her 
naturally  petulant  temper,  became  soured, 
peevish,  and  vindictive.  She  cast  her  eyes 
around  her  for  consolation ;  but  on  every 
side  the  prospect  was  cheerless,  dark,  and 
hopeless.  The  world  had  no  charm  which 
she  could  now  enjoy,  and  she  turned  her 
face  from  it  in  disgust — assumed  the  exter- 
nal garb  of  religion,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  my  little  flock,  under  the  vain  ima- 
gination (as  subsequent  circumstances  have 
compelled  me  to  believe)  that  the  conse- 
crated elements  could  cure  those  spiritual 
maladies  which  she  took  no  pains  to  re- 
move from  her  own  heart 

"  You  must  not  deem  me  uncharitable, 
my  child,  but  we  can  only  know  a  tree  by 
lis  fruit ;  when  nothing  but  leaves  can  be 
discovered,  a  withering  curse  may  be  im- 
pending. Whoever  relies  on  the  mere  ex- 
ternal rites  and  forms  of  religion,  without 
uniting  therewith  a  life  of  charity,  virtue, 
and  usefulness,  is  such  a  barren  fig-tree. 
Such  a  professor  embraces  the  shadow 
without  enjoying  the  substance.  It  is  sorely 
no  fruit  of  godliness  to  leave  a  sick  hus- 
band, mother,  or  neighbour,  unattended, 
for  the  sake  of  uniting  in  the  forms  of  pub- 
lic worship.  No,  my  dear,  a  mental  prayer 
breathed  at  borne,  or  any  other  place,  while  | 


attending  to  oar  duty,  is  a  thousand  times 
more  acceptable  to  the  ear  of  divine  mercy. 
Still  less,  my  child,  is  a  paroxysm  of  rage, 
such  fruit — vented  in  a  few  minutes  after 
leaving  the  consecrated  table,  and  directed 
against  a  husband ! 

"  The  province  of  step-mother,  is  gene- 
rally admitted  to  be  a  very  responsible  and 
delicate  situation.  Aware  of  this,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Maitland  acted  as  up- 
rightly in  that  capacity  as  could  be  expect- 
ed from  her  extreme  youth  and  inexperi- 
ence. It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  how* 
ever,  that  she  felt  tremblingly  alive  to  any 
observation  which  might  be  made  on  the 
subject,  from  whatever  source  it  might  ema- 
nate. Both  the  children  were  placed  at 
school,  and  the  girl  became  the  pupil  of 
your  mother,  the  playmate  of  yourself. 

"  At  this  period  of  my  story,  slander 
had  never  breathed  your  mother's  name. 
AH  was  amity,  and"  ■■    ■ 

A  piercing  shriek  from  the  adjacent  room, 
here  broke  the  thread  of  Vernon's  discourse, 
which  was  not  again  resumed  for  several 
days;  the  reason  of  which,  shall  be  ex- 
plained in  our  next  chapter. 
[To  bt  continued.] 


From  BUtekwootti  Mmgwwu,  of  Jaoxft,  1820. 

THE  MONASTERY, 

[Continued  from  page  11.] 

We  have  no  inclination  to  damp  the  rea- 
der's curiosity  by  telling  him  all  that  passes 
between  the  spirit  and  H albert  after  dinner. 
It  is  enough  to  know,  that  from  the  hours 
of  this  interview,  the  nature  of  the  young 
borderer  is  entirely  changed.  High  hopes, 
high  ambitions,  and  high  resolutions,  fill 
his  breast;  and  when  he  wonders  at  the 
conscious  transformation,  and  some  time 
after  demands  from  the  White  Lady  herself 
an  explanation  of  its  cause,  it  is  thus  she 
answers  him : 

"  Ask  thy  heart,  whose  secret  cell 
Is  fiU'd  with  Mary  Avenel ! 
Ask  thy  pride,  why  scornful  look 
Id  Mary's  view  it  will  not  brook  ? 
Ask  it,  why  thou  seek'st  to  rise 
Among  the  mighty  and  the  wise?— 
Why  thou  spurn'at  thy  lowly  lot?— 
Why  thy  pastimes  are  forgot? — 
Why  thou  would'st  in  bloody  strife 
Mend  thy  lack  or  lose  thy  life  ? 
Ask  thy  heart,  and  it  shall  telly 
Sighing  from  its  secret  cell, 
Tis  for  Mary  Avenel." 

But  busier  scenes  of  action  are  soon  open- 
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ed  on  him,  in  which  he  has  abundant 
opportunity  for  displaying  the  elevating 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  his  cha- 
racter. 

The  solitude  of  the  tower  of  Glendearg 
is  broken,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
volume,  by  the  arrival  of  a  succession  of 
visiters.  Of  these,  the  first  are  the  Miller 
of  the  Monastery^  (old  Happer  is  his  name) 
and  his  daughter,  a  rustic  beauty  and  co- 
quette, Mysie  Happer,  the  queen  of  all 
the  May-poles  on  the  borders  of  the  Tweed* 
The  Miller's  journey  has  been  undertaken 
solely  with  the  view  of  looking  after  his 
mulctures,  but  the  hospitality  of  widow 
Glendinning  is  soon  warmed  into  the  excess 
of  cordiality,  by  a  notion  which  comes 
into  her  head  of  marrying  H albert  and 
Mysie,  and  so  putting  a  stop  to  those  wild 
and  unsettled  longings  after  travel  and  ad- 
venture, which  she  is  afraid  may  soon  de- 
prive her  of  the  company  of  her  son.  The 
Miller  seems  to  have  no  objections  to  this 
plan,  which  he  soon  detects;  and  on  his 
return  to  the  mill,  leaves  behind  him  his 
blooming  damsel,  to  spend  a  few  weeks  at 
the  tower.  The  affections  of  the  Maid  of 
the  Mill,  however,  are  destined  to  be  cap- 
tivated by  a  more  courtly  swain. 

This  is  Sir  Piercie  Shaft  on,  a  gallant  of 
the  highest  fashion  of  the  day,  from  the 
stately  court  of  the  virgin  queen  of  Eng- 
land; who,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
been  implicated  in  some  of  the  plots  of  the 
Catholic  noblemen  of  the  northern  counties, 
is  forced  to  seek  refuge,  for  a  season,  from 
the  vigilance  of  the  English  land  marchers, 
in.  the  territory  of  Scotland..  The  elose 
connexion  between  regent  Murray  and  the 
government  of  Elizabeth,,  prevents  him 
horn  putting  himself  within  the  reach  of 
the  Scottish  court ;  but  he  seeks  and  obtains 
such  assurance  of  safety  as  the  monks  of 
Melrose  may  be  able  to  afford  to  a  good 
Catholic,  suffering  under  the  effects  of  bis 
aversion  to  the  new  doctrine  of  Protestant- 
ism. The  Monks,  however,  dare  not  openly 
receive  the  fugitive  within  the  walls  of  their 
Monastery ;  but  they  commend  him  to  the 
hospitality  of  their  remote  vassal  in  the 
tower  of  Glendearg,  and  he  arrives  there 
one  fine  summer  morning,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  bold  borderer,  Christie  of  the 
Clint  hill,  (a  modification  of  William  of 
Deloraine)  to  astonish  all  the  natives  with 
his  Italianized  fopperies ;  and,  above  all, 
to  work  sad  havoc  in  the  susceptible  heart 
of  Mysie  Happer.    This  maiden  is  by  far 


the  best  Scottish  lassie  the  author  has  ever 
painted.  She  inspires,  indeed,  less  respect 
than  Jeanie  Deans,  but  she  is  infinitely 
more  captivating;  and,  on  the  whole,  her 
love  for  the  gay  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  and 
his  mulberry-coloured  velvets,  slashed  with 
white  satin,  is  viewed  by  the  reader  with 
more  sympathy  than  the  attachment  of 
Jeanie  to  Reuben  Butler,  the  dominie  of 
Liberton.  Accustomed  only  to  the  sight 
of  country  herds  and  border  marauders, 
she  has  the  misfortune  to  contemplate  Sir 
Piercie  in  one  of  his  most  irresistible  suits, 
and  gazes  so  long  that  her  whole  soul  loses 
itself  among  the  hues  exhibited  by  this 
glowing  Phcebus.  The  Knight,  in  the 
meanwhile,  is  far  from  dreaming  of  the  ef- 
fect his  charms  are  producing  on  the  heart 
of  the  "  Molendinary  Rustical,"  (for  so 
he  calls  her)  he  condescends  to  make  his 
court  to  no  less  a  person  than  the  young 
lady  Avenel,  and  even  that  is  merely  pour 
passer  le  temps.  Mary  listens  to  the  fine, 
hyperbolical,  unintelligible  phraseology 
then  in  fashion  among  the  dandies  of  Eng- 
land, with  perfect  indifference ;  but  not  so 
her  lover,  Halbert  Glendinning.  Stung  to 
madness  by  the  cool  contempt  with  which 
himself  is  treated  by  the  new  inmate  of 
his  paternal  tower,  and  jealous  of  the  ef- 
fect of  his  finery  in  the  eyes  of  bis  mistress, 
the  boy  does  all  he  can  to  provoke  a  quar- 
rel, but  in  vain.  At  last  he  has  recourse 
once  more  to  the  well-known  spell,  and 
the  White  Lady  of  the  Fountain.  She 
gives  him  a  silver  bodkin  from  her  hair, 
the  sight  of  which,  she  assures  him,  will 
effectually  rouse  the  wrath  of  the  stranger; 
and  Halbert  is  not  long  of  trying  the  effi- 
cacy of  this  expedient.  The  history  of 
this  charmed  influence  is  not  explained; 
but  the  moment  Sir  Piercie  sees  the  bodkin, 
certain  it  is  his  rage  passes  all  bounds,  and 
a  challenge  forthwith  is  given  and  received 
to  fight  out  the  quarrel  at  day-break  in  the 
glen.  The  same  day,  the  abbot  of  Melrose 
comes  in  person  to  meet  Sir  Piercie  at  the 
tower,  and  the  visit  is  described  with  much 
truth  and  humour. 

"  The  smoking  haunch  now  stood  upon 
the  table;  a  napkin^  white  as  snow,  was, 
with  due  reverence,  tucked  under  the  chin 
of  the  Abbot,  by  the  Refectioner;  and 
naught  was  wanting  to  commence  the  re- 
past, save  the  presence  of  Sir  Piercie  Shaf- 
ton, who  at  length  appeared,  glittering  like 
the  sun,  in  a  carnation-velvet  doublet, 
I  slashed  and  puffed  out  with  cloth  of  silver, 


his  hat  of  the  newest  block,  surrounded 
by  a  hat-band  of  goldsmith's  work,  while 
around  his  neck  he  Wore  a  collar  of  gold, 
set  with  rubies  and  topazes,  so  rich  that  it 
vindicated  his  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  his 
baggage  from  being  founded  upon  his  love 
of  mere  finery.  This  gorgeous  collar,  or 
chain,  resembling  those  worn  by  the  knights 
of  the  highest  orders  of  chivalry,  fell  down 
on  his  breast,  and  terminated  in  a  medal* 
lion. 

"  «  We  waited  for  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,' 
said  the  Abbot,  hastily  assuming  his  place 
in  the  great  chair  which  the  Kitchener  ad- 
vanced to  the  table  with  ready  hand. 

"  <  I  pray  your  pardon,  reverend  father 
and  my  good  lord,'  replied  that  pink  of 
courtesy ;  *  I  did  but  wait  to  cast  my  riding 
slough,  and  to  transmew  myself  into  some 
civil  form,  meeter  for  this  worshipful  com- 
pany. 9 

"  '  I  cannot  but  praise  your  gallantry, 
Sir  Knight,9  said  the  Abbot,  '  and  your 
prudence  also,  for  choosing  the  fitting  time 
to  appear  thus  adorned.  Certes,  had  that 
goodly  chain  been  visible  in  some  part  of 
your  late  progress,  there  was  risk  that  the 
lawful  owner  might  have  parted  company 
therewith.' 

"  *  This  chain,  said  your  reverence  ?> 
answered  Sir  Piercie ;  '  surely  it  is  but  a 
toy,  a  trifle,  a  slight  thing,  which  shows 
but  poorly  with  this  doublet ;  marry,  when 
I  wear  that  of  the  murrey-coloured,  double- 
piled  Genoa  velvet,  puffed  out  with  cyprus» 
the  gems  being  relieved  and  set  off  by  the 
darker  and  more  grave  ground  of  the  stuff, 
show  like  stars  giving  a  lustre  through  dark 
clouds.9 

"  <  I  nothing  doubt  it,9  said  the  Abbot, 
'  but  I  pray  you  to  sit  down  at  the  board.' 

"  But  Sir  Piercie  had  now  got  into  his 
element,  and  was  not  easily  interrupted— 
*  I  own,9  he  continued,  « that  slight  as  the 
toy  is,  it  might  perchance  have  had  some 
captivation  for  Julian — Santa  Maria  P  said 
he,  interrupting  himself, '  what  was  I  about 
to  say,  and  my  fair  and  beauteous  Protec- 
tion, or  I  shall  rather  term  her  my  Discre- 
tion, here  in  presence— Indiscreet  hath  it 
been  in  your  affability,  O  most  lovely  Dis- 
cretion, to  suffer  a  stray  word  to  have  broke 
out  of  the  pen-fold  of  his  mouth,  that  might 
over-leap  the  fence  of  civility,  and  trespass 
on  the  manor  of  decorum.9 

"  <  Marry P  said  the  Abbot,  somewhat 
impatiently,  <  the  greatest  discretion  that  I 
can  see  in  the  matter,  is  to  eat,  our  victuals 
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being  hot — father  Eustace,  say  the  Bene- 
dicite,  and  cut  up  the  haunch.' 

"  The  sub-prior  readily  obeyed  the  first 
part  of  the  Abbot's  injunction,  but  paused 
upon  the  second.  6  It  is  Friday,  most  reve- 
rend,' he  said  in  Latin,  desirous  that  the 
hint  should  escape,  if  possible,  the  ears  of 
the  stranger. 

" i  We  are  travellers,'  said  the  Abbot 
in  reply, '  and  viatoribus  licitum  est — you 
know  the  canon,  a  traveller  must  eat  what 
food  his  hard  fate  sets  before  him.  I  grant 
yon  all  a  dispensation  to  eat  flesh  this  day, 
conditionally  that  you,  brethren,  say  the 
confiteor  at  curfew  time,  that  the  knight 
give  alms  to  his  ability,  and  that  all  and 
each  of  you  fast  from  flesh  on  such  day 
Within  the  next  month  that  shall  seem  most 
oovenient ;  wherefore,  fall  to  and  eat  your 
food  with  cheerful  countenances,  and  you, 
father  Refectioner,  da  mixtusJ 

"  While  the  Abbot  was  thus  stating  the 
conditions  on  which  his  indulgence  was 
granted,  he  had  already  half  finished  a  slice 
of  the  noble  haunch,  and  now  washed  it 
down  with  a  flagon  of  rhenish,  modestly 
tempered  with  water." 

We  do  not,  on  account  of  our  narrow 
limits,  insert  the  whole  of  the  extract  taken 
from  Blackwood's  Magazine.  The  subse- 
quent discourse  of  the  worthy  revellers, 
turned  upon  the  delights  of  good  cheer ; 
the  appetite  for  which,  the  good  Abbot 
deplored,  diminished  as  abundance  increas- 
ed. He  was  advised  to  renovate  his  lan- 
guid relish  by  excursions  to  St.  Mary's 
patrimony,  and  by  such  especial  care  of 
the  domain,  as  should  conduce  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  game;  with  this  in  view, 
one  of  the  attendants  suggested  Halbert 
Glendinning  as  suitable  bow-bearer  for  the 
forest  granted  by  good  king  David  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Mary.  Dame  Glendin- 
ning was  called  in,  to  terrify  her  son's 
skill  in  archery,  and  her  testimony,  toge- 
ther with  that  of  father  Eustace,  procures 
the  appointment  for  Halbert.  But  Halbert, 
notwithstanding  the  immunities  of  his  new 
vocation,  refuses  it,  and  at  the  dawn  of 
the  ensuing  day,  leads  out  Sir  Piercie  on  a 
pretended  hunting  match ;  but  he  conducts 
him  instead,  to  the  brink  of  the  haunted 
fountain. 

On  reaching  that  sequestered  spot,  both 
are  alike  astonished  to  find  a  grave  ready 
dug  by  the  side  of  the  mysterious  well,,  but 
Halbert,  more  accustomed  to  wonders,  soon 
believe*  that  this  is  the  work  of  the  White 


Lady,,  and  never  doubts  that  it  is  destined 
to  receive  either  his  own  corpse  or  that  of 
his  antagonist.  They  fight, — And  in  spite 
of  the  skill  of  the  Knight,  Halbert  runs 
him  through  the  body  at  one  bold  pass. 
The  Knight  lies  weltering  in  gore  upon  the 
sod,  and  the  agony  of  the  peasant  is  as 
impetuous  as  his  rage  had  been  before. 

"  He  spurned  his  bloody  shoe  from  his 
foot,  and  repeated  the  spell  with  which  the 
reader  is  well  acquainted ;  but  there  was 
neither  voice,  apparition,  nor  signal  of  an- 
swer. The  youth  in  the  impatience  of  his 
despair,  and  with  the  rash  hardihood  which 
formed  the  basis  of  his  character,  shouted 
aloud,  6  Witch — Sorceress — Fiend ! — art 
thou  deaf  to  my  cries  of  help,  and  so 
ready  to  appear  and  answer  those  of  ven- 
geance ?  Arise  and  speak  to  me,  or  I  will 
choke  up  thy  fountain,  tear  down  thy  holly- 
bush,  and  leave  thy  haunt  as  waste  and  bare, 
as  thy  fatal  assistance  has  made  me  waste  of 
comfort,  and  bare  of  counsel !' — This  furi- 
ous and  raving  invocation  was  suddenly  in- 
terrupted by  a  distant  sound,  resembling  a 
holla,  from  the  gorge  of  the  ravine.  '  Now 
may  Saint  Mary  be  praised,'  said  the  youth? 
hastily  fastening  his  sandal,  '  I  hear  the 
voice  of  some  living  man,  who  may  give 
me  counsel  and  help  in  this  fearful  extre- 
mity." 
He  rushes  down  the  valley,  and  ere  long 

|<tneets  a  solitary  traveller,  whose  aid  be 
implores  for  the  wounded  Englishman. 
The  traveller  is  old,  however,  and  feeble, 
and  some  time  elapses  ere  they  reach  the 
scene  of  strife — where,  strange  to  tell,  al- 
most all  traces  of  the  work  of  blood  have 
already  vanished — the  grave,  which  had 
been  seen  open  before  the  combat,  is  filled 
up  and  covered  again  with  its  dissevered 
sod — and  Halbert  shudders  at  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  fate  of  bis  adversary  has 
been  buried  in  dust  and  oblivion.  He  is 
comforted  in  his  despair  by  the  old  traveller, 
who  turns  out  to  be  Henry  Warden,  one  of 
the  early  reformers,  then  newly  arrived  in 
Scotland,  to  assist  in  completing  the  great 
work  of  Knox.  Halbert  understands  little, 
and  cares  less,about  the  new  creed  preached 
to  him  by  the  gospeller,  but  he  easily  per- 
ceives that  the  old  man  has  reason  on  his 
side,  when  he  points  out  to  him  the  necessity 
of  avoiding  the  tower  of  Glendearg,  and  the 
territories  of  the  Monastery  which  he  has  so 
grievously  profaned — and  joins  the  journey 
of  Warden  who  conducts  him,  by  the  close 

11  of  the  same  evening,  to  the  castle  of  Avenel, 


the  residence  of  Mary's  uncle,  Julian.  A 
quarrel,  however,  which  occurs  between 
the  reformer,  and  this  ferocious  baron,  in 
consequence  of  the  freedom  with  which  the 
former  rebukes  the  latter  for  the  licentious* 
ness  of  his  life,  converts  the  castle  of  A  ve- 
nd into  a  place,  not  of  refuge  but  of  cap- 
tivity, for  bothJSalbert  and  his  companion. 
Unable  to  make  any  bodily  exertions  in  his 
own  behalf,  the  old  man  submits  for  the 
present,  to  his  late ;  but  the  ingenuity  and 
strength  of  Halbert  place  escape  within  his 
reach.  He  receives  from  Warden,  letters  of 
recommendation  to  the  Regent  Murray— 
and  having  swam  the  loch  in  which  the  cas- 
tle is  situated,  sets  out  on  his  journey  to 
the  capital  of  Scotland. 

The  family  at  the  tower,  in  the  mean* 
time,  are  waiting,  hour  after  hour,  in  anx- 
ious suspense  for  the  return  of  Halbert  and 
their  guest— -of  neither  of  whom  any  thing 
has  been  seen  or  heard  during  the  whole 
space  of  the  day.  The  reader  already 
knows  what  has  become  of  Halbert,  but 
he  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Sir  Piercie 
Shafton  is  the  first,  after  all,  who  returns 
to  the  tower.  It  is  night-fall  ere  he  arrives 
— he  comes  in  alone,  sound  in  health  to  att 
appearance,  save  one  scar  on  his  breast, 
which  has  not  the  look  of  a  new  one;  but 
his  clothes  betray  traces  of  blood,  and  the 
suspicion  of  the  family  is  naturally  excited 
that  his  quarrel  of  the  evening  before  has 
terminated  in  combat,  and  that  the  young 
peasant  has  fallen  by  the  hand  of  this  ac- 
complished swordsman.  In  vain  does  Shaf- 
ton invoke  all  the  powers  of  Heaven  to  wit- 
ness that  the  only  wound  received  in  the  com- 
bat had  been  that  on  his  own  breast  The 
appearance  of  the  scar  gives  the  lie  to  what 
bff«sserts,  and  Edward  Glendinning  assum- 
ing in  his  turn,  a  character  of  unwonted 
ardour  and  determination,  prepares  to  sa- 
crifice the  stranger  to  the  manes  of  his 
murdered  brother.  Eustace,  the  sub-prior, 
however,  has  learned,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
believe  in  the  presence  of  seme  more-  than 
natural  influences  in  the  valley  of  Glen- 
dearg. Without  believing  the  story  of  the 
Englishman,  he  cannot  help  thinking  that  it 
deserves,  at  least  to  be  examined  hi  to;  and 
insists  that  Sir  Piercie  shall  be  kept  in  safe 
durance  till  morning,  when  the  scene  of 
strife  may  be  examined,  and  the  offender 
handed  over  to  the  arm  of  the  Lord  Ab- 
bot's jurisdiction.  By  the  weight  of  influ- 
ence he  has  acquired  over  his  pupil  Ed- 
|ward,  he  at  last,  with  great  difficulty,  pre- 
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vails — and  Shafton  is  guarded  during  the  | 
Bight,  by  the  brother  and  a  strong  party  of 
his  kinsmen  and  neighbours,  all,  like  htm, 
burning  to  revenge  the  death  of  Halbert. 
The  widowed  mother  fills  the  tower  with 
her  lamentations — while  Mary  of  Avenel 
retires  to  her  solitary  chamber  to  devour 
her  yet  deeper  grief  in  silence. 

It  is  now  that  the  love  of  Mysie  Happer 
is  to  show  itself  in  all  its  force.  While 
thoughts  of  grief  or  of  vengeance  fill  all 
the  rest,  her  gentle  breast  is  penetrated 
with  fears  for  the  gallant  Sir  Piercie,  for 
whose  violence  even  supposing  it  to  have 
terminated  in  the  death  of  Glendinning, 
she  thinks  there  is  much  excuse  to  be  made, 
•n  account  of  the  rudeness  with  which  that 
rash  youth  had  provoked  his  temper  on  the 
evening  preceeding  the  duel.  By  some  ac- 
cident she  has  been  shut  up  in  an  inner 
closet,  communicating  with  the  rest  of  the 
house  only  through  the  apartment  in  which 
the  prisoner  passes  the  night— her  maidenly 
modesty  and  awkwardness  prevent  her 
from  coming  forth  in  proper  time  before 
the  knight  goes  to  bed ;  but  being  there, 
and  knowing  what  is  to  be  done  on  the 
morrow,  she  gradually  begins  to  think  that 
she  ought,  if  possible,  to  convert  her  own 
casual  confinement  into  a  means  of  extri- 
cating Sir  Piercie  from  his  more  serious  and 
more  dangerous. durance.  Having  at  length 
summoned  up  resolution  to  arouse  him  from 
his  slumber,  she  communicates  in  a  whis- 
per, the  plan  that  has  occured  to  her,  and 
being  seconded  by  the  dexterity  of  Shafton, 
contrives  to  have  him  shuffled  out  along 
with  herself,  after  she  has  prevailed  on  the 
guards  of  the  door  to  open  and  permit  her 
exit  from  a  place  which  she  represents  as 
pregnant  with  innumerable  terrors  to  her 
modest  imagination.  Having  once  got  him 
feirly  out  of  bis  chamber,  his  escape  from 
the  tower  itself  is  a  matter  of  comparative 
ease.  After  a  variety  of  skilful  manceu- 
vers*  she  gains  possession  of  the  keys  of 
the  Jbrtalice— sets  Sir  Piercie  free — locks 
and  doable  locks  the  gates  upon  them  that 
might  pursue,  so  as  to  retard  them,  at 
least  some  hours— and  it  ends  by  her  mount- 
ing behind  the  fugitive,  whom  she  offers 
to  conduct  beyond  the  limits  of  immediate 
danger. 

Her  behaviour  during  this  ride  is  admi- 
rably represented ;  but  at  last  they  must  part 
—they  have  reached  the  open  country  on 
the  Tweed,  and  Shafton  may  easily  pur- 
sue his  course  without  her  aid. 


We  regret  that  we  have  not  room  for  this 
most  animated  and  amusing  picture,  but 
we  cannot  think  of  destroying  it  by  abridg- 
ment. 

The  end  of  it  is,  that  Sir  Piercie,  in  spite 
of  his  high  blood,  begins  to  be  in  love  with 
Mysie — she  assumes  the  disguise  of  a  pea- 
sant lad,  and  attends  him  on  a  borrowed 
nag  on  the  road  to  Edinburgh  ;  for  within 
the  walls  of  that  capital  the  Englishman 
has  now  resolved  to  take  his  chance  of 
safety. 

Halbert  Glendinning,  meantime,  has 
joined  the  train  of  the  Regent,  and  attended 
him  in  an  expedition  against  some  feudal 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace  in  Galloway. 
The  company  he  keeps  here — the  sense  of 
his  obligations  to  Warden — and  his  remem- 
brance of  the  black-letter  Bible  of  the  mo- 
ther of  Mary  Avenel— gradually  make  him 
in  heart  a  Protestant — and  there  is  good 
prospect  of  his  gaining  some  preferment  in 
the  employment  of  the  Lord  James.  One 
morning,  while  he  is  waiting  in  the  Regent's 
antechamber,  Lord  Morton  arrrives  with 
news  which  deeply  interest  his  master — 
and  no  less  deeply  interest  him.  A  variety 
of  events  have  been  taking  place  in  the 
southern'part  of  Scotland,  which  loudly  call 
for  the  Regent's  personal  presence  in  that 
quarter — and  the  seat  of  disturbance  is  no 
other  than  the  Halidome  of  Melrose— the 
native  scene  of  young  Glendinning. 

The  protection  afforded  by  the  Monks  of 
Melrose  to  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  having 
reached  the  ears  of  Sir  John  Foster  the 
English  Warden,  he  resolves,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  strict  commands  of  his  queen, 
to  make  an  inroad  upon  the  Scottish  bor- 
der, and  obtain  the  body  of  the  fugitive, 
dead  or  alive,  vi  et  arms.  The  Monks  are 
thrown  into  the  utmost  alarm  by  the  news 
of  his  preparations.  The  Abbot,  in  par- 
ticular, a  good  natured  raan^  designed  only 
for  quiet  days,  is  utterly  confounded  by  the 
accumulation  of  troubles  which  are  now 
gathering  around  him— a  Protestant  count 
on  one  side,  watching  only  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  rob  his  Monastery  of  its  posses- 
sions—heresy spreading  fast  and  far  among 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood— and  last,  not  least,  an  English 
armament,  about  to  levy  war  upon  the  Ha- 
lidome. In  the  despair  to  which  these  en- 
tangled evils  reduce  him,  he  feels  his  own 
unfitness  for  wearing  the  mitre  in  such  tur- 
bulent days,  and  with  the  approbation  of 
his  community,  resigns  in  favour  of  the  ac- J 


tive,  intrepid,  and  unwearied  sub-prior, 
father  Eustace.  The  new  Abbot  loses  no 
time  in  making  what  preparations  he  can 
for  the  defence  of  his  possessions — the 
vassals  of  the  Monastery  are  all  summoned, 
and  Julian  of  Avenel,  is  hired  by  him  to 
take  the  command  of  a  force,  not  unequal  to 
that  which  Sir  John  Foster  is  expected  to 
lead  over  the  border.  Sir  Piercie  Shafton 
having  been  overtaken  by  the  Abbot's  emis- 
saries, as  a  fugitive  from  justice  is  now  m 
the  Monastery — and  offers  his  aid,  which 
the  churchmen  do  not  think  it  prudent  to  re* 
fuse  in  this  day  of  danger,  whereof  he  hire- 
self  has  been  the  chief  cause.  The  news  of 
these  active  preparations  on  both  sides,  be* 
ing  brought  to  young  Glendinning's  master, 
the  Regent  is  anxious  to  hurry  on  and  pre- 
vent effusion  of  blood  between  the  Scots 
and  the  subjects  of  his  own  ally,  the  Eng- 
lish queen.  They  make  a  forced  march- 
but  ere  they  reach  the  territories  of  the 
Monastery,  they  meet  numbers  of  Scottish 
kinsmen,  flying  visibly  from  a  yet  unfin- 
ished field ;  and  unable  to  push  on  his  main 
body,  the  Regent  despatches  Halbert  with 
a  score  of  horse  to  visit  the  scene  of  slaugh- 
ter, and  if  possible,  to  arrest  the  fury  of 
the  combatants. 

He  arrives  not  in  the  field  till  the  battle 
is.  over,  and  it  is  strewed  with  its  bloody 
relics.  Among  these  he  discovers  upon, 
the  heath*  Julian  of  Avenel,  dying  in  the 
arms  of  a  woman*  whose  honour  he  had 
abused,  and  whom  he  had  thrown  from  him 
in  scorn;  but  who,  like  the  Clare  of  Mar- 
mion,  is  the  only  attendant  of  his  last  mo* 
ments  of  agony.  We  here  conclude  this 
article,  by  referring  our  readers  to.  the 
work  itself* 


At  the  commencement  of  the  American- 
war,  a  young  profligate  Quaker  entered  the 
service  and  obtained  a  commission.  As 
he  was  one  day  strutting  down  High-street, 
in  Philadelphia,  in  full  uniform,  he  was 
met.  by  Miers  Fisher,  an  eminent  law  cha- 
racter among  the  Friends,  who  thus  ac- 
costed him: — "Friend  John,  what's  alt 
this,  what  art  thou  going  to  do  with  that 
weapon  by  thy  side  ?"  "  I  am  going,"  re- 
plied John,  "  where  every  man  should,  to 
fight  for  liberty  and  property." — "  Indeed 
thou  art  not:  as  to  liberty,  thou  kuowest 
thou  hast  owed  that  for  years  past  to  the 
indulgence  of  thy  creditors,  myself  among 
the  rest — and  as  to  property,  thou  hast 
none  to  fight  for'." 
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STRANGER  IN  NEW-YORK,  No.  I. 

"  Charge  them  that  are  rich,  that  they  be  not  high- 
Blinded,  and  trust  in  uncertain  riches." 

Among  the  various  objects  which  are 
presented  to  the  view  of  a  stranger  in 
New-York,  there  are  none  which  leave  a 
more  pleasing  sensation  on  the  mind,  than 
{he  benevolent  associations  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  poor. 

A  few  mornings  since,  I  was  invited, 
by  an  amiable  young  friend,  to  accompany 
her  in  one  of  those  walks  of  usefulness, 
for  which  so  many  of  the  fair  inhabitants 
of  this  splendid  metropolis,  have  become 
distinguished.  My  friend  was  the  agent  of 
one  of  the  pious  institutions  above  alluded 
to,  and  her  office  on  this  occasion,  was  to 
minister  to  the  distresses  of  a  destitute  and 
dying  widow. 

After  crossing  a  dark  passage,  and  grop- 
ing oar  way  up  a  steep  and  narrow  stair- 
case, we  entered  the  apartment  occupied 
by  the  object  of  our  visit. 

My  heart  sickened,  as  I  cast  my  eyes 
over  this  miserable  dwelling ; — in  one  cor- 
ner were  arrauged  a  few  utensils  of  house- 
wifery, and  two  or  three  broken  chairs— a 
small  table,  and  miserable  bed,  completed 
the  inventory  of  its  furniture. 

Stretched  upon  this  couch  of  wretched- 
ness, lay  the  faded  form  of  one  who  had 
known  better  days ;  while  the  hectic  flush 
upon  her  cheek,  the  hollow  cough,  and  the 
unnatural  animation  of  her  sunken  eye,  but 
too  plainly  evinced  the  nature  of  the  slow, 
wasting  malady  that  was  about  to  end  the 
sufferings  of  Fidelia. 

Her  sad  story  was  soon  told.— She  had 
been  the  wife  of  a  reputable  mechanic,  and 
the  mother  of  several  blooming  children ; 
they  had  lived  in  peace  on  the  fruits  of 
daily  industry,  and  quietness  and  order 
had  been  the  inmates  of  their  little  dwelling. 
But,  alas !  the  scene  was  changed ;  want 
of  employment  had  reduced  the  wretched 
husband  to  poverty,  poverty  had  led  to  in- 
temperance, intemperance  to  despair;  and 
one  fatal  morning,  his  remains  were  found 
Jioating  near  the  Battery*  From  this  pe- 
riod Fidelia  sank  under  the  pressure  of  mis** 
fortune.  The  little  furniture  she  possessed 
bad  been  sold  by  pieces  to  provide  bread 
for  her  fatherless  little  ones ;  and  she  was 
now  rapidly  sinking  to  the  grave,  without 
proper  nourishment,  without  a  medical  at- 


tendant, and  without  a  friend  to  whom  she 
could  consign  her  orphan  progeny. 

Yet,  was  Fidelia  wretched  ?— No ;  she 
had  felt  the  consolations  of  piety,  and  hum- 
ble resignation  gave  a  placid  smile  to  her 
pale  and  death-like  features.  "  And  here," 
said  I  in  my  heart,  while  I  gazed  on  the 
affecting  scene,  and  heard  the  patient  suf- 
ferer repeat,  "  1  know  that  my  Redeemer 
Hvethy"  "  here,"  said  I,  "  is  the  residence 
of  peace," 

Here,  heaven-descended  piety  smoothes 
the  pillow  of  affliction,  and  lights  up  a 
smile  of  hope  on  the  wan  visage  of  death." 
Such,  O,  Religion !  are  thy  divine  attrac- 
tions. Thou  visitest  the  couch  of  poverty, 
and  pourest  the  balsam  of  hope  into  the 
heart  of  the  sufferer ;  thou  hast  deprived 
conscience  of  its  sting,  the  grave  of  its 
gloom,  and  death  of  its  terrors ,  thou  de- 
spisest  not  the  poor  and  the  lowly,  and  de- 
lightest  to  dwell  in  the  humble  and  contrite 
heart. 

Farewell,  suffering  Fidelia !  thy  sorrows 
will,  soon  be  over.  The  hand  of  death 
presses  heavy  upon  thee;  but  the  holy 
Comforter  shall  guide  thee  safely  through 
the  gloom,  and  Heaven  unfolds  her  ever- 
lasting portals  to  usher  thee  into  the  beati- 
fied society  of  the  just  made  perfect. 

Occupied  with  such  reflections,  with  my 
heart  filled  with  that  pensive,  pleasing  me- 
lancholy, which  a  visit  to  the  house  of 
mourning  naturally  excites,  I  left  the  hum- 
ble mansion  which  was  honoured  as  the 
residence  of  an  heir  of  glory,  and  taking 
leave  of  my  amiable  friend,  who,  like  the 
angel  of  mercy,  had  been  supplying  the  few 
temporal  wants  of  the  suffering,  yet  rejoic- 
ing Fidelia,  I  pursued  my  walk  alone,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  found  myself  in  Broad  way  * 

It  was  the  hour  of  promenade;  the  gay, 
the  giddy,  and  the  fashionable,  surrounded 
me;  feathers,  flowers,  and  ribands,  flitted 
by  me  iu  rapid  succession;  and  when  I 
contrasted  this  scene  with  that  I  had  just 
been  witnessing,  I  could  not  forbear  in- 
wardly exclaiming,  "  Alas !  the  'poor  have 
the  Gospel  preached  to  them}  but  where 
is  the  missionary  to  the  rich  ?  Where  is 
the  bold  and  dauntless  spirit  who  dare  con- 
front these  sons  and  daughters  of  fashion, 
with  the  awful  truth  that  they  too  are  mor- 
tal?" 

He  who  never  "  spake  unadvisedly  with 
his  lips,"  foreseeing  the  attractions  of  plea- 
sure and  the  lures  of  vanity,  was  led  to 
exclaim,  '.<  how  hardly  shall  they  who  have 


riches,  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  !" 
It  would  be  an  uncharitable  assumption,  to 
assert  that  all  who  "  have  riches,"  are  the 
subjects  of  the  "  god  of  this  world."  Many 
we  are  happy  to  recognise  in  the  higher 
walks  of  society,  employing  the  gifts  of 
Providence  to  lessen  the  aggregate  of  human 
misery,  and  secure  to  themselves  imperish- 
able riches— such  will  not  be  offended  at 
the  plainness  of  the  Stranger ,  nor  recoil 
from  the  page  that  exposes  the  freaks  of 
fashion,  and  "  shoots  at  folly  as  it  flies." 

Pursuing  my  walk  down  Broadway,  I 
began  to  estimate  the  value  of  some  of  the 
gay  costumes  around  me,  and  calculate 
how  much  might  be  done  with  the  mere 
superfluities  of  dress  and  decoration.  I 
followed,  in  idea,  the  votary  of  pleasure 
to  the  haunts  of  public  amusement,  and 
when  I  considered  how  many  deserving 
families  might  be  saved  from  wretchedness, 
how  many  friendless  orphans  educated, 
how  many  Christian  missionaries  sent  to 
the  destitute,  with  the  amount  of  these 
worse  than  useless  expenditures,  my  heart 
was  apalled,  and  I  turned  from  the  pleas- 
ing contemplation  of  those  benevolent  in* 
stitutions  with  which  I  began  my  medita* 
tion,  to  the  bitter  reflection,  that  much  yet 
remains  to  be  effected.  Merciful  Creator? 
shall  thy  erring  creature  dare  contemplate 
the  end  of  a  votary  of  fashion  ?— of  one 
who,  through  a  useless  life,  worshipped  at 
no  other  altar.  Inexorable  death  levels  his 
shaft  without  distinction ;  and  the  rich,  the 
gay,  the  fashionable,  as  well  as  the  poor 
and  wretched,  are  hastening  to  an  intermi- 
nable state. 

Suppose  one  of  the  giddy  multitude, 
whose  extravagant  folly  has  arrayed  her 
fair  form  in  the  productions  of  Canton* 
Cashmire,  and  Italy,  but  who  has  never 
devoted  an  hour  to  the  reflection,  that  she 
owes  a  duty  to  God  and  to  her  fellow-be- 
ings—suppose such  an  one  arrested  in  the 
career  of  pleasure,  and  sent  to  the  cham- 
ber of  death.— Will  Religion  visit  her  couch, 
and  sweetly  whisper  in  her  heart  of  bliss 
immortal  ?  Alas !  she  comes  but  to  those 
who  have  solicited  her  approach !  With 
aspect  of  mercy  and  arms  extended,  she 
woos  to  her  embraces  all  who  will  listen 
to  her  warning  voice,  while  to  those  who 
have  neglected  or  contemned  her,  in  the 
days  of  youth  and  health,  she  utters  this 
fearful  denunciation,  "  I  have  called,  and 
ye  have  refused." 

THE  STRANGER. 
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POETRY. 


FOR  TUB  LADIES*  LITERARY  CABINET. 


TO  CAROLINE  MATILDA. 

By  him,  "  who  Requested  her  to  Write  for  the  La- 
dies' Literary  Cabinet." 

0,  lady !  lady !  thou  art  not  alone ; 
For  there  are  others  who  have  also  known 
What  'tis  to  have  their  early  prospects  fade, 
Their  hopes  deceived — their  confidence  betray 'd ; 

-  Who  weep  o'er  scenes,  where  peace  all  blighted 

lies, 
And  feel  that  life  bath  notAing  left  to  prise ; 
While  the  chill 'd  heart,  benum'd  by  griefs  excess, 

-  Hangs  languid  in  the  void  of  loneliness, 

-  And  tbepafin'd  eyes,  bedimm'd  with  tears,  are  cast 
In  melancholy  retrospection  o'er  the  past ! 

For  such,  alas !  must  be  the  hapless  case 
Of  all  who  clasp,  with  a  too  warm  embrace, 
Hope's  phantom  forms  of  evanescent  bliss, 
Which,  if  obtained,  prove  but  a  nothingness  t 
And  oply  aggravate  the  sensate  heart 
With  Disappoinbrwnt's'desolzting  smart ! 
And  so  with  him,  who  has  too  fondly  prest 
Some  dear— dear  object  to  his  doting  breast, 
Til!  all  his  hopes  in  that  one  object  lay, 
Then  had  that  dear  one  torn  inhumanly  away. 

Such  is  the  case  with  him,  whose  soul  of  fire, 
Love,  virtue,  fame,  benevolence,  inspire, 
Till  Envy's  storm  around  each  effort  breeds, 
And  Slander's  lightnings  blast  his  noblest  deeds ; 
While  e'en  the  miscreants  he  has  greatly  bless'd, 
With  ties  insulting,  his  proud  course  molest. 
Thus,  too,  it  is  with  one,  whose  heart  has  known' 
Earth's  parest  bliss,  in  days  too  quickly  flown 
Amidst  domestic  scenes  of  love  sincere — 
Then  been  by  death  bereft  of  all  that  life  held 
dear! 

Tts  so  with  me,  dear  lady  \—so  with  me ! 
What  I  have  been,  I  never  more  can  be  ! 
The  zest  of  life  is  gone  '.—its  magic  spell 
Was  broken  when  the  mask  from  falsehood  fell; 
Hope  in  convulsive  agonies  expir'd 
And  all  my  scenes  of  joy  at  once  retir'd ; 
My  soul  grew  sick— my  heart  recoil'd  in  pain, 
And,  ah !  in  life  it  cannot  hope  again ! 
The  dreary  void — the  lingering  regret- 
Oh !  I  can  never— never,  but  in  death  forget. 

Nor,  lady  !  wert  thou  made  an  empire's  queen, 

And  shrouded  in  the  blaze  of  splendour's  sheen, 

With  smiling  friends  and  gaiety  around, 

Could  thy  heart  loose  the  mem'ry  of  its  wound  ? 

Still  each  dull  interval  of  mirth  would  bring 

A  recollection  of  a  former  sting  ;— 

Some  dear,  one  gone— the  ghost  of  some  flown 

Each  solitary  moment  would  annoy. 
But  thou  hast  that  which  can  more  cheering  prove 
Thanntf  of  splendid  pride— j3  dear  Redeemer's  love! 
G.  of  Nbw-Jjersey. 
MayZlst,  1820. 
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RECOLLECTIONS. 

Alone  by  the  Hudson  I  pensively  rov'd, 
As  twilight's  dim  shadows  stole  over  the  plain, 

And  I  thought  of  the  friends  that  in  youth  were 
belov'd, 
And  sigh'd  that  T  never  might  meet  them  again. 

Then  the  scenes  of  my  infancy  rose  to  my  view, 
When  the  prospect  of  life  was  unclouded  with 
sorrow ; 
When  I  thought  the  allusions  of  fancy  were  true, 
And  Hope  spread  a  carpet  of  peace  for  to- 
morrow. + 

It  seem'd,  with  the  breeze  of  the  ev'ning,  a  sigh 
Low  whisp'ringand  mournful,  arrested  my  ear, 

As  if  the  soft  stream  that  was  murmuring  by, 
Had  felt  that  a  lone  one  was  wandering  near. 

c<  O !  lift  thy  sad  eye  to  the  deep  glowing  west," 

It  cried,  as  the  landscape  was  fading1  in  night, 

"  And  mark  the  gay  clouds  that  in  splendour  are 

dress'd, 

How  brilliant  their  hue,  but  how  rapid  their 

flight 

"  So  fade  the  gay  visions  of  fancy  away, 
And  happiness  shines  like  a  meteor  of  even ; 

But  bright  is  the  dawn  of  that  heavenly  day, 
That  sheds  on  the  soul  the  sunshine  of  Heaven." 

CAROLINE  MATILDA. 
Wesleym  Seminary ,  May,  1820. 
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Oh !  I  have  borne  what  few  could  bear ! 
The  moody  madness  of  despair— 
The  dull  unceasing  throb  of  wo-* 
The  tear  that  would  but  cannot  flow — 
The  burning  heart,  and  scorching  vein — 
The  searching  throes  of  mental  pain ! 
And  I  have  wish'd  my  days  were  past- 
Each  passing  moment  were  my  last — 
That  I  might  spurn  this  mortal  coil, 
And  with  it  earthly  wo  and  toil  :— 
I  never  pray'd  I  might  be  blest, 
My  only  paradise  were  rest! 

My  years,  though  few,  have  pass'd  below, 
In  much  of  bliss — but  more  of  too .' 
The  roin'd  mind — the  broken  form — 
The  wither'd  wreck  of  Passion's  storm — 
The  frown— not  age,  but  hopeless  love, 
Upon  this  brow  has  wildly  wove ! 
The  sunken  eye,  now  dim,  I  ween — 
That  many  a  happier  day  hath  seen  ;— 
Attest  the  truth  of  all  my  sorrow, 
That  lives,  and  dies  not  with  the  morrow ! 

I  Iov'd  her— oh  !  and  she  was  fair — 
As  few  of  earth-born  beings  are  ! — 
She  died ! — and  I  will  tell  thee  how — 
A  weight  of  lead  is  on  my  brow — 
Stranger  !  look  on  this  scathed  front, 
The  blast  of  Passion's  fiery  brunt — 
And  if  thou  aught  discernest  there, 
What  soul  of  man  would  do  or  dare, 
When  woman's  heart  is  bought  and  sold, 
By  paltry  weight  of  glittering  gold  !— 


Then  roayett  thou  but  faintly  guess, 
The  wild  thoughts  on  my  brain  that  press. 
She-died!— and,  stranger,  would'st  thou  know 
The  hand  that  dealt  the  vengeful  blow  ?— 
The  hand  that  cot  life's  brittle  thread, 
And  bid  her  mingle  with  t!he  dead— 
Ere  she  should  clasp  within  her  arms, 
And  bless  a  rival  with  her  charms  ?— 
'Twas  mine!  ay,  mine!  my  brain  grows  wild? 
I  gaa'd  as  mid  her  pangs  she  mil *o\— 
She  bless'd  me  with  her  parting  breath, 
And  murmur'd  e'en  my  name  in  death! 

'Twos  done  /—I  knelt  the  live-long  night 
Beside  her  corse— nor  thought  of  flight  !— 
The  vampyre  drank  my  heart-blood  dry— 
I  could  not  weep !— I  knew  not  why— 
Oh !  I  had  welcom'd  then  a  tear- 
As  something  wish'd  for,  new  and  dear: 
/  knelt— alas  /—but  could  not  pray, 
Strange  thoughtethen  o'ermy  brainbelo*  sway— 
My  throat  was  parch'd— my  eyes  shot  fire-* 
And  still  despair  burnt  in  me  bigbe~ 
A  vision  bright  before  me  flies, 
And  mists  of  flame  around  me  l 
I  could  not  speak— the  pang  was  o'er  !— 
/  saw— I  heard— I  felt  no  more  .'— 

Years  past ! — 'twere  bootless  now  to  tell 
How  many,  since  I've  bid  farewell 
To  Hope  and  at!  her  coining  train, 
That  smite  but  to  distract  the  brain— 
Yearspast,  I  said— they  were  to  m* 
A  dream  of  maniac  revelry  ? — 
A  void  of  gloomy  vacancy  !— 

And  oft^  upon  some  air-hung  steeps 
Where  rolls  below  the  midnight  deep— 
I'll  sit— and  on  the  ev'ning  cloud 
View  Florence,  deck'd  in  death's  pale  shroud-* 
Her  white  robe  floating  on  the  air, 
And  wild  winds  sporting  in  her  hair- 
Tee  seen  her ! — and  have  rush'd  to  clasp 
Her  to  my  arms — yet  still  my  grasp 
Was  vain — she  fled — I  wak'd  to  *ee, 
And  feel  my  wo  and  misery : — 
They  say  I'm  mad— words  cannot  tell 
My  writhing  pangs — and  so  farewell! 

MAD  POET. 
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TO  MISS  FANNY  C . 

Come  nearer  to  me  with  thine  eye, 

I  dearly  love  to  see  its  glances ; 
Oh !  breath  again  that  heart-felt  sigh, 

For  its  magic  power  enhances 
The  dearest  thoughts  that  in  my  soul, 

TiH  life's  last  sigh  shall  flourish ; 
And  ardent  love,  without  control, 

The  flame  shall  ever  nourish. 

The  tear-drop  in  thine  eye  is  trembling, 

That  eye  of  pure  cerulean  blue ; 
A  tearful  eye  was  ne'er  dissembling, 

For  I  know  thou  lov'st  me — lov'st  me  true. 
Then  give  thy  hand — we  ne'er  will  sever, 

For  it  remains  in  thy  power  to  bless, 
And  tint  the  rose-strew 'd  path  forever, 

With  the  rainbow  hues  of  happiness.' 
JSpril  22, 1820.  CONSTANTIUS, 
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Oh,  forgive  me  /—I  meant  not  to  waken  thy  grief, 
Or  to  touch  on  that  nerve  in  which  agony  dwell*  ; 

\know  that  cold  reasoning  can  give  no  relief, 
Or  break  the  sad  witchery  of  memory's  spells. 

I  know  it  is  easy  to  reason,  advise, 

lis  easy  to  boast  that "  our  misery  is  e'er  ;" 
fiat  the  heart— oh !  the  heart  from  such  sophistry 
lies, 

Yet,  /orgn>«— for  such  reasoning  shall  vex  thee 
no  more. 

If  the  flowers  in  thy  memory  are  withered  and  sear, 
If  the  "mildew  of  slander'*  has  blasted  thy  fame, 

If  the  world  seems  a  desert,  sad,  lonely,  and  drear, 
There  are  otter*  have  felt  and  must  still  feel  the 
same. 

t  feel  thai  though  Pride  may  the  cold  world  de- 
ceive, 
And  Philosophy  "  tutor  the  Up"  to  a  smile, 
They  never  can  make  the  Umeheort  cease  togrieve 
Which  has  clung  round  an  idol  that  stoWd  it 
the  while. 

I  know, too, that  «  genius,"  and  "talents,"  and 

fame, 

Only  heighten  the  evils  they  ought  to  assuage  ; 

They  mark  their  possessors  for  objects  of  blame, 

On  which  Malice  and  Envy  may  pour  forth  their 

»ge. 

Oh !  I  know  when  the  heart's  tend'rest  feelings 
are  crusb'd, 
When  the  virtues  that  warm  it  have  prov'd 
but  its  bane ; 
Though  the  voice  of  its  anguish  awhile  may  be 
hush'd, 
A  feeling  arises  which  sleeps  net  again. 

I  seek  not  to  sooth  thee— I  have  not  the  power ! 
And  the  wish  would  be  fruitless,  1  know  but  too 
welL 
In  my  own  dreary  pathway  there  blooms  not  a 
flower, 
And  Hope,  in  my  heart,  finds  no  comer  to  dwell. 
CONSTANCE. 
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In  life's  transient  morning  Tooth's  flowerets  are 

But  the  stream  when  they  nourish  glides  swiftly 

away: 
And,  ah!  how  the  vanishing  pageants  appear, 
Each  blossom  we  nourish 'd  is  dimm'd  with  *>  tear. 

In  life's  transient  morning  to-morrow  looks  gay, 
But  its  sky  h  overcast  with  the  woes  of  to-day; 
And  if  one  bright  pageant  of  joy  shall  appear, 
One  blossom  shall  open  undimm'd  with  « tear  I 

Yet  the  spring-tide  of  rapture  will  ebb,  ere  the 
sun 
His  waning  ray  throws  on  the  mountain's  dark 
stream ; 
On  the  wing  of  to-morrow  new  anguish  will  come, 
And  sorrow  will  banish  joy's  tremulous  beam. 
MATILDA. 
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HEMAN  HOWLETT, 
Agent  for  the  Ladies'  Literary  Cabinet  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, has  opened  an  office  at  No.  187  South 
Front-street,  where  a  variety  of  BOOKS  and 
STATIONARY  are  kept  constantly  for  sale, 
comprising  all  the  New  Publications. 

THE  CABINET— BOUND. 

A  few  sets  of  the  Ladies*  Literary  Cabinet, 
neatly  bound  in  two  volumes  or  one,  may  be  had 
of  the  publisher,  £35  Broadway.  Those  of  our 
patrons  who  wish  to  have  their  own  papers  bound, 
are  recommended  to  Natbaviel  Holmes,  276, 
or  to  Steveitsoh  fe  MesiEr,  218  Greenwhlch-st. 

The  New- York  Theatre,  so  lately  crowded 
with  the  gay,  the  grave,  and  the  fair,  is  now  a 
shapeless  mass  of  smoking  ruins ;  the  naked  walls 
being  all  that  remain,  and  they  speak  impressively 
to  the  heart,  on  the  subject  of  material  instability. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  city,  have  never,  perhaps, 
been  presented  with  a  spectacle  which  so  admi- 
rably combined  the  beautiful*  the  sublime,  and 
the  terrific,  as  the  conflagration  of  Thursday 
morning.  We  saw  enveloped  In  flames,  an  edi- 
fice, necessarily  associated,  in  idea,  with  past 
hours  of  refined  rational  amusement— literary  re- 
creations— social  enjoyments— friendship,  love, 
and  happiness.  We  saw  the  resistless  and  de- 
structive element  aspire  to  the  heavens,  mock- 
ing the  elevation  of  our  loftiest  spires,  and  "  ren- 
dering night  hideous,"  by  lending  it  a  horrid  pre- 
ternatural splendour.  Its  noble  victim,  which 
bad  charmed  and  enlightened  us  for  years,  ex- 
pired, like  a  Phoenix,  in  a  blase  of  glory.— May 
another  soon  rise  from  its  ashes. 

SACRED  MELODIES. 
A  few  copies  of  WOODWORTH'S  Sacred  Me 
todies  may  be  had  at  this  office. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS,  fee. 

Picket's  School  Class  Books,  and  a  variety  of 
other  School  Books,  are  kept  constantly  for  sale 
at  the  CABINET  BOOKSTORE,  236  Broadway, 
where  all  the 

NEWEST  PUBLICATIONS 
will  be  constantly  kept  for  sale ;  together  with 
a  general  assortment  of  Books  in  almost  every 
department  of  Literature,  particularly 

NOVELS,  POEMS,  fee. 

Also,  all  kinds  of  Stationary,  particularly  such 
articles  as  are  accessary  to  the  promotion  of  ele- 
gant  penmanship. 

THE  LADIES 
can  also  be  furnished  with  a  variety  of  Fancy 
Articles  appertaining  to  their  studies,  amuse- 
ments, and  employments  ;  all  of  which  shall  be 
enumerated  at  a  future  period.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  respectfully  solicit  a  share  of  their 
patronage,  and  shall  always  feel  grateful  for  the 
least. 

Elegant  Toys,  and  a  great  variety  of  Children's 
Books,  kept  constantly  for  sale  as  above. 


MB.  DWYER'S 

SAXft  SOUCI  t, 

Orf  American  Lecture*  en  Head*, 
At  the  room,  No.  7,  Chatham  Row,  next  door 
to  Mr.  Longworth's  Shakespeare  Gallery,  on  this 
and  every  evening,  Sundays  excepted,  MrDwyer 
will  give  an  entertainment  under  the  above  head, 
interspersed  with  Recitations,  comic  and  serious, 
Songs,  Duetts,  fee.  fee. 

Mr.  D.  has  engaged  Messrs.  Burslem  and  Lewis, 
from  London,  in  the  vocal  department— A  pro- 
fessor will  preside  at  the  Piano  Forte. 

Performance  to  commence  at  8  o'clock.-* 
Tickets  60  cents,  to  be  had  at  the  office  of  the 
Ladies'  Literary  Cabinet.— Each  Ticket  will  ad* 
mit  a  Lady  and  Gentleman. 

MUSIC  AND  PAINTING. 
We  would  remind  our  fair  readers,  that  the  ele- 
gant art  of  MUSIC  continues  to  be  taught  by  AN- 
GELICA MARTIN,  at  No.  19  Warren-sired, 
where  MINIATURES  are  painted  in  the  most  ac- 
curate manner,  by  Mr.  Martin. 

PICKET'S  FEMALE  SCHOOL. 
This  excellent  Seminary  continues  to  grow 
and  flourish  under  the  judicious  superintendence 
of  its  present  matron,  who  is  a  lady  admirably 
fitted  by  genius,  education,  experience,  man- 
ners, and  moral  deportment,  for  the  highly  re- 
sponsible station  to  which  she  has  been  ended. 
Parents  would  undoubtedly  promote  the  future 
happiness  of  their  daughters  by  placing  them  at 
this  School. 

FOR  TS»  LADIES'   LITERARY  CABUTET. 
LINGS 

Written  on  the  Occasion  of  Pour  Young  Ladies  re- 
ceiving the  Honours  of  Mr.  Picket's  School,  as  a 
Reward  for  their  great  Improvement 

Refinement,  hail 8— without  thy  genial  aid, 
What  were  the  value  of  the  human  mind  ? 

A  barren  waste !  where  natural  charms  would 
fade, 
And  weeds  despoil  the  place  for  flow'rs  design'd. 

Blest  education  !  'tis  to  thee  we  owe 

What  e'er  exalts  the  soul,  or  charms  the  sight; 
'TIs  from  thy  source  our  purest  blessings  flow, 

Where  precept  and  example  both  unite. 

Thou,  lovely  Mary,  whom  I  lately  saw, 
With  blushing  brow,  receive  the  honour  due, 

Thou  art  a  proof,  that  Education's  power 
Has  done  e%en  more  than  Nature  has  for  yon. 

And  thou,  fair  Caroline,  whose  modest  worth 
Had  rested  dormant  to  thyself  unknown. 

But  Education's  hand  has  drawn  it  forth, 
Like  Mary's,  to  be  felt,  admir'd,  and  known. 

Norhadst  thou,  Harriet,  been— or  Martha,  thou, 
The  pride  and  ornament  of  friends  you  prise, 

Had  not  refinement  taught  these  flowers  to  grow, 
Which  rear'don  earth,  are  destin'd  for  the  skies. 

Then  prize  those  honours  which  your  merits  won, 
And  prise  the  hand  that  made  those  honours 
yours. 

Though  early  tasks  of  childhood  now  are  done, 
Thtlr  fruits  will  still  remain  while  life  endures. 
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RESIGN  ATION, 

AN  ORIGINAL  TALE. 

CHAPTER  XV. 
In  the  apartment  adjoining  that  where 
the  venerable  Vernon  had  the  foregoing 
conference  with  bis  affectionate  ward,  Ma- 
tilda was  agreeably  employed  in  adminis- 
tering food  to  her  canary  birds,  and  water 
to  her  flower-pots.  While  thus  occupied  at 
one  of  the  open  windows,  her  attention  was 
suddenly  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  a 
horseman  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Passaic,  whose  steed  betrayed  some  alarm- 
ing indications  of  an  uncontrollable  spirit. 
With  no  small  degree  of  anxiety,  she  stood 
watching  the  movement*  of  the  rest  iff  ani- 
mal, now  plunging  and  rearing  on  the  very 
verge  of  the  river's  steep  bank ;  from  which, 
in  the  next  moment,  both  horse  and  rider 
were  precipitated  into  the  rapid  stream. 

The  involuntary  shriek  which  this  acci- 
dent drew  from  the  affrighted  Matilda,  se- 
vered the  thread  of  Vernon's  narrative, 
and  drew  all  the  family  around  her.  By 
gestures  rather  than  words,  she  gave  them 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  disaster ; 
on  which,  every  one  flew  instantly  from 
the  Cottage  to  the  river,  where  they  per- 
ceived the  affrighted  steed  floundering  and 
plunging  in  the  water,  dragging  with  him 
the  unfortunate  stranger,  whose  foot  was 
entangled  in  the  stirrup.  Freeman  was  in 
town;  and  the  only  mau  present,  besides 
the  aged  Vernon,  was  a  servant  who  knew 
not  how  to  swim.  The  old  rector  was  too 
feeble  to  afford  any  assistance,  and  the  dis- 
tracted females  were  only  rendering  the 
case  more  desperate,  by  alarming  the  al- 
ready terrified  horse  with  their  frantic  cries 
and  gestures. 

In  the  midst  of  this  confusion  and  dis- 
may (and  the  whole  transaction  occupied 
less  time  than  it  takes  me  to  record  it) 
Vernon  suddenly  exclaimed : — 

"  Heaven  be  praised — our  prayers  are 
heard !  Yonder  comes  a  traveller,  on  this 
siJe  the  river i" 


Every  eye  now  glistened  with  hope,  as  it 
caught  the  view  of  another  equestrian,  ad- 
vancing with  rapid  speed,  who  suddenly 
wheeled  to  the  river,  into  which,  without 
hesitation  or  difficulty,  he  urged  his  gene- 
rous steed.  This  hazardous  achievement, 
which  drew  acclamations  of  applause  from 
every  anxious  spectator,  was  crowned  with 
success.  The  drowning  man  was  rescued 
from  his  perilous  situation,  and  conveyed 
to  the  Cottage ;  where,  after  receiving  those 
attentions  which  his  exhausted  energies  in- 
stantly required,  he  was  soon  enabled  to 
thank  his  gallant  deliverer,  who  proved  to 
be  no  other  than  our  old  acquaintance, 
Fitzallan. 

"  Never  think  of  it  at  all,"  replied  the 
generous  Hibernian.  "  The  danger  was 
all  on  your  side  the  water,  as  there  is  no 
bank  on  this;  I  therefore  disclaim  any 
credit  on  the  score  of  courage.  But  let 
me  beg  of  you  to  think  of  nothing  at  pre- 
sent but  the  means  of  preserving  your  own 
health.  Change  your  wet  apparel  imme- 
diately ;  as  your  portmanteau  has  happily 
suffered  no  injury  by  the  disaster." 

"  I  will  do  as  you  desire,"  replied  the 
stranger,  as  he  permitted  Fitzallan  and  the 
servant  to  strip  off  his  drenched  garments. 
"  But  you  must  not  deny  me  the  gratifica- 
tion of  expressing  the  gratitude  I  feel  for 
the  preservation  of  a  life  which  I  have  but 
lately  learned  to  value." 

"  Thank  us,  in  welcome,  if  it  makes 
you  feel  better,"  cried  Fitzallan.  "  But 
really,  sir,  poor  human  nature  is  under  no 
obligation  to  you  for  the  compliment ;  for 
it  certainly  implies  the  possibility  of  a 
man's  thinking  of  his  own  safety  while  the 
life  of  a  fellow-being  is  in  danger," 

u  The  possibility  /"  repeated  the  stran- 
ger, in  a  tone  which  savoured  not  a  little 
of  bitterness.  "  I  unfortunately  know  too 
much  of  human  nature  to  pay  it  any  com- 
pliment. Man  preys  upon  his  fellow,  with 
more  ferocity  than  the  beast  of  the  forest. 
Where  one  hand  is  stretched  forth  to  save, 
thousands  are  raised  to  destroy.  Why 
then  should  I  not  express  both  gratitude 
and  wonder  to  witness  one  instance  of  dis- 
interested benevolence — nay,  to  be  myself 
its  object." 

Having  now  exchanged  his  wet  apparel 


for*dry,  and  swallowed  a  cordial  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  cold,  the  stranger  seated  himself 
at  the  window,  and  took  from  his  bosom  a 
little  gold  crucifix,  thickly  studded  with 
jewels,  and  suspended  to  his  neck  by  a 
gold  chain,  of  curious  workmanship.  This 
he  kissed  several  times,  with  much  appa- 
rent devotion ;  then  covering  his  eyes  with 
his  hands,  he  sat  several  minutes  in  pro- 
found silence,  as  if  engaged  in  prayer  or 
meditation. 

Vernon,  Fitzallan,  and  Matilda,  (the 
latter  having  now  entered  the  apartment) 
surveyed  the  stranger  with  no  inconsidera- 
ble interest.  His  age  they  computed  a4 
forty-five;  with  a  proviso,  however,  that 
the  odd  five  had  not  been  counterfeited  on 
his  visage  by  some  secret  grief  that  preyed 
on  his  mind.  His  face  was  thin,  with  high 
cheek  bones,  aquiline  nose,  dark  heavy 
whiskers,  and  penetrating  black  eyes,  beam- 
ing with  intelligence  from  beneath  a  deep- 
fringed  brow,  to  which  circumstances,  and 
not  nature,  had  lent  an  habitual  frown.  His 
accent  was  evidently  not  purely  English ; 
nor  yet  was  it  so  distinctly  marked  as  to 
determine  his  native  language  or  country. 
He  was  certainly  not  an  American.  His 
costume  was  foreign.  The  riding-dress  he 
had  just  thrown  off  was  green,  and  trimmed 
with  silver  cord.  He  now  appeared  in  a 
sky-blue  frock  coat,  drab  silk  pantaloons, 
white  vest,  and  yellow  buskins. 

While  Matilda  and  her  friends  were  mak- 
ing these  silent  observations  on  their  guest, 
he  continued  in  his  meditative  attitude, 
from  which  he  suddenly  arose,  lifted  his 
eyes  to  the  ceiling,  again  pressed  the  cru- 
cifix to  his  lips,  and  then  returned  it  to 
his  bosom.  He  now  advanced  to  Matilda, 
and  saluted  her  with  a  grace  which  be- 
spoke the  man  of  fashion  and  education ; 
then  turning  to  Fitzallan,  he  again  over- 
whelmed him  with  thanks,  which  the  latter 
attempted  in  vain  to  prevent.  ♦ 

"  Return  your  thanks  to  Heaven,"  said 
Vernon ;  "  to  that  Being  in  whose  hands 
we  are.  all  but  humble  instruments  in  the 
performance  of  every  duty." 

"  That's  true,"  cried  Fitzallan,  eager 
to  change  the  subject;  "  for  when  we  see 
a  fellow  mortal  in  danger  or  distress,  we 
feel  ourselves  instinctively  and  irresistibly 
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thrust  forward  to  his  assistance,  without 
reflection  or  hesitation." 

"  But  you  would  not  have  me  infer/' 
said  the  stranger,  "  that  the  invaluable  ser- 
vice which  you  have  just  rendered  me,  was 
an  involuntary  act  ?" 

"  You  may  say  that,"  answered  Fitz- 
allan,  "lama  mere  instrument  or  tool,  of 
which  my  heart  is  the  handle.  Whoever 
had  hold  of  it  on  this  occasion,  is  the  pro- 
per object  of  your  gratitude." 

"  On  this  occasion  !"  repeated  Vernon. 
"  Why,  sir,  are  you  not  always  moved  by 
the  same  power." 

"  I  have  some  reason  to  suspect  not,  sir; 
for  I  ani  not  always  moved  to  do  what  can 
be  reflected  upon,  with  pleasure.  Perhaps, 
as  an  instrument,  I  am  like  the  first  gar- 
dener's spade." 

a  In  what  respect  ?" 

"  When  Adam  laid  it  down,  the  devil 
always  stood  ready  to  take  it  up ;  at  least, 
such  is  the  tradition  among  some  of  my 
north  countrymen,  who  are  ready  to  prove 
that  the  husband  of  Eve,  was  an  Hibernian 
by  birth." 

"  And  Ireland  the  garden  of  Eden,  of 
course ;"  observed  Matilda. 

"  Exactly  so,  my  dear;  a  paradise  in 
every  respect,  the  serpent  excepted." 

"  For  what  cause,  then,  was  you  turned 
out,  sir?" 

"  O !  I  made  my  escape  to  avoid  tempta- 
tion; and  am  now,  like  Cain,  seeking  a 
wife  in  the  land  of  Nod." 

"  Forbear,  my  children ;"  said  Vernon. 
"  Treat  not  with  this  unbecoming  levity  the 
sacred  volume  from  which  flows  all  our 
spiritual  blessings,  and  on  which  are  found- 
ed all  our  future  hopes." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  reverend  sir,"  said 
Fitzallan ;  "  but  assure  you  that  we  had 
not  the  most  distant  idea  of  treating  the 
subject  with  levity  or  disrespect." 

"  I  willingly  believe  you,  young  man ; 
but  if  ever,  hereafter,  you  should  be  tempt- 
ed to  display  your  wit  on  the  same  subject, 
remember  the  dreadful  fate  of  Uzzah,  and 
touch  not  the  ark  of  the  covenant  with  pro- 
fane hands.  There  is  a  power  within  it, 
which  you  know  not  of." 

"  I  hope,  sir,"  said  Matilda,  "  that  Mr. 
Vernon  will  acquit  us  both  of  wilful  pro- 
fanity— we  plead  guilty  to  thoughtlessness, 
but  not  to  impiety.  At  any  rate,  sir,  you 
have  often  declared  that  he  who  is  so  far 
divested  of  self-love  as  to  prefer  another's 
happiness  to  his  own,  must  be  a  good 


Christian  internally,  whatever  be  his  ex- 
ternal professions.  Such  must  be  Mr.  Fitz- 
allan ;  who,  from  his  anxiety  to  serve  an- 
other, appears  to  have  forgotten  that  he 
himself  has  been  standing  half  an  hour  in 
wet  apparel." 

All  eyes  were  now  turned  to  Fitzallan ; 
who  seemed,  for  the  first  time,  to  discover 
that  from  "  girdle  to  sandal"  he  was  still 
dripping  with  water.  He  thanked  Matilda 
with  a  smile  of  affection,  that  called  a 
beautiful  glow  to  her  countenance,  and  re- 
tired to  the  chamber  in  which  his  own  port- 
manteau had  been  deposited. 

The  stranger  now  expressed  a  wish  to 
pay  his  respects  to  the  lady  of  the  house, 
and  the  rest  of  the  family,  in  order  that  he 
might  express  bis  thanks  for  the  polite  at- 
tention your  succour  he  had  received,  and 
resume  his  journey,  as  an  urgent  affair  re- 
quired his  immediate  presence  in  Albany. 
The  first  part  of  this  request  was  promptly 
complied  with ;  but  on  the  subject  of  his 
immediate  departure,  many  plausible  ob- 
jections were  raised  and  urged  but  without 
effect.  He  would  not  even  consent  to  stay 
to  dinner,  although  another  hour  would 
have  placed  it  on  the  table.  In  the  midst 
of  this  good-natured  altercation,  Fitzallan 
again  made  his  appearance;  when  Mrs. 
Freeman  appealed  to  him. 

"  Mr.  Fitzallan,  do  assist  us  in  dissuad- 
ing this  gentleman  from  leaving  us  so  sud- 
denly." 

"  You  must  really  excuse  me,  madam," 
said  the  stranger,  bowing  politely;  "I 
have  already,  I  believe,  answered  all  your 
arguments,  and  proved  the  necessity  of  my 
departure.  Not  even  my  gallant  preserver, 
I  presume,  can  advance  one  that  would 
induce  me  to  alter  my  determination." 

"  I  am  inclined  to  believe  differently," 
replied  Fitzallan.  "  Your  hat,  sir,  lies  safe 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Passaic;  and  travelling 
without  one  under  this  vertical  sun,  would 
not  be  a  very  enviable  pleasure." 

This  observation  at  once  decided  the 
controversy,  and  the  stranger  found  him- 
self reluctantly  compelled  to  suspend  his 
journey  until  a  hat  could  be  procured ;  for 
which,  Robert  was  immediately  despatched 
to  4he  village  of  Patterson. 

Our  heroine,  all  this  time,  was  in  her) 
chamber;  to  which  she  had  retired  for  the 
purpose  of  recovering  from  the  effects  of 
the  shock  which  her  nerves  had  received 
from  the  stranger's  disaster.  Nor  did  she 
feel  able  to  meet  the  family  at  dinner;  but 


begged  to  be  excused,  on  the  score  of  in- 
disposition. 

"  I  have  not  yet  had  the  pleasure,  then, 
of  seeing  all  your  family;"  said  the  stran- 
ger to  Mrs.  Freeman,  on  hearing  the  mes- 
sage delivered. 

"  No,  sir ;  our  dear  Adelaide  is  but  just 
recovering  from  a  severe  fit  of  sickness, 
and  finds  retirement  most  congenial  to  her 
present  feelings." 

The  stranger  then  turned  to  Augusta — 
"  Will  Miss  Pemberton  honour  me  so  far, 
at  her  own  leisure,  as  to  be  the  bearer  of 
ray  profound  respects  to  her  fair  sister,  with 
an  expression  of  my  regret  at  being  com- 
pelled to  depart  without  seeing  her?" 

"  Most  cheerfully,  sir;  but  Miss  Dupont 
is  not  my  sister." 

The  stranger  started,  and  exclaimed— 
"  Did  I  hear  aright  ? — But  no  matter ;  there 
are  many  names  alike  in  this  country.  And 
yet  you  say  she  is  not  your  sister!  You 
have  raised  a  tumult  in  this  bosom,  which 
is  almost  insupportable." 

[To  be  continued.] 


LOVE  A  UNIVERSAL  PRINCIPLE. 

The  foundation  of  love  and  gratitude  to 
God,  is  that  attribute  of  bis  nature  by 
which  he  wills  and  produces  happiness — 
his  infinite  benevolence.  We  have  abun- 
dant cause  to  believe,  both  from  the  testi- 
mony of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  that 
the  unfailing  and  multiform  augmentation 
of  the  sense  of  enjoyment,  constitutes  the 
great  work,  the  sublimest  felicity  of  him 
who  is  "Love"  personified ;  and  who  has  in- 
fused the  principle  of  his  own  dispensations, 
and  his  own  delights,  into  the  hearts  of  all 
hb  living  offspring.  Notwithstanding  the 
manifold  operation  of  hostile  passions  in 
the  world,  how  widely  and  how  profoundly 
does  the  sentiment  of  love  control  the  hu- 
man heart.  In  every  stage  of  our  being, 
in  every  relation  of  life  we  have  something 
which  we  not  only  ought  to  love,  but  which 
we  can,  and  which  we  do  love.  We  have 
ever  some  benefactor  or  friend,  or  some 
idol  of  imagination,  who  is  the  object  of 
tender  thoughts,  whom  we  meet  with  plea- 
sure, and  from  whom  we  part  with  pain.  In 
nothing  is  the  goodness  of  God  so  power- 
fully felt,  so  obviously  and  incessantly  ma- 
nifested, as  in  this  propensity  of  rational 
creatures.  He  has  .made  our  duty,  our 
felicity;  our  power  to  do  good,  our  means 
of  obtaining  it;  our  individual  satisfaction, 
a  reciprocal  pleasure.    He  has  given  td 
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some,  greater  gifts  than  to  others,  that 
besides  conferring  the  enjoyment  of  pos- 
session, he  may  create  a  superadded  feli- 
city" for  his  creatures — the  felicity  which 
the  more  favoured  derives  from  the  power 
to  bless;  and  the  felicity  of  gratitude  and 
esteem,  in  him  who  is  aided  by  another's 
jesources.  Love  animates  all  the  services 
which  men  render  to  men,  and  the  only 
suitable  return  that  can  be  made  for  benefits 
received,  is  that  they  should  be  accepted 
in  the  spirit  with  which  they  offered. 

In  the  beginning  of  life,  the  sentiment 
of  love  is  exhibited  in  its  most  attractive 
form ;  with  what  endearing  caresses,  what 
winning  smiles,  what  touching  accents, 
does  a  young  child  express  the  pleasure  of 
bis  fondness— -his  soul  animates  his  voice, 
his  eyes,  and  his  very  limbs ;  his  sponta- 
neous emotions  are  checked  neither  by 
diffidence  nor  fear — no  distrust  of  himself 
or  of  his  fellow  creatures,  calls  a  blush  to  his 
cheek,  nor  a  suppressed  sigh  from  his  bosom; 
the  raptures  of  his  heart  are  poured  out  in 
confidence  and  fullness,  and  he  must  often  be 
repulsed  and  wounded  before  his  exterior 
is  seared  over  with  callousness  and  indiffe- 
rence, or  the  flowing  tide  of  his  affections 
is  forced  back  upon  the  heart,  there  to 
swell,  and  chafe,  and  overwhelm,  in  op- 
pression and  bitterness,  the  genial  breast 
which  sent  forth  love  in  hope. 

The  affections  are  sources  of  universal 
happiness.     Where  is  the  station  or  allot- 
ment in  which  no  love  can  be  remembered, 
or  sought,  or  found?     What  hovel  that 
contains  not  some  husband  and  wife,  some 
parent  and  child,  some  brother  and  sister, 
some  companion  and  acquaintance,  some 
partner  of  common  experience,  some  par- 
taker of  a  common  nature,  some  pilgrim  of 
the  same  road,  some  voyager  to  the  same 
haven,  some  being  who  acknowledges  the 
same  God,  who  feels  the  same  frailty,  who 
anticipates  the  same  heaven  with  ourselves. 
But  general  as  the  capacity  and  the  sense 
of  affection  are,  the  relish  of  it  and  the 
privation  of  its  suitable,  genuine  objects, 
are  more  keenly  felt  by  men  of  genius, 
than  by  those  of  ordinary  powers.  Literary 
history  as  well  as  general  observation  prove 
this  assertion.    Genius  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, vigorous  and  active  faculties — a  happy 
organization,  quick,  strong,  varied,  reten- 
tive intellectual  powers,  with  the  talent  of 
addressing  itself  happily  to  the  same  facul- 
ties in  other  minds.  Mr.  Shenstone,  though 
less  remarked  as  a  profound  observer  of 


mankind  than  as  a  poet,  was,  perhaps, 
most  eminent  in  the  former  character ;  he 
asserts,  that  "  people  of  real  genius  have 
strong  passions;  people  of  strong  passions, 
have  strong  attachments,  such  as  Mr.  Pope 
for  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  Martha  Blount." 
Men  of  genius  have  more  powerful  reasons 
for  their  attachments  than  vulgar  men; 
they  can  discern  more  that  is  beautiful  in 
those  they  love,  the  objects  of  their  attach- 
ment can  confer  upon  them  a  higher  and 
more  varied  delight,  and  they  can  estimate 
it  with  a  more  exalted  view  of  human 
nature  and  human  felicity. 

An  ordinary  man  can  love  his  friend 
with  sincerity  and  satisfaction ;  his  attach- 
ment will  be  attended  with  that  comfort 
which  habitual  intercourse,  established  con- 
fidence, and  mutual  assistance  afford.  Such 
men  lighten  their  burdens,  lessen  their  la- 
bours, sweeten  their  meals,  relieve  their 
doubts,  strengthen  their  virtues,  and  ani- 
mate their  hopes  by  the  aid  of  each  other; 
but  they  possess  not  the  sublime  talent, 
they  know  not  the  purer,  higher  delight 
which  is  poured  out  in  all  its  richness  and 
abundance  to  those  whose  friendships  are 
as  ardent  and  elevated  as  the  spirit  which 
animates  their  noblest  achievements,  or 
their  most  admirable  productions; — that 
talent  which  developes  the  whole  soul, 
which,  by  the  influence  of  sympathy,  dis- 
plays what  were  hidden,  awakes  what  were 
dormant,  utters  what  were  silent,  and  ani- 
mates what  else  were  motionless  in  the  soul; 
that  talent,  which,  in  fact,  not  only  pro- 
duces the  highest  happiness,  but  calls  forth 
the  best  resources  in  the  mind ;  which  dis- 
cerns and  directs,  which  tries  and  encour- 
ages— which  excites  and  rewards  the  best 
power  and  exertions  of  the  intelligent  being. 

Fame  and  rank  do  not  anect  the  objects 
that  engage  friendship  or  inspire  love ;  and 
no  eminence  of  intellect  exalts  a  man  above 
the  necessity  of  sympathy  and  esteem.  An 
individual  who  enjoys  the  admiration  of 
the  world  and  the  acclamations  of  multi- 
tudes, feels  this  homage  to  be  incomplete, 
if  the  sanctuary  of  home,  or  the  board  of 
hospitality,  does  not  repeat,  in  a  softer, 
tenderer,  and  more  refined  form,  the  suf- 
frages of  society.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
highest  gratifications  of  him  who  is  the 
object  of  general  respect,  and  who  is  greet- 
ed on  the  public  theatre  of  action  with  the 
warmest  demonstrations  of  regard,  is  in 
the  secret  approval  of  some  endeared  in- 
[jtimate,  who  mingles  with  the  cloud  of  wit- 


nesses, and  whose  love  feasts  itself  upon 
the  display  of  a  friend's  genius.  One  look 
of  encouragement  and  praise  from  him 
whom  we  love,  is  worth  the  applauses  of 
crowds.  We  cannot  truly  appreciate  that 
applause,  without  the  consent  of  some 
whose  esteem  we  value ;  and  there  is  a ' 
double  and  peculiar  pleasure  in  this  tribute 
of  the  heart.  "  The  estimate  of  my  fellow- 
men  must  be  just — it  is  confirmed  by  this 
dear  friend ;  it  is  valuable  and  delightful, 
for  he  rejoices  in  it,  and  shares  it."  Ma- 
dame d'Stael,  in  her  admired  novel  of  Co- 
rinne,  makes  the  fixed  attention  and  the 
marked  enthusiasm  of  lord  Nelvil,  a  more 
powerful  excitement  and  a  sweeter  reward 
to  the  eloquent  Corinne,  than  all  the  ex- 
pressions of  rapture  which  greeted  her 
from  a  numerous  audience.  A  very  dis- 
tinguished public  speaker,  "  whose  lips 
dropped  manna,"  and  whose  virtues  guided 
and  inspired  the  most  brilliant  genius,  was 
asked  if  his  self-complacency  was  not  per- 
fectly satisfactory  at  the  moment  when  a 
thousand  eyes  gazed  upon  him  as  an  oracle ; 
and  when  the  murmur  of  mutual  remark, 
and  the  smile  of  universal  admiration,  ex- 
pressed the  general  sentiment  of  minds  re- 
galed and  enlightened  by  his  talents,  and 
of  hearts  attracted  and  attached  to  him  by 
the  love  of  virtue  ?  K  I  ani  not  indifferent 
to  the  sentiment  I  inspire,"  answered  the 
gentleman  alluded  to, "  I  believe  there  are 
excellent  feelings  in  human  nature,  else  I 
should  not  appeal  to  them  as  I  do,  when- 
ever I  address  myself  to  the  hearts  of  my 
fellow-creatures ;  and  when  I  engage  those 
feelings  in  behalf  of  myself,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  are  engaged  by  association 
in  favour  of  some  specific  object  which  I 
have  in  view,  I  am  not  only  exalted  in  my 
own  esteem,  I  not  only  feel  the  pleasure  of 
success,  but  I  experience  a  lively  emotion 
of  gratitude.  But  still  I  look  wistfully  for 
a  kindred  heart,  that  shall  rejoice  in  my 
success  for  my  sake;  that  shall  compre- 
hend what  1  feel,  shall  be  concerned  for 
my  emotions,  and  shall  strengthen  my  as- 
surance of  my  own  happiness  and  my  own 
powers,  by  some  expressive  indication 
which  shall  be  intelligible  to  me  only." 
[To  be  continued.] 


A  Coroner's  jury  being  called  to  sit  on 
the  body  of  a  young  lady  in  Baltimore, 
who  hung  herself  not  long  since  in  a  fit  of 
love  frenzy,  brought  iu  their  verdict— died 
by  the  visitation  of  Cupid. 
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THE  MISCELLAMST  No.  VIII. 


-"  Who  can  paint 


Like  Nature  ?    Can  imagination  boast 
Amid  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  these  ?— 
Or  can  it  mix  them  with  that  matchless  skill, 
And  lose  them  in  each  other*  as  appears 
In  every  bod  that  blows  ?    If  fancy,  then, 
Unequal  fails  beneath  the  pleasing  task, 
Ah !  what  shall  language  do  1" 

Thompson. 


From  viewing  the  rich,  the  intermingled, 
and  the  delicate  hues  that  glow  in  the  gar- 
den, we  ascend  to  the  bright  and  beautiful 
appearances  so  frequently  exhibited  in  the 
sky.  When  the  sun  is  just  emerging  from 
beneath  a  clear  horizon,  what  bright  and 
golden  colours  does  he  paint  on  the  float- 
ing clouds ;  and  what  a  reviving  and  lovely 
spectacle  does  he  present  to  all  Nature, 
which  has  just  awaked  from  its  slumbers, 
and  opened  its  thousand  eyes  to  catch  the 
transient  beauty. 


The  world  appears  to  be  made  no  less 
for  the  delight,  than  for  the  use  of  man. 
Wherever  the  eye  wanders,  through  the  va- 
ried landscape,  or  up  to  the  azure  serenity 
of  the  heavens,  beauty  rises  above  beauty, 
and  rapture  succeeds  to  rapture.  When 
we  wish  to  be  entertained,  what  can  be  more 
delightful  to  our  view,  than  the  various  co- 
lours, which  on  a  fair  morning  or  serene 
evening,  are  painted  in  the  sky?  And 
what  can  afford  a  more  delicious  feast  to  the 
mind,  than  the  general  loveliness  spread 
profusely  over  Nature ! 

Some  writers  have  divided  beauty  into 
what  appears  to  be  its  most  simple  forms ; 
colour,  figure,  and  motion.  Each  of  these 
separately  is  capable  of  conveying  the  idea 
of  beauty.  But  when  we  would  conceive 
of  the  highest  degree  belonging  to  each  spe- 
cies,, we  must  add  to  colour,  variety;  to 
figure,  proportion ;  and  to  motion,  grace- 
fulness. When  all  these  perfectly  unite  in 
the  same  object,  we  then  arrive  at  that  ex- 
cellence of  beauty,  which  Nature  herself 
cannot  display,  and  which  belongs  alto- 
gether to  the  ideal  creation.  Such  is  the 
surprising  power  of  the  mind,  that  it  can 
produce  in  idea,  that  perfection  which  is 
not  to  be  found  in  all  the  variety  of  exist- 
ence ;  but  this  power  is  probably  acquired 
by  contemplating  those  objects  of  beauty 
which  are  so  frequently  recurring  to  our  ob- 
servation. 

Who  can  examine  the  flowery  kingdom, 
and  not  perceive  that  it  diffuses  a  fragrance, 
and  unfolds  a  bloom,  which  discover  the 
breath  and  pencil  of  a  divine  agent? 
What  soft  and  delicate  tints  shade  the  violet! 
What  rich  colours  glow  in  the  tulip!  How 
various  are  all  those  ornaments  which  grace 
and  perfume  our  morning  walks  !  so  vari- 
ous, that  no  two  of  the  same  species  are 
exactly  alike ;  yet  so  perfect  in  beauty,  that 
the  highest  exertion  of  human  genius, 
when  brought  into  the  comparison,  sinks 
into  obvious  deformity. 


"  Lo!  yonder  comes  the  powerful  king  of  day, 

Rejoicing  in  the  east.    The  less'ning  cloud, 

The  kindling  azure,  and  the  mountain's  brow, 

Illum'd  with  fluid  gold,  his  near  approach 

Betoken  glad.    Lo !  now  apparent  all, 

A  slant  the  dew— bright  earth,  and  colour'd  air, 

He  looks  in  boundless  majesty  abroad  ; 

And  sheds  the  shining  day,  that  burnished  plays 

On  rocks,  and  hills,  and  towers,  and  wandering 

streams, 
High  gleaming  from  afar !" 

And  when  he  has  descended  beneath  the 
western  sky,  who  can  behold  without  admi- 
ration, those  scenes  which  he  discloses,  and 
which  exhibit  some  of  the  most  beautiful, 
as  well  as  the  most  magnificent  appear- 
ances of  Nature. 

An  object  in  which  the  pride  of  colour,  and 
elegance  of  figure  most  perfectly  combine,  is 
the  "  grand  etherial"  bow,  which  formed  by 
refraction  of  the  solar  rays,  bends  in  mild 
majesty  over  the  earth,  and  unfolds  every 
hue,  from  the  deep  red  to  the  fading  violet. 
It  adds  a  glory  to  the  earth  and  to  the  hea- 
vens, and  gives  a  soft  radiance  to  the  dewy 
landscape.  It  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
visions  of  Nature,  and  from  the  mildness 
of  its  beauty,  nothing  could  be  a  fitter  em- 
blem of  peace  and  tranquillity. 

Speaking  of  beauty,  the  M iscellanist 
would  not  do  justice  to  his  subject,  nor  to 
the  feelings  of  his  own  bosom,  were  he  not 
to  mention  the  beauty  of  the  "  hurrian  coun- 
tenance divine.,,  Here  colour  is  blended 
with  symmetry,  and  both  heightened  by  a 
:  mysterious  expression,"  which  indicates 
some  noble  quality,  or  amiable  disposition 
of  mind.  This  certainly  is  the  highest  spe- 
cies of  beauty  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
and  makes  the  strongest  and  most  agreea- 
ble impression  on  the  soul.  We  need  not 
here,  for  the  proof  of  this  assertion,  in- 
stance that  sex,-  over  whom  Nature  has 
thrown  her  most  captivating  loveliness, 
sometimes  indeed,  fatally  pleasing,  but  oft- 
ener  productive  of  substantial  delight  to  the 
ir  sincere  admirer. 


Thus,  whatever  part  of  the  creation  we 
traverse ;  whether  we  trace  the  vale,  or 
survey  the  gently  rising  hill ;  whether  we 
wander  through  the  shady  and  the  tuneful 
grove,  or  glide  along  the  gentle  stream, 
pleased  with  its  green  banks  and  its  various 
meanders;  whether  we  regale  our  senses 
among  the  flowers  of  the  garden,  still  find- 
ing new  cause  of  admiration;  or  behold 
the  transient,  but  striking  glories  of  the 
rain-bow,  or  of  the  morning  or  evening 
sky;  we  find  that  the  great  Author,  still 
attentive  to  bless  his  intelligent  creatures, 
has  spread  goodness  and  beauty  abundantly 
over  all  his  works.  * 


•  "Not  content 


With  every  food  of  life  to  nourish  man  ; 
By  kind  illusions  of  the  wondering  sense, 
He  makes  all  Nature  beauty  to  his  eye, 
Or  music  to  his  ear  !" 

THE  MISCELLAMST. 
May  204/t,  1820. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

"  Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence" 

P0PJ5. 

Mr.  Woodworth. 

That  we  should  caution  females  against 
the  use  of  immodest  expressions,  may  seem 
somewhat  extraordinary,  and  perhaps  be 
considered  by  some  of  your  fair  readers  as 
an  unjust  reflection  upon  their  sex.  ,  But 
although  none  who  read  this  may  be  guilty 
of  the  indiscretions  we  shall  mention,  still 
we  cannot,  with  justice,  be  censured 5  since 
to  expose  vice,  ever  promotes  virtue. 

If  an  impartial  person  regards  the  con- 
duct of  young  women  in  general,  but  in 
particular  of  those  who  move  in  the  gay 
circles  of  fashionable  life,  he  will  find  them 
more  liable  to  err  in  this  respect,  than  be 
at  first  might  have  imagined.  Loose  ex- 
pressions, and  words  capable  of  loose  con- 
structions, are  disgusting  in  a  man,  but 
more  intolerably  so  in  a  woman ;  they  de- 
note "  a  something  wrong  within."  Such 
expressions  may  at  times,  perhaps,  be  the 
effects  of  giddiness  or  innocent  mirth  ;  but 
all  may  not  consider  them  thus  favourably, 
and  on  that  account,  if  no  other,  they  should 
be  carefully  avoided.  ». 

Now  some  females,  through  motives  of 
policy,  are  extremely  punctilious  as  it  re- 
gards the  language  they  themselves  use, 
and  studiously  shun  all  expressions  which 
even  savour  of  indelicacy  5  yet  when  such 
expressions  drop  from  the  lips  of  others, 
the  smile  of  approbation  is  apparent  in  their 
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countenances,  though  they  may  perhaps 
reprove  with  an  oh  fie  /   Witness  in  a  the- 
atre the  titter  which  often  follows  some  in- 
sidious word  or  sentence.    And  if  it  affords 
them  a  gratification  when  abroad,  it  can* 
not  fail  of  being  sought  after  at  home,  and 
creeping  into  their  conversation.     Some- 
times ladies,  strictly  virtuous,  cannot  help 
expressing  a  secret  satisfaction  at  a  double 
entendre,  and  following  the  example  with 
a  levity,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is 
highly  indiscreet.     PermitHne  to  relate  an 
anecdote  connected  with  this  subject,  which 
I  have  from  a  friend  who  was  an  eye  witness 
to  the  transaction.  It  may  serve  as  a  lesson 
to  the  "  would-be  witty"  young  damsels, 
and  show  the  danger  and  folly  of  indulg- 
ing in  the  levities  I  have  been  speaking  of. 
"  I  was  in  company,"  says  he,  "  the 
other  evening  with  a  set  of  young  people, 
where  the  sprightly  Julia  happened  also  to 
be.     She,  as  usual,  had  a  great  deal  of  real 
wit,  with  a  great  deal  of  that  looser  sort, 
which,  as  I  have  often  hinted  to  her,  bears 
with  me  the  name  of  indelicacy.     She  has 
naturally  a  great  fund  of  agreeable  vivacity, 
which  she  displayed  that  evening  with  pe- 
culiar grace,  had  it  not  been  for  certain  dis- 
agreeable levities  she  was  guilty  of.     How- 
ever, with  the  greater  part,  these  passed 
for  sterling  wit,  and  Julia  was  applauded 
by  the  gentlemen,  and  not  a  little  envied 
by  the  other  fair  ones  of  our  company. 
But  this  light  carriage  and  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, came  very  nigh  costing  her  dear 
in  the  sequel    A  young  man  who  was  pre- 
sent, to  whom  she  was  an  entire  stranger, 
drew  inferences  from  her  conduct,  not  at 
all  favourable  to  her  honour,  and  took  an 
opportunity  to  offer  his  service  to  attend 
her  to  her  own  house,  which  was  not  far 
distant.     She  accepted   his  offer  with  a 
frankness  peculiar  to  herself,  and  which 
was  to  him  a  confirmation  of  his  suspicions. 
I  could  not  help  observing  it,  and  slipped 
out  after  them,  to  prevent  any  disagreeable 
consequences  that  might  happen  to  a  good 
natured,  giddy  girl,  whom  I  esteem.  They 
were  scarcely  twenty  yards  from  the  door, 
when  I  heard  her  us'fng  very  harsh  lan- 
guage to  him,  and  immediately  after  she 
broke  from  him  and  was  running  back, 
when  I  caught  hold  of  her,  and  discovered 
myself  to  her  and  her  pursuer.     I  did  not 
fail  to  reprove  him  for  his  behaviour,  which 
he  indeed  sufficiently  apologized  for  before 
he  left  me :  and  I  believe,  from  the  impres- 
sion it  has  made  on  Julia,  she  will  be  \ery 


sparing  of  her  double  entendres  in  future, 
and  already  wishes  she  had  felt  the  force  of 
my  admonishing  on  that  subject  before." 

AGIDIUS. 


THE  POWER  OF  REMORSE. 

In  the  interesting  narrative  from  which 
we  abridged  an  article  in  two  former  num- 
bers which  relates  some  traits  of  the  Ja- 
panese character,  was  embodied  the  sin- 
gular and  affecting  history  of  an  unfortun- 
ate young  man,  the  lieutenant  of  Captain 
Golownin. 

At  the  time  the  captive  Russians,  from 
the  apprehension  of  perpetual  bondage, 
entered  into  a  confederacy  for  mutual  as- 
sistance and  escape,  Lieutenant  Moor  de- 
clined joining  in  their  agreement,  or  ac- 
companying their  flight ;  at  the  same  time 
professing  his  willingness  to  enter  the  Ja- 
panese service.  While  they  fled,  he  re- 
mained behind ;  and  during  their  absence, 
endeavoured  to  prejudice  the  Japanese 
against  his  countrymen.  When  the  day  of 
their  emancipation  arrived,  he  was  touched 
with  remorse  for  his  past  conduct,  was 
bathed  in  tears,  and  called  himself  a  traitor 
and  an  outcast.  In  vain  did  the  generous 
Captain  Golownin  assure  him  that  his  con- 
trition was  a  sufficient  expiation  of  his  fault 
— in  vain  did  he  endeavour  to  convince 
him,  that  youth  and  inexperience  exposed 
him  to  passions  and  inconsistencies  which 
age  would  forgive,  and  for  which  his  future 
virtues  might  atone — shame  and  grief  for 
his  weakness  overwhelmed  him,  and  tempt- 
ed the  misguided  youth  to  commit  suicide. 
His  companions  erected  a  monument  over 
his  grave,  with  a  feeling  that  does  them 
honour ;  upon  it,  was  inscribed  the  follow- 
ing epitaph  r 

Here  rest  the  ashes  of 

LIEUTENANT  ZEODOR  MOOR, 

Who  terminated  his  career  in  Uie  harbour  of 

PETROPAOLOWSKA, 

On  Uie  22d  of  November,  1813. 

In  the  flower  of  his  age. 

IN  JAPAN. 

He  was  abandoned  by  the  Protecting  Spirit, 

which  had  been  his  Guide; 

Despair  precipitated  him  into  error, 

But  his  faults  were  expiated  by  repentance  and 

Death! 

From  the  feeling  heart,  his  fate  claims 

A  T*ar! 


DR.  DODD. 

Extracted  from  "  Travels  in  Scotland" 

"  During  .my  stay  at  Glasgow,  I  took  up 
my  residence  at  a  friend's  house,  who  hav- 
ing a  party  to  dinner  on  one  of  the  days  of 
my  visit,  in  the  afternoon  we  went  upon 
the  water;  a  brisk  wind  getting  up,  an  el- 
derly lady  remarked  that  she  was  once  in 
real  danger,  and  that  the  remembrance 
brought  to  her  recollection  the  late  Dr. 
Dodd,  of  unfortunate  memory. 

"  This  awakened  our  curiosity,  and  she 
informed  us,  that  on  her  return  from  Mar- 
gate in  one  of  the  boats,  in  the  year  pre- 
ceeding  the  Doctor's  imprisonment,  which 
ended  in  his  suffering  for  an  offence  against, 
the  violated  laws  of  his  country;  the 
weather  proved  so  rough  and  unfavourable, 
as  to  render  their  passage  not  only  unplea- 
sant, but  rather  dangerous. 

"  In  this  state  of  alarm  to  herself  and 
other  ladies  on  board,  it  was  their  good 
fortune  to  attract  the  notice  of  a  gentleman 
whose  good  offices  and  pleasant  manner 
created  general  admiration  among  the  pas- 
sengers. 

"  The  storm  increasing,  the  ladies, 
greatly  terrified,  expressed  their  apprehen- 
sions of  immediate  danger.  The  gentle- 
man made  use  of  every  argument  that  might 
tend  to  lessen  their  fears ;  and  among  other 
observations,  evidently  calculated  to  keep 
up  their  sinking  spirits,  he  made  use  of 
the  following,  '  Come,  come,  my  good  la- 
dies, let  me,  once  for  all,  make  you  as- 
sured of  your  safety,  although  at  my  own 
expense: — know,  then,  you  are  perfectly 
secure  so  long  as  you  have  me  an  board ; 
for  I  candidly  acknowledge  that  I  am  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  the  character  of  a 
very  sad  fellow;  and  you  all  know  the 
proverb  says,  '  he  that  is  born  for  a  rope, 
is  safefrom4he  water? 

"  His  remark,  (continued  the  lady,)  cre- 
ated a  smile  among  us.  The  storm  soon 
abated,  and  we  were  all  in  love  with  the 
stranger,  for  his  delicacy,  humanity,  and 
cheering  conversation.  He  remained  un- 
known to  us,  till  we  landed ;  when  a  per- 
son at  the  inn  addressing  him  as  Dr.  Dodd, 
he  said,  *  Now,  ladies,  the  mischief's  out; 
you  know  who  I  am,  and  I  trust  I  shall 
see  you  again  in  another  place.'  And  it 
was  our  intention  to  see  him  again;  but 
alas!  the  next  assembly  gathered  around 
him,  beheld  him — not  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel — but  a  victim  to  the  law." 
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Fontenelle  at  the  age  of  ninety-eeven, 
after  saying  many  amiable  and  gallant 
things  to  the  young  and  beautiful  Madame 
Helvetius,  passed  before  her  without  per- 
ceiving her,  in  order  to  place  himself  at 
table.  "  See,"  said  Madame  Helvetius, 
"  how  I  ought  to  value  your  gallantries ; 
you  pass  before  me  without  looking  at  me." 
«  Madame,"  said  the  old  man,  "  if  I  had 
looked  at  you  I  could  not  have  passed." 

An  elderly  gentleman,  who  wore  a  large 
wig,  had  been  out  late  on  a  Saturday  even- 
ing, in  hot  weather.  Next  day  he  attended 
public  worship,  and  for  his  own  comfort,  he 
seated  himself  in  the  aisle  of  the  church, 
near  the  door,  before  which  were  a  num- 
ber of  sheep  feeding,  among  them  was  an 
old  ram,  who  was  an  old  warrior.  While 
the  parson  was  engaged  for  the  good  of  his 
soul,  the  old  gentleman  was  sleeping  for 
the  refreshment  of  his  body.  As  be  sat 
feeing  the  doer,  nodding  in  his  sleep,  the 
old  ram  observed  it,  and  mistaking  the  wig 
for  the  head  of  an  antagonist,  and  the  nod- 
ding for  a  signal  of  battle,  began  to  shake 
his  bead,  and  drew  back  to  a  proper  dis- 
tance for  a  rencounter,  when  the  old  gentle- 
man, making  a  very  low  nod,  the  ram  sup- 
posing the  enemy  advancing,  met  him  full 
but,  and  sent  him  howling  half  way  up  to 
the  pulpit,  knocking  off  his  wig :  the  sudden 
interruption  did  not  a  little  foil  the  minis- 
ter and  divert  the  audience ;  what  added  to 
the  diversion,  the  old  gentleman  recovering 
his  legs  as  soon  as  possible,  gathered  up 
his  wig,  and  putting  it  on  the  tail  before, 
again  took  his  seat,  but  did  not  discover 
his  mistake  until  service  was  ended. 

A  young  gentleman  having  a  fine  water 
spaniel  near  Manchester,  threw  a  stone 
into  a  large  and  deep  pond  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, with  a  view  of  showing  some 
friends  the  aquatic  powers  of  his  dog.  The 
animal  immediately  jumped  in,  and  eagerly 
explored  the  bottom;  when,  after  some 
seconds  immersion,  he  brought  up  a  green 
bag,  which  on  opening  was  found,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  spectators,  to  contain  a  fine 
violin  and  bow.  An  honest  Irishman  who 
stood  by,  and  was  much  excited  with  the  cu- 
riosity, instantly  cried  out,  "Throw  another 
stone;  who  knows  but  the  dog  may  bring 
up  the  Fiddler  himself,  and  then  we  can 
have  a  bit  of  a  jig  on  the  spot." 


Problem  for  Chess  Players.— The  fol- 
lowing situation  occured  in  a  game  of  Chess; 
as  I  am  unable  to  decide  which  party  is 
mated,  I  send  you  a  list  of  the  relative  si- 
tuations of  the  pieces,  and  beg  the  favour 
of  some  of  your  readers,  who  understand 
the  game,  to  decide: 

Situation  of  the  White:— K.  at  bis  R's 
square;  K'sR.  at  his  K's  square;  K's  Kt. 
at  K's  R's  fourth ;  K's  Bp.  at  Q's  Kt's 
third;  K's  R's  Pawn  at  his  square;  K's 
Kt's  Pawn  at  his  square ;  K's  Bp's  Pawn 
at  his  square;  K's  Pawn  at  adverse  K's  se- 
cond; Q.  at  K's  Kt's  fourth;  Q's  R.  at 
his  third ;  Q's  Bp.  at  adverse  K's  Kt's 
fourth;  Q's  Kt.  to  Q's  Bp's  third  ;  Q's  Bp's 
Pawn  at  his  square ;  Q's  Kt's  Pawn  at  his 
square ;  Q's  R's  Pawn  at  R's  fourth. 

Situation  of  the  Black  :—K.  at  Kt's 
square  ;  K's  R.  at  Q's  square ;  K's  R's 
Pawn  at  his  square ;  K's  Kt's  Pan  n  at  his 
square;  K's  Bp's  Pawn  at  his  square;  K's 
Bp.  at  Q's  R's  fourth  ;  Q.  at  K's  square  ; 
Q's  R.  at  his  square ;  Q's  Kt.  at  his  square; 
Q's  R's  Pawn  at  his  square;  Q's  Kt's 
Pawn  at  his  square :  Q's  Bp's  Pawn  at  his 
square.  White  takes  R.  with  the  Pawn,  but 
as  the  white  has  not  lost  a  piece,  no  one  can 
be  called  to  fill  the  Pawn's  place  (accord- 
ing to  agreement.)  Black  Q.  takes  Rook 
and  calls  mate :  White  calls  for  Rook  in 
place  of  the  advanced  Pawn,  and  calls 
mate  likewise.  Now,  if  the  King,  first 
liable  to  be  taken,  is  the  one  mated,  it  is  the 
black,  because  the  white  is  to  move:  But 
if  the  King  is  obliged  to  move  when  he 
has  Check  called  against  him  or  lose,  then 
the  white  loses.  Qttere— Can  the  Queen 
take  the  Rook  ? 

MODENESE. 
May  27, 1820. 

An  Indian  Chief  being  asked  his  opinion 
of  a  case  of  Madeira  wine,  presented  to  him 
by  an  officer,  said,  he  thought  it  a  juice  ex- 
tracted from  .women's  tongues  and  lion's 
hearts;  for  after  he  had  drank  a  bottle  of  it, 
he  could  talk  for  ever,  and  fight  the  devil. 


The  writer  of  a  modern  book  of  travels, 
relating  the  particulars  of  his  being  cast 
away,  thus  concludes :  «  After  having  walk- 
ed eleven  hours  without  tracing  the  print 
of  a  human  foot,  to  my  great  comfort  and 
delight,  I  saw  a  man  hanging  upon  a 
gibbet;  my  pleasure  at  this  cheering  pros- 
pect was  inexpressible,  for  it  convinced 
me  that  I  was  iu  a  yijlized  country." 


During  the  American  war,  whilst  Colo- 
nel Burgoine  commanded  in  Cork,  he  saw 
a  corpulent  soldier  among  the  spectators 
on  the  parade,  whom  he  addressed  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Who  are  you,  sir  ?  You  must  be 
drilled  twice  a-day  to  bring  down  your 
corporation ;  Who  are  you,  sir  ?"  "  Please 
your  honour,  (replied  Pat)  I  am,  sir,  the 
skeleton  of  the  5th  regiment  of  foot,  which 
has  just  marched  over  from  America.'9 
The  fact  was  so ; — for  such  was  the  car- 
nage of  that  disastrous  war,  that  only  the 
fat  soldier  and  Capt.  Wall  returned  to  Eu- 
rope, out  of  a  full  regiment  landed  in 
America. 


Mons.  G.  a  dancing  master,  being  once 
in  company  with  Mr.  P.  a  fencing  master, 
the  conversation  turned  upon  their  different 
professions,  and  each  supported  the  supe- 
riority of  his  talent  over  the  other.  At 
length  words  rose  very  high,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  determine  the  dispute  by  arms 
the  next  morning.  The  combatants  met; 
when  Mr.  P.  drew  his  sword,  and  the 
Mons.  his  kit,  and  began  to  play  a  minuet, 
saying,  "  why  don't  you  dance  ?"  Mr.  P. 
was  very  angry,  and  said  he  did  not  un- 
derstand being  trifled  with.  u  No,"  an- 
swered the  Mons.  "  1  don't  trifle  with  you, 
this  proves  the  superiority  of  my  profession, 
as  you  can  do  nothing  without  an  opponent, 
whereas  I  can  amuse  without  the  assistance 
of  any  one." 


Monsieur  Demoi  vre  was  well  known  over 
all  Europe  for  his  calculations,  his  depth 
of  thinking  as  a  philosopher ;  and  his  judg- 
ment as  a  mathematician  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. He  nevertheless  had  an  utter 
aversion  to  society,  particularly  at  table; 
and  in  order  to  avoid  company  in  this  re- 
spect, he  dined  for  many  years  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  by  himself.  Though  a  come- 
ly man  in  his  younger  days,  he  never  had 
any  intercourse  with  the  fair  sex ;  but  like 
the  great  Newton  when  he  approached  his 
end,  he  lamented  never  having  had  the 
curiosity  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  ladies.  Besides  Mons.  Demoivre,  other 
mathematicians  might  be  named,  who  being 
completely  absorbed  in  sines  and  tangents, 
have  entirely  forgot  to  consider  the  figure 
of  a  fine  woman. 

To  use  many  circumstances  ere  you  come 
to  matter  is  wearisome ;  and  to  use  none  at 
all,  is  but  blunt. 
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TO  HOPE. 

Oh !  why  lovely  hope !  wert  thou  given  to  those 
On  this  rude,  cruel  world,  who  can  weep  o'er 

their  woes  ? 
Why,  nurtur'd  of  Heaven !  descend  on  the  heart, 
That  bleeds  in  its  anguish,  when  friendships  de- 
part? 

Thou  whispering  Sylph !  in  this  valley  of  wo, 

Are  hearts,  through  whose  channels  no  warm  cur- 
rents flow ! 

Then  inspire  but  those  young,  who  in  feelin&are 
old, 

For  painless  is  death  to  the  senseless  and  cold. 

Ah,  yes\  when,  like  stream  from  an  ice-curtain'd 

urn, 
Jfegled  would  eitinguish  thy  flames  as  they  burn: 
How  bless'd  the  dull  heart  that  forgets  all  its  pains. 
As,  when  fires  die  away,  the  chill  altar  remains, 

Sweet  Hope  !  thou  hast  pleasur'd  my  bosom  ere- 

while, 
AHur'd  with  thy  music,  or  sooth 'd  with  thy  smile; 
Hast  borne  me  along  on  thy  pinions  of  light, 
Where  wishes  seem'd  genial,  and  landscapes  were 

bright. 

And  Fancy,  thy  blushing  young  sister,  was  there! 
Her  coy  little  fingers  would  dance  through  my 

hair; 
She  laugh 'd — yet  a  sadness  prophetic  of  ill, 
O'erbuug  her  meek  brow,  like  the  cloud  o'er  the 

rill. 

Her  eyes  hid  in  tear-drops,  she  pointed  the 

flowers, 
In  life's  early  pathway,  that  freshen  thy  bowers, 
Ingenuous,  yet  archly,  their  thorns  she  display 'd ; 
Sbe  wbisperd  of  love  by  indifference  repaid. 

Thus  lesson'd  in  doubt,  yet  my  young  heart 

would  glow, 
And  believe,  and  intrust,  and  drink  deeper  of  wo  1 
Then  Mirth,  like  a  sunbeam  that  glitters  through 

rain, 
Sweetly  peep'd   through  those  tears,   till  she 

sported  again. 

Then  thou,  fair  deceiver !  thy  legends  would  tell, 
With  confidence  prompting  my  bosom  to  swell ! 
To  perceive,  while  it  fondly  and  carelessly  rov'd, 
No  defect  in  the  beings  so  dearly  belov'd. 

Oh,  Hope !  lovely  Hope !  how  serene  looks  life's 

morn, 
While  thy  bright  bows  of  promise  the  heavens 

adorn — 
Tby  songs  fill  the  breezes — thy  flowers  deck  the 

groves, 
And  evYy  pulse  spirits  the  soul  to  its  loves. 

Then  Joy  pours  a  springtide  of  balm  on  the  heart, 
For,  haply,  some  sorrows  may  come  to  depart : 
Yes!  as  the  light  clouds  that  pass  over  the  moon 
They  darken  as  faintly— they  journey  as  soon. 


Bless'd  time!  when  thy  garden's  gay  loveliness 

shone, 
Its  sweet  all  undoubted,  its  bitter  unknown  ! 
The  wide-varied  world  was  that  garden  of  thine* 
The  sweet  every  heart  that  but  v  oxo'd  itself  mine' 

How  oft  in  that  season  of  blameless  delight, 
By  Hudson's  calm  wave,  on  some  clear  autumn 

night, 
Have  I  gaz'd  upon  heaven,  and  gratefully  free, 
Utter'd  thanks  for  the  friends  it  had  given  te  me. 

How  many  dear  bosoms  with  ardency  burn'd ! 
What  pledges  were  given — what  pledges  return  'd 
How  cruel  from  dreams  of  such  rapture  to  wake ! 
Yes !  they  stole  on  my  heart,  and  they  left  it  to 
break. 

Hope !  Hope ! — thou  hast  flown  from  thy  garden 

so  wild, 
Perchance  to  the  scenes  where  thy  infancy  smil'd  ! 
Yet,  surely  thou'lt  bless  from  yon  bright-bosom'd 

sky, 
The  heart  that  beats  constant  though  robb'dof  its 

joy. 

"  Why  constant  ?,r  cries  Hate,  "  when  theingrates 

have  torn 
Ev'ry  flower,  sweetly  bathing  in  truth's  glowing 

morn  ?" 
Away,  wrinkled  fiend !  to  thy  cavern  repair ! 
Affection  may  live  mid  the  glooms  of  despair. 

And  truly  I  lov'd  them  while  Hope  tripp'd  before! 
Oh !  still  let  me  love,  till  this  heart  throbs  no 

more  j 
How  fondly  they  proffer'  d— how  faithless  did 

prove! 
Oh !  let  me  forget,  or  remember  to  love. 

LEHIGH. 
May2toh,  1820. 

FOR  THE   LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET) 

TO  G.  OF  NEW-JERSEY. 

There  is  a  plant  of  lowly  birth, 

That  blossoms  in  the  shade, 
And  bends  its  pliant  stems  to  earth, 

Without  a  friendly  aid  ; — 
But  rais'd  by  some  propitious  band, 

It  blooms,  a  fresh  aspiring  vine ; 
Its  buds  unfold,  its  flowers  eipand, 

And  round  his  bower  its  tendrils  twine. 

Thou,  generous  G—  canst  soon  apply 

The  moral  of  my  line, 
The  emblematic  plant  ami, 

The  culturing  hand  was  thine, — 
And  could  I  pour  the  soothing  strain, 

That  softly  falls  on  sorrow's  ear, 
And  tuHs  the  agonies  of  pain, 

How  freely  were  it  offer'd  here ! 

There  is  a  friend,  whose  heart  was  form'd 

To  feel  another's  care  ; 
By  nature's  genial  sunshine  warm'd, 

Another's  bliss  to  share ; 
Such  friends,  in  life's  uneven  way, 

Were,  kindly  to  affliction  given, 
To  light  the  path  where  wanderers  stray, 

And  antedate  the  bliss  of  Heaven. 


There  is  a  joy,  that  lights  the  eye, 

When  youth  and  health  are  past, 
And  all  our  earthly  pleasures  fly, 

Like  leaves  before  the  blast ; 
That  joy,  O,  G— —  checks  the  throng 

Of  chilling  cares,  and  sorrow's  shock, 
And  plants  an  anchor  firm  and  strong, 

In  Heaven's  imperishable  rock. 

The  early  vow,  the  youthful  prayer, 

Assur'd  acceptance  meet, 
And  grief  that  seeks  its  solace  there, 

Shall  find  that  solace  sweet. 
Then  seek  the  bliss,  unchanged  by  time, 

The  conscious  sense  of  sin  forgiven. 
And  wake  the  harp,  whose  tones  sublime 

Echo  the  harmony  of  Heaven. 

CAROLINE  MATILDA. 

May  29tk. 


TOR  THE   LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

VERSES 

Written  on  bting  asked  to  Contribute  to  a  Utile 
Collection  of  Original  Poetry. 

Sad  was  the  strain  which  last  I  sung, 
And  then  away  the  harp  I  flung, 
And  vow'd  it  should  remain  unstrung. 

But  soon  I  beard,  from  sylvan  shade, 

A  sister's  voice — she  fondly  said, 

"  A  promise  better  broke  than  made.. 

"  Touch  yet  again  the  silent  string, 
Together  wild  notes  let  us  sing, 
The  votive  lay  together  bring." 

A  volume  seal's,  a  fountain  dry, 
A  lamp  extinct,  might  each  supply 
Emblem  of  such  a  wretch  as  I. 

For  where  my  mem'ry's  little  store, 
Of  gay  and  heart-beguiling  lore, 
Once  my  resource  but  now  no  more* 

Where  is  the  light  my  fancy  shed, 
Which  every  scene  with  joy  o'erspread/ 
And  care  and  sorrow  banished  ? 

And  where  of  springing  thought  the  flow, 
Not  strong,  nor  deep,  but  clear  I  know, 
And  bright  with  warm  affection's  glow  ? 

All,  all  are  fled — so  when  the  blast, 
With  lightning  through  the  vale  has  past, 
And  left  a  ruin  long  to  last. 

The  warblers  scar'd  avoid  the  bower, 
Made  vocal  once  at  noontide  hour, 
And  there  forgets  to  bloom  the  flower. 


FOR  THE   LADIES*  LITERARY  CABINET. 

REBUS. 

What's  crav'd  by  most  men,  yet  possess'd  by  a 

few  j 
What  the  wisest  and  best  of  all  mortals  do  ; 
The  name  of  a  god,  oft  the  breeder  of  strife ; 
An  ancient  much  fam'd  for  his  beautiful  wife ; 
What  many  a  youth  would  be  fain  to  possess. 
The  initials  of  these  united,  express 
The  name  of  a  thing,  which  I  leave  you  to  guess. 

^GIDIUS. 
BT  A  solution  it  requested. 


$3 


LADIES*  LITERARY  CABINET. 


FOR   THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

TO  HARKIET. 

There  liv'd  a  strange  and  wayward  wight, 
In  solitude's  most  cheerless  glen, — 

He  was  a  mental  anchorite, 
Self  exil'd  from  the  world  of  men. 

The  wond'ring  crowd  around  him  gaz'd; 
As  passing  onward,  sad  and  lone, 
He  seem'd  as  one  forlorn— unknown, 
Whom  neither  earth  nor  heaven  would  own  ! 

Or  when  he  paus'd  with  eye  amasj'd, 
And  vision  fix'd— as  one  who  dreams, 
Pond'ring  on  dark  mysterious  themes, 

The  wond'ring  crowd  observ'd — and  they 

Fix'd  on  him  a  suspicious  eye ; — 
He  met  their  glance — he  turn'd  away, 

And  wander'd — reckless,  where  or  why! 
Life  was  a  listless  duty  then  ;— 

He  liv'd,  that  duty  to  fulfil ; 

He  had  no  hope — he  felt  no  will,         » 

But  on  his  heart  was  preying  still 
The  pang  of  grief,  as  fierce  as  when 

The  scathing  blast  of  treachery's  flame, 

To  desolate  Via  boaoin  came  ! 

In  that  lone  hour  a  soothing  swell 

Of  melting  minstrelsy  arose ; 
The  strain  was  witching  sweet—- and  fell 

Obliterating  o'er  his  woes. 
He  turn'd  aside  to  weep— and  there, 

In  melancholy's  sad  attire, 

Was  one  who  swept  a  rustic  lyre, 

And,  sweetly  pensive  o'er  its  wire, 
Breath'd  out  her  bosom's  lonely  care. 

—Her  modest  screen  the  stranger  flung, 

And  stood  confese'd : — 'twas  HARRIET  sung ! 

It  pass'd ! — the  Out-law  stood  alone, 

In  the  dark  solitude  of  thought ; 
When  one  disguiid,  with  name  unknown, 

In  friendship' storm  y  his  presence  sought. 
She  rais'd  a  strain— 'twas  wild  and  warm ; 

He  answer'd  back : — again  the  maid 

Her  powers  of  minstrelsy  display'd ; 

But,  ah !  the  strain  the  hand  betray 'd ! 
For  HARRIET,  still  in  CONSTANCE'S  form, 

With  all  of  feeling— much  of  fire, 

Swept  HARRIET'S  sweetly  pensive  lyre  ! 
O.  or  New-Jersey. 

MayVMh,  1890. 

Corrinna,  quite  forty,  old,  ugly,  flefoTm'd— 
By  the  belles  and  the  beaux  quite  detested  and 

scorn'd, 
In  revenge  cast  about~for  wow  mankind  she  hated, 
Like  the  fox  with  the  grapes,  her  resentment  she 

sated. 

Now  a  hat  of  tremendous  dimensionsfoond  place, 
To  hide  her  grey  tresses  and  old  wilted  face  : 
And  she  ratl'd  against  marriage  with  such  pure 

vexation^ 
That  she'd  hinder  such  contracts—yes!— quite 

through  the  nation. 

Alas !  her  acquaintance  but  little  suspected 
That  the  friendship  of  such,  was  themselves  quite 

rejected ; 
And  old  maid  and  bad  wife,  if  in  bag  were  shaken, 
Then  the  first  that  came  out— O !  she'd  not  be 

mistaken. 


NEW-YORK, 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  3,  1820. 


THE  LAUNCH. 

We  deem  it  a  duty  to  mention  the  interesting 
spectacle  of  Tuesday— not  as  an  article  of  intel- 
ligence, for  half  our  readers  witnessed  it,  and  all 
of  them  know  it — but  as  an  event  intimately 
connected  with  the  history  of  our  rising  greatness, 
as  a  nation,  and,  therefore,  proper  to  be  recorded 
in  every  public  journal. 

On  Tuesday,  May  90,  1820,  was  launched 
from  the  Navy  Yard  in  Brooklyn,  the  elegant 
new  line  of  battle  ship,  Ohio  ;  built  by  Mr.  Hen- 
ry Eckford,  of  this  city.  Every  preparation  be- 
ing made  for  the  purpose,  at  about  twenty  mi- 
nutes past  eleven  o'clock,  she  glided  majestically 
into  her  appropriate  element,  amid  the  joyous 
acclamations  of  an  immense  concourse  of  spec-, 
tators. 

The  day  was  uncommonly  fine ;  and  not  only 
were  the  shores,  wharves,  and  roofs  of  houses, 
on  both  sides  the  river,  literally  covered  with 
people,  but  every  thing  that  could  float  was  put 
in  requisition,  to  accommodate  as  many  more 
on  the  water. 

On  descending  into  the  water,  the  Ohio  was 


friends  honoured  my  dramatic  trifles  with  their 
presence ;  the  consequences  resulting  from  this 
accident,  in  depriving  a  number  of  persons  of 
their  little  property  and  resources,  who  are  whol- 
ly dependant  on  the  Theatre,  are  truly  distress- 
ing ;  I  pray  you,  therefore,  to  take  back  this  sum, 
and  distribute  it  among  them,  corresponding  with 
their  losses  and  wants.  In  taking  this  step,  1 
persuade  myself  that  it  will  afford  you  as  much 
pleasure  In  administering  to  those  necessities,  as 
it  does  me  in  affording  the  means. 

For  your  jutt  appreciation  of  my  motives  in 
writing  those  pieces,  my  best  acknowledgments 
are  duj?.    I  am,  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

M.  M.  NOAH. 
S.  Price,  Esq. 
.Yew-  York,  Friday  morning,  May  26. 

At  ft  numerous  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  New- 
York,  friendly  to  the  Drama,  held  at  Washing 
ton-Hall,  on  Friday  evening,  E.  Ahdersokwes 
called  to  the  chair,  and  C.  C.  Cambrelesc 
appointed  secretary. 
The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were 

unanimously  adopted : 
Whereas  the  recent  calamity  in  the  destruction 

of  the  New -York  Theatre,  by  fire,  is  an  event 

deeply  to  be  deplored,  not  only  because  it  has 


greeted  by  the  thunder  of  American  cannon,  l.fora  period  deprived  many  persons  of  support, 


from  the  Washington  74,  at  the  Navy  Yard,  and 

from  the  sloop  of  war,  Hornet,  which  was  an* 

chored  in  the  stream,  decorated  with  the  flags  of 

all  nations.    Nothing  occurred  to  Interrupt  the 

j  pleasure  of  the  scene ;  from  which,  every  one 

|  retired  with  feelings  of  satisfaction  and  national 

I  pride. 

*  — 

THE  DRAMA. 
Sinee  the  destruction  of  the  Park  Theatre,  the 
Pavilion  in  Anthony-street,  has  been  fitted  up 
in  a  handsome  style,  and  is  now  opened  every 
evening,  to  a  very  fashionable  audience.    The 
managers  deserve  great  credit  for  thus  promptly  i 
finding  employment  for  those  who  are  dependant  j 
on  them  for  support.    Many  of  the  performers 
suffered  severely  in  the  loss  of  their  wardrobes, 
and  we  hope  a  generous  public  will  remember  , 
them  at  their  benefits.  | 

The  following  letters  exhibit  an  act  of  genero- ' 
sity  deserving  our  highest  commendation ;  and 
we  are  much  gratified  in  giving  them  publicity. 

Aw-  York,  May  25, 1820. 

M.  M.  Noah. 

Dear  Sir. — luclosed  you  have  #405,  12,  be- 
ing your  portion  of  the  cash  receipts  to  the  play  of 
last  evening.  The  motives  which  induced  you  to  j 
bring  forward  those  two  pieces  entitle  you  to  the  I 
thanks  of  every  well  wisher  of  the  Drama.  1 1 
beg  leave  now  to  offer  you  mine.  In  great  haste,  { 
yours  sincerely.  S.  PRICE. 


Dear  Sir — I  hasten  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  note  of  yesterday;  enclosing  the 
sum  of  #406  12-100,  being  my  portion  of  the 
cash  receipts  to  the  play  of  Wednesday  evening. 
The  destruction  of  the  Theatre  by  fire  at  any  pe- 
riod, could  not  fail  to  produce  sincere  regret,  but 
it  is  extremely  painful  to  me,  that  this  calamity 
|  should  have  occurred  on  a  night,  when  <o  many 


who  are  wholly  dependent  thereon,  but  entirely 
destroyed  all  the  conveniences  and  properties 
contained  in  that  elegant  establishment :  And 
whereas  a  well  regulated  Theatre  is  at  all  times 
deserving  of  the  patronage  of  an  enlightened 
and  liberal  community — Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  deplore  the  event 
which  has  involved  so  many  persons  in  distress*; 
and  whereas  the  Managers  have  announced  their 
intention  to  open  the  Anthony -street  Theatre, 
and  the  exertions  of  the  friends  of  the  Drama 
are  essential  to  the  encouragement  thereof— i&- 
solted,  that  this  meeting  will  unite  in  supporting 
the  same. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  earnestly  desire 
that  the  Theatre  may  be  rebuilt,  or  a  new  Thea- 
tre erected,  considering  it  necessary  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  city,  and  the  encouragement  of  li- 
terature and  the  aits,  that  a  proper  support  should 
be  afforded  to  the  Drama,  and  at  the  same  time 
an  opportunity  given  to.the  present  Managers  to 
repair  their  loss. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  twelve,  be  ap- 
pointed to  asiist  in  carrying  the  preceding  reso- 
;  lutions  into  effect. 

I  Resolved,  That  the  following  gentlemen  be  that 
!  committee  :-Dr.  David  Hosack,  Nathaniel  Prime, 
;  E.  Anderson,  Philip  Hone,  Charles  King,  Domi- 
|  nick  Lynch,  William  Grade,  David  C.  Colden, 
C.  C.  Cambreleng,  Hugh  Maxwell,  William 
Coleman,  and  John  Swart wout,  Esquires. 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  thanks  of  this 
meeting  be  given  to  M.  M.  Noah,  Esq.  for  the 
handsome  and  liberal  manner  in  which  he  hs? 
appropriated  the  proceeds  of  his  benefit  for  the 
relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  late  conflagration  of 
the  Theatre. 

E.  ANDERSON,  Chairman. 
C.  C.  Cambreleng,  Secretary. 
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HAMET.— AN  EASTERN  TALE. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  Bagdad,  the 
poorest,  but  most  contented,  was  Hamet, 
the  ropemaker ;  peace  dwelt  in  his  abode, 
and  cheerfulness  lightened  the  toil  by 
which  he  earned  a  scanty  subsistence. 
Often  did  he  share  his  morsel  with  the 
destitute  and  the  stranger,  and  never  did 
he  behold  with  unmoved  heart,  the  distress 
which  he  could  not  relieve. 

One  morning,  as  he  passed  the  house 
of  a  rich  merchant,  he  perceived  its  owner 
turning  from  his  gate  a  poor  dervise  who 
begged  an  alms.  This  sight  moved  the 
indignation  of  Hamet,  for  he  remembered 
that,  a  few  years  before,  the  merchant  had 
himself  tasted  of  the  bitter  cup  of  poverty. 
"  What,"  thought  he,  "  does  this  man, 
whom  the  bounty  of  Alia  hath  raised  from 
the  lowest  wretchedness,  refuse  to  bestow 
upon  the  poor  the  overflowings  of  his 
wealth  ?  Ah !  had  the  prophet  sent  me 
riches,  bow  differently  should  I  use  them ! 
When  did  I  refuse  to  divide  my  meal  with 
the  child  of  poverty  ?  When  did  I  neclect 
to  sooth  his  misery  with  the  language  of 
consolation  ?" 

For  the  first  time  the  heart  of  Hamet 
swelled  with  pride,  as  he  contrasted  him- 
self with  the  sordid  merchant.  He  re- 
garded his  lowly  condition  with  discontent, 
and  as  he  walked  musing  towards  his  home, 
he  dared  to  arraign  the  wisdom  of  Provi- 
dence, in  bestowing  its  gifts  upon  the  un- 
deserving. 

When  Hamet  retired  to  his  c«uch,  his 
mind  was  still  filled  with  these  thoughts. 
As  he  lay  indulging  them,  the  genius  Umri 
suddenly  stood  before  him.  "  How  is  it, 
Hamet,"  cried  he,  "  that  thou  regardest 
the  possessions  of  thy  neighbour  with  envy, 
and  thinkcst  thyself  less  favoured  by  Ilea-  i 
ven,  because  it  has  not  also  showered , 
riches  upon  thee?  Hast  thou  considered 
their  effects  upon  the  human  heart  ?  and 
kuowest  thou  not,  that  the  goodness  of 


Alia  often  retains  them,  lest  they  should 
corrupt  his  creatures  ?" 

Affrighted  at  the  splendour  which  sur- 
rounded the  genius,  whose  beautiful  coun- 
tenance shone  with  dazzling  lustre,  while 
his  severe  and  steadfast  gaze  seemed  to 
search  the  heart  of  the  trembling  mortal 
whom  he  addressed,  Hamet  prostrated 
himself  in  silence;  but  his  heart  refused 
assent  to  the  words  of  Umri,  and  in  his  se- 
cret soul  he  regretted  that  Alia  had  not 
showered  upon  him  the  gifts  of  fortune. 
"  Presumptuous  and  ungrateful  Hamet," 
resumed  the  genius  sternly,  "  thou  hast 
hitherto  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Heaven, 
but  thou  art  insensible  to  the  blessings  be- 
stowed upon  thee:  take,  then,  the  punish- 
ment of  thy  insensibility,  in  the  gratifica- 
tion of  thy  wish." 

Umri  breathed  upon  Hamet,  and  dis- 
appeared. At  the  same  moment,  Hamet 
perceived  on  each  side  of  his  couch,  an 
enormous  vase ;  one  was  filled  with  gold, 
and  the  other  with  diamonds,  whose  lustre 
dazzled  his  eyes.  The  delight  he  felt  at 
seeing  his  wish  thus  amply  Ratified,  ba- 
nished from  his  mind  the  terror  which  the 
last  words  of  the  genius  had  caused.  He 
rose  to  examine  his  treasure,  gazed  with 
rapture  upon  the  sparkling  gems,  and  mea- 
sured, again  and  again,  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  the  vases  which  contained  them. 
He  hastened  with  the  first  dawn  of  the 
morning  to  hire  a  house  more  worthy  of 
his  wealth ;  he  bought  the  most  costly  fur- 
niture, purchased  slaves,  and  relieved,  with 
unsparing  hand,  the  wants  of  all  who  ap- 
plied to  him.  It  was  soon  noised  abroad 
that  Hamet  had  suddenly  become  rich; 
his  neighbours  and  friends,  who  knew  the 
benevolence  of  his  heart,  rejoiced  in  his 
good  fortune,  and  hastened  to  partake  of 
it  with  him.  For  a  while  he  received  them 
graciously,  but  bis  heart  soon  became 
puffed  up  with  pride,  and  the  sight  of  his 
former  companions  grew  hateful  to  him, 
because  it  reminded  him  of  the  meanness 
of  his  original  condition ;  one  by  one  he 
banished  them  from  his  dwelling,  and  took 
in  their  places  flatterers,  who  filled  his 
ears  with  praises  of  his  wisdom  and  mag- 
nificence. 
By  degrees  his  senses  became  debauched ; 


mirth  and  revelry  reigned  in  his  habitation; 
his  seraglio  was  filled  with  the  fairest  vir- 
gins of  the  East,  and  Pleasure  courted 
him  in  all  her  various  forms.  For  a  time 
he  fancied  himself  happy,  but  satiety  and 
disgust  speedily  followed  in  the  train  of 
sensual  enjoyment ;  and.  Hamet,  disap- 
pointed of  the  bliss  which  he  sought,  dis- 
missed his  flatterers  and  his  mistresses,  and 
resolved  to  seek  in  some  new  pursuit  for 
more  permanent  enjoyment. 

While  his  mind  was  a  prey  to  languor, 
he  paid  a  visit  to  his  treasure,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  it  so  much  diminished. 
He  now,  for  the  first  time,  recollected  that 
his  riches,  though  great,  were  not  inex- 
haustible, and  he  resolved  to  be  more  cau- 
tions in  their  use.  His  board,  till  then, 
had  been  open  to  all  who  needed,  or  who 
chose  to  partake  of  his  hospitality ;  but  he 
ordered  that  strangers  should  be  admitted 
only  on  certain  days,  and  that  the  viands 
prepared  for  them  should  be  no  more  of  a 
costly  kind.  He  sold  several  of  his  slaves, 
and  dismissed  a  number  of  workmen  whom 
he  had  employed  to  embellish  his  gardens. 

He  resolved  that  he  would  frequently 
visit  and  inspect  his  treasure;  and  soon, 
;  these  visits  became  his  chief  delight.  By 
|  degrees,  the  spirit  of  avarice  took  entire 
possession  of  his  heart;  he  removed  from 
his  magnificent  house  to  a  mean  hovel, 
buried  his  treasure  beneath  the  floor  of  his 
dwelling,  and  giving  out  that  he  had  spent 
all  he  possessed,  assumed  the  garb  and 
appearance  of  poverty. 

As  he  was  one  day  returning  home,  he 
was  accosted  at  the  door  of  his  dwelling 
by  the  dervise  to  whom  the  merchant  had 
refused  an  alms.  "  My  son,"  said  the  holy 
man,  "  fatigue  and  sickness  have  exhaust- 
ed my  strength;  this  day  I  have  not  tasted 
bread ;  give  me,  then,  a  morsel  of  food, 
»  and  suffer  me  to  rest  my  weary  limbs  be- 
neath thy  roof:  so  shall  the  blessing  of 
Heaven  be  upon  thee,  and  thy  little  shall 
be  multiplied." 

While  the  dervise  was  speaking,  Hamet 
had  been  endeavouring  to  unlock  his  gate ; 
it  resisted  his  efforts,  and  though  he  roughly 
repulsed  the  dervise,  the  poor  old  man 
took  advantage  of  the  delay  to  renew  his 
entreaties.   "  Co,"  cried  Hamet,  "  to  the 
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rich  and  prosperous ;  why  dost  thou  solicit 
alms  from  one  as  poor  as  thyself?"  u  Thou 
canst  grant  me  at  least  a  shelter  for  the 
Bight,"  said  the  dervise.  At  that  moment 
the  key  turned  in  the  lock ;  Hamet  hastily 
entered ;  he  shut  the  gate  with  quickness 
on  the  old  man  who  was  about  to  follow, 
and  bade  him  begone.  Scarcely  had  he 
Uttered  the  words,  when  the  dervise  va- 
nished, and  in  his  place  he  beheld  the 
genius  Umri.  The  lightning  of  heaven 
would  have  a  palled  the  soul  of  Hamet, 
less  than  the  fire  which  flashed  from  the 
eyes  of  the  genius,  as  he  regarded  him 
with  a  look  of  indignation.  "  Wretch," 
cried  he,  "  every  way  unworthy  of  the 
favour  of  Heaven,  how  bitterly  didst  thou 
revile  the  inhumanity  of  the  merchant! 
and  yet  thou,  possessing  more  than  ten 
times  his  wealth,  art  still  more  inhuman, 
since  thou  dost  refuse  even  the  shelter  of 
thy  miserable  roof  to  the  servant  of  the 
prophet.  Receive  the  punishment  of  thy 
crime." 

Penetrated  with  terror,  Hamet  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  genius,  uttering 
a  loud  cry,  which  awoke  him.  He  found 
himself  on  his  couch  in  his  own  dwelling, 
and  he  saw,  by  the  first  beams  of  morning, 
the  implements  of  his  trade  scattered  round. 
As  he  recalled  to  his  mind  the  vision  of 
the  night,  he  praised  the  name  of  Alia  for 
the  instruction  conveyed  to  him  by  his 
dream ;  it  sunk  deep  into  his  heart ;  con- 
tent and  peace  returned  to  his  dwelling, 
and  he  adored  in  humble  gratitude  the  mys- 
terious ways  of  the  Most  High. 


.FOR  THB  LADIES9  LITERARY  CABINET. 

THE  MISCELLANIST  No.  IX. 

In  our  last  number,  we  enumerated  some 
of  the  beautiful  scenes  of  creation  : — the 
present  shall  be  allotted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  sublime*  In  some  instances, 
these  are  widely  separated,  and  easily  dis- 
cernible, from  the  beautiful ;  in  others,  they 
are  in  a  manner  blended  together,  and  form 
an  admirable  association.  A  flower,  died 
with  various  and  well  proportioned  hues,  is 
a  beautiful — a  raging  conflagration,  a  sub- 
lime object !  While  the  heavenly  bodies, 
from  their  vast  magnitude,  and  the  har- 
mony of  their  motions,  partake  of  the  pro- 
perties of  both. 

From  our  own  experience,  we  know  that 
the  immediate  causes  which  contribute  to 


the  sublime,  or  which  indeed  constitute  its 
essence,  are  vastness  of  extent,  depth, 
height,  obscurity,  confusion,  terror,  and 
evidences  of  the  exertion  of  great  strength 
and  power. 

Look  round  the  world — cast  your  eyes 
through  unbounded  creation — from  heaven 
to  earth — from  earth  to  heaven ;  and  say, 
do  not  sublime  objects  every  where  force 
themselves  upon  the  mind  ?  Ascend  the 
rugged  and  lofty  mountain,  and  look  over 
the  dreadfully  impending  precipice  upon 
the  vast  and  immeasurable  ocean.  How 
grand  the  prospect  .'—What  expansion  does 
it  produce,  and  amazement  of  soul !—  A  sud- 
den tempest  arises,  and  the  swelling  waves 
look  black  and  tremendous ! — With  rapid 
fury  it  falls  upon  the  ocean,  which  now 
rises  into  liquid  mountains,  aud  foams,  and 
awfully  roars. — Nothing  but  a  dreary  waste 
—a  boundless  prospect  of  confusion  and 
terror  is  presented  to  view ! — Dark  clouds 
roll  in  frightful  pomp,  and  hide  the  sun  and 
the  sky,  while  distant  thunders  re-echo 
through  the  vast  expanse  of  heaven ! — To 
complete  the  grandeur  of  the  scene,  night 
approaching,  throws  a  veil  of  darkness 
over  the  whole ;  and  sudden  flashes  of  light* 
ning,  at  dreadful  intervals,  just  serve  to  give 
a  transient  view  of  undescribable  horror  ! 
But—is  the  mariner  there  ?  Is  that  his  vessel 
|  which  is  tossed  up  to  the  heavens,  and 
again  plunges  headlong  into  the  deep  ?  Is 
that  the  cry  of  despair,  and  the  last  sad 
i  shriek  of  expiring  nature,  before  the  waves 
cover  them  for  ever  ?  Is  there  no  eye  to 
pity,-~-no  hand  to  snatch  them  from  the  de- 
vouring deep  ?  Yes ! — even  from  this  aw- 
ful elemental  war,  the  arm  of  Providence 
can  save. 

A  more  pleasing  instance  of  sublimity 
is  the  still  advancement  of  a  serene  even- 
ing, when  the  glare  and  hurry  of  the  day 
yield  to  deeper  and  yet  deeper  shades. 
Silence  pervades  the  universe !— The  richly 
variegated  landscape  loses  all  its  beauty ; 
and  Nature  is  beginning  her  repose.  What 
a  soothing,  solitary  sensation,  gradually 
steals  upon  the  soul !— How  do  all  her  fa- 
culties nobly  expand  ! 

What  phenomenon  in  nature  exhibits 
greater  power  exerted  ! — and  what,  there- 
fore, shows  more  of  the  terrible  sublime, 
than  an  earthquake  ?  Whole  cities  and  pro- 
vinces are  sunk  at  once  into  the  abyss  !— the 
sea  occupies  their  place,  and  land  rises 
where  the 'ocean  used  to  rage  .'—The  eternal 
mountains  totter  to  their  basis,  and  all  Na- 


ture trembles  as  if  her  dissolution  were  at 
hand. 

Can  any  thing  be  more  awfully  grand 
than  a  huge  volcano,  from  whose  top  bursts 
smoke  and  raging  flames,  mixed  with  cin- 
ders, rocks,  and  lava?  A  moment  it  is 
silent,  and  the  crater  seems  to  close  ! — 
Then,  with  a  thundering  noise,  it  pours 
forth  with  tenfold  fury,  threatening  sudden 
destruction  to  the  neighbouring  country, 
and  iUumines,  far  around,  the  gloom  of 
night.  Such  tremendous  scenes,  O!  Ve- 
suvius, and  yEtna  !  do  ye  display. 

View  now  the  unlimited  canopy  of  the 
heavens,  and  feed  your  mind  with  the  most 
ample  and  sublime  ideas.  This  is  the  au- 
gust temple  of  the  Deity ;  and  here,  his 
wisdom,  his  power,  and  his  munificence  are 
visibly  portrayed.  Here  the  sun  rolls  his 
flaming  chariot,  and  pours  down  a  flood  of 
glory  on  the  day !  and  in  the  night,  the 
moon,  and  ten  thousand  stars,  with  their 
fainter  radiance! — Here  worlds  of  vast 
magnitude,  move  with  inconceivable  velo- 
city, and  yet  preserve  the  most  perfect  and 
uninterrupted  harmony ! — Here  numberless 
systems  which  occupy  infinite  space,  per- 

;  form  their  ample  and  amazing  revolutions. 
And  what  a  glorious  idea  of  the  Creator 
does  it  inspire,  when  by  the  telescope  we 
discover  stars  innumerable,  suspended  in 
fields  of  ether,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
naked  eye;  and  as  our  glasses  become  more 

•  perfect,  others  shine  still  beyond  others, 
till  imagination  itself  fails  in  the  effort  to 
reach  the  limits  of  Nature  ? 

Omitting  that  species  of  the  beautiful  and 
sublime^  which  is  applicable  only  to  lan- 
guage, and  which  is  the  production  of  hu- 
man genius,  we  will  just  mention  the  beau- 
tiful and  sublime  in  morals : — These  are  in 
themselves  widely  different  from  natural 
beauty  and  sublimity — but  their  effects  on 
the  soul  are  very  similar :  they  create  de- 
light, and  cause  a  general  expansion.   The 

'  beautiful  in  morals  embraces  all  the  softer 
and  agreeable  virtues — those  which  flourish 
in  private  life,  and  which  are  the  lovely 

;  sources  of  domestic  .happiness.     They  ex- 

I  cite  sensations  of  pleasure,  which  seem 
nearly  allied  to  those  produced  by  beautiful 
external  objects;  but  they  raise  in  the 
mind  a  higher  degree  of  joy,  and  more  ex- 
quisite delight. 


-"  Is  aagbt  so  fair 


In  all  the  dewy  landscapes  of  the  spring ; 
In  the  bright  eye  of  Hespcr,  or  the  morn, 
In  Nature's  fairest  forms  ?— Is  aught  so  fair 
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As  virtuous  friendship  ? — As  the  candid  blush 
Of  him  who  strives  with  fortune  to  be  just  ? 
x    The  graceful  tear  that  streams  for  ot  her's  woes, 
Or  the  mild  majesty  of  private  life — 
Where  peace,  with  ever-blooming  olive  crowns 
The  gate,  where  honour's  liberal  hands  effuse 
Unenvied  treasures—  and  the  snowy  wings 
Ol  innocence  and  love  protect  the  scene  ?" 

The  sublime  in  morals  arises  from  some 
great  or  daring  exertion,  and  comprehends 
all  the  high  and  heroic  virtues.  Noble 
achievements  in  a  glorious  enterprise — the 
contempt  of  pleasures,  of  danger,  and  of 
death ;  and  a  "  great  man  struggling  in  the 
storms  of  fate,"  are  all  productive  of  this 
species  of  sublimity.  On  viewing  such  ex- 
am pies,  we  feel  undescrtbable  emotions; 
we  are  suddenly  raised  above  ourselves, 
and  are  inspired  with  the  same  greatness 
which  we  contemplate. 

"  Look  then  abroad  through  Nature;  to  the  range 
Of  planets,  suns,  and  adamantine  spheres, 
Wheeling  unshaken  through  the  void  immense. 
And  speak,  O,  man !  does  this  capacious  scene 
With  half  that  kindling  majesty,  dilate 
Thy  strong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  rose 
Refulgent  from  the  stroke  of  Caesar's  fate, 
Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots ;  and  his  arm 
Aloft  extending,  like  eternal  Jove, 
When  gnilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  call'd  aloud 
On  Tully's  name,  and  shook  bis  crimson  steel, 
And  bade  the  father  of  his  country  hail  ? 
For,  lo  !  the  tyrant  prostrate  in  the  dust, 
And  Rome  again  is  free." 

The  examples  of  great  and  good  charac- 
ters, and  all  the  wonders,  the  beauty,  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  universe,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  inspire  the  soul  of  man  with  great 
conceptions,  so  that  gradually  expanding, 
she  might  be  capable  of  contemplating 
that  Being,  whom  the  most  glorious  works 
of  creation  but  faintly  and  imperfectly  re- 
present. 


THE  MISCELLANIST. 


June  6ft,  1820. 


Mr.  Curran,  the  celebrated  barrister, 
was  walking  one  day  with  a  friend,  who 
was  extremely  nice  in  his  pronunciation : 
the  latter  hearing  a  person  near  him  saying 
cttrtmty  for  curiosity,  exclaimed, — "  Hew 
that  fellow  murders  the  English  language." 
u  Not  so  bad,"  said  Mr.  Curran,  "  he  has 
•nly  knocked  an  J  out."* 

An  Indian  Sachem  was  asked  whether 
his  subjects  were  free  :— "  Why  not,"  said 
he,  "  since.  I  myself  am  free,  though  their 
king?" 
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DESULTORY  THOUGHTS, 

Occasioned  by  reading  Longinus1  Treatise  on  Sub- 
limity. 

Dionysius  Longinus  was  the  second* 
person  we  have  any  account  of,  who  wrote 
a  treatise  on  the  sublime  ;  a  treatise  which 
has  been  allowed  by  all  good  judges  to 
consist  of  the  noblest  collection  of  thoughts 
the  human  mind  ever  produced ;  a  trea- 
tise in  which  the  nuthor,  while  he  describes 
the  beauties  of  other  writers,  displays  his 
own  in  so  doing. 

When  he  illustrates  any  beauty  in  style, 
he  draws  his  examples,  for  the  most  part; 
from  Homer;  whose  works  were  doubtless 
the  least  exceptionable  of  any  then  extant, 
particularly  his  Iliad.  Of  his  Odyssey, 
Longinus  speaks  thus  : — "  He  discovers  in 
his  Odyssey,  that  a  love  for  the  fabulous  in 
old  age,  is  indicative  of  a  great  genius  on 
the  decline — for  that  work  abounds  in  nar- 
ration which  is  peculiar  to  old  age.  Whence 
Homer  in  the  Odyssey,  may  be  compared 
to  the  setting  sun,  whose  magnitude  still 
remains,  though  it  abates  of  its  heat — as 
the  ocean  when  it  ebbs,  and  is  deserted 
by  its  shores,  points  out  how  far  it  has 
flowed,  so  also,  the  ebbing  of  the  sublimity 
of  Houier  in  the  Odyssey,  into  so  many  fa- 
bulous and  incredible  wanderings,  plainly 
show  how  sublime  he  once  had  been." 
And,  "  though  I  speak  of  old  age,  yet  it 
was  the  old  age  of  a  Homer."  After 
quoting  the  passage  from  the  Iliad,  in 
which  the  battle  of  the  gods  is  so  magnifi- 
cently described,  he  makes  this  very  judi- 
cious remark :— "  These  representations  as- 
sume indeed  a  terrible  aspect ;  but  unless 
meant  allegorically,  are  altogether  impious 
and  indecent ;  for  Homer,  in  recounting  the 
wounds,  quarrels,  punishments,  tears,  &c 
of  the  gods,  appears  to  me  to  have  raised 
his  heroes,  who  were  present  at  the  fight  of 
Troy,  to  the  height  of  gods,  and  degraded 
his  gods  to  the  low  condition  of  men." 

I  cannot  help  remarking  in  this  place, 
that  those  are  mistaken,  who  suppose  that 
any  intelligent  Grecian,  or  Roman,  ever 
believed  in  the  existence  of  so  many  dei- 
ties as  are  enumerated  in  the  heathen  my- 
thology. We  have  incontestible  proof  that 
these  deities  were  worshipped;  but  we 
have  no  proof  that  any,  except,  perhaps, 
some  of  the  ignorant  vulgar,  evertredited 


*  Cacilius,  a  Rhetorician  of  Sicily,  was  the  first. 
But  his  treatise  (Longinus  being  judge)  is  imperfect 
in  style  and  subject. 


their  existence.  It  is  manifest, that  Longi- 
nus' ideas  of  the  divinity  were  very  correct; 
for  he  says,  "  those  descriptions  of  Homer 
are  the  best,  in  which  he  represents  the 
Deity  as  he  really  is,  a  great  and  holy 
Being."  I  believe  it  is  generally  supposed, 
(and  many  arguments  might  be  brought  to 
establish  the  truth  of  such  a  supposition,) 
that  Plato,  Socrates,  and  other  celebrated 
ancients,  who  believed  that  the  soul  of  man 
is  immortal,  did  not  derive  their  convic- 
tions of  the  certainty  of  a  future  state,, 
solely  (or  at  all)  from  the  light  of  nature; 
but  also  from  the  writings  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, to  which  it  was  no  difficult  matter 
for  them  to  have  access.  Longinus  must  cer- 
tainly have  seen  them,  at  least  the  "  Pen- 
tateuch," or  five  books  of  Moses  5  else, 
why  do  we  find  the  following  in  the  ninth 
section  of  his  treatise : — "  And  with  the 
same  grandeur  of  expression,  Moses,  the 
lawgiver  of  the  Jews,  a  man  of  no  ordi- 
nary talents,  when  he  conceived  the  power 
of  the  Deity,  according  to  his  true  dignity, 
declared  it :  writing  thus  in  the  beginning 
of  his  laws  : — *  God  said,'  (says  he,)  what? 
'Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light ;  - 
let  the  earth  be,  and  it  was.' " 

And  I  would  ask — did  not  Homer  bor- 
row many  of  his  sublime  expressions  from 
the  Scriptures?  for  it  is  observable,  that 
we  can  find  passages  in  holy  writ,  parallel 
to  most  of  those  which  Longinus  adduces 
from  Homer,  as  instances  of  sublimity. 
Here  follow  too  remarkable  instances  which 
now  occur  to  me.— 

"  She  scarce  finds  room  to  move  her  head  in 

heaven! 
And  with  ber  feet  she  stalks  upon  the  earth." 

Hornet's  description  of  the  goddess  Discord. 
«  Thine  Almighty  word  touched  the  heaven, 
but  it  stood  upon  the  earth." 

Wisdom  of  Solomon.  J3p. 
"  The  mountains  trembled,  the  groves  bowed  in 
reverence — and  Troy  adored  the  immortal  foot- 
steps of  approaching  Neptune — while  his  crystal 
chariot  moves  smoothly  over  the  sea,  it  parts  asun- 
der with  pleasing  joy — the  whales  own  their  sove- 
reign, and  nimbly  leap  around  him.  The  horses 
wing  their  way. 

Homer's  Iliad,  13.  ver.  18,  37. 
"  He  stood — and  drvot  asunder  the  nations ; 
and  the  everlasting  mountains  were  scattered, 
and  the  perpetual  hills  did  bow. — Was  thy  wrath 
against  tbe  sea,  that  thou  didst  ride  upon  thine 
horses  and  thy  chariots  of  salvation  ? — The  moun- 
tains saw  thee,  and  they  trembled,  he.  Thou 
didst  walk  through  tbe  sea  with  thine  horses,  &c. 

Hab.  3d  ch. 

See  also  similar  passages  in  the  book  of 
Psalms. 

JEG1DIUS. 
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NIEUWENTYT'S  ADDRESS 

To  Married  Person*. 
[Translated  from  the  German.] 

It  is  not  good  weighing  one's  own  worth 
in  such  unequal  balances,  where  the  fea- 
ther of  opinion  turns  the  scales.  One 
spoke  can  never  stand  still,  while  the  whole 
wheel  turns  round.  Here  thou  may  est  show 
thy  wisdom,  in  spinning  a  fine  thread  out 
of  coarse  wool.  Do  not  hurt  him,  by  thy 
malice,  who  would  help  thee  in  thy  mar- 
riage. Who  would  plant  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance to  beat  down  an  aspen  leaf,  which, 
having  always  the  palsy,  will  fall  of  itself? 
This  piece  neither  desires  supplanters,  nor 
deserves  supporters.  It  comes  forth  as  a 
pressed  soldier — not  as  a  volunteer.  It 
flies  to  thy  city  of  refuge.  Accept  it  kindly. 

"  fluman  misery,"  says  an  Indian  phi- 
losopher, "  is,  to  divine  mercy,  as  a  black 
foil  to  a  sparkling  diamond,  or  as  a  sable 
cloud  to  the  sunbeams."  To  God's  om- 
niscience, there  is  nothing  invisible  ;  to 
Ood's  omnipotence,  there  is  nothing  impos- 
sible. He  that  made  man  meet  for  help, 
makes  a  meet  help  foj  man.  When  thou 
layest  out  for  such  a  good  on  earth,  look 
up  to  the  God  of  Heaven.  Let  him  make 
thy  choice  for  thee,  who  hath  made  his 
choice  of  thee*  Look  above  you,  before 
you  look  about  you.  Account  not  those 
the  most  worthy,  that  are  the  most  wealthy. 
Take  heed  of  paying  your  rent  to  a  bad 
landlord.  When  you  taste  of  the  stream, 
reflect  on  the  spring  that  feeds  it.  Mow 
thou  hast  four  eyes  for  thy  speculation, 
four  hands  for  thy  operation,  four  feet  for 
thy  ambulation,  and  four  shoulders  for  thy 
sustentation.  Pity  it  is  but  that  moon 
should  be  ever  in  eclipse,  that  will  not  ac- 
knowledge her  beams  to  be  borrowed  from 
the  sun.  He  that  praises  not  the  giver, 
prizes  not  the  gift.  And  so  I  pass  from 
the  agent  to  the  object — a  help. 

She  must  be  so  much,  and  no  less ;  and 
so  much,  and  no  more.  Our  ribs  were  not 
made  to  be  our  rulers.  They  are  not 
made  of  the  head,  to  claim  superiority. 
They  desert  the  order  of  nature,  that 
invert  the  order  of  nature.  Those  shoul- 
ders aspire  too  high,  that  content  not  them- 
selves with  a  place  below  the  head.  It  is, 
between  a  man  and  his  wife,  in  the  house, 
as  it  is  between  the  sun  and  moon,  in  the 
heavens ;  when  the  greater  light  goes  down, 
the  laser  light  gets  up  ;  when  the  one  ends 


in  setting,  the  other  begins  in  shining.  As 
Pharaoh  said  to  Joseph,  so  should  the  bus- 
band  say  to  his  wife — "  Thou  shah  be  over 
my  house,  and  according  unto  thy  word 
shall  all  my  people  be  ruled  ;  only  in  the 
throne  will  I  be  greater  than  thou."  The 
body  of  that  household  can  never  make  any 
good  motion,  whose  bones  are  out  of  place. 
The  woman  should  be  a  help  to  the  man 
in  these  four  things ; — to  his  piety,  by  the 
ferventness  of  her  excitation ;  to  his  socie- 
ty, by  thn  fragrantness  of  her  conversation  ; 
to  his  progeny,  by  the  fruitfulness  of  her 
education  ;  to  his  prosperity,  by  the  faith- 
fulness of  her  preservation. 

To  his  piety,  by  the  ferventness  of  her 
excitation.  In  some  families,  some  per- 
sons are  like  Jeremiah's  two  baskets  of  figs 
— "  one  very  good,  the  other  \ery  evil ;" 
or  like  fire  and  water — while  the  one  is 
flaming  in  devotion,  the  other  is  freezing 
in  corruption.  When  the  fore  horse  in  a 
team  will  not  draw,  he  wrongs  all  the  rest. 
When  the  general  of  an  army  forbids  a 
march,  all  the  soldiers  stand  still.  How 
did  Solomon's  idolatrous  wives  draw  away 
his  heart  from  heaven !  A  sinning  wife 
was  Satan's  first  ladder,  by  which  he 
scaled  the  walls  of  paradise,  and  took 
away  the  fort  royal  of  Adam's  heart  from 
him.  Thus,  she  that  should  have  been 
the  help  of  his  flesh,  became  the  hurt  of 
his  faith  5  and  she  that  should  have  been  a 
crown  on  his  head,  became  a  cross  on  his 
shoulders. 

A  help  to  his  society,  by  the  fragrantness 
of  her  conversation.  Man  is  an  affection- 
ate creature.  Now  the  woman's  behaviour 
should  be  such  towards  the  man,  as  to  re- 
quite his  affection  by  increasing  his  delec- 
tation. That  the  new-born  love  may  not 
be  blasted  as  soon  as  it  is  blossomed  ;  that 
it  may  not  be  ruined  before  it  be  rooted, 
a  spouse  should  carry  herself  to  her  hus- 
band as  not  to  disturb  his  love  by  her  con- 
tention, nor  to  destroy  his  love  by  her 
alienation.  Husband  and  wife  should  be 
like  two  candles  burning  together,  which 
make  the  house  more  lightsome — or  like 
two  fragrant  flowers  bound  up  in  one  nose- 
gay, .  that  augment  its  sweetness — or  like 
two  well-tuned  instruments,  which,  sound- 
ing together,  make  the  more  melodious 
music.  Husband  and  wife — what  are  they 
but  two  springs  meeting  and  joining  their 
streams,  and  making  but  one  current  ?  It 
J  is  an  unpleasing  spectacle  to  view  any  con- 
I  tcntion  in  this  conjunction. 


To  his  progeny,  by  the  fruitfulness  of 
her  education.  Those  are  not  mothers, 
but  monsters,  who,  whilst  they  should  be 
teaching  their  children  the  way  to  heaven 
with  their  lips,  are  leading  them  the  way 
to  destruction  with  their  lives.  Children 
are,  in  a  family,  what  passengers  are  in  a 
boat.  Husband  and  wife  are  a  pair  of  oars, 
to  row  them  to  their  destined  haven.  Let, 
then,  these  small  pieces  of  timber  be  hewed 
and  squared  for  the  celestial  building. 

A  help  to  his  prosperity,  by  her  faith- 
ful preservation  :  being  not  a  wanderer 
abroad,  but  a  worker  at  home.  She  must 
not  be  a  field  wife,  like  Dinah ;  nor  a  street 
wife,  like  Thamar ;  nor  a  window  wife, 
like  Jezabel.  As  the  man's  part  is  to  pro- 
vide industriously,  so  the  woman's  is  to 
preserve  discreetly.  The  one  must  not 
be  carelessly  wanting ;  the  other  must  not 
be  causelessly  wasting.  The  man  must  be 
seeking  with  diligence  j  the  woman  roust 
be  saving  with  providence.  The  cock  and 
hen  both  scrape  the  same  dust-heap,  to  pick 
up  something  for  the  little  chickens. 

Is  the  woman  to  be  a  help  to  the  man  ? 
Then  let  the  man  be  a  help  to  the  woman. 
What  makes  these  debtors  such  ill  pay- 
masters, but  because  they  look  at  what  is 
owing  to  them,  and  not  at  what  is  owing 
by  them  ? 

If  thou  wouldst  have  thy  wife's  reve- 
rence, let  her  have  thy  respect  To  force 
a  fear  from  this  relation,  is  that  which  nei- 
ther befits  the  husband's  authority  to  en- 
join, nor  the  wife's  duty  to  perform.  A 
wife  must  not  be  sharply  driven,  but  sweet- 
ly drawn.  Compassion  may  bend  her, 
but  compulsion  will  break  her.  Husband 
and  wife  should  act  towards  each  other  by 
consent,  and  not  by  constraint. 

To  be  preserved  from  a  bad  choice,  be 
careful  in  these  three  things  :  Choose  not 
for  beauty ;  choose  not  for  dowry  ;  choose 
not  for  dignity.  He  that  looks  for  beauty, 
buys  a  picture.  He  that  loves  for  dowry, 
makes  a  purchase.  He  that  leaps  for  dig- 
nity, marries  with  a  multitude  at  once. 
The  first  is  too  blind  to  be  directed  ;  the 
second  too  base  to  be  accepted ;  the  third 
too  bold  to  be  respected. 

To  conclude  :  Good  servants  are  a  great 
blessing  ;  good  children  a  greater  blessing ; 
but  a  good  wife  is  the  greatest  blessing. 
And  such  a  help  let  him  seek  for,  that  wants 
one — let  him  sigh  for,  that  hath  lost  one — 
and  let  him  take  pleasure  in.  that  enjoys  one. 

XPPX, 
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LOVE  A  UNIVERSAL  PRINCIPLE. 
[Continued  from  page  26.] 
That  eminent  intellect  is  not  always  ac- 
companied by  this  sensibility,  is  true ;  as 
in  some  celebrated  statesmen,  warriors, 
and  politicians,  who,  while  they  accom- 
plish great  designs,  and  affect  the  condi- 
tion of  a  whole  people  in  a  very  extraor- 
dinary manner,  are  themselves  enslaved 
by  mean   passions,  governed  by  narrow 
views,  and  characterized  by  hardness  of 
heart.     But  in  our  investigation  of  human 
nature,  it  is  highly  important  to  the  just- 
ness of  our  inference,  that  we  distinguish 
adventitious  from  real  greatness ;  that  we 
constantly  discriminate  between  the  charac- 
ter of  the  individual,  and  the  false  views 
which  his  station  or  his  fame  may  present. 
The  policy  of  statesmen,  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  warriors,  have  little  to  do  with  ge- 
nuine exhibitions  of  character:  it  is  true, 
these  men  act  powerfully  upon  the  out- 
ward circumstances  of  mankind,  but  they 
do  not  illustrate  the  species — they  do  not 
£ive  that  stamp  to  their  age — they  do  not 
give  that  efficient  impulse  to  the  human 
mind,  which  a  great  poet,  a  great  orator, 
or  even  a  great  actor  effects.     Those  men 
who  do,  or  who  might,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, operate  powerfully  upon  the 
sentiments  and  actions  of  their  fellow  men, 
are  the  men  of  unperverted  genius — and  of 
such  we  are  speaking.   Men  of  great  minds 
and  susceptible  hearts,  who  love  and  vene- 
rate human  nature;   and  never  magnify 
themselves,  till  they  cover  the  whole  sur- 
face of  their  conceptions  with  their  own 
exclusive  welfare,  and  exclusive  plans,  keep- 
ing in  view  all  other  existing  things,  as  re- 
latively   subordinate    to    their    self-love. 
While  philanthropy  glows  in  the  breast, 
and  animates  the  conduct  of  the  man  of 
genius,  there  is  another  modification  of 
hi*  affections,  which  is  the  source  of  his 
sweetest  pleasures,  and  which  affords  oc- 
casion to  the  most  beautiful  and  endearing 
exercise  of  all  his  faculties.     It  is  some 
single  preference — the  sentiment  of  conse- 
crated and  peculiar  friendship.     In  the  ob- 
ject of  this  attachment,,  the  great  man  be- 
holds his  personification  of  ideal  excellence: 
this  is  the  focus  which  concentrates  air  the 
scattered  rays  of  his  warm  affections ;  and 
upon  this  object  his  heart  feasts  and  re- 
poses itself,  when  other  excitements  fail — , 
when  other  hopes  vanish — when  other  lux- 1 


uries  satiate.  The  history  of  many  emi- 
nent men  establishes  this  fact: — Some  have 
mourned  through  life  the  want  of  this  un- 
speakable gift. 

u  When  I  die,"  says  Rousseau,  "  I  shall 
say  I  have  not  lived  ! — For  1  have  never 
known  the  reciprocal  feeling  of  enthusias- 
tic a  Section. — I  have  never  excited  the  ar- 
dent, inexpressible  fondness  I  have  ehe- 
rished  in  my  own  breast." 

Dean  Swift's  passion  for  Stella,  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  animadversion ;  he  did 
not  act  towards  her  with  generosity  ;  some 
inexplicable  motive — some  unprincipled 
whim,  perverted  his  attachment.  But  he 
loved  Stella  ! — What  friendship  he  felt  for 
her,  with  what  respect  he  honoured  her  cha- 
racter, with  what  admiration  he  regarded 
her  talents,  is  abundantly  proved  in  his  me- 
moir of  her,  written  just  after  her  death. 
When  they  resided  in  the  same  place,  they 
passed  every  day  together.  When  they 
were  separated,  the  Dean  addressed  to  her 
a  journal  of  his  studies,  his  business,  and 
his  sentiments. 

One  cannot  read  the  interesting  letters  of 
Burns,  without  learning  how  much  he  va- 
lued the  sentiment  of  friendship ;  and  how 
precious  to  him  was  the  generous  and  af- 
fectionate character  of  Mrs.  Dunlop;  whose 
sympathy,  and  tenderness,  and  good  offices, 
mitigated  the  sorrows,  and  cherished  the 
talents  of  this  unhappy  bard. 

The  coarseness  and  rudeness  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  manners,  are  as  frequently  re- 
membered, as  his  learning  and  his  elegance 
of  mind.  But  the  hardness  of  heart  which 
is  often  attributed  to  him  in  consequence  of 
his  manners,  is  a  false  imputation.  In  dif- 
ferent memorials  of  Dr.  Johnson,  are  the 
most  affecting  proofs  of  his  sensibility  to 
merit,  and  his  longing  regret  for  some  ob- 
ject to  participate  all  that  he  enjoyed  or  suf- 
fered. When  tho8ewhom  he  wished  to  please 
had  sunk  into  the  grave,  "  success  and 
miscarriage  were  empty  sounds"  to  him. 
His  faithful  attachment  to  the  blind  Anna 
Williams,  which  was  expressed  in  daily  at- 
tentions, perfect  confidence,  and  devout 
prayers,  affords  no  common  example  of 
friendship,  and  all  this  on  account  of  her 
misfortunes,  her  learning,  her  curiosity,  and 
her  wit. 

D'Alembert,  the  most  distinguished  man 
of  his  age  in  France,  was  so  depen- 
dent for  his  happiness  upon  Mademoiselle 
l'Espinasse,  that  on  her  death,  he  declared 
he  had  lost  the  very  sense  of  felicity. — 


That  his  studies  and  his  fame  had  ceased  to 
interest  him;  and,  that  he  must  mourn 
all  the  rest  of  his  days.  The  bitterness  of 
his  grief  made  him  an  object  of  commise- 
ration in  the  brilliant  society  of  Paris ;  and 
his  royal  patron,  Frederick  of  Prussia,  did 
not  disdain  to  condole  with  this  great  man 
in  his  affliction. 

Cowper,  of  all  poets  the  most  faultless,, 
and  the  most  infinitely  loved,  owed  his  in- 
spiration and  his  happiness  to  the  female 
friends  who  watched  every  delicate  emotion 
of  his  soul ;  and  cherished,  by  their  ten- 
der care,  every  sensitive  flower  which 
sprung  up  in  the  varied  garden  of  his  mind. 
Lady  Austen  wilL  be  for  ever  celebrated, 
as  she,  "  who  from  the  mind  of  Cowper, 
called  the  Task."*  Nor  will  that  venerable 
woman,t  "  whose  arm  for  twenty  winters- 
was  fast  locked"  within  the  poets,  ever  be 
forgotten.  The  devout  sense  with  which, 
Mr.  Cowper  regarded  these  blessings,  is 
beautifully  expressed  by  him  in  the  follow- 
ing lines : — 

"  Mysterious  are  his  ways !  whose  power 
Brings  forth  that  unexpected  hour, 
When  minds  that  never  met  before 
Shall  meet,  unite,  and  part  no  more. 
It  is  the  allotment  of  the  skies, 
The  hand  of  the  Supremely  Wise, 
That  guides  and  governs  our  affections, 
And  plans  and  orders  our  connexions. 
We  might  augment  the  list  of  distin- 
guished persons  of  both  sexes,  to  whom 
the  gift  of  talents,  and  the  patronage  of  so* 
ciety,  were  insufficient  to  confer  happiness, 
or  to  incite  to  the  display  of  talents.     But 
we  forbear — we  fear  we  have  already  tres- 
passed upon  the  patience  of  our  readers. 
Let  a  single  recollection  of  Mr,  Curran 
close  our  remarks  :— This  great  man's  emi- 
nence was  clouded,   and   his  heart  was 
deeply  wounded  by  domestic  disappoint* 
ments  ;  but  his  convivial  and  social  enjoy- 
ments were  not  only  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  his  gratification,  but  were  singu- 
larly refined  and  elevated ,-  his  fine  per- 
ception of  female  merit,  and  his  elegant 
homage  to  it,  are  charmingly  displayed  in 
the  following  imitation  of  the  Hebrew  style. 
ADDRESS  TO  LADY  RAWDON, 
Wtih  a  copy  of  Carolans  Irish  Air*. 
And  she  said  unto  her  people,  Lo  I  he 
is  a  wanderer,  and  in  sadness ;  go,  there* 
fore,  and  give  him  food,  that  he  be  not 
hungry — and  wine,  that  he  be  comforted;  - 
And  they  fed  him,  and  gave  him  wine, 


*  Mr.  Hayley's  Epitaph  on  Lady  Austen, 
f  Mrs.  Uuwin. 
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and  his  heart  was  glad.  And  when  he  was 
departing,  he  said  unto  her,  I  will  give  unto 
thee  a  book  :  it  containeth  the  songs  of  the 
bards  of  Erin,  of  the  bards  of  the  days  that 
are  gone.  And  these  bards  were  prophets, 
and  the  griefs  of  the  times  to  come  were 
showed  unto  them,  and  their  hearts  were 
sore  troubled,  and  their  songs — yea,  even 
the  songs  of  their  joy,  were  full  of  heavi- 
ness. This  book,  said  he,  will  I  give  thee, 
and  it  shall  be  a  memorial  of  the  favours 
thou  showedst  unto  me.  And  I  will  pray 
'  a  prayer  for  thee,  and  it  shall  be  heard, 
that  thy  days  may  be  happy,  and  that, 
if  sorrow  should  come  unto  thee,  it  may  be 
only  for  a  short  time,  and  that  thou  mayest 
find  comfort,  even  as  I  have  done,  so  that 
thou  mayest  say,  even  as  I  have  said, — ! 
Truly  I  did  not  take  heed  unto  my  words 
when  I  said  that  I  was  as  one  without 
hope :  surely  I  am  not  a  wanderer ;  nei- 
ther am  I  in  a  land  of  strangers. 


TRIFLES. 

A  French  wit  seeing  Tully's  works  in 
a  library,  exclaimed,  "Ah!  raon  cher 
Ciceron,  je  le  connois  bien ;  c'est  le  me* 
meque  Marc  Tulli." 

The  Seapoys  are  noted  for  their  care- 
lessness with  respect  to  death.  The  crime 
of  plundering  is  punished  by  hanging ;  and 
while  a  person  high  in  office  was  absent 
one  day  on  a  ride,  his  cook  was  apprehend- 
ed for  stealing  a  fowl.  On  his  return,  the 
roaster  being  informed  of  the  affair,  hasten- 
ed to  the  place  of  confinement,  and  began 
expostulating  with  the  Seapoy,  for  his  in- 
cautious behaviour ;  when  the  fellow  ex- 
claimed, "  Never  mind  me,  masser  $  mas- 
ser know  who  can  cook  his  dinner— food 
cook  in  next  tent."  "  Pooh  !  fellow,"  re- 
turned his  master,  "  1  care  not  about  the 
loss  of  my  dinner — I  must  go  to  the  go- 
vernor's house,  to  try  to  get  you  released." 
"  Oh !  never  mind  me  masser,  never  mind," 
replied  the  Seapoy,  "  too  hot  for  masser  to 
go  to  governor ;  me  care  not  for  hanging 
— good  cook  next  tent."  The  influence  of 
his  master,  however,  obtained  his  pardon  ; 
notwithstanding  the  trifling  value  he  was 
accustomed,  together  with  the  rest  of  the 
Seapoys,  to  set  upon  life.  This  circum- 
stance is  a  fact,  and  can  be  well  attested. 

Once  when  John  Kemble  played  Hamlet 
in  the  country,  the  gentleman  who  acted 
Guildenstcrn  was,  or  imagiued  himself  to 


be,  a  capital  musician.  Hamlet  asks  him 
— %i  will  you  play  upon  this  pipe  ?"  "  My 
lord,  I  cannot." — "  I  pray  you" — "  Be- 
lieve me,  I  cannot" — "  I  do  beseech  you." 
"  Well,  if  your  lordship  insists  on  it,  I 
shall  do  as  well  as  I  can" — and,  to  the 
confusion  of  Hamlet,  and  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  the  audience,  he  played  God  save 
the  King. 

Some  years  ago,  a  Mr.  Dickson,  who 
was  Provost  of  Dundee,  in  Scotland,  died, 
and  by  will  left  the  sum  of  one  guinea  to  a 
person  to  compose  an  epitaph  upon  him  ; 
which  sum  he  directed  three  executors  to 
pay.  The  executors,  thinking  to  defraud 
the  poet,  agreed  to  meet  and  share  the 
guinea  among  them,  each  contributing  a 
line  to  the  epitaph,  as  follows  : 

1st.  Here  lies  Dickson,  Provost  of  Dundee, 
2d.  Here  lies  Dickson— here  lies  he. 

The  third  was  embarrassed  for  some 
time ;  but,  unwilling  to  lose  his  share  of  | 
the  guinea,  vociferously  bawled, 
Hallelujah,  Halleluje. 

When  Fenelon  was  almoner  to  Louis 
XIV.  his  majesty  was  astonished  to  find, 
one  Sunday,  instead  of  a  numerous  con- 
gregation, only  him  and  the  priest.  "  What 
is  the  reason  of  this  ?"  said  the  king.  "  I 
caused  to  be  given  out,  sire,"  replied  he, 
"  that  your  majesty  did  not  attend  chapel 
to-day,  that  you  might  know  who  came 
to  worship  God,  and  who  to  flatter  the 
king." 

In  a  neighbouring  village  lived  a  very 
honest,  wealthy  farmer,  who,   having  a 
number  of  hirelings  hoeing  in  a  field,  went 
one  day,  about  eleven  o'clock,  to  see  how  j 
his  work  went  on.     Finding  one  of  them  i 
sitting  still,  he  reproved  him  for  his  idle- 1 
ness.     The  man  answered,  "  I  thirst  for 
the  spirit. "~-"  Grog,  you  mean,  I  suppose," 
says  the  farmer :  "  but  if  the  good  book 
teaches  you  to  thirst  after  the  spirit,  it 
says  also,  'Hoe !  every  one  that  thirsteth.' " 


The  domestic  virtues  of  George  III. 
were  amply  exemplified  in  the  following 
anecdote.  His  Majesty  had  gone  one  day 
into  the  nursery,  among  the  Princes,  who 
were  then  very  young,  and  was  entering, 
with  a  great  deal  of  spirit,  into  their  little 
sports,  when  the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
his  brother,  opened  the  door  and  looked 


in.  On  the  Duke's  expressing,  by  his  looks^ 
some  little  surprise,  his  Majesty  said,  "  You 
seem  to  wonder  that  I  should  thus  enter- 
tain myself;  only  wait  till  you  are  a  father 
and  your  wonder  will  cease." 

When  the  late  King  visited  Portsmouth 
in  1789,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  grand 
review,  h$  was  much  pleased  with  the  fol- 
lowing bon  mot  of  Lord  Lothian.  A  boy 
mounted  aloft,  with  such  agility  as  to  sur- 
prise every  spectator.  The  King  said  to 
his  Lordship,  "Lothian!  I  have  heard 
much  of  your  agility ;  let  us  see  you  run  up 
after  that  boy."—"  Sir,"  said  Lord  Lothi- 
an, "  it  is  my  duty  to  follow  your  Majesty." 

When  his  majesty  was  about  to  return 
thauks  to  the  Almighty  in  public,  after  his 
happy  recovery  in  the  year  1789,  he  was 
advised  to  keep  himself  very  warm  when 
he  visited  St.  Paul's  cathedra]  for  that  pur- 
pose. "  I  hope,"  replied  he,  "  I  shall 
never  feel  cold  at  church." 

Important  to  Old  Bachelors. — A  ques- 
tion has  been  gravely  discussed  in  the  Mis- 
souri papers,  "  which  ought  to  attract  the 
solemn  attention  of  that  unfortunate  class 
of  wights,  old  bachelors."  The  proposi- 
tion was,  to  exclude,  or  render  them  ineli- 
gible as  members  of  convention,  which  was 
to  assemble  this  month  to  fornra  state  con- 
stitution. One  essay  upon  the  subject, 
states  that  "  such  a  mode  of  living  operates, 
though  indirectly,  as  a  robbery  or  plunder 
upon  the  tender  feelings  of  those  whom 
nature  has  peculiarly  endowed  with  the 
charms  of  love  and  affection."  It  denoun- 
ces "  bachelors,  who  have  seen  thirty  years, 
as  settled  sinners,  deaf  to  the  loud  voice 
of  genuine  and  uncorrvpted  nature,  who 
have  scorned  the  repeated  admonitions  o/# 
morality  and  religion.97 

The  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Morning 
Chronicle  suggests,  that  a  part  of  the  de- 
legates to  form  the  constitution,  in  order  to 
secure  a  faithful  attention  to  this  important 
subject,  should  be  elected  from  the  respect- 
able sisterhood  of  Old  Maids,  as  having 
paramount  claims  to  be  heard  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  only  difficulty  apprehended  by 
the  Chronicle,  is,  that  the  debates  might  be 
too  protracted  and  loquacious.       [C.  Ad* 

A  money  lender  serves  you  in  the  pre- 
sent tense ;  be  binds  you  in  the  conditional 
mood  ;  keeps  you  in  the  subjunctive  ;  and 
ruins  you  in  the  future  f 
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POETRY. 


FOR  THE  LADIES   LITERACY  CABINET. 

MATERNAL  EFFUSION, 

On  reeeivmg,  from  my  brother,  a  profit  likeness 

of  my  little  Son. 

0b,  precious  gift !  still  will  I  bold  it  dear, 
And  o'er  it  shed  affection's  lonely  tear, 
While  with  maternal  ecstasy  I  trace 
The  lines  of  thought  that  shade  the  pensive  face. 

Dear,  lovely  boy  !  thy  widow'd  mother's  heart 
Has  keenly  felt,  'twas  agony  to  part ! 
And  oft  the  scene  on  mem'ry  Vpa<;e  will  glow, 
And  light  anew  the  half  extinguisb'd  wo. 

Yet  duly  urg'd !  and  Hope  with  brow  serene, 
Id  sun-bright  visions  clad  the  future  scene ! 
When  thou,  my  child !  with  filial  love  might  shed 
Affection's  dew  upon  thy  mother's  head. 

Methinks  I  see  upon  thy  youthful  face, 
Love's  artless  smile,  and  mild  reflection's  trace. 
I  see  thy  placid  brow  with  sweetness  fraught, 
Yet  lightly  shaded  o'er  with  pensive  thought. 

For  thee,  my  son !  when  morning  lights  the  skies, 
A  mother's  orisons  with  fervour  rise ; — 
To  thee,  my  son !  with  every  closing  day, 
A  mother's  tender  recollections  stray. 

0 !  ever  free  from  vanity  and  strife, 
Flow  the  calm  tenure  of  thy  peaceful  life, 
Blest  with  the  joys  a  virtuous  heart  can  prove. 
The  sweet  approving  smile  of  those  we  love. 

For  thee  may  Knowledge  spread  her  ample  page, 
And  Science  dawn  upon  thy  early  age ; 
And  heavenly  Hope,  like  orient  sunbeams,  shed 
The  light  of  piety  upon  thy  bead. 

And  if,  perchance  though  life  is  brilliant  now, 
And  joy  and  love  sit  smiling  on  thy  brow ; 
The  unfolding  page  of  future  years  may  show, 
For  thee  some  portion  of  allotted  wo.  • 

O!  then  may  holy  Resignation  spread 
Her  snow-white  mantle  o'er  thy  aching  head  ! 
Till  Heaven  shall  call  thee  to  a  purer  sphere, 
To  soar  with  those  who  lov'd  and  watch'd  thee 
here. 

CAROLINE  MATILDA. 
June  3d. 

FOR  TBS   LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINS* 

Dim  shades  of  evening  o'er  me  close, 

And  fast  the  stars  appear ; 
The  ship  from  home  the  night* wind  blows. 

And  yet  I  shed  no  tear. 

The  pennons  point  from  shore  away, 

And  surges  urge  us  on : —     N 
Sweep  on,  my  bark !  why  should  I  stay 

Midst  scenes  whence  joy  is  gone  ? 

Let  thunders  crash,  and  dark  waves  roll, 

The  vessel  o'er  them  dart ; 
'Tis  better  than  a  stormy  soul— 

The  tempest  of  the  heart ! 


The  lightning's  flash  shall  light  the  track, 

That  leads  to  shores  unknown  ; 
And  Fancy's  bird  shall  ne'er  wing  back, 

To  griefs  from  which  I've  flown. 

The  morning's  dawn  shall  show  the  main, 

And  travellers  of  the  deep  ; 
Before  I'd  see  my  home  again, 

I'd  dive  to  them  and  sleep. 

Man  every  yard  !  the  topsails  set! 

Let  not  to-morrow's  light 
Reveal  one  spire  or  hill ; — forget 

My  soul,  their  once  lov'd  height. 

And  thou !  frail  wretch,  whose  tearful  eye, 
And  trembling  cheek,  can  show 

Of  vice  the  tear— of  love  the  sigh— 
And  sadd'ning  signs  of  wo. 

Lo !  from  that  steep  where  late  you  saw 
Hope,  pleasure,  joy,  and  love ; 

Led  on  in  chains  of  cold  despair — 
Far  from  your  wiles  remove. 

Thy  province  'twas,  may  *t  ever  be, 

Thus  other's  hopes  to  blast, 
For  thine  are  gone :— ab,  God !  with  me 

Twas  the  first  beam  and  last! 

Frail  heart!  why  tell  of  griefs  the  wind 
On  which  none  else  will  dwell  ? 

No  man  to  me  was  ever  kind — 
Land  of  my  birth,  farewell! 

SAILOR  YOUTH. 

FOR  THE   LADIES'   LITERARY  CAB  MET. 

PERPETUAL  MOTION. 

Says  Tom  to  Ned,  the  other  day, 

As  they  were  strolling  down  Broadway; 

Perhaps  you've  read  of  Solomon, 

The  wisest  man — king  David's  son — 

Or  of  Isaac  Newton,  with  sense  profound, 

Who  shrewdly  guess'd — this  world  ran  round; 

Not  like  the  Chinese,  whose  genius  rare, 

Would  make  this  world  of  ours,*— square ; 

But  if  you  have  heard  of  them,  or  not, 

To  me,  it  matters  scarce  a  jot, 

For  in  knowledge,  I  do  them  surpass — . 

As  much,  as  the  diamond  does  the  glass; 

For  in  my  head  there  runs  a  notion, 

That  I've  brought  to  light  perpetual  motion: 

But  it  is  not  made  on  an  "  inclined  plane/' 

To  run  down  hill,  then  up  again ; 

Nor  is  it  made  with  strings  and  wheels, 

That  twist  about  like  tortur'd  eels; 

But  mine  existed  in  days  of  yore, 

Five  thousand  years  ago  or  more  ; 

From  morn  to  night  it's  always  used, 

And  often  times  it  is  abused  ; 

But  if  the  owner  is  quite  willing, 

It  can  set  your  inmost  soul  a  thrilling ; 

It's  the  most  precious  theme  that  e'er  was  sung, 

For  it's  dear,  delightful  woman's  tongue. 

CONSTANT1US. 


"  I'll  follow  thy  fortune,  a  termagant  cries," 
Whose  extravagance  caus'd  all  the  evil; 

"  That  were  some  consolation,"  the  husband 
replies, 
"  For  my  fortune  has  gone  to  the  devil." 


FOR  THE   LADIES   LITERARY   CABINET. 

LAMENT  FOR  BLANCH, 

The  sentimental  Kitten,  who  was  unfortunately 
Drowned  in  the  Houseionick. 

Poor  Blanch  !  on  thy  deserted  tomb 

No  snow -drops  spring — no  wild-flowers  bloom ! 

But  cold  the  dark  blue  waters  wave, 

Above  thy  sad  and  sunless  grave. 

No  more  on  Housetontck's  strand, 
Thou  It  watch  the  finny  tribe  at  play ; 

No  more  upon  its  spray  beat  sand, 
Thou'It  frisk  the  summer  hours  away. 

The  spirit  of  the  evening  gale, 
Shall  hover  round  thine  early  tomb, 

And  wild  melodious  voices  wail, 
Tby  broken  heart  and  mournful  doom 

And  I  will  think  on  thee,  and  weep! 
For  lone  and  low  thy  relics  sleep, 
And  cold  the  dark  blue  waters  wave, 
Above  th/sad  and  sunless  grave. 

MATILDA. 

FOR    THE   EADIES'  LITERABT  ?ABIVST\ 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A   YELEOW-BIBD; 

Poor  little  Bob!  thy  day* are  gone— 

Thy  warblings  all  are  o'er ; 
Untimely  laid  beneath  a  stone, 

Thou  charm 'st  the  ear  no  more; 

Ah  !  now  sweet  bird,  each  April  morn 

Shall  call  on  thee  in  vain  ; 
And  May's  soft  smiles  will  ne'er  return: 

To  wake  the  lively  strain. 

No  more  from  tbee,  at  early  dawn 

Shall  rapt'rous  notes  arise  ; 
Nor  more  for  thee  the  cheering  sun 

Shall  gild  the  eastern  skies. 

But  darkness  on  thy  little  urn, 

Shall  lay  its  withering  spell ; 
And  one  long  night  for  ever  close 

Around  thy  peaceful  cell. 

While  fond  remembrance  promptsjhe  sigh?. 

Or  unavailing  tear, 
Thy  mistress  oft,  in  grief  shall  say, 

"  A  favourite  bird  lies  here." 

MART. 


CURE  FOR  CORNS. 

Upon  your  corn  a  piece  of  cotton  lay, 
And  over  it  a  linen  rag  display ; 
Then  round  it  tight  a  bit  of  worsted  bind, 
And  in  three  months  no  corn  you'll  ever  find. 
This  care's  infallible,  for  all  that  grows 
In  shape  of  corns  upon  old  women's  toes; 
If  doubted,   "  read,  try,  judge,"  and  you  11 

confess, 
That  every  corny  toe  its  power  must  bless. 

"  My  wife's  so  very  bad,"  cried  Will, 

"  1  fear  she  ne'er  will  hold  if, — 
She  beeps  her  bed !" — "  Mine's  worse,"  said  Phih 

"  The  jade  has  just  bow  sold  it." 
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FOR  THE  LADIES*  LITE  BAR  V   CABINET. 

TO  G.  OF  NEW-JERSEY. 

From  that  lone  glen  where  dwells  that  wigltf, 
That  sad,  selfexiVd  anchorite ! 
There  rose  a  strain  so  sweetly  wild. 
That  Sadness  rais'd  her  head  and  smil'd ; 
The  smile  was  foHow'd  by  a  tear, 
There  was  so  much  of  pathos  there. 

And  there  was  one  who  heard  that  strain, 

And  felt  inspir'd  to  sing  again ! 

The  lyre  she  swept  by  grief  was  strung. 

O'er  it  a  trembling  hand  she  flung  ; 

Her  strains  were  sad,  untaught,  and  wild, 

For  she  was  Sorrow's  early  child !  , 

And  many  a  year  that  rustic  lyre 
Had  been  her  all !  that  could  inspire 
A  short-liv'd  bliss — a  transient  glow, 
To  light  the  darkness  of  her  wo : 
Sometimes  her  wild  notes  were  reprov'd, 
Tet  still  her  lyre  she  dearly  lov'd. 

And  very  oft  she  rais'd  a  strain 
To  wake  that  minstrel*  lyre  again  ; 
For  much  she  lov'd  to  hear  its  tone, 
Which  sooth'd  all  sorrows  but  his  own, 
And  deem'd  no  other  lyre  could  be 
Touch'd  with  such  powers  of  minstrelsey. 

And  once  a -simple  screen  she  drew, 
To  hide  her  from  the  public  view ; 
But,  ah  !  the  minstrel  knew  the  strain. 
And  answer'd  back  its  notes  again ; 
For  what  can  hide  from  souls  refin'd, 
The  glimpses  of  a  kindred  mind  ? 

HARRIET. 

FOR  THE   LADIES'  LITIRAST  CABINET. 

ANSWER 
To  the  Rebut  in  the  last  Number* 

I  really  shall  say,  although  no  necromancer, 
A  REBUS  is  both  the  question  and  answer. 

NEW  REBUS. 

My  first  supports  aloft  in  air, 
The  numerous  feathered  tribe ; 

A  tree,  bards,  will  my  next  declare ; 
My  last,  a  weight  decide. 

But  these  trnnspos'd  and  plac'd  aright, 

Present  at  once  to  view, 
A  hero  fam'd  in  martial  fight, — 

The  darling  of  his  country  too. 

A.  M. 

On  two  Broihert,  named  Joseph  and  Joe  Merrit ; 
the  firtt  a  pious  Chrbtian,  mid  the  last  a  noto- 
rious Drunkard. 
This  pious  saint,  and  drunken  sot, 

Were  both  of  equal  merit ; 
And  daily  testified  their  zeal, 
By  thirsting  for  the  spirit. 

Joseph  by  drinking  from  its  streams, 

Grew  inter  every  day  ; 
But  Joe,  by  quenching  oft  his  thirst, 

Threw  all  his  wks  away. 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY,  JUNE  10,  1820. 

REMOVAL. 
The  office  x>(  the  Ladies*  Literary  Cabinet,  is 
removed  to  No.  194  Greenwich-street,  in  the  j! 
Bookstore  of  Messrs.  A.  St  J.  W.  PICKET,  where  j( 
(be  Editor  and  Publisher  solicit  a  continuance  of  j 
that  patronge  with  which  they  have  hitherto  |l 
been  honoured. 


HEMAN  HOWLETT, 

Agent  for  the  Ladies'  Literary  Cabinet  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, has  opened  an  office  at  No.  187  South 
Front-street,  where  a  variety  of  BOOKS  and 
STATIONARY  are  kept  constantly  for  sale, 
comprising  all  the  JVw  Publications. 

THE  MELODIST. 

The  fifteenth  number  of  the  Melodist  is  already 
published ;  and  the  sixteenth,  which  completes  a 
volume,  will  be  ready  for  delivery  in  a  few  days, 
accompanied  with  a  Title  page  and  Index.  Com- 
plete sets  of  the  work  can  be  obtained  of  the 
Publisher,  at  the  Bookstore  of  Messrs.  A.  fc  J.  W. 
PICKET,  No.  194  Greenwich-street.  The  se- 
cond volume  will  be  devoted  principally  to  ap- 
proved Comic  and  National  Songs.  Like  the  first, 
it  will  be  issued  in  weekly  numbers,  but  not  de- 
livered by  a  carrier;  instead  of  which,  (he  num- 
bers will  be  deposited  in  some  of  the  principal 
Bookstores  m  the  city,  and  advertised  for  sale,  at 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  each. 

AMERICAN  POPULAR  LESSONS, 
For  Sale  at  the  Bookstore  of  Messrs.  A.  If  J.  W. 

Picket,  194  Greenwich-street. 
The  great  demand  for  this  useful  work,  and  a 
desire  to  place  it  in  the  power  of  parents  in  every 
station  of  life,  to  furnish  their  children  with  so 
entertaining  an  instructor,  has  induced  the  pub- 
lisher to  reduce  the  price  to  thirty-seven  and  a 
half  cents  each.  The  usual  deduction  to  Book- 
sellers and  Teachers. 

PARASOLS. 

Guard  your  complexions.— Our  (mr  readers  are 
again  reminded,  that  by  walking  to  No  60  Maid- 
en-lane, they  may  procure  Parasols  of  the  newest 
fashions ;  as  Messrs.  Martinot  h  Roe  keep  on 
hand  a  large  and  fashionable  assortment  of  these 
seasonable  articles,  adapted  in  style  to  the  various 
tastes  of  the  ladies ;  and  in  price,  to  the  present 
pressure  of  the  times. 

MUSIC,  PAINTING,  AND  DANCING. 
We  would  again  remind  the  ladies,  that  the  ele- 
gant arts  of  MUSIC  and  DANCING  continue  to 
be  taught  by  ANGELICA  MARTIN,  at  No.  19 
Warren-street,  where  MINIATURES  are  painted 
in  the  most  accurate  manner  by  Mr.  Martin. 

NIPPLE  SHIELDS. 

Mr.  Appleton's  patent  Nipple  Shields,  by  which 
an  infant  can  draw  the  sorest  nipples  without 
any  pain  to  its  mother,  are  prepared  ready  for 
use,  and  for  sale  by  Mrs.  Willis,  at  No.  28  Elm- 
street,  between  Pearl  and  Duane  streets,  three 
doors  from  Pearl -street. 


MRS.  BARNES1  BENEFIT. 
We  remind  our  fair  readers  that  Mrs.  Barnes' 
benefit  takes  place  on  Monday  evening  next,  at 
the  Anthony-street  theatre.  When  it  is  recol- 
lected that  this  lady  was  disappointed  from  taking 
her  benefit  before,  on  account  of  the  destruction 
of  the  park  theatre,  and  that  by  that  distressing 
calamity,  she  was  a  considerable  loser,  we  hope 
they  will  readily  come  forward  to  assist  one  who 
is  an  ornament  to  their  Sex. 


Solutions  of  the  Problem  for  Chest  Players. 

As  there  appears  to  be  a  diversity  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  Problem  in  last  week's  paper,  we 
have  selected  one  answer  in  favour  of  each 
j      theory,  and  leave  our  readers  to  decide. 

j     The  rule  in  all  cases  is,  that  when  the  king  is 
,  attacked  by  an  adverse  piece,  be  must  either 
i  take  it,  or  remove  into  an  open  house,  or  inter- 
',',  pose  a  piece ;  if  he  can  do  neither  of  these,  he  is 
I1  check-mated,  and  loses  the  game.    The  white 
|j  can  do  neither.    That  the  queen  can  take  the 
-\  rook,  is  evident  for  this  reason: — the  pawn  does 
-!  not  receive  a  rook's  commission  untH  the  white 
j i  king  is  warned  of  his  danger,  and  of  course  his 
(the  rooks)  power  of  action  is  suspended  until 
|  tbe  king  is  released.    It  may  be  said,  that  as  it  is 
j  tbe  white's  move,  tbe  rook  will  take  the  black 
j  king,  and  thus  destroy  tbe  power  of  the  queen ; 
I  this  argument  is  founded  on  a  rule  that  is  some- 
times laid  down,  that  the  king  loses  the  game 
!  when  he  is  so  placed  that  he  might  be  taken,  if 
;  he  was  any  other  piece.   The  following  example 
j  will  prove  this  rule  to  be  inaccurate.     In  tbe 
!  course  of  a  game  a  king  is  placed  in  check,  and 
|  it  is  not  discovered  by  either  party  till  many  sub- 
!  sequent  moves ;  the  checking  piece  is  not  allow- 
ed to  take  the  king,  but  must  warn  him  of  his 
danger;  and  If  he  cannot  or  does  not  defend 
himself,  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  game  is  lost. 
In  the  last  edition  of  Philador's  Analysis,  it  is 
expressly  declared  that  tbe  king  can  never  be 
taken.  I  therefore  conclude,  that  tbe  queen  may 
take  tbe  rook,  and  that  she  wins  the  game. 

A.  B.C. 
abotrxr. 
When  I  first  eiamined  tbe  situation  of  this 
game,  I  was  inclined  to  decide  in  favour  of  the 
|  black;  but  on  re-examination,  lam  induced  to 
;  change  my  mind.    The  queen  has  always  a  right 
;|  to  move  on  any  square  within  her  sphere  of  ac- 
tion, with  this  exception,  that  she  cannot  open 
check.    In  this  case  the  queen  does  not  open 
|'  check  when  she  commences  to  move,  nor  until 
|  her  move  is  completed  is  her  king  exposed ; — 
1  let  us  suppose  the  queen  stands  on  her  king's  third 
square,  would  it  not  tie  a  contradiction  in  terms 
tj  to  say  that  the  queen  opens  check,  by  taking  the 
i  rook?  and  if  she  does  not  open  check  in  this 
|  case,  I  do  not  see  that  she  does  from  the  one  pro- 
posed ;  and,  therefore,  I  would  decide  that  the 
'  queen  may  take  the  rook,  and  that  the  white 
.  wins,  by  taking  the  black  king. 

'  CA1US. 

j  ANOTHER. 


jj  The  black  queen  cannot  take  the  white  rook* 
j'  because  the  white  pawn  thereby  becomes  a 
j  rook,  which  can  end  the  game  by  taking  the 
!!  black  king. 
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RESIGNATION, 

AN  ORIGINAL  TALK. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

All  eyes  were  directed  to  the  stranger, 
as  lie  pronounced  the  words  which  con- 
clude the  preceding  chapter;  but  as  he 
evinced  no  disposition  to  explain  their 
meaning,  curiosity  remained  unsatisfied. 
During  dinner  he  preserved  a  thoughtful 
silence,  except  when  compelled,  by  the 
laws  of  etiquette,  to  acknowledge  the 
polite  attentions  be  received.  But  when 
prepared  to  depart,  he  again  expressed 
his  thanks,  and  informed  his  generous  en- 
tertainers that  the  grateful  object  of  their 
hospitality  was  Louis  D'Espiaville,  late 
commandant  of  the  citadel  at  Basseterre, 
in- the  island  of  Goadaioupe,  (which  had 
been  recently  surrendered  to  the  British,) 
member  of  the  French  legion  of  honour,  &c. 
and  now  on  furlough,  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  the  United  States  on  private  busi- 
ness of  the  first  importance. 

"  Should  the  object  of  my  tour  be  fortun- 
ately realised,"  added  he,  "  I  shall  con- 
sider myself  bound  in  duty  to  revisit  this 
hospitable  mansion,  and  let  its  benevolent 
inmates  participate  in  my  happiness.  But 
if  disappointment  await  me,  I  shall  in- 
stantly fly  from  your  happy  country,  and 
in  the  tumults  of  distracted  Europe  en 
deavour  to- forget"   ■    ■    ■ 

The  unfinished  sentence  died  on  his 
tongue  j  he  made  his>parting  bow,  mount- 
ed his  horse,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 
What  would  not  the  females  have  given 
to  have  beard  that  unfinished  sentence 
completed  ?" 

Numerous  and  various  were  the  conjec- 
tures of  our  cottagers,  respecting  the  his- 
tory of  this  interesting  stranger;  but  these 
were  soon  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a 
new  visiter,  which  was  no  other  than 
Freeman  himself. 

4t  Why  this  is  an  agreeable  surprise/' 


exclaimed  Matilda;  "We  did  not  expect 
you  until  to-morrow." 

"  Was  suCh  the  message  of  my  avant 
courier?  How  is  this,  Fitzallan?" 

"  What  could  you  expect  from  an  Irish 
courier  ?  Ladies,  it  had  like  to  have  es- 
caped my  memory :— -Freeman  comes  here 
to-night." 

"  And  when  goes  hence  ?"  asked  Au- 
gusta. 

"  My  instructions  do  not  extend  so  Jar 
as  to  answer  that.  But  I  presume  to-mor- 
row will  not  be  the  day,  as  it  is  the  anni- 
versary of  fair  Augusta's  nativity." 

Our  heroine  had  by  this  time,  sufficient- 
ly recovered  her  strength  and  spirits,  to 
revisit  the  parlour,  which  now  contained 
as  happy  a  circle,  with  the  exception  of 
one  individual,  as  ever  enjoyed  a  summer 
evening  on  the  romantic  borders  of  the 
Passaic. 

The  promised  fete  in  honour  of  Augus- 
ta's birth-day,  was  to  take  place  on  the 
morrow,  when  many  visiters  were  expect- 
ed from  the  city,  and  still  more  from  the 
country  seats  in  the  neighbourhood.  All 
was  bustle  and  preparation  among  the  ser- 
vants, and  Augusta  was  incessantly  en- 
gaged in  rehearsing  some  new  lessons  in 
music,  for  the  occasion. 

Freeman  had  now  become  the  openly 
avowed  lover  of  Adelaide  Dupont;  and 
Fitzallan  might  be  said  to  be  nearly  on 
the  same  footing  with  Matilda.  Augusta's 
heart,  we  have  before  intimated,  was  al- 
ready disposed  of;  but  her  lover  has  not 
yet  made  his  appearance  on  the  stage. 
The  fear  of  offending  her  aunt  and  cousin, 
induced  her  to  treat  our  heroine  civilly ; 
while  she  secretly  cherished  the  most  in- 
veterate hatred  towards  her.  From  the 
evening  on  which  she  clandestinely  listened 
to  the  balcony  tete-a-tete,  she  had  made  it 
her  whole  study  to  dissolve  a  connexion 
which  she  considered  degrading  to  an  Eng- 
lish family,  remotely  related  to  the  younger 
branch  of  a  noble  house.  To  effect  her 
purpose,  she  had  seized  hold  of  Bellamy's 
attentions  to  Adelaide  which  she  repre- 
sented to  her  cousin  in  such  a  light  as  to 
excite  doubts  and  suspicions  in  his  mind, 

[The  assignation  in  the  Fairy9*  Grotto, 
had  been  overheard  by  this  fair  piece  of 


mischief,  and  promptly  communicated  to 
Freeman.  The  result  is  known  to  the 
reader. 

The  sudden  illness  of  Adelaide,  how* 
ever,  and  the  consequent  visit  of  her  re- 
verend guardian,  produced  an  eclaircisse- 
nient  which  at  once  opened  the  eyes  of 
Freeman  to  the  perfidy  of  Bellamy  and 
the.pitiful  malice  of  Augusta,  against  whom 
hf  now  felt  a  resentment  which  he  found 
it  difficult  to  conceal.  Still,  however,  as 
the  preparations  for  her  birth-day  party 
had  been  commenced,  and  the  invitations 
given,  before  the  discovery  alluded  to,  he 
could  do  no  less  than  honour  it  with  his 
presence;  especially  as  the  scene  might 
have  a  tendency  to  promote  the  recovery 
of  the  lovely  convalescent  patient,  who 
had  nearly  fallen  a  victim  to  his  own  mis* 
taken  magnanimity. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Freeman 
informed  the  ladies,  that  among  their  ex- 
pected guests,  on  the  following  day,  would 
be  a  distinguished  young  foreigner,  who 
bad,  since  his  first  arrival  from  Furorm, 
been  the  worshipped  star  in  the  hemisphere 
of  fashion.  This  intelligence,  as  may  be 
supposed,  was  not  received  with*  the  most 
frigid  indifference  by  his  fair  auditors.  The 
countenance  of  Augusta,  in  particular, 
was  instantly  brightened;  for  the  word 
foreigner  alone,  unattended  by  the  two 
delightful  epithets  with  which  Freeman 
had  now  associated  it,  was  always  suffi- 
cient to  interest  her  feelings.  But  a  young, 
fashionable,  and  dktinguMed  European— 
perhaps  of  noble  family — there  was  magic 
in  the  idea,  for  it  unfolded  to  her  view 
some  of  the  most  delightful  visions  of  ro- 
mance. After  a  momentary  silence,  she 
ventured  to  ask— 

"  What  is  he,  cousin  George  ?" 

"  What  I  have  just  described  him. 
You  do  not  ask  who  ?" 

"  As  a  star,"  said  Fitzallan,  "he  has 
doubtless  revolved  in  the  orbit  which  sur- 
rounds the  fair  Augusta." 

«  I  presume  not,"  replied  Freeman ; 
"  for  my  own  acquaintance  with  him  has 
not  been -of  three  week's  standing.  His 
permanent  residence  is  at  the  seat  of  go* 
vernment." 

"Then   it  is  not  only  possible,  but 
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highly  probable,"  observed  Matilda ;  "  for 
you  must  know,  Mr.  Fitzallan,  that  ray 
sister  was  at  Washington  during  the  whole 
of  last  winter,  with  her  friend,  the  lady 
of  the  English  consul." 

« Indeed !"  exclaimed  Fitzallan.  "  Why 
then  it  is  probable— for  it  is  a  consul-ge- 
neral of  whom  we  are  now  speaking." 

"  And  one  who.  must  have  been  received 
during  Augusta's  visit,"  added  Freeman. 
"  Perhaps  she  may  recollect  his  name  or 
title — here  is  his  card." 

Fortunately  for  Augusta,  the  situation 
of  the  light  compelled  her  to  change  her 
position,  in  order  to  decypher  the  address. 
Adelaide,  alone,  caught  a  glimpse  of  her 
countenance  ;  and  noticed,  with  astonish- 
ment, the  various  and  rapid  changes  it 
underwent.  Without  making  any  remark, 
however,  she  returned  the  card  to  Free- 
man, who  read  it  aloud. 

The  fact  is,  Augusta  had,  during  her 
residence  at  the  seat  of  government,  farm- 
ed a  secret  attachment,  and  the  name 
which  had  just  saluted  her  eye  and  ear, 
was  that  of  her  lover,  the  charge  des 
affaires  and  consul-general  of  his  Majesty 
the  king  of  Holland,  residing  near  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  This 
accomplished  foreigner  had  singled  her  from 
the  splendid  galaxy  of  congregated  beauty, 
wealth,  and  fashion,  which  every  winter 
adorns  the  capital  of  the  United  States, 
as  alone  worthy  of  his  attentions  and  ad- 
miration. This  was  a  glorious  triumph  to 
a  female  of  Augusta  Pemberton's  semi- 
meats;  for  this  was  the  very  point  to  which 
•he  had  ever  been  aspiring.  To  her  limit- 
ed understanding,  it  appeared  that  she  was 
beloved  and  addressed  by  a  foreign  minis- 
ter, or  an  ambassador  from  the  court  of 
Holland — a  being,  not  only  noble,  but 
even  familiar  with  royalty/  Her  golden 
dream  was  out;  she  had  made  a  conquest 
worthy  of  herself— exactly  congenial  to 
her  wishes,  and  found  no  difficulty  in 
schooling  her  heart  to  love  in  return. 

There  was  only  one  circumstance  that 
prevented  her  happiness  being  complete; 
and  that  was,  the  injunction  of  secrecy 
imposed  on  her  by  the  lord  of  her  affections. 
His  fortune  was  immense;  but,  at  present, 
unfortunately  out  of  his  reach,  being  in 
the  hands  of  a  superannuated  old  baron, 
his  father,  who  insisted  on  bis  marrying  a 
German  lady  of  quality,  for  whom  he  had 
no  affection.  In  order  to  obtain  his  fortune, 
ir  was  necessary  to  deceive  the  old  man 


with  false  hopes  of  his  ultimate  compliance; 
and  this  plan  would  be  totally  defeated, 
should  the  secret  of  his  American  connex- 
ion get  wind,'  and  some  busy  meddling 
friend  convey  the  intelligence  to  his  father. 
These  reasons  appeared  unanswerable, 
and  the  romantic  Augusta  was  finally  pre- 
vailed on  to  consent  to  a  clandestine  mar- 
riage, which  was  to  take  place  as  soon  as 
the  consul's  business  could  be  so  arranged 
as  to  enable  him  to  leave  Washington.  In 
the  mean  time,  they  kept  up  a  tender 
epistolary  correspondence,  and  the  reader 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  state  of  Au- 
gusta's affections,  as  well  as  the  extent -of 
her  intellect,  when  it  is  added,  that  this 
correspondence  was  carried  on  under  the 
fanciful  signatures  of  Antony  and  Cleopa- 
tra !  while  the  secret  remained  safely  lock- 
ed in  the  breasts  of  the  lovers.  No  won- 
der, then,  that  Augusta  was  agitated  on 
suddenly  learning  that  her  dear  Antony 
was  not  only  acquainted  with  her  cousin, 
but  had  been  invited  by  him  to  the  cele- 
bration of  ber  birth-day. 

[To  be  continued.] 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

ON  SCANDAL. 

We  often  see  how  possible  it  is  for  a  per- 
son to  feel,  as  well  as  to  profess  and  write 
a  just  abhorrence  of  the  vice  of  scandal,  and 
yet  become  connected  with,  nay,  a  pro- 
moter of  the  plans  in  the  mischief  it  occa- 
sions. 

No  one  inveighs  with  more  warmth  or 
more  seeming  sincerity  against  the  vice  of 
scandal,  than  Clarinda ;  she  never  speaks 
evil  of  any  living  creature  with  a  malignant 
intention;  but  then  she  possesses,  in  a 
very  unusual  degree,  those  talents  which 
we  seldom  see  bartered  for  conversation,  of 
which  they  do  not,  in  reality,  belong,  nor 
ought  they  indeed  to  have  the  least  connex- 
ion. Her  conversation,  however,  is  not  cal- 
culatedtoamuse  in  mixed  companies, though 
she  may  be  admired  by  some  for  an  agreea- 
ble vivacity,  for  her  plain  and  placid  ad- 
dress. She  never  designedly  invents  an  in- 
jurious tale,  yet  she  allows  herself  such  lati- 
tude in  the  relation  of  those  she  has  heard 
from  others,  and  has  so  little  scruple  as  to  the 
mode  of  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  a  trea- 
cherous memory,  that  her  narrations  are  fre- 
quently productive  of  consequences,  little 
less  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  society,  than 
the  moat  artful  falsehood,  directly  invented 


for  the  purposes  of  calumny.     O  f  tie  mm 
decetpervertere  divinam  mentempoetarum. 

Euphrasia  values  herself  upon  her  love 
of  truth ;  she  also  relates  what  she  bears 
with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness ;  but 
then  she  has  the  most  implicit  confidence 
in  the  veracity  of  others,  and  never  refuses 
her  belief  to  any 'tale,  however  spoken, 
however  absurd  or  incredible.  Nor  is  the 
curiosity  of  this  good  woman  by  any  means 
inferior  to  her  credulity;  yet  she,  like  Cla- 
rinda, has  no  malignant  views  in  the  indul- 
gence of  thfe  propensity.  Her  education 
has  been  somewhat  confined,  and  she  sel- 
dom shows  any  taste  for  any  of  those  pur- 
suits which  are  calculated  to  occupy  a  va- 
cant mind.  It  is  then  for  the  sake  of  flirt- 
ing and  amusement,  that  Euphrasia  seeks 
to  listen  to  the  private  histories  and  ex- 
pressions of  others :  she  does  not  repeat 
them  because  there  is  no  other  topic  on 
which  she  is  able  to  converse,  but  from  the 
effect  of  weak  and  incongruous  reasoning. 
Euphrasia  is  not  so  wholly  insignificant  as 
women  of  this  description  often  are ;  for 
constitutional  indolence,  rather  than  want 
of  capacity,  has  prevented,  and  prevents 
her  from  engaging  in  more  laudable  pur- 
suits. Great,  however,  would  be  her  sur- 
prise and  concern,  if  she  knew  that  she 
was  the  -instrument  of  promoting  the  cir- 
culation ef  reports  injurious  to  the  best  and 
most  amiable  characters. 

1  do  not  intend  to  say,  that  scandal  is 
nourished  so  much  in  the  minds  'of  these 
two  females,  as  to  render  them  objects  al- 
together unworthy  of  some  attention ;  we 
most  appreciate  their  attainments,  if  they 
lessen  them  themselves,  and  grieve  over 
such  follies,  ill  suited  to  the  soil  in  which 
they  are  now  propagated. 

Every  one  knows  how  many  ways  there 
are  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  slander,  with- 
out having  recourse  to  the  aid  of  absolute 
falsehood.  Clarinda  and  Euprhasia  stop 
short  of  this,  and  therefore  believe  them- 
selves to  be  wholly  guiltless  of  the  vice  in 
question ;  and  yet,  were  it  possible  to  re- 
trace to  its  source  every  cross-bitten  tale, 
the  origin  of  which  is  almost  sure  to  be 
sought  for  in  vain  by  those  who  suffer  from 
its  effects,  they  would  find,  with  surprise 
and  regret,  that  many  of  them  were  owing 
to  their  misrepresentations.  •  Nor  does  the 
mischief  rest  here  ;  malevolent  and  design- 
ing confidentials,  who  know  their  weakness, 
make  them  the  tools  of  circulating  those 
calumnies,  which  would  fail  of  producing 
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their  intended  effect,  were  the  authors  of 
them  to  appear  as  active  agents  in  the  bu 
siness. 

The  foregoing  characters  have  so  little 
singularity  in  them,  that  almost  every  rea- 
der will  he  able  to  discover,  in  the  circle  of 
his  acquaintance,  more  than  one,  perhaps, 
to  whom  they  bear  seme  degree  of  resem- 
blance ;  and  possibly  others  may  occur  to 
his  recollection,  who,  though  differing  in 
some  of  the  features,  may  yet  possess  that 
particular  trait  for  which  these  were  se- 
lected on  the  present  occasion. 

QUIETA  MEUS. 


AVARICE  PUNISHED.— A  MORAL  TALE. 

George  M ,  a  gay,  fluttering  young 

fellow,  with  a  very  handsome  fortune,  in- 
dependent of  his  father,  at  whose  death  he 
bad  reason  to  expect,  as  he  was  his  only 
son,  a  considerable  addition,  showed  his 
good  taste  by  falling  in  love  with  a  Miss 
Penton,  who  had  many  useful  and  agreea- 
ble accomplishments;  and  he  showed,  at 
the  same  time,  a  generous  disposition,  as 
her  fortune  was  too  small  to  be  an  object. 
In  this  mercenary  age  a  generous  lover  is 
rather  a  phenomenon,  and  whenever  he  ap- 
pears, is.  more  ridiculed  than  applauded. 
Several  of  George's  worldly  friends  were 
provokingly  merry  at  his  eagerness  to  rush 
into  the  marriage  state,  without  improving 
his  circumstances. 

Miss  Penton  had,  long  before  George 
addressed  her  in  the  wished-for  state,  felt 
a  tender  inclination  for  him,  and  that  in- 
clination was  increased  by  the  generosity 
of  his  behaviour. 

George  had  dangled  after  so  many  girls, 
whispering  soft  nothings  in  their  ears,  but 
never  coming  to  the  point,  that  he  was  pro- 
nounced, on  account  of  his  fickleness,  to 
be  in  no  danger  of  matrimony.  Those 
friends  of  his,  therefore,  who  laughed  at 
him  when  they  heard  of  his  attachment  to 
Miss  Penton,  were  extremely  surprised 
when  he  told  them  that  his  wedding-day 
was  absolutely  fixed. 

Miss  Penton,  while  the  preparations 
were  making  for  her  marriage  with  the  man 
who  was  necessary  to  her  happiness,  re- 
ceived many  previous  congratulations  from 
people  who  had  a  particular  regard  for  her, 
and  she  received  them  with  a  sincere  satis- 
faction, being  too  much  flattered  by  her  ap- 
proaching prospects,  to  entertain  a  thought 
of  her  lover's  inconstancy.  Orphan  a1 
clie  was,  and  slenderly  provided  for,  in 


oos  equence  of  the  indiscretions  of  her  fa- 
ther, who  after  having  broke  his  wife's 
heart,  had,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  laid  violent 
hands  on  himself,  she  looked  upon  Mr. 
M's  distinguishing  carriage  to  her,  as  a  pro- 
vidential event,  and  prepared  for  the  final 
completion  of  her  wishes  with  pleasure  in- 
expressible. 

Some  deeply  reflecting  ladies  will  be  apt 
to  say,  perhaps,  that  the  woman,  who  feels 
herself  so  satisfied  before  the  last  ceremony 
is  performed,  too  hastily  confides  in  the 
fidelity  of  her  lover,  and  leaves  her  mind 
unguarded  against  a  disappointment,  aris- 
ing from  bis  desertion.  Miss  Penton  was  too 
much  under  the  influence  of  love,  to  be 
swayed  by  such  considerations;  she  there- 
fore gave  a  loose  to  the  emotions  of  her 
heart,  and  firmly  relied  on  Mr.  M's  carrying 
his  generous  designs,  in  her  favour,  into 
execution,  on  the  day  appointed. 

On  the  evening  before  that  day,  George 
was  engaged  with  a  party  of  his  select 
friends,  to  whom  he  gave  a  very  elegant 
entertainment.  They  were  all  very  merry 
on  the  occasion,  and  nobody  in  the  room 
set  it  more  loudly  in  a  roar,  than  George 
himself,  who  was  extravagantly  facetious, 
and  threw  but  more  strokes  of  high  humour, 
than  ever  he  had  till  that  night.  They 
played  at  cards  till  the  morning  was  pretty 
far  advanced,  and  George  left  the  place 
with  such  an  addition  to  his  fortune,  that  he 
hardly  knew  h6w  he  got  home,  so  much 
was  he  intoxicated  with  his  success. 

When  he  came  home,  he  found  a  note 
from  Miss  Penton,  in  which  she  gently  chid 
him  for  his  delay,  but  in  the  most  delicate 
terms;  and  declared,  at  the  same  time, 
that  she  was  apprehensive  of  his  being  sud- 
denly taken  ill,  as  she  had  not  seen  him  at 
the  hour  appointed,  the  preceding  day. 

George,  before  this  note  was  put  into  his 
hand  by  his  servant,  had  totally  forgot  that 
his  wedding-day  was  actually  arrived ;  but 
the  contents  of  it  sufficiently  reminded  him 
of  his  matrimonial  proceedings.  He  did 
not,  however,  on  the  recollection  of  his  wed- 
ding-day, find  himself  in  the  least  disposed 
to  keep  his  appointment.  A  passion,  very 
different  from  love,  had  now  taken  posses- 
sion of  his  breast.  Avarice  had  driven 
away  from  it  all  generous  feelings,  and  he 
determined  not  to  marry  till  he  could  meet 
with  a  woman  whose  fortune  was  equal,  if 
not  superior  to  his  own.  Urged  by  this  de- 
termination, he  sat  down  and  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing lines  to  Miss  Penton : — 


"  Madam, 

"  As  I  scorn  to  act  in  a  manner  unbe- 
coming a  gentleman,  I  will  not  subscribe  to 
a  falsehood ;  I  will  not  pretend  to  tell  you 
I  did  not  forget  that  this  day  was  fixed  for 
my  wedding  one.  When  I  came  home, 
within  this  hour,  I  certainly  did  not  think 
of  it.  Something  very  particular  has  hap- 
pened to  put  it  quite  out  of  my  head ;  and 
that  also  prevents  me  from  giving  myself 
the  pleasure  I  intended,  by  giving  you  my 
hand.  Sincerely  wishing  you  all  the  hap- 
piness which  you  deserve  in  the  marriage 
state  wtih  another  man, 

lam,  Madam, 
y  Your  humble  servant, 

GEORGE  M » 

As  soon  as  Miss  Penton  read  the  begin- 
ning of  the  above  extraordinary  epistle, 
her  colour  changed  ;  she  trembled  while 
she  read  on,  violently  agitated  at  once  by 
love  and  resentment ;  and  when  she  came 
to  the  concluding  words,  foil  back  in  her 
chair,  without  any  signs  of  life.  Her  friends 
about  her,  brought  her  to  herself  with  dif- 
ficulty, but  the  return  of  her  senses  only 
enabled  her  to  feel  her  cruel  disappoint- 
ment "with  double  anguish  :  her  disappoint- 
ment became  hardly  supportable;  she  grew 
every  hour  more  and  more  tired  of  her  life : 
she  wished  to  die,  to  be  removed  from  a 
world  in  which  the  misery  of  her  mind 
every  hour  increased. 

When  George  heard  of  the  distressful 
situation  into  which  he  had  thrown  an  amia- 
ble woman,  who  had  in  no  shape,  merited 
so  unkind,  so  very  blameable  a  behaviour 
from  him,  he  was  listening  with  great  at- 
tention, to  the  account  given  him  by  one 
of  his  intimate  friends,  of  a  young  widow, 
lately  arrived  from  the  West-Indies,  with 
an  East-Indian  fortune  in  lier  own  posses- 
sion. The  intelligence,  which  would  have 
melted  the  heart  of  a  man  who  had  any 
sensibility,  did  not  put  his  into  the  slightest 
commotion.  He  cooly  replied,  "Poor 
girl !  I  am  sorry  for  her :  she  certainly 
loved  me — and  so,  Sir,"  continued  he> 
turning  to  the  gentleman  to  whose  informa- 
tion he  had  been  attending  with  a  greedy 
curiosity,  "  Mrs.  Jennings  is  actually  worth 
the  money  you  have  mentioned." 

The  gentleman  confirmed  what  he  had 
said,  and  recommended  him  to  her  lawyer, 
for  a  farther  confirmation,  if  he  had  any 
doubts. 

George  had  some  doubts,  as  his  intelli- 
gencer was  the  man  by  whose  ill  luck  he 
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bad  gained  the  aforesaid  unexpected  addi- 
tion to  his  fortune.  He  went  therefore  to 
her  lawyer,  and  returned  sufficiently  en- 
couraged to  take  measures  to  be  introduced 
into  Mrs.  Jennings1  company.  The  gentle- 
man whose  veracity  he  had  inwardly  sus- 
pected, offered  to  procure  an  accidental  in- 
terview between  them,  and  George  ac- 
cepted his  offer  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 

One  evening  soon  afterwards,  George  ob- 
tained an  interview  with  Mrs.  Jennings. 
As  he  was  not  in  the  least  bashful,  he  opened 
a  conversation  with  her ;  and  as  she  was 
not  at  all  of  a  reserved  disposition,  she 
chatted  with  him  in  the  freest  manner  ima- 
ginable. When  they  parted,  she  invited 
him  to  breakfast  with  her  the  next  morn- 
ing. He  kept  his  appointment  most  punc- 
tually, and  after  a  few  visits,  made  his  ad 
dresses  to  her  in  form.  Matters  were  soon 
settled  between  them  and  they  were  mar* 
ried. 

Miss  Penton,  deeply  afflicted  as  she  was 
by  the  desertion  of  her  lover,  on  the  very 
day  she  expected  to  fix  him  for  her  husband, 
flattered  herself  sometimes  with  the  hopes 
of  his  repenting,  and  of  his  returning,  in 
consequence  of  his  repentance,  to  fulfil 
the  engagements  he  had  broken.  By  his 
marriage  with  Mrs.  Jennings,  her  hopes 
were  totally  crashed,  and  she  did  not  sur- 
vive the  distracting  news  above  a  month. 

In  a  short  time  after  Miss  Penton's  death, 
George  was  severely  punished  for  having 
been  the  cause  of  it.  Instead  of  having  mar- 
ried a  woman  with  a  prodigious  fortune,  he 
soon  discovered  that  he  had  tied  himself  to 
a  female  adventurer,  immensely  in  debt. 
By  the  payment  of  his  wile's  debt,  his  in- 
come was  very  much  lessened,  and  her  con- 
tinual extravagancies,  of  all  kinds,  drove 
him  to  a  jail.  Nobody  pitied  him — his  fa- 
ther died  without  leaving  him  a  shilling — 
and  he  lingered  out  his  miserable  existence 
in  prison. 


ENIGMAS. 

Take  one  from  fifteen,  and  why  is  the 
remainder  like  the  stars  in  a  clear  evening? 

Take  ten  from  fifteen,  and  why  is  the 
remainder  a  musical  instrument  ? 


An  elevated  genius  employed  in  little 
things,  (to  use  the  simile  of  Longinus)  like 
the  sun  in  his  evening  declination,  he  re- 
mits, his  splendour,  but  retains  his  magni- 
tude, and  pleases  more  though  be  dazzles 
less. 


FOR  THE  LADIIS?  LITERARY  CABINET. 

THE  M1SCELLANIST  No.  X. 

In  casting  our  eyes  around  us  and  sur- 
veying the  works  of  our  omnipotent  Cres* 
tor,  we  shall  find  that  nothing  so  much  dis- 
plays his  power,  as  man.  He  is  the  no- 
blest of  created  beings.  Hew  admirable 
the  construction  of  his  body !  How  vastly 
superior  to  the  brute  creation  !  But  if  his 
form  is  so  engaging,  how  much  must  that 
beauty  be  increased  when  we  reflect  on  the 
powers  of  bis  mind  ?  That  man  alone,  of 
all  animals  possesses  reason — that  he  is 
formed  after  the  image  of  his  Maker,  and 
consequently,  imbibes  some  portion  of  the 
divine  spirit;  and  that,  when  his  weak  and 
mortal  frame  shall  be  mouldering  in  the 
tomb,  his  soul,  leaving  its  terrestrial  man- 
sion, will  wing  its  flight  to  the  regions  of 
eternity. 

j  The  mind  is  the  source  of  all  the  pas- 
sions, some  of  which  are  highly  beneficial, 
and  worthy  of  encouragement;  while  others, 
leading  their  votaries  to  every  excess,  are 
destructive  both  of  happiness  and  healthl 
But  even  those  that  are  productive  of  many 
advantages,  if  carried  too  far,  prompt  to 
the  performance  of  base  and  disgraceful 
actions.  A  strict  reign  should,  therefore, 
be  kept  over  them  5  for,  if  they  are  not  re- 
strained in  the  beginning,  they  will  lead  us 
from  the  paths  of  virtue  and  happiness, 
and,  hurrying  us  from  the  commission  of 
one  crime  to  another,  will  close  the  scene 
with  ruin,  i  The  life  of  a  man,  who  is  con- 
tinually subject  to  passion,  must  be  truly 
miserable,  *  Though  in  possession  of  all 
that  the  world  can  bestow — though  riches 
and  honours  flow  in  on  every  side,  the  cup 
of  enjoyment  is,  by  his  unhappy  disposi- 
tion, rendered  bitter  to  his  taste.  Every 
object  appears  to  be  overcast  with  a  melan- 
choly gloom,  and  scenes  which  otherwise 
would  appear  lovely,  are  dark  and  unplea- 
sant to  his  sight.  All  the  gentler  passions 
are  banished  from  his  soul ;  and,  if  his 
breast  ever  sympathized  with  sorrow— if 
the  tear  of  pity  ever  glided  down  his  cheek 
at  the  recital  of  misfortune — and  if  he  ever 
delighted  to  reanimate  the  pallid  features  of 
wo,  yet  now  he  gazes  on  scenes  like  these 
with  cold  indifference,  and  spurns  the  peti- 
tions of  misery,  which  made  an  appeal  to 
his  unfeeling  heart.  At  last,  becoming  a 
real  misanthropist,  he  flies  from  the  habi- 
tions  of  men,  and  retires  to  some  deep  and 
gloomy  solitude,  congenial  with  his  temper.  ( 


There  he  broods  over  his  imaginary  wrongs, 
and  swears  everlasting  enmity  to  the  human 
race.     But  mankind  are  equally  solicitous 
to  avoid  the  company  of  one,  whom  they 
consider  little  less  than  a  madman,  and 
whom  they  know  not  whether  to  hate,  pity, 
or  despise.     But  in  other  cases,  the  pas- 
sions incite  a  man  to  the  commission  of 
horrible  crimes,  by  which  he  forfeits  his 
life  to  justice,  and  is  obliged  to  desert  his 
country  and  friends,  and  wander  a  needy 
adventurer  through  the  earth.     Perhaps,  a 
bright  prospect  was  offered  to  his  view ; 
perhaps,  blest  with  the  possession  of  all 
he  held  dear,  he  looked  forward,  promis- 
ing himself  a  life  of  bliss  )  he  could  behold 
no  cloud  in  the  horizon,  nothing  that  cast 
a  shade  on  his  felicity:  when,  on  a  sudden, 
by  one  stroke  in  the  phrenzy  of  passion,  he 
blasts  his  expectations  of  sublunary  bliss, 
and  without  one  parting  gaze,  is  obliged  to 
desert  the  objects  of  his  dearest  affection. 
It  is  passion  which  has  pointed  the  assas- 
sin's dagger,  and  incited  him  to  the  most 
inhuman  actions.     Picture  him   to  your 
mind,  pursuing  his  victim  with  unceasing 
diligence,  Jill  he  finds  an  opportunity  to 
perpetrate  his  crime.     View  him  entering, 
in  the  dead  of  night,  into  the  apartment  of 
him  whom  he  has  destined  to  sacrifice  to 
his  vengeance,  who  had  quietly  composed 
himself  in  the  arms  of  sleep,  little  suspect- 
ing that  he  would  wake  no  more.     His 
little  children  sleep  securely  by  his  side, 
trusting  to  the  protection  of  their  parent. 
The  murderer  soon  dies  the  dagger  with 
his  blood;  but  he  is  not  yet  satisfied;  the 
very  name  of  his  enemy  must  be  exter- 
minated :  his  little  innocents  must  perish  : 
in  lisping  accents  they  pray  for  mercy  :  but 
he  is  dead  to  the  feelings  of  humanity :  be 
rejoices  to  see  them  struggle  in  the  arms  of 
death.     But  no  sooner  is  the  deed  com- 
pleted, than  he  is  struck  with  sudden  ter- 
ror.    He  wishes  that  he  had  restrained  bis 
hand,  but  now  he  cannot  recede :  he  flies 
from  the  scene  of  slaughter,  tormented 
with  the.  furies  of  hell :  before  the  crime 
was  committed,  he  thought  that  he  could 
escape  the  arm  of  justice — but  be  finds 
that  there  is  a  punishment  more  severe  than, 
imprisonment  or  death,  from  which  he  can- 
not fly—"  the  sting  of  a  guilty  conscience  P' 
The  shades  of  the  murdered  continually 
appear  before  him,  uncovering  their  bloody 
wounds,  till  at  last,  unable  any  longer  to 
endure  life,  he  fills  up  the  measure  of  his 
crimes  by  the  murder  of  himsel£ 
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If  we  reflect  upon  the  short' period  of 
man's  life,  and  on  the  uncertainty  of  earthly 
bliss,  all  human  pursuits  will  appear  as 
vanity,  l  Let  the  ambitious  cease  from  their 
endeavours  to  acquire  power,  and  reflect, 
that  those  who  once  filled  the  world  with 
the  noise  of  their  contests  and  exploits, 
have  now  returned  to  the  dust  of  which 
they  were  produced.  Rivers  of  human 
blood  flowed  at  their  footsteps,  and  misery 
and  desolation  followed  in  their  train*  To 
assist  in  their  conquests,  the  unhappy  hus- 
bandman was  torn  from  his  family,  and 
forced  to  expose  his  life  to  the  greatest  dan- 
gers,  or  else  obliged  to  abandon  his  little 
patrimony,  to  satisfy  the*  demands  of  a  mer- 
cenary and  ferocious  soldiery.  (But  the 
foot  of  time,*  gradual  though  sure,  has 
passed  over  them ;  of  some,  little  more 
than  their  names  are  known,  while  the  ac- 
tions of  others  have  been  handed  down  to 
posterity,  to  be  mentioned  only  with  ab- 
horrence.  * 

The  passion  for  power  must  be  particu- 
larly restrained  ;  for  though  anger  may  de- 
stroy the  happiness  and  lives  of  individuals, 
this  frequently  causes  the  extermination  of 
whole  provinces  and  empires.  As  from 
the  thoughts  the  passions  are  principally 
derived,  the  mind  should  therefore  be  with- 
drawn from  those  subjects,  which  are  most 
apt  to  excite  them,  and  repose  on  the  heal- 
ing bosom  of  religion.  Her  influence, 
though  unable  entirely  to  subdue  them,  will 
keep  them  within  their  proper  bounds — 
will  protect  ms  from  idleness,  the  parent  of 
all  vices;  and  thus,  when  our  breasts  might 
have  been  torn  by  every  raging  passion, 
will  enable  us  to  pass  our  lives  in  tranquil- 
lity and  happiness. 

THE  MISCELLAMST. 
Junt  MMfc,  1820. 


DOGS. 

The  best  idea  that  can  be  formed  of  the 
extent  to  which  dogs  are  tolerated  in  Great 
Britain,  may  be  gathered  from  the  amount 
of  the  tax  upon  them.  This  tax/ in  1803, 
brought  in  upwards  of  450,000  dollars* 
As  it  must  be  matter  of  choice  and  luxury 
to  keep  a,  dog,  what  must  be  the  general 
opuleuce  of  a  nation,  or  what  must  be  its 
general  attachment  to  the  canine  race,  when, 
in  addition  to  the  price  and  trouble  of  their 
maintenance,  the  people  are  willing  to  pay 
so  vast  a  sum  as  this,  for  the  privilege  of 
keeping  them. 


HINTS  FOR  THE  LADIES. 

A  communication  lately  appeared  in  the 
Richmond  Compiler,  under  the  siguature 
of  Clarissa  L.  soliciting  Congress  to 
pass  a  law  for  the  encouragement  of  mar- 
riages,  by  laying  a  tax  on  old  bachelors, 
&c.  In  answer  to  this  appeal,  a  writer, 
in  the  same  paper,  who  signs  himself 
A  Married  Man,  endeavours  to  convince 
Clarissa  that  her  plan  would  never  suc- 
ceed, as  "  legislation  has  been  tried,  in 
various  shapes,  in  countries  more  despotic 
than  our  own,  and  the  experiment  has 
utterly  failed."  He  then  proceeds  in  the 
following  language : 

"  But,  Miss  Clarissa,  there  is  a  better 
cure  for  these  things.  Leave  them  alone  ; 
they  more  easily  regulate  themselves.  Yet, 
notwithstanding,  there  is  much  to  be  done 
by  yourself  aud  your  fellow-sufferers.  I 
will  name  but  two  causes,  why  so  many 
marriages  are  prevented,  and  why  there 
are  so  many  Clarissas  in  the  world. 

"  First,  we  have  too  many  Coquettes. 
A  coquette  is  a  being,  who  is  so  much  in 
love  with  herself,  that  she  cannot  fall  in 
love  with  any  other.  She  may  be  wooed 
by  fifty  lovers ;  but  she  likes  the  chase, 
better  than  the  game.  Her  head  is  so 
much  turned  by  the  idea  of  conquests, 
that  her  heart  is  not  once  touched  by  love. 
They  are  young  Alexanders  in  petticoats, 
never  satisfied  with  what  they  obtain ;  who 
weep  that  there  is  no  new  heart  to  con- 
quer. I  would  not  doom  you  to  eternal 
celibacy,  as  your  correspondent  in  the 
Compiler  seems  to  do,  because  you  would 
not  marry  the  first  lover  who  sighs  at  your 
feet ;  but  I  think  you  must  be  somewhat 
hard  to  please,  if  you  cannot  pick  out  of 
four  or  five,  one  whom  you  would  not  per- 
suade yourself  to  love. 

"  But  there  is  another  reason,  why  mar- 
riages are  not  more  frequent.  You  ladies 
are  rather  too  extravagant  in  your  ex- 
penses. Your  dress  is  enough  to  scare  an 
honest  man  from  marrying  you.  Your 
merino  shawls,  your  lace  veils,  your  floun- 
ced coats,  your  corsets,  your  false  curls, 
your  elegant  Leghorn  bonnets,  your  Can- 
ton crapes,  your  satin  gowns,  your  love  for 
converzationes,  your  squeezes,  your  taste 
for  carriages,  and  for  equipages— why, 
these  are  enough  to  daunt  the  hearts  of  the 
bravest  among  us.  Remember,  too,  my 
dear  Clarissa,  what  a  host  of  new  ex- 
penses this  business  of  matrimony  brings 
along  with  it.    Let  me  refresh  your  me- 


mory for  one  moment :  there  are  cradles, 
and  caps,  and  corals,  and  bells,  and  nice 
frocks,  and  fur  hats,  for  masters  and  misses . 
— and  bread  and  milk ;  and  their  school- 
ing, for  all  sorts  and  sizes ;  the  Latin 
school,  and  the  dancing  school,  and  the 
French  school,  and  the  music  school ;  so 
that  by  the  time  we  fulfil  the  last  requisi- 
tion of  Philip  the  4th,  and  muster  half  a 
dozen  brats  at  our  fire  sides,  the  expenses 
of  our  children,  added  to  our  own,  consti- 
tute a  heavier  Idx  than  was  ever  laid  by 
Augustus  Caesar  upon  his  refractory  old 
bachelors.  Bring  then  to  your  aid  a  little 
economy.  Come  down  in  the  scale  of 
your  expenses ;  be  satisfied  with  less  show, 
and  I'll  answer  for  it,  this  reformation  will 
carry  more  bachelors  to  market,  than  all 
the  laws  of  Philip  or  Louis  14th. 

"  Take  my  advice,  then,  Miss  Clarissa  ; 
or,  if  you  are  too  far  gone  to  use  it  your- 
self, preach  it  incontinently  among  all  your 
young  female  acquaintances.  Tell  them 
to  beware  of  being  coquettes.  Tell  them 
to  practice  good  humour,  and  carry,  if  not 
a  pretty,  at  least  a  pleasing  face  about 
them.  Advise  them  to  practise  economy, 
and  simplicity,  both  of  heart  and  manners 
— to  avoid  all  idle  show,  and  ridiculous 
exhibitions.  Tell  them  to  study  house- 
keeping more — dresses  less.  A  good  house- 
wife is  the  first  step  towards  making  a  good 
wife.  Tell  them  to  read  the  Spectator 
carefully — particularly  the  number  that  in* 
culcates  upon  young  misses  the  necessity 
of  making  counterpanes,  &c.  &c. 

"  I  have  a  word  of  advice  to  the  bache- 
lors, which  I  will  beg  leave  to  reserve  to 
another  occasion.  I  must  confess,  that, 
for  most  of  them,  I  have  very  little  mercy.99 


ELOPEMENT. 
A  dandy  who  recently  contrived  to  un- 
dergo the  fatigue  of  an.  excursion  to  Scot- 
land with  an  heiress,  in  the  hurry  of  such 
affairs,  took  his  bride  before  the  priest  in  a 
ridingrcoat  Before  proceeding  with  his 
brief  ceremony,  the  wag  looked  attentively 
at  the  parties,  and  said,  "  But  to  prevent 
any  mistake  hereafter,  tell  me,  without 
prevarication,  if  ye  are  both  women  in  dis- 
guise, or  if  sot,  which  is  the  male*" 

Reading  nothing  but  novels  is  like  feed- 
ing a  child  upon  cakes  and  sweetmeats, 
which  vitiate  the  appetite,  and  make  it 
unable  to  digest  more  solid  food.. 
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ALFRED. 

Alfred  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Learned,  in  an  unlettered  age;  humane 
and  compassionate,  amidst  the  din  of  arms ; 
a  hero  of  matchless  courage,  yet  willing 
rather  to  narrow  than  ambitious  to  extend 
his  power;  temperate,  mild,  and  just, 
when  these  virtues  had  scarcely  a  name 
amongst  his  cotemporaries — Alfred  stands 
recorded  as  the  instructer  of  his  age  and 
country,  and  the  friend  of  the  human  race. 

When  all  men  were  ready,  from  the  his- 
tory of  early  times,  to  conclude  that  the 
virtues  dwelled  not  with  princes,  she  re- 
corded the  existence  of  Alfred,  and  a  pleas- 
ing astonishment  seized  every  mind. 

The  formation  of  such  a  character  as 
Alfred,  in  such  times,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  those  were  in  which  he  lived, 
is  a  singular  and  striking  phenomenon, 
which  we  recommend  to  the  study  of  those 
who  maintain  that  man  is  composed  of 
passive  atoms,  which  simply  receive  the 
impression,  and  obey  the  impulse  of  the 
matter  which  surrounds  them. 


DEATH. 


How  very  little  is  to  be  decided  respect- 
ing the  characters  of  men,  from  the  last  mo- 
ments of  their  lives.  Many  pious  and 
good  persons  have  left  the  world  in  agonies 
and  terrors,  whilst  many  vicious  and  disso- 
lute men  have  died  with  great  calmness. 
Perricles,  of  all  men,  perhaps  the  least 
superstitious,  and  who,  during  a  long  and 
active  life,  had  ever  appeared  to  be  mas- 
ter of  himself,  on  his  death-bed  showed  a 
friend  a  charm  that  had  been  put  upon  his 
breast.  "  See,"  said  he,  "  to  what  I  am 
come ;  the  women  have  made  me  do  this." 
Patru  was  desired  by  the  great  Bousset,  on 
his  death-bed,  to  undeceive  the  world  re- 
specting some  free  opinions  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  entertained.  "Ah,  mon 
seigneur,"  replied  he,  "  dans  les  derniers 
moments,  on  parle  le  plus  souvent  par 
foiblesse  ou  par  vanite." 


PICKLED  BEETS. 

The  following  method  of  preparing  pick 
led  beets,  has  been  so  highly  recommend- 
ed to  us,  that  we  think  it  our  duty  to  offer 
it  to  the  ladies. 

Parboil  some  of  the  finest  red  beet  roots 
in  water;  then,  cutting  them  into  thick 
slices,  put  them  into  a  saucepan  with 
some  sliced  horse-radish,  onions,  shallots, 
bay  leaves,  pounded  ginger,  beaten  mace, 
white  pepper,  cloves,  allspice,  and  salt; 
and  boil  the  whole,  in  sufficient  vinegar  to 
cover  it,  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Strain  the  liquor  from  the  ingredients,  put 
the  slices  into  a  jar,  pour  the  strained 
liquor  over  them,  and,  if  higher  colour 
be  wanted,  add  a  little  powdered  cochineal 
when  the  pickle  is  quite  cold,  and  keep  it 
closely  covered  with  bladder  or  leather. 
A  little  oil  may  be  poured  on  the  top  of 
this  pickle,  which  will  assist  the  better  to 
preserve  it,  without  prejudice  to  the  beet 
root,  which  is  commonly  served  up  with 
oil,  its  own  liquor,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  poured  over  it.. 
Some,  also  add  mustard ;  but  this  is  not 
by  any  means  necessary,  and  certainly 
affords  no  improvement  to  the  pleasing 
colour  of  this  fine  pickle. 


ShaU  we  remain  as  we  are. — A  boy  had 
dirtied  his  hands  in  the  garden  with  damp 
earth;  his  father  conducted  him  to  the 
spring,  that  he  might  wash  them  clean. — 
"  Ah !"  cried  the  boy,  as  he  began  to 
wash,  "  my  hands  are  now  much  dirtier 
than  they  were  before;  I  wish  I  had  re- 
mained as  I  was."  "  Only  proceed,"  re- 
plied his  father,  "  and  you  will  soon  per- 
ceive that  your  complaints  are  folly." 

"  Is  it  not,"  said  his  father  to  his  oldest 
son,  who  stood  by  his  side,  "  just  so  with 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  ?  All  improve 
ments  appear  full  of  defects  and  im  per  fee 
tions;  for  which  reason,  fools  exclaim — 
'  every  thing  ought  to  remain  as  it  has 
been ;'  men  of  sense  alone  struggle  with 
fortitude  towards  that  good  which  is  only 
to  be  attained  through  apparent  evil." 

The  painter  Rigo,  at  Cairo,  a  member 
of  the  Egyptian  institution,  fell  in  with  a 
caravan  from  Nubia.  As  the  leader  of  the 
caravan  had  a  countenance  which  display- 
ed the  national  features  in  a  very  striking 
manner,  Rigo  resolved  to  paint  his  por- 
trait, but  was  obliged  to  give  him  a  con- 
siderable sum  of'money  before  he  could 
induce  him  to  comply  with  his  wish.  After 
long  negotiations,  he  was  at  length  admit- 
ted with  an  escort  of  ten  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen, and  painted  him  in  full  length. 

At  first  the  Nubian  seemed  content  with 
the  picture;  but  as  soon  as  the  colours 
jwere  laid  on,  he  uttered  a  loud  cry  of 
1  horror,  and  all  endeavours  to  appease  him 


were  fruitless.  He  escaped  to  his  home, 
where  he  related  that  his  head  and  half  of 
his  body  had  been  taken  away  by  the 
painter.  Some  days  after,  Rigo  led  another 
Nubian  into  his  work-shop,  who  was  no 
less  struck  with  horror  at  seeing  the  picture, 
than  the  man  whom  it  represented  had 
been,  and  told  his  countrymen  that  he  had 
seen  a  great  number  of  lopped  off  heads 
and  limbs  in  the  Frenchman's  house.  They 
laughed  at  him ;  however,  to  satisfy  them- 
selves about  the  matter,  six  of  them  came 
to  visit  Rigo.  These  were  seized  with 
the  same  panic  at  the  sight  of  his  paintings, 
and  no  entreaties  could  prevail  on  them  to 
remain  in  his  house. 

Some  time  since,  a  grocef  in  Nantz,  of 
considerable  property,  who  was  left  a  wi- 
dower with  three  helpless  children,  on  his 
return  home  from  midnight  mass,  it  being 
a  vigil,  found  his  house  all  in  a  blaze. 
His  first  exclamation  was,  "  Where  are 
my  dear  children  ?  I  must  relieve  them,  or 
we  shall  all  perish  together."  He  applied 
a  ladder  to  the  wall,  rushed  into  the  flames, 
and  succeeded  in  penetrating  into  the  room 
where  the  children  were  in  bed ;  he  had 
already  taken  two  of  them  in  his  arms, 
when  a  third,  the  youngest,  a  beautiful 
girl,  cried  out,  "  Sure,  papa,  you  will  not 
leave  your  own  little  Mary  in  the  fire." 
The  distracted  parent  took  the  little  inno- 
cent, wrapped  in  her  night  clothes,  in  his 
teeth,  and  by  miracle,  escaped  without 
any  material  injury  to  his  precious  burden. 


The  pulpit  of  St.  Gudule's  Church,  at 
Brussels,  is  the  curious  production  of  Hen- 
ry Verbruggen,  and  is  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  nave.  At  the  base  are  Adam  and 
Eve,  large  as  life,  the  expelling  angel,  and 
death  in  the  rear.  Our  first  parents,  though 
closely  pursued,  bear  upon  their  shoulders 
the  terrestrial  globe,  the  cavity  of  which 
is  filled  by  the  preacher.  From  the  globe 
rises  a  tree,  whose  top  extends  into  a  ca- 
nopy, sustaining  an  angel,  and  Truth,  ex- 
hibited as  a  female  genius.  Above,  are 
the  Virgin  and  the  infant  Jesus,  crushing 
the  serpent's  head  with  a  cross.  The  steps 
on  either  side  appear  as  if  cut  from  trunks 
of  trees,  and  are  accompanied  with  carv- 
ings of  the  ostrich,  eagle,  peacock,  parrot. 
&c. 


If  hope  sometimes  consoles  the  unhappy,  [ 
it  often  becomes  a  source  of  care  and  sorrow,  i 
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POETRY. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CAB  MIT. 


TO  FANNY. 

Some  say  you  love  a  single  life— 

You'd  fain  be  bless'd  alone ; 
Because,  then  sure  there'd  be  no  strife, 

Each  joy  would  be  your  own. 

Some  say  that  Fanny  can't  be  pleas'd— 

That  her  superior  mind, 
Id  this  frail  world  in  vain  would  seek,    • 

Its  counterpart  to  find. 

While  others  say,  that  who  combines 

Each  grace,  each  virtue  rare, 
Whose  wit,  whose  manly  form  outshines, 

Alone  can  woo  this  fair. 

But,  Fanny!  if  that  heart  of  thine, 

To  equal  merit  given  ; 
That  little  heart  thoult  ne'er  resign 

On  earth— 'twill  soar  to  heaven ! 

Then  how  can  I  aspire  to  gain, 

The  boon  I  fain  would  crave  ? 
Twere  rashness — 'twere  ambition  vain— 

'Twere  "  hope  beyond  the  grave." 

But  stilt,  methinks,  from  hope  one  ray  - 

Illumes  my  panting  breast ; 
111  breathe  in  Fanny's  ear  the  lay, 

And  leave  to  heaven  the  rest. 

Of  all  perfections  of  the  soul, 

Which  in  that  heart  combine, 
There's  none  exerts  more  sweet  control, 

Than  Charity  divine. 

Dear  Charity !  of  graces  pure, 

The  greatest  of  the  three— 
Thou  choicest  blessing  of  the  poor, 

I'll  rest  my  hope  on  thee. 

P.  0F  LoKG-I»LAfTI>. 
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Hove  the  gloomy  silent  hour  of  night, 
When  from  the  cares  of  day  retiring, 

The  soul  is  filFd  with  tranquil,  calm  delight. 
Above  the  scenes  of  earth  aspiring. 

How  sweetly  play  the  moonbeam's  pensive  ray; 

How  wild  the  lullaby  of  mountain  stream. 
As  Fancy's  wing  is  soaring  far  away. 

And  all  appears  the  scenery  of  a  dream* 

la  this  lone  hour  with  what  delight  I  rove, 
And  list  the  murmur  of  the  distant  wave ; 

Or  tread  the  dewy  fields  with  her  I  lore ; 
Or  shed  a  tear  on  past  affection's  grave. 

The  soul  expands  with  soft  emotion  now — 
Throws  off  the  world,  to  heaven  seems  allied; 

Now  unalloy'd  the  finer  feelings  flow, 
Unmix'd  with  envy,  hatred,  or  with  pride. 
HORENTIUS. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 
LINES 

Qiven  to  a  Lady,  on  the  Morning  preceding  the 
Evening  of  her  Marriage. 

When  dawn  of  youth  shall  ripen  into  years, 
Days  grow  weary,  and  life's  beset  with  fears; 
And  love's  fair  tree  shall  drop  her  vernal 

leaves, 
By  autumn's  frost,  or  raging  winter's  breeze. 

When  in  dark  oblivion's  shrouded  gloom* 
Our  parent's  sleep  in  death's  cold  cypress'd  tomb; 
And  friend  has  follow 'd  friend,  till  all  are  gone, 
Who  erst  in  childhood  join'd  our  youthful  song. 

When  the  heart  beats  weary  with  age  and  pain, 
And  life's  spirits  ebb,  ne'er  to  flow  again ; 
When  mem'ry  weeps  o'er  youth's  forgotten  joys, 
And  all  are  fled  but  empty  pomp  and  noise. 

More  faithful,  then,  I'll  prove  than  Saints  above, 
To  sooth,  elate,  to  woo,  and  still  to  love ; 
With  wakeful  vigils  guard  thy  weary,  sleep, 
As  hov  ring  Avesu  o'er  their  pilgrims  keep. 

Then  shall  my  heart  no  stinted  boon  assign, 
To  wipe  thy  tears  and  make  thy  sorrows  mine ; 
Oh  !  it  shall  live  when  life's  last  embers  burn, 
When  soul  to  tout,  and  dust  to  duet  return- 

O,  heaven-born  Love  !  in  thy  blest  Edee  grow 
Peace  for  each  sigh,  a  charm  for  every  wo: 
This  shall  survive  the  ruins  of  decay  1 
When  life  is  run,  and  worlds  have  past  away ! 

This  deathless  flame,  still  cherish 'd  in  my  heart, 
Shall  calm  tby  ling'ring  spirit  ere  it  part ; 
And  when  with  Angels  it  hath  flown  to  rest, 
Oh!  welcome  there,  may  I  be  found  a  guest. 
ALONZO. 

A  FRAGMENT. 


•    *    *  the  sylvan  groves,  and  fields 
Array'd  in  purest  green. 

The  fountains  prattle  on  the  hills, 
And  softly  wind  ibc  crystal  rills 

Along  the  smiling  vale ; 
Where  roses  fling  their  fragrance  round. 
Where  velvet  daisies  paint  the  ground, 

And  breathes  the  fanning  gale. 

In  yonder  stream  which  floats  along 
The  level  plain,  a  shining  throng 

Of  stiver  fishes  play; 
And  boats  with  lab'ring  oars  supply'd, 
And  barges  light,  are  seen  to  glide 

Adown  the  wat'ry  way. 

Now  on  the  distant  mountain-heads, 
Apollo  bright,  his  radiance  sheds, 

And  gilds  the  gay  parterre : 
His  dazzling  rays  bedim  the  sight — 
The  distant  streams  and  rivers  bright; 

Like  glitt'ring  gold  appear. 

Her  tend'rest  hues  sweet  Nature  wears— 
As  moves  yon  fleeting  cloud,  it  glares 

So  splendid  and  so  gay  :• 
So  soft  the  blushes  of  the  sky, 
So  sweet  to  see  the  mountains  high, 

All  melt  in  air  away. 


With  fainter  light  each  object  gleams, 
For  Phcebus  now  sheds  half  his  beams,— 

And  now  his  glory  veils : 
The  fields  assume  still  browner  shades— 
At  length  the  glimm'ring  prospect  fades, 

And  die  the  tunefnl  gales. 

Lo !  sable  night  begins  her  reign, 
And  darkness  covers  hills  and  plain, 

Enriched  with  cooling  dew : 
And  all  the  landscape  which  before 
Appear 'd  so  fair,  is  fair  no  more, 

And  gloomy  Is  the  view. 

The  linnets  cease  their  warblfng  tale— 
The  lark  that  charm'd  the  list'ning  vale 

Has  ceas'd  her  minstrelsey  ? 
Dread  silence  •    •••••#• 


MG1D1VS. 

FOR  THE   LADIES'  L1TERART  CABIKET. 

TO  MATILDA. 

Matilda !  I  have  thought  of  you 
But  once,  since  last  I  met  you ; 

Yet  am  I  constant,  faithful,  true, 
Nor  shall  I  e'er  forget  you. 

For  that  one  thought,  so  meet,  so  blest, 

Has  so  much  rapture  in  It, 
That  it  has  never  left  my  breast, 

E'en  for  a  single  minute. 
M*y,  1820*  B. 

FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITXRARV  CABIHST. 

A   FEMALE  FRIEND. 

Meek,  modest,  gentle,  lovely  not  divine, 
A  graceful  touch  in  every  feature's  line; 
Resembling  not  the  sculptor's  studied  piece; 
'Tis  beauty's  animation — nature's  grace 
Harmoniously  uniting,  to  express 
All  that  is  perfect  in  pure  loveliness. 
Grateful  she  breathes  on  each  enamour'd  soul 
Rich  sweets,  o'er  sense  and  thought  that  lightly 

roll. 
And  in  the  circlings  of  that  dark  brown  eye, 
Virtue,  and  love,  and  tenderest  sympathy, 
(E'en  as  yon  stars  of  light  on  night's  dark  ground, 
So  bright  a  picture  show  to  earth  around,) 
Reflect  their  rays  from  that  angelic  mind, 
On  all  that  look,  and  know  a  charm  to  find. 
Oh,  lovely  maid !  fair  may  your  life's  rose  bloom 
Till  death  shall  lay  it  withering  on  your  tomb. 

J. 


What  charms  adorn  the  blushing  rose, 

That  opes  its  bosom  to  the  day ! 
How  bright  the  gems  its  leaves  disclose, 

That  sparkle  in  the  orient  ray ! 

Superior  charms,  superior  grace, 

In  lovely  Emma  are  combin'd : 
The  rose  but  emulates  her  face ; 

Its  dewy  gems  her  purer  mind. 

Though  Mire's  cheek  love's  native  hue  discloses, 
I  like  her  too-Hpt  better  than  her  rota.       . 
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NEW-YORK, 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  17,  1820. 

REMOVAL. 
The  office  of  the  Ladies'  Literary  Cabinet,  is 
removed  to  No.  194  Greenwich-street,  in  the 
Bookstore  of  Messrs.  A.  &  J.  W.  PICKET,  where 
the  Editor  and  Publisher  solicit  a  continuance  of 
that  patronge  with  which  they  have  hitherto 
been  honoured. 

HEMAN  HOWLETT, 
Agent  for  the  Ladies'  Literary  Cabinet  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, has  opened  an  office  at  No.  187  South 
Front-street,  where  a  variety  of  BOOKS  and 
STATIONARY  are  kept  constantly  for  sale, 
comprising  all  the  JVew  Publications. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Many  communications  are  on  file  for  insertion; 
and  the  following  are  rejected :— Ode  to  Solitude; 
Constantius'  Anacreontic ;  Lines  on  Friendship ; 
and  Lines  by  Edward.  Also— •several  pieces  of 
merit,  which  we  suspect  to  be  selection*  or  plagia- 
risms, as  such  things  have  been  palmed  upon  us 
ifor  original  by  the  same  correspondents. 

G.  of  Jfew-Jersey,  to  Caroline  Matilda,  is  de- 
clined on  account  of  its  length. 

THE  MELODIST. 
The  fifteenth  number  of  the  Melodist  is  already 
published ;  and  the  sixteenth,  which  completes  a 
volume,  will  be  ready  for  delivery  in  a  few  days, 
accompanied  with  a  Title  page  and  Index.  Com- 
plete sets  of  the  work  can  be  obtained  of  the 
Publisher,  at  the  Bookstore  of  Messrs.  A.  &,  J.  W. 
PICKET,  No.  194  Greenwich-street.  The  se- 
cond volume  will  be  devoted  principally  to  ap- 
proved Comic  and  Motional  Songs .  Like  the  first, 
It  will  be  issued  in  weekly  numbers,  but  not  de- 
livered by  a  carrier;  instead  of  which,  the  num- 
bers will  be  deposited  in  some  of  the  principal 
Bookstores  in  the  city,  and  advertised  for  sale,  at 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  each. 

AMERICAN  POPULAR  LESSONS, 

For  Sale  at  the  Bookstore  of  Messrs.  A.  if  J.  W. 

Picket,  194  Greenwich-street. 

The  great  demand  for  this  useful  work,  and  a 
desire  to  place  it  in  the  power  of  parents  in  every 
station  of  life,  to  furnish  their  children  with  so 
entertaining  an  instructor,  has  induced  the  pub- 
lisher to  reduce  the  price  to  thirty-seven  and  a 
half  cents  each.  The  usual  deduction  to  Book- 
sellers  and  Teachers. 

Penmanship  Simplified.— Teachers  would  save 
themselves  much  time  and  trouble,  and  their 
pupils  considerable  expense,  by  adopting  the 
Copy-Books  which  are  now  used  in  the  Manhattan 
School,  in  which  are  engraved  the  appropriate 
copies,  adapted  to  every  stage  of  the  art.  It  is 
denominated  the  Juvenile  Penman,  or  Practical 
Writing- Book,  in  which  the  art  of  penmanship 
1  s  so  admirably  simplified,  that  the  whole  process 
is  reduced  to  six  elementary  strokes,  a  proper 
combination  of  which  produces  every  letter  in 
the  alphabet,  with  the  exception  of  the  short 
s  aud,f . 


Historical  Questions. — Messrs.  Albert  and  John 
W.  Picket,  have  just  published  a  very  useful  little 
work,  entitled  "  Questions  adapted  to  Goldsmith's 
History  of  England,  designed  to  facilitate  the 
pupil's  progress  in  this  important  study,  agreeably 
to  the  most  improved  and  rational  mode  of  in- 
struction." This  work  is  predicated  on  the  sys- 
tem developed  in  their  American  School  Class 
Books,  which  are  well  known  to  the  public. — 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  catechetical  mode  of 
instruction,  is  the  most  successful  that  has  ever 
been  practised ;  and,  when  properly  followed 
up,  is  equally  applicable  to  children  of  every 
age  and  capacity.  We  cannot  dismiss  thjs  sub- 
ject, without  observing  that  the  progress  o£  edu- 
cation, in  this  country,  is  infinitely  indebted  to 
the  labours  and  talents  of  the  Messrs.  Pickets. 

SALT  WATER  BATHS. 

We  are  happy  to  inform  the  Indies  and  gentle- 
men of  this  city,  that  an  elegant  hew  Floatxko 
Bath  has  been  recently  built  under  the  direction 
and  superintendence  of  Dr.  J.  Rabiiccau,  and  is 
now  open  at  the  new  pier,  foot  of  Murray-street, 
North  River,  which  has  been  extended  for  the 
purpose,  between  60  and  70  feet,  into  clear 
water. 

This  health-restoring,  and  health-preserving 
establishment, deserves  great  encouragment.  The 
building  is  on  a  new  plan,  and  covers  a  sur- 
face of  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  square  feet;  it  is  sufficiently  roomy  to 
accommodate  from  four  to  Jive  thousand  persons 
a  day;  and  is,  in  every  respect,  completely 
safe  and  commodious  for  bathers.  It  is  amply 
provided  with  tide-skimmers,  quaall-nets,  and 
every  other  necessary. 

On  Monday  and  Thursday,  in  each  week,  the 
whole  Bath  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Ladies, 
for  whose  accommodation  the  best  of  female  at- 
tendance has  been  provided. 

Let  those  now  nfttm  who  never  mm  before, 

And  these  who  always  swan  now  swim  the  more. 

MR.  MAYWOOD. 

Comedians,  especially  those  who  perform  in 
low  comedy,  are  often  caricaturists,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  to  coin  a  new  word.  But  what  shall 
we  say  of  tragedians  f  Take  our  opinion  for  what 
it  is  worth— they  are  always  so.  But  the  one  \v  ho 
approaches  the  nearest  to  nature, and  appearsto  be 
the  least  indebted  to  art,  is  Mr.  Matwooo,  of  the 
New-York  theatre.  Disdaining  a  resort  to  those 
artificial  fly-traps,  by  which  unmeaning  plaudits 
are  often  secured,  this  gentleman  seems  to  forget 
every  thing  but  the  interets  of  the  individual  he 
represents.  Thus  in  the  Italian  Lover,  on  Mon- 
day evening  last,  the  extraneous  idea  of  popular 
applause,  appeared  to  be  lost  and  swallowed  up 
in  his  passion  for  Julia,  (personated  to  perfection 
by  Mrs.  Barnes,)  from  whom  one  smile  of  love 
would  have  been  more  grateful  than  thunders  of 
acclamation  from  a  forgotten  audience. 

When  a  person  is  under  the  influence  of  any 
ardent  passion,  his  tones  and  gestures  are  sponta- 
neous ;  and  he  never  stops  to  consider  whether 
they  appear  graceful  to  the  by-stander  or  not. 
In  such  a  person  you  see  no  measured  pause— 
pompous  stride — studied  deliberation — and  long- 
practised  frown.    He  does  not  "  start  and  stare"  | 


by  rule,  but  rattles  on  as  nature  permits,  and  his 
feelings  urge.  Such  is  every  person  in  their  real 
characters,  and  such  is  Maywood  in  fictitious 
ones. 

Such  talents  are  rare,  and  ought  to  be  encour- 
aged. Fame  and  applause  are  grateful,  but  un- 
substantial rewards.  How  then  can  we  best 
evince  our  approbation  of  a  gentleman  who  has 
recently  been  deprived,  by  the  conflagration  of 
the  theatre,  of  all  the  fruits  of  his  histrionic  la- 
bours for  several  years  ?  We  answer — by  attend* 
ing  his  benefit,  which  takes  place  on  Monday  even- 
ing next,  on  which  occasion  be  brings  forward  a 
new  play,  called  IVAN  HOE,  founded  on  the 
popular  novel  of  that  name ;  with  a  rich  variety 
of  other  entertainments. 

PICKETS*  SCHOOL  CLASS  BOOK,  No.  1 . 

Correct  and  superior  editions  of  the  Juvenile 
Spelling  Book  have  been  published  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty,  and  are  constantly  on  hand 
at  the  Sdiool  Book  Warehouse,  192  Greenwich- 
street,  near  the  Washington  Market. 

Conductors  of  Schools,  who  think  it  impor- 
tant, in  the  early  stages  of  learning,  to  teach 
their  pupils  the  standard  and  fashionable  ortho- 
graphy and  pronunciation  of  Walker,  will  find 
this  book  a  convenient  auxiliary,  obviating  the 
discordancy  which  too  often  embarrasses  and 
perplexes  both  the  pupils  and  teacher. 

Just  published,  a  beautiful  and  correct  stereo- 
type edition  of  the  Juvenile  Expositor,  Class 
Book  No.  4.  This  book  is  designed  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  too  many  and  expensive  books 
for  schools;  it  answers  the  triple  purpose  of  a 
reading  book,  an  etymological  and  tyoommumg 
vocabulary,  serving  as  a  dictionary,  and  n  com- 
plete English  grammar.  This  work,  together 
with  Class  Book  No.  1,  and  Walker's  Dictionary, 
are  brought  to  a  standard,  which  will  prevent  fu- 
ture alterations  in  the  text,  and  thereby  secure 
that  desirable  uniformity,  which  is  necessary  in 
all  schools. 

In  the  hands  of  tbe  Stereotypers,  and  will  be 
published  in  a  few  weeks,  elegant  editions  of 
tbe  Juvenile  Instructor  and  Mentor;  the  Juvenile 
Mentor  will  be  considerably  augmented  by  the 
addition  of  several  valuable  state  papers,  which 
ought  to  be  familiar  to  every  American  youth, 
such  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  Washing- 
ton's Farewell  Address.  This  edition  of  tbe  In- 
structs will  receive  several  important  improve- 
ments. 

Also,  just  published,  Pickets'  three  thousand 
Questions  en  the  text  of  Dr.  Goldsmith's  History 
of  England,  designed  to  render  the  study  of 
history  interesting  and  systematic. 

A  new  and  superior  edition  of  the  Practical 
Penman  has  just  been  printed,  with  blue  ink. 
To  teachers  of  schools,  these  books  are  of  great 
use  and  convenience,^  saving  all  the  labour  and 
trouble  of  writing  copies  and  ruling  books.  The 
uniformity  in  their  arrangement,  and  simplicity 
of  design,  will  at  once  be  perceived,  and  their 
practical  utility  acknowledged. 
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B,fcSIGrNATION, 

AN  ORIGINAL  TALE. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

A  day  of  rural  festivity  succeeded  the 
evening  which  concluded  the  last  chapter ; 
but  the  limits  we  have  prescribed  ourselves, 
necessarily  preclude  a  minute  description. 
Whoever  has  attended  a  summer  party  at 
the  country-seat  of  a  wealthy  citizen,  will 
readily  anticipate  all  that  could  be  said  on 
the  subject.  Let  it  suffice,  that  nothing 
was  wanting  at  the  White-Cottage,  to  ren- 
der the  company  happy ;  and  that  few  as- 
semblages of  human  beings  were  ever  bet- 
ter disposed  to  be  so. 

Our  heroine  found  herself  so  happily 
recruited,  both  in  health  and  spirits,  as  not 
only  to  enjoy,  but  even  to  take  an  active 
pan  it  &>.\uy  uf  ilt«*  awl  .at.-ients  of  .he 
day  and  evening;  and  it  would  be  hazard- 
ing little  to  assert,  that  there  was  no  in- 
dividual present,  who  excited  more  interest, 
or  attracted  more  attention  than  herself. 

Augusta,  alone,  the  object  and  the  queen 
of  the  fete,  was  unhappy — for  the  day 
passed  away,  and  her  dear  Antony  did  not 
make  his  appearance.  Although  she  call- 
ed into  requisition  all  the  dissimulation  of 
which  she  was  mistress,  her  mortification 
and  chagrin  were  too  conspicuous  to  escape 
the  notice  of  her  friends.  Freeman,  who, 
like  the  rest,  was  ignorant  of  the  true  cause, 
attributed  those  occasional  ebullitions  of  ill- 
humour  which  met  his  observation,  to  the 
success  of  Adelaide  in  her  musical  per- 
formances; and  pitied,  while  he  condemned 
the  envious  spirit  which  could  give  them 
existence. 

A  calm,  mild,  and  delightful  evening 
succeeded  to  the  fervency  of  a  midsummer 
day.  The  company,  now,  emerged  from 
the  Cottage,  and  disposed  themselves  in 
groopes  on  the  velvet  lawn  which  extended 
'to  the  river  bank.  A  small  band  of  musi- 
cians) stationed  in  an  arbour  so  completely 
enveloped  in  foliage  as  to  render  them  in- 


visible, poured  on  the  breath  of  evening, 
strains  of  the  most  sweet  and  captivating 
harmony.  The  moon  was  in  her  wane, 
and  had  not  yet  risen ;  but  a  pure,  uncloud- 
ed sky,  studded  with  myriads  of  golden 
stars,  lent  an  exquisite  softness  to  the  land- 
scape, far  more  agreeable  than  it  could 
have  derived  from  the  flood  of  radiance  of 
a  full-orbed  moon. 

It  was  a  scene  and  an  hour  admirably 
adapted  to  the  soft  interchange  of  senti- 
ment between  two  affectionate  and  confid- 
ing hearts.  Freeman  and  Fitzallan  (we 
cannot  vouch  for  any  other  gentlemen  of 
the  party)  so  far  improved  the  opportunity, 
as  to  elicit  from  their  favourite  fair  ones, 
an  unequivocal  assent  to  a  proposition 
which  was  intimately  connected  with  their 
future  happiness.  The  venerable  Vernon 
and  Mrs.  Freeman  were  both  called,  as 
witnesses  of  the  tender  contract,  for  the 
ratification  of  which,  an  early  period  was 
appointed. 

The  guests  began  to  depart  at  about  ten 
o'clock;  and  by  eleven,  none  remained 
excepting  those  from  the  city,  for  wh^m 
lodgings  had  been  prepared  in  the  Cottage. 
It  was  now  proposed  to  partake  of  *  petit 
soupre,  in  a  spacious  arbour,  lighted  up 
for  the  purpose ;  and  as  the  moon  was  just 
rising,  to  terminate  the  entertainment  by 
a  dance  on  the  green.  This  proposition 
was  instantly  acceded  to,  and  an  elegant 
repast  was  followed  by  that  same  kind  of 
grace*  whish  so  much  delighted  the  senti- 
mental Sterne,  in  his  tour  through  France. 

As  Matilda  declined  dancing,  in  compli- 
ment to  her  friend  Adelaide,  Fitzallan  and 
Freeman  supplied  themselves  with  other 
partners.  The  ground  chosen  for  this 
fanciful  recreation,  was  near  the  bank  of 
the  Passaic,  whose  waters  now  sparkled 
with  the  reflected  moonbeams.  After  sur- 
veying the  dancers  for  some  time,  Matilda 


*  A  French  peasant  rn  the  south  of  France, 
informed  Sterne  that  all  his  life  long  be  had 
made  it  a  rule,  after  supper  was  over,  to  call  out 
his  family  to  dance  and  to  rejoice ;  believing,  be 
said,  that  a  cheerful  and  contented  mind,  was 
the  best  sort  of  thanks  to  Heaven  that  an  illite- 
rate peasant  could  pay.  "  Or  a  learned  prelate 
either,"  replied  Sterne.  "  If  the  supper  was  to 
my  taste,  the  giacc  which  followed -it  was  much 
more  so/' 


took  the  arm  of  her  friend,  and  strolled 
along  the  margin  of  the  river,  contemplat- 
ing the  beautiful  scenery  on  its  opposite 
bank.  Unconscious  of  the  distance  they 
had  strayed,  they  suddenly  found  their 
course  obstructed  by  a  little  thicket  which 
extended  to  the  water's  edge  at  a  sudden 
bend  of  the  river,  and  were  turning  to  re- 
trace their  steps,  when  they  discovered 
that  they  were  closely  /oilowed  by  two  tall 
figures,  enveloped  in  dark  cloaks. 

Au  involuntary  scream  betrayed  their 
surprise,  as,  with  a  velocity  derived  from 
terror,  they  attempted'  to  pass  the  stran- 
gers, whose  movements  instantly  indicated  * 
that  there  were  more  than  sufficient  grounds 
for  female  apprehension— for  each  of  the  . 
ruffians,  without  ceremony  and  without 
speaking,  seized  a  fair  one  in  his  arms. 
Adelaide  fainted ;  while  Matilda  made  the 
woods  echo  with  her  cries  for  help.  But 
the  distant  music  still  continued  to  play, 
and  her  frantic  vociferations  were  unheard 
or  unheeded  by  the  happy  revellers,  who 
were  bounding  responsive  to  its  lively  mea- 
sures. At  length  the  supporter  of  the 
senseless  Adelaide,  exclaimed  to  his  com- 
rade— 

"  Release  your  prisoner,  this  is  our  prize 
— assist  me  in  bearing  her  to  the  boat." 

Matilda  now  found  herself  at  liberty ; 
but  was  so  distracted  by  her  terrors  that 
she  knew  not  how  to  act.  With  an  effort 
of  desperation  she  clung  to  her  unconscious 
friend,  as  if  her  individual  strength  were 
sufficient  to  rescue  her  from  the  grasp  of 
the  ruffians  who  were  hurrying  her  away. 
Baffled  in  this  vain  attempt,  she  again 
pierced  the  midnight  air  with  her  cries  for 
assistance",  and  flew  with  breathless  speed 
towards  the  scene  of  revelry.  Suddenly 
the  music  ceased,  and  in  the  same  instant 
she  saw  the  whole  party  flying  to  meet  her. 
She  could  only  utter  the  name  of  her  friend, 
as  she  pointed  towards  the  scene  of  their 
separation,  and  then  sank  lifeless  in  the 
ready  arms  of  Fitzalkn. 

A  consternation,  scarcely  inferior  to  that 
which  had  overpowered  Matilda,  now  took 
possession  of  every  bosom,  for  the  natural 
conclusion  was,  that  Adelaide  was  drown- 
ed. Fitzallan  committed  the  insensible 
Matilda  to  the  care  of  the  ladies,  and  over- 
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took  his  friend  as  he  reached  the  bend  of 
the  river  5  where  the  first  object  that  met 
their  view,  (for  the  moon  shone  with  unu- 
sual splendour)  was  a  boat  propelled  across 
the  stream,  by  two  sturdy  oarsmen ;  in  the 
stern  of  which,  sat  a  third,  supporting  an 
apparently  inanimate  form  in  his  arms. 

"  Have  you  saved  her  life  ?"  exclaimed 
Freeman  and  Fitsallau  in  concert.  "  O 
speak  quick,  and  tell  us  that  shelves." 

The  boatmen  made  no  reply  to  this  ap- 
peal, though  a  hundred  times  repeated  by 
our  two  friends ;  but  a  faint  shriek  from 
the  object  of  their  solicitude,  at  length 
gave  them  the  happy  assurance  that  she 
still  breathed ;  when  several  more  gentle- 
men who  had  now  arrived  at  the  spot, 
united  with  them  in  calling  on  the  boatmen 
to  alter  their  course,  as  the  object  they 
had  rescued  from  drowning  belonged  on 
that  side  the  river.  But  they  called  in 
vain.  The  boat  approached  the  opposite 
bank,  and  the  now  shrieking  Adelaide  was 
borne  on  shore,  and  forcibly  placed  in  a 
waiting  carriage,  of  which,  till  that  mo- 
ment, her  almost  distracted  friends  had 
not  taken  notice.  Two  of  the  men  entered 
with  her;  while  the  third,  having  closed 
the  door,  took  his  seat  on  the  box,  and 
drove  rapidly  away. 

[To  bt  continued.] 


FOR  THE  LADIES9  LITKRAKY  CABINET. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

It  is  a  melancholy  and  well  known  fact, 
that  the  general  peace  of  Europe  has  crea- 
ted a  bitter  struggle  between  necessities 
and  means;  and  experience  has  not  yet 
discovered,  how  human  wants  and  supplies 
can  be  made  commensurate,  in  certain 
favoured  regions  of  the  earth.  There  is 
abundance  of  beautiful  and  excellent  things, 
but  there  are  too  many  guests  for  the  ban- 
quet ;  goods  are  not  increased  as  they  are 
increased  that  eat  them :  whither  shall  the 
hungry  go  to  get  food  ? — where  shall  the 
naked  be  clothed  ? — how  shall  the  hand  of 
the  diligent  make  rich  ?  These  are  ques- 
tions particularly  alarming  and  appalling 
to  every  class  of  society,  and  to  every 
government  of  countries  where  the  territo- 
rial limit  is  overstocked  by  a  surplus  popu- 
lation, whose  virtues  and  whose  strength 
are  utterly  paralyzed  by  physical  priva- 
tions and  calamities,  absolutely  inherent  in 
local  circumstances.  What  distresses  and 
convulsions  in  society  have  been  produced 


in  Great  Britain,  by  these  causes,  have 
been  amply  recorded  in  the  public  annals. 
They  have  been  such  as  to  excite  the 
strongest  feelings  of  compassion  for  the 
sufferers,  and  to  turn  the  anxious  attention 
of  the  philanthropic  and  the  reflecting,  to 
such  unappropriated  resources,  as  the  wide 
earth  furnishes,  that  the  strife  of  the  bre- 
thren may  cease,  and  that  they  who  want, 
and  are  afflicted,  may  find  comfort  and 
competency  from  some  reservation  of  Di- 
vine bounty.  The  land  where  they  dwell 
is  not  able  to  bear  them  ;  but  the  choice 
is  not,  as  between  the  ancient  partriarchs, 
"  If  thou  wilt  go  to  the  left  hand,  then  I 
will  go  to  the  right ;  or  if  thou  depart  to 
the  right  hand,  I  will  go  to  the  left."  The 
overcharged  community  is  like  the  redun- 
dant hive — the  habitation  is  narrow — the 
honey  fails—"  Swarm,  extruded  ones !  seek 
a  foreign  shelter  and  foreign  fields.  The 
soil  awaits  thy  labour,  and  will  sustain  thy 
strength :"  such  is  the  language  of  necessity, 
and  the  stern  dictate  has  induced  no  care- 
less inquiry — Where  is  the  refuge  and  the 
abiding  place,  to  which  the  emigrant  must 
repair,  and  to  which  he  must  be  directed  ? 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  "  the  half- 
way house''  of  the  nations — the  point  of 
nearly  equal  distance  from  America,  Eu- 
rope, and  Asia,  which  is  favoured  by  the 
happiest  combination  of  the  elements,  and 
which  gives  birth  to  the  most  valuable 
products  of  nature,  seems  to  be  the  invi- 
ting and  luxurious  spot  that  promises  to 
afford  all  which  is  denied  to  the  starving 
children  of  Britain  by  the  mother  country. 
Some  history  of  the  society  already  exist- 
ing in  Southern  Africa,  with  some  correct 
information  respecting  the  resources  of 
that  country,  which,  in  common  with  our 
own,  invites  the  hungry  to  eat,  the  thirsty 
to  drink,  and  the  weary  to  repose  them- 
selves and  be  welcome,  cannot  be  unin- 
teresting to  readers  of  liberal  feelings  and 
extensive  curiosity. 

The  lofty  promontory  of  the  Cape,  was 
discovered  by  Bartholomew  Diaz,  an  emi- 
nent Portuguese  navigator,  in  the  year 
1487,  and  named  by  him  Cabo  Tormen- 
toso,  or  the  stormy  Cape.  Diaz  was  pre- 
vented from  doubling  it,  by  the  mutinous 
disposition  of  his  crew,  and  left  the  ho- 
nour of  achieving  the  southern  passage  to 
India,  to  Vasco  de  Gama,  who  accom- 
plished this  long  desired  enterprise  in  1497. 
John  II.  king  of  Portugal,  augured  so 
justly  of  the  discovery  of  Diaz,  that  he 


altered  the  name  given  to  this  extreme  point 
of  Africa,  and  called  it  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  intimating  by  it,  his  anticipation 
of  the  future  discovery  of  the  passage  to 
Asia. 

A  century  and  a  half  elapsed  from  the 
discovery  of  the  Cape,  to  the  establishment 
of  the  first  settlement  by  the  Dutch,  in 
1650.  Van  Riebeck  the  principal  of  the 
colony,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Cape 
Town,  calling  it  Kier  de  Km,  "a  defence 
against  all,"  and  pursued  that  course  to- 
wards the  natives,  which  appears  to  be 
the  almost  uniform  system  of  proceeding 
in  modern  colonists.  The  great  agent  of 
moral  and  physical  subjugation,  is  anient 
spirits ;  it  is  the  most  universal,  the  most 
infallible,  and  the  most  destructive: — the 
wisdom  of  encroaching  selfishness  and 
commercial  rapacity  has  not  failed  to  em- 
ploy this  engine  to  effect  its  cruel  purposes. 

The  flocks  and  the  soil  were  easily  paid 
for  in  Brandy,  and  for  this  compensation 
the  land  and  the  liberty  of  the  Hottentots 
were  surrendered  to  the  Dutch.  A  hun- 
dred male  emigrants  formed  the  first  colo- 
ny; but  the  population  was  rapidly  aug- 
mented by  females  from  Holland,  and  by 
French  refugees.  The  colony  remained 
under  the  government  of  Holland,  till  that 
period  when  the  thrones  of  power  tottered 
throughout  the  larger  portion  of  Europe, 
and  unloosed  the  foreign  dependencies  in 
their  shaking.  The  spirit  of  republican- 
ism was  awakened  at  the  Cape,  but  the 
appearance  of  a  British  fleet  commanded 
non-resistance ;  and  a  small  military  force 
commissioned  for  the  object,  assumed  the 
right  of  domination  in  1795.  After  geven 
years  possession,  the  British  government 
restored  this  acquisition  to  the  Dutch  ;  but 
in  1806,  again  resumed  and  still  retain  it. 

The  extent  of  country  which  is  under 
British  dominion  in  Southern  Africa,  has 
never  been  specifically  determined,  as  no 
actual  survey  has  been  made;  nor  is  it 
known  what  rivers  are  navigable,  nor 
what  quantity  of  land  is  susceptible  of 
cultivation.  According  to  the  most  accu- 
rate information,  the  western  shore  of  the 
Cape  colony,  extends  about  815  miles 
from  Table  Mountain  to  the  river  Koussie  5 
and  its  southern  shore,  580  miles  easterly 
from  the  same  mountain  to  the  Great  Fish 
river;  comprising  about  120,000  square 
miles.  Several  ranges  of  mountains  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  southern 
coast,  stretch  in  the  direction  east  and  west, 
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nearly  across  the  whole  extent.  In  the 
deep  ravines  on  the  southern  side  of  these 
mountains,  which  the  Dutch  call  Kloofs, 
and  which  hare  been  formed  by,  and  now 
carry  off  the  mountain  streams,  the  most 
exuberant  vegetation  prevails.  On  the 
southern  side  of  the  range  of  mountains 
nearest  to  the  sea  coast,  are  large  forests 
of  timber  trees,  occupying  a  space  of  200 
miles ;  but  frequently  interrupted  by  naked 
ridges  of  land.  Between  the  first  and  se- 
cond ranges  of  mountains,  is  a  broken  and 
rude  surface  extending  300  miles  from  east 
to  west,  and  80  miles  in  the  contrary  di- 
rection, and  presenting  to  the  eye  a  naked 
expanse  of  clay,  sprinkled  with  different 
mineral  substances.  This,  and  similar 
plains  are  known  to  the  colonists  by  the 
name  of  Karroo;  they  constitute  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  country,  are  utterly 
uninhabitable,  and  only  varied  to  the  eye 
by  the  passage  of  some  mountain  stream, 
revealing  its  secret  flow  by  the  waving  line 
of  vegetation,  which  is  sustained  from  its 
Waters,  and  overshadows  its  course.  The 
absence  of  trees  is  not  a  pleasing  feature 
of  the  general  landscape : — 

"  Far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  no  tree  Is  seen, 
Earth>  clad  in  russet,  scorns  the  lively  green." 

But  the  vegetable  tribes  at  some  seasons, 
and  in  some  situations,  greatly  contribute 
to  embellish  the  country. 

u  The  bountiful  Creator,"  says  Mr.  La- 
trobe,  "  has  been  pleased  to  clothe  this 
country,  unproductive  as  it  generally  is  in 
means  of  subsistence  for  man  and  beast, 
with  an  astonishing  profusion  of  vegetable 
beauty.  Hardly  a  spot  exists,  upon  which 
some  curious  and  beautiful  plant  does  not 
rear  its  head  in  proper  season ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  this  brown  desert,  we  see  the 
magnificent  chandelier  (aloe)  or  red  star- 
flower,  measuring  from  four  or  five  inches 
to  a  foot  and  a  half,  in  the  spread  of  its 
rays,  growing  luxuriously  among  stones 
and  sand." 

After  the  deduction  of  naked  mountains, 
impervious  forests,  and  Karroo  plains,  there 
remain  30,000  miles  of  productive  country, 
10,000  of  which  may  be  appropriated  to 
perfect  culture,  while  the  rest  is  reserved 
for  pasturage.  This  country  is  divided 
into  three  districts,  Tulbach,  George,  and 
Witenhage.  Over  each  district  is  placed 
a  chief  magistrate,  called  the  Landrost ; 
and  io  each  is  a  town,  a  school,  and  a 
"hurcb     Wine,  wheat,  and  wool,  are  the 


three  staple  commodities.  The  landhold- 
ers are  known  by  the  names  of  the  Wyn- 
boor9  the  Koorn-boor9  and  the  Vee-boor; 
that  is  to  say,  the  wine-grower,  the  corn- 
grower,  and  the  grazier. 

The  wine-growers  were  originally  French 
refugees ;  their  occupation,  and  the  lands 
devoted  to  it,  remain  principally  among 
their  descendants.  The  plantations  of  the 
wine-growers  are  chiefly  within  thirty  miles 
of  the  Cape,  and  are  commonly  indicated 
by  a  mixture  of  trees  originally  from  Eu- 
rope, and  the  tropical  countries.  The 
orange,  the  pomegranite,  and  the  guava, 
blend  their  odours  with  the  sweet  scented 
blossoms' of  th<»  apple,  the  peach,  and  the 
plum ;  and  the  hedge-rows  are  formed  by 
the  glossy  myrtle,  and  the  aspen-leaved 
quince-tree.  The  vineyard  and  orangery, 
the  orchard  and  the  cornfield,  flourish  alike 
around  their  comfortable  houses,  in  which 
affluence,  industry,  and  order,  are  every 
where  conspicuous.  The  wealthiest  gentle- 
man farmer  in  England,  cannot  be  more  in- 
dependent than  these  old,  family-freehold- 
ers of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  Cape  wines  are  of  inferior  quality, 
and  may  always  be  distinguished  by  a  pe- 
culiar flavour,  called  by  the  Dutch,  the 
Caap  Smaaky  which  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  soil.  This  opinion  is 
supported  by  the  fact,  that  the  Constantia 
wine,  which  is  only  made  at  two  vineyards, 
eight  miles  from  Cape-Town,  is  produced 
from  a  sandy  soil,  and  has  none  of  the 
smaak  which  distinguishes  the  other  wines 
that  are  all  afforded  from  a  clayey  soiL 

The  corn-grower  of  the  Cape  is  an 
unskilful  agriculturist  5  his  domestic  and 
social  habits  do  not  place  him  upon  an 
equality  with  the  wine-planter;  he  lives 
without  many  of  the  conveniences  of  the 
latter,  and  attends  neither  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  mind  or  his  manners.  When 
an  intelligent  stranger  once  proposed  a 
very  excellent  method  of  cultivating  wheat, 
to  a  Dutch  boor,  die  man  coolly  observed, 
"  that  it  was  not  worth  while,  that  he 
could  purchase  what  flour  he  wanted,  from 
a  neighbour  who  lived  but  Jive  day's  jour- 
ney off."  Another  reply,  similar  in  the 
prejudiced,  ignorant,  and  indolent  spirit 
of  it,  was  returned  by  another  corn-grower, 
to  a  suggestion  of  change  for  the  better. 
"  What,"  said  he,  "  would  you  have  us 
do  ?  Our  only  concern  is  to  fill  our  bellies, 
to  get  good  clothes  and  houses  ;  to  say  to 
one  slave,  do  this-— and  to  another,  do 


that — and  sit  idle  ourselves  and  be  waited 
upon ;  and  as  to  our  tillage,  or  building,  or 
planting,  our  forefathers  did  so  and  so,  and 
were  satisfied ;  and  why  should  not  we  be 
the  same  ?  The  English  want  to  see  us  use 
their  ploughs,  instead  of  our  own  heavy 
wooden  ones,  and  recommend  other  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  than  those  we  have 
been  used  to,  but  we  like  our  old  things 
best." 

[To  be  continued.] 


FOE  THS  LADIES7  LITE&A&Y  CABINET. 
TBADITIOV  OF  TBS  BAHKS  OF  THE  EHIKJ. 

(From  "An  Autumn  onthe  Rltine,  1818."; 

The  tradition  concerning  the  castle,  or 
rather  the  hermitage  of  Rolandseck,  says, 
it  was  christened  after  Roland,  the  gallant 
nephew  of  Charlemagne,  who,  as  the  story 
goes,  set  out  from  his  uncle's  palace  at 
Ingelbeim,  on  a  picturesque  tour  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  He  dropped  in  at 
the  chateau  of  a  valliant  knight,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  a  friendly  squeeze  of  the 
hand 5  while  his  daughter,  (who,  like  other 
young  ladies  in  those  good  days,  was  not 
above  being  useful)  ran  to  fetch  him  some 
home-made  bread  and  wine.  As  she  poured 
out  the  wine  with  the  grace  of  a  Hebe, 
into  a  goblet  adorned  with  the  arms  of  the 
old  Chatelain,  and  presented  it  with  a  blush 
to  the  nephew  of  the  great  king,  he  was 
struck  with  her  beauty  and  modest  grace, 
and  was  soon  surprised  to  find  certain 
enigmatical  sensations  creeping  about  him, 
which  he  had  never  experienced  before. 
His  arm  trembled  as  he  took  the  goblet, 
and  be  involuntarily  said  to  himself,  "  this 
never  happened  to  me  in  presence  of  the 
enemy,  or  when  exposed  to  the  thick  swords 
of  the  Saracens."  At  night,  Roland  could 
not  close  his  eyes  for  the  image  of  the 
beautiful  Hildegonda,  which  stood  con- 
stantly before  him.  In  the  morning,  when 
about  to  take  leave,  his  kind  host  demand- 
ed his  name.  The  modest  Roland  blushed 
as  he  gave  it,  for  it  was  the  glory  of  the 
whole  country;  and  the  knight  was  so 
charmed  at  the  distinction  of  his  visiter, 
that  he  begged  him  to  stay  another  day — 
Hildegonda  said  not  a  single  word;  but 
her  looks  were  eloquent,  and  Roland  want- 
ed little  persuasion.  The  fate  of  the  young 
knight's  heart  was  decided  by  his  stay, 
and  he  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  of 
declaring  himself.  Such  opportunities  ge- 
nerally present  themselves ;  and  Roland, 
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as  he  walked  in  the  garden,  found  the  young 
lady  sitting  iu  a  pensive  reverie,  in  which 
a  bolder  modern  beau  would  have  flattered 
himself  he  had  a  place.  Roland's  timidity, 
however,  made  him  awkward  in  accosting 
her;  and  the  young  lady,  to  conceal  her 
own  embarrassment,  stooped  to  gather  a 
rose  just  by.  The  knight  begged  her  to 
give  it  him,  lamenting  that  as  yet  no  em- 
blem of  happy  moments  adorned  his  casque ; 
and  that  when  his  comrades  boasted  the 
beauty  and  virtue  of  their  belles,  he  was 
obliged  to  look  down  and  be  silent.  Hil- 
degonda,  with  a  blush,  consented ;  saying, 
as  she  presented  it  to  him — "  All  that  is 
beautiful  endures  but  for  a  moment/9  Ro- 
land no  longer  hesitated  to  declare  his  pas- 
sion; they  swore  to  each  other  eternal 
fidelity ;  and  the  knight  promised  to  return 
immediately  after  the  campaign  in  Pales- 
tine, to  lead  his  mistress  to  the  altar.  After 
>  Roland's  departure,  Hildegonda  led  a  re- 
tired and  pensive  life.  The  fame  of  her 
fever's  achievements  reached  her,  and  glad- 
dened her  heart.  One  evening  a  travelling 
knight  asked  hospitality  at  the  castle.  He 
had  served  in  Charlemagne's  array,  and 
Hildegonda  trembled  as  she  demanded  in- 
telligence of  Roland.  "  I  saw  him  fall 
gloriously  by  my  side,  covered  with 
wounds,"  said  the  knight;  Hildegonda 
turned  pale  at  his  words,  and  was  motion- 
less as  a  statue.  Ten  days  afterwards  she 
asked  permission  of  her  father  to  take  the 
veil ;  and  she  entered  the  convent  of  Frau- 
en worth,  in  an  island  on  the  Rhine;  she 
was  allowed  to  abridge  her  noviciate,  and 
profess  herself  at  the  end  of  three  months. 
Roland,  who  it  seems  had  been  left  for 
dead  on  tlje  field,  and  had  afterwards  re- 
covered of  his  wounds,  came  soon  after 
to  her  father's; castle  to  claim  the  hand  of 
Hildegonda.  In  his  grief  at  the  tidings  he 
received,  he  built  a  hermitage  on  a  rock 
immediately  above  the  island  of  Frauen- 
woith,  and  called  it  Rolandseck,  (Roland's 
.  corner.)  Here  lie  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  days,  sitting  at  the  gate  of  his  hermit- 
age, looking  down  on  the  convent  which 
held  his  beloved  object.  When  the  matins 
bell  roused  him,  he  would  rise  and  listen 
to  the  chanting  of  the  nuns,  fancying  he 
could  distinguish  the  voice  of  his  Hilde- 
gonda; and  when  at  night  the  lights  glim- 
mered in  the  cells  of  the  convent,  his  im- 
agination saw  Hildegonda  praying  to  Hea- 
ven for  him.  Two  years  in  this  way  had 
nearly  consumed  his  strength.    One  morn- 


ing, looking  as  usual  down  on  the  convent, 
some  people  were  digging  a  grave  in  the 
garden;  something  whispered  to  Roland, 
that  this  grave  was  for  Hildegonda.  On 
sending  to  inquire,  his  conjecture  proved 
true.  He  stood  and  watched  the  funeral 
procession,  saw  the  corpse  let  down  into 
the  grave,  and  listened  to  the  requiem 
chanted  over  her;  and  he  was  found,  not 
long  after,  sitting  dead  before  his  hermit- 
age, his  eyes  turned  towards  the  convent. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER, 

From  a  young  Lady  in  a  delightful  corner  of  the 
Earth,  1829. 

I  am  all  alone  this  evening,  a  little  pen- 
sive, but  not  sad ;  a  little  melancholy,  but 
not  unhappy ;  for  my  soul  is  calm  as  the 
tranquil  bosom  of  a  silent  lake.  To  me, 
there  is  a  charm  in  loneliness,  so  dear,  so 
sacred,  that  often  by  day  I  love  to  linger 
in  our  woodland  solitudes,  and  at  evening 
retire  from  every  eye,  to  muse  on  the  vi- 
cisitudes  of  life — to  recall  the* memory  of 
friends  who  once  were  dear ;  of  those 

"  The  cold,  the  cbang'd— perchance  the  dead 


The  mourn'd,  the  lov'd,  the  lost— the  many,  yet 
how  few." 

To  live  again  the  hours  I  have  lived,  with 
these  who  once  were,  but  now  are  not; 
who,  a  little  while  ago,  were  my  com- 
panions, my  associates,  full  of  life  and 
happiness,  and  hope;  whe/ with  me,  have 
tasted  the  freshness  of  the  mountain's  breeze 
—contemplated  the  loveliness  of  many  a 
rural  scene,  and  welcomed  the  enlivening 
and  invigorating  return  of  spring,  like  this 
which  brings  early  wild-flowers  on  their 
graves.  This  is  not  fiction : — Last  Sabbath 
I  visited  the  church-yard,  and  from  the 
graves  of  those  who  not  many  years  ago, 
were  "  life,  warm  as  I  am,"  gathered  a 
little  nosegay  of  summer  violets,  which 
I  treasured  and  wept  over,  as  memorials  of 
friendship  from  the  tomb.  I  seated  myself 
on  the  bier,  which  had  been  placed  by  the 
new  made  grave  of  a  lovely  youth — he 
died  of  a  consumption,  and  was  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  and  friend.  The  last 
time  I  saw  him,  he  said — "  you  weep  for 
me ;  but  I  feel  that  I  must  die.  I  eannot  live, 
and  life  has  now  few  charms ; — even  should 
my  life  be  prolonged  to  the  common  age 
of  man,  what  have  I  to  hope  ?    It  little  1 


recks  us  how,  or  where,  or  when,  our  exk 
comes,  if  we  be  but  prepared."  When 
he  rose  to  depart,  I  said  to  him — "  I  fear 
this  is  the  last  time  you  wilLever  visit  us." 
He  replied  with  a  desponding  smile,  while 
a  tear  rose  to  his  dim  blue  eye — "  I  hope 
I  shall  see  you  many  tiroes  more."  lie 
stent,  but  he  came  not  again. 

The  feelings  you  describe  as  having 
been  excited  by  the  lonely  contemplation 
of  the  scenery  around  the  Battery,  and 
the  approach  of  the  prize  slave-ships,  with 
the  infinity  of  associated  ideas,  which  find 
their  way  to  the  mind  in  such  moments  of 
hallowed  rumination,  were  not,  in  my 
opinion,  the  effect  of  romance  and  enthu- 
siasm, but  of  a  highly  improved  and  re- 
fined taste.  Perhaps  there  is  not  another 
source  which  opens  to  the  mind  so  many 
inlets  of  uncontaminated  pleasure,  as  a 
relish  of  the  beauties  and  sublimities  of 
nature,  combined  with  a  knowledge  of 
natural  history  and  philosophy — a  pleasure, 
too,  which  instead  of  vitiating,  elevates 
the  soul,  and  has  a  direct  tendency  to  ex- 
cite in  it  a  love  and  veneration  of  the  di- 
vine original.  A  celebrated  writer  in  re- 
ference to  this  subject,  remarks—"  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  rational  world,  short 
of  the  most  undivided  reciprocal  attack* 
ment,  that  has  such  power  over  the  work- 
ings of  the  human  mind,  as  the  mild  sweet- 
ness of  nature."  Yet  not  the  mild  sweet- 
ness of  nature  alone,  its  sweet  spring  morn- 
ing fragrance,  its  whispering  zephyrs  and 
murmuring  rills,  and  smiling  rammer  land- 
scapes, and  wild  romantic  solitudes,  but, 
also,  its  roaring  cataracts  and  majestic 
mountains — its  "  screeching  storms,"  and 
howling  wintry  desolations, — and  every 
sight  and  scene  which  looks  in  wondrous 
majesty  of  nature's  God. 

You  inquire  what  profound  work  of 
science  occupies  my  studious  hours,  and 
how  I  spend  my  leisure  moments  ?  Possi- 
bly you  may  imagine  that,  like  the  heroine 
of  a  late  poem,  I  am  learning  to  pro- 
nounce those  long,  hard  words— 

"  Hydraulics,  hydrostatics  and  pneumatics, 

Dioptrics,  optics,  katoptrics,  carboa, 

Chlodine  and  iodine  aerostatics." 

But,  no ;  I  am  not  so  scientific  as  all. 
this,  and  endeavour  to  content  myself  with  . 
reading  only  what  I  can  understand ;  for 
I  have  no  one  near  me  to  explain  what  is 
"  beyond  my  comprehension."  I  have 
lately  been  looking  a  little  into  the  history 
of  Charks  of  Sweden,  that  mighty  giant 
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of  the  north,  whose  mind  was  of  a  texture 
so  peculiarly  delicate,  and  his  sensibility 
so  very  refined,  that  he  would  sooner  shrink 
from  the  presence  of  a  female,  than  from 
the  combined  tactic  forces  of  all  Europe 
I  have  been,  also,  cursorily  re-perusing  the 
history  of  olden  time — that  happy  golden 
age,  when  virtue  and  magnanimity,  and 
the  arts  of  agriculture,  did  not  retire  before 
the  now  all-powerful  potentates  of  luxury, 
effeminacy,  and  avarice — when  "  to  be 
truly  great,  was  to  be  truly  good,"  and  an 
inglorious  life  was  stamped  with  ignominy 
and  reproach.  Of  modern  poets,  I  read 
the  works  of  Thomas  Campbell  and  Lord 
Byron,  with  enthusiasm.  Of  the  former, 
I  have  no  words  to  express  my  admiration 
For  many  hours  of  loneliness  beguiled,  and 
mauy  of  real  enjoyment,  and  many  visions 
of  future  bliss,  am  I  indebted  to  bis 
witching  rhyme.  I  would  not  here  attempt 
to  analyze  the  beauties  of  his  composition 
— 'tis  a  combination  of  all  beauties. 

"  There  is  an  airy  web  of  magic  in  it, 
Veiling  the  wrinkles  on  the  brow  of  sorrow." 

As  for  Lord  Byron,  I  have  felt  for  him 
a  mingled  feeling  of  veneration  and  horror. 
Tbare  is  such  a  "soul  of  wretchedness" 
in  some  of  his  writings,  particularly  in 
some  parts  of  the  Fourth  Canto  of  Childe 
Harold,  as  almost  exceeds  all  names  of 
misery ;  and  yet,  he  shrinks  not  from  it, 
but  seems  to  mock  the  fate  which  dooms 
him  to  despair ;  and,  with  all  the  innate 
haughtiness  of  his  spirit,  boasts  that 
"  there  is  that  within  him  which  shall  tire 
torture  and  time,  and  breathe  when  he 
expires — something  unearthly,  which  they 
dream  not  of."  His  pilgrimage  through 
Italy  is  peculiarly  interesting,  not  only 
from  the  animated  and  beautiful  descrip- 
tion he  gives  of  it,  but  from  its  intimate 
connexion  with  many  historical  facts.  I 
had,  in  imagination,  followed  Corinnato 
the  capitol,  and  Petrarch  to  his  rural  re- 
treat. Of  the  residence  of  the  latter,  I 
had  conceived  an  idea  very  much  resem- 
bling that  given  in  Byron's  beautiful  de- 
scription of  it,  in  the  followiug  simple, 
artless  lines : 

"And  the- jo/2,  quiet  hamlet,  where  he  dwelt, 
Was  one  of  that  complexion  which  seetn'd  made 

For  those  who  their  mortality  have  felt, 
And  sought  a  refuge  from  their  hopes  decay'd." 

MARION, 
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"  Oh,  when  shall  spring  visit  the  mouldering  urn! 
Oh,  when  shall  day  dawn  on  the  night  of  the 
grave !" 

In  this  smiling  season,  when  nature, 
clothed  in  reanimated  beauty,  seems  to 
pay  a  grateful  homage  to  its  divine  Author, 
there  is  an  hour  when  meditation  is  peculi- 
arly sweet ;  when  the  soul,  abstratced  from 
the  cares,  the  tumults,  and  the  noise  of  life, 
breathes  the  pure  atmosphere  of  heavenly 
thought. 

It  is  the  calm  and  silent  hour  of  morning 
twilight !  the  doubtful  dawn !  when  dark- 
ness seems  unwilling  to  resign  her  empire, 
and  mingles  her  pale  shades  with  the  re- 
turning day  !  Shall  this  hour,  so  soothing, 
so  tranquil,  be  given  to  thoughtless  lassitude 
and  feverish  slumber  ? 

"  Falsely  luxurious !  will  not  man  awake, 
And  springing  from  the  bed  of  sloth,  enjoy 
The  cool,  the  fragrant,  the  refreshing  hour, 
To  meditation  due,  and  sacred  song  ? 

— — When  every  muse, 

And  every  blooming  pleasure  waits  without, 
To  bless  the  wildly  devious  morning  walk  ? 

Although  the  uniform  aspect  of  a  crowded 
city  presents  not  that  rich  variety  to  the 
eye  which  is  exhibited  in  rural  scenes,  and 
the  busy  hum  of  men  is  less  harmonious 
than  the  wild  notes  of  the  woodland  song- 
ster ;  yet  even  here  the  prospect  is  not  un- 
delightful  when  viewed  in  the  calm  and 
mellow  light  of  a  beautiful  summer  morn- 
ing. Even  at  this  early  hour  the  street  is 
not  silent  ?  But  who  are  these  who  thus 
anticipate  the  day,  and  imbibe  health  and 
cheerfulness  from  the  pure  breezes  of  morn- 
ing ?  Not  the  great  and  the  gay,  who  have 
passed  the  night  in  revelry  and  mirth  !  Not 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  dissipation,  whose 
carriages  broke  the  silence  of  midnight ! 
These  are  wrapped  in  powerless  slumber, 
or  retracing,  in  bewildering  dreams,  the 
follies  of  the  day,  insensible  to  the  beauties 
of  a  scene,  as  far  surpassing  the  painted 
representations  of  art,  as  the  morning  song 
of  the  lark  is  sweeter  than  the  hoarse 
voice  of  the  raven. 

The  industrious  labourer,  whose  toil,  thus 
early  commenced,  but  scantily  supplies  the 
necessities  of  a  dependant  family,  and  the 
poor  deserted  child  of  wretchedness,  whose 
sooty  garment,  and  famine-stricken  visage, 
excite  the  warmest  sympathies  of  the  feel- 
ing heart,  are  the  first  to  break  the  hal- 
lowed silence  of  this  soothing  hour. 


As  the  day  advances,  the  different  avoca- 
tions of  industry  are  resumed — the  voice  of 
the  cheerful  ttrilkman  is  heard ;  the  sate  and 
the  hammer  resound  in  various  directions ; 
and  here  and  there  a  solitary  individual, 
like  the  Stranger,  leans  from  the  open  case- 
ment, and  mingles  with  the  devout  con- 
templation the  serenity  of  the  scene  in* 
spires,  a  tender  recollection  of  departed, 
joys,  of  friendship,  of  affection,  of  love, 
that  still  exist  in  the  tablet  of  memory. 

But  who  are  those  whonewr  wake  ? — to 
whom  seasons  roll  and  daysrevolve  in  vain? 

Who  are  those  who  once  walked,  and 
talked,  and  triumphed  in  the  consciousness 
of  existence  ?  who  rest  in  silence,  unmoved 
by  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  joys  and  sor- 
rows that  alternately  animate  or  depress 
the  hearts  of  the  living  ? 

The  lowly  tenants  of  the  church  yard — 
the  returning  light  of  day  gladdens  not  their 
solitary  habitations  ! — the  morning  song  of 
the  lark  breaks  not  the  unvaried  silence  of 
the  grave. 

Alas,  poor  Maria !  I  knew  thee  when 
glowing  with  health  and  beauty;  thy  fair 
form  was  only  surpassed  by  the  mind  that 
it  enshrined  \ — I  saw  tbee  the  pride  of  the 
social  circle,  the  grace  and  ornament  of  so- 
ciety, the  comfort  and  the  charm  of  home! 
But  thou  art  gone ! — and  with  thy  flight 
thou  hast  broken  one  oi  the  last  cords  that 
bound  to  earth  the  desolate  heart  of  the 
Stranger. 

Oh !  that  tfty  gentle  spirit  would  hover 
round  the  pea  that  records  thy  early  fate, 
and  inspire  its  feeble  effusions  with  power 
to  reach  the  hearts  of  the  gay,  the  thought- 
less, and  the  vain. 

Then  would  they  listen  to  the  warning 
voice  ! — and  while  youth  and  health  spread 
an  enchanting  veil  over  the  dangers  of  fu- 
turity, learn  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
heavenly  principle,  which  can  smooth  the 
pillow  of  death,  and  compose  the  soul  to 
holy  resignation  in  the  awful  dissolution  of 
nature. 

While  hope,  and  joy,  and  love,  hail 
with  rapture  the  return  of  summer,  and 
dwell  with  delightful  emotions  on  the  bright, 
the  flowery  scene,  the  isolated  heart  of  the 
Stranger  turns  from  die  gay  and  animated 
prospect,  to  contemplate  "  the  end  of  all 
perfection  !" 

The  morning  dawns! — the  spring  re- 
turns !— the  summer  blushes !— but  the  lowly 
inmates  of  the  grave  must  never  wake. 
Niveb  wake  ! — forgive,    eternal   Provi- 
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dence,  this  momentary  thought !  The  light 
of  revelation,  dawning  on  the  darkness  of 
taiman  reason,  like  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
scattering  the  mists  of  the  morning,  unfolds 
the  cheering  prospect  of  immortality. — 
Though  dust  must  sleep  in  dust—the  soul, 
the  real  man,  awakes  and  lives  for  ever! 

Oh,  Immortality!  with  what  indelible 
characters  art  thou  impressed  on  the  heart ! 
The  soul,  conscious  of  her  own  eternity, 
refuses  to  be  satisfied  with  aught  beside, 
and  cannot  support  the  dreadful  anticipa- 
tion of  "  sinking  into  nought99 

Hence  it  is,  that  however  it  may  be  in- 
volved in  the  deepest  shades  of  ignorance 
and  error,  the  human  mind  extends  its  con- 
templations to  a  future  life.  Hence  it  is, 
that  when  the  bands  of  love  are  rent 
asunder,  the  desolated  heart  survives  the 
extinction  of  its  joys,  and  muses,  with  a 
melancholy  delight,  on  the  narrow  turf  that 
covers  all  it  loved. 

Hence  it  is,  though  isolated  in  the  midst 
of  society,  "midst  busy  multitudes  atone," 
"sorrowful,  yet  always  rejoicing,"  the 
heart  of  the  writer  submits  without  repin- 
ing, to  fill  the  allotted  period  of  days  and 
years,  and  looks  forward  with  triumphant 
hope  to  that  glorious  day,  when  the  son, 
that  now  brightens  with  its  earliest  beams 
the  eastern  horizon,  shall  be  lost  in  the  su- 
perior brightness  of  Htm,  who  is  the  light 
of  that  city,  "  whose  builder  and  maker 
is  Qod\" 

STRANGER  IN^EW-YORK. 


MR.  ALLSTON 
Has  recently  finished  a  picture  that  some 
of  his  friends  have  seen  at  his  room  with 
great  delight — in  which,  unfortunately,  the 
public  cannot  participate,  as  there  is  no 
place  of  exhibition  in  Boston.  The  sub- 
ject is,  Saul  Consulting  the  Witch  of 
Endor  ;  the  size  of  the  canvas  about  five 
feet  square.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  in- 
terior apartment  of  a  cavern.  The  cha- 
racters are  Saul,  and  the  two  men  who  ac- 
companied him,  the  witch  and  the  ghost  of 
the  prophet.  The  outer  division  of  the 
cave  is  partially  seen  lighted  by  a  lamp. 
The  light  in  the  interior  comes  from  a 
lamp  unseen,  over  the  centre  of  the  group. 
The  precise  moment  of  the  action  is  when 
tfte  ghost  rises  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of 
phosphoric  light,  which  the  sorceress  has 
traced  with  her  wand — she  raises  her  left 
haud,  in  a  majestic  manner,  to  announce 


to  the  king  the  appearance  of  the  ghost — 
he  starts  back  in  sudden  horror,  the  body 
supported  on  the  left  leg,  and  partly  by  the 
left  hand  placed  on  a  rock  behind  him— -the 
sword  drops  from  his  right  hand,  the  mus- 
cles of  the  arm  cramped  with  terror.  The 
attendants  in  the  back  ground  have  sprung 
towards  each  other,  in  a  violent  fear.  The 
solemn  aspect  of  the  spectre,  of  which 
about  half  the  body  is  seen  rising  above  the 
vapour  that  accompanies  it,  and  out  of 
which  it  seems  to  be  formed,  the  massive, 
energetic,  dignified,  appalling  figure  of  the 
enchantress,  finely  contrasts  with  the  agi- 
tation and  horror  of  Saul  and  his  attend- 
ants. The  whole  action  is  vivid  and  in- 
stantaneous. The  character  of  the  sorce- 
ress is  given  with  great  judgment,  rather 
on  the  model  of  the  ancient  sybil,  than  on 
that  of  the  modern  gothic  witch :  the 
gloomy  grandeur  and  wicked  inspiration  of 
the  former,  are  vastly  more  imposing  than 
the  petty  malignity  and  haggard  deformity 
of  the  modern  practitioner  of  magic. — 
There  are  many  of  the  details  in  this 
picture  which  cannot  be  exceeded  in  beauty 
of  execution.  Such  is  the  light  and  whole 
management  of  the  back  ground ;  the 
manner  in  which  the  ghost  is  blended  with 
the  vapours  that  it  emerges  from;  the 
drapery  of  the  witch  ;  the  difficult  but 
graceful  and  natural  position  in  which  the 
monarch  is  thrown,  may  be  enumerated 
among  others.  In  richness  and  force  of 
colouring ;  in  vivacity  and  unity  of  the 
action ;  in  bold,  firm  drawing,  and  anato- 
mical science ;  in  grandeur  of  expression, 
this  accomplished  artist  has  never  sur- 
passed, in  this  country,  at  least,  the  pre- 
sent performance. 

This  fine  Painting  was  purchased  by  the 
Hon.  T.  H.  Perkins,  one  of  the  most  liberal 
and  enlightened  friends  of  the  arts  in  this 
community. — Bost.  D.  Ad. 


An  apt  version. — The  late  Dr.  Adam, 
rector  of  the  Grammar  school,  Edinburgh, 
was  supposed  by  his  scholars  to  exercise  a 
strong  partiality  for  such  as  were  of  patri- 
cian descent;  and  on  one  occasion  was 
very  smartly  reminded  of  it,  by  a  boy  of 
mean  parentage,  whom  he  was  reprehend- 
ing rather  severely  for  his  ignorance — much 
more  so  than  the  boy  thought  he  would 
have  done,  had  he  been  the  son  of  a  right 
honourable,  or  even  of  a  plain  Baillie  Jar- 
vie.    "  You  dunce,"  exclaimed  the  rector, 


"  I  don't  think  you  can  even  translate  the 
motto  of  your  own  native  place,  of  the 
gude  town  of  Edinburgh.  What,  sir,  does 
Nisi  Dominusfrustra  mean  ?"  "  It  meajas, 
sir,"  rejoined  the  boy  smartly,  "  that  un- 
less we  are  lords'  sons,  we  need  not  come 
here." 

Ignorance  of  Fear. — A  child  of  one  of 
the  crew  of  his  majesty's  ship  Peacock, 
during  the  action  with  the  United  States 
vessel  Hornet,  amused  himself  with  chas- 
ing a  goat  between  decks.  Not  in  the 
least  terrified  by  destruction  and  death  all 
round  him,  he  persisted,  till  a  cannon  ball 
came  and  took  off  both  the  hind  legs  of 
the  goat;  when  seeing  her  disabled,  he 
jumped  astride  her,  crying,  "  Now  I've 
caught  you." 

Literary. — The  catalogue  of  the  fair  of 
Leipsick,  for  1819?  contains  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  sixteen  new  works,  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  German ;  thirty  eight 
new  novels,  thirty  dramatic  pieces,  twen- 
ty-seven geographical  maps,  fifty-nine  pie- 
ces of  music,  and  seventy-seven  works  in 
foreign  languages,'— the  French,  Italian, 
Polish,  Bohemian,  Danish,  and  Spanish. 


As  a  body  of  troops  passed  in  review 
before  Bonaparte  at  the  Carousel,  his  horse 
became  so  unruly,  that  his  hat  fell  off  in 
his  exertions  to  restrain  it.  A  young  sol- 
dier, who  happened  to  be  near  him,  picked 
up  the  hat  and  presented  it  to  him,  "  Thank 
you,  captain,"  said  Napoleon.  "  In  what 
regiment,  sire  ?"  said  the  young  man.  A 
few  days  after,  the  young  man,  with  whose 
answer  Bonaparte  was  much  pleased,  was 
unexpectedly  raised  by  brevet  to  the  rank 
of  captain  in  the  Imperial  Guard. 

A  young  lady,  seeing  an  officer  toasting 
a  piece  of  bread  on  the  point  of  his  sword, 
observed  that  he  had  got  the  staff  of  life 
on  the  point  of  death.  - 


The  ill  temper  of  many  women  made 
Diogenes  say,  when  he  saw  a  woman  who 
had  hanged  herself  upon  a  tree,  that  it  urns 
the  best  bearing  tree  that  ever  he  mow  in 
his  life* 

I  could  build  a  tabernacle,  and  bum 
incense  to  the  memory  of  that  excellent 
Menander  for  his  Greek  saying, — A  gene* 
rous  and  ingenuous  woman  is  the  ex* 
chequer  and  treasury  of  virtue. 
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TO  MARY. 

toibeing  requested  to  Contribute  something  to  her 
"Album." 

Dear  Mary !  while  of  varying  flowers 

A  chaplet  to  compose, 
You  trace  the  lone  sequester'd  bowers, 

Where  taste  or  beauty  grows — 

Or  scale  the  steep  and  dangerous  way, 

Where  genius  loves  to  climb, 
And  catch  the  wild  and  solemn  lay, 

That  flows  from  harps  sublime— 

0,  could  I  reach  the  happy  art, 

To  paint  in  brilliant  hue, 
The  thought  that  rises  in  my  heart, 

I'd  paint  that  thought  for  you. 

Yet  though  I  boast  no  power  to  twine 

The  bright  poetic  wreath, 
One  solitary  bud  is  mine, 

O'er  that  my  lyre  shall  breathe. 

0,  'tis  a  bud  of  fragrance  sweet, 

By  seraph  hands  'twas  given ! 
The  flower  shall  bloom  in  bliss  complete 

When  hope  expands  in  heaven. 

This  sheds  a  lustre  on  the  skies 

When  clouds  of  sorrow  roll ! 
And  shows,  when  storms  and  billows  rise, 

An  anchor  for  the  soul ! 

Hope  from  the  wreck  of  joy  can  bring 

A  milder,  brighter  ray, 
And  waft  the  soul,  on  Mercy's  wing, 
To  realms  of  purer  day. 

CAROLINE  MATILDA. 
t?esleyan  Seminary*  June  14th,  1820. 
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TO  SAMUEL  WOODWORTH,  ESQ. 

Friend  Sam,  I  saw  your  note  to  me, 
And  was,  af  first,  surpris'd  to  see 

That  Woodworth  should  decline, 
E'en  any  thing,  of  any  sort, 
Whether  the  piece  were  long  or  short, 

Or  good  or  bad,  of  mine  ! 

"  Its  length  /"—What  can  the  fellow]  mean 
Sure,  in  his  columns  oft  I've  seen 

Much  longer  ones  display'd ! 
Too  fong/— Zounds,  sir !  the  devil's  in't ! 
Too  long  /—Ay !  ay !  I  take  the  hint  j— 

The  postage  was  not  paid ! 

£nclos'd  I  hereby  now  transmit, 
What,  I  presume,  will  shorten  it, 

STA  dollar  noie,  my  friend— 
And  'twould  be  well,  I  much  suspect, 
If  all  who  write,  would  recollect 
To  pay,  before  they  send! 

G.  of  New-Jersey. 
Porcupine  Hotel,  June  19, 1820. 
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TO  WHOM  IT  APPLIES. 
Go,  haughty  maid !  regard  me  not ! 

One  satisfaction  still  is  priz'd— 
That  when  I  am  by  thee  forgot, 

I  shall  not  be  by  thee  despis'd. 
I  saw  thy  smiles ! — I  lov'd  thee  well  1 — 
I  met  tby  frowns ! — ah  !  who  can  tell 
The  feelings  of  my  bosom  then  ? 
Oh !  may  they  ne'er  return  again ! 
Go ! — and  may  Heaven  with  kinder  eye 

Than  thou  hast  deign *d  to  turn  on  me, 
Observe  thy  bosom's  troubled  sigh, 

And  turn  it  to  festivity. 
My  sigh  was  warm ! — my  heart  was  true  !— 
My  bosom  swell'd !— it  swell'd  for  you ; 
But  ah !  my  sigh — my  heart — my  pain, 
Met  in  return  thy  cold  disdain . 
Go !— and  may  yet  some  anxious  care, 

To  thee  by  kind  experience  prove, 
That  wild  and  warm  expressions  are 
'  Evinsive  of  still  warmer  love. 
My  heart  is  sad! — it  was  not  so  ! — 
My  heart  was joy ! — but  now  'tis  wo ! 
Its  words  were  wild,  yet  they  express'd 
But  faintly,  what  disturb'd  my  breast. 
Go ! — and  observe  each  varying  mind 

Throughout  the  incongruous  human  whole, 
And  warm  effusions  thou  wilt  And, 

Spring  from  a  warmer,  livelier  soul. 
The  emotions  of  my  heart  were  keen ! 
My  soul  was  lively,  yet  serene ! 
Then,  why,  sweet  maid  ?— why  should'st  thou 

fear  ? 
Because  'twas  wild,  'twas  insincere  t 
Go! — and  if  coldness  please  thee  best, 

Smile  on  the  dnll !    Mistaken  fair ! 
Their  words  may  please— but,  ah  I  the  zest 

Of  purer  feeling  is  not  there  I 
What  boots  it  that  the  tongue  was  given. 
If  it  was  not  design'd  by  heaven, 
In  truth's  warm  language  to  express 
The  soul's  enraptur'd  tenderness  ? 

Go ! — yet  presume  not  that  thy  charms, 

Can  make  the  dull  cold  bosom  glow ! 
The  winter's  sun  far  sooner  warms 

The  earth,  deep  buried  'neath  the  snow : 
The  ice  around  the  poles  may  melt, 
And  pity  by  a  beast  be  felt ; 
But  sordid  souls  can  never  prove 
The  rapturous  thrill  of  tender  lore. 
Go,  haughty  maid  I  regard  me  not! 

This  melancholy  joy  is  mine  f 
That  when  I  am  by  thee  forgot, 

My  heart  may  still  be  wholly  thine : 
Warm  as  the  glow  which  first  it  knew, 
When  thy  dear  image  met  my  view. 
Pure  as  the  winter  morning's  wind ; 
Constant  as  truth — as  mercy  kind. 

Go  '.—but  if  yet  thou  shouldst  relent, 
And  smile  upon  my  humble  love- 
So  sweet — so  fair  a  penitent, 
Shall  *****•*•  prove. 

I  will  forgive  thy  wrong  to  me, 
And  intercede  with  Heaven  for  thee. 

G.  of  New-Jskut. 
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WOMAN. 

BY  M'DONALD  CLARK. 

Air—  There's  nothing  true  but  Heaven. 
Oh !  there  is  nought,  in  this  dim  world, 

That  hath  so  sweet  an  omen 
Of  those  white  fires  round  mind  impeari'd, 
Whose  flashes  o'er  the  heart  are  hurl'd, 

As  the  young  eye  of  Woman. 

Its  sifted  spirit  is  from  God ; 

Pure  as  the  amber  gloaming ; 
Love's  blooming  march  its  soul  hath  trod, 
With  bliss  and  welded  moon-beams  shod  ;— . 

And  earth  is  toned  by  Woman. 

Ah  !  when  Time's  fretted  dream  is  past, 

And  life  receives  its  summon, 
Oh !  may  it  haunt  me  to  the  last, 
And  beauty's  rainbow  smiles  be  cast, 

From  the  dear  lips  of  Woman. 

And  o'er  my  lone  and  gleamless  grave, 
When  there  ia  nought  that's  human, 

May  the  pale  bonds  of  beauty  wave, 

And  fragrant  tears  of  Memory  lave, 
From  the  true  heart  of  Woman. 

June  20,  1880. 

FOR  THE   LAMES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

TO  A  FRIEND. 
Now,  while  tby  heart  is  fill'd  with  sorrow, 

Would  it  were  mine  to  soothe  thy  care, 
Assure  thee  of  a  happier  morrow; 

Or,  if  not  soothe  thy  grief— to  share. 

Do  I  not  share  whatever  grieves  thee  ? 

Yes  t  though  in  silence  and  unknown 
Thy  image  never,  never  leaves  me, 

Thou  dost  not  feel  thy  ills— alone. 

There  is  a  heart  that  still  will  prise  thee, 
Though  thou  all  other  hearts  shouldst  lose ; 

Though  fortune  her  false  smile  denies  thee. 
There's  one  can  ne'er  her  tears  refuse. 

HARRIET. 

June  lfc  
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The  beauties  of  the  vernal  year, 

Soft  painted  by  the  solar  ray, 
Ia  all  their  various  bloom  appear, 
And  smile  upon  the  joyful  day, 
But  what  to  me,  are  all  their  lovely  train, 
Who,  piere'd  by  Cupid,  rove  a  dying  swain  f 

Sweet  music  floats  in  every  grove, 

And  warbles  from  each  blushiug  tree, 
The  melting  harmony  of  love — 
But  ah  I  the  notes  of  wo  to  me, 
For  how  can  melody's  sablimest  strain, 
Remove  the  sorrows  of  a  dying  swain  ? 

No  beauty  but  Louisa's  smile, 

No  music  but  her  friendly  voice, 
Shall  e'er  my  secret  woes  beguile, 
Or  make  my  wounded  heart  rejoice. 
Then  all  the  ills  of  time  may  rage  in  vain, 
To  life  and  rapture  springs  the  dying  swain. 
THE  MISCELLANIST. 
June  17, 1820. 
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ACADEMICAL  REGISTER; 

or, 

JOURNAL  OF  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

Under  this  head  we  propose  devoting  a  column 
of  the  Ladies'  Literary  Cabinet,  exclusively  to  the 
interests  of  Fk* ale  EDueiTioir. 

Among  the  most  prominent  subjects  tota  com- 
prised in  this  department^  are  the  followiug, — 
vi*.  Notices  of  the  permanent  and  respectable 
1  Female  Seminaries  in  the  United  States,  as  exten- 
sively and  accurately  as  our  information  will  per- 
mit ;  the  names  of  their  founders,  principals,  and 
assistants ;  a  view  of  their  respective  locations 
and  internal  regulations;  inquiries  into  their 
origin,  progressive  improvements,  and  present 
condition ;  the  number  of  pupils,  and  classes  in 
each,  with  the  qualifications  for  admission 
branches  taught,  routine  of  studies,  and  terms 
of  tuition ;  a  description  of  their  Examinations 
and  Exhibitions,  the  rewards  and  honours  con 
f  erred,  and  the  names  of  the  young  ladies  who  re- 
ceive them. 

Every  superintendent  of  such  a  seminary  will 
instantly  perceive  the  utility  of  the  plan  here  sug- 
gested. With  respect  to  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  the  several  institutions,  it  will  serve  as  an  im 
partial  and  extensive  Academical  Advertiser ,  com- 
municating to  parents  and  guardians  such  infor- 
mation as  may  be  requisite  to  direct  them  in 
their  choice  of  a  school  for  their  daughters  and 
wards.  With  respect  to  the  pupils,  its  tendency 
must  be  peculiarly  beneficial,  by  exciting  that 
emulation  in  their  bosoms,  without  which,  learn- 
ing is  too  apt  to  become  a  tedious  and  cheerless 
drudgery.  It  will  be -a  permanent  and  lasting 
Record  of  Juvenile  Female  Merit,  at  once  a  monu- 
ment of  honour  to  the  successful  candidates  for 
scholastic  rewards,  and  a  glittering  goal  for  others 
to  run  for. 

Under  this  impression,  we  respectfully  solicit 
from  teachers  and  others,  such  information  and 
observations  as  will  enable  us  to  fill  up  the  out- 
lines of  the  plan  here  suggested.  Communica- 
tions on  this  subject,  (post  paid,)  will  be  thank- 
fully received  by  the  Publishers  of  the  Ladies' 
Literary  Cabinet,  No.  194  Greenwich-street,  city 
of  New- York. 


AMERICAN  POPULAR  LESSONS, 

For  Sale  at  the  Bookstore  of  Messrs.  A.  if  J.  W. 

Piekett  IM  Qreenmch-street. 

The  great  demand  for  this  useful  work,  and  a 
desire  to  place  it  in  the  power  of  parents  in  every 
station  of  life,  to  furnish  their  children  with  so 
entertaining  an  instructor,  has  induced  the  pub- 
lisher to  reduce  the  price  to  thirty-seven  and  a 
half  cents  each.  The  usual  deduction  to  Book- 
tellers  and  Teachers. 

A  NEW  SONG. 

A  favourite  Song  has  just  been  published  by  J. 
Wilson,  jun.  Esq.  No.  14  Maiden-lane,  entitled, 
44  How  bitter  the  moment  with  those  we  hold  dear .'" 
composed  expressly  fef  Mrs.  Holman,  by  the 
celebrated  vocalist,  Mr.  Pbilipps.  It  is  said,  by 
amateurs,  to  be  highly  deserving  of  public  no- 
tice, end  as  such  we  recommend  it  to  the  ladies. 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY,  JUNE  24,  1820. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several  communications  are  on  hand,  whieh 
shall  be  duly  attended  to. 

Our  distant  correspondents  are  requested  to 
peruse,  with  particular  attention,  the  short  poeti- 
cal favour  of  our  friend  G.  of  New-Jersey,  in  a 
preceding  column, — and  do  likewise. 

BROADWAY  PAVILION. 
884  BROADWAY. 

The  public  are  respectfully  informed,  that  the 
Pavilion  is  open,  and  will  continue  during  the 
summer  season.  It  is  built  and  fitted  up  in  a 
most  airy,  elegant,  and  tasty  style.  The  proprie- 
tors pledge  themselves  to  have  it  conducted  upon 
a  plan  entirely  new,  which  they  trust  wHl  give 
general  satisfaction,  and  obtain  for  them  a  share 
of  public  patronage.  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thurs- 
days, and  Saturdays,  are  the  days  allotted  for 
musical  performance ;  to  commence  in  the  even- 
ing, at  a  quarter  past  8  o'clock,  precisely.  The 
first  professional  talent  will  be  engaged.  The 
particulars  of  the  performance  will  be  contained 
id  the  bills  and  papers  of  the  day.  Admittance 
to  the  performance,  60  cents.  The  Pavilion  will 
be  kept  open  duringthe  day,  for  the  reception  of 
company,  and  the  bar  attached  to  it  constantly 
supplied  with  all  kinds  of  refreshments,  the  best 
that  can  be  procured  in  New-York. 

This  Evening,  June  24tf,  182a 

PARTI. 

Glur— *The  Hunter's  Horn  is  ringing,' 
Messrs.  Brenan  and  De  Luce. 
•Song,—*  Eveleen's  Bower,*  Mr.  Brenan. 

Irish  Melody. 
Song,—*  Tarry  awhile  with  me,  my 

love/  Mrs.  De  Luce.  Dibdin. 

Duetf—1  Tiger  Hunters/  Messrs. 

Brenans.  Sanderson. 

Songi—1  Friend  of  my  soul/  Mr.  E. 

Brenan.  Moore. 

Duety-* The  Manly  Heart/  Mrs.  De 

Luce  and  Mr.  Brenan.  Mozart. 

Song, — 'Brace's  Address  to  his  Army/ 

or,  <  Scots  wha  ha'  wi'  Wallace 

bled/  Mr.  Brenan. 
5onatar~Piano  Forte. 

PART  n. 
Glee, — '  Life's  a  Bumper/  Messrs. 

Brenan  and  De  Luce.  Cattcol. 

Song> — '  Peruvians !  wake  to  glory/ 

Mr.  E.  Brenan .  Haddon. 

Song, — '  Deep  in  my  breast/  Mrs.  De 

Luce.  Storace. 

Duet, — '  O,  breathe  not  his  name/ 

Messrs.  Brenans.  Moore. 

Songr—*  The  Lads  of  the  Village/  Mr. 

Brenan.  Skidd. 

Finale,-—  Celebrated  Glee  from  the  opera 

of  '  The  Burning  of  Moscow/ 

<  How  pleasant  is  the  Fisherman's 

Life/  Mrs.  De  Luce,  and  Messrs. 

Brenan  and  De  Luce.  Bishop. 

A  limited  number  ef  season  tickets  for  sale  as 

above.  A  ticket  will  admit  a  lady  and  gentleman. 


NIPPLE  SHIELDS. 
Mr.  Appleton's  patent  Nipple  Shields,  by  which 
an  infant  can  draw  the  sorest  nipples  without 
any  pain  to  its  mother,  are  prepared  ready  for 
use,  and  for  sale  by  Mrs.  Willis,  at  No.  28  Elm- 
street,  between  Pearl  and  Duane  streets,  three 
doors  from  Pearl-street. 


Savings  Ban*.— The  receipts  on  Monday,  12th, 
and  Saturday,  17th,  amounted  to  £7,964.  The 
number  of  deposits  was  111,  of  which  71  were 
renewals. 


The  Managers  of  the  New-York  Literature 
Lottery,  have  determined  to  complete  the  draw- 
ing of  the  present  class,  on  or  before  the  16th 
July  next. 


MARRIED, 

On  Thursday  evening,  15th  mat.  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  John  Terry,  to  Miss  Maria 

Thore  Tice,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Tic*,  all  of 
this  city. 

On  Saturday  evening,  17th  inst.  by  the  Rev 
Mr.  M'Clay,  Mr  George  Long,  to  Miss  Margaret 
Pendergrass,  both  of  this  city. 

Same  day,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.Bijotat,  Mr.  Charles 
Higgins,  to  Miss  Jane  Wet  more,  daughter  of  the 
late  Abraham  Wetmore,  both  of  this  city. 

On  Sunday  evening,  18th  inst,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Breintnall,  Mr.  John  Gritman,  to  Miss  Charlotte 
Palmer,  both  of  this  city. 

Same  day,  in  Christ  Church,  North-Hemp- 
stead,  (L.  I.)  by  the  Rev.  Eli  Wheeler,  Mr.  Henry 
I.  Hagner,  te  Miss  Charlotte  A.  Cornell,  both  of 
that  place. 

On  Monday  evening,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Romeyn 
Mr.  Willam  A.  Cook,  of  the  bouse  of  William  S. 
Herriman,  &  Co.  to  Miss  Abbe  Ann  Strong, 
eldest  daughter  of  Joseph  Strong,Esq.  all  of  this 
city. 

On  Monday  morning,  by  the  Rev.Dr.Kuypers, 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Gardiner,  to  Miss  Eliga  S.  Fraun- 
ces,  all  of  this  city. 

At  Troy,  on  Thursday  evening,  16th  inst.  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Coe,  Mr.  Timothy  Palmer,  of  this 
city,  to  Miss  Mary  Sheldon,  daughter  of  Elisha 
Sheldon  Esq.  of  the  former  place. 


DIED, 

On  Sunday,  after  a  lingering  illness  of  sis 
months,  Mr.  Robert  Mitchell,  aged  49  years, 
late  a  Branch  Pilot  of  this  port. 

Same  day,  after  a  lingering  illness,  Mr.  Hex- 
man  Ryckeman,  aged  79  years,  an  old  and  re- 
spectable inhabitant  of  this  city. 

On  Monday  evening,  Mrs.  Ann  Fooston,  relict 
of  the  late  John  Fouston,  whatehmaker,  of  this 
city,  after  a  painful  illness,  which  she  bore  with 
Christian 'fortitude  and  resignation,  in  full  confi- 
dence of  a  blessed  Redeemer.  % 

Same  day,  Mr.  John  Tumi er. 
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AN  ORIGINAL  TALE. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 
When  our  heroine  recovered  her  recol- 
lection, she  found  herself  in  a  close  car- 
riage, supported  by  the  arms  of  a  stranger, 
who  addressed  her  in  soothing  but  tremu- 
lous accents ;  entreating  her  to  resume  her 
composure,  and  to  forgive  the  act  of  vio- 
lence to  which  he  had  been  impelled,  by 
an  irresistible  desire  of  promoting  her  own 
happiness. 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  exclaimed  Adelaide 
in  a  tone  of  terror,  as  she  attempted  to 
extricate  herself  from  his  embrace.  "  By 
what  right  have  you  torn  me  from  my 
friends,  and  whither  do  yon  intend  to  con- 
vey me?" 

"  Totu*  arms  of  yo\-  father." 
"  Oh  !  no— no—you  are  deceiving  me 
—I  have  no  father — or  if  I  have,  he  little 
knows  of  the  fate  of  his  poor  persecuted 
child  » 

"  He  knows  alt— his  heart  bleeds  for 
your  sufferings — and  he  now  risks  his  own 
life  to  secure  the  happiness  of  bis  Adelaide. 
Nay,  hear  me,  my  child — struggle  not  to 
leave  me — Bellamy,  tell  her  that  it  is  a 
father's  bosom  she  spurns." 

"  Bellamy  !  Oh,  then  I  see  it  all— this 
is  an  artifice  worthy  of  Bellamy.  But 
think  not  that  it  will  succeed — wherever 
you  convey  me,  my  cries  for  help  will  nol 
be  disregarded.  My  God,  at  least,  will 
hear  me;  and  to  him  did  the  victim  of 
oppression  never  plead  in  vain.'1 

"  You  wrong  us— cruelly  wrong  us, 
lovely  girl!"  exclaimed  another  voice, 
which  she  instantly  recognised  as  Bel- 
lamy's. "By  my  soul's  eternal  hopes, 
you  are  now  in  the  arms  of  your  father ; 
and  in  no  other  way  could  he  claim  his 
child,  consistent  with  his  own  safety.  His 
life  is  in  jeopardy  in  this  country." 

"  And  you  must  fly  it  with  me,  my  child, 
or  see  your  father  perish  on  a  scaffold." 
"Oh!  Heaven,  preserve  my  senses," 


ejaculated  the  bewildered  Adelaide.  "  I 
know  not  what  to  believe,  or  what  to 
think." 

~"  Think  more  justly  than  to  suspect 
those  who  would  suffer  death  to  serve  you," 
replied  Bellamy.  "  Wronged  as  I  have 
already  been,  in  your  opinion,  and  desti- 
tute of  hope  as  I  now  am,  I  will  still 
devote  my  life  to  the  promotion  of  your 
happiness.  Genuine  love  will  ever  seek 
the  felicity  of  its  object,  in  despite  of 
every  selfish  consideration.  Be  Adelaide 
blest,  and  Bellamy  asks  nothing  for  him- 
self." 

With  arguments  like  these,  was  our 
heroine  bewildered,  but  not  convinced, 
during  a  rapid  journey  of  many  miles.  To 
all  her  inquiries  respecting  the  course  they 
were  travelling,  and  her  final  destination, 
evasive  answers  were  given;  accompa- 
nied, however,  with  the  most  solemn  as- 
surances, that  all  her  doubts  should  be 
speedily  removed;  and  that  she  would 
soon  be  enabled  to  appreciate  and  eager 
to  i?^plaud  the  motives  by  which  her  mys- 
terious conductors  were  actuated. 

At  length  the  carriage  stopped;  and, 
as  Bellamy  let  down  one  of  the  glasses, 
Adelaide  perceived  that  they  were  on  the 
margin  of  a  river  or  bay,  whose  unruffled 
bosom  reflected  the  feint  streaks  of  morn- 
ing, which  now  glimmered  in  the  e«*t. 
Several  ships,  and  vessels  of  various  mag- 
nitude, could  be  dimly  discerned  in  die 
distance,  one  of  the  largest  of  which  was 
distinguished  by  a  signal  of  triangular 
lights.  About  half  way  between  her  and 
the  shore,  a  full-manned  boat  lay  at  rest, 
to  all  appearance  motionless,  except  when 
the  occasional  dip  of  a  suspended  oar  was 
necessary,  to  correct  the  gentle  impulse  of 
the  current,  as  it  altered  her  position. 

The  driver  now  raised  a  tin  bugle  to  hit 
lips,  and  blew  a  few  shrill  notes,  to  which 
several  distant  echoes  replied  in  faint  re- 
sponses. On  repeating  the  summons,  an 
answer  was  returned,  which  the  ear  of 
Adelaide  could  easily  distinguish  from  that 
of  the  echoes — the  boat  was  no  longer 
motionless — six  sweeping  oars  propelled 
her  towards  the  beach,  with  a  velocity  that 
kindled  a  thousand  silvery  flashes  around 
her  bow. 


"  The  toil  of  travelling  will  soon  be 
terminated,"  said  Bellamy  to  Adelaide,  as 
the  driver  opened  the  coach  door  and  let 
down  the  steps.  "  Once  on  board  of 
yonder  good  ship,  under  the  protection 
of  your  father  and  your—; friend — pro- 
pitious gales  will  quickly  waft  us  to  safety, 
wealth,  and  happiness." 

A  sensation  of  indescribable  horror  crept 
through  the  veins  and  shook  the  delicate 
frame  of  our  heroine,  when  this  ambi- 
guous speech  saluted  her  ears.  She  was 
instantly  seised  with  a  terrific  presentiment 
that  some  dreadful  fate  awaited  her,  and, 
summoning  all  her  little  remaining  ener- 
gies, for  several  seconds  she  pierced  the 
air  with  unavailing  screams  for  help.— 
Regardless  of  her  cries,  however,  Bellamy 
lifted  her  from  the  carriage,  wrapped  her 
in  his  cloak,  and  was  awaiting  the  de- 
scent of  his  comrade,  when  their  attention 
was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  trampling  of 
approaching  horses.  In  the  next  moment, 
they  found  themselves  surrounded  by  four 
equestrians,  or*  of  whom,  by  n  well- 
directed  blow  of  a  loaded  whip-handle, 
laid  Bellamy  motionless  on  the  sand,  while 
his  comrade  relinquished  his  prey,  and 
fled. 

,  It  was  the  hand  of  Freeman  that  had 
thus  rescued  his  beloved  Adelaide,  and  it 
was  his  arm  that  now  supported  her.  But 
there  was  no  time  .to  be  lost.  Half  a  doaen 
sturdy  sailors,  who  were  pulling  hard  for 
the  shore,  were  -  doubtless  in  the  pay  of 
Bellamy,  and  would  attempt  a  counter- 
rescue.  Freeman,  therefore,  hastily  de- 
manded of  the  coachman,  (who  was  by 
this  time  in  the  custody  of  our  friends) 
whether  he  chose  to  drive  them  in  safety 
to  the  nearest  public  house,  or  find  his 
own  way  after  them,  on  foot,  as  it  was  in- 
dispensably necessary  for  Adelaide  to  be 
conveyed  in  a  carriage.  Without  hesita- 
tion, he  preferred  the  former — Fitzallan 
mounted  with  him  on  the  box,  to  defeat 
any  intention  of  treachery  which  he  might 
entertain,  and  Freeman,  after  ascertaining 
that  Bellamy  was  not  seriously  injured, 
but  so  far  recovered  as  to  hail  his  men  in 
the  boat,  took  his  seat  with  Adelaide,  in 
the  coach,  which,  (escorted  by  their  two 
friends,  who  led  the  horses  of  Freeman 
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and  Fitzallan)  soon  conveyed  them  to  a 
place  of  safety  and  repose. 

Freeman  and  his  friends  now  proceeded 
to  interrogate  the  driver,  respecting  the 
attrocjpus  transaction  in  which  he  had 
taken  so  active  a  part.  But  the  story  which 
this  fellow  told,  threw  but  little  light  on 
the  subject.  He  said  that  the  two  gentle- 
men, (of  whose  names  he  was  ignorant) 
hired  the  carriage  at  Lyon's  stable,  in  Jer- 
sey city,  for  an  excursion  of  two  days, 
and  that  he  was  sent  as  driver,  without 
knowing  the  length  or  object  of  the  jour- 
ney. That  they  proceeded  to  Patterson, 
where  they  remained  until  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening*  when  they  returned 
along  the 'margin  of  the  river,  and  stopped 
in  a  little  thicket  opposite  the  White  Cot- 
tage. That  he  was  then  ordered  to  secure 
bis  horses,  and  assist  them  to  cross  the 
river  in  a  boat,  for  the  purpose  of  recover- 
ing a  lunatic  female,  who  had  eloped  from 
her  friends  and  family,  and  found  shelter 
in  the  Cottage.  That  the  reasons  they 
assigned  for  this  mode  of  proceeding,  was 
to  avoid  the  embarrassment  of  conducting 
a  raving  madwoman  to  her  home  in  the 
day  time.  That  he  remained  in  the  boat, 
while  his  employers  went  on  shore  to  effect 
their  object  ;  that  they  were  absent  more 
than  an  hour,  before  they  returned  with 
the  lady,  who,  he  was  apprehensive,  was 
dead  or  dying,  when  they  lifted  her  into 
the  boat ;  that  be  heard  the  reiterated  calls 
for  them  to  return,  but  was  threatened  with 
instant  death  if  he  made  any  reply ;  that 
he  was  then  ordered  to  drive  them  to  Ber- 
gen Point,  and  to  sound  his  bugle  as  the 
signal  of  their  arrival. 

AH  this  he  had  considered  it  his  duty  to 
perform,  as  he  never  presumed  to  interfere 
with  the  affairs  of  those  whom  he  was  or* 
dered  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  coachman 
He  therefore  hoped  that  no  evil  consequen 
ces  would  result  to  himself,  for  having  ad* 
hcred  to  the  very  letter  of  his  instructions. 

After  due  consideration,  our  inquisitors 
unanimously  concluded  to  acquit  the  pri- 
soner, on  condition  that  he  would  convey 
Adelaide  and  Freeman  to  tile  Cottage, 
which  he  could  do  without  violating  any 
duty,  as  his  master  did  not  expect  his  re- 
turn until  the  following  evening ;  and  as  it 
would  be  no  more  than  an  act  of  justice  to 
retrieve,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  the  mischief 
of  which  he  had  been  the  instrument. 

After  a  few  hours  repose,  together  with 
such  refreshments  and  attentions  as  he.r 


heakh  and  situation  demanded,  our  heroine 
found  herself  sufficiently  recruited  to  re- 
sume her  journey.  No  accident  occurred 
to  retard  it,  and  happiness  was  again  re- 
stored to  the  inmates  of  the  White  Cottage. 
[To  be  continued.] 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

AN  AMERICAN  IN  PARIS, 
TJiut  writes  to  hit  friends  in  the  City  of  JVeic-  York. 

u  Dear  Friends, 

"  I  have  been  in  Paris  more  than  two 
months,  and  feel  guilty  that  I  have  not 
written  sooner  to  my  friends.  We  spent 
three  weeks  at  Rochelle.  In  journeying 
thence  to  Paris,  we  passed  through  a  de- 
lightful part  of  France.  After  leaving  the 
fine  city  of  Nantz,  our  road  lay  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loire,  which  we  ascended 
87  leagues,  passing  through  an  immense 
number  of  villages,  and  the  cities  of  An- 
gers, Tours,  Blois,  and  Orleans.  Angers 
and  Blois  are  far  from  being  handsome; 
but  Tours  is  a  fine  city.  In  one  of  the 
public  squares  of  the  celebrated  Orleans, 
stands  a  monument  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Joan  d'  Arc,  on  which  are  represented, 
in  bas  relief,  of  bronze,  the  event*  and 
scenes  in  which  she  was  actor.  On  the 
top,  is  placed  a  colossal  statue  of  her  in 
bronze.  Here  is  the  most  magnificent 
church  I  have  seen  in  France.  I  have 
seen  no  work  of  art  so  prodigious  and  so 
useful,  as  the  road  we  travelled  from  An- 
gers to  Blois,  which  is  100  miles  in  length. 
It  exttnds  along  the  river's  edge,  and  is 
made  to  answer  the  double  purpose  of  a 
road,  and  a  levee  to  confine  the  waters  of 
the  river  within  its  banks.  It  is  from  ten 
to  fifteen  and  sometimes  to  twenty  feet  in 
height,  and  from  three  to  four  rods  in 
width ;  and  is  paved  the  whole  distance. 
Without  this  barrier,  the  low  country  which 
stretches  off  from  the  river  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  would  be  in  a  state  of  in- 
undation a  part  of  the  year;  and  is  now 
nnder  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and 
overspread  with  villages.  It  is  certainly  a 
greater  and  more  useful  work  than  the 
great  pyramid  of  Egypt.  In  going  from 
Rochelle  to  Nantz,  I  should  not  omit  we 
traversed  the  province  of  Vendee,  which 
was  so  desolated  and  drenched  with  blood, 
during  the  French  revolution.  This  coun- 
try still  exhibits  the  ruins  of  towns,  and 
other  effects  of  that  exterminating  war. 


We  travelled  by  post ;  we  hired  a  cabriolet, 
and  every  two  leagues  on  the  road,  are 
post-houses,  where  are  horses  which  took 
us  from  one  post  to  another. 

"  AH  the  great  literary  establishments 
at  Paris,  whether  libraries,  colleges,  or 
lectures,  are  public  and  free  of  expense  to 
all.  Not  a  cent  need  be  paid  for  enjojing 
the  rich  privilege  of  attending  all  the  hos- 
pitals, and  schools  of  medicine,  and  hear- 
ing the  lectures  of  the  most  eminent  men 
in  France.  It  is  the  same  in  the  institu- 
tions for  general  and  classical  literature. 
The  government  appoint  and  pay  the  pro- 
fessors. All  museums  that  are  for  the  aid 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  are  gratuitously 
opened  to  the  public. 

"  The  facility  of  indulging  any  taste  or 
whim  in  regard  to  pleasure,  is  very  great. 
Ten  theatres  are  open  every  night.  They 
have  erected  at  great  expense,  a  Swiss  and 
Russian  mountain,  as  they  are  called, 
which  are  planked  like  the  deck  of  a  ship, 
and  rendered  slippery  by  art,  to  imitate 
the  Swiss  and  Russian  amusement  of  riding 
down  mountains  of  ice. 

"  As  to  politeness,  it  extends  from  the 
king  to  the  beggar,  and  is  practical  be- 
tween one  beggar  and  another — by  the 
man  in  high  life,  to  the  man  in  the  lowest. 
It  is  worn  as  much  as  a  coat;  and  when  a 
man  is  robbed  of  every  thing  else,  he  still 
retains  that. 

-  "  In  regard  to  religion,  I  shall  only  ob- 
serve, that  an  American  is  shocked  on  first 
seeing  the  gross  violation  of  the  Sabbath. 
On  this  day,  every  coach  and  chaise  is  in 
employ,  every  theatre  is  open,  every  public 
garden  is  thronged  to  see  fire  works,  and 
sport  in  dances,  balls,  and  card  parties^ 
The  shops,  too,  are  generally  open. 

"  The  palace  of  the  Louvre,  is  without 
its  equal  for  magnitude  and  elegance.  It 
contains  the  splendid  galleries  of  paintings 
and  antique  statues.  The  paintings,  all 
by  the  first  masters,  number  2150.  Many 
of  them  are  by  Titian,  Raphael,  Salvador 
Rossa,  and  other  eminent  artists.  The 
gallery  of  sculpture,  consists  entirely  of 
the  productions  of  ancienf  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  amount  to  355  pieces,  mostly 
busts  and  statues;  but  some  sepulchral 
monuments,  marble  baths,  and  vases,  and 
seals  with  Grecian  inscriptions.  The  pa- 
lace of  the  Thuilleries  has  an  ancient  ap- 
pearance, and  marked  with  the  shot  of 
cannon.  The  interior  is  very  splendid. 
Its  garden  is  great  in  size,  and  beautiful 
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beyond  description ;  and  is  open  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset.  Here  the  Parisians  collect, 
and  the  king  shows  himself  from  the  pi- 
azza of  the  palace,  every  Sunday  morning 
aAer  mass,  and  receives  their  loud  accla- 
mations. The  Pantheon  ranks  among  the 
first  edifices  of  Paris.  It  is  a  church,  and 
resembles  the  Roman  Pantheon  in  its  ma- 
jestic circular  dome,  which  is  370  feet  in 
height.  The  church  of  "  Notre  Dame," 
is  very  ancient,  elaborate,  and  Arabian  in 
its  architecture.  It  was  commenced  A.  D. 
IOIO5  and  was,  as  we  were  told,  300  years 
in  building.  Here  are  deposited,  and  were 
shown  to  us,  all  the  decorations,  apparel, 
and  splendid  trappings  used  at  Buonaparte's 
coronation  by  the  Pope.  A  piece  of  the 
cross  of  our  Saviour,  and  a  part  of  the 
crown  of  thorns,  was  exhibited  to  us,  in- 
closed in  a  large  golden  ball.  The  hospital 
of  invalids  is  a  magnificent  establishment, 
built  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
building  is  great  in  extent,  and  very  ma- 
jestic. It  is  at  present  crowded  with  mu- 
tilated and  disabled  soldiers.  Here  may 
be  seen  groupes  of  half  a  dozen  men,  with 
only  three  or  four  legs  and  as  many  arms 
belonging  to  the  whole  of  them. 

"  The  garden  of  plants,  lies  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  in  the  suburbs  of 
Paris.     It  is  of  great  extent,  and  divided 
into  little  enclosures,  with  beautiful  gra- 
velled walks.     It  contains  a  vast  variety 
of  trees  and  plants,  all  arranged  agreeably 
to  Jussieu's  natural  classification,  and  in 
soils  adapted  to  their  various  natures  and 
habits,  and  the  botanical  name  is  affixed 
to  each.     To  accommodate  the  aquatic 
plants,  and  those  of  marshy  growth,  arti- 
ficial ponds  and  marshes  have  been  created. 
A*  portion  of  the  garden  is  appropriated  to 
practical  agriculture.      There  are  some 
curious  species    of   engrafting;   such  as 
bringing  the  tops  of  several  small  trees  to- 
gether, and  uniting  them  into  one  stalk, 
which  individual  stalk  after  ascending  some 
height,  and  dividing  again  into  branches, 
the  branches  again  are  formed  into  one 
stalk  and  its  branches.     There  are  many 
curiosities  of  this  kind*    A  menagerie  oc- 
cupies a  considerable  part  of  this  garden, 
in  which  are  lions,  bears,  hyenas,  wolves, 
elephants,  camels,  deer,  zebras,  monkeys, 
and  birds.     Here  is  also  a  famous  cabinet 
of  natural  history  and  mineralogy,  a  vast 
collection   by  Tournefoot,  Bufibn,  Lace- 
pede,  Cuvier,  and  Hauy.    The  three  last 
have  the  present  care  o(  it  $  and,  together 


with  several  other  eminent  naturalists,  de- 
liver public  lectures  on  natural  history. 
Here  is  also  a  chymical  establishment, 
where  Vauquilin  delivers  public  lectures. 
Students  attend  gratuitously.  The  number 
of  professors  to  the  school  of  medicine, 
is  eighteen. 

"  In  the  hospital  of  the  '  Hotel  Dieu,' 
two  monuments  are  erected  in  one  of  its 
halls,  to  Dessault  and  Bichat.  Dessaiftt, 
I  was  told,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

"  I  was  preseut  at  a  public  examination 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  school  of  the  Abbe 
Sicard.  One  was  asked  to  define  the  word 
instruction.  He  immediately  wrote,  that 
"  instruction  were  the  bottles  by  which  one 
person  poured  knowledge  into  another." 
Gratitude  was  defined  to  be  "  the  memory 
of  the  heart."  The  Abbe,  near  the  close 
of  the  meeting,  read  a  letter  from  his  for- 
mer pupil,  Le  Clerc,  in  America,  brought 
by  Mr.  Searjeant,  of  Philadelphia.  The 
Abbe  was  so  affected  that  his  feelings 
scarcely  permitted  him  to  proceed/ 

"  One  of  the  objects  visited  by  strangers, 
is  the  royal  library ;  founded  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Charles  V.  It  now  consists  of 
more  than  358,000  printed,  and  80,000 
manuscript  volumes.  25,000  volumes  are 
in  foreign  and  learned  languages.  It  con- 
tains a  cabinet  of  metals  and  antiquities ; — 
consisting  of  vases,  busts,  inscriptions,  in- 
struments of  sacrifice,  an  altar  of  Basalt, 
Isis,  Anulis,  a  mummy,  &c.  &c.  One 
apartment  contains  five  thousand  columns 
of  rare  prints.  Here  is  a  celestial  and  ter- 
restrial globe ;  each  of  which  is  thirty  feet 
in  diameter,  or  ninety  feet  round.  The 
place  is  open  to  the  public,  and  any  one 
may  call  for  what  book  he  pleases  gratui- 
tously. 

"  Eleven  stone  bridges,  and  two  iron 
ones  cross  the  Seine  in  Paris.  There  are 
many  beautiful  fountains. 

"  The  column  of  Vendome,  once  called 
the  column  of  Napoleon,  by  whom  it  was 
erected,  is  built  after  the  manner  of  that  of 
Trojan  at  Rome,  in  honour  of  the  victory 
of  the  grand  army  over  the  Austrians  and 
Russians,  and  is  made  of  one  thousand 
brass  cannon  taken  from  the  enemy.  The 
pillar  is  twelve  feet  diameter,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  feet  high,  including  the 
pedestal  and  the  statue  of  Napoleon,  which 
crowned  it.  The  statue  weighed  five 
thousand  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds, 
and  is  removed.  Within  the  column  is  a 
winding  staircase  to  the  top.    On  the  out- 


side, it  is  completely  covered  with  battles, 
trophies,  and  weapons,  in  bas-reiief. 

"  The  museum  of  French  monuments 
is  a  very  interesting  object.  This  West- 
minster Abbey  was  formed  through  the 
great  exertions  of  M.  Noir,  during  the 
French  revolution.  When  the  monaste- 
ries and  churches  were  destroyed,  a  great 
many  of  the  tombs  and  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  the  kings  and  nobility,  from  Clo- 
vis  in  the  fifth  century  down,  were  pre- 
served and  collected  together  to  form  this 
museum.  They  are  classed  in  separate 
apartments,  each  containing  the  relics  of  a 
century.  On  entering,  you  find  the  tomb 
of  Clovis,  and  other  tombs  of  the  fifth 
century.  As  you  proceed  forward  to  other 
apartments,  you  have  the  opportunity  of 
observing  the  progress  of  sculpture  from 
the  dark  ages  down.  The  ancient  speci- 
mens are  truly  rude  and  grotesque;  but 
some  of  the  modern  are  exquisitely  fine. 
Here  is  the  monument  of  Heloisa  and 
Abelard  brought  from  Paraclete.  Their 
ashes  are  in  one  urn,  and  their  forms  are 
over  them  on  the  top. 

"  I  visited  the  catacombs,  a  cavern  of 
vast  extent  made  by  the  quarrying  for  free- 
stone. It  is  entered  near  the  southern  li- 
mits of  the  city  by  a  winding  staircase, 
eighty  feet  deep.  About  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  entrance,  are  large  cham- 
bers, in  which  are  piled  up  in  regular  order, 
the  bones  of  millions  of  people.  One 
chamber  exhibits  various  specimens  of 
diseased  bones,  and  of  original  mal-con* 
formation.  This  immense  collection  of 
bones  has  been  occasioned  by  breaking  up 
the  burying  grounds  in  Paris,  and  stowing 
them  away  here.  There  are  now  no  bury- 
ing grounds  in  the  city. 


FOR  THE  LADIES7  LITERARY  CABINET. 

Genuine  benevolence,  and  ostentatious- 
ness  in  the  donation  of  pecuniary  sums 
for  the  support  of  charitable  institutions, 
are  essentially  dissimilar.  The  former  is 
the  natural  growth  of  the  heart,  melting 
with  pity  at  the  contemplation  of  human 
misery,  the  latter  is  the  offspring  of  pride. 
Live  there  not  many,  who,  while  they  lavish 
money  on  public  institutions  for  the  pro* 
tection  and  supply  of  the  indigent  and 
forlorn,  in  order  that  they  may  receive  the 
commendations  of  the  world,  and  that 
their  names  may  be  emblazoned  as  the 
benefactors  of  mankind  $  yet  who  will  not 
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hesitate  to*purn  with  contempt  and  ill 
language  the  sons  aud  daughters  of  dis- 
tress who  implored  their  compassion  in 
secret?  Misfortune  frequently  induces  the 
unfortunate  to  relieve  those  whose  calami- 
ties appear  to  be  more  poignant  than  their 
own.  The  cruelty  of  those,  who,  because 
they  have  never  experienced  what  it  is 
"To  plough  the  winter's  wave  and  reap  despair!" 

possess  hearts  not  calculated  to  sympathise 
with  the  ill-starred,  often  melt  the  souls  of 
the  unhappy  to  feel  a  lively  interest  in  the 
fate  of  their  brethren  in  adversity. 

In  the  city  of  Vienna  resided  an  honest 
and  industrious  labourer,  whose  daily  toil 
provided  for  the  necessities  of  a  sickly 
wife,  and  five  young  children.  On  the 
birth  of  his  sixth  child,  incapable  of  pro- 
viding for  so  numerous  a  family,  with  the 
feelings  of  a  fond  father  he  wept  over  it : 
and  exclaimed  :  "  Dear  unfortunate  inno- 1 
cent,  thou  art  the  heir  of  poverty,  it  is  not 
in  my  power  to  provide  for  thee!"  He 
deliberated  for  some  time  on  the  best  course 
to  be  adopted,  and  at  length  carefully 
wrapping  up  the  babe,  he  carried  it  to  the 
Foundling-Uospital,  and  laid  it  in  a  basket 
near  the  gate  intended  for  the  reception  of 
foundlings.  He  lingered  near  the  spot, 
awaiting  the  inspector's  arrival,  who  on 
examining  the  basket,  found  in  it  two  in- 
fants. As  he  beheld  anxiety  depicted  in 
the  countenance  of  the  labourer  who  stood 
at  a  short  distance,  he  imagined  that  he 
had  brought  them  both,  and  compelled  the 
unhappy  man,  notwithstanding  his  serious ; 
asseverations  to  the  contrary,  to  carry 
home  with  him  two  babes  instead  of  ona. 
On  his  return,  his  wife,  who  had  not  yet 
risen  from  the  pallet  of  straw  on  which 
she  was  lying  in  a  very  debilitated  state, 
when  she  heard  the  adventure,  was  filled 
with  grief,  and  wept  ptteously :  "  What 
shall  we  do  now,"  said  the  poor  woman, 
"  how  shall  we  endure  this  expense  ?  Alas ! 
how  hard  is  our  lot ;  before  unable  to  sup- 
port our  own  child,  to  be  thus  compelled 
to  provide  for  two,  and  one  the  babe  of  a 
stranger.  Oh!  my  husband!  why  has 
God  permitted  this  addition  to  our  misfor- 
tunes?" "Accuse  not  the  dispensations 
o/  the  Most  High,  my  dear  Theresa," 
said  her  spouse,  "  We  will  caU  upon  him, 
now  in  the  day  of  trouble,  he  will  not  leave, 
no — he  will  never  forsake  us !  Far  be  it 
from  us,  who  know  what  misery  is,  to  ex- 
pose this  little  child  tb  the  inclemencies  of 


the  weather,  let  us  consider  the  young 
stranger  as  one  of  our  own  family,  and  ex- 
ert ourselves  to  maintain  the  seven  children 
— and  God  will  reward  us !" 

Noble,  generous,  sympathetic  spirit! 
however  persecuted  by  the  frowns  of  ad- 
versity, though  unknown  to  fame,  and 
unheeded  by  the  opulent — thou  art  the 
man  after  mine  own  heart,  and  sponta- 
neously would  I  have  extended  to  thee  the 
hand  of  friendship,  and  brotherly  love — 
"  But  shall  not  the  Judge  of  the  whole 
earth  do  right  ?"  "  Behold,  he  is  a  God  of 
mercy  and  goodness — and  sooner  or  later 
he  rewards  the  righteous." 

The  good  man  lost  no  time  in  undressing 
the  child,  that  she  might  be  nourished  with 
his  wife's  milk,  who  had  already  given  a 
breast  to  her  own.  Sewed  up  in  the  in- 
fant's clothes  he  observed  a  paper,  and 
found  it  to  be  an  order  on  a  banker  of 
eminence  for  the  montldy  payment  of 
fifty  crowns,  to  be  punctually  paid  to  the 
persons*  who  might  take  charge  of  the 
child!  The  labourer  burst  into  tears  of 
joy — his  wife  wept  in  concert.  "  My  hus- 
band," said  she,  "  you  were  correct  when 
yon  said  '  God  will  reward  us !'  Here  is 
enough  to  support  both  children."  The 
anecdote  soon  transpired,  and  at  leagth 
reached  the  ears  of  the  managers  of  the 
Foundling-Hospital,  who  then  claimed  the 
maintenance  of  the  infant,  and  that  the 
order  should  be  delivered  to  them  which 
was  found  sewed  in  its  clothes.  The  la- 
bourer indignantly  refused  to  surrender 
either ;  persons  of  fiigh  respectability  lent 
him  thftir  aid.  The  cause  was  tried  in  a 
court  of  law,  and  the  sentence  on  this  oc- 
casion was :  "  That  the  Foundling-Hospi- 
tal, having  previously  declined  sheltering 
the  babe,  it  belonged  of  right  to  the  be- 
nevolent labourer  whose  humanity  had 
been  so  strikingly  exemplified  in  resolving 
to  endeavour  to  maintain  the  little  stranger 
when  his  circumstances  were  not  well 
calculated  to  bear  any  additional  expense." 

LUX. 


It  is  a  Christian  precept,  If  any  man 
will  sue  thee  at  law,  and  take  away  thy 
coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also.  The 
reason  is  evident,  lest  the  lawyer  should 
come  between  and  strip  you  naked,  even 
to  our  shirt. 

Truth  is  generally  seen  more  clearly  by 
contrast. 


FOB  THE  LADIES  LITERARY  CABINET. 

ON  THE  LOSS  OF  FRIENDS. 

It  is  a  painful  and  distressing  thought, 
that  those  who  by  their  talents  and  virtues, 
have  rendered  themselves  useful  and  be- 
loved,' should,  when  taken  from  us,  be  so 
soon  forgotten.  Time  destroys  the  finest 
feelings  of  our  nature,  and  binds  up  the 
wounds  which  death  and  distress  have 
occasioned.  It  is  right  that  it  should  be 
so ;  for  if  it  were  not  the  case,  life  would 
indeed  be  most  miserable.  It  is  our  duty, 
however,  to  pay  a  certain  respect  to  the 
memory  of  those  whom  we  have  loved  and 
valued.  But,  alas  I  so  many  are  the 
allurements  and  occupations  of  the  world, 
and  so  entirely  are  we  wrapt  up  in  their 
pursuits,  as  often  to  neglect  a  duty  which 
humanity,  and  every  noble  feeling,  com- 
mands. These  reflections  presented  them- 
selves to  me,  when  observing  how  many 
are  the  persons,  whose  lives  have  been 
marked  for  every  virtue  which  could 
adorn  the  human  character,  when  sum- 
moned from  us,  have  too  soon  been  for- 
gotten. 

A  gentleman  0/  my  acquaintance  mar- 
ried a  most  beloved  and  amiable  woman, 
the  pride  of  her  family—the  ejss«af>{«  of 
her  companions.  Beauty  never  adorned 
a  fairer  person  ;  virtue  never  found  a  purer 
receptacle ;  amiable  and  accomplished, 
she  could  not  fail  of  rendering  him,  to 
whom  she  had  given  her  heart  and  hand, 
happy,  most  happy. 

He  had  been  married  but  a  few  years, 
when  a  severe  cold  threatened  to  deprive 
him  of  the  object  of  his  affection.  Alas  ! 
it  proved  too  true,  and  all  the  aid  that 
friends  could  bestow  was  unavailing. — 
After  a  lingering  illness  of  a  year,  this 
amiable,  this  beloved,  this  accomplished 
female,  in  the  prime  of  life,  was  summoned 
to  "  the  bosom  of  her  God.79  For  a 
time,  the  bereaved  husband  could  not  be 
comforted  3  his  friends,  his  children  were 
j  unable  to  contribute  to  his  consolation  ; 
bis  prospects,  he  expected,  were  for  ever 
blasted ;  life,  for  the  future,  would  be 
miserable  ;  and,  until  the  grave  should 
close  upon  him,  (which  was  soon  to  contain 
all  that  he  loved  011  earth,)  he  should 
never  experience  the  least  consolation. — 
The  last  sad  duties  were  paid  to  the  re- 
mains of  bis  beloved  partner — followed  to 
the  silent  tomb  by  a  numerous  train  of 
relatives  and  friends,   who  sympathised 
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in  the  universal  grief.  The  weeping  I 
widower  followed,  and  as  if  his  grief  was 
to  be  reckoned  by  the  length  of  his  crape, 
a  piece  of  immoderate  length  fell  from  his 
hat,)  he  could  with  difficulty  follow  5  his 
trembling  knee,  and  convulsive  sob  bespoke 
the  sincerity  of  his  grief.  The  grave  was 
closed,  aud  the  mourners  returned  again  to 
the  world.  For  a  time  my  acquaintance 
continued  bound  up  in  grief;  friends  were 
unable  to  afford  relief;  children  gave  no 
consolation.  But  his  excessive  sorrow 
soon  began  to  lessen ;  society  soon  restored 
to  him  its  former  pleasures ;  he  forgot  his 
grief,  and  with  that,  the  object  of  it.  In  a 
word,  six  months  saw  him  paying  his  de- 
voted attentions  to  another;  nine  found 
them  engaged  ;  and  ere  a  year  had  passed 
orer  the  grave  of  his  former  partner,  he 
was  united  to  another !  Do  not  scenes  of 
this  description  daily  occur?  Would  it 
were  fiction  ;  but  alas !  it  is  reality.  Many 
are  they  who  are  called  to  sustain  the  loss 
of  the  nearest  relatives,  who  in  a  few 
fleeting  weeks,  mix  again  in  all  the  gaiety 
and  dissipation  of  the  world,  and  forget 
.their  long  lost  friends. 

"  Oh,  keep  the  ring,  one  little  year. 

Keep  poor  Eliza's  ring, 
And  shetf~on  it  the  silent  tear, 

In  secret  sorrowing. 

Thy  lips,  on  which  her  last,  last  kiss 

Yet  lingers  moist  and  warm, 
Ob,  wipe  them  not  for  newer  bliss, 

Oh,  keep  it  as  a  charm. 

These  haunts  are  sacred  to  her  lore, 

Here  still  her  presence  dwells  : 
Of  her  the  grot,  of  ber  the  grove, 

Of  her  the  garden  tells. 

Beneath  these  elms  you  sat  and  talk'd, 

Beside  that  river's  brink, 
At  evening,  arm  in  arm  you  walk'd ; 

Here  stopp'd  to  gaze  and  think. 

Thoul't  meet  her  when  thy  blood  beats  high, 

In  converse  with  thy  bride, 
3Ieet  the  mild  meaning  of  an  eye. 

That  never  learnt  to  chide. 
Oh,  no,  by  Heaven,  another  here 

Thou  canst  not,  must  not  bring : 
>'o,  keep  it,  bnt  one  little  year, 

Keep  poor  Eliza's  ring." 

CLARENCE. 


When  I  see  one  zealously  professing  the 
Christian  religion,  and  at  the  same  time 
makes  it  his  whole  trade  to  harrass  and 
grind  the  poor ;  1  forget  every  imperfection 
of  the  deist. 

The  best  throw  with  the  dice,  is  to  throw 
ibem  away. 


ACADEMICAL  REGISTER, 

on, 

3  owrna\  of  ¥emaVe  Education. 

As  we  have  proposed  to  devote  this 
department  of  the  Cabinet  exclusively  to 
the  interests  of  Female  Education,  we 
respectfully  solicit  from  teachers  and 
others,  communications,  (postpaid,)  com- 
prising some  or  all  of  the  following  sub- 
jects, viz.  Notices  of  the  permanent  and 
respectable  Female  Seminaries  in  the 
United  States,  the  names  of  their  founders, 
principals,  and  assistants ;  a  view  of  their 
respective  locations  and  internal  regula- 
tions ;  inquiries  into  their  origin,  progress- 
ive improvements,  and  present  condition  ; 
the  number  of  pupils,  and  classes  in  each, 
with  the  qualifications  for  admission  ;  the 
branches  taught,  routine  of  studies,  and 
terms  of  tuition ;  a  description  of  their 
Examinations  and  Exhibit  ions,  the  rewards 
and  honours  conferred,  and  the  names  of 
the  young  ladies  who  receive  them. 

WESLEY  AN  SEMINARY, 

HSW-YORK. 

Incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  April 
13,  1819.  Located  at  the  corner  of  Pump  and 
Eldridge  ftrtet. 

Innthe  spring  of  1819,  the  Female  De- 
partment of  this  seminary  was  organised 
as  a  distinct  school,  and  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  present  preceptress, 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Thayer.  The  number  of  pupils 
has  varied  from  sixty  to  ninety ;  perhaps 
the  average  may  be  seventy-five ;  and  the 
course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  use- 
ful and  scientific  acquirements  which  are 
taught  in  the  best  female  academies,  while 
a  limited  attention  is  paid  to  the  orna- 
mental arts  of  painting  and  embroidering. 
The  pupils  are  divided,  according  to  their 


acquirements,  into  minor,  junior,  and  se- 
nior scholars.  The  first  are  taught  spell- 
ing, reading,  and  writing.  The  second 
include  grammar,  arithmetic  and  history, 
with  the  elements  of  geography — and  the 
senior  pupils  are  instructed  in  geography, 
with  the  use  of  the  globes,  geometry,  as 
far  as  it  is  connected  with  the  projection 
of  maps,  the  Latin,  French,  and  English 
languages,  belles  lettres,  ornamental  needle- 
work, and  drawing.  The  principal  of  this 
seminary,  according  to  the  constitution,  has 
the  immediate  oversight  of  the  literary, 
moral,  and  religious  concerns  of  the  in- 
stitution ?  and  the  school  is  regularly  vi- 
sited by  a  committee,    and   the  several 


classes  strictly  examined.  The  precep- 
tress, (of  whom  we  shall  speak  hereafter) 
having  devoted  much  time  and  study  to 
the  interesting  subject  of  Female  Edu- 
cation, has  spared  no  labour  nor  exertion, 
in  the  introduction  of  the  most  approved 
books,  and  plans  of  instruction,  in  which 
she  is  aided  by  her  assistant,  a  young  lady 
of  irreproachable  character  and  manners, 
whose  ability  to  teach  the  ornamental 
branches  is  best  evidenced  by  the  progress 
of  her  pupils. 

The  strictest  attention  is  constantly  paid 
to  moral  and  religious  improvement,  and 
though  this  school  \s  under  the  immediate 
patronage  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  no  preference  is  given  in  the 
reception  of  pupils  to  any  particular  de- 
nomination. 

The  surplus  funds  are  to  be  appropri- 
ated, to  the  gratuitous  education  of  the 
children  of  Methodist  itinerant  preachers, 
and  young  men,  who  may  be  candidates  for 
the  ministry.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  add,  although  not  in  connexion  with  the 
female  department,  that  the  trustees  are 
already  enabled  to  receive  a  young  native 
of  the  Tuscarora  tribe,  who  is  boarded, 
clothed,  and  educated  gratuitously. 

This  School  is  at  present  located  at  the 
corner  of  Pump  and  Eldridge-street  j  but 
the  trustees  have  succeeded  in  procuring  a 
more  eligible  situation  in  Crosby,  near 
Grand-street,  where  they  propose  to  erect 
a  large  and  commodious  building,  to  which 
it  is  expected  to  remove  as  early  as  Octo- 
ber next. 

(^Pickets'  Female  School,  shall  be 
noticed  in  our  next. 


Works  in  demand— for  Honour. — The 
French  Academy,  prior  to  the  late  elec- 
tions, adopted  a  singular  rule  with  respect 
to  the  candidates  for  the  vacant  seats 
among  that  distingutsed  body.  They 
made  them  produce  all  the  literary  works 
of  which  they  had  been  the  authors*  This 
was  in  fact  to  call  for  a  number  of  publi- 
cations that  had  long  sunk  in  obscurity, 
and  many  of  which,  indeed,  were  totally 
destroyed 5  for  the  confounded  grocers  and 
trunk-makers  have  no  compassion.  The 
malicious  have  given  this  affair  a  certain 
political  character  which  may  be  play  to 
them,  but  is  death  to  the  subjects  of  it. 
They  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  following 
story,  has  at  least  its  foundation  in  truth  : 
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One  day,  one  of  the  most  forgotten  of 
the  living  French  poets,  was,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  rule,  walking  on  the  quay 
of  the  Louvre,  and  narrowly  spying  into 
every  second-hand  bookseller's  shop.  Sud- 
denly, oh,  mortifying  spectacle  !  he  ob- 
serves on  the  pavement,  huddled  among 
other  things,  one  of  his  fugitive  pieces ; 
and  anxious  to  relieve  it  from  its  state  of 
degradation,  he  asks  the  price  of  it : — 
"  That,  Sir,"  replies  the  bookseller,  "  that 
is  six-pence."  "  What  do  you  mean  by 
six-pence  ?"  exclaimed  the  author,  piqued 
to  find  the  productions  of  his  genius  esti- 
mated at  so  low  a  rate/  "  you  do  not  know 
what  you  are  selling,  friend/'  Pardon  me, 
Sir,  I  know  very  well  that  it  is  not  over 
and  above  clever,  but  then  the  paper  is 
worth  four-pence."  "  Hold,  blockhead  !" 
replied  the  indignant  poet,  "  here  are  fif- 
teen-pence for  it. — You  deserve  that,  in 
order  to  teach  you  your  trade,  I  should 
give  you  thirty." 


FOB  THE  LADIES  LITERARY  CABINET. 

We  cannot  but  give  our  esteem  to  merit, 
and  encourage  with  our  smiles  and  ap- 
plause the  good  and  the  great.  Prejudices 
may  blind,  and  conceal  it  from  our  sight ; 
but  when  we  think  we  see  it,  we  make  a 
low  bow,  we  take  off  our  hats,  and  treat  it 
with  the  greatest  respect.  We  confess  our 
own  inferiority ;  we  own  there  is  a  "  great 
gulf  between"  rt  and  us ;  we  find  fault 
with  ourselves  for  being  such  fools,  and 
begin  to  think  of  brushing  up  our  dirty 
minds.  Money  too,  has  its  charms.  We 
are  fond  of  claiming  a  rich  acquaintance, 
and  even  like  to  say,  "  how  do  ye  do," 
when  we  meet  him.  We  would  not  only 
give, civility  to  riches,  but  generally  also 
wisdom  and  influence.  But  the  empire  of 
beauty  is  more  universal,  and  its  influence 
more  immediate  than  the  influence  of  merit 
and  cash.  Whenever  we  see  it,  we  are 
interested  in  its  behalf,  and  our  heart  is 
sooner  fixed  by  it  than  by  the  radiance  of 
wisdom.  But  it  is  dangerous  to  the  soul 
of  sensibility.  It  not  only  delights,  but  it 
maddens.  It  not  only  leads  to  bliss,  but  it 
drives  to  despair.  Our  fair  one  approves, 
and  our  pulse  beats  high  with  pleasure  ; 
she  is  displeased,  and- our  eyes  are  sad  and 
sorrowful ;  she  smiles,  and  we  have  a  fore- 
taste of  heaven;  she  frowns,  and  the 
jumping  tootbach  is  a  luxury  to  it. 

WIZ. 


Physiognomy. — A  witness  was  one  day 
called  to  the  bar  of  the  house  of  Com- 
mons, when  some  one  took  notice  and 
pointedly  remarked  his  ill  looks.  Mr.  Fox, 
(afterwards  Lord  Holland)  whose  gloomy 
countenance  strongly  marked  his  character, 
observed,  "  that  it  was  unjust,  ungenerous, 
and  unmanly,  to  censure  a  man  for  that 
signature  which  God  had  impressed  upon 
his  countenance,  and  which,  therefore,  he 
could  not  by  any  means  remedy  or  avoid." 
Mr.  Pitt  rose  and  said,  "  I  agree  with  the 
observation  of  my  fellow  member;  it  is 
forcible,  it  is  judicious  and  true.  But  there 
are  some,  (throwing  his  eyes  full  upon 
Fox)  upon  whose  face  the  hand  of  heaven 
has  so  stamped  .the  mark  of  wickedness, 
that  it  were  impiety  not  to  give  it  credit." 


Amusing  perplexities. — The  French 
translator  of  Franklin's  Correspondence, 
has  made  a  true  French  blunder.  Frank- 
lin somewhere  says,  "  People  imagined 
that  an  American  was  a  kind  of  Yahoo." 
Upon  this  the  translator  makes  the  follow- 
ing note :  "  Yahoo.  It  must  be  an  animal. 
It  is  affirmed  that  it  is  the  Opossum :  but 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  word 
Yahoo  in  any  dictionary  of  natural  Histo- 
ry ! ! !"— This  reminds  us  of  an  aaecdote 
also  founded  on  one  of  Swift's  admirable 
works.  A  gentleman  saw  a  person  poring 
over  an  Atlas,  and  seemingly  disconcerted 
by  some  want  of  success.  "  Can't  you  find 
what  you  want,"  said  he,  "  or  can  I  assist 
you  ?"  "  I  don't  know  (was  the  reply) 
for  I  have  been  looking  two  hours  through 
all  latitudes  and  longitudes,  and  cannot 
discover  this  cursed  IMHput  any  where !" 

[Lit.  Pan. 

Sleepers    reproved. A    Methodist 

preacher  once  observing  that  several  of 
his  congregation  had  fallen  asleep,  sudden- 
ly exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  "  A  fire,  a 
fire!"  "Where,  where!"  cried  his  audi- 
tors, whom  he  had  aroused  from  their  slum- 
bers. « In  hell,"  added  the  preacher,  "  for 
those  who  sleep  under  the  ministry  of  the 
holy  gospel." 

Another  preacher  of  a  different  persua- 
sion more  remarkable  for  drowsy  hear- 
ers, finding  himself  in  the  same  unpleasant 
situation  with  regard  to  his  auditory,  or, 
more  properly  speaking  dormitory,  sud- 
denly stopped  in  his  discourse,  and  ad- 
dressing himself  m  a  whispering  tone  to  a 
number  of  noisy  children  in  the  gallery, 


"  Silence,  silence,  children,"  said  he ;  "  if 
you  keep  up  such  a  noise,  you  will  awake 
all  the  old  folks  below." 


Flaxsnan's  beautiful  monument  to  the 
memory  of  thelate  Countess  Spencer,  has 
just  been  erected  in  Brighton  Church, 
Northamptonshire.  It  consists  of  a  tablet 
with  an  appropriate  inscription;  on  one 
side  of  which  is  a  groope  representing 
Religion  personified  by  a  female,  whose 
eyes  are  fixed  on  high,  holding  in  her 
right  hand  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the 
left,  a  Cross ;  Charity  is  represented  on 
the  other  side  of  the  tablet,  by  a  mother 
fondly  cherishing  a  sleeping  infant  to  her 
bosom,  while  she  is  contemplating  with 
maternal  delight  the  caresses  of  its  brother 
and  sister. 

Anecdote  of  Bonaparte. — One  day, 
Bonaparte  seeing  near  his  person  one  of 
those  beings  who  know  not  a  posture  suffi- 
ciently humble,  by  which  they  suppose 
they  can  obtain  some  favours,  said  to  those 
who  surrounded  him,  "  I  know  not  how 
it  happens,  that,  in  order  to  understaad 
this  man,  who  is  eight  inches  taller  than 
myself,  I  am  obliged  to  stoop  every  time  I 
speak  to  him." 


Behold  the  road  to  happiness !  rows  of 
trees  on  each  side,  uniting  at  the  top,  form 
a  beautiful  arbour.  See  !  woman  is  strew- 
ing it  with  flowers; — how  sweet,  how  re- 
freshing the  smell.,  See,  too,  the  temple 
of  happiness,  built  of  the  purest  alabaster; 
its  white  columns  rise  amidst  the  green 
foliage — it  stands  upon  a  foundation  of 
adamant.  Its  interior,  is  one  large  and 
spacious  dome;  around  which,  are  set  many 
jewels  of  uncommon  lustre : — namely,  vir- 
tue— truth— love — affection — friendship 

and  innumerable  others ;  but  in  the  centre, 
is  one  far  brighter  than  all  the  rest-— it  sheds 
no  single  ray— but  one  vast  volume  of  un- 
created light}  surpassing  in  brilliancy  the 
sun  itself— yet  mild  as  the  moon  beam.  It 
pentrates — fills,  and  surrounds  every  part 
of  the  spacious  dome — and  reflecting,  all 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  flit,  quiver,  and 
stream  with  flickering  radiance.  This  jewel 
is  Religion ;  under  its  power,  age  assumes 
the  freshness  of  youth— new  beauties  are 
added  to  the  blush  of  love — contentment 
j  sports  around,  and  the  placid  smile  of  real 
i  pleasure  sits  upon  every  lip,  and  lightens 
lever y  countenance. — Camden  Gazette. 
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POETRY. 


for  tbs  ladies  literary  cabinet. 

Mb.  Wood  worth, 

Having  been  favoured  with  the  perusal,  in 
manuscript,  of  the  late  communication  of  your 
ingenious  correspondent  t  "  G.  of  New* Jersey" 
I  have  selected  the  two  concluding  stomas,  which 
you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  insert, 

11  But,  lady,  wherefore  say'st  of  me, 
My  hand  became  the  culturing  cause  ? 

For,  surely,  'twas  thy  minstrelsey 
Fjfst  told  me  that  such  minstrel  was. 

It  was  the  strain  which  thou  did'st  pour, 
Amid  the  gloom  of  forests  drear, 

Along  Ontario's  pebbled  shore, 
That  greeted  first,  and  charm 'd  my  ear." 

REPLY. 

I  twin'd  a  wreath  of  flowers  that  grew 

On  waste,  uncultur'd  ground, 
And  tun'd  a  harp,  whose  notes  were  few, 

Of  wild  and  mournful  sound. 

And  while,  mid  pathless  woods,  I  sung, 
Where  dark  Ontario's  waters  flow, 

The  artless  lay,  by  feeling  wrung, 
Was  wont  to  sooth  my  bosom's  wo.  • 

But,  when  the  storm  of  grief  was  still, 
And  brighter  prospects  round  me  rose, 

And  this  sad  bosom  ceas'd  to  feel 
The  bitter  sense  of  present  woes — 

When  call'd  to  lead  a  youthful  band, 
la  learning's  bright  and  flowery  way, 

Intruding  Care,  with  ruthless  hand, 
Snatch'd  my  lev'd  lyre  in  wrath  away. 

But  when  the  sprite  had  fall'n  asleep, 
One  day,  I  tore  it  from  her  hand, 

And  try'd  again  its  chords  to  sweep, 
And  join  anew  the  minstrel  band. 

But,  oh,  my  hand  so  long  had  been* 
Unus'd  to  touch  the  quiv'ring  wire, 

I  could  not  wake  its  tones  again r 
I  could  not  light  the  minstrel  fire. 

Twas  then  a»frrend  my  dwelling  sought? 

And  charm'd  an  hour  with  converse  sweet; 
From  him  the  kindling  ray  I  cauglitr 

And  joy'd  a  kindred  mind  to  meet. 

And  often,  now,  amid  my  toil, 
(Though  scarce  a  toil  it  is  to  me) 

1  turn  to  catch  the  Muse's  smile, 
In  strains  of  artless  minstrelsey. 

CAROLINE  MATILDA. 

June  241A,  1820. 

RELIGION. 

lis  this,  indeed,  that  streaks  our  morning  bright, 
'Tis  this  that  gilds  the  horror  of  our  night, 
When  wealth  forsakes,  or  when  friends  are  few, 
When  friends  are  faithless,  or  when  foes  pursue, 
Tis  this  that  wards  the  blow,  or  stills  the  smart, 
Disarms  affliction,  or  repels  his  dart; 
Within  the  breast  bids  purest  raptu res  rise, 
Bids  smiling  conscience  spread  her  cloudless 
skies. 
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INDEPENDENCE. 
Freemen  !  arise,  and  salute  the  glad  morning— 
The  morning  most  dear  to  the  patriot's  breast ! 
Hail !  hail  to  the  day  which  is  now  brightly 
dawning —     • 
The  day  of  all  others  most  hallow'd  and  blest ! 
Long  may  it  live  in  our  mem*ry  rever'd, — 
The  pride  o/  our  country,  the  boast  of  the 
brave, — 
When  the  banner  of  freedom  our  fathers  UDrear'd, 
On  Columbia's  dark  hills,  and  o>r  ocean's  blue 
wave. 

Oh!  let  the  loud  pssans  of  triumph  arise ! 

Proclaim  to  the  world  that  here  liberty  dwells ! 
Let  the  hymn  of  thanksgiving  be  heard  from  the 
sides, 

While  each  patriot  bosom  with  gratitude  swells. 
Long  was  the  contest,  and  fierce  was  the  strife  4. 

But  firm  were  the  bosoms  that  freedom  in* 
spir'd; 
The  struggle  was  dreadful — but  liberty — life— 

Our  fathers  with  glory,  with  energy  nr'd. 

They  obey 'd  the  bright  signal  that  Liberty  gave, 
When  her  banner  she  wav'd  from  her  station 
on  high ; 
Full  promptly"  they  hasten'd,  their  country  to 
save,     * 
And  swore  to  live  freemen,  or  freemen  to  die. 
Washihuto*!  name  ever  lov'd,  and  most  glo- 
rious! 
Led  the  bands  of  the  brave  on  to  vict'iy  or 
death ; 
And  now  round  his  tomb  shall  the  brave  and 
victorious, 
The  cypress  and  green  laurel  twine  in  a  Wreath. 

Yes,  ever  while  Time  his  fleet  course  shall  pur- 
sue, 
And  sink  in  oblivion  all  names  of  renown, 
Washington's  memory  shall  still  live  anew, 
And  wreaths  of  wild  flowers  o'er  his  grave  shall 
be  strewn. 
And  is  there  a  heart  that  does  not  proudly  swell, 
(Though  a  tear  of  regret  may  escape  from  his 
eye,) 
As  he  points  to  the  place  where  our  forefathers* 
fell — 
The  place  where  they  swore  to  be  free,  or  to 
die!  ' 

Then  now,  while  our  shouts  of  triumph  are  borne 

On  the  wings  of  the  gale,  and  are  echoing  far, 
Let  us  offer  our  tribute  to  warriors  gone, 

Who  won  us  this  blessing,  midst  carnage  and 
war. 
Long,  long  as  the  flag  of  our  country  shall  wave, 

Shall  the  mem'ry  of  each  gallant  warrior  be ! 
And  never  neglected  shall  be  their  cold  grave, 

While  Columbia's  land  is  the  land  of  the  free. 
HORENTIUS. 


ON  BUYING  A  BIBLE. 
'Tis  but  folly  to  rejoice,  or  boast 
How  small  a  price  thy  well-bought  purchase 
Until  thy  death,  thou  shalt  not  fully  know 
Whether  it  was  a  pennyworth,  or  no ; 
And  at  that  time,  believe  me,  'twill  appear 
Extremely  cheap,  or  else  extremely  dear. 


cost. 


TO  M******. 

Dost  thou  remember  the  blooming  rose 
Which,  at  parting,  thou  gavest  to  me  ? 

It  was  lovely — but  all  its  loveliness  owe? 
To  its  having  beeri  given  by  thee. 

Its  tints  were  of  the  liveliest  die, 
Of  the  purest  and  brightest  hue ; 

But  what  made  it  more  pleasing  still  to  my  eye, 
It  serv'd  to  remind  me  of  you. 

Its  fragrance  scented  the  air  around, 
Though  its  moisture  is  gone  for  ever; 

Tet  still  its  wither'd  remains  abound 
In  sweetness,  like  the  giver. 

R. 
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TO  THE  HUDSON. 

feoll !  roll,  thou  broad  stream !  to  the  slow-rising, 
sun; 
Thou  flood  of  the  mountain !  flash  brightly  thy 
billows! 
For,  Liberty  !  proud  of  the  trophies  she's  won. 
Comes  hither  to  rest  in   the  shade  of  thy 
willows. 
Roll !  roll,  noble  Hudson!  thy  daughters  are  fair, 
And  chaste  as  the  beams  on  thy  bosom  that 
quiver! 
Thy  sons  in  their  feelings  are  free  as  the  air 
That  travels  thy  borders,  thou  bold-margin'd 
river! 


And  never,  with  idle  effulgence*  thy  i 

To  sprinkle  the  lustre  of  diansgsids  waa  gives, 
We  leave  them,  nor  weep,  to  the  soul-bartering 
slave, 
A  freeman's  true  gems  are  the  dew-dropefrom 
Heaven  ! 
Slaves— slaves— cannot  breathe,  with  a  man's 
native  pride, 
The  pure  breeie  of  morning  that  floats  from 
her  blossoms, 
Nor  feel,  as  they  bow  to  some  wild  dashing  tide, 
Their  blood,  like  its  current,  rush  free  to  their 
bosoms. 

Flow— flow,  lovely  stream !  where  its  woodbine 
embowers, 
'  Che  cottage  of  Innocence  hallows  thy  waters ; 
Whence  the  shrill  pipe  of  peace,  o'er  thy  regions 
of  flowers, 
Still  calls,  through  (he  sunbeams,  thy  gay, 
dancing  daughters.  * 

Flow— flow,  lovely  stream!  from  his  mansion 
of  clouds, 
The  genius,  of  tempests  looks  down  on  thy 
meadows, 
And  shakes  the  high  hill-tops  that  vainly  he 
shrouds 
Their  beautiful  bloom  with  his  death-boding 
shadows. 

Roll,  roll  noble  Hudson !  each  oak-cover'd  shore, 
That  boldly  re-echoes  the  minstrel's  wild  num- 
bers, 
When  War  grasps  the  bugle,  his  music  shall  pour, 
And  thy  youth  shall  awaken,  like  men  from 
their  slumbers ! 
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'  For  while  tby    hill-laurels  are  brigliten'd  and 
green, 
Nor  foeroan  shall  spoil  them,  nor  tyrant  shall 
share  them , 
Oh,  no !  well  ne'er  want,  "told  the  heart-cheering 
scene, 
Bright  beauties  to  'twine  them,  and  heroes  to 
wear  them ! 

Boll,  roll  mighty  stream!  in  his  Jlame-colour'd 
oar 
The  snn,  down  the  hearens  sublimely  de- 
scending, 
Mild  Evening  comet  on  with  her  pale-crested 
star, 
And   homeward  fair  Liberty's  children  are 
wending. 
That  sun  shall  return  in  his  glory,  and  throw 
His  chaplets  of  gold  round  the  curves  of  thy 
billows, 
Oh !  Liberty's  cheek  shall  reflect  the  pare  glow, 
As  she  lingers  and  rests  in  the  shade  of  thy 
willows. 

S.  OF  NSW-JXRSEY. 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY,  JULY  1,  1820. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
The  poetical  favour  of  — — ,  eha„  _,., 
in  our  next,  with  several  others  recently 


INDEPENDENCE. 
On  Tuesday  nett,  we  again  celebrate  the  an- 
niversary of  American  independence*  Oar  in- 
genious eerrespondent,  Horentius,  has  furnished 
us  an  ode  for  the  occasion,  which  will  be  found 
In  to*  preceding  page. 

GEOGRAPHIC  GARDEN. 

The  mode  of  teaching  any  science  by  sensible 
objects,  is  undoubtedly  the  best  that  can  be  adopt- 
ed ;  for  daily  experience  proves  it  to  be  so.  It 
is  true  that  book*  are  often  valuable,  and,  in 
some  cases,  indispensable  auxiliaries;  but  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  period  is  fast  approaching, 
in  which  they  will  no  longer  be  resorted  to  as 
principal*. 

To  apply  this  remark  to  the  useful  science  of 
Geography— who  will  not  acknowledge  that  the 
curious  and  scientific  traveller  acquires  more 
eorrect  and  lasting  information,  than  the  most 
diligent  book-worm  in  bis  closet?  "  Seeing  is 
believing;"  and  those  facts  of  which  we  are 
convinced  by  actual  observation,  can  never  be 
erased  from  the  mind.  A  child  may  read  that 
the  city  of  New-York  is  an  island;  but  how 
much  better  can  he  understand  and  explain  the 
idea  after  sailing  around  it  in  a  boat. 

But  as  it  oj  jppractieable  for  every  student  of 
Geography  tcf  travel  all  over  the  world,  suppose 
we  build  a  little  world  of  our  own  ?  Not  like  an 
artificial  globe,  of  which  we  can  only  view  one 
spot  at  a  time;  nor  yet  like  a  plain  map,  from 
which  no  idea  of  elevation  can  be  derived— but 
according  to  the  following  plan,  which  has  been 
famished  as  by  the  ingenious  projector,  and 


which  we  think  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  appro- 
bation of  our  readers. 

GOODRICH'S  PLAN 
of  a 

MEPSSTKtAV  MAP,  OK  GEOGRAPHIC   GARDK*, 

Designed  for  the  use  of  Geographic  Softools,  and 
for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  Visiters. 

The  globe -to  be  delineated  on  a  terrestrious 
plain,  in  two  circles,  of  a  convenient  extent, 
collaterally  situated,  representing  the  eastern 
and  western  hemispheres.  The  land  and  water 
to  be  distinguished  by  different  colours.  The 
land  to  be  represented  by  sand  or  gravel  of  a 
yellowish  complexion,  and  the  water  of  like 
materials,  but  of  a  blue  colour.  The  equator  to  be 
represented  by  a  beautiful  paved  walk  of  suffi- 
cient width  for  two  persons  to  walk  abreast.  The 
parallels  of  latitude,  meridian,  circles,  fee.  to  be 
distinctly  delineated,  and  the  several  sones  to  be 
of  different  shades.  The  principal  mountains  to 
be  represented  by  small  mounds,  raised  to  a  suffi- 
cient height  to  appear  natural,  and  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  volcanic  mountains  and  cones, 
will  be  constructed  with  cavities,  so,  as,  by  the 
assistance  of  slow  matches  to  emit  fire  and 
smoke  at  proper  times,  in  imitation  of  their 
originals.  The  capitals  of  the  different  kingdoms 
and  states,  to  be  represented  by  cities  in  minia- 
ture, with  a  specimen  of  their  mode  of  building, 
and  a  pigma  representation  of  a  male  aod  female 
standing  in  front  of  their  respective  capitals; 
with  their  various  peculiarities  of  dress,  and 
every  city  or  place  rendered  celebrious  by  the 
birth  or  achievements  of  heroes,  statesmen, 
philosophers,  &c.  will  be  marked  by  their  statues*. 

In  the  front  of  each  capital  will  appear  a  short 
history  of  the  origin  of  the  city,  together  with  a 
biographical  sketch  of  its  founder,  and  some 
of  the  most  important  personages  of  the  country. 

The  famous  wall  of  China,  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt,  and  the  ancient  tower  of  Babel,  will  appear 
in  their  proper  places.  The  contending  squad- 
rons on  lakes  Erie  and  Champlain,  together  with 
the  most  important  naval  battles  on  the  ocean, 
will  form  a  part  of  the  plan. 

The  margin  of  the  garden  will  be  decorated 
with  a  variety  of  trees,  ornamental  shrubbery, 
and  aromatic  flowers,  to  render  the  walk  cooj 
and  delightsome. 

I  offer  you  what  may  be  skeined  a'literary  ca- 
riosity. It  is  a  supposed  Indian  oration  on  the 
death  of  Commodore  Decatur,  written  by  a 
female  now  confined  for  insanity  in  the  cells  of 
the  Philadelphia  Aims-House.  This  unhappy 
person  being  asked  by  the  keeper  whether  she 
would  take  pleasure  in  reading  ?  answered  in  the 
affirmative;  and  added,  that  she  would  also 
gladly  compose  on  any  subject  which  might  be 
suggested.  She  has  written  several  pieces  of  re- 
markable character,  besides  the  following ;  which 
will,  I  think,  be  admired  as  an  ingenious  allegory, 
conveying  an  excellent  moral.— JVW.  Gazette. 

INDIAN  ORATION. 

On  the  Death  of  Commodore  Decatur,  composed 
[    by  Mrs.  S ,  in  the  cells  of  (he  Alms-House. 

The  warrior  of  the  waters  has  gone  to  the  land 
of  spirits,  and  the  ghosts  of  his  fathers  rejoice 


not  in  his  coming,  for  he  came  not  in  the  storm 
of  battle. 

The  warrior  of  the  waters  was  a  great  lion. 
When  he  rose  in  his  rage,  and  shook  himself, 
the  green  hills  trembled.  When,  in  anger,  he 
thundered  with  hb  voice,  the  storm  did  follow. 
He  bounded  over  the  waters,  and  the  beasts  of 
the  other  mountains  hid  with  fear.  He  stretched 
his  paw  over  the  great  waters,  and  gored  the  lion 
of  the  east.  He  was  mighty  and  great  as  the 
Alleghany.  He  was  strong  and  fierce  as  the  tor- 
rent down  the  steeps  ef  Niagara.  Mighty  and 
great  be  was.  Yet,  a  little  bee  did  overcome 
him.  Public  opinion  was  a  small  bee,  and  the 
lion  might  have  crushed  it  with  his  foot.  Bat 
the  little  bee  crept  into  the  ear  of  the  gfVat  lion, 
and  stung  him  on  the  strings  of  life.  The  lion 
was  vanquished,  and  the  little  bee  yet  lives  and 
busses  of  nb  conquest. 

The  warrior  of  the  waters  has  gone  to  the  land 
of  spirits,  and  the  ghosts  of  fab  fathers  rejoice 
not  in  hb  coming,  for  he  came  not  in  the  shroud 
of  glory. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Coker,  one  of  the  coloured  peo- 
ple who  went  oat  with  the  colonists  to  the  coast 
of  Africa,  mentions,  in  hb  journal  transmitted 
to  this  country,  that  a  Spanish  ship  was  recently 
captured,  having  on  board  four  hundred  slant. 
To  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
captors,  the  Spanish  crew  mixed  poison  in  their 
victuals,  which  destroyed  all  but  six! 


MARRIED, 

On  Saturday  evening  last,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Williams,  Capt.  John  Gillett,  to  Mrs.  Maria 
Lomax,  both  of  this  city. 

On  Monday  evening  last,  at  Flatbush,  (L.  I.) 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schoonmaker,  Mr.  John  Ditmas, 
to  Miss  Sarah  Suydam,  all  of  that  place. 

On  Sunday  evening,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kuypers, 
Mr.  John  Smith,  merchant,  of  St.  Louis,  to  Miss 
Louisa  A.  M'Dougall,  daughter  of  the  late  Capt. 
Alexander  M'Doogall,  of  this  city. 

On  Saturday,  by  the  Rev  AlexV.  Camming, 
Mr.  John  Turner,  of  Egg  Harbour,  to  Miss  Elisa- 
beth Svroy,  of  the  same  place. 


DIED, 

On    Sunday  last,   after  a  long  illness,  Mr. 
Nicholas  Kortwrigbt,  an  old  and  respectable  in- 
habitant of  tbb  city,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age. 
On  Tuesday  morning,  Mr.  Cornelius  Van  Cott, 
in  the  41st  year  of  hb  age. 

At  Beverly,  Mass.  Moses  Brown,  Esq.  aged  72, 
an  eminent  and  wealthy  merchant.*— At  Augusta, 
Georgia,  Mr.  Thomas  Barrett,  aged  42,  a  native 
of  England.— At  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  on  board  the 
brig  Oalen,  from  Savannah,  Mr.  Browne II,  male 
of  said  vessel ;  also,  at  the  ?ame  place,  on  board 
the  brig  Fox,  from  Savannah,  Mr.  Richard  Smith, 
aged  26. 

On  Saturday  last,  after  a  short  illness,  Mrs 
Maria  Hooper,  wife  of  George  Hooper,  aged  36 
years. 
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AN  ORIGINAL  TALE. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

When  Freeman  returned  to  town,  (which 
he  did  on  the  day  following  the  happy  ter- 
mination of  the  incident  recorded  in  the 
last  chapter)  he  found  a  letter  waiting  for 
him  at  his  lodgings.  It  was  from  Bellamy, 
and  had  been  brought  up  by  the  pilot,  who, 
that  morning,  left  the  writer  below  the 
Hook,  on  his  voyage  to  Martinique.  The 
following  is  a  literal  copy  of  its  contents, 
transcribed  by  permission,  from  the  ori- 
ginal : 

"  Skip  Pocahontas,  July  26, 1810. 

"Sir, — I  should  neither  do  justice  to 
myself,  nor  to  those  interested  with  me, 
in  my  present  voyage,  were  I  to  hazard 
the  Joss  of  a  fair  wind  by  delay.  I  shall 
therefore,  defer  the  pleasure  of  an  interview 
with  yourself  until  my  return,  when  I  shall 
expect  to  receive  from  your  justice  such 
satisfaction  as  recent  circumstances  will 
warrant  me  in  demanding.  In  the  mean 
time  I  think  it  proper  to  give  you  this  in- 
timation, lest  you  should  be  led  to  doubt 
my  gratitude  for  some  peculiar  favours 
recently  received  at  your  hands.  But,  be 
it  known,  that  Bellamy  never  forgets  nor 
forgive*. 

"  The  same  sense  of  honour  which  dic- 
tates this  communication,  will  sacredly  pro- 
tect your  pecuniary  interest  in  the  mer- 
chandize you  have  committed  to  my  care. 

"  I  am,  sir,  with  all  due  consideration, 
jours,  &c. 

E.  BELLAMY/' 

Freeman  had  scarcely  finished  perusing 
this  singular  epistle,  when  a  package  was 
put  into  his  hands  by  a  porter,  who  instant- 
ly disappeared.  On  breaking  the  seal,  se- 
veral letters,  signed  by  Bellamy,  presented 
themselves,  with  their  addresses  so  com- 
pletely obliterated  by  design,  as  to  render 
it  impossible  to  decypher  them.  On  the 
envelope  he  read  as  follows  t 


"  To  George  Freeman,  Esq. 
"  Sir, 

"  As  I  have  been  recently  engaged  in  a 
transaction  of  which  I  am  now  heartily 
ashamed,  1  am  determined  to  make  the 
only  atonement  in  my  power,  by  confessing 
the  crime,  and  the  means  by  which  I  was 
induced  to  become  a  participator  in  it.  I 
can  gain  nothing  by  this  disclosure,  and 
hazard  much ,  hut  1  do  it  because  it  may 
prove  beneficial  to  yourself,  and  a  person 
in  whose  welfare  you  take  a  peculiar  inter- 
est. Please  to  peruse  the  enclosed  letters 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  numbered, 
and  you  may  derive  some  interesting  infor- 
mation, although  the  agent  through  whose 
means  you  receive  it,  must  for  ever  remain 
ANONYMOUS." 

Freeman  now  proceeded  to  examine  the 
several  enclosures,  the  first  of  which  was 
couched  in  the  following  terms — with  the 
exception  of  some  expressions  and  senten- 
ces, not  proper  for  the  eye  of  delicacy, 
which  have  been  omitted,  and  their  place 
marked,  by  asterisks. 

"JVeto-YorJfc,  June  18,  1810. 
"  Dear  Charles, 

"  You  have  doubtless  learned,  from 
Lang's  Gazette,  that  your  old  friend  and 
"  brother  in  iniquity,"  has  safely  arrived 
in  this  port,  in  despite  of  yellow  fever, 
orders  in  council,  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees, 
&c,g&c.  If  you  have  not,  examine  last 
Saturday's  paper,  where  you  will  find  the 
following  important  article : — "  Same  day 
at  quarantine,  ship  Pocahontas,  12  days 
from  St.  Pierre's,  with  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa, 
cassia,  rum,  molasses,  sweetmeats,  &c.  to 
Wetmore  &  Jackson,  and  others. 

"  I  made  my  escape  in  the  pilot  boat, 
and  flew  up  to  town  to  meet  my  old  friends ; 
and  among  the  rest,  you  may  rest  assured 
that  our  old  friend,  Mrs.  G.  was  not  for- 
gotten. But  such  an  adventure !  O  Charles ! 
I  wish  you  was  in  town,  that  I  might  con- 
sult you  verbally.  But  come  as  soon  as 
possible,  you  jolly  dog,  and  if  I  do  not 
teach  you  "  how  to  grow  rich/'  set  me 
down  for  a  fresh-water  sailor. 

"  But  I  must  explain — that  is,  if  I  can 
determine  where  to  begin.  It  is  a  play 
replete  with  incident,  and  if  I  lay  the  first 


scene  in  the  drawing  room  of  Mrs.  G.  the 
whole  plot  will  be  compelled  to  travel  back- 
wards like  a  sea-crab,  and  so  I  may  as 
well  travel  back  myself,  and  relate  every 
thing  in  the  order  it  happened. 

"  You  have  often  heard  me  mention  the 
name  of  D'Cspinville,  the  French  com- 
mandant of  the  citadel  at  Basseterre,  in 
the  island  of  Guadaloupe.  By  a  series  of 
circumstances  not  essential  to  my  story,  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  gain  the  friendship 
and  confidence  of  this  gentleman,  and 
have  more  than  once  profited  by  the  almost 
unbounded  influence  which  his  station, 
wealth,  and  talents,  had  secured  him  in 
the  island.  You  are  not  ignorant  that, 
when  my  ship  and* cargo  had  been  libelled, 
and  were  on  the  point  of  being  condemned, 
under  one  of  Bonaparte's  infernal  decrees, 
it  was  through  his  friendly  interference 
alone,  that  I  was  saved  from  ruin  by  the 
restoration  of  my  property.  But  all  this 
is  irrelevant  to  the  present  subject. 

"  On  the  surrender  of  the  island  to  the 
British,  (which  occurred  in  the  month  of 
March  last,)  his  public  functions  ol  course 
ceased,  and  he  began  to  make  arrangements 
for  converting  his  property  into  cash,  and 
returning  to  France.  I  was  at  that  time  an 
inmate  in  his  family,  which,  owing  to  the 
perverseness  of  Madame  D'Espinville,  did 
not,  in  eyery  respect,  resemble  a  para- 
dise. As  I  was  often  compelled  to  be  an 
unwilling  auditor  of  their  conjugal  dissen- 
sions, both  parties,  unknown  to  each  other, 
thought  proper  to  honour  me  with  the  most 
unlimited  confidence.  I  believe  you  know 
me  too  well,  Charles,  to  doubt  of  my  mak- 
ing the  most  x>f  a  circumstance  so  favour- 
able to  a  man  of  gallantry.  The  lady  was 
rich  in  personal  attractions,  and  not  defi- 
cient in  that  bewitching  levity  which  cha- 
racterized her  French  neighbours.     #     • 

"  But  I  must  be  brief.  From  my  inti- 
macy with  both,  I  became  master  of  some 
family  secrets  which  would  form  ample  ma- 
terials for  a  novel ;  and  out  of  which,  with- 
out turning  author,  I  anticipate  a  fortune. 
The  amount  of  the  whole,  is  briefly  as 
follows : — 

"  The  father  of  D'Espinville  was  Alexis 
Dupont,  Marquis  de  Albro,  who  fled  with 
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his  whole  family  from  France,  to  escape 
the  fate  which  threatened  every  loyal  adhe- 
rent of  Louis  XVI.  His  estates  were  con- 
fiscated,  his  title  abolished,  and  he  landed 
in  England  with  about  twelve  thousand 
crowns  in  specie,  which  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  draw  from  his  banker  in  Calais. 

"As  soon  as  the  family  had  become 
comfortably  situated  in  England,  the  Mar- 
quis began  to  plan  some  business  for  his 
only  son,  who  finally  obtained  his  father's 
permission  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  United 
"States.  With  a  cargo  of  merchandise,  pro- 
cured on  the  strength  of  his  father's  credit, 
he  landed  in  Boston,  where  he  soon  found 
himself  a  richer  man  than  the  Marquis.  His 
assignee,  one  of  the  most  opulent  mer- 
chants in  Boston,  had  two  beautiful  daugh- 
ters. By  the  young  Frenchman's  insinuat- 
ing address  and  accomplished  manners,  he 
stole  the  affections  of  both — paid  his  ad- 
dresses to  one — and  finally  eloped  with  the 
other,  to  whom  he  was  united  in  marriage 
without  the  father's  consent. 

"  The  disappointed  sister,  in  a  fit  of  des- 
peration, gave  her  hand  to  an  old  superan- 
nuated revolutionary  officer,  one  Colonel 
Garner,  who  removed  her  to  New- York, 
where  she  became  religious,  and  broke  her 
husband's  heart  in  less  than  twelve  months. 
In  the  mean  time,  Dupont,  (as  he  then 
called  himself,)  finding  it  impossible  to 
•fleet  a  reconciliation  with  his  father-in- 
law,  left  Boston,  and  removed  to  a  village 
near  Albany,  where,  in  the  society  of  his 
wife  and  infant  daughter,  he  hoped  to  pass 
his  life  in  peace  and  happiness. 
•  "  But  a  disappointed  woman,  you  know, 
Charles,  is  the  devil.  Mrs.  Garner  was 
determined  to  be  revenged  on  her  innocent 
sister,  and  for  that  purpose,  kept  several 
spies  and  emissaries  in  her  pay,  hovering 
near  the  retreat  of  Mons.  Dupont.  Money 
will  effect  any  thing — and  so  well  contrived 
were  the  diabolical  plans  of  this  infuriated 
woman,  that  Dupont  must  have  been  more 
stupid  than  a  donkey,  not  to  have  believed 
himself  equipped  like  an  animal  of  a  dif- 
ferent species. 

"  The  jealousy  of  a  Frenchman  is  ge- 
nerally serious  in  its  consequences.  Du- 
pont gave  his  innocent  wife  no  opportunity 
to  give  or  receive  explanations ;  but  dashed 
her  from  his  neck,  round  which  she  was 
clinging,  with  such  violence  as  laid  her 
senseless  on  the  floor.  He  then  left  her 
and  her  infant  to  their  fate,  and  repaired  to 
the  city  of  New-Yprk,  where  he  found  the 


object  of  his  former  passion,  a  buxom  widow. 
Bewildered  with  his  own  imaginary  afflic- 
tions, he  rushed  headlong  into  the  snare 
that  was  prepared  for  him,  and  fell  a  pas- 
sive victim  to  the  machinations  of  this  art- 
ful Jezebel— married  her,  and  removed  to 
Martinique,  where  he  purchased  a  planta- 
tion, and  commenced  a  life  of  affluent  lux- 
ury, with  the  hope  of  drowning  reflection 
in  the  vortex  of  dissipation.  Here  the  in- 
genuity of  his  wife  caused  him  to  receive  a 
letter  from  New- York,  announcing  the 
death  of  her  sister  and  the  infant  she  had 
borne  him. 

"You  doubtless  recollect,  that  when 
Napoleon  became  Emperor,  he  adopted 
such  a  liberal  policy  towards  the  refugee 
nobility,  as  induced  many  of  them  to  re- 
turn to  France,  some  of  whom  were  rein- 
stated in  their  ancient  titles  and  estates. 
Of  these  the  Marquis  de  Albro  was  one, 
through  whose  influence,  his  son  obtained 
the  appointment  of  commandant  of  the 
citadel  of  Basseterre,  as  before  stated. 

"This  sudden  acquisition  of  rank  and 
fortune  was  too  much  for  the  weak  mind 
of  Madame  D'Espinville.  She  became 
suddenly  proud,  haughty,  and  dissipated ; 
a  star  in  public,  and  a  tyrant  at  home ;  an 
enthusiastic  votary  of  fashion,  gaiety,  and 
pleasure;  prodigal  of  health,  wealth,  and 
time ;  and  careless  of  the  happiness  of  a 
doting  and  indulgent  husband. 

"  I  am  now  ready  to  change  the  scene  i 
to  New- York.  The  curtain  rises  and  dis- 
closes an  elegant  drawing-room  in  the  com- 
modious  mansion  of  Mrs.  G.  who  is  seated 
in  a  lounging  attitude  on  a  sofa,  with  Bel- 
lamy by  her  side.  And  what  do  you  sup- 
pose, Charles,  was  the  subject  of  our  con- 
versation? Listen,  and  learn.  In  order 
to  testify  her  gratitude  for  the  liberal  man- 
ner in  which  I  had  eve*  patronized  her 
house,  she  had  with  infinite  pains,  pro- 
cured a  new  and  exquisite  dainty,  expressly 
for  my  entertainment 
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"  The  bird  was  flown  before  I  obtained 
a  sight  of  it ;  and  the  diappointment,  I 
thought,  ill  requited  by  the  lame  apologies 
of  the  old  beldam,  until  she  gave  me  a 
history  of  the  fugitive,  and  showed  me  her 
letter  of  introduction.  Charles,  would  you 
believe  it  ? — I  had  been  within  an  ace  of 
embracing  the  legitimate  daughter  and 
legal  heiress  of  the  rich  D'Espinville? 

"On  leaving  the  comfortable  quarters 
which  had  been  gratuitously  furnished  her 


by  our  benevolent  hostess,  (which  she  did 
by  leaping  from  the  window,  just  as  I  was 
entering  the  door,)  chance  threw  her  in  the 
way  of  a  young  English  merchant,  by  the 
name  of  Freeman,  who  has  afforded  her 
an  asylum  in  his  family,  as  I  this  morn- 
ing learned  from  Mrs.  G.  to  whom  it  seems 
he  paid  rather  a  magisterial  visit. 

"  Now,  Charles,  I  rejoice  at  my  disap* 
pointment,  because  it  prevented  her  seeing 
me.  As  a  stranger,  I  will  obtain  an  intro- 
duction— gain  her  affections,  and  marry 
her !  Beauty  and  love  are  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  her  fortune,  my  lad,  that  I  am 
in  raptures  with.  I  have  not  yet  matured 
my  plans,  and  want  much  to  consult  you 
on  the  subject.  This  fortune  must  not  slip 
through  my  fingers— it  cannot,  for  she  is 
ignorant  of  its  existence.  Assist  me,  and 
share  it  with  me. 

Yours,  in  haste, 
£.  BELLAMY/ 
[To  be  continued.] 


FEMALE  ECONOMY. 

The  sex  which  is,  with  such  singular 
propriety,  denominated  the  fair,  must  not 
be  alarmed  if  we  make  them,  on  this  day, 
objects  of  our  special  notice.  Nay,  start 
not,  ladies !  we  are  not  disposed  to  raise 
a  deeper  damask  on  those  lovely  cheeks ; 
we  only  wish  to  remind  you  of  your  pro- 
per dignity  in  that  scale  that  you  are  en- 
titled to  hold  in  the  rank  of  intelligent 
beings.  Man  has  been  ostentatiously  call- 
ed your  lord  and  master  5  but  it  is  a  strange 
misnomer— he  is  the  slave  of  female  charms 
—dependent  for  bis  happiness  ou  a  smile. 
Heroes  who  have  stormed  batteries  and 
braved  death  in  all  its  forms  in  the  tented 
field,  have  sunk  dismayed  before  a  frown 
from  the  ruby  lips  of  female  beauty ;  here 
the  conqueror  becomes  vanquished,  and 
he  reaps  his  laurels  only  to  lay  them  at 
your  feet;  he  is  again  conquered  in  his 
turn,  and  he  wears  willingly  his  chains. 

Pardon  us,  ladies,  if  we  wish  to  mono- 
polise such  important  services  as  you,  and 
you  alone,  are  capable  of  rendering  on  the 
side  of  economy.  It  remains  with  you  to 
declare,  whether  we  shall  not  be  favoured 
with  an  entire  and  salutary  revolution  in 
the  empire  of  manners.  Our  young  men 
who  can  aspire  to  no  higher  reward,  (and 
higher  they  need  not  aspire  to)  than  one 
benignant  smile  from  the  cheeks  of  virtu- 
ous beauty,  are  formed  and  fashioned  ac- 
cording to  your  wishes  and  desires.    FoJ- 
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lowing  implicitly  the  footsteps  of  the  fair, 
in  vain  the  moralist  may  write,  in  vain  all 
the  influence  of  social  life  may  be  bent 
the  other  way,  when  they  have  to  encoun- 
ter bright  eyes  and  ruddy  cheeks. 

You  must  have  seen,  ladies,  the  distress 
of  your  country,  and  your  own  houses  and 
firesides  have  undoubtedly  been  shaken, 
and  many  of  them  utterly  overthrown  by 
the  shocks  of  our  political  earthquakes. 
This  is  the  proper  season  for  heroines  as 
well  as  heroes  to  exert  themselves.  It 
now  becomes  the  duty  of  the  fair,  to  make 
frugality  a  practical  virtue.  They  can  do 
more  for  the  reformation  of  manners,  than 
all  our  politicians  could,  with  the  power  of 
Bonaparte  in  his  proudest  day. 

The  heroism  of  the  American  fair,  is 
not  unknown  or  unrecorded  in  the  revolu- 
tionary annals  of  our  country.  When 
Charleston  was  in  the  possession  of  our 
enemies,  splendid  balls  were  given  by  the 
British  officers,  to  which  the  ladies  of  that 
city  were  invited.  They,  however,  one 
and  all,  refused  their  attendance,  and  gave 
their  attention  to  their  sick  and  wounded 
countrymen.  The  British  officers  were 
awed  into  reverence  by  so  much  dignity 
and  virtue. 

We  cite  this  example  as  a  precedent, 
worthy  of  being  followed  at  the  present 
day.  Your  country  a  second  time  demands 
your  services,  not  indeed  to  sooth  your 
wounded  and  dying  countrymen,  but  to 
teach  them  to  practice  retrenchment  and 
economy  ;  to  make  those  virtues  fashiona- 
ble, without  the  exercise  of  which  an  awful 
and  portentous  calamity  lowers  upon  our 
horizon.  You  sacrifice  nothing— no,  not 
one  substantial  pleasure — and  you  save 
every  thing.  You  reclaim  our  young  men 
from  habits  of  profusion  and  wanton  ex- 
penditure, at  the  time  when  every  re- 
trenchment, not  incompatible  with  domes- 
tic comfort,  should  be  made. 

Let  the  ladies  but  say  that  this  reforma- 
tion is  not  only  projected  but  accomplished. 
We  wish  their  assistance,  to  bring  us  back' 
to  the  plain,  simple,  manly  lives  of  our 
ancestors ;  to  that  period  where  we  look 
back  for  the  permanent  glories  of  Ameri- 
can history.  We  wish  your  assistance  to 
make  our  young  men,  not  in  empty  words, 
but  in  deed  and  in  truth,  republicans  ; 
plain,  practical  republicans  ;  men  who 
would  sacrifice  a  new  coat  to  preserve  the 
welfare  of  their  country.  Your  fathers  and 
your  relatives  will  feel  this  prosperous 


change  in  their  own  families;  they  will 
feel  the  pervading  influence  of  this  new 
order  of  things,  operating  upon  them  un- 
seen, but  felt  like  the  touch  of  the  atmos- 
phere; they  will  feel  the  transformation 
in  their  own  families,  and  with  what  honest 
pride  may  the  parent  fold  his  child  in  his 
arms,  and  say,  "my  daughter  has  done 
this  l"  She  may  prevent  the  fall  of  her  fa- 
ther's house,  and  probably  reclaim  her  pa- 
rent herself  from  the  ruin  of  his  circum- 
stances, from  bankruptcy  and  a  dungeon. 
Bait.  Morn.  Chron. 


STORY  OF  OOMAO  AND  TOEPA. 
In  the  southern  Pacific  oeean,  the  Friend- 
ly Islands,  when  the  Europeans  first  visit- 
ed them,  were  the  abodes  of  peace,  in- 
nocence, and  domestic  happiness;  they 
abounded  in  the  luxuriant  beauties  of  na- 
ture, and  in  their  attentive  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  the  natives  obtained  such  a  super- 
abundance of  food,  as  could  not  be  sur- 
passed by  the  most  fertile  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. This  uncommon  felicity  seemed  to 
be  a  most  splendid  condition  of  the  sava- 
ges, and  the  natives  of  Tongataboo,  re- 
mained in  undisturbed  enjoyment,  until 
the  Europeans,  by  introducing  remorseless 
ambition  and  degraded  vices  among  them, 
deformed  and  rendered  hideous  the  fairest 
spot  upon  which  nature  had  ever  smiled. 
After  a  succession  of  revolutionarj'  events, 
during  which  a  variety  of  cruelties,  too 
shocking  to  relate,  were  inflicted  by  seve- 
ral rival  Chieftans  upon  their  enemies,  the 
Howship  of  the  islands,  or  a  government 
of  the  most  unrestricted  tyranny,  rested 
in  the  hands  of  Finow.  This  prince,  with 
abilities  which  might  have  distinguished 
him  in  any  state  of  society,  possessed  a 
cruel  and  uncontrollable  temper,  an  utter 
disregard  of  the  religion  either  of  the 
Christian  missionaries,  or  the  native  priests, 
and  an  ambition  at  once  insatiable  and 
deadly,  tie  distributed  the  government  of 
the  different  islands  among  his  friends  and 
relations,  and  destroyed  or  dethroned  them 
according  as  his  caprice  or  passion  swayed 
his  inclination;  but  his  governors  were 
equally  oppressive  in  their  conduct  to  in 
ferior  chiefs,  who  in  their  turn  exercised  a 
little  brief  authority  and  insolence,  upon 
the  genera]  mass  of  the  population. 

Finow  having  obtained  possession  of 
Vavaoo,  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  popu- 
lous of  the  islands  in  this  groupe,  exercised 
k  a  rule  so  capricious,  perfidious,  and  cruel, 


that  several  of  the  chiefs  formed  a  plan  of 
insurrection,  which  was  betrayed  just  at 
the  moment  when  the  conspiracy  was  ripe 
enough  to  burst  forth  into  an  open  rupture. 

At  this  period,  Oomao,  an  Indian  youth, 
elegant  in  his  form,  and  expert  in  all  the 
arts  and  accomplishments  of  savage  life, 
but  of  low  origin,  was  in  love  with  a 
beautiful  damsel,  the  daughter  of  the  great- 
est chief  who  had  conspired  to  depose 
Finow.  This  female,  whose  name,  was 
Toepa,  had  felt  for  Oomao  an  attachment 
equal  in  adour  to  his ;  but  as  she  was  un- 
happily betrothed  to  Alo,  a  young  warrior 
of  equal  rank  with  her  father,  she  had 
never  dared  to  divulge  it.  The  develope- 
ment  of  the  conspiracy  was  followed  by 
an  immediate  order  from  Finow,  for  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  family  of  the 
principal  conspirator,  and  all  persons 
connected  with  him,  and  Alo,  also,  was 
included  in  the  sentence  of  death.  Oomao, 
the  lover,  was  the  first  to  learn  the  danger 
which  threatened  Toepa,  and  he  contrived 
an  expedient  for  securing  her  life,  as  sin- 
gular as  it  was  successful.  In  a  neighbour- 
ing island  there  was  a  cavern,  which  could 
only  be  entered  by  diving  into  the  sea, 
and  the  only  light  admitted  into  it  was  re- 
flected from  the  bottom  of  the  water. 
Oomao  had  discovered  it  accidentally,  as 
he  was  in  pursuit  of  a  turtle,  and  had  con- 
cealed the  knowledge  of  its  existence  with- 
in his  own  bosom. 

Before  the  sentence  could  be  executed, 
he  sought  out  Toepa,  related  to  her  the 
death  which  awaited  her  family,  and  after 
some  reluctance  on  her  part,  persuaded 
her  to  trust  herself  to  his  protection.  They 
embarked  in  his  canoe,  and  proceeded  to 
the  place  of  concealment.  On  the  way 
thither  he  described  to  her  the  nature  of 
her  retreat,  and  the  manner  of  approach- 
ing it.  He  plunged  into  the  water,  the 
damsel  followed  him,  and  they  rose  in  the 
cavern  dug  by  the  hand  of  nature,  under 
the  edge  of  a  bold  shore  which  the  sea 
kept  constantly  covered.  This  room  was 
about  forty  feet  broad,  was  floored  ]>y  a 
smooth  rock,  which  gradually  ascended 
from  the  water  to  a  recess  formed  about 
fifty  feet  from  the  brink,  and  hung  with  the 
richest  stalactites;  and  air  was  obtained 
through  the  fissures  of  the  superincumbent 
rocks.  Here  the  faithful  lover  brought  to 
Toepa  the  choicest  food,  the  finest  cloth- 
ing, the  softest  mats  for  her  bed,  and  san- 
dal wood  to  perfume  herself.     Here  he 
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visited  her  perhaps  oftener  than  an  atten- 
tion to  prudence  would  justify — and  wooed 
and  won  the  maid;  whose  love,  though 
he  had  long  pined  for  it  in  secret,  he  had 
never  before  hoped  to  obtain.  Meanwhile 
Oomao  had  prepared  all  his  family  and 
friends  to  emigrate  for  safety  to  the  Fiji 
islands,  which  were  governed  by  a  more 
lenient  Prince.  Their  intention  was  not 
betrayed,  and  at  the  moment  of  departure 
his  friends  appeared  anxious  that  he  should 
take  with  him  a  wife  from  Vavaoo.  He 
told  them  he  would  acquaint  them  with 
his  motives  after  they  had  escaped  in  safety. 
They  followed  his  canoe  close  to  the  rocky, 
shore,  and  be  requested  them  to  await 
until  he  should  return  with  his  wife.  Ac- 
cordingly to  their  utmost  astonishment,  be 
jumped  into  the  sea,  and  when  they  had 
become  seriously  alarmed  at  his  long  dis- 
appearance, he  rose  with  his  mistress 
through  the  froth  of  a  wave.  They  pro-  ( 
ceeded  at  once  to  Fijis,  where  they  lived  | 
* "  each  in  the  other  blessed,"  until  a  fatal 
disease  carried  off  Finow,  who  distinguish- 
ed the  day  of  his  death  by  the  sacrifice  of 
several  children,  as  an  offering  for  his  sins ; 
and  every  preceding  day,  by  the  amputa- 
tion of  the  little  finger  of  one  of  his  young 
relations.  This  source  of  danger  being 
dried  up,  and  the  government  running 
again  in  a  healthy  stream,  Oomao  and 
Toepa,  with  their  children  and  friends, 
returned  to  Vavaoo,  where  they  passed 
the  remainder  of  their  lives,  undisturbed 
by  the  oppressions  of  a  cruel  tyranny  or 
the  encroachments  of  a  restless  ambition. 


MACBETH  AND  THE  WITCHES. 
A  new  Picture,  by  John  Martin ;  the  sub- 
ject, "  Macbeth  upon  his  return  from  the 
Highlands,  after  the  defeat  of  Macdonald, 
meets  the  Wierd  Sisters  on  the  blasted 
heath  before  sunset." 

Maeb.    Stay,  you  imperfect  speakers,  tell  me 

more. 
Banquo.    Whither  are  they'vanished  ? 

The  artist  has  not  depended  altogether 
upon  the  actors  in  the  above  passage.  The 
landscape  is  not  merely  a  subordinate  ac- 
cessory, but  a  principal  and  powerful  in- 
strument of  effect.  A  stupendous  suc- 
cession of  rocky  mountains  rises  in  wild 
grandeur,  from  the  foreground  to  the  hori- 
zon, excepting  where  the  view  is  diversified 
by  a  remote  lake  or  estuary.  Near  the 
centre  of  the  foreground  Macbeth  stands 


beside  Banquo,  in  an  attitude  of  astonish- 
ment and  awe.  His  head  and  the  upper  part 
of  his  figure  are  thrown  back ;  his  hands 
raised,  and  the  red  mane  of  his  helm  up- 
rises in  the  blast.  The  glare  of  the  light- 
ning illumines  his  figure,  and  his  dark  eye 
is  bent  in  vehement  perturbation  on  the 
Weird  Sisters.  These  visionary  beings  are 
borne  off  the  earth  in  the  dark  whirl  of  a 
fiery  cloud.  They  rise  one  above  another 
in  a  diagonal  direction,  and  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, descending  near  them,  breaks  into 
meteoric  coruscations  on  the  foreground 
The  withered  unworldly  look  of  these  agents 
of  darkness  is  finely  imagined :  and  their 
spectral  eyeballs  are  turned  with  ominous 
ghastliness  upon  Macbeth.  Just  beneath 
the  place  where  they  are  mounted  upon  the 
wind,  and  melting  into  dense  air,  a  dark 
glen  appears,  and,  in  the  side  of  its  fur- 
ther steep,  the  yawning  depths  of  a  hoary 
cavern  are  dimly  discernible  in  shadowy 
obscurity.  The  painter,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  Shakspeare,  has  indicated  this  fearful 
opening,  as  their  means  of  descent  to 
another  world.  They  are  bloodless,  gray, 
and  visionary;  but  the  red  flare  of  the 
flashing  fires  in  the  heavens,  is  reflected  on 
the  brows  of  the  rocky  eminences  above, 
below,  and  near  them  on  each  side ;  while 
a  dun  yellow,  and  dismal  bluish  light 
gleams  darkly  on  the  eddying  circles  of  the 
cloud  in  which  they  rise. 

The  array  of  Macbeth's  army  is  grandly 
conceived,  and  its  gradual  expansion  from 
rear  to  front,  admirably  delineated.  The 
rear,  composed  of  the  baggage  train,  is  di- 
minished, by  remote  distance,  almost  to  an 
attenuated  line  of  sparkling  points.  It  is 
first  descried  near  the  right  side  of  the  pros- 
pect, moving  in  a  horizontal  direction  to 
the  left,  from  the  far-off  lake  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills.  The  idea  of  its  unbroken  march, 
in  all  its  windings  through  an  immense 
country,  is  not  interrupted  by  a  nearer  part 
of  the  column  being  concealed,  for  a  short 
space,  in  a  hollow  behind  the  rocky  emi- 
nence, on  which  Macbeth  and  Banquo 
stand.  We  see  its  united  force,  like  a 
mighty  river,  deepening  and  widening  in  its 
progress  nearer  to  the  eye. 

"  Under  their  valiant  leaden,  on  they  move 
Indissolubly  firm ;  nor  long  fatigue, 
Nor  chance,  nor  straining  vale,  nor  stream  divides 
Their  perfect  ranks." 

Titian,  whose  landscapes  afford  more 
instances  of  true  grandeur  than  those  of  any 
other  landscape  painter,  has  frequently 


produced  a  wonderful  effect,  by  introducing 
achy,  on  a  distant  elevation,  with  all  its 
lofty  towers  and  steeples,  thrown  into 
shade  as  one  object,  which  the  mind  ever 
associates  with  ideas  of  magnitude.  The 
unity  of  an  army  in  motion,  fills  the  ima- 
gination with  the  most  sublime  conception 
of  human  power,  the  power  of  a  countless 
multitude  condensed  into  one  body,  im- 
pelled by  one  will,  and  moving  to  one  pur- 
pose. When  Homer's  army  march,  we 
fancy  the  earth  trembles.  They  fill  the 
universe.  What  can  equal  the  conception 
of  a  body  described  iu  the  verse  of  a  Brit- 
ish poet, 

"  Whose  rear  lay  wrapt  in  night,  while  breaking 

dawn 
Roused  the  broad  front,  and  led  the  battle  on." 

We  behold  the  most  minute  and  distant 
files  of  Macbeth's  army,  and  its  whole  line 
of  march,  in  all  its  windings,  to  where  the 
leading  ranks  are  wheeling  round  the  hol- 
low way,  and  the  broad  van  is  seen,  with 
martial  step  and  glittering  arms  and  ban- 
ners, advancing  up  the  foot  of  the  front 
steep,  amidst  the  flashes  of  supernatural 
light  in  the  heavens,  the  clangour  of  warlike 
instruments,  and  the  sound  of  thunder. 

One  of  the  captains,  who  leads  the 
march,  casts  a  look  of  anxious  scrutiny 
towards  Macbeth  and  Banquo ;  and  another 
has  turned  round  on  tiptoe,  with  voice  and 
arms  raised,  and  every  muscle  on  the  stretch, 
to  quicken  their  steps  after  their  General. 
There  is  so  much  greatness  in  the  concep- 
tion of  this  warrior,  and  so  much  fire  in 
his  action,  that  his  figure  has  a  colossal  ef- 
fect upon  the  mind,  and  we  cannot  see  his 
target  and  spear  thrown  up  above  his  head, 
and  his  whole  stature  dilated  in  shouting 
to  the  army,  without  thinking  of  Achilles  on 
the  rampart,  raising  his  voice  to  the  con- 
flicting armies  of  Greece  and  Troy. 

"  Thrice  from  the  trench  his  dreadful  roice  ha 

raised, 
And  thrice  they  fled  confounded  and  i 


The. action  of  this  immense  host  is  be- 
lield  with  a  single  glance.  We  conceive  it 
as  distinctly  as  a  traveller  from  a  height  be- 
holds the  motion  of  an  enormous  serpent  in 
the  desert  regions  of  the  Andes,  rolling 
and  winding  its  glittering  spires  in  the  sun. 
The  whole  army  is  as  sublimely  one  in 
"  the  mind's  eye,w  as  the  sky  with  all  its 
radiant  night-fires;  the  sea  with  all  its  dread 
magnificence  of  waves. 

The  dreary  sterility  of  those  huge  hills, 

'  which  spread  in  desert  loneliness  around. 
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partakes  of  the  same  sublime  unity,  and 
produces  similar  impressions.  No  flower, 
no  plant,  no  tree  is  seen,  excepting  the  dark, 
brown,  and  empurpled  heath  on  the  rocky 
foreground,  and  some  distant  spots.  This 
token  of  barrenness  is  the  only  sign  of  ve- 
getation. No  trace  of  human  habitation, 
of  present  or  former  human  being,  or  of 
any  living  thing  dwelling  thereon,  is  in  view 
The  accidental  march  of  Macbeth  and  his 
army  through  these  immeasurable  wilds, 
does  not  change  the  idea  of  their  solitude, 
Even  the  Weird  Sisters  appear  as  beings 
not  of  this  earth,  and  are  vanishing  from 
it.  It  is  as  if  neither  bird  nor  beast  could 
dwell  in  a  place  blasted  by  the  haunt  of  be- 
ings, who  held  communion  with  fiends, 
and  goblins,  and  the  unquiet  spirits  of  the 
dead.  The  rocky  ridges  of  those  stupen- 
dous mountains  appear  as  if  the  surges  of 
the  great  deluge  had  been  suddenly  petrified 
and  left,  with  their  thin  after-covering  of 
heath,  as  an  eternal  monument  of  that  tre- 
mendous desolation. 

11  In  such  a  place  as  this,  so  wild,  so  drear, 
If  angbt  of  ancestry  can  be  believed, 
Ascending  spirits  have  conversed  with  man, 
And  told  the  secrets  of  the  world  unknown." 
Imperial  Magazine. 


FEMALE  BRAVERY. 

Phoebe  Hassel,  a  poor  woman,  born  in 
1715,  and  consequently  almost  105  years 
old,  has  lately  had  the  good  fortune  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  Prince  Regent, 
while  following  -her  usual  occupation  of 
retailing  fruit  and  gingerbread,  on  the  steps 
of  a  lodging  house  near  the  south  end  of 
the  Steyne.  Her  venerable  figure  led  to 
some  inquiries  on  the  part*  of  his  royal 
highness,  who,  in  consequence,  became 
acquainted  with  some  curious  particulars 
of  her  history.  She  was  at  Bunker's  Hill, 
in  America ;  served  under  lord  Heith field 
at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  received  several 
wounds,  and  concealed  her  sex  till  she  was 
stripped  to  be  punished  for  some  misde- 
meanor. His  royal  highness  commanded 
that  half  a  guinea  weekly,  shall  be  regu- 
larly paid  to  her,  from  the  royal  purse  as 
long  as  she  lives,  with  instructions  for  more 
should  her  condition  require  it. 

Silver  is  less  valuable  than  gold,  gold 
than  virtue. 

Health  is  the  vital  principle  of  bliss; 
and  exercise,  of  health. 


Academical  TLeglater. 


PICKETS'  FEMALE  SCHOOL, 

NEW-YORK. 

Located  at  JVb.  73  Vesey-street,  near  Greenwich- 
street.  Academical  year  ending  June  1,  1320. 
Course  of  study,  Useful,  Scientific,  and  Orna- 
mental. 

This  flourishing  seminary,  which  has 
been  for  more  than  twenty-three  years  in 
successful  operation,  is  too  well  known  to 
need  any  observations  of  ours ;  as  many 
ladies,  whose  virtues  and  accomplishments 
render  them  an  honour  to  their  sex  and 
tneir  country,  here  received  their  educa- 
tion, and  are  living  testimonies  in  its  fa- 
vour. 

The  pupils,  as  usual,  are  divided  into 
classes,  according  to  their  attainments,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  Scale  of 
Merit j  referring  to  the  last  examination  : 

SCALE. 

FIRST  ORDER  OF  MERIT. 

1 


An  acartUa  Miller, 
Mary  Bogart, 
Caroline  Cheesbrougb 
Martha  Robbins, 


2 

I 


Gold  Medals. 


Harriet  Lord, 
Cornelia  Rndd, 
Mary  Marston, 
Eliza  Snyder, 
Margaret  Hankenson, 
Eliza  Warren, 


SECOND  ORDER. 
1 


U 

5 1 

>  9 
T3OT 


Gold  Medals. 


l 

o| 

•OO 

2 

f   8  fe 

« 

S3 

3 

^ 

4 

Gold  Medals. 


THIRD  ORDER. 

Harriet  Towt, 

Zipporah  Jaques, 
Louisa  Halsey, 
Sarah  Boyd, 

We  shall  close  this  article,  with  the  two 
following  letters,  from  gentlemen  whose 
names  are  familiar  to  our  readers,  and 
whose  talents  and  taste  have  never  been 
disputed. 
"  To  Samuel  Woodwotth,  Esq. 

"Sir — I  am  much  pleased  with  your 
projected  plan,  of  "  devoting  a  department 
of  the  Ladies7  Literary  Cabinet  exclu- 
sively to  the  interests  of  Female  Educa- 
tion." The  object  of  this  work  appears 
laudable,  and  calculated  to  inspire  emula- 
tion and  improvement  in  the  public  mind. 


"  The  notice  of  the  seminary  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Messrs.  Pickets, 
cannot  be  too  widefy  promulgated.  A 
knowledge  of  the  excellent  course  of  edu- 
cation adopted  by  those  preceptors,  will 
command  the  approbation  of  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  its  merit.  My  own  chil- 
dren have  been  benefitteo1  essentially  in 
this  institution,  in  their  education ;  and  I 
yield  to  its  principals  my  unqualified  ap- 
probation, in  their  arduous  and  successful 
efforts. 

u  Your  very  obedient  servant, 

"  SILVANUS  MILLER. 

«  JVto-  York,  June  29, 1820." 

"  JVew-  York,  June  30, 1820. 
"  S.  Woodworth,  Esq. 

"  Dear  Sir — It  is  true,  as  stated  in  your 
letter  of  yesterday,  that  a  member  of  my 
family  has  received  instruction  in  Messrs. 
Pickets'  female  school.  During  the  seve- 
ral years  of  her  attendance  there,  I  have 
been  highly  pleased  with  the  spirit  of 
emulation  and  industry  which  he  instils 
into  his  pupils.  This  operated  so  power* 
fully,  that  home  was  as  much  the  place  of 
study  as  the  school ;  and  my  library  and 
my  memory  were  almost  daily  put  in  re* 
quisition,  to  prepare  the  young  lady  for 
executing  well  her  tasks.  I  think  these 
citizens  deserve  high  commendation,  for 
carrying  through,  with  diligence  and  skill, 
the  excellent  plan  they  have  devised.  I 
hope  they  may  continue  long  to  prepare 
girls  for  the  duties  and  functions  of  riper 
years,  by  the  excellent  habits  and  princi- 
ples of  their  seminary. 

"  I  write  this  from  the  conviction  wrought 
in  my  mind,  by  the  frequent  opportunities 
I  have  had  to  act  as  a  visiter  and  in- 
spector. 

"  Truly,  and  with  great  esteem  and  re- 
gard, yours, 

«  SAML.  L.  MTTCfflLL." 

In  addition  to  the  long  established  and 
permanent  government  of  this  seminary, 
Mrs.  Harriet  Muzzy,  a  lady  admirably 
fitted  for  the  office,  by  genius  and  educa- 
tion, has  lately  been  called  to  preside  over 
the  principal  department. 


CAUSE  OF  REGRET. 
A  gentleman,  taking  an  apartment,  told 
the  landlady,  "I  assure  you,  madam,  I 
never  left  a  lodging,  but  my  landlady  shed 
tears."  She  replied,  "  I  hope  it  was  not, 
sir,  that  you  went  away  without  paying.'1 
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ORIENTAL  STYLE. 

St.  Petersburg!*,  Jan.  21jJ,  1820. 
.  The  Persian  Ambassador,  Abdul  Has- 
san Khan,  on  his  visit  to  this  city,  was 
directed  to  deliver  to  the  empress  mother, 
an  autograph  letter,  accompanied  by  seve- 
ral magnificent  presents,  from  the  wife  of 
the  Schah.  The  Russian  journals  have 
published  the  following  translation  of  the 
letter : 

"  As  long  as  the  elements  of  which  the 
world  is  composed  shall  last,  may  the  au- 
gust lady  of  the  palace  of  grandeur— the 
cluster  of  pearls  of  the  kingdom — the  con- 
stellation of  the  stars  of  sovereignty— she 
who  bore  the  sun  of  the  great  empire — the 
centre  of  the  circle  of  sovereignty— -the 
palm  tree  of  the  fruit  of  supreme  authority 
— may  that  august  princess  be  ever  happy, 
and  protected  from  danger.  After  offering 
you  my  sincere  $ood  wishes,  I  have  the 
honour  to  inform  you  that,  at  the  happy 
period  in  which  we  live,  and  through  the 
^reat  mercy  of  the  Almighty,  the  gardens 
of  the  two  great  powers  produce  fresh 
roses,  and  that  the  difficulties  which  had 
risen  up  between  the  two.  courts,  are  now 
removed  by  a  sincere  reconciliation  and 
union :  all  who  are  connected  with  these 
two  courts,  acknowledging  the  great,  bless- 
ing, will  never  cease  to  maintain  amica- 
ble relations  and  correspondence  between 
them, 

"  Now  that  his  excellency  JVfirza  Abdul 
Hassan  Khan,  the  ambassador  to  the  grand 
court  of  Russia,  is  about  to  depart  for  the 
capital  of  that  empire,  I  have  resqlved  to 
open  the  gates  of  friendship  with  the  key 
of  this  sincere  letter :  and,  as  it  is  an  an- 
cient custom,  conformable  to  the  principles, 
of  friendship  and  cordiality,  that  friends 
should  send  presents  to  each  other,  I  beg 
of  you  to  accept  a  few  of  the  finest  pro- 
ducts of  our  country.  I  hope  that  you  will 
refresh,  with  a  few  drops  of  friendly  cor- 
respondence, the  garden  of  a  heart  which 
sincerely  loves  you.  I  entreat  you  will 
favour  me  with  some  commissions,  that  I 
may  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  fulfilling  them. 
May  Heaven  preserve  your  days  serene, 
happy,  and  glorious !" 

(Here  follows  the  signature.) 

The  presents  sent  with  the  letter,  con- 
sisted of  a  pearl  necklace,  weighing  498 
carats;  five  Indian  shawls;  a  casket,  a 
writing  box,  and  dressing  case,  furnished 
with  every  necessary ;  and  five  pieces  of 
brocade,  of  the  most  superb  manufacture. 


TRIFLES. 

For  the  Ladies. — A  little  Mirror  has 
been  invented  in  Paris,  called  a  Polymor- 
phoscope,  which  not  only  reflects  back  the 
face  of  the  beauty  who  looks  in  it,  but  by 
the  assistance  of  painting,  exhibits  it  to  her 
with  a  great  variety  of  dress  and  ornament ; 
so  that  the  lady  can  see  what  best  becomes 
her,  and  regulate  her  choice  accordingly. 


Anecdote  of  Gen.  Stark.— At  the  battle 
of  Bennington,  when  the  armies  were 
about  to  commence  the  engagement,  the 
British  Colonel,  Baum,  addressed  a  speech 
to  his  troops,  exhorting  them  to  contend 
valiantly  with  the  enemy,  who,  in  their 
white  frocks  were  in  view  before  them ; 
representing  them  as  the  owners  of  the  soil, 
who  would  fight  hard  *o  defend  it.  Gen. 
Stark  addressed  his  men  in  the  following 
laconic  speech  every  word  of  which  indi- 
cates the  determined  bravery  of  this  hardy 
American :  u  My  boys  I  you  see  those  red 
coats  yonder  ?  they  must  fall  into  our  hands 
in  fifteen  minutes,  or — Molly  Stark  is  a 
widow  !w 

Mr.  Southey,  in  his  Omniana,  has  the 
following  anecdote  on  the  force  of  habit. 
An  Emir  had  bought  a  left  eye  of  a  glass 
eye-maker,  supposing  that  he  would  be 
able  to  see  with  it.  The  man  begged  him 
to  give  it  a  little  time  5  he  could  not  ex- 
pect it  would  see  all  at  once,  as  well  as  the 
right  eye,  which  had  been  so  long  in  the 
habit  of  it.  Custom,  says  somebody,  is  a 
great  thing — I  say  it  is  every  thing. 

When  Mrs.  Robinson  published  her  Sap- 
pho and  Fhaon,  she  wrote  a  note  to  Mr. 
Boaden,  the  newspaper  editor,  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  :— «  Mrs,  R.  would  thank 
her  friend  Boaden,  for  a  Dozen  puffs  for 
Sappho  and  Phaon."  By  a  mistake  of  the 
penny-post,  this  note  was  delivered  to  Mr. 
Bowden,  the  pastry-cook,  in  the  Strand, 
who  sent  her  this  answer: — Mr.  Bowden  ?s 
respecfui  compliments  to  Mrs.  R. — shall  be 
very  happy  to  serve  her  ;  but  as  Mrs.  R. 
is  not  a  constant  customer,  he  cannot  send 
the  puffs  for  the  young  folks  without  first 
receiving  the  money." 


Britain,  may  be  mentioned  a  ruined  abbey* 
which  this  gentleman  has  built  in  his  plea- 
sure-grounds at  Fonthill;  a  painted  glass 
window,  which  cost  him  twelve  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  or  upwards  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  ! 

Another  curious  instance,  to  the  same 
purpose,  is  the  restoration  or  repairing  ot 
Arundel  Castle,  in  Sussex,  by  the  duke  of 
Norfolk.  No  contrivance,  in  any  degree 
compatible  with  the  antique  plan,  can  make 
a  comfortable  habitation  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
fortress.  The  sum,  however,  expended  < 
on  these  repairs,  in  1797,  amounted  to 
290,0001.  or  more  than  a  million  of  dollars, 
and  the  repairs  were  still  incomplete  I 

The  greatest  part  of  Beckford's  wealth 
consists  in  the  sweat  and  blood  of  negro 
slaves  in  Jamaica,  converted  partly  into 
sugar,  and  partly  into  that  bane  of  human 
virtue  and  felicity,  called  rum. 


Martin  Lutker. — "Whoever  despises 
music,"  said  he,  "I  am  displeased  with 
him.  Next  to  theology,  I  give  a  place  to 
music;  for  thereby  all  anger  is  forgotten, 
the  devil  is  driven  away ;  and  melancholy, 
and  many  tribulations,  and  evil  thoughts 
are  expelled*  It  is  the  solace  of  a  despond- 
ing mind." 

A  great  proportion  of.  the  wretchedness 
which  has  so  often  embittered  married 
J  life,  I  am  persuaded  has  originated  in  a 
j  negligence  of  trifles.  Connubial  happiness 
is  a  thing  of  too  fine  a  texture  to  be  han- 
dled roughly.  It  is  a  sensitive  plant  which 
will  not  bear  even  the  touch  of  unkindness 
— a  delicate  flower  which  indifference  will 
chill  and  suspicion  blast.  It  must  be  wa- 
tered with  the  shower  of  tender  affection — 
expanded  with  a  cheering  glow  of  atten- 
tion, and  guarded  by  the  impregnable  bar- 
rier of  unshaken  confidence.  Thus  ma- 
tured, it  will  bloom  with  fragrance  in  every 
season  of  life,  and  sweeten  even  the  loneli- 
ness of  declining  years. 


At  Fonthill,  in  Wiltshire,  in  England, 
is  a  seat  of  Mr.  Beckford,  one  of  the  richest 
individuals  in  Europe.     As  a  specimen  of '[ 
the  mode  of  getting  rid  of  superfluous!: 
wealth,  at  present  in  fashion    in    Great  i 


On  Sterne's  entering  the  coffee  room  at 
York,  Mr.  A.  staring  him  full  in  the  face, 
said,  he  hated  a  parson,  "  And  so,  sir,  does 
my  dog,  for  as  soon  as  I  put  on  my  gown 
and  cassock,  he  falls  a  barking."  "  In- 
deed," replies  A.  «•  how  long  has  he  don** 
so  ?"  "  Ever  since  he  was  a  puppy,  sir/" 
said  Sterne,  "  and  1  still  lock  upon  him  a* 
one."' 


LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 


n 


POETRY. 


FOR  THE    LADIES    LITER  ART   CAfilVET. 

On  being  asked  if  Friehdship  does  not  sometimes 
appear  like  Love  ? 
Oh  ask  me  not !  I  cannot  say — 

Yet  there  are  arguments  to  prove, 
In  hearts  that  ardent  feelings  sway, 

Friendship  may  wear  the  form  of  love. 
Pity  may  soften  a  reply — 
And  admiration  light  the  eye 
A  soften'd  feeling  prompt  the  tear, 
And  yet  no  shade  of  love  be  there. 

^    In  hearts  by  nature  warm  and  true, 

Which  neither  pride  nor  custom  sway. 
The  language  will  be  fervent,  too, 
And  love  may  still  be  far  away, 
A  heart  that  loves,  its  thoughts  would  hide- 
To  aH  but  one  that  love's  denied  ; 
While  Friendship,  fearless  and  sincere, 
Gives,  without  thought,  a  smile  or  tear. 

I  grant  that  language  wild  and  warm, 
May  give  to  Friendship  love's  own  form ; 
I  grant,  that  to  the  eye  or  ear, 
It,  sometime*,  may  like  love  appear  ; 
Yes— those  who  know  its  power  can  prove, 
That  Friendship  may  resemble  love. 


TO  HARRIET. 
Oh,  Lady,  may  a  sister-minstrel  greet  thee, 
Who  oft  has  listen 'd  to  thy  soothing  lay, 
And  wish'd,  and  hop'd,  in  some  glad  hour  to  meet 
thee, 
And  light,  with  friendship's  smile,  thy  lonely 
way? 

For  life's  long  path,  to  us,  has  prov'd  but  dreary, 
And  cares  and  sorrows  still  around  us  throng ; 

But,  if  there  is  a  charm  for  wanderers  weary, 
That  charm,  oh,  lady,  is  the  minstrel's  song. 

But  ask  not  why  I  wear  no  garb  of  sadness  ; 

Or  wby#  unseen,  my  tears  are  wont  to  flow ; 
I'or  oft,  beneath  the  tutor' d  smile  of  gladness, 

Tin  sad  heart  struggles  to  conceal  its  wo. 

Hast  thou  e'er  seen  the  hour,  when  Hope  would 
borrow 

Fancy's  warm  pencil  from  the  hand  of  Taste, 
To  paint,  in  brilliant  hue,  the  gay  to-morrow, 

Or  throw  a  pleasing  lustre  on  the  past  ? 

And  hast  thou  seen  these  visions  all  receding, 
And  every  prospect  wrapp'd  in  deepest  gloom, 

Till  grief  on  grief,  and  wound  on  wound  suc- 
ceeding, 
Till  thy  last  joy  was  shrouded  in  the  tomb  ? 

Then,  hast  thou  felt  a  ray  of  mercy  stealing 
Across  the  darkness  of  the  troubled  breast, 

And  seen,  to  calm  thy  eensate  bosom's  feeling, 
The  star  that  points  to  everlasting  rest  t 

Oh,  Lady,  then,  in  friendly  union  blending, 

Our  tiearts  the  bond  of  sympathy  may  know, 
While,  Heaven's  own  hues  to  earth's  last  pros- 
pects lending, 
Faith  stamps  her  Iris  on  the  clouds  of  wo. 

CAROLINE  MATILDA. 
Wisleyan  Seminary,  Ju/y>  1820. 


FOR   THE   LADIES'  LITERARY   CABINET. 

PATRIOTIC  EFFUSION. 

Hail  to  the  land  emblason'd  in  story, 
Where  the  star-spangled   banner  of  liberty 
waves! 
Hail  to  the  day,  our  pride  and  our  glory, 

That  never  shall  dawn  on  a  nation  of  slaves! 
Raise  the  loud  psean  of  proud  eiultation, 
Freemen  rejoice,  'tis  the  birth  of  the  nation, 
The  day  when  she  rose  from  dark  degradation, 
Hail  thee,  Columbia!  the  land  of  the  free. 

Our  wide  spreading  realm  in  a  desert  was  founded 
Her  peace-loving  sons  came  afar  o'erthe  waves, 
And  though  by  strange  perils  and  dangers  sur- 
rounded, 
They  spurn'd  the  oppressor  and  scorn'd  to  be 
slaves.     . 

They  came  from  a  land  where  oppression  was 

reigning, 
And  even  free  thought  by  bigotry  chaining, 
The  fetters  of  tyranny  nobly  disdaining, 
They  sought  thee,Columbia,the  land  of  the  fret.' 

The  deeds,  since  achiev'd,  have  swell'd  the  proud 
story, 
How  bravely  they  drove  the  invader  away, 
How  Washington  reap'd  the  ripe  harvest  of  glory, 
And  wreath'd  the  bright  chaplet,  that  ne'er  can 
decay. 
How  Jefferson's  genius  devis'd  the  firm  charter,* 
How  they  swore,  nor  their  rights,  nor  their  free- 
dom to  barter, 
Which  the  toil  of  the  hero,  the  blood  of  the  mar- 
tyr, 
Procur'd  for  Columbia,  the  land  of  the  free. 

And  now,  O  Columbia,  thy  realm  is  extended,. 
From  the  east,  where  Aurora  first  blushes  the 
sky, 
To  the  west  where  the  ocean  and  welkin  are 
blended, 
And  nought,  but  the  wave  meets  the  traveller's 
eye,. 
Now,  all  that  thy  bards  and  sages  foretold  thee, 
The  nations  of  Earth,  admiring  behold  thee, 
And  fame,  on  her  time-during  page,  has  enroll'd 
thee, 
Unrivaird  Columbia,  the  land  of  the  free  ! 

CAROLINE  MATILDA. 
JWy4,1820. 

FOR  THE   LADIES'  LITERARY  CABIKBT. 

Where  shall  the  heart,  oppress'd  with  wo, 

A  source  of  comfort  find  ? 
And  when  the  tears  of  anguish  flow, 
And  pensive  sadness  fills  the  mind, 
Where  shall  the  lonely  wanderer  fly, 
To  check  the  tear— suppress  the  sigh  ? 

When  friends,  who  once  the  prospect  cheer'd, 

And  warm'd  with  hope  the  youthful  day ; 
When  they,  in  turn,  have  disappear 'd, 
And  with  them  flew  those  hopes  away, 
Where  shall  the  lonely  wanderer  fly, 
To  check  the  tear— suppress  the  sigh  P 


'  Declaration  of  Independents. 


When  Slander,  with  envenom'd  tongue, 
Assails  our  fame,  dislurbs  our  peace, — 

And  when  the  heart,  with  anguish  wrung, 
Feels  every  ill  of  life  increase, 
N    Where  shall  the  lonely  wanderer  fly, 
To  check  the  tear— suppress  the  sigh  ? 

Oh!  blest  Religion  !  to  thy  shrine 

The  care-worn  wanderer  will  fly ; 
Thy  consolations,  all  divine, 
Shall  wipe  the  tear  from  sorrow's  eye : 
There  will  the  lonely  wanderer  fly, 
To  check  the  tear— suppress  the  sigh. 

Courtlandl-street,  June  20, 1820. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY -CABIITFT. 

HOME. 

Home !  how  dear  the  name !  how  richly  teeming. 

With  the  most  sacred  pleasures  of  the  soul ! 
How  sweet  the  ray  of  pure  affection,  beaming 

From  every  eye  !  while  yet  the  soft  control 
Of  love  most  hellow'd,  glows  in  every  heart ! 

Still  on  the  fam'ly  altar,  kindling  high, 
That  flame  of  happiness  shall  ne'er  depart — 

Glow  in  each  breast,  fe fleet  from  every  eye  t 

Home  is  the  refuge !  ever  calm  and  blest, 

Devoid  of  guile,  of  treachery  and  strife. 
The  care-worn  heart  here  finds  a  peaceful  rest) 

AsoetUng  balm  for  all  the  ills  of  life. 
What  though  our  day  the  world  with  frowns  o'er 
cloud, 

And  cause  our  breasts  to  swell  with  care  and  wo!* 
What  though  the  supercilious  and  the  proud, 

Oft  wake  the  sign,  and  eause  the  anguish'd 
throe? 

The  tumults  of  the  bosom  all  subside, 

Lull'd  to  repose  by  the  bland  charms  of  home; 
Domestic  peace  there  ever  must  abide, 

And  e'en  its  mejn'ry  sooths  where'er  we  roam; 
Yes !  wand'ring  o'erthe  raging  billow  far, 

Where  surges  roar,  and  tempests  howl  around^ 
Or  midst  the  clamour  and  the  cries  of  war, 

Where  thunders  of  contending  hosts  resound— 

E'en  there,  fond  recollection  brings  to  mind 

The  home  we  love,  those  scenes  of  friendship 
dear! 
A  sister's  smile  !  a  father,  mother  kind ! 

A  brother's  welcome,  and  the  friend  sincere. 
Oh !  there  are  joys  that  kindle  at  the  name 

Of  home,  that  every  sensate  bosom  knows  ; 
Those  joys  through  life  are  ever  still  the  same, 

Pure,  unalloy'd  by  anxious  cares  or  woes. 
HORENHUS, 


Since  beauty  scarce  endures  a  day, 
And  youth  fo  swiftly  flies  away, 
On  sense  and  truth  your  passion  found, 
By  decency  cemented  round ; 
Let  prudence  with  good  nature  strive, 
To  keep  esteem  and  love  alive ; 
Then  come  old  age  whene'er  it  will, 
Your  friendship  shall  continue  still. 
And  thus  a  mutual  gentle  fire 
Shall  never  but  with  life  expire. 
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["  The  following  ingenious  Eniuoka,  by  Lord 
,  Byron,  is  said  to  have  been  the  rounds  o(  the 
European  and  American  presses,  puszling  the 
learned,  and  perplexing  the  ingenious."  I  think 
it  superior  to  any  thing  I  have  ever  seen  of  the 
kind  ;  for  it  is  replete  with  wit  and  poetic  beauty 
which  is  very  seldom  the  case  with  writings  of 
this  class.  It  may  have  been  seen  by  many  of  the 
readers  of  the  Ladies'  Literary  Cabinet,  yet  for 
its  excellence  I  am  anxious  it  should  be  preserved.] 
G.  or  New-Jbrsey. 

>Twta  whisper'dm  heaven  and  mutter'd  in  hell, 
And  echo  caught  softly  the  sound  as  it  fell ; 
In  the  confines  of  earth  twas  permitted  to  rest, 
And  the  depths  of  the  ocean  its  presence  confest; 
Twas  seen  in  the  lightning  and  heard  in  the 

thunder ; 
Twill  be  found  in  the  spheres  when  riven  asunder. 
It  was  given  to  man  with  his  earliest  breath  ; 
It  assisU  at  his  birth  and  attends  him  in  death ; 
Presides  o'er  bis  happiness,  honour,  and  health; 
Is  the  prop  of  his  house  and  the  end  of  his  wealth. 
It  begins  every  hope,  every  wish  it  must  bound, 
And  tho*  unassuming,  with  monarchs  is  crown'd: 
In  the  heaps  of  the  miser  'tis  boarded  with  care, 
But  is  sure  to  be  lost  in  the  prodigal  heir ; 
Without  it  the  sailor  and  soldier  may  roam, 
But  wo  to  the  wretch  who  expels  it  from  home. 
In  the  whispers  of  conscience  its  voice  will  be 

found, 
Nor  e'er  in  the  whirlwind  of  passion  be  drown'd. 
It  softens  the  heart,  and  though  deaf  to  to  the  ear; 
Twitl  make  it  accutely  and  instantly  hear. 
But  in  shades  let  it  rest  like  en  elegant  flower, 
Oh  !  breathe  on  it  softly,  it  dies  in  au  hour  i 


BY  A  YOUNG  LADY  BORN  BLIND. 
If  this  delicious,  grateful  flower, 
Which  blows  but  for  a  little,  hour, 
Should  to  the  sight  as  lovely  be 
As  from  its  fragrance  seems  to  me, 
A  sigh  most  thed  its  colour  show, 
For  that's  the  softest  joy  I  know ; 
And  sure  the  rose  is  like  a  sigh, 
Born  just  to  sooth,  and  then— to  die. 

My  father,  when  our  fortune  smil'd, 
With  jewels  deck'd  his  eyeless  child : 
Their  glittering  worth  the  world  might  see, 
But ,  ah .'  they  bad  no  charms  for  me ; 
A  trickling  tear  bedew'd  my  arm ; 
And  sure  the  gem,  to  me  most  dear, 
Was  a  kind  father's  pitying  tear. 

This  life's  a  jest !  but  Gray  himself  must  own, 
A  sadder  jest  on  earth  was  never  known; 
The  sides  of  heaven  must  split  to  see  the  fun, 
In  terror  ended,  and  in  tears  begun. 

Lo !  yonder  wretch  extended  on  the  rack, 
See  his  veins  tpout,  and  hear  his  sinews  crack ; 
And  if  a  keener  jest  is  your  desire, 
Go  take  his  place,  and  laugh  till  you  expire. 

MARTIN. 

His  last  greet  debt  is  paid — poor  Tom's  no  more 
Last  debt !  Tom  never  paid  a  debt  before. 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY,  JULY  8,  1820. 


HEMAN  HOWLETT, 
Agent  for  the  Ladies'  Literary  Cabinet  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, has  opened  an  office  at  No.  187  South 
Front-street,  where  a  variety  of  BOOKS  and 
STATIONARY  are  kept  constantly  for  sale, 
comprising  all  the  JVete  Publication*. 

Fourth  of  July. — On  Tuesday  last,  the  national 
anniversary  was  celebrated,  in  this  city,  with  all 
that  enthusiastic  ardour  which  the  joyful  occa- 
sion is  so  well  calculated  to  excite.  The  day 
was  unusually  pleasant,  being  fanned  by  a  re- 
freshing breeae,  and  partially  overspread  with  a 
cloudy  canopy  that  rendered  the  sunbeam*  less 
oppressive.  The  military  turned  out  in  greater 
numbers  than  have  been  witnessed  for  mauy 
years,  being  increased  by  several  entire  new 
corps  with  elegant  uniforms.  Their  appearance 
was  brilliant,  exhilarating,  and  highly  martial. 
The  music  was  delightful,  and  the  marchings 
consequently  excellent*  Having  paraded  through 
our  principal  streets,  lined  with  an  immense 
concourse  of  spectators,  the  military  arrived  at 
the  Park,  where  they  had  the  honour  of  saluting.] 
the  vice  president,  (neither  the  governor  nor 
mayor  being  present,)  after  which,  they  fired  a 
feu-deyoie,  and  were  dismissed  before  12  o'clock. 
In  the  evening,  every  place  of  public  amusement 
was  frequented,  and  fire-works,  transparencies 
and  illuminations  brought  the  busy  scene  to  a 
close. 

To  the  Ladies  of  Ntto-  York. 

The  proprietors  of  the  New-York  Sa1t*Water 
Baths  having  made  an  arrangement,  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  ladies  of  this  city  with  spa- 
cious, safe,  and  complete  baths  of  different  and 
proper  depths  of  water,  to  suit  their  wishes,  takes 
the  liberty  to  inform  them,  that  every  Monday 
and  Thursday,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  during 
the  season,  the  new  bath  at  the  foot  of  Murray- 
street,  will  be  entirely  for  their  accommodation ; 
and  while  be  solicits  the  countenance  and  patron- 
age of  the  ladies  of  New- York,  be  particularly 
invites  them  to  visit  the  establishment,  and  know 
for  themselves,  the  regulations  and  conveniences 
attached  to  it.  The  baths  are  stationed  in  good 
clearwater,  provided  with  skimmers  and  nets, 
and  be  pledges  himself,  that  every  thing  shall  be 
conducted  in  the  most  delicate  and  best  possible 
manner. 

J.  RABINEAU. 

Pint  Jrts.— Col.  Trumbull  has  engaged  Mr. 
Durand,  of  this  city,  to  engrave  his  celebrated 
painting  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
We  have  seen  specimens  of  the  workmanship  of 
this  young  artist,  and  have  no  doubt  he  will  do 
ample  justice  to  this  engraving.  It  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  a  native  artist  is  found,  to  whom 
Trumbull  would  entrust  a  work  of  that  descrip- 
tion. 

Yellow  Fever.—  This  terrible  disease  has  been 
introduced  into  MidUletown,(Con.)  by  the  arrival 
of  a  vessel  from  St.  Jago.    Thirteen  cases  oc- 


curred in  the  month  of  June,  seven  of  wbkh  were 
fatal.  No  new  cases  had  occurred  for  the  last 
week  or  fortnight,  and  hopes  are  entertained 
that  the  danger  is  gone  by.  Our  own  city  re- 
mains remarkably  healthy. 

PARASOLS  AND  UMBRELLAS. 
"  Now,  Sol,  from  his  effulgent  car, 
Scatters  his  ardent  beams  afar ; 
A  libertine,  whose  lawless  stare, 
Gives  blushes  to  each  modest  fair ! 
Bat  genius  has  provided  arms— 
\  A  sure  defence  for  female  charms  ; 
Then  let  earn  widow,  wife,  and  maid, 
Procure  an  artificial  shade.1' 

The  above  extract  forcibly  occurred  to  our  mind 
on  passing  the  store  of  Messrs.  MARTI  NOT  & 
ROE,  No.  60  Maiden-lane,  who  certainly,  dis- 
play {he  finest  selection  of  elegant  Parasols  and 
Umbrellas,  that  we  have  ever  witnessed.  The 
ladies  would  do  well  to  call  and  see  for  them- 
selves. 

Dfath  Warrant— The  death  warrant  of  the 
mail  robbers  and  murderers,  Hutton  and  Hull, 
(says  the  Baltimore  Telegraph,)  arrived  in  town 
on  Saturday  evening  Ian ;  the  time  appointed 
for  their  execution,  is  Friday,  the  14th  instant. 

MINIATURE  PAINTING. 
Miss  Champlinrpupil  of  Miss  Way,  paints  and 
finishes  Miniature  Liknesses  in  any  style  that  may 
be  preferred,  at  No  96  Cherry-street.  We  furnish 
our  readers  with  this  information  the  more  cheer- 
fully, as  every  order  given  to  Miss  Champlin, 
will  benefit  her  unfortunate  instructress,  who  is 
bereft  of  sight. 

NIPPLE  SHIELDS. 

Mr.  Apple  ton's  patent  Nipple  Shields,  by  which 
an  infant  can  draw  the  sorest  nipples  without 
any  pain  to  its  mother,  are  prepared  ready  for 
use,  aniffior  sale  by  Mrs.  Willis,  at  No.  28  Elm- 
street,  between  Pearl  and  Duane  streets,  three 
doors  from  Pearl-street. 


MARRIED, 

On  Monday  evening  last,  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Conolley,  Henry  Lynch,  Esq.  to  Mary 
0.  daughter  of  John  L.  North,  Esq. 

At  Brooklyn,  on  the  29th  ult.  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Omlerdonk,  Lt.  Benj.  Cooper,  of  thrU.  S.  Navy, 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Hicks,  daughter  of  Mr.  George 
Hicks 


DIED, 

On  Tuesday  evening,  suddenly,  Mr.  George 
Duryee,  jun.  in  the  24th  year  of  his  age. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  after  a  lingering  illness, 
Mrs.  Lydia  Lister,  wife  of  Jhomas  Lister,  aged 
40  years. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  at  her  father's  residence, 
in  Gowanees,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  weeks. 
Miss  Rachel  Berry,  in  the  19th  year  of  her  age. 
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DESIGN  ATION, 

AN  ORIGINAL  TALE. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

Without  stopping  to  examine  another 
letter,  Freeman  immediately  ordered  his 
horse,  and  soon  found  himself  on  the  road 
to  the  White  Cottage.  His  feelings,  during 
the  journey,  it  would  be  difficult  to  de- 
scribe, as  it  would,  also,  those  of  Adelaide 
and  her  friends,  when  they  were  made 
acquainted  with  the  object  of  his  sudden 
and  unexpected  return. 

An  express  was  immediately  despatched 
to  Albany  and  Petitville,  in  search  of  the 
long  lost  father;  and  when  the  first  burst 
of  joy  had  a  little  subsided  in  the  family, 
they  all  assembled  round  Freeman,  who 
resumed  the  reading  of  Bellamy's  letters. 
'The  second  one,  in  order,  was  dated — 

"  IfewYork)  June  19, 1810. 
"  Dear  Charles, 

"I  have  just  been  introduced  to  the 
Freeman  mentioned  in  my  note  of  yester- 
day; and  if  I  can  judge  from  one  short  in* 
terview  at  his  counting-house,  he  is  suffi- 
ciently honest  and  credulous  for  my  pur- 
pose. I  have  not  yet  adopted  any  settled 
plan  of  operations,  nor  shall  I,  until  it  is 
ascertained  whether  the  fair  fugitive  to 
whom  he  has  afforded  an  asylum,  will  re- 
main in  his  family  or  return  to  the  country, 
At  all  events,  she  must  continue  to  con- 
sider herself  a  poor  and  penniless  orphan ; 
and  I  must,  therefore,  invent  some  plau- 
sible story,  which  will  destroy  every  lin- 
gering hope  she  may  indulge  of  ever  being 
acknowledged  by  rich  relations.  Once 
mine.,  she  will  easily  forgive  me  for  lead- 
ing her  to  a  father  and  a  fortune,  which 
she  "  dreampt  not  of." 

"  The  letter  from  the  dying  Mrs*  Du- 
pont  to  her  sister,  which  I  perused  at  Mrs. 
G's,  has  furnished  me  with  a  hint  to  build 
on ;  for  though  the  niece  is  not  ignorant  I 
of  her  aunt's  second  marriage,  neither  she  I 
nor  her  new  friends  have  been  able  to  | 


learn  the  husband's  name.  I  have,  there- 
fore, christened  him  to  suit  myself,  locat- 
ed him  at  St.  Pierres,  and  given  such  a 
description  of  his  family,  as  will  leave 
but  little  room  for  hope  on  the  part  of  the 
fair  Adelaide.  She  is  to  write  to  her  aunt, 
however,  and  I  am  to  see  the  letters  de- 
spatched; but  as  Madame  Villeau  is  a 
being  of  my  own  creation,  I  have  certainly 
an  undoubted  right  to  read  all  letters  ad- 
dressed to  her  ladyship*  This  will  pro- 
bably throw  more  light  on  the  subject, 
and  by  the  time  I  write  again,  I  think  the 
grand  plot  will  be  laid.  In  the  mean  time, 
adieu. 

«  E.  BELfiAMY." 

Letter  No.  3,  was  couched  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : — 

"JCeto-York,  June,  30,  1810. 

"  Congratulate  me,  my  dear  Charles, 
for  I  am  now  running  before  a  fair  breeze 
with  every  sail  set,  and  the  golden  port 
in  full  view  before  me.  Despatch  your 
business  m  Newark  to-day,  if  possible, 
and  fly  to  my  assistance.  Close  the  starv- 
ing concern  entirely,  and  revel  with  me 
in  the  pleasures  of  unbounded  wealth. 

"  After  you  left  me,  yesterday,  I  made 
some  valuable  improvements  in  our  grand 
plot,  which  I  will  explain  when  we  meet. 
In  the  mean  time,  you  must  prepare  your- 
self for  assuming  a  conspicuous  character 
in  the  play.  If  it  becomes  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  Adelaide  to  see  her  father  be- 
fore she  is  irrevocably  mine,  you  must 
personate  the  character,  and  urge  her  to 
accept  my  hand,  to  save  your  life. 

"  For  another  improvement,  I  am  more 
indebted  to  chance,  or  our  good  friend  the 
devil,  than  to  any  ingenuity  of  my  own. 
I  have  seen  and  conversed  with  my  charm- 
er, and  find  her  an  angel,  independent  of 
her  fortune.  But  hear  the  particulars; — 
I  attended  the  thetrtre  last  evening,  where 
I  bad  the  good  fortune  to  meet  Freeman 
with  a  large  party,  (including  his  mother 
and  fair  cousins)  and  secured  an  invitation 
to  supper,  as  he  wished  me  to  give  his  fair 
protege  some  information  respecting  her 
aunt.  At  the  termination  of  the  first  act, 
one  of  the  Miss  Pembertons,  (I  believe! 
the  youngest)  expressed  a  wish  that  Miss 


Dupont  had  been  of  their  party,  or  that 
she  had  remained  with  her  at  home;  "  for 
who  knows,"  added  she,  in  a  gay  tone, 
"  but  some  malicious  enchanter  may  take 
advantage  of  our  absence,  and  convey  her 
away  to  his  castle."  "  It  is  very  possible," 
replied  Freeman,  "  for  I  now  recollect 
that  the  key  of  the  gate  remains  in  the 
lock,  and  we  left  her,  you  know,  in  the 
balcony  which  looks  into  the  garden."  I 
had  previously  reconnoitered  the  premises, 
knew  where  the  door  was  situated,  and 
felt  not  a  little  curiosity  to  have  a  peep  at 
my  future  wife.  I  therefore  stole  from  the 
theatre,  entered  the  garden,  and  approach- 
ed an  open  window,  where  she  sat  in  a 
most  charming  attitude,  with  her  eyes  in- 
tensely fixed  on  a  book* 

"  Although  I  have  asserted  that  love 
and  beauty  are  out  of  the  question,  I  will 
honestly  confess,  Charles,  that  I  was  not 
displeased  to  find  her  handsome ;  but  that's 
a  •***»*  cold  word— she  is  th*e  most  per- 
fect model  of  beauty,  (though  rather  of  a 
pensive  cast)  that  I  have  ever  beheld ; 
*nd  as  she  has  got  the  one  thin?  needful, 
(or  will  have  it,  as  soon  as  I  introduce  her 
to  her  father)  you  need  not  be  surprised  if 
I  should  absolutely  get  in  love  with  her; 
for  though  it  is  devilish  unfashionable,  I 
believe  there  is  no  positive  treason  in  a 
man's  loving  his  own  wife.  But  to  return 
to  my  story.— 

"  I  stood  gazing  on  her  for  some  minutes, 
without  being  observed;  for  her  whole 
soul  seemed  absorbed  in  the  subject  she 
was  reading,  which  must  have  been  a  ro- 
mance of  course.  At  length  she  raised  a 
pair  of  the  most  bewitching  eyes  that  ever 
dazzled  those  of  a  poor  night-shrouded 
devil  like  me.  They  were  beaming  with 
a  most  charming  enthusiasm,  and  a  little 
bead  of  liquid  pearl  trembled  in  each. 
She  was  alone,  Charles ;  and  if  my  wicked 
thoughts  did  play  the  deuce  with  one  of 
the  gospel  commandments,  how  could  I 
help  it? 

"  But  the  temptation  did  not  end  here. 
If  my  eye  was  charmed  with  her  beauty, 
what  must  my  ear  have  been  with  the 
silver,  no,  the  silken  tones  of  her  voice  ? 
She  spoke!— not  to  me,  but  to  her  owa 
sweet  self.    I  know  not  what  she  said, 
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for  I  could  only  distinctly  hear  the  word 
"  beautiful,"  I  know  not  what  possessed 
me;  but  I  believe  that  my  mind  was  la- 
bouring with  some  stage  rhapsody  which  I 
beard  at  the  theatre;  for,  without  intending 
it,  I  involuntarily  and  instinctively  replied 
— "  '  Beautiful  indeed !  I  xould  gaze  for 
ever.' 

"  The  poor  girl  started,  as  if  she  had 
heard  a  groan  from  one  of  the  ghosts  of 
her  novel,  and  I  retreated  as  precipitately 
as  any  one  of  those  shrouded  gentry  ever 
did  at  the  voice  of  the  morning  cock.  I 
concealed  myself  among  the  shrubbery, 
until  I  heard  the  object  of  my  visit  giving 
directions  to  a  servant  to  search  the  garden. 
I  then  escaped  through  the  gate,  which  I 
locked  after  me. 

"  As  I  was  returning  to  the  theatre,  a 
thought  struck  me,  that  the  present  mo- 
ment was  an  excellent  one  to  produce  an 
impression  favourable  to  my  views,  on  the 
mind  of  this  romantic  girl.  I  therefore 
stepped  into  a  porter  house,  and  with  my 
pencil  wrote  a  few  hasty  lines,  informing 
her  that  her  father  was  living,  and  that 
his  life  depended  upon  her  secrecy  and 
discretion.  1  returned  to  the  garden,  and 
threw  this  anonymous  scroll  into  the  win- 
dow ;  then,  leaving  the  door  as  I  found  it, 
I  rejoined  Freemau's  party  at  the  theatre, 
whom  I  accompanied  to  his  house,  where 
I  was  formally  introduced  to  the  lovely 
Adelaide  D'Espinville. 

"  I  had  now  somewhat  of  a  difficult 
part  to  perform,  as  the  eagerness  and  ra- 
pidity of  her  inquiries  respecting  her  aunt 
Villeau,  were  liable  to  throw  me  off  my 
guard,  and  render  my  story  inconsistent. 
I  believe,  however,  that  I  acquitted  my- 
self handsomely,  for  the  whole  family 
seemed  to  be  impressed  with  sentiments 
highly  favourable  to  my  wishes;  and 
took  my  leave  at  a  late  hour,  with  an  ar- 
dent and  general  invitation  to  become  a 
visiter  at  discretion. 

"  Let  me  see  you  next  week,  if  possible, 
and  believe  me  to  be,  as  ever, 

Yours,  &c. 
E.  BELLAMY." 
[T»bt  continued] 


Previously  to  Footers  bringing  out  his 
Primitive  Puppet  Show  *t  the  Hay-Market 
theatre,  afedy  of  feshion  asked  bim, "  Pray, 
sir,  are  your  puppets  to  be  as  large  as  life  ?" 
"  Oh,  dear,  madam,  no,  not  much  above 
tlia  siie  of  Gatrick." 


!  reed  of  hope,  rather  than  regard  the  pre- 
sent as  an  earnest  of  the  future ;  or,  with* 
out  a  fancied  presentiment  of  good  to 
come,  to  sit  down  under  his  own  vine,  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  and  the 
blessings  of  his  own  industry.  We  repeat 
it — until  we  can  enter  into  the  spirit  of  all 
these  feelings,  and  reciprocate  them  when 
they  burst  forth,  we  are  shut  out  from  that 
intimacy  which  alone  can  cheer  his  droop- 
ing spirits,  or  maintain  it  on  a  ground  that 
would  misgive  us  on  hazarding  a  word  of 
condolence  in  these  moments  of  agony. 

The  American  people,  although  inherit- 
ing, emphatically,  the  land  of  their  fathers* 
and  enjoying  the  quietude  awarded  to  them 
by  their  own  deeds  of  prowess,  are  not 
altogether  disqualified  for  estimating  the 
privations  and  sacrifices  of  the  foreigner. 
The  experience  of  their  ancestors  has 
taught  them  many  dreadful  lessons ;  and 
it  is  from  them  they  have  learnt  to  meet 
the  stranger  at  the  threshold,  and  to  extend 
to  him,  frankly,  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship. 

Archibald  Campbell,  the  subject  of  this 
paper,  affords  no  ordinary  instance  of  the 
truth  of  the  foregoing  remarks.  Worn  to 
the  quick  by  misfortune,  he  has  come 
among  us,  seeking  that  aid  which  has  been 
denied  him  by  die  rest  of  the  world ;  and 
we  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  his  sinking 
into  oblivion,  without  a  single  effort  to 
save  him. 

Mr.  Campbell  says  but  little  about  him- 
self, but  what  he  does  assert,  is  most  sor- 
rowfully attested  by  his  appearance;  and 
we  cannot,  for  a  moment,  harbour  a  doubt 
as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  remainder  of 
the  work. 

In  the  year  1806,  he  set  sail  for  Canton, 
in  the  Thames,  Indiaman,  where  he  arri- 
ved in  January,  in  the  ensuing  year.  After 
remaining  at  Canton  a  few  weeks}  he  was 
enticed  on  board  of  the  American  ship 
Eclipse,  commanded  by  captain  Joseph 
CCaio.  She  was  then  in  the  service  of 
the  Russian  American  Company,  and 
bound  to  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America. 
She  sailed  on  her  voyage  on  the  8th  of 
May,  of  the  same  year,  and  arrived,  on  the 
8th  of  July,  at  Kamtschatka,  where  they 
remained  little  more  than  a  month,  dis- 
charged part  of  their  cargo,  and  proceeded 
on  their  voyage  to  the  Northwest  Coast. 

"  Nothing  material  occurred  till  the  10th 
of  September.    On  the  morning  of  that 


FOR  THE  LADIES1  UTEBABY  CABINET. 

ARCHIBALD  CAMPBELL, 
Author  of  a  Voyagt  rountthe  Worldy  4<. 
We  have  always  regarded  the  condition 
of  a  foreigner  as  one  of  peculiar  interest 
and  delicacy.  His  insulated  situation, 
while  it  lays  waste  his  happiness,  and 
casts  a  sombre  gloom  over  his  most  cheer- 
ful moments,  presents  him  to  us  as  an 
object  worthy  of  our  commisseration  and 
deep  solicitude.  Stricken  by  misfortune, 
perhaps  borne  down  with  age,  he  comes 
among  us  seeking  an  asylum  and  receiving 
protection;  along  with  him,  he  brings  as- 
sociations so  dear  to  his  heart,  and  so 
interwoven  with  the  finest  feelings  of  his 
nature,  that  the  advances  of  kindness  and 
sympathy  are  met  with  a  coolness  that 
checks  their  progress,  and  with  a  reserve 
that  forbids  approach — nay,  with  an  aus- 
terity that  turns  upon  us  the  mortification 
of  denied  confidence. " 

He  demands  from  us  a  higher  tribute 
than  preferred  friendship; — before  we  can 
mingle  with  the  current  of  his  feelings,  or 
hold  that  communion  with  him,  alone  ca- 
pable of  imparting  relief  or  solace  to  his 
heart,  we  must  wander  far  from  objects 
that  have  been  nurtured  with  us,  and  place 
ourselves  apart  from  all  we  hold  dear;  we 

must  rend  asunder  the  ties  of  affection  and 

maternity,  and  become  sojourners  in  a 

strange  land,  and  with  an  unknown  gene- 
ration ;  we  must  pour  into  his  bosom  the 

flood  of  fellowship,  and  declare  ourselves 

akin  to  him  in  sorrow  and  in  sadness ;  we 

must  weep  when  he  weeps,  and  rejoice 

with  him  when  he  rejoices ;  we  must  yield 

bim  sigh  for  sigh,  and  recount,  in  mournful 

accents,  the  pangs  of  separation,  and  melt 

at  the  recollection  of  the  last  farewell 

Until  this  be  done,  his  afflictions  are  led 

from  a  source  we  know  not,  and  the  em- 
bittered chalice  is  replenished  from  the 

guarded  fountain  of  his  own  bosom.    The 

victim  of  feeling,  he  keeps  himself  aloof 

from  the  cheering  glow  of  friendship,  and, 

in  the  fulness  of  his  soul,  denies  himself 

the  high  privilege  of  our  social  enjoyments. 

In  imagination,  he  wanders  back,  with  a 

kind  of  hurried  fervour,  to  scenes  of  dear 

and  tender  remembrance,    and,   with  a 

withering  aspect,  regards  all  before  him  as 

dreary  and  desolate.   He  broods,  in  secret, 

over  the  evils  that  have  cast  him  on  the 

world  a  wanderer,  and,   with  a  fearful 

grasp,  seems  willing  to  catch  at  the  last  J|  day,  it  Mew  hard  from  the  south,  and  the 
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ship  was  reduced  te  close  reefed  topsails ; 
about  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  gale  in- 
creased to  such  a  degree  that  it  became 
necessary  to  take  in  the  fore  and  mizen 
topsails.  Whilst  the  men  were  on  the 
yards,  they  discovered  land  off  the  lee  bow, 
distant  about  five  or  six  leagues ;  we  con- 
jectured it  to  be  that  part  of  the  continent 
called  Aliaska;  the  ship's  course  was  im- 
mediately altered  from  N.  fe.  to  E.  and  the 
weather  proving  more  moderate  in  the 
evening,  We  stood  on,  close  hauled,  but  did 
not  set  more  sail.  About  ten  at  night,  the 
alarm  was  given  that  there  were  breakers 
ahead,  and  on  the  lee  bow.  Mr.  Bridkman, 
the  chief  mate,  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
watch,  immediately  went  to  the  mizen 
topmast  head,  and  observing  there  Was 
room  to  wear  the  ship,  hastened  below  to 
report  the  circumstance  to  the  captain. 
When  he  returned  upon  deck,  he  instantly 
went  to  the  wheel  and  ordered  u*4o  our 
stations,  with  the  intention  of  wearing; 
but  the  captain,  who  followed  him,  was  of 
a  different  opinion ;  he  said  what  we  saw 
was  only  white  water,  and  not  breakers ; 
that  there  Was  no  danger,  and  ordered  us 
to  stand  on  our  course.  He  had  scarcely 
given  this  order  before  the  ship  plunged, 
and  struck  with  such  violence  as  to  knock 
away  the  fore-foot,  and  the  watch  below 
were  driven  from  their  hammocks  against 
the  deck.  The  sea  running  very  nigh, 
she  beat  so  hard  that  in  a  few  minutes  the 
rudder  was.  unshipped,  and  the  sternpost 
forced  up  through  the  poop ;  as  she  still 
had  way  upon  her,  she  shot  over  the  reef 
into  deep  water :  upon  sounding,  we  found 
seventeen  fathoms.  It  was  immediately 
determined  to  let  go  the  anchor,  and  re- 
main by  the  ship  as  long  as  she  Would 
swim.  In  case  she  went  doWn,  we  hoped 
to  save  our  lives  by  the  long  boat,  which 
was  accordingly  cleared  and  hoisted  out, 
that  she  might  be  ready ;  seven  of  the  guns 
were  at  the  same  time  thrown  overboard, 
in  order  to  keep  her  above  water  until  day- 
light. The  carpenter  attempted  to  sound 
the  well,  but,  owing  to  some  obstacle, 
could  not  get  down  the  sounding  rod.  I 
was  sent  below  with  him  to  bore  a  bole 
beside  the  pump  through  the  lower  deck ; 
but,  on  taking  off  the  after  hatch,  we  found 
the  water  as  high  as  the  shifting  boards.  . 

"  Earry  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  to 
our  great  joy,  we  saw  land  to  the  leeward 
of  us,  distant  about.three  or  four  leagues. 
It  was  immediately  determined  to  watch 


the  lull,  slip  the  cable,  and  cast  the  ship's 
head  in- shore,  and  steer  her  for  it  with  the 
jib  and  fore-topsail.  After  she  was  under 
Way,  the  captain  ordered  that  any  of  the 
crew  that  could  not  swim  should  go  into 
the  long  boat  astern,  and  be  ready,  as  soon 
as  she  struck,  to  come  along  side  for  the 
rest,  as  he  expected  that  she  would  then 
go  to  pieces.  As  soon  as  she  struck,  all 
hands  came  into  the  boat,  and  went  for 
the  shore)  the  captain  taking  bis  quadrant, 
until  the  tide  should  ebb,  when  we  ex- 
pected she  would  be  nearly  dry.  We 
landed  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon." 

Many  interesting  incidents  took  place 
while  they  were  clearing  the  wreck,  and 
saving  such  things  as  were  most  valuable. 
But  there  is  one  passage  in  the  subsequent 
relation,  given  in  such  an  impressive  style 
of  honest  seaman  simplicity,  in  language 
so  pathetic  and  sincere,  and,  above  all, 
in  a  diction  bespeaking  the  dignified  mind 
of  a  Christian  sailor,  bearing  up  Under 
misfortune,  and  enjoying  the  consolations 
of  his  "  most  holy  profession,"  that  we 
cannot  forbear  giving  it  a  place*  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  18th,  it  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  gale  of  wind,  and  fearing  the 
wreck  would  go  to  pieces,  they  set  off,  as 
they  supposed,  for  the  last  time,  for4he 
purpose  of  saving  what  they  tould  before 
the  storm  came  on.  . 

"  We  managed  to  get  three  of  our  chests 
out  of  the  vessel  before  dark  ;  and  amongst 
them,  mine.  It  contained  only  one  shirt 
and  my  Bible,  which  I  had  put  into  one 
of  those  squares,  common  in  sailor's  chests, 
for  holding  case  bottles^  and  in  which  it 
was  firmly  fixed,  in  consequence  of  having 
swelled  with  the  water.  I  was  at  great 
pains  in  drying  it  in  the  sun,  and  succeeded 
so  well  that  I  could  read  any  part  of  it. 
It  was  afterwards  saved  from  a  second 
wreck;  and  in  my  future  hardships  and 
sufferings,  the  perusal  of  it  formed  my 
greatest  consolation.  It  is  still  in  my 
possession,  being  the  only  article  I  brought 
with  me  when  I  returned  to  my  native 
country." 

The  land  on  Which  they  were  cast, 
proved  to  be  the  island  of  Sannack.  After 
remaining  there  sometime,  they  at  length 
determined  to  build  a  vessel  large  enough 
to  carry  them  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
where  they  were  certain  of  meeting  with 
an  American  ship.  To  facilitate,  this,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  reporting  the  loss  of 


their  vessel  to  the  governor  of  the  Russian 
settlements,  they  fitted  up  the  long-boat 
for  a  voyage  to  Kodiak,  a  distance  of  about 
500  miles,  and  an  extremely  boisterous 
season  of  the  year.  Of  the  number  to 
undertake  this  hazardous  enterprise  was 
our  author;  they  arrived,  however,  safe 
at  Alexandria,  and  were  on  their  return 
voyage,  when  the  boat  was  wrecked  in  a 
violent  snow  storm  on  the  northern  side  of 
Kodiak.  The  country,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, presented  a  most  dreary  appear* 
ante ;  the  party  took  shelter  in  a  hunter's 
hut.  The  next  morning  they  set  off,  leav- 
ing two  of  their  number  to  take  charge  of 
the  articles  they  had  saved  from  the  boat, 
in  search  of  a  settlement;  they  were  soon 
interrupted,  however,  by  a  reef  of  rocks, 
round  which,  unfortunately  for  our  author* 
it  was  necessary  to  wade ;  in  doing  this* 
his  boots  were  filled  with  water,  and  sojn- 
tense  was  the  weather*  the  exercise  of 
walking  did  not  prevent  it  from  freezing. 
This  was  an  unlucky  circumstance  for 
Campbell.  In  a  short  time  be  lost  all  feel- 
ing in  his  feet,  and  with  all  his  exertions 
was  unable  to  keep  up  with  his  com- 
panions. .  They  were  intercepted  in  their 
progress  by  a  hill,  which  proved  to  be  im- 
passable; and  in  their  retrogade  inarch 
were  compelled  to  remain  all  night  in  the 
open  air,  sheltered  only  by  the  hills  which 
formed  the  ravine*  in  whose  bosom  they 
sought  refuge.  It  was  the  evening  of  the 
next  day,  before  Campbell  reached  the 
hut,  and  he  never  again  walked  on.  his 
feet.  The  next  morning,  part  of  them 
set  off  again  in  quest  of  a  settlement,  in 
which  they  succeeded,  and  lost  no  time  ia 
sending  relief  to  their  distressed  compan* 
ions.  Immediately  upon  their  arrival  at 
the  settlement,  Campbell  was  conveyed  to 
the  hospital ;  and  after  stripping  his  feet, 
the  parts  that  had  been  frozen,  were  found 
to  have  separated  from  the  sound  flesh  the 
distance  of  a  finger's  breadth.  We  need 
not  add  that  the  result  was,  he  lost  both 
his  feet. 

But  his  misfortunes  did  not  end  here; 
after  remaining  some  time  on  the  North- 
west Coast,  and  residing  two  years  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands— after  visiting  South 
America,  and  returning  once  more  to  his 
native  country — in  a  word)  after  a  lapse 
of  nine  years,  upon  his  arrival  in  New- 
York,  his  wounds  Were  still  festering,  and 
he  was  still  the  subject  of  the  most  exqui- 
site torture*     He  at  length  determined) 
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at  least  to  be. a  "  sound  cripple,"  and  en- 
tered the  New-York  Hospital  for  the  pur- 
pose of  undergoing  a*  second  operation, 
which  took  place  after  he  had  published 
the  first  American  edition  of  his  work. 

Thus,  has  this  extraordinary  man  under- 
gone six  distinct  amputations — two  of  his 
fingers,  and  each  of  his  legs  twice.  He 
now  moves  about  on  the  stumps,  depend- 
ing on  the  sale  of  his  book  for  subsistence. 

RALPH. 


LITERARY  ANECDOTES. 

DR.  JOHNSON,   AND  SAMUEL  FOOTE. 

(Selected  from  Footers  Memoirs.) 

Johnson  and  Foote,  though  both  men 
of  wit  and  strong  sense,  showed  these 
qualities  in  different  ways.  The  first  was 
grave  and  sarcastical,  the  other  was  the 
meteor  of  the  moment,  who  possessed 
every  species  of  wit  and  humour,  and  could 
command  them  at  will.  Johnson  never 
condescended  to  be  the  buffoon,  and  was 
not  always  ready  at  retort.*  Foote  never 
failed ;  and,  rather  than  be  out  of  laugh, 
could  put  on  the  motley  coat  with  pleasure, 
and  strut  in  it  with  as  much  pride  as  in  his 
moat  refined  sallies  of  conversation.  This 
contrariety  of  talents  and  inclinations  kept 
those  two  geniuses  from  a  persona]  ac- 
quaintance for  a  long  time,  though  they 
perfectly  understood  each  other's  charac- 
ter, and  associated  occasionally  with  the 
common  friends  of  both. 

Accident,  however,  drew  them  together 
at  the  table  of  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  (the  father 
of  the  present  Lord  St.  Helen's)  and  John- 
son has  told  the  particulars  of  this  inter- 
view himself,  as  follows*: 

"  The  first  time  I  ever  was  in  company 
with  Foote,  was  at  Mr.  Fitzberbert's. — 
Having  no  good  opinion  of  the  fellow,  I 
was  resolved  not  to  be  pleased ;  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  please  a  man  against  his 
will.  I  went  on  eating  my  dinner  pretty 
sullenly,  affecting,  for  a  long  time,  not  to 
mind  him;  but  the  dog  was  so  comical, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  lay  down  my  knife 


*  This  defect  Johnson  once  confessed  to  Mr. 
Boswell,  upon  the  latter  asking  him  why  he  was 
so  severe  upon  him,  without  cause.  «  No,  sir," 
said  Johnson, "  yon  made  me  angry  before,  about 
the  American  war."  «  And  why  did  you  not 
take  your  revenge  directly  ?"  «  Because,  sir,  I 
had  nothing  ready :  a  man  cannot  strike  hp  an- 
tagonist till  he  has  his  weapons.'1 


and  fork,  throw  myself  back  on  my  chair, 
and  fairly  laugh  it  out  with  the  rest.  No, 
sir,  there  was  no  avoiding  it ;  the  fellow 
was  irresistible." 

With  all  Dr.  Johnson's  prejudices  against 
Foote,  he  gave  him  the  decided  preference 
in  humourous  narrative*  "  His  happiness 
of  manner  in  relation  is  such,"  said  he, 
"  as  subdues  arrogance,  and  rouses  stu- 
pidity." 

Of  his  dramatic  character,  the  doctor 
gave  the  following  opinion :  "  He  is  not 
a  good  mimic ;  but  he  has  a  wit,  a  fertility, 
and  variety  of  images,  and  is  not  deficient 
in  reading.  He  has  knowledge  enough  to 
fill  up  his  part ;  then  he  has  great  range 
for  his  wit :  he  never  lets  truth  stand  be- 
tween him  and  a  jest — and  he  is  some- 
times mighty  coarse." 

Being  asked  whether  Foote  had  a  sin- 
gular talent  of  exhibiting  character,  he 
replied,  "  No,  sir :  it  is  not  a  talent ;  it  is 
a  vice.  It  is  what  others  abstain  from. 
It  is  not  comedy,  which  exhibits  the  cha- 
racter of  a  species,  as  that  of  a  miser, 
gathered  from  many  misers ;  it  is  a  farce, 
which  exhibits  an  individual." 

At  another  time,  speaking  of  his*  dra- 
matic character,  he  observed,  "  I  don't 
think  Foote  a  good  mimic.  His  imitations 
are  not  like.  He  gives  you  something 
different  from  himself,  without  going  into 
other  people.  He  cannot  take  off  any 
person,  except  he  is  strongly  marked, — 
such  as  George  Faulkner.  He  is  like  a 
painter  who  can  draw  the  portrait  of  a 
man  who  has  a  wen  upon  his  face,  and 
who,  therefore,  is  easily  known.  If  a  man 
hops  on  one  leg,  Foote  can.  hop  upon  one 
leg ;  but  he  has  not  a  nice  discrimination 
of  character.  He  is,  however,  upon  the 
whole,  very  entertaining,  with  a  particu- 
lar species  of  conversation,  between  wit 
and  buffoonery."  Concluding  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  would  say,  "  lam  afraid  Foote 
has  no  principle.  He  is,  at  times,  neither 
governed  by  good  manners  nor  discretion, 
and  very  little  by  affection.  But  for  a 
broad  laugh,"  (and  here  the  doctor  would 
himself  smile  in  recollection  of  it,)  "  I  must 
confess,  the  scoundrel  has  no  fellow." 
When  Johnson  heard  of  the  report  of 
Foote's  being  horse-whipped  in  Dublin, 
for  taking  off  George  Faulkner,  the  printer, 
Garrick  observed,  "that  he  was  much 
surprised  at  it,  as  he  thought  Foote  was  so 
well  known  that  nobody  minded  him." 
"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  but  now  you 


find  the  fellow  has  found  out  the  art  o( 
rising  in  the  worjd." 

Yet,  with  all  this  equivocal  praise,  and 
all  these  sarcasms  levelled  against  Foote, 
when  Johnson  first  heard  of  his  death,  he 
exclaimed,  "Alas,  poor  Sam!  in  him  we 
have  lost  a  man  who  has  left  a  chasm  in 
society,  that  will  not  readily  be  filled  up." 

AGNES. 


A  TRIFLING  EXCEPTION. 
In  1643,  St.  Preuil,  the  governor  of 
Amiens,  who  depended  much  on  a  stra- 
tagem that  he  had  conceived  for  seizing 
upon  Arras,  was  anxious  to  engage  a 
soldier  named  Courcelles  to  execute  it. 
"  I  have  made  choice  of  you,"  said  he  to 
him  one  day,  "  as  the  most  prudent  sol- 
dier that  I  know,  for  a  blow  that  will 
make  your  fortune.  The  business  is  to 
surprise  Arras,  and  hear  how  I  have  plan- 
ned it.  You  shall  disguise  yourself  as  a 
peasant,  and  go  and  sell  fruit  in  the  place. 
After  you  have  done  this  some  time,  you 
must  quarrel  with  some  person,  and  kill 
him  with  a  poignard.  You  must  suffer 
yourself  to  be  taken;  you  will  be  tried  on 
the  spot,  and  be  condemned  to  be  hanged. 
You  know  the  custom  of  Arras  is,  to  have 
their  executions  out  of  the  city.  It  is  on> 
this  circumstance  that  my  design  depends^ 
I  will  place  an  abuscade  near  the  gate,  by 
which  you  will  be  brought  out.  My  peo- 
ple will  render  themselves  masters  of  those 
who  shall  come  out  to  look  upon  the  spec- 
tacle. I  will  march  in  the  instant  to  their 
assistance,  and  make  myself  master  of  the 
place;  which,  as  soon  as  I  am,  I  shall 
rescue  you.  This  is  my  project;  what  do 
you  think  of  it — what  do  you  say  to  it  ?" 
"-It  is  fine,"  replied  Courcelles  5  but  the 
thing  deserves  some  consideration."  "  It 
does,"  replies  St  Preuil ;  "  think  of  it, 
and  to-morrow  let  me  have  your  resolu- 
tion." The  next  day,  Courcelles  waited 
on  the  commander.  "  Well,  well,  my 
brave  fellow,"  said  St.  Preuil,  "  what  da 
you  think  of  my  project  now?"  "  Sir," 
replied  Courcelles,  "it  is  admirable;  only 
that  I  should  like  that  you  will  give  oie 
the  command  of  the  ambuscade,  and  take 
yourself  the  basket  of  fruit."— Lit.  Gaz. 


A  mechanic  in  the  north  of  England, 
has  invented  a  machine  -for  seminaries, 
which,  by  means  of  steam,  not  only  warms 
the  room,  but  flogs  all  the  boys  on  a  gra- 
duated scale!  according  to  their  offence. 
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STRANGE  COINCIDENCES. 

When  Buonaparte  was  posting  towards 
Paris,  after  he  had  quitted  Elba,  his  car- 
riage broke  down,  and  was  almost  crush- 
ed to  pieces,  on  the  level  road  from  Fon- 
tainbleau,  about  8  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
While  viewing  the  wreck,  Bertrand  re- 
marked to  the  ex-emperor,  that  the  loss 
could  easily  be  replaced.  "  Yes,  yes," 
replied  Buonaparte,  I  know  it;  but  I  do 
not  like  the  omen."  It  was  exactly  at  the 
same  hour,  in  the  ensuing  June,  that  his 
army  at  Waterloo  was  routed ;  when  not 
only  his  carriage,  but  his  empire  were 
crushed  for  ever.  These  facts  were  re- 
corded in  the  Journals  at  the  time. 

There  are  two  incidents  in  English  his- 
tory equally  extraordinary ;  both  ominous 
of  the  separation  of  the  United  States 
from  the  British  empire.  When  the  late 
king,  George  III.  was  crowned  in  1761, 
and  the  lord  Chancellor  was  placing  the 


massy  crown  on  the  king's  head,  one  of 
the  most  costly  diamonds  in  it,  being  loose, 
fell  down;  which  the  king  remarked  did 
not  augur  well.*  It  is  also  said,  that  when 
the  Royal  Sovereign  was  launched,  it  was 
found  that  the  globe  which  the  figure  of 
the  king  held  in  his  hand,  was  too  large  to 
permit  the  bowsprit  to  be  properly  placed, 
and  the  Commissioner  ordered  a  part  of 
the  globe  to  be  cut  away.  On  examina- 
tion it  was  found  that  the  part  cut  off  was 
that  part  of  the  western  continent  now  the 
United  States. 

A  coincidence  less  striking  is  the  follow- 
ing, from  a  London  paper. 

"  The  Georgium  Sidus. — Since  the  de- 
cease of  his  late  venerable  majesty,  George 
III.  coincidences  have  been  sought  after 
with  avidity.  That  the  longest  reigns  in 
the  annals  of  Britain  have  been  Henry  III. 
Edward  III.  and  George  III.  is  a  circum- 
stance recommended  to  the  notice  of  the 
rising  generation.  But  there  is  a  coinci- 
dence which  seems  not  to  have  been  recog- 
nized, with  which  the  juvenile  astronomer' 
will  be  gratified.  In  the  year  1781,  Dr. 
Herschell  discovered  a  new  planet,  which 
he  denominated  the  Georgium  Sidus,  out 


of  compliment  to  his  majesty,  who  had  I  She  soon  found  that  only  one  woman  had 
patronized  him  with  his  accustomed  libe-    sufficient  courage  to  assist  her  in  the  defence 

on  which   all  their  lives  depended ;  she 


patronized  him  with  his  accustomed  libe- 
rality. Now,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable, 
that  as  the  Georgium  Sid  us  is  eighty-three 
years  creeping  through  its  orbit,  the  age 
of  his  majesty  nearly  corresponded  with 
the  long  period  in  which  the  progress  of 
this  planet  around  the  sun  is  completed. 
With  many  individuals,  the  revolution  of 
an  assigned  period  is  a  matter  of  serious 
consideration." 


*  One  of  the  British  poets  thus  notices  this 
event,  in  an  address  to  the  king,  in  1783. 
**  A  serious  omen,  of  an  early  date, 
Threatened  a  diminution  of  thy  state. 
When  on  thy  head  they  placed  the  imperial  crown, 
Then  the  most  precious  diamond  tumbled  down 
Wow  it  b  verified,  events  must  tell, 
The  jewel  was  America  that  fell:' 


EXTRAORDINARY  COURAGE  IN  A  LADY! 

An  officer,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians 
in  1778,  with  difficulty  regained  the  Brit- 
ish frontier  in  1782.  The  letters  he  wrote 
from  Caiiada  to  his  brother  in  Scotland, 
contained  many  interesting  particulars  re- 
lative to  the  country  and  people  amoug 
whom  he  had  been  detained  a  captive.  On 
one  occasion  he  was  employed  in  attend- 
ance upon  his  Indian  masters,  who  pro- 
ceeded several  days'  journey  to  the  back 
settlements  on  a  grand  hunting  expedition. 
They  came  to  a  spot  which  he  perceived 
was  consecrated  to  the  rites  of  sepulture, 
and  he  understood  enough  of  the  savage 
dialect  to  know,  that  in  howling  over  the 
dust  of  their  ancestors,  the  Indians  min- 
gled with  bursts  of  lamentation,  frequent 
articulate  allusions  to  their  intrepid  enemy, 
a  white  woman.  With  considerable  diffi- 
culty the  following  facts  were,  obtained  by 
inquiry  of  several  old  men,  who  agreed  in 
the  chief  points  so  accurately,  that  no 
doubt  of  the  truth  could  be  entertained. 
When  the  French  were  paramount  in  those 
lands,  they  were  not  satisfied  with  pur- 
chasing furs  from  the  natives,  but  they 
built  small  mud  forts  in  the  back  settle- 
ments, and  became  expert  hunters.  The 
Indians  were  enraged  at  this  interference 
with  their  trade,  and  formed  a  conspiracy 
to  destroy  all  the  inmates  of  the  largest  for- 
tress, and  as  speedily  as  possible  to  exter- 
minate the  other  invaders  of  their  rights. 
They  came  to  the  largest  fortress  when  all 
the  men,  except  one  aged  domestic,  were 
out  at  the  chase.  Madame  Vergierre  had 
accompanied  her  husband  to  the  settlement, 
and  was  attended  by  several  females,  be- 
sides the  wives  of  the  soldiery :  one  of  the 
women  descried  an  Indian  array  from  a 
rampart  of  the  fort,  and  as  Madame  Ver- 

Jgierre  had  heard  ©f  their  discontents,  she 
expected  an  attack  whenever  the  soldier* 
wife  gave  her  notice  of  their  approach 


could  hardly  prevail  with  the  others  just  to 
show  themselves  in  a  suit  of  old  uniform 
and  a  hat,  to  make  the  Indians  believe 
there*  were  many  soldiers  preparing  for 
them  a  warm  reception.  Whenever  the 
enemy  drew  near,  the  women,  all  except 
one,  deserted  their  posts.  Madame  Ver- 
gierre, clad  in  military  garb,  showed  her- 
self at  different  points  with  incessant  ex- 
ertion, and  the  old  man  followed  her  ex- 
ample. The  Indians  retreated,  leaving 
many  wounded  men  on  the  plain.  Madame 
Vergierre  had  the  prudence  to  guard  against 
a  return  of  the  enemy  during  the  night. 
The  women  came  from  their  hiding-places 
and  assisted  her  in  cleaning  and  charging- 
the  guns;  they  watched  with  her,  but  they 
kept  their  lanterns  covered,  and  stillness,, 
deep  as  the  nocturnal  obscurity,  reigned 
in  the  fortress.  The  Indians  came,  hoping 
to  surprise  the  victors.  Whet*  within  gun- 
shot, Madame  and  her  assistants  poured' 
upon  them  a  fatal  volley..  Though  repulsed 
they  were  not  discouraged:  in  madness 
and  desperation  they  made  repeated  efforts 
to  scale  the  mud  walls,  but  the  heroine  met 
them  in*  every  direction,  and  maintained 
the  combat  until  daybreak,  when  the  re- 
turn of  the  French  hunters  put  the  Indians* 
to  flight. 


Elegant  Compliment.— Dr.  Johnson  has* 
often  been  unjustly  accused  of  having  been 
rude  in  his  manners  towards  females :  we 
never  heard  a  more  flattering  reply  than- 
that  he  once  made  to  Miss  Reynolds,  the 
I  sister  of  Sir  Joshua;  Miss  Liiriey,  after- 
wards the  first  wife  Jof  Mr.  Sheridan,  was 
then  at  the  height  of  her  celebrity;  and 
Dr.  Johnson  went  one  evening  to  drink 
tea  with  Miss  Reynolds,  according  to  a 
previous  appointment.  When  he  entered 
the  room,  Miss  Reynolds  said — "  See,  Dr. 
Johnson)  what  a  preference  I  give  to  your 
company,  for  I  had  an  offer  of  a  place  in. 
a  box  at  the  Oratorio,  to  hear  Miss  Linley 
sing:  but I  had  rather  sit  with  you."  "And 
I,  madam,?'  replied  Johnson,  "had  rather 
sit  with  you  than  sit  upon  a  throne." 

Foote  praising  the  hospitalities  of  the 
Irish  after  one  of  his* -trips  from  the  sister 
kingdom,,  a  gentleman  present  asked  him* 
whether  he  had  ever  been  in  Cork?  "  No,. 
sir,"  said  he,  quickly,  "  but  I  have  seam 
a  great  many  draioingz  of  it." 
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Acavktyiical  Register. 


FEMALE  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  we  no- 
tice the  multiplication  of  Female  Schools,  in 
almost  every  part  of  our  growing  Republic. 
It  promises  well  for  the  rising  generation, 
as  it  is  hastening  along  that  happy  period, 
which  must  soon  arrive,  when  die  female 
mmd  will  be  as  beautiful  as  the  female  form, 
and  when  the  form  will  no  longer  be  sus- 
pected of  containing  bawbles  unworthy  of 
the  casket. 

In  Columbia,  (S.  C.)  two  very  respec- 
table female  seminaries  are  established; 
one  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thompson, 
and  the  other  under  that  of  Mrs.  Marks. 
Ornamental  Needle  work,  Music,  Drawing, 
Painting,  and  other  ornamental  branches, 
are  taught  in  the  above  schools,  besides  the 
usual  routine  of  literature  and  science. 

In  North  darotouty  the  "  Warrentoh  Fe- 
male Academy,"  stands  high  in  the  estima- 
tion of  aM  who  are  acquainted  with  its  cha- 
racter. The  semi-annual  examination  of  the 
young  ladies  of  this  institution,  took  place 
on  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  of  June  last, 
before  a  respectable  audience,  who  ex- 
pressed much  gratification  at  the  progress 
of  the  pupils.  Gold  medals  were  presented 
to  two  of  the  young  ladies,  (whose  names 
we  have  not  yet  learned,)  they  having 
finished  their  education,  and  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  amiable  deportment,  as 
well  as  by  their  industry  and  acquirements. 
Lectures  on  Cbymistry  were  delivered  on 
the  evenings  of  the  first  and  second  days  of 
the  examination*  and  several  pupils  exa- 
mined in  this  elegant  branch  of  science. 
The  principals  of  this  Academy  are  Messrs. 
Joseph  Andrews,  and  Thomas  P.  Jones. 

The  semi-annual  examination  of  the  Ft* 
male  pupils  of  Greensborough  Academy, 
(N.  C.)  took  place  on  Tuesday,  the  ISth  of 
June  last,  and  ended  on  the  Thursday  even- 
ing following*  We  have  not  learned  the 
particulars. 

The  semi-annual  examination  of  Shocco 
Female  Academy,  (N.  C.)  took  place  on 
the  Idth  and  16th  of  June.  Particulars 
not  received,  but  expected  itt  season  for 
our  next- 

The  semi-annual  examination  of  the  pu- 
pils of  Wadesborough  Female  Academy, 
commenced  on  Monday  19th,  and  termi- 
nated on  Saturday  the  24th  of  June  last. 
Particulars  not  received* 


ANECDOTE  OF  A  FRENCHMAN. 

A  Frenchman,  who  had  a  dispute  with 
a  Turk  in  Constantinople,  and  had  stab- 
bed him,  was  condemned  to  death.  The 
criminal  thought  on  means  to  save  himself ; 
and  as  he  knew  that  the  emperor  was  a 
great  lover  of  elephants,  he  proposed  to 
him  to  spare  his  life,  and  he  would  in  re- 
turn teach  one  of  these  animals  to  speak. 
The  emperor,  who  knew  the  sense  of  the 
elephant,  thought  it  possible,  that  by  pains 
and  art  they  might  be  taught  to  do  so ;  he 
therefore  accepted  the  proposal  of  the 
prisoner,  and  besides,  promised  a  hand- 
some reward  if  he  fulfilled  his  promise  in 
a  certain  time.  The  Frenchman  said  that 
ten  years  would  be  wanted  to  instruct  such 
a  very  large  animal,  if  he  was  to  teach  it 
to  speak  the  Turkish  quite  perfectly;  but 
he  would  be  content  to  suffer  the  most 
cruel  death  at  the  expiration  of  that  time, 
IP  he  should  not  fulfil  what  he  had  under- 
taken. After  they  had  agreed  to  this,  he 
and  a  young  elephant  were  confined  in  a 
tower,  and  supplied  with  abundance  of 
provisions.  After  a  little  time,  he  was 
visited  by  some  of  his  countrymen,  who 
testified  their  astonishment  at  his  mad  pro- 
mise. "  Tou  bring  destruction  ori  yourself 
by  it,"  said  one  of  them.  "  Don't  fear, 
gentlemen,  (said  the  prisoner)  ten  years 
is  a  great  period  of  human  life;  I  assure 
you,  that  before  these  are  expired,  one  of 
us,  either  the  empetor,  the  elephant,  or  I, 
shall  be  dead." 


TRIFLES. 

Origin  of  Almanack* — The  ancient 
Saxons  used  to  engrave  upon  certain  squa  re 
sticks,  about  a  foot  in  length,  the  courses  of 
the  moons  for  the  whole  year,  whereby  they 
could  always  certainly  tell  when  the  new 
moons,  full  moons,  and  changes  should 
happen ;  and  such  carved  sticks  they  called 
AUmon-aght,  (atirmoon-heed,)  that  is,  the 
regard,  or  observation  of  all  the  moons. 
There  is  in  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge, 
a  Saxon  Almanack,  exactly  answering  to 
the  above  description. 

A  Cure  for  bad  Poetry. — A  physician 
at  Bath  told  Foote  that  he  had  a  mind  to 
publish  his  own  poems;  but  he  had  so 
many  irons  in  the  fire,  he  did  not  well 
know  what  to  do.  "  Then  take-  my  ad- 
vice, doctor,"  said  Foote, "  and  put  your 
poems  where  your  irons  are*99 


Residence  of  Le  Sage. — To  such  of  our 
readers  as  have  visited  Paris,  the  following 
description  of  the  residence  of  the  admi- 
rable author  of  Oil  Bias,  will  not  be  want- 
ing in  interest. 

The  house  of  M.  Le  Sage  was  in  the 
Fauxbourg  St  Jaques,  then  open  to  the 
country  air.  The  garden  was  laid  out  in  a 
neat  style.  The  house  was  as  pretty  as  it 
was  small ;  and  when  in  his  study,  he  was 
quite  retired  from  the  noise  of  the  street. 
The  garden  was  only  of  the  breadth  of  the 
house,  from  which  you  stepped  out  into  a 
raised  square  parterre,  planted  with  a  variety 
of  the  choicest  flowers.  From  this  you  went 
down  by  a  flight  of  steps  on  each  side  into  a 
berceau,  which  led  to  two  rooms,  or  sum- 
mer-houses, quite  at  the  end  of  the  garden. 
These  we're  joined  by  an  open  portico, 
the  roof  of  which  was  supported  with  co- 
lumns, so  that  he  could  walk  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  all  under  cover,  in  the  inter- 
vals of  writing.  It  was  in  the  right  hand 
room,  in  going  down,  that  he  wrote  Gil 
Bias. 


Dibbie  Davis,  one  of  Foote's  butts  in 
ordinary,  dining  with  him  one  day  at 
North  End,  observed,  that  "  well  as  he 
f-loved  porter,  he  could  never  drink  it  with* 
out  a  head.99  "  That  must  be  a  mistake, 
Dibble,  returned  his  host ;  "  as  you  have 
done  so,  to  my  knowledge  above  these 
twenty  years.^ 


Anecdote  of  James  //.—King  James  II. 
of  pious  and  immortal  memory,  was  dis- 
tinguished for  great  attachment  to  canine 
worthies.  It  is  reported  of  him,  that  being 
once,  in  a  dangerous  storm  at  sea,  and  ob- 
liged to  quit  the  ship  for  his  life,  he  roared 
aloud,  with  a  most  vehement  voice,  as  his 
principal  concern,  "  Save  the  dogs  and 
Colonel  Churchill.*' 


The  Mrs.  Reddish,  who  was  originally 
Miss  Hart,  playing  the  queen  in  Richard 
third,  one  evening  at  Drury-lane,  and 
being  of  a  very  coarse  masculine  make,  a 
gentleman  asked  Foote  who  she  was.  Being 
told  that  her  name  was  Reddish,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Reddish  !  Reddish  !  pray  what 
Reddish?"—"  Why,  zounds,  sir,"  said 
Foote*  "don't you  sec?  J/orae-Reddisb,  t« 
be  sure." 
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POETRY. 


FOR  THE    LADIES1  LITERARY   CABINET. 

TO  CAROLINE  MATILDA. 

Yes,  lady!  yes!— thou  may'st  with  freedom  greet 
me, 
Nor  fear  my  silence  should  reprove  thy  lay  ; 
Well  migbt'st  thou  deem  this  heart  would  spring 
to  meet  thee, 
Whose  feelings  neither  pride  nor  custom  sway. 

Ah!  life's  long  path  basprov'd  indeed '  but  dreary,* 
And  carea  and  keen  regrets  still  round  me 
throng; 

Tet  sympathy  can  sooth  the  heart  that's  weary, 
And  charms  still  linger  intue " mmstreVssong* 

Ves,  I  have  seen  each  brilliant  hope  receding — 
Each  blessing  that  was  mine  in  life's  gay  morn; 

My  heart  with  many  woes  has  long  been  bleeding, 
Wounded  by  Disappointment's  rankling  thorn. 

I  ask  not  why  thon  wear'st  no  "  garb  of  sadness," 
For  my  own  tears  are  wont  unseen  to  flow ; 

And  though  I  seldom  wear  a  smile  of  gladness, 
No  eye  may  mark  my  bosom's  lonely  wo. 

Ah,  lady !  may  I  hope  ere  long  to  meet  thee, 
And  clasp  the  hand  that  forms  such  pleasing 
"lays  ? 
Though  simple  is  the  strain  in  which  I  greet  thee, 
It  is  sincere,  and  that  demands  thy  praise. 

HARRIET. 


TOR  TBI  LADIES' LITERARY  CABIWET. 

When  I  am  gone— when  life  is  fled— 

And  earth  no  more  my  spirit  holds— 
When  I  must  mingle  with  the  dead, 

Io  mansions  narrow,  chilly  and  cold ! 
Oh !  bury  me  in  some  dark  spot, 

Where  mortal  foot  hath  never  been— 
For  wUd  and  lone  hath  been  my  lot, 

And  I  would  die  unmark'd— unseen  i 

Oh !  let  a  stone  ne'er  deck  the  turf 

'Neath  which  my  mouldering  relics  rest; 
The  gaudy  pageantry  of  earth 

Can  never  sooth  the  death-cold  breast ! 
But  let  the  blasted  yew  tree  there, 

The  sole  memorial  of  my  doom, 
Spread  forth  its  ragged  branches  bare, 

Where  flowers  of  earth  may  never  bloom! 

Let  not  a  tear  be  shed  to  mourn 

My  parting  from  this  vale  of  wo; 
For  soul  of  man,  what  I  have  borne. 

Hath  never  felt— can  never  know ! 
My  fate  let  dewy  night-clouds  weep, 

And  harps  of  the  air  my  requiem  ring  I 
Let  not  a  sound  break  on  my  sleep, 

Save  the  flap  of  the  raven's  wing ! 

MAD  POET. 
Cedar-street,  June  26th,  1820. 


Whilst  in  the  dark  on  thy  soft  hand  I  hung, 
And  heard  the  tempting  Siren  in  thy  tongue, 
What  flames,  what  darts,  what  anguish  I  endur'd! 
But  when  the  caudle  enter'd*  I  was  curtt 


FOR  THE  LADIES*   LITERARY  CABINET. 

TO  MJ3S  A.  R. 
Who  presented  me  with  a  receipt  for  the  cure  of 
.  Love, 

The  ladies  devise  a  more  innocent  plan, 
More  natural  and  pleasing  than  this, 

For  when  they  admire  an  engaging  young  man, 
They  heal  all  his  wounds  with  a  kiss. 

The  language  of  hands,  and  the  language  of  eyes, 
Are  pregnant  with  exquisite  bliss ;     •• 

But  the  language  which  lovers  unceasingly  prize, 
Is  the  warmth  of  a  balm-breathing  kiss. 

Its  sanative  power  it  quickly  imparts, 

And  dries  up  the  fountain  of  tears, 
Discloses  at  once  an  union  of  hearts, 

And  banishes  death-dealing  fears. 

For  favours  of  angels  were  surely  design 'd, 

To  sooth  the  corrosions  of  care  ; 
To  chase  in  an  instant  the  gloom  of  the  mind, 

And  check  the  advance  of  desjpair. 

That  ladies  are  angels  sure  none  can  deny— 
For  what  can  with  beauty  compare  ? 

And  who  can  resist  the  dear  glance  of  the  eye— 
Or  oppose  the  lov'd  charms  of  the  fair. 
6th  July,  1820.  Q.E.D. 

FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITSRARY  CABINET. 

THE  TEAR. 

Away,  away!  I  quickly  cried, 
When  I  saw  the  lucid  tide 

Impearl'd  into  a  tear, 
Sparkling  in  thine  eye  so  bright, 
'Twould  melt  the  soul  of  anchorite. 

Away!  begone!  what  dost  thou  here  ? 
Go  revel  in  the  eye  of  grief, 
Where  death,  alone,  can  yield  relief! 

Methougbt  l£heard  the  tear  reply, 
"No!  never,  never  from  this  eye; 

*  And  this  heart  that's  gently  sweffingr 
Should  Pity's  child  be  forc'd  away— 
For  Pity's  sake,  Oh !  let  me  stay, 

This  lone  heart  shall  be  my  dwellings 
And  from  the  heart  of  sympathy, 
The  sigh  and  tear  should  never  flee." 

• 
"Tis  false!"  levied,  « it  is  not  UmrT 
For  it's  entwia'd  around  my  own, 

With  life's  test  sob  we  sever : 
And  e'en  when  death's  relentless  hand 
Shall  rudely  force  me  from  life's  strand? 

It  shall  be  mine  for  ever ; 
For  lured  by  the  spell  that  now  has  bound  me, 
My  spirit  then  shall  hover  round  thee." 

CONSTANTITJS. 

FOR  TBS  LAME*'  LITERARY  CABUTBT. 

Come,eifleof  Erin,  lost  stranger  repose 

On  the  bosom  of  one  who  can  feel,  and  who 

knows 
All  the  graces  that  flourish,  the  courage  that  glows 
In  the  heart  of  the  Emerald  We,  [ 


Though  no  well  known  voice  to  your  sorrow  re- 
plies, 
SU11  Beauty's  soft  tear  glistens  bright  in  their  eyes, 
And  Friendship  responsive,  re-echoes  thy  sighs 
From  the  hearts  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 

Lost  sons  of  Hibernia !  on  your  valiant  crests 
Once  victory  shone,  but  deep  in  your  breasts 
The  remembrance  of  wrongs  now  in  agony  rests, 
In  the  hearts  of  the  Emerald  We, 

Dear,  Erin !  thy  banner  hangs  over  the  brave, 
Who  perish'd  in  straggling  their  freedom  to  save, 
And  the  pale  light  of  sorrow  flits  over  their  grave, 
la  the  heart  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 

Though  driv'n  from  our  birth-place,  by  tyrants1 

oppress'd, 
Our  wrongs  may  be  righted,  our  woes  be  redrese'd , 
And  the  rose-bud  of  honour  with  freedom  be 

biess'd, 

In  the  heart  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 


FOR   THE   LADIES1  LITERARY   CABINET. 

TO  CK  OF  NEW-JERSEY. 

If  sympathy  can  bring  relief, 

Or  ease  thy  broken  heart, 
Or  for  a  moment  sooth  thy  grief, 

Let  me  that  bliss  impart. 

Long  I've  admir'd  thy  dulcet  lays, 

And  Iisten'd  to  thy  grief, 
And  wish'd  an  answering  note  to  raiser 

And  sooth  or  bring  relief. 

But  fearing  that  thou  woold'st  despise, 

Or  scorn  my  feeble  strain, 
I  dar*d  not  with  thee  sympathise, 

Or  try  the  muse  to  gain. 

But  on  thy  goodness  TU  depend, 
Nor  think  that  thou'lt  neglect, 

Or  scorn  a  sympathising  friend, 
Nor  simple  strain  reject 


EtAAr 


FEMALE  PIETF. 


Tis  sweet  to  see  the  opening  rose 
Spread  its  fair  bosom  to  the  sky! 

Tis  sweet  to  view  at  twilight's  close, 
The  heaven's  bespangled  canopy. 

'Tis  sweet,  amid  the  vernal  grove, 
To  hear  the  thrush's  fervent  lay, 

Or  lerh>  that  wings  his  flight  above, 
To  hail  the  dawning  of  the  day : 

But  sweeter  far  is  maiden's  eye, 
Uprais'd  to  heaven  in  pious  prayer; 

When,  bathed  in  tears,  she  looks  on  higb> 
What  sacred  eloquence  is  there ! 

Oh!  sweeter  far  that  sacred  name— 
"  My  Father !"  utter'* by  her  tongue ; 

And  sweeter  when  her  heavenly  flame, 
Ascends  in  pious,  holy  song. 

Oh !  sweet  when  on  the  bended  knee, 
Her  thoughts,  her  spirit,  mount  above,. 

In  pious,  deep-felt  ecstasy, 
To  realms  of  everlasting  love. 
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FOE  THE  LADIES*  UTXRARV  CAB  I  MET. 

FORGET  ME  NOT. 

When  far  in  foreign  lands  I  roam- 
When  distant  from  my  native  home, 

And  absent  far  from  thee ; 
When  father,  friend,  nor  mother  kind, 
Can  speak  sweet  solace  to  my  mind, 

Oh!  then  remember  me. 

When  the  moon-beam  sheds  her  light, 
And  dispels  the  gloom  of  night, 

Wilt  thou  then  remember  me  ? 
And  though  cares  may  sometimes  press  thee— 
Friends  may  frown  and  foes  distress  thee, 

Yet  still  remember  me. 

When  along  the  stream  thou  rovest, 
Guided  by  the  friend  thou  lovest, 

Oh!  then  remember  me. 
When  the  lightning  rends  the  sky, 
When  thou  heav'st  the  lonely  sigh, 

Then,  then  remember  me. 

When  toss'd  upon  the  mountain  wave, 
Thou  find'st  no  hand  to  help  or  save- 
No  friend  to  stand  by  thee : 
When  thus  bereft  of  every  joy, 
When  friends  and  foes  alike  annoy, 
Oh!  then  remember  me. 


THE  WHIPPERWILL. 

From  the  Savannah  Georgian. 

j    There  is  a  strange,  mysterious  bird, 
Which  few  have  seen,  but  all  have  heard — 
Low  perch'd  upon  a  fallen  tree, 
He  sings  all  night— and  thus  sings  he — 
WhipperwUl!  Whipperwill! 

This  bird  in  secret  spends  his  days — 
A  stranger  to  the  feathered  race ; 
When  all  the  warblers  sleep  at  night, 
Thus  sings  the  lonely  anchorite— 

WhipperwUl!  WhipperwUl! 

How  gladly  I  this  bird  would  be  ! 
From  worldly  noise  and  folly  free ; 
By  day  I'd  seek  the  stillest  wood, 
And  cry,  all  night,  in  solitnde— 

Whipperwill !  Whipperwill ! 

The  rich  man's  scorn,  the  poor  man's  care, 
Folly  in  silk,  and  Wisdom  bare ; 
Virtue  on  foot,  and  Vice  astride, 
No  more  should  vex  me,  while  I  cried — 
Whipperwill!  Whipperwill! 

'Tis  not  to  cry  out  mercy,  or  to  sit 

Anddroop,  or  to  confess  that  thou  bast  fail'd ; 
'Tis  to  bewail  the  sins Jthon  didst  commit, 

And  not  commit  those  sins  thou  bast  bewail'd: 
He  that  bewails,  and  not  forsakes  them  too. 
Confesses  rather  what  he  means  to  do. 

George,  closely  dunn'd  for  money  due, 
At  once  his  lack  of  cash  betray *d : 

"  I'll  make  you  find  it,  Sir !"— «  Ah,  do ; 
And  you  shall  be  Ibe  first  that's  paid" 


NEW-YORK, 

SATURDAY,  JULY  15,  1820. 


THE  MELODIST. 

This  elegant  Musical  work  is  now  completed, 
and  for  sale  at  No.  192  Greenwich-street,  in  one 
volume,  neatly  bound,  with  spring  backs.  Price 
*2  25. 

Archibald  Campbell.— Our  readers  are  referred 
to  an  artiaje  in  a  preceding  page,  giving  some  ac- 
count of  the  wanderings  and  misfortunes  of  this 
extraordinary  man.  His  book,  from  the  preca- 
rious sale  of  which  he  derives  his  whole  support, 
maybe  had  at  No.  2  Dty-strttt.  It  is  richly  worth 
perusing,  and  he  who  purchases  one  from  mo- 
tives of  benevolence,  will  find  the  action  to  be 
literally  its  own  reward. 

Domestic  Economy.— We  have  perused  with  no 
ordinary  degree  of  satisfaction,  the  "  Essays  of 
Howard,  on  Domestic  Economy"  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  New- York  National  Advocate — ge- 
nerally attributed,  (and  we  have  no  doubt  justly) 
to  the  fertile  pen  of  M.  M.  Noah,  Esq.  the  editor 
of  that  paper.  This  is  a  work  which  ought  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  one— young  or  old,  mar- 
ried or  single,  rich  or  poor.  The  expense  is  tri- 
fling, and  the  probable  utility  of  the  little  volume, 
is  beyond  calculation. 

JOHN  BURTT. 

It  has  long  been  our  intention  to  notice  the  ge- 
nuine "  child  of  poesy,"  whose  name  heads 
this  article ;  but  untoward  accident,  intruding 
cares,  or  culpable  carelessness,  have  hitherto  se- 
verally, or  unitedly,  contrived  to  prevent  it.  Hav- 
ing now  written  his  name,  we  think  we  shall  suc- 
ceed. 

Mr.  Burtt  is  the  countryman  of  Scotia's  high- 
est boast,  the  immortal  Burns,  of  whose  poetry 
he  is  (and  who  is  not  ?)  an  ardent  admirer.  He 
now  resides  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  has  pub- 
lished a  small  volume  of  poems,  which  do  infinite 
honour  to  his  head  and  heart.  These  pieces  are 
principally  written  in  the  Scotch  dialect;  and  it 
they  are  not  all  equal  to  those  of  his  celebrated 
predecessor,  none  of  them  will  suffer  much  by  a 
comparison. 

Mr.  Burtt  has  recently  issued  proposals  for 
publishing,  in  Philadelphia,  a  Weekly  Literary 
Paper,  similar  to  ours.  As  we  "  know  the  man," 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  there  are  few 
better  fitted  for  such  an  undertaking  than  himself. 
He  possesses  genius,  education,  and  industry. 
Patronize  him,  and  he  must  succeed. 

Niagara,  V.  C.  June  20. 
On  Monday  afternoon,  was  drowned  in  Nia- 
gara river,  Mr.  John  Roberts,  of  this  town ;  he, 
in  company  with  two  or  three  young  gentlemen, 
were  bathing  near  Crooks'  wharf,  when  Mr.  Ro- 
berts, after  diving,  did  not  rise  again  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  only  to  extend  bis  hands  as 
though  calling  for  relief;  he  immediately  sunk 
to  rise  no  more. 


European  and  Savages.— Mr.  Peron,  the  cele- 
brated French  naturalist,  has  had  occasion  W 
observe,  that  men  in  a  savage  state  are  inferior 
in  strength  to  men  civilised ;  and  he  has  demon- 
strated,  in  a  very  evident  manner,  that  the  im- 
provement of  social  order  does  not,  as  some 
have  pretended,  destroy  our  physical  powers. 
The  following  is  the  result  of  experiments  which 
he  has  made  on  this  subject  with  the  Dynamo- 
meter of  M.  Reguier, 

Force. 
With  hands.  With  trace*. 

(  Of  Pieman's  land,  60, 6     

Savages.     1  New-  Holland,         51,8      14,8 
I  Timor,  68,  6      16, 4 

89,2      23,1 
71,4      23,6 


Europeans,  (gg> 


NIPPLE  SHIELDS. 

Mr.  Appleton*s  patent  Nipple  Shields,  by  which 
an  infant  can  draw  the  sorest  nipples  without 
any  pain  to  its  mother,  are  prepared  ready  for 
use,  and  for  sale  by  Mrs.  Willis,  at  No.  28  Elm* 
street,  between  Pearl  and  Duane  streets,  three 
doors  from  Pearl-street 


MINIATURE  PAINTING. 

Miss  Cbamplin,  pupil  of  Miss  Way,  paints  and 
finishes  Miniature  likntmet  in  any  style  that  may 
be  preferred,  at  No  96  Cherry -street.  We  famish 
our  readers  with  this  information  the  more  cheer- 
fully, as  every  order  given  to  Miss  Cbamplin, 
will  benefit  her  unfortunate  instructress,  who  is 
bereft  of  sight. 


MARRIED, 

On  Sunday  evening  last,  by  the  Rev.  Archibald 
M'Ciay,  Mr.  Edward  M'Laughlin,  to  Miss  Jane 
Ledwith,  both  of  this  city. 


DIED, 

On  Tuesday)  11th  inst.  Samuel  D.  Fleming, 
Esq.  of  Montreal,  assistant  deputy  commissary 
general  in  the  British  service. 

Same  day,  Mrs.  Winefred  Post,  aged  75  years, 
relict  of  the  lale  Jot  ham  Post,  sen'r. 

At  New-Brunswick,  (N.  J.)  on  the  7th  inst. 
after  a  short  but  painful  illness,  which  she  sus- 
tained with  great  fortitude  and  resignation,  Mi** 
Catherine  Brush,  aged  21  years,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Brush,  Esq.  In  life  she  Was  much  be- 
loved and  respected ;  in  death,  deeply  lamented 
and  sincerely  regretted  by  her  numerous  friends 
and  acquaintances,  who  deeply  deplore  the  loss 
of  an  affectionate  relative  and  a  truly  sincere 
friend.  She  met  death  with  a  composure  of 
mind  and  resignation  rarely  met  with  in  persons 
of  riper  age,  placing  the  utmost  reliance  in  the 
merits  of  a  redeeming  Saviour — calmly  convers- 
ing with  her  friends,  and  earnestly  recommend- 
ing the  great  importance  of  religion,  the  bless- 
ings of  which  she  was  confident  she  was  about 
to  realise. 
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USIGNATION, 

AN  ORIGINAL  TALE. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

Adelaide  shuddered  with  an  involuntary 
sensation  of  horror,  as  she  heard  the  de- 
tail of  villany  to  which*  she  had  been  so 
near  falling  a  victim ;  and  silently  ejacu- 
lated her  thanks  to  that  Providence  who 
had  so  miraculously  rescued  her  from  a 
fate  to  which  death  itself  had  been  prefer- 
able. Tears  of  sympathy,  joy,  and  gra- 
titude, glistened  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  party, 
while  Freeman  proceeded  with  his  task. 
The  next  letter  in  order,  was  dated, 

"  Wen-York,  July,  6,  1810. 

"Your  disaster,  Charles,  is  confound- 
edly mal-appropos,  particularly  as  I  am, 
at  the  present  moment,  very  short  of  cash. 
1  have  contrived,  however,  to  raiae  the 
sum  yon  require,  which  you  will  find  en- 
closed. Compound  with  your  creditors 
iu  the  best  way  "you  can ;  and  as  soon  as 
you  can  close  the  business,  let  me  see  you 
in  New-York. 

"  I  have  some  reason  to  apprehend  a 
rival  in  Freeman ;  but  of  that  hereafter. 
No  opportunity  has  yet  been  afforded  me 
for  a  private  interview  with  Adelaide ;  but 
the  family  will  shortly  remove  into  the 
country,  and  the  deuce  is  in  it,  if  the  sylvan 
deities  will  not  contrive  one  for  me.  I  am 
a  daily  visiter  at  the  house,  and  am  often 
her  second  in  a  duet.  I  was  one  of  a  large 
and  splendid  party,  which  assembled  there 
last  evening,  in  honour  of  the  day,  which 
we  celebrated  in  no  ordinary  style — with 
mirth  and  music — women,  wit,  and  wine. 

"  From  the  observations  I  have  already 
made,  I  think  I  can  anticipate  an  indirect 
ally  in  the  elder  Miss  Pemberton,  whose 
envy  and  ill-nature  would  be  much  gratified 
hy  Adelaide's  removal  from  her  present 
asylum — no  matter  by  what  means.  I 
know  that  she  most  cordially  hates  the 
,;  friendless  orphan" — for  no  other  reason 
than  because  she  thinks  her  poor,  and 


knows  her  beauty  and  accomplishments  to 
be  far  superior  to  her  own. . 

"  You  will  not  hear  from  me  again  for 
some  time,  as  I  am  now  discharging  my 
cargo,  and  contracting  for  another  for  the 
same  market.  Freeman  himself  will  fur- 
nish me  with  half  a  freight.  I  hope  to  be 
ready  to  sail  by  the  twentieth  instant,  with 
yourself  and  my  lovely  bride  as  passengers. 

Adieu, 

E.  BELLAMY." 

Letter  No.  5,  was  dated 

«  JVetc-  York,  July  15, 1810. 

"  Congratulate  me,  my  dear  Charles, 
success  is  certain.  By  a  master  stroke  of 
policy,  assisted  by  accident,  I  have  con- 
vinced Freeman  that  Adelaide  loves  me ; 
and,  would  you  believe  it,  be  has  actually 
written  to  his  mother  to  prepare  the  family 
for  our  approaching  nuptials.  I  will  ex- 
plain all,  when  I  see  you ;  let  it  suffice  for 
the  present,  that  I  have  bad  the  grand 
interview — and%he  is  fully  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  nothing  but  a  union  with  me 
can  restore  ber  to  her  father. 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  you  will  be  in 
town  to-morrow.  My  ship  is  nearly  load- 
ed, and  my  brightest  hopes  nearly  con- 
summated. Be  perfect  in  the  character 
you  are  to  support,  as  the  father  of  my 
wife,  and  every  thing  must  succeed  to  our 
wishes.     Yours,  &c. 

«  E.  BELLAMY." 

The  last  letter  of  the  package,  marked 
No.  6,  was  without  date,  but  must  have 
been  written  during  the  illness  of  our  he- 
roine, and  read  as  follows  : — 

"  The  devil,  in  the  shape  of  an  old  par- 
son, has  defeated  all  my  projects,  aud  no- 
thing but  desperate  means  can  retrieve 
them.  Our  plot  is  blowu  $  but  I  do  not 
despair.  My  ship  is  ready  for  sea,  and 
Adelaide  must  be  taken  off  by  stratagem 
or  force.  Meet  me  to-morrow,  at  my 
lodgings ;    I  shall   be  in  at  eleven,     lie 

punctual. 

E.  B." 

An  interesting  conversation,  to  which 
the  perusal  of  the  foregoing  documents 
had  given  rise,  was  suddenly  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  the  servant  to  announce 
a  stranger,  who  wished  to  see  Miss  Dupont. 


An  elderly  gentleman  was  now  introduced, 
whose  emaciated  form,  pallid  complexion, 
and  silver  locks,  appeared  more  like  the 
effect  of  sorrows  than  of  years.  He  ad- 
vanced, with  a  feeble  step,  into  the  centre 
of  the  circle,  and,  fixing  his  eyes  on  Ade- 
laide, thus  addressed  her : 

"  Image  of  my  much  injured  daughter 
—child  of  my  dear,  persecuted  Georgiana 
—embrace  your  grandfather.  Nay,  do  not 
hesitate — I  am  the  cruel  father  of  your 
martyred  mother.  I  saw  you  some  weeks 
ago,  when  you  fainted  in  church,  but  I  was 
not  then  sufficiently  humbled  to  acknow- 
ledge you.  Since  then,  the  hand  of  Pro- 
vidence has  been  heavy  upon  me.  My 
family  is  all  extinct — you  are  the  last  re- 
maining blossom.  I  have  now  come,  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  to  make  all  the  atone- 
ment in  my  power,  for  my  cruelty  to  your 
mother — to  give  her  daughter  my  blessing 
— my  fortune — and  to  die  in  her  arms.'1 

The  scene  which  followed  may  be  con- 
ceived, but  cannot  be  described.  Affecting 
as  it  was,  however,  another  succeeded  it, 
of  a  nature  still  more  touching  and  interest- 
ing. D'Espinville  entered,  and  Adelaide 
fainted  in  the  arms  of  her  father. 

The  effect  of  sudden  and  unexpected 
joy,  like  that  of  grief,  is  often  violent,  if 
not  lasting.  In  the  present  case,  it  was 
several  days  before  the  parties  became 
placidly  happy.  In  the  mean  time,  D'Es- 
pinville  informed  them  that  the  death-bed 
repentance  of  his  second  wife  had  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  probable  existence 
of  his  Georgiana  and  child,  for  whose  sakes 
he  had  immediately  departed  for  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Albany, 
in  search  of  them,  when  interrupted  by  the 
fortunate  disaster  which  had  first  intro- 
duced him  at  the  Cottage.  He  had  then 
proceeded  to.  PetitvHle,  where  he  for- 
tunately succeeded  in  learning  the  present 
situation  of  his  daughter,  and  had  now 
returned  to  do  her  that  justice  which  he 
had  been  induced,  by  intrigue  and  calsm- 
ny,  to  withhold  from  the  mother. 

Unalloyed  happiness  now  reigned  at  the 
White  Cottage,  where  the  most  eager  pre- 
parations were  immediately  set  on  foot  for 
the  nuptial  festivities  of  two  worthy  couple 
—the  tenth  of  August  being  appointed  for 
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Freeman  and  Fitzallan  to  lead  their  re- 
spective fair  ones  to  the  hymenial  altar. 

No  incident  of  importance  occurred  un- 
til the  happy  day  arrived  ;  when,  just  as 
the  parties  were  in  readiness  for  the  cere- 
mony, and  were  awaiting  the  appearance 
of  Augusta,  who  had  agreed  to  officiate  as 
her  sister's  bride-maid,  a  servant  flew  into 
the  apartment  where  the  guests  were  as- 
sembled, with  the  intelligence  that  her 
mistress  was  in  a  fit. 

[To  be  continued.] 


CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

[Continued  from  page  50.] 

In  No  7?  of  vol.  II.  an  article  under  this 
head  was  commenced.  It  will  probably  be 
remembered  by  our  readers,  it  was  stated 
in  that  paper,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Cape  Colony  consist  principally  of  three 
distinct  classes': — The  Wine-grower,  the 
Corn-grower,  and  the  Grazier.  The  first, 
distinguished  by  superior  industry,  com-' 
forts,  and  decency  of  manners ;  the  second, 
remarkable  for  the  "fat,  contented  igno-j 
ranee,"  which  grows  out  of  an  insulated 
national  position,  and  that  profusion  of 
Nature's  gifts,  that  exclude  motives  for 
strong  effort,  and  limit  the  understanding 
to  (ew  objects  and  few  pursuits. 

The  Vee-boor,  or  Grazier  may  serve  as 
an  axample,  for  those  theorists  who  dwell 
with  pleasure  upon  the  state  of  nature. 
In  this  class  of  the  Cape  Colony  may  be 
seen  a  race  of  men  escaped  from  all  artifi- 
cial restraints;  who  are  a  law  to  themselves; 
not  regarding,  nor  knowing,  those  mutual 
checks  and  sacrifices,  which  promote  the 
peace,  the  safety,  and  the  refinement  of  a 
more  complicated  and  disciplined  state  of 
society.  He  who  feasts  his  imagination 
with  contrasting  the  imaginary  felicities  of 
the  pastoral  life,  with  the  crimes  and  suf- 
ferings, of  that  mixed  social  compact,  in 
which  the  commercial,  agricultural,  and 
professional  interests,  are  made,  after  in- 
numerable collision*,  to  subsist  and  agree, 
may  learn  that  the  evils  which  he  wit- 
nesses and  experiences  in  this  latter  con- 
dition, are  far  less  in  number,  and  of  a 
nature  far  less  degrading  to  the  human 
character,  than  those  which  impoverish 
and  lay  waste  untaught  and  unregulated 
man. 

When  the  Dutch  first  took  possession 
of  the  Landholders,  the  lends,  and  the 
flocks  0/  Southern  Africa,  tbey  gave  these 


acquisitions  to  the  safe  keeping  of  certain 
resident  proprietors,  who  were  amenable 
for  the  use  made  of  their  privileges,  to  no 
other  power  than  that  to  which  the  Colony 
was  remotely  attached.  But  so  excessive 
was  the  abuse  of  this  license,  that  it  be- 
came necessary,  in  the  course  of  time,  to 
establish  some  local  magistracy,  and  some 
religious  instruction,  together  with  a  mili- 
tary force,  to  enlighten  the  minds,  and 
punish  the  transgressions  of  these  lawless 
Colonists. 

In  what  manner,  men  without  much  in- 
telligence or  philanthropy,  possessed  of 
unbounded  power  over  ignorant  and  timid 
slaves,  removed  from  the  influence  of  wise 
examples  or  enlightened  instruction,  would 
be  affected,  in  these  circumstances,  a  little 
reflection  may  justly  infer.  That  their  ac- 
tivity should  be  directed  to  futile  and  des- 
perate objects — that  they  should  become 
indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  their  depen- 
dents— that  they  should  forget  or  despise 
the  order  of  society — that  they  should  lose 
sight  of  the  limits  and  privileges  of  pro- 
perty— that  in  their  estimate  of  things, 
might  should  overcome  right — that  venera- 
tion for  any  thing,  or  any  generous  sym- 
pathy, or  wide  grasp  of  mind  should  not 
effect  their  principles  or  actions,  is  a  result 
which  the  history  of  the  human  mind  would 
suggest,  and  which  is  verified  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Grazier  of  South  Africa. 

In  respect  to  hb  slaves,  the  Hottentots, 
he  has  corrupted  and  calumniated  them  5  in 
respect  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  he  has 
broken  and  defied  them  ;  and  he  has  lost, 
in  laziness  and  sensuality,  all  the  improve- 
ments, and  all  the  elegance  and  decorum 
of  life. 

The  Hottentots  serve  to  perform  the  la- 
bour required  to  procure  the  necessaries  of 
life  for  the  Vee-boor,  and  what  these  poor 
slaves  fail  to  obtain,  their  tyrannical  mas- 
ters do  not  hesitate  to  seek  from  the  pro- 
perty of  any  within  their  reach.  The 
danger  they  are  in,  from  mutual  depreda- 
tion, at  once  awakens  vigilance  and  fero- 
city in  their  breasts;  and  living- in  the  in 
terior,  they  have  other  enemies  to  dread 
than  each  other.  In  what  manner  the 
Vee-boor  meets  these  formidable  foes,  is 
thus  related  by  one  of  them  in  his  own 
words  >— 

"  It  is  now,n  said  he,  "  more  than  two 
years  since,  in  the  very  place  where  we 
stand,  I  ventured  to  take  one  of  the  most 
daring  shots  that  ever  was  hazarded.    My 


wife  was  sitting  within  the  house,  near  the 
door;  the  children  were  playing  about 
her j  and  I  was  without,  near  the  house, 
busied  in  doing  something  to  a  waggon, 
when  suddenly,  though  it  was  mid-day, 
an  enormous  lion  appeared,  came  up,  and 
laid  himself  quietly  down  in  the  shade, 
upon  the  very  threshhold  of  the  door.  My 
wife,  either  frozen  with  fear,  or  aware  of 
the  danger  attending  any  attempt  to  fly, 
remained  motionless  in  her  place,  while 
the  children  took  refuge  in  her  lap.  Tbe 
cry  they  uttered  attracted  my  attention, 
and  I  hastened  towards  tbe  door 5  but  ray 
astonishment  may  well  be  conceived,  when 
I  found  the  entrance  to  it  barred  i  n  such  a 
way.  Although  the  animal  had  not  seen 
me,  unarmed  as  I  was,  escape  seemed 
impossible;  yet  I  glided  gently,  .scarcely 
knowing  what  I  meant  to  do,  to  the  side 
of  the  house,  up  to  the  window  of  my 
chamber,  where  I  knew  my  loaded  gun 
was  standing.  By  a  most  happy  chance , 
I  had  set  it  in  tbe  corner,  close  by  tbe  win- 
dow, so  that  I  could  reach  it  with  my 
hand ;  for,  as  you  may  perceive,  the  open- 
ing is  too  small  to  admit  of  my  having  got 
in;  and  still  more  fortunately,  the  door  of 
the  room  was  open,  so  that  I  could  see  the 
whole  danger  of  the  scene.  The  lion  was 
beginning  to  move,  perhaps  with  the  'in- 
tention of  making  a  spring.  There  was 
no  longer  any  time  to  think :  I  called  softly 
to  the  mother  not  to  be  alarmed,  and  in- 
voking the  name  of  the  Lord,  fired  my 
piece.  The  ball  passed  directly  over  the 
hair  of  my  boy's  head,  and  lodged  in  tbe 
forehead  of  the  Iron,  immediately  above 
his  eyes,  which  shot  forth,  as  it  were, 
sparks  of  fire,  and  stretched  him  on  the 
ground,  so  that  he  never  stirred  more." 

These  rude  and  uneducated  men,  seem 
Kke  their  superiors,  the  corn-growers,  to 
be  governed  entirely  by  the  good  old  rule, 
of  u  what  voder  has  done  before,  is  well 
enough;"  notwithstanding  they  are  still 
more  in  need  of  new  habits,  new  arts,  and 
new  knowledge.  Their  few  attempts  at 
agriculture,  their  habitations,  and  their 
manufactures-,  all  bespeak  how  much  they 
need,  and  how  little  they  know.  The 
abode  of  the  vee-boor,  its  furniture  and 
inhabitants,  are  described  in  the  following 
sketches: —  -%     j.  * 

"  The  interior  of  the  Vee-boorfs  esta- 
blishment is  as  slovenly  as  its  exterior  ac- 
companiments :  a  clay  floor,  in  the  pits  of 
which  are  splashes  of  sour  milk  or  nrad; 
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a  roof  open  to  the  thatch  ;  a  square  hole 
or  two  in  the  wall  for  windows,  without 
glass ;  an  old  rag  or  blanket,  or  a  wattled 
partition,  separating  the  sleeping  apart- 
ment, are  the  leading  features  of  his  hovel. 
A  large  chest,  which  serves  as  a  table  at 
home,  or  a  seat  in  his  waggon  when  he 
travels  ;  a  few  ricketty  stools,  with  bottoms 
of  the  thongs  of  sheep  skins ;  a  bedstead 
or  two,  of  the  same  fashion  and  material ; 
ao  iron  pot  and  a  few  dishes ;  a  musket  of 
tremendous  size,  and  a  large  horn  to  con- 
tain his  gunpowder,  constitute  nearly  the 
whole  inventory  of  his  furniture — yet,  this 
roan  is  probably  the  owner  of  five  or  six 
hundred  head  of  cattle,  aud  four  or  five 
thousand  sheep." 

"  To  finish  the  picture  of  the  genuine 
Dutch  cattle-boor. — His  appearance.is  that 
of  indolence  personified.  Of  large  di- 
mensions, but  loosely  put  together,  his 
motions  are  those  of  an  automaton,  or  of 
the  Brobdignagers  in  the  pantomime.  His 
dress  corresponds  with  his  person,  con- 
sisting of  a  loose  unbuttoned  jacket,  with- 
out skirts,  hanging  over  his  shoulders ;  a 
shirt  whose  colour  is  not  easily  described, 
and  whose  open  collar  discovers  a  sun- 
burnt neck  and  breast ;  skin  breeches  un- 
buttoned at  the  knees,  skin  shoes,  (stocks 
ings  are  out  of  the  question,)  and,  to  crown 
the  whole,  an  enormous  slouched  hat,  with 
a  tobacco  pipe  stuck  within  the  hand  when 
not  on  duty  (and  it  enjoys  no  sinecure)  in 
the  mouth.  His  children  run  wild  among 
the  little  Hottentots,  and  bis  wife  crouches 
within  the  hovel,  as  listless  and  as  un- 
wiehfly  as  himself." 

Mr.  Latrobe's  picture  of  a  Cape  family, 
if  not  agreeable,  is  certainly  a  novel  re- 
presentation. 

"Meanwhile,  Sister  Schmitt  reported, 
that,  on  going  to  procure  some  milk  from 
the  farmer's  wife,  living  on  the  hill  east- 
ward of  our  camp,  she  had  found  her  to  be 
a  woman  of  uncommon  size,  occupying  a 
huge  arm  chair,  above  a  yard  wide,  out  of 
which  she  was  scarcely  able  to  lift  herself. 
She  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  whole 
of  our  party,  and  certainly,  though  she 
herself  would  excite  as  much  curiosity  in 
England,  as  the  famous  Lambert,  she  bad 
*  right  to"  consider  us,  as  Englishmen, 
equally  worthy  of  attention  in  Africa. — 
Otherwise,  being  perfectly  content  with 
things  of  ordinary  size  and  appearance,  I 
should  not  have  gone  a  step  out  of  my  way 
to  see  a  monster.    But  being  so  kindly  in- 


vited, we  went  in  a  body  to  pay  the  lady  a 
morning  visit,  at  her  own  house,  if  the  hovel 
she  inhabited  may  be  dignified  by  that 
name.  It  consists  of  an  oblong  square, 
inclosed  in  a  wall  of  unburnt  bricks,  one 
half  of  which  was  covered  with  a  roof  of 
rushes.  The  entrance  was  through  the 
uncovered  part.  In  this  vestibule,  three 
or  four  naked  slave-children  were  crawling 
about ;  a  woman,  partially  clothed  in  rags, 
with  a  child  strapped  to  her  breast,  was 
cooking  some  victuals  at  a  fire,  and  dirt, 
guts,  old  shoes,  rags  of  sheep  skins,  aud 
other  filth,  occupied  every  part  of  the  pre- 
mises, out  and  inside.  On  entering  the 
main  apartment,  the  first  thing  that  met 
the  eye,  was  the  carcass  of  a  sheep  just 
killed,  hanging  from  a  cross-beam,  with  a 
pool  of  blood  on  the  clay  floor,  under  the 
head  ;  five  fox-coloured  cats  were  sitting 
round,  watching  for  their  share  of  the  spoil : 
a  milk-pail,  churn,  and  some  other  kitchen 
utensils  to  the  rig  lit ;  and  to  the  left,  the 
lady  herself,  who  kindly  invited  Sister 
Schmitt  to  come  and  sit  down  on  a  stool, 
between  her  and  the  pendant  carcass. — 
Her  husband,  a  very  civil  old  man,  with  a 
grey  beard,  and  a  large  straw  hat,  sat  at 
the  table,  and  a  bench  was  placed  for  us, 
bet  wean  the  carcass  and  the  door.  The 
lady  herself  entered  freely  into  conversa- 
tion ;  told  us,  that  notwithstanding  her 
enormous  bulk,  she  was  only  forty-three 
years  old,  and  good-humouredly  observed, 
that  Sister  Schmitt  looked  now  only  like  a 
little  girl,  passing  several  jokes  on  the 
difference  between  them.  Her  face  still 
retained  some'vivacity  and  comeliness. — 
Her  body  entirely  filled  the  vast  chair  she 
sat  in,  on  the  arms  of  which  her  elbows 
rested.  She  intended  soon  to  remove  to 
another  habitation  on  Serjeant's  Revier. 
When  once  hoisted  into  the  waggon,  she 
can  no  more  quit  it,  till  she  arrives  at  the 
place  of  her  destination.  From  her  wooden 
throne,  she  issued  her  commands  to  her 
slaves,  Hottentots,  and  brutes,  with  the 
same  shrill  voice  for  which  the  African 
ladies  are  noted.  Close  to  the  dwelling, 
was  the  beast-kraal,  and  the  surrounding 
premises  exhibited  a  congeries  of  lumber, 
rags,  ruin,  and  disorder,  not  to  be  de- 
scribed. Through  all  this  chaos,  ran  a 
small  stream  of  spring  water,  clear  as 
crystal,  in  vain  offering  its  aid  to  cleanse 
the  Augean  stable.  The  lady,  however, 
conscious  of  mortality,  had  already  provi- 
ded herself  with  a  coffin  of  immense  size, 


which,  with  her  gigantic  bed,  is  screened 
off  the  apartment  by  a  bulk-head  of  mat- 
ting." 

(To  be  coniinutd) 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Wild  Hfjrsr9  and  Awes. — There  are 
thousands  of  horses  which  are  wild  in  the 
forest,  and  do  not  belong  to  any  one.  I 
was  enabled  to  ascertain  a  fact,  known  to 
all  who  have  travelled  in  this  country. 
The  horses  live  there  in  societies,  generally 
to  the  number  of  five  or  six  hundred,  and 
even  one  thousand ;  they  occupy  immense 
savannas,  where  it  is  dangerous  to  disturb 
or  try  to  catch  them.  In  the  dry  season 
they  are  sometimes  obliged  to  go  two  or 
three  leagues,  and  even  more  to  find  water. 
They  set  out  in  regular  ranks  of  four 
abreast,  and  thus  form  a  procession  of  an 
extent  of  a  quarter  of  a  league.  There 
are  always  five  or  six  scouts,  who  precede 
the  troop  by  about  fifty  paces.  If  they 
perceive  a  man  or  jaquar,  (the  American 
tiger,)  they  neigh,  and  the  troop  stops;  if 
avoided,  they  continue  their  march;  but 
if  an  attempt  be  made  to  pass  by  their 
squadron,  they  leap  on  the  imprudent  tra- 
veller, and  crush  them  under  their  feet. 
The  best  way  is  always  to  avoid  them, 
and  let  them  continue  their  route;  they 
have  also  a  chief,  who  marches  between 
the  scouts  and  the  squadron,  and  five  or 
six  other  horses  march  on  each  side  of  the 
band — a  kind  of  adjutants,  whose  duty 
consists  in  hindering  any  individual  from 
quitting  the  ranks.  If  any  one  attempts  to 
straggle  either  from  hunger  or  fatigue,  he 
is  bitten  till  he  resumes  his  place,  and  the 
culprit  obeys  with  his  head  hanging  down. 
Three  or  four  chiefs  march  as  the  rear 
guard,  at  five  or  six  paces  from  the  troop. 

I  had  often  heard  at  Trinidad,  of  this 
discipline  among  the  wild  horses,  and  con- 
fess that  I  could  scarcely  believe  it ;  but 
what  I  have  just  stated  is  a  fact  which  I 
witnessed  twice  on  the  banks  of  the  Gua* 
ripiche,  where  I  encamped  five  days  for 
the  express  purpose  of  seeing  those  organ- 
ized troops  pass.  I  have  met  on  the  shores 
of  the  Orinoco,  herds  of  fifty  to  a  hundred 
wild  oxen ;  a  chief  always  marched  at  the 
head  and  another  at  the  rear.  The  people 
of  the  country  have  assured  me,  that  the 
wild  asses,  when  they  travel,  observe  the 
same  discipline  as  the  horses;  but  the 
mules,  though  they  also  live  in  troops,  are 
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continually  fighting  with  each  other,  and 
it  has  not  been  observed  that  they  have 
any  chief.  They,  however,  unite  at  the 
appearance  of  a  common  enemy,  and  dis- 
play still  more  trick  and  address  than  the 
horses,  in  avoiding  the  snares  which  are 
laid  for  catching  them,  and  also  for  escap- 
ing when  taken. 


THE  ENGLISH,  A  FOREIGN  TONGUE. 

We  extract  the  following  from  a  French 
#  paper : — 

"  An  etymologist  has  lately  published 
the  following  analysis  of  the  English  lan- 
guage; its  vocabulary,  he  says,  is  com- 
posed of  662 1  words  of  Latin  origin, 
4321  of  French,  2068  of  Saxon,  1288  of 
Greek,  660  of  Dutch,  229  of  Italian)  117 
of  German,  11  of  Gaelic,  83  of  Spanish, 
81  of  Danish,  18  of  Arabic,  besides  many 
others  of  ancient  Teutonic,  Hebrew,  Swe- 
dish, Portuguese,  Flemish,  Russian,  Egyp- 
tian, Persian,  Cimbrian,  and  Chinese !  ! 
The  same  etymologist  pretends  that  in 
Shakspeare,  Pope,  Swift,  and  Milton,  there 
are  not  many  more  than  a  hundred  words 
purely  English!" 

So  that  it  would  appear,  that  when 
we  meet  an  acquaintance  in  the  streets, 
and  accost  him  with  "  How  do  you  do  this 
morning  ?"  and  he  replies,  "  pretty  well, 
I  thank  you,"  we  are  probably  speaking 
half  a  dozen  languages  at  once.  What 
"  learned  Thebans"  we  must  be  I  In  this 
way,  a  man  who  has  a  tolerable  under- 
standing of  Dil worth's  Spelling  Book,  must 
be  no  inconsiderable  linguist;  while  one 
who  can  read  Johnson  At  sight,  must  be  a 
perfect  Polyglot.  The  poor  Burgois  gen- 
tilhomme,  was  quite  amazed  to  find  that 
he  had  been  speaking  prose  all  his  life 
without  knowing  it;  and  we  are  no  less 
astonished  on  discovering  that  we  had  been 
talking  Russian,  Egyptian,  Persian,  Cim- 
brian, Teutonic,  and  Chinese,  for  years, 
without  ever  having  dreamed  of  it.  There 
have  been  great  controversies  among  the 
learned,  as  to  what  was  that  formidable 
dialect,  which  arose  at  Babel,  out  of  the 
confusion  of  tongues;  but  after  this  dis- 
covery, we  can  have  no  doubt  that  it  is 
that  very  English,  which  we  all  speak, 
and  instead  of  High  Dutch,  which  some 
have  supposed  was  the  language  used  by 
Adam  in  paradise,  we  do  now  verily  be- 
lieve that  it  was  that  pure  English,  of 
which  so  few  traces  have  been  left. 

[I/nxisville  Advertiser. 


FAITH. 


( Extracted  frtm  Chateaubriand1  s  Beauties.) 

There  is  no'  power  but  in  conviction. 
What  wonder  a  small  band  of  troops,  per- 
suaded of  the  abilities  of  their  leader,  is 
capable  of  achieving !  Thirty-five  thou- 
sand Greeks  follow  Alexander  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  world ;  Laced aem on  commits 
her  destiny  to  the  hands  of  Lycurgus,  and 
Lacedsemon  becomes  the  wisest  of  cities ; 
Babylon  believes  that  she  is  formed  for 
greatness,  and  greatness  crowns  her  con- 
I  iideuce;  an  oracle  gives  the  empire  of  the 
■  universe  to  the  Romans,  and  the  Romans 
obtain  the  empire  of  the  universe ;  Colum- 
bus alone,  among  all  his  co temporaries, 
persists  in  believing  the  existence  of  a  new 
world,  and  a  new  world  rises  fropi  the  bo- 
som of  the  deep.  Friendship,  patriotism, 
love,  all  the  generous  sentiments,  are  like- 
wise a  species  of  faith.  It  was  because 
they  had  faith,  that  a  Codrus,  a  Pylades, 
a  Regulus,  an  Arria,  performed  prodigies. 
For  the  same  reason,  those  who  have  faith 
in  nothing,  who  treat  all  the  attachments 
of  the  soul  as  illusions,  who  consider  every 
noble  action  as  insanity  and  look  with 
pity  upon  the  warm  imagination  and  ten- 
der' sensibility  of  genius — for  the  same 
reason  such  hearts  will  never  achieve  any 
thing  great  or  generous;  their  only  belief 
is  in  matter  and  in  death,  and  they  are 
already  insensible  as  the  one,  and  cold 
and  icy  as  the  other. 


For  the  following  character  of  Wash- 
ington Irving,  the  classical  author  of  the 
Sketch  Book,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Port 
Folio.  It  is  to  be  regretted  a  more  minute 
biography  of  this  gentleman  has  not  been 
given. 

WASHINGTON  IRVING, 

"  Who  stands  at  the  head  of  American 
wits,  is  endued  with  a  keen  and  intuitive 
perception,  a  taste  the  most  delicate  and 
refined,  a  humour  rich  and  playful,  and  a 
mind  stored  with  brilliant  conceptions,  and 
ludicrous  combination  of  images,  which 
lash  with  sportive  severity,  the  reigning 
follies  of  the  day,  which  abound  in  fine 
touches  of  humour,  and  sparkle  with  the 
brightest  corruscations  of  wit. 

"  The  mental  powers  of  this  elegant  sa- 
tirist, were  early  ripened  into  excellence. 
Premature  exuberance  of  genius,  so  fre- 
quently portending  sterility,  was,  in  this 
instance,  the  forerunner  of  a  rich  and  fruit- 


ful harvest.  Mr.  taring's  acquirements  in 
polite  literature,  are  as  extensive  as  his 
imagination  is  boundless  and  excursive; 
bis  intellectual  features  bold,  yet  finely 
proportioned — like  the  Apollo  of  Belvi- 
dere,  unite  firmness  to  delicacy,  and 
strength  to  elegance. 

"  Id  his  manners  to  strangers  reserved, 
and  occasionally  labouring  under  slight 
embarrassments ;  he  is  easy,  open,  affable, 
and  communicative  to  the  companions  of 
bis  social  hours.  In  colloquial  entertain- 
ments, his  wit  seldom,  as  might  naturally 
be  expected,  flashes  on  the  brain,  or  kin- 
dles the  heart  into  merriment.  Deficient 
in  readiness  of  expression,  his  words  fol- 
low at  a  distance  the  celerity  of  his  con- 
ceptions. In  his  strictures  on  the  fine  arts, 
and  his  reflections  on  men  and  manners, 
he  displays  a  knowledge  of  polite  learning 
and  of  human  nature,  extensive,  critical, 
and  just." 


CURIOUS  LOVE  LETTER. 
Madam, 

Most  worthy  of  estimation !  after  long 
consideration,  and  much  meditation,  of 
the  great  reputation  you  possess  in  the  na- 
tion, I  have  a  strong  inclination  to  become 
your  relation*.  On.your  approbation -of  this 
declaration,  I  shall  make  a  preparation  to 
remove  my  situation  to  a  more  convenient 
station  to  profess  my  admiration,  and  if 
such  oblation  is  worthy  of  observation,  and 
can  obtain  commiseration,  it  will  be  an  ag- 
graodisation  beyond  all  calculation,  of  the 
joy  and  exultation,  of  yours, 

SANS  DISSIMULATION. 

THE  ANSWER. 
Sir, 

I  perused  your  oration  with  much  deli- 
beration, and  a  little  consternation,  at  the 
great  infatuation  of  your  weak  imagination 
to  show  such  veneration  on  so  slight  a  foun- 
dation. But  after  examination,  and  seri- 
ous contemplation,  I  suppose  your  anima- 
tion was  the  fruit  of  recreation,  or  had 
sprung  from  ostentation,  to  display  your 
education  by  an  odd  enumeration,  or  rather 
multiplication  of  words  of  the  same  termi- 
nation, though  of  great  variation,  in  each 
respective  signification. 

Now  without  disputation,  your  laborious 
application,  to  so  tedious  an  occupation, 
deserves  commendation,  and  thinking  imi- 
tation sufficient  gratification,  I  am,  with- 
out hesitation,  yours, 

MARY  MODERATION 
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FEODOR  AND  ALEXOWINA. 

A  Russian  Tale. 
In  a  lowly  cottage,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Irtisch,  dwelt  the  venerable  Schuvaloff, 
who  mourned  the  loss"  of  the  aged  partner 
of  his  days ;  of  his  sons,  who  had  been 
torn  from  him,  in  the  prime  of  youth,  by 
the  tyrannic  band  of  power ;  and  the  hum- 
ble habitation  in  which  he  had  treasured 
bis  little  store  of  comforts  against  declining 
age,  which  had  been  pillaged  and  burnt  to 
the  ground  in  an  incursion  of  the  Tartars. 
Yet  one  blessing  still  remained  ;  and  for 
her  sake  alone  he  looked  to  the  future 
with  apprehension.  This  was  the  youthful 
Alexowina,  the  daughter  of  his  eldest  son, 
the  commands  of  whose  lord  had  forced 
him  from  the  arms  of  his  wife ;  and  grief 
for  his  loss  soon  deprived  the  hopeless  in- 
fant of  a  mother. 

She  had  attained  her  fifteenth  year  5 
wild  as  the  deer  of  her  native  regions,  and 
pure  as  its  snows,  when  their  lord,  Count 
Ostrovitz,  for  some  offence  against  the 
state,  was  banished  into  Siberia,  but  re- 
ceived permission  to  take  his  peasants  with 
him.     Despair,  at  this  event,  seized  on 
Schuvaloff.  Amidst  all  his  misfortunes,  the 
hope  of  yielding  his  breath  on  the  estate 
endeared  to  him  by  youthful  remembrances, 
had  been  his  solace  5  and  the  conflict  of 
contending  passions  brought  on  a  fever. 
Alexowina  was  now  the  gentle  nurse,  as 
she  bad  been  the  sportive  companion  of 
the   good  old  man;   but,  seated  in  the 
mind,  his  disorder  yielded  not  to  her  cares, 
and  she  determined  on  presenting  herself 
to  the  new  lord,  and  entreating  him  to 
purchase  them  of  Ostrovitz.     She  hailed 
the  thought  with  rapture,  and  hastening  to 
the  castle  of  Count  Vladimir,  rushed  into 
his  presence,  and  knelt  before  him.     Her 
auburn  hair  floated  in  native  ringlets  over 
her  shoulders,  and  shaded  a  face  which 
beamed  with  intelligence  and  animation; 
and  in  artless  but  impressive  accents,  she 
told  her  simple  tale  of  sorrow,     Feodor, 
his  adopted  son,  who  was  present,  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  which  suffering  beauty 
causes,  joined  in  her  request.    The  Count 
smiled  at  his  fervour,  praised  the  filial 
power  of  Alexowina,  and  permitted  him 
to  assure  Schuvaloff  of  his  protection.  Her 
heart  was  too  full  for  utterance ;  she  kissed 
die  hand  of  her  benefactor,  and  eagerly 
returned  to  the  cottage,  followed  by  Feo- 
dor, whose  feelings  were  again  increased 
by  the  gratitude  of  Schuvaloff,  while  Alex- ll 


owina,  by  turns,  wept  and  danced  around 
him.  The  health  of  her  grandfather  now 
speedily  returned,  and  with  it  her  accus- 
tomed gaiety.  Feodor  was  her  constant 
companion;  the  artless  simplicity  of  her 
manners,  and  her  affectionate-  expressions 
of  gratitude  to  him,  had  won  his  heart. 
During  the  short  Russian  summer,  they 
rambled  together  on  the  shelving  banks  of 
the  rapid  Irtisch;  and  in  the  season  of 
snows,  he  guided  her  across  the  frozen 
deserts  in  his  sledge,  till  evening  came ; 
when  seated  around  the  stove,  he  delighted 
to  pour  the  tale  of  instruction  into  her  ear. 
Thus  rapidly  and  delightfully  passed  the 
hours,  till  Count  Vladimir  declared  to 
Feodor  his  intentions  that  he  should  travel. 
But  in  vain  did  he  look  for  his  usual  grate- 
ful acquiescence  to  his  will :  convulsive 
sobs  burst  from  his  bosom ;  he  fell  at  his 
feet;  owned  his  passion  for  Alexowina; 
and  while  he  dared  not  hope  he  would  ap* 
prove,  conjured  him  not  to  send  him  away. 
That  the  child  of  his  friend,  the  son  of 
his  adoption,  should  avow  his  affection  for 
a  peasant  girl,  surprised  and  enraged  the 
Count ;  but  he  knew  that  love  never  lis- 
tened to  the  dictates  of  reason  :  he,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  temporize;  and,  telling 
Feodor  he  would  consider  farther  what  he 
had  been  saying,  determined  to  remove  to 
a  distance  the  cause  of  his  fears.  What 
were  then  the  feelings  of  Schuvaloff,  when 
he  again  saw  bis  cottage  entered  by  force, 
and  himself  and  Alexowina  carried  away 
prisoners! 

The  soul  of  Vladimir  spurnejl+the  idea 
of  wanton  cruelty ;  while  Alexowina  was 
watching  by  his  couch  with  anxious  atten- 
tion. When  the  Count  entered,  she  shriek- 
ed, and  started  from  her  seat :  the  noise 
awoke  him.  The  Count  advanced  to  the 
couch,--but  what  was  her  surprise  when, 
after  gazing  a  few  moments,  he  rushed 
forwards  and — u Oh  !  my  Father!"  burst 
from  his  lips. 

It  was,  indeed,  the  eldest  son  of  Schu- 
valoff, the  father  of  Alexowina,  who,  by 
his  valor,  and  the  favour  of  his  sovereign, 
had  obtained  the  rank  he  now  held.  But, 
not  unmindful  of  his  parents,  he  had,  at 
his  first  advancement,  sent  a  friend  to  in- 
quire for  them ;  from  whom  he  learned 
that  they  had  been  made  captives,  when 
their  cottage  was  destroyed  :  that  affection 
for  the  scenes  of  his  youth  had  caused  him 
to  purchase  that  estate,  and  on  the  spot  of 
his  birth  he  had  built  a  house,  whither  he  j 


meant  to  retire  on  the  marriage  of  Feodor. 
Need  I  add,  that,  delighted  to  find  in  Alex- 
owina a  daughter  worthy  of  the  mother 
of  whom  he  had  never  ceased  to  mourn, 
he  joyfully  consented  to  her  union  with 
the  noble-minded  Feodor,  who  was  re- 
joiced to  find,  in  the  choice  of  his  heart, 
the  daughter  of  his  benefactor ;  and  peace 
and  happiness  crowned  an  union  formed: 
on  the  basts  of  virtue. 


MARRY  OR  HANG. 

In  Walter  Scotfs  aocount  of  Ellbank 
Tower,  Peebles-shire,  a  very  amusing  in- 
cident is- related  of  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
Mr.  Walter  Scott : — 

"William  Scott,  (afterwards  Sir  William)  < 
undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Mur- 
rays  of  Elibank,  whose  property  lay  a  few 
miles  distant.  He  found  the  enemy  upon- 
their  guard;  was  defeated  and  made  pri- 
soner in  the  act  of  driving  off  the  cattle, 
which  he  had  collected  for  that  purpose. 
Sir  Gideon  Murray  conducted  bis  prisoner 
to  the  Castle,  where  his  lady  received  him 
with  congratulations  on  his  victory,  and 
inquiries  concerning  the  fate  to  which  he 
destined  his  prisoner.  <  The  gallows/  an- 
swered Sir  Gideon,  i  to  the  gallows  with 
the  murderer  !'  '  Hout  na,  Sir  Gideon/ 
answered  the  considerate  matron,  in  her 
vernacular  idiom,  '  would  you  hang  the 
winsome  young  Laird  of  Harden,  when 
we  have  three  ill-favoured  daughters  to 
marry  ?'  i  Right/  answered  the  Baron, 
who  catched  at  the  idea,  '  he  shall  either 
marry  our  daughter,  Mickle-mouthed  Meg, 
or  strap  for  it.'  Upon  this  alternative 
being  proposed  to  the  prisoner,  he,  upon 
the  first  view  of  the  case,  strongly  prefer- 
red the  gibbet  to  i  Mickle-mouthed  Meg/ 
for  such  was  the  nick-name  of  the  young 
lady,  whose  real  name  was  Agnes.  But. 
at  length,  when  he  was  literally  led  forth 
to  execution,  and  saw  no  other  chance  of 
escape,  he  retracted  his  ungallant  resolu- 
tion, and  preferred  the  typical  noose  of 
matrimony  to  the  literal  cord  o£  hemp. — 
Such  is  the  tradition^  recorded  in  both 
families,  and  often  jocularly  referred  to 
upon  the  borders.  It  may  be  necessary, 
to  add,  that  Mickle-mouthed  Meg,  and  her 
husband,  were  a  happy. and  loving  pair,, 
and  had  a  very  large  family.7' 


Hope  is  a  very  pleasant  breakfast,  a 
tolerable  dinner,  but. a  very  bad  supper. 
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UNION  ACADEMY. 

looted  at  JVo.  65  ChryUie-street,  between  Pump 

and  Hester*  nets. 

This  seminary  was  opened  Tor  the  recep- 
tion of  pupils  in  the  spring  of  1815,  hi  a 
pleasant  and  healthful  situation,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mer- 
chant, who,  with  never  less  than  one, 
and  generally  two  assistants,  have  been 
successfully  engaged  until  the  present  time; 
during  the  whole  of  which  period,  the 
school  has  continued  to  flourish,  insomuch, 
that  an  extensive  addition  was  built  in  the 
spring  of  1819,  for  the  better  accommoda- 
tion of  the  increasing  number  of  young 
ladies,  who  wished  to  become  scholars. 

The  course  of  instruction  pursued,  em- 
braces all  the  branches  of  a  regular  English 
education,  including  plain  and  ornamental 
needle-work,  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
^English  grammar  and  composition,  arith- 
metic, geography  with  the  projection  of 
maps,  on  mathematical  principles,  and 
use  of  the  globes,  ancient  and  modern  his- 
tory, book-keeping  by  single  and  double 
entry,  &c.  together  with  a  thorough  course 
of  the  French  and  Latin  languages. 

The  female  school,  which  was  intended 
to  be  limited,  has  varied  generally  from 
forty  to  sixty  pupils;  at  present,  as  is 
usual  at  this  season,  a  considerable  number 
have  gone  to  the  country,  and  are  not  ex- 
pected to  return  until  the  termination  of  the 
annual  vacation  in  August.  The  pupils 
are  divided  into  classes  according  to  their 
attainments,  and  honorary  places  assigned 
to  those  who  excel  by  application  to  study, 
and  becoming  deportment. 

Each  class  is  critically  examined  in  the 
proficiency  made  in  their  studies  once  a 
week.  In  addition  to  which,  there  is  one 
public  and  general  examination,  annually 
in  May ;  to  which  parents,  teachers,  and 
literary  persous  generally,  are  invited  to 
attend  and  interrogate  the  pupils. 

The  French  language  is  taught  by  Mr. 
Moura,  a  French  gentleman,  recently  from 
the  university  of  Paris,  who,  we  are  happy 
to  inform  the  public,  oombines  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  long  experience  4n  his  profes- 
sion, with  the  best  modern  and  improved 
systems  of  communicating  solid  and  lasting 
instruction.  Several  pupils  who  have  been 
under  the  instruction  of  this  gentleman,  in 
this  seminary,  translate  the  language  rea- 
dily, write  it  correctly,  and  speak  it  flu- 
ently. 


ON  FEMALE  BENEVOLENCE. 

Nature  b  equally  indulgent  to  every 
rank  in  life.  A  s  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
she  has  made  the  sweetest  flowers  the 
most  common ;  so  tn  the  moral  world  she 
has  placed  the  lovely  virtue  which  conduces 
most  to  human  happiness,  equally  within 
the  reach  and  cultivation  of  the  rich  and  of 
the  poor. 

Benevolence  may  be  considered  as  the 
rose,  which  is  found  as  beautiful  and  as 
fragrant  in  the  narrow  border  of  the  cot- 
tager, as  in  the  ample  and  magnificent 
garden  of  the  noble. 

Charity  is  a  theme  ou  which  the  sub- 
limest  spirits  have  often,  and  ably  dis- 
coursed. Many  admirable  things  have 
been  written  on  this  lovely  president  of  the 
angelic  virtues. 

That  generous  compassion  which  inter- 
ests the  heart  in  the  misfortune  of  others, 
is  more  particlarly  the  portion  of  women. 
Their  sensibility  revolts  at  the  presence  of 
distress  and  pain.  Objects  of  misery  and 
aversion  discompose  the  soft  indulgence 
of  their  minds.  Their  souls  are  more  hurt 
by  images  of  sorrow,  than  tormented  by 
their  own  delicacy  of  feeling — tbey,  there- 
fore, must  be  very  anxious  to  afford  relief. 
They  possess,  besides,  in  a  high  degree,  that 
instinctive  feeling  which  operates  without 
reasoning,  and  they  often  relieve  while 
men  deliberate.  Their  benevolence  is  per- 
haps less  rational,  but  it  is  more  active — 
it  is  also  more  attentive  and  more  tender. 

What  woman  has  ever  been  wanting  in 
commissefaijon  to  the  Unfortunate  ? 


"  When  I  visited  your  father,  he  received 
me  in  his  library,  and  on  taking  my  leave, 
showed  me  a  shorter  way  out  through  a 
narrow  passage,  which  was  crossed  by  a 
beam  over  head  :  we  were  still  talking  as 
I  withdrew,  he  accompanying  me  behind, 
and  I  turning  partly  towards  him,  when 
he  said  hastily,  'stoop,  stoop.'  I  did  not 
understand  him  till  I  felt  my  head  hitagainst 
the  beam.  He  was  a  man  who  never 
missed  an  occasion  of  giving  instruction ; 
and  upon  this  he  said  to  me — *  You  are 
young,  and  have  the  world  before  you, 
stoop  as  you  go  through  it,  and  you  will 
miss  many  hard  thumps.9  This  advice, 
thus  beat  into  my  head,  has  frequently 
been  of  use  to  me ;  I  often  think  of  it  when 
I  see  pride  mortified,  and  misfortunes 
brought  upon  the  people  by  carrying  their 
heads  too  high."  [dr.  franklin. 


THE  WRONG  SIDE. 

Anecdote  of  t%  Scotch  Lawyer.— An  ad- 
vocate, yet  living,  Is  said,  in  a  state  of  ha- 
ziness, to  have  forgotten  for  which  party, 
in  a  particular  cause,  he  bad  been  retained ; 
and,  to  the  unutterable  amazement  of  the 
agent  that  had  feed  him,  and  the  absolute 
horror  of  the  poor  client  behind,  to  have 
uttered  a  long  speech  exactly  in  the  teeth 
of  the  interest  be  had  been  hired  to  defend. 
Such  was  the  zeal  of  his  eloquence,  that 
no  whispered  remonstrance  from  the  rear, 
no  tugging  at  the  elbow,  could  stop  him  in 
medio  gitrdite  dicene.  But  just  as  he  was 
about  to  sit  down,  the  trembling  writer  (at- 
torney) put  a  slip  of  paper  into  his  hands, 
with  these  plain  words : — "  You  have  plead 
for  the  wrong  party  $"  whereupon,  with  an 
air  of  infinite  composure,  he  resumed  the 
thread  of  his  oration,  saying,-  "  Such,  my 
lord,  is  the  statement  which  you  will  pro- 
bably hear  from  my  brother  on  the  opposite 
side  of  this  case.  I  shall  now  beg  leave, 
in  a  very  few  words,  to  show  your  lordship 
how  utterly  untenable  are  the  principles, 
and  how  distorted  are  the  facts,  upon  which 
this  very  specious  statement  has  proceeded." 
And  so  he  went  once  more  over  the  same 
ground,  and  did  not  take  his  seat  until  he 
had  most  energetically  refuted  hirmelf  from 
one  end  of  his  former  pleading  to  another. 

Excellent  Carrot  Soup. — In  a  gallon  of 
the  liquor  which  has  boiled  a  leg  or  other 
large  piece  of  mutton  or  beef,  put  a  couple 
of  onions  with  or  without  a  sliced  beet-root, 
some  pepper  and  salt,  and  a  few  beef  bones. 
AfteT -stewing  them  together  two  or  three 
hours,  pour  the  strained  soup  on  seven  or 
eight  large  carrots,  nicely  scraped  and  cut 
in  thin  slices ;  and  boil  \tt  till  the  carrots 
are  sufficiently  soft  for  all  the  red  part  of 
them  to  be  pulped  through  a  hair  sieve 
with  the  assistance  of  a  couple  of  wooden 
spoons  to  force  their  way.  The  pulp  is 
then  to  be  boiled  with  the  soup,  till  it  is 
almost  as  thick  as  if  it  were  made  with 
peas ;  when,  being  seasoned  with  salt  and 
Cayenne  pepper,  it  is  to  be  served  up. 
This  will  not  only  be  of  a  pleasing  co- 
lour, but  of  a  very  agreeable  taste,  if  pro- 
perly made  with  plenty  of  goad  carrots. 
It  is,  in  fact,  an  elegant  soup,  without 
being  at  all  extravagant. 

You  may  be  sure  a  woman  loves  a  mao, 
when  she  uses  his  expressions,  tells  his 
stories,  or  imitates  his  manner. 
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A  LIKENESS. 

Ye  art  alike !  and  yet  'twere  vain 
To  say  what  likeness  I  discover) 

For  that  which  seems  to  me  so  plain, 
Was  never  seen  by  any  other. 

'Tis  not  in  figure,  voice,  or  face, 
In  no  one  feature  can  I  place  it ; 

It  dwells  in  no  peculiar  grace, 
Aud  yet  how  plainly  I  can  trace  it! 

I  trace  it  in  the  transient  smile, 
The  ever-varying  quick  expression ; 

Tet  as  1  look,  'tis  gone  the  while, 
And  I  alone  retain  the  impression. 

HARRIET. 


FOR  THE   LADIES'   UTERARY   CAB1XET. 

BUNKER-HILL. 

Scenes  of  my  childhood,  how  swiftly  ye  fled ! 

Moments  of  transport,  bow  quickly  ye  va- 
nish'd! 
Tet  ne'er  to  my  heart  can  your  memory  be  dead, 

Or  the  lov'd  recollections  of  infancy  banish  'd. 

Oft  I  review  each  lone  grotto  and  rill, 
Each  fav'rite  retreat  where  at  evening  I  rov'd, 

Or  dim'd  the  ascent  of  some  "  vcind-btattn  hill" 
To  gaze  on  the  objects  so  tenderly  lov'd.  x 

At  distance,  envelop'd  in  twilight's  dim  shade, 
Was  a  view  that  excited  the  patriot  swell ; 

The  grave  where  the  martyrs  of  freedom  are 
laid, 
Tbe  hill  where  my  fathers  for  liberty  fell. 

Martyrs  of  liberty !  bled  ye  in  vain  ? 

No ! — for  ye  fought,  and  ye  perish'd  with  glory, 
Aud  gratitude  over  the  tomb  of  the  slain, 

Has  a  monument  rear'd,  and  embhuson'd  the 
story. 

>"or  for  Warren  alone,  the  proud  boast  of  tbe 
brave, 
Shall  Fame's  mighty  trumpet  In  ecstasy  swell; 
Columbia  shall  hallow  each  patriot's  grave, 
Though  unhonour'd  he  fought,  undistinguith'd 
befell. 

For  me,  as  the  scenes  of  my  youth  I  review, 
Or  the  lov'd  recollections  of  childhood  recal, 

i  sigh  shall  be  breath'd,  martyr'd  heroes  for  you, 
And  a  tear  of  regret  for  your  memory  fall. 
CAROLINE  MATILDA. 


Pensive  Strcphon,  cease  repining, 

Give  thy  injur'd  stars  their  due; 
There's  no  room  for  all  this  pining, 

Be  Dorinda  false  or  true. 
If  she  feeds  a  faithful  passion, 

Canst  thou  call  thy  fortune  cross? 
And  if  sway'd  by  whim  or  passion, 

Let  her. leave  thee,  where's  the  loss? 


FOR  THE  LADIES*  LITERARY   CABINET. 
_ __  i 

TO  ELLA 

Know'st  what  thou  askest,  Ella?— say ! 
And  would'st  thou  throw  thy  peace  away, 

To  sympathize  with  me  ? 
Could  thy  enthusiastic  seal, 
Feel  what  1  long  have  felt,  and  feel, 

O !  it  were  death  to  thee ! 

'Twere  to  endure  within  tny  heart, 
The  dull  accumulating  smart, 

Of  speechless  agony ; — 
To  feel  thou  hadst  outliv'd  thy  life, 
And  what  remain'd  was  desp'rate  strife, 

Of  dark  calamity ! 

O !  'twere  to  feel  as  though  the  chills 
Of  life's  interminable  ills, 

Had  petrified  thy  heart ; 
Till  feeling,  it  seem'd  not  to  feel. 
Seeking  in  wo's  excess  its  weal, 

And  cherishing  its  smart  f 

While  ever,  as  to  blast  thy  sight, 
Some  charm,  surviving  nature's  blight, 

Would  cross  thy  gloomy  way, 
To  tell  thee  what  thou  once  hadst  been, 
And  what  thou  canst  not  be  again 

In  life's  remaining  day. 

It  were  to  be  like  one  intent . 
Upon  a  ruin'd  monument^ 

Stretching  his  aching  eyes 
Till  sight  is  lost  in  distance  dim — 
Where  all  that  once  was  all  to  him, 
,  In  desolation  lies* 

Twere  to  be  damn'*  /—Oh !  'twere  to  be 
O'erwhelm'd  in  the  extremity 

Of  nature's  wretchedness ! 
And  yet  to  feel  an  inward  flame, 
Defying  even  hell  to  tame, 

Grow  stronger  from  excess. 

Leave  me  alone ! — I "  scorn"  thee  not ! 
But  leave  me  to  my  joyless  lot— 

Thou  canMt  not  bring  relief; 
And  the  condolence  thou  would'st  pour, 
Does  only  aggravate  tbe  more, 

W hut  now  is  more  than'grief ! 

If  He  who  made  me  heed  my  prayer, 
What  I  have  borne,  I  still  can  bear, 

Nor  bend  beneath  its  weight ; 
And  my  petition  half  shall  be 
For  those  who  have  vindictively 

Pursued  me  with  their  hate ! 

G.  of  New-Jersey. 
JfUy  15,  1820. 

A  cannon  ball,  one  bloody  day, 

Took  a  poor  sailor's  leg  away ; 

And  as  on's 'comrade's  back  he  made  off, 

A  second  fairly  took  his  head  off. 

The  fellow  on  this  odd  emergence, 

Carries  him  pick-pack  to  the  surgeons : 

"  What !"  cries  the  doctor,  "  are  you  drank, 

To  bring  me  here  a  headless  trunk !" 

"  A  lying  dog !"  cries  Jack—"  he  said 

His  leg  was  off,  and  not  his  head/* 
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The  world  was  sad !— the  garden  was  a  wild ! 
And  man,  tbe  hermit,  sigh'd,  till  woman  smil'd. 
Pleasure*  of  Hope. 

In  happier  hours,  ere  my  hopes  had  decayed, 
Or  misfortune  had  wither'd  the  bloom  of  the 
heart, 
As  through  the  fair  garden  of  life  I  have  strayed, 
AH  charm 'd-with  the  beautiesof  nature  and  art; 
I  have  mark'd  one  bright  flower  which  embel- 
lish'd  the  ground, 
All  lovely  and  blooming,  unchangeably  fair  ; 
And  I  said,  if  there's  beauty  on  earth  to  be  found, 
It  is  there,  it  is  there  ! 

The  south  wind  came  o'er  in  the  warm  tide  of 

Giving  odour,  and  stealing,'  and  sighing  away; 
And  Zephyr  around  drooped  bis  gossamer  wing, 
And  linger'd  to  revel  the  bright  summer  day ; 
Beneath  the  rude- tempest,  when  darkly  sent 
forth, 
All  meekly  it  bowed,  but  to  rise  still  more  fair! 
And  I  said,  sure  if  loveliness  dwells  apon  earth, 
It  is  there,  it  is  there! 

The  bosom  of  sorrow  forgot  there  its  sigh, 
Smiles  piay'd  o'er  tbe  brow,  dark  for  many  an 
hour, 
And  the  tear  that  impear1*d  Sensibility's  eye, 
Disappeared  with  the  glance,  like  tbe  dew  of 
that  flower. 
So  lovely  in  blossom !  so  rich  in  perfnme ! 

In  power  o'er  the  senses  so  sovereign  and  rare; 
O !  I  said,  if  there's  virtue  in  aught  of  earth's 
bloom, 

It  is  there,  it  is  there! 

That  beauty,  that  loveliness,  dwells  but  with  thee, 
0,  woman !  earth's  flower  of  perennial  bloom! 
The  pole  star  that  guides  through  life's  boisterous 
sea, 
Thou  sbed'st  thy  pure  beams  o'er  Us  darkness 
and  gloom. 
Thy  bosom  hath  balm  for  tbe  wounds  of  the  heart,. 
Like  Nepenthe's  fair  fount,  sweet  oblivion  of 
care; 
If  earth  hath  a  treasure  which  bliss  may  impart, 
It  is  there,  it  is  there! 

O,  woman !  'tis  to  thy  enchantment  we  owe 

The  sunshine  of  joy  which  illumines  our  sky ; 

No  landscape  would  brighten,  no  vision  would' 

glow, 

Were  its  magic  not  caught  from  the  charm  of 

thine  eye. 

The  talisman  of  rapture,  thy  smile  can  draw  forth 

The  hearts  hidden  treasures,  voluptuous  and 

rare : 
And  O,  if  there's  bliss  to  be  found  upon  earth, 
It  is  there,  it  is  there! 

JAQUES. 


•  O,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south, 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing,  and  giving  odour. 

Txelfth  Wight: 
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TOR^- 

Go,  lovely  maid.'  to  other  climes  ; 

I  cannot  from  thee  coldly  part ! 
The  thought  of  blissful — by-gone  times. 

Rush  on  the  soul  and  thrill  the  heart. 
In  foreign  land)  when  far  away, 

My  tears  shall  trace  these  lovely  lines ; 
I'll  joy  to  see  the  painter's  sway, 

Portraying  charms  as  bright  as  thine. 

Go,  lovely  maid!  in  moments  gay, 

Oh !  sometimes  sigh  for  home  and  friend* ! 
And  when  thou  hear'st  fond  minstrel's  lay, 

Think  'tis  the  song  thy  lover  sends ! 
When  cold  breeze  fans  in  summer  hour, 

Thy  cheek,  like  the  young  rose,  glowing, 
Think  'tis  the  sigh  from  Love's  pure  bower, 

Soft  on  Zephyr's  pinions  flowing.  - 

Go,  lovely  moid !  on  ocean's  wave, 

My  breath  shall  fill  thy  canvass  sail! 
Should  tempest  round  thee  madly  rave, 

My  care  shall  hush  the  storm's  loud  wail ! 
Should  fortune  smile  upon  thee  there, 

And  lead  to  rapture -beaming  bowers, 
A  kindred  charm  shall  swell  too  here. 

And  strew  the  path  with  living  flowers. 


Go,  lovely  ttutid !  should  storm  of  fate, 

Thy  rose  of  fortune  blast  and  blight, 
When  thy  hope's  bower  grows  desolate, 

And  former  friends  thy  sorrows  slight ; 
Oh !  then*  when  battling  with  Despair, 

Fly  to  these  fond,  protecting  arms ! 
Tlndlovc,  and  joy,  and  refuge,  there, 

Free  from  dark  fate  and  wo's  alarms. 

Go,  lovely  maid !  and  fare  thee  well — 

A  long,  perchance  a  last  adieu ! 
With  love's  sad  tear,  and  bosom  swell, 

f  ne'er  shall  cease  to  think  of  you ! 
When  other  suiters  round  thee  throng, 

And  other  lovers  bend  the  knee — 
When  FlaU'ry  weaves  her  summer  song — 

Oh  !  sometimes  deign  to  think  of  me ! 

MAD  POET. 


THE  CAP. 

-  A  handsome  Cap !"  cries  old  Miss  Prae ; 

"  Ma'am,"  says  the  milliner, "  'tis  new  /" 

"  Charlotte,  just  pin  it  on,  my  dear," — 

"  You'll  like  it,  ma'am,  I'm  very  clear." 

*<  'Tis  pretty !  1  must  really  say : 

You'll  send  it  home  some  time  to-day." 

The  Cap  is  sent — tried  on  at  night — 

"  Oh,  dear !"  says  Prue,  "  a  horrid  fright ! 

I'm  sure  it  cannot  be  the  same  ; 

So,  Betty,  take  it  whence  it  came." 

The  Cap's  return'd,  and  angry  Prue 

Next  morn,  betimes,  appears  in  view ; 

Again  the  Cap  on  Charlotte's  tried ; 

Again  'tis  pretty — undented  ! — 

"  But  how,"  says  Prue,  "  could  all  this  bap  ? 

The  deuce  is  surely  in  the  Cap  /" 

But  never  thought,  though  nothing's  clearer, 

The  fault  was  onlv  in  the— wearer! 


NEW-YORK, 

SATURDAY,  JULY  22,  1820. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  little  poetical  effusion  which  appeared  in 
our  last,  under  the  signature  of  Ella,  has  drawn 
a  communication  from  some  other  Ella,  who 
complains  bitterly  of  the  liberty  taken  by  our 
fair  correspondent,  in  using  the  same  signature. 
We  are  sincerely  sorry  that  the  lady  is  offended, 
but  assure  her,  on  the  faith  of  an  editor,  that, 
notwithstanding  her  signature  "  has  been  jo  long 
established,  and  so  generally  known,  it  was  abso- 
lutely assumed,  by  our  Ella,  "  in  ignorance"  and 
inuocence. 

The  Origin  of  Love  shall  have  a  place ;  so  shall 
the  effusions  of  R.  and  P.  of  Long-Island. 

The  Death  of  Joshua  is  well  written,  and  shall 
have  a  place  as  soon  as  our  other  engagements 
will  permit. 

The  poetical  favour  of  Fidklio  was  not  seen 
by  the  editor  until  Friday  last,  although  dated 
the  12th  instant.  The  writer  prays  us  to  observe 
that  " silence  is  the  order  of  the  day;"  but  he 
need  be  under  no  apprehensions — "the  dead 
tell  no  tales." 

George  is  welcome. 

We  have  many  valuable  communications  on 
hand,  which  shall  all  appear  in  their  turns. 

FOURTH  OF  JULY. 

Society  and  manners. — The  recent  celebration 
of  Independence  has  been  observed,  in  many 
places,  in  a  manner  which  it  were  much  to  be 
wished  was  more  common  throughout  the  coun 
try.  There  can  be  no  rational  objection  to  the 
participation  of  the  Ladies  in  the  enjoyments  of 
that  great  national  and  festive  occasion  ;  and  we 
are  much  gratified  in  observing  that  the  western 
district  of  this  state  has,  in  many  instances, 
given  an  example  which  will  undoubtedly  be 
followed. 

At  Canandaigua,  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred ladies  and  gentlemen  repaired  to  Academy 
Qrove,  as  a  tea-party,  after  which  they  were 
arranged  for  a  promenade,  and  marched  through 
the  grove  to  the  music  of  a  band.  A  cotillion 
party  of  old  and  young  sported  on '  the  toe  elastic' 
in  another  part  of  the  grove. 

From  Ithaca,  a  party  of  two  hundred  ladies 
and  gentlemen  took  an  excursion  on  the  lake,  in 
a  steam-boat,  and  dined  on  board. 

At  Batavia,  a  great  number  of  ladies  joined  in 
the  procession,  and  afterwards  partook  of  a  well- 
served  collation,  under  a  bower.  | 

With  those  who  value  the  manners  and  morals 
of  society,  these  circumstances  will  not  be  over- 
looked ;  and  we  trust  that,  at  some  period  here- 
after, the  absence  of  party  spirit,  and  the  presence 
of  the  ladies,  will  give  to  this  national  festival  a 
heightened  interest  with  every  citixen. 

Columbian. 
v     ~— 

The  Humane  Society  of  Massachusetts  have 
presented  a  gold  medal  to  Major  Bartleuian,  of 
the  British  Marine  Corps,  for  saving,  at  great 
personal  hazard,  the  life  of  a  man  who  was 
drowning  at  Eastport. 


Literary.— A  new  poetic  work,  said  to  possess 
raneh  excellence,  and  entitled  "  The  Pleasures  of 
Religion,"  by  a  lady  of  this  city,  b  now  in  the 
press  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Van  Winkle. 

VEVAY,  (Indiana)  June  22. 
The  Vineyard.— The  present  crop  of  grapes 
premises  a  more  abundant  yield  than  that  of  the 
last  season.  There  are  about  twenty -four  acres 
under  vulture,  which,  at  the  last  vintage,  yielded 
upwards  of  five  thousand  gallons  of  wine,  besides 
a  vast  quantity  of  grapes  used  for  other  purposes 
The  situation  Is  delightful,  running  parallel  with 
the  river.  It  is  the  admiration  of  strangers,  and 
a  grateful  retreat  to  those  who  live  in  its  vicinity 
The  intelligent  traveller,  while  be  rests  from  the 
fatigues  of  his  journey,  finds  a  source  of  true 
gratification,  mingled  with  delight,  in  contem- 
plating the  beauties  of  nature  and  art,  which  are 
here  so  happily  blended,  the  abode  of  rural  fe- 
licity. 

The  Connecticut  Mirror  proposes  to  give,  at 
length,  an  account  of  the  trial  of  the  Witchtmin 
Connecticut.  The  papers  relative  to  this  subject 
have  been  lost  for  a  century  or  more,  and  the 
general  sentiment  now  is,  that  no  trials  of  this 
kind  ever  took  place  in  the  colonies  of  New- 
Haven  or  Connecticut.  A  minute  account  of 
these  trials,  together  with  the  testimony  of  nu- 
merous witnesses,  has  lately  been  discovered 
among  the  ancient  manuscripts  belonging  to  the 
Wyllys  family,  of  Hartford.  As  soon  as  we  can 
find  leisure,  says  the  Mirror,  to  arrange  and 
transcribe  these  antiquated  documents,  they  shall 
be  laid  before  our  readers.— New-Jla*cn  Beg. 

The  friends  of  American  Manufactures  win  be 
gratified  by  viewing  the  elegant  specimens  of 
Cut  and  Moulded  Glass  ware,  (manufactured  at 
Boston,)  at  the  store  of  Mr.  Elisha  Cenant,  in 
Chapel-street,  and  those  who  may  be  disposed 
to  foster  the  genius  of  our  own  countrymen,  and 
also  those  who  would  economise  in  the  neces- 
sary article  of  glass,  would  dp  well  to  call  and 
examine  for  themselves.  Moulded  decanters, 
pitchers,  tumblers,  salts,  he.  in  appearance 
almost  equal  to  cut,  are  to  be  purchased  for  less 
than  the  duties  on  similar  imported  articles.— lb. 


MARRIED, 

At  Jamaica,  (L.  I.)  on  Tuesday,  the  11th  inst, 
by  the  Rev.  Gilbert  H.  Say  res,  Mr.  Edward  Cos- 
sart,  to  Miss  Adelaide  Cornell. 

At  Marblebead,  Mr.  Isaac  Wyman,  aged  64 
years,  to  Miss  Ingalls,  aged  30. 

At  Boston,  Mr.  Joseph  Powers,  a  hero -of  the 
revolution,  to  widow  Elizabeth  Euenson. 


DIED, 

On  Sunday  last,  Miss  Martha  C.  Pear?all,  seed 
18  years,  daughter  of  Wm.  Pearsall,  of  this  city. 

On  Sunday  last,  Miss  Margaret  Miller,  aged  20 
years,  daughter  of  Thomas  Miller. 
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RESIGN  ATION, 

AN  ORIGINAL  TALE. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

Matilda  was  the  first  who  reached  the 
chamber  of  her  sister,  whom  she  found 
senseless  on  a  sofa,  to  which  she  had  been 
supported  by  her  female  attendant*  Mrs. 
Freeman,  Adelaide,  and  several  of  the 
other  ladies,  now  eagerly  united  in  admi- 
nistering such  restoratives  as  are  generally 
employed  on  such  occasions;  but  it  was 
several  minutes  before  any  indications  of 
returning  sensation  could  be  perceived.  In 
the  mean  time,  her  attendant  was  question- 
ed as  to  the  probable  cause  of  this  sudden 
indisposition;  but  that  was  a  point  on 
which  she  professed  to  be  as  ignorant  as 
(he  rest.  The  substance  of  her  informa- 
tion was  the  following,  "  Miss  Pembertoo, 
she  said,  had  appeared  to  be  in  remarka- 
ble good  health  and  spirits,  all  the  morn- 
ing; and  particularly  so,  while  she  was 
assisting  her  to  dress  for  the  wedding. 
While  thus  engaged  at  her  toilet,  a  scrap 
of  paper,  which  had  fallen  from  one  of  her 
curls,  seemed  suddenly  to  attract  her  atten- 
tion. She  examined  it  attentively,  and 
then  eagerly  called  for  the  newspaper  from 
which  it  had  been  torn.  After  succeeding 
in  matching  it,  she  commenced  reading 
the  mutilated  article,  when  she  was  seized 
with  (he  fit  under  which  she  was  now  suf- 


Augusta  at  length  slowly  opened  her 
eyes,  and  threw  them  wildly  around  the 
room,  until  they  rested  on  the  fatal  paper, 
which  was  now  in  the  hands  of  Matilda. 

"  Give  it  meP9  exclaimed  the  almost 
frantic  sufferer.  "  It  is  false — he  is  noble ! 
they  dare  not  condemn  him." 

She  now  made  an  attempt  to  dart  from 
her  supporters,  in  order  to  recover  the 
paper  of  her  sister ;  but  she  was  forcibly 
detained  on  the  supposition  that  her  intel- 
lect was  disordered,  and  a  consequent  ap- 
prehension that  Matilda  might  suffer  from 


a  maniac  violence,  of  which  she  seemed 
to  be  the  object.  In  the  mean  time,  Au- 
gusta continued  to  exclaim  with  increased 
vehemence, "  Savages !  barbarians !  let  me 
go—  I  must  fly  to  save  him !  Why  do  you 
detain  me,  when  my  dear  Antony  is  in 
danger  ?  Oh !  you  do  not  know  him !  He 
is  innocent,  indeed  he.  is !" 

A  deluge  of  tears  here  fortunately  came 
to  her  relief,  which  she  shed  on  the  bosom 
of  her  aunt,  with  whom  she  requested  to 
be  left  alone.  The  rest  of  the  party  con- 
sequently descended  to  the  hall  below, 
and  rejoined  the  gay  circle  who  were  there 
assembled. 

Augusta  now,  for  the  first  time,  con- 
fided to  a  human  ear  the  secret  of  her  un- 
fortunate attachment  and  clandestine  en- 
gagement. She  then  referred  her  aunt  to 
the  fatal  newspaper  paragraph  which  had  at 
once  blasted  all  her  fondly  cherished  hopes, 
and  entailed  on  her  the  lasting  pangs  of 
disappointment,  mortification,  and  disgrace, 


lowing  is  a  transcript,  was  (and  may  he 
still)  found  in  the  Mercantile  Advertiser 
of  that  morning,  August  10,  1810. 

"  On  Wednesday  last,  at  the  court  of 
general  sessions  of  the  peace  now  holding 
in  this  city,  came  on  the  trial  of  Anthony 
Morales,  calling  himself  "  general  Antho- 
ny Morale*,  charge  dee  of  aires  and  con- 
suUgeneral  of  hie  majesty  the  king  of 
Holland,  residing  near  the  government  of 
the  United  State*,"  on  an  Indictment  for 
obtaining,  by  fake  pretences,  from  Wil- 
liam W.  Rodman  of  this  city,  the  sum  of 
forty  dollars.  The  circumstances  disclos- 
ed on  the  trial  were :—  That  some  time  in 
June  last,  the  prisoner  came  to  lodge  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Dyde,  where  Mr.  Rod- 
man was  then  a  lodger.  That  on  the 
morning  after  his  arrival,  he  applied  to 
Mr.  R.  for  the  loan  of  forty  dollars,  re- 
presenting himself  to  be  charge  des  affaires 
and  consul-general  of  the  king  of  Holland ; 
and  that,  having  on  his  return  from  Wash- 
ington been  robbed  by  his  servant  of  his 
trunk  and  money,  he  was  in  some  difficul- 
ty, and  requested  the  loan  of  the  above 
sum,  until  he  could  negotiate  bills  on  his 
government.  To  support  this  representa- 
tion, he  produced  to  Mr.  R.  certain  pa- 


pers and  documents  in  the  Dutch  language, 
but  which  Mr.  R.  did  not  understand.  la 
consequence  of  this  representation,  he  ob- 
tained the  loan.  A  few  days  afterwards, 
the  falsity  of  his  story  was  detected,  and 
he  was  arrested  for  swindling. 

"  In  his  defence  he  produced  a  certain 
parchment  which  was  said  to  contain  his 
appointment ;  which,  on  examination,  was 
found  to  be  only  a  letter  of  credit  in  the 
name  of  the  Batavian  republic,  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Anthony  Morales,  authorising  his 
honour  to  draw  on  the  Dutch  government 
for  such  sums  of  money  as  he  might  think 
proper.  He  likewise  produced  an  exequa- 
tur issued  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  him,  recognizing  him  as  consul- 
general  of  the  Batavian  republic,  under 
which  he  had  acted  for  about  one  month, 
when  he  was  discovered  to  be  an  impostor, 
and  the  exequatur  recalled.  It  was  urged 
by  the  prisoner's  counsel  that  this  paper 
was  genuine;  that  the  paper  itself  was 


The  article  alluded  to,  of  which  the  ml-   evidence  of  his  being  what  he  represented ; 


and  that  of  consequence,  as  a  foreign  mi- 
nister, be  was  privileged  from  prosecu- 
tion for  any  offence  short  of  treason ;  and 
to  support  this  position  the  counsel  cited 
the  law  of  nations. 

"  The  court  overruled  this,  and  declared 
that  the  paper  must  be  proved  to  be  genu* 
ine  before  it  could  be  received  as  evidence. 
The  prisoner  not  having  done  so,  it  must 
be  rejected. 

"  After  an  able  defence  by  his  counsel, 
Mr.  Blade,  and  a  very  singular  one  by  Dr* 
Graham,  which  were  replied  to  by  Mr* 
Colden,  the  district  attorney,  and  a  charge 
from  the  court,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict 
of  guilty.  An  arrest  of  judgment  has 
been  made  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner." 

Thus  was  the  proud,  aspiring,  and  ro- 
mantic Augusta,  justly  -punished  for  her 
illiberal  prejudices,  vindictive  temper,  and 
ridiculous  affectation.  She  had  "  despised 
the  Yankees,"  and  considered  it  a  degra- 
dation to  think  of  a  matrimonial  alliance 
with  any  but  a  titled  foreigner.  No  won- 
der, then,  that  she  became  the  dupe  and 
the  victim  of  an  imposition  which  such 
declarations  were  ever  calculated  to  invite. 
The  effect  of  her  disappointment  was  a 
|  serious  privation  of  health  for  man/  months, 
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and  a  subsequent  life  of  celibacy  and  un- 
availing regret. 

Not  so  with  the  good-natured  Matilda 
and  her  lovely  young  friend.  United  to 
common,  every-day  men,  they  now  enjoy 
all  the  happiness  that  their  humble  wishes 
over  dared  to  anticipate.  The  White 
Cottage  has  been  enlarged,  and  is  still  the 
summer  retreat  of  the  same  individuals, 
with  the  addition  of  several  interesting 
little  masters  and  misses.  Freeman  and 
Fitzallan  are  now  partners  in  one  of  the 
first  mercantile  houses  in  this  city,  and 
D'Espinville  resides  in  an  elegant  mansion 
on  the  road  from  BeHeville  to  the  White 
Cottage. 

Bellamy  rfever  returned  to  New-York, 
but  sold  his  ship  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  Spanish  pa- 
triots, under  whose  flag  be  commanded  a 
privateer  with  considerable  success,  until 
the  demoralizing  and  unprincipled  system 
completely  eradicated  the  few  relics  of 
virtue  he  possessed,  and  he  became  a  most 
desperate  pirate  for  several  years.  Retri- 
butive justice,  however,  at  length  arrested 
his  career,  and  he  expiated  his  crimes  on 
the  gallows. 

The  venerable  Vernon,  whose  nuptial 
benediction  consummated  the  happiness  of 
his  darling  Adelaide,  lived  long  enough 
to  baptize  her  first  child,  and  soon  after 
"  slept  with  his  fathers."  The  grandfather 
of  our  heroine,  as  he  had  predicted;  died 
in  the  arms  of  his  grandchild,  soon  after 
her  marriage. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  both  Ade- 
laide and  Matilda  make  happy  wives  and 
exemplary  mothers.  Mrs.  Freeman  re- 
aides  with  them  alternately,  and  finds  suf- 
ficient amusement  and  employment  in  ca- 
ressing, correcting,  and  catechising  her 
grandchildren.  In  returning  thanks  to  a 
bountiful  Providence,  Adelaide  never  fails 
to  remember  the  inestimable  blessing  she 
enjoyed  in  the  friendship  and  counsel  of 
Vernon;  and  confesses  that  she  should 
never  have  been  able  to  appreciate  her 
present  happiness,  had  she  not  first  learned 
from  his  lips  to  bear  misfortunes,  disap- 
pointments, and  privations  with  patience, 
meekness,  and  Resignation, 
thi  bnd. 


Dr.  Johnson  being  asked  by  a  lady  why 
he  so  constantly  gave  money  to  beggars, 
replied  with  great  feeling,  "  Madam,  to 
enable  them  to  beg  on." 


CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

[Continued  from  page  82.] 

Our  preceding  numbers  devoted  to  this 
subject /have  related  to  the  Colonists  mere- 
ly; it  is  the  purpose  of  the  present,  to 
vindicate  the  character  of  the  primitive 
inhabitants;  to  attempt  an  act  of  justice 
towards  a  most  calumniated  and  tractable 
race  of  men — the  Hottentots.  About  twen- 
ty thousand  Hottentots  inhabit  the  territory 
of  the  Cape  Colony. 

The  good  qualities  of  the  Hottentots 
were  first  brought  out  to  the  world  by 
Vailant,  and  more  fully  proved  and  dis- 
played by  General  Craig.  He  formed 
them  into  a  military  corps,  and  found  them 
perfectly  capable  of  cleanliness,  discipline, 
obedience,  and  instruction.  The  mission- 
ary establishments,  bear  further  testimony, 
to  the  decency  and  propriety  of  conduct 
and  appearance  which  characterise  those 
of  this  simple  race,  who  are  taught  the  arts 
of  comfort  along  with  the  truths  of  religion. 
Mr.  Latrobe,  the  respectable  head  of  the 
Society  for  Moravian  Missions  in  London, 
declares,  that "  Whoever  charges  the  Hot- 
tentots with  being  inferior  to  other  people  of 
the  same  class  as  to  education  and  means 
of  improvement,  knows  nothing  about 
them ;"  and  again,  "  they  are  in  general, 
more  sensible,  and  possess  better  judgment 
than  most  Europeans,  equally  destitute  of 
the  means  of  instruction."  Those  of  our 
readers  who  are  interested  in  the  extension 
of  gospel  truth,  (and  who  is  not)  will  be 
touched  with  Mr.  Latrobe's  Sketches  of 
the  Moravian  Settlement ;  they  bring  home 
to  our  hearts  those  anticipations  of  our 
faith,  which  realise  the  period,  when 
Christianity  shall  warm  every  breast,  and 
enlighten  every  mind;  when  love  and 
praise,  and  peace,  shall  gladden  every 
dwelling  and  sweeten  every  condition  of 
life, 

«  In  the  wide  waste,  as  in  the  city  fall," 

The  oldest  Moravian  establishment  is 
that  named  Bavian's  Kloof 9  or  the  "  Mon 
key's  Ravine,"  which  General  Jansens 
thought  fit  to  alter  to  that  of  "  Gnaden- 
thai,"  or  the  "Valley  of  Grace."  On 
his  approach  to  this  place,  Mr.  Latrobe 
was  met  by  about  a  hundred  Hottentots, 
men,  women,  and  children,  who,  placing 
themselves  in  a  semicircle,  began  to  sing, 
in  the  sweetest  manner,  a  few  verses  ex- 
pressive of  their  joy  and  gratitude  to  God, 
for  having  brought  him  safely  across  the 


ocean  to  their  country.  As  they  drew 
nearer  to  the  village,  through  lanes  enclos- 
ed by  hedge-rows,  the  numbers  every  mo- 
ment increased,  and  Mr.  Latrobe  thus 
gives  vent  to  his  feelings. 

"  Little  do  I  now  wonder  at  the  rapture 
with  which  this  place  is  spoken  of  by  tra- 
vellers, who,  after  traversing  a  dreary,  un- 
cultivated country,  without  a  tree  to  screen 
them  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun, 
find  themselves  transported  into  a  situation 
by  nature  the  most  barren  and  wild,  but 
now  rendered  fruitful  and  inviting,  by  the 
persevering  diligence  and  energy  of  a  few 
plain,  pious,  sensible,  and  judicious  men, 
who  came  hither,  not  seeking  their  own 
profit,  but  that  of  the  most  despised  of 
nations;  and  while  they  directed  tbe'u-  own 
and  their  hearer's  hearts  to  the  dwellings 
of  bliss  and  glory  above,  taught  them  those 
things  which  have  made  even  their  earthly 
dwelling,  comparatively  a  kind  of  para- 
dise, and  changed  filth  and  misery  into 
comfort  and  peace." 

"  Nearly  thirteen  hundred  Hottentots 
now  inhabit  this  village,  which  was  once 
a  perfect  wilderness,  or,  which  amounts 
pretty  much  to  the  same  thing,  a  loan 
farm,  held  by  a  single  Dutch  boor.  It 
consists  of  two  hundmd-aad  fifty*sia  ^ei- 
tages  and  huts,  containing  twelve  hundred 
and  seventy-six  inhabitants.  Every  cot- 
tage has  a  garden,  and  from  the  state  of 
the  garden,  the  disposition  of  the  owner 
is  pretty  well  known  to  the  good  fathers. 
A  few  of  the  poorer  class  still  wear  sheep- 
skins, and  their  children  go  naked;  but 
those  who  have  learned  trades,  and  those 
who  are  industrious,  make  a  point  of  pro- 
viding themselves  with  jackets  and  trow- 
sers,  and  other  articles  of  European  disss, 
which  they  always  wear  on  Sundays.  The 
head-dress  of  the  women  is  a  handkerchief 
neatly  enfolding  their  heads,  with  a  knot 
in  front,  which  is  smart  and  graceful.  Both 
before  and  after  meals  they  sing  a  grace  in 
the  sweetest  voice  imaginable.  "  Nothing," 
says  Mr.  Latrobe,  u  would  be  more  easy 
than  to  form  a  chorus  of  the  most  delight- 
ful voices,  ill  four  parts,  from  among  this 
smooth-throated  nation." 

"  Mr.  Latrobe  visited  the  school,  at 
which  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  girls 
were  instructed,  and  which  was  now  given 
over  to  the  superintendence  of  brother 
Leitner;,  on  this  occasion,  the  children 
took  leave  of  their  venerable  teacher  and 
founder,  father  Marsveld.  « It  was  affect- 
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ing,"  say*  Mr.  Latrobe,  "  to  see  many  of 
them  clinging  about  father  Marsveld,  and, 
with  many  tears,  shaking  hands  to  thank 
him  for  his  kindness  towards  them,  as 
their  teacher.  Some  of  the  bigger  girls 
seemed  quite  disconsolate,  and  cried  for  a 
long  time  without  ceasing."  The  follow- 
ing little  incident  sets  the  Hottentot  cha- 
racter in  a  very  amiable  point  of  view. 

"  Soon  after  four  in  the  morning,  (says 
Mr.  Latrobe,)  I  heard  the  sweet  sound  of 
Hottentot  voices,  singing  a  hymn  in  the 
hall  before  my  chamber  door.  It  reminded 
me  that  this  day  was  my  birth-day,  which 
had  been  mentioned  to  them  by  some  of 
the  missionaries.  I  was  struck  and  affect- 
ed by  this  mark  of  their  regard,  nor  was 
their  mode  of  expressing  it  confined  to  a 
morning  song.  They  had  dressed  out  my 
chair  at  the  common  table,  with  branches 
of  oak  and  laurel,  and  sister  Schmitt's 
school  children,  in  order  not  to  be  behind 
in  their  kind  offices,  having  begged  their 
mistress  to  mark  on  a  large  white  muslin 
handkerchief,  some  English  words,  ex- 
pressive of  their  good  will  towards  me, 
they  managed  to  embroider  them  with  a 
species  of  creeper,  called  cat's-thorn,  and 
fastened  the  muslin  in  front  of  a  table, 
covered  with  a  white  cloth,  and  decorated 
with  festoons  of  cat's-thorn  tmd  field  flow- 
ers. On  the  table,  stood  five  large  bou- 
quets in  glasses.  The  whole  arrangement 
did  credit  to  their  taste,  for  sister  Schmitt 
had  left  it  entirely  to  their  own  invention. 
This  table  I  found  placed  in  my  room  on 
returning  from  my  morning's  walk.  The 
words  were  "  May  success  crown  every 
action/' 

He  experienced  a  further  proof  of  the 
affection  and  gratitude  of  these  people  on 
leaving  Gnadenthal.  They  came,  one  by 
one,  to  take  leave,  and,  with  simplicity 
and  evident  sincerity,  to  wish  him  success. 
Among  others,  two  women  presented  him 
with  a  roll  of  matting  made  by  themselves, 
and  entreated  him  to  use  it  on  his  journey 
for  their  sakes;  and  when  he  told  them  he 
would  preserve  and  take  it  to  England, 
u  the  poor  people/'  he  says,  **  were  al- 
most in  extasy  at  the  thought  that  the  work 
of  their  hands  should  go  across  the  great 
waters  to  their  teacher's  land."  We  may 
judge  of  the  impression  made  on  Mr.  La- 
trobe's  mind,  by  the  description  which  he 
gives  of  his  feelings  on  taking  his  final 
leave  of  these  worthy  people.  As  he  as- 
cended the  steps  of  his  waggon,  about  two 


hundred,  with  one  voice,  sang  their  fare- 
well hymn. 

"  At  this  moment,  I  felt  all  resistance 
to  my  feelings  give  way.  Never  have  I* 
experienced  a  keener  pang,  on  leaving 
any  place  or  any  friends  to  whom  I  was 
attached.  Gnadenthal  is,  indeed,  a  spot 
where  I  have  found  myself  so  much  at 
home,  and  where  almost  every  object  con- 
spired to  fill  my  mind  with  grateful  re- 
membrances and  contemplations,  that, 
though  convinced  of  my  doty  to  proceed 
to  Groenekloof,  where  business  of  import- 
ance to  that  settlement  demanded  thy  pre- 
sence, I  found  it  necessary  to  do  violence 
to  my  feelings,  to  tear  myself  loose.  But 
my  spirit  will  often  dwell  in  those  hallow- 
ed groves,  accompany  the  congregation 
into  the  house  of  prayer,  attend  them  dur- 
ing their  truly  solemn  assemblies,  behold 
with  affection  and  delight  the  pious  labours 
of  their  teachers,  participate  in  their  joys, 
their  sorrows,  and  their  cares  5  and  enjoy 
an  aftertaste  of  the  heavenly  comfort  at- 
tending the  administration  of  the  holy  sa- 
craments, by  the  presence  and  power  of 
odr  Lord  and  Saviour." 

We  certainly  do  not  envy  the  feelings 
of  that  man  who  cannot  participate  in  the 
inward  satisfaction  and  serenity  of  mind 
experienced  by  Dr.  Henderson  while  he 
was  distributing  the  Holy  Scriptures  among 
the  simple  and  innocent  Icelanders;  or 
whose  heart  would  not  share  the  rapturous 
delight  of  Mr.  Latrobe  in  witnessing  the 
happy  and  comfortable  condition  of  so 
many  poor  Hottentots,  rescued  from  the 
most  degrading  situation  to  which  human 
nature  has,  in  any  time  or  place,  been  re- 
duced ;  and  in  regarding  their  decent  and 
orderly  conduct  while  listening  to  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  delivered  to  them  by 
the  teachers  of  thaj  church  of  which  he  is 
so  distinguished  a  member.* 

Besides  the  Hottentots,  another  descrip- 
tion of  original  inhabitants,  very  different 
from  them  in  manners,  language,  colour 
and  stature  remain  to  be  noticed  these  are 
the  people  called  Caffres,  who  inhabit  the 
country  on  the  east  side  of  the  Great  Fish 
River. 

"  Though  these  pastoral  tribes  have  given 
way  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Dutch 
on  their  territory,  they  have  resisted  all 
their  attempts  to  enslave  them,  and  have 
hitherto  maintained  a  perfect  independence. 


See  Quarterly  Review,  No.  XXXVllL 


Among  the  stoutest  and  finest  shaped  of 
the  human  race,  they  are,  at  the  same  time, 
among  the  most  abstemious,  scarcely  know- 
ing the  taste  of  animal  food,  but  subsisting 
chiefly  on  milk  in  a  curdled  state,  a  few  wild 
roots,  bitter  gourds,  and  millet.  Whether 
the  nature  of  their  food,  or  the  habits  of 
their  life,  may  have  inspired  that  mild- 
ness of  character  by  which  they  have  al- 
ways been  distinguished,  is  not  material  in 
this  place  to  discuss ;  but  if  it  has  under- 
gone any  change  for  the  worse,  it  has  un- 
questionably been  owing  to  their  connexion 
with  the  .Dutch  boors,  near  the  frontiers. 
By  Vasco  de  Gama  they  were  named  the 
good  people — boa  gente ;  and  those  who 
have  visited  their  country,  have  found  them 
deserving  o£  the  name.  Barrow,  Lichten- 
stein,  Alberti,  and  General  Jansens,  all 
agree  in  this  point ;  and  their  humane  con- 
duct towards  the  shipwrecked  crew  of  an 
American  vessel,  who  fell  into  their  power, 
is  a  further  proof  of  their  harmless  dispo- 
sition. 

" l  Cast,  with  sixty  of  my  people,  (says 
Captain  Benjamin  Stout)  on  the  shores  of 
Cajraria,  after  combating  the  horrors  of 
a  tempest,  which  I  believe  has  but  few  pa- 
rallels in  the  history  of  naval  misfortune, 
I  found  in  the  natives  a  hospitality,  and  re- 
ceived from  them  a  protection,  which  on 
many  of  the  shores  that  belong  to  the  po- 
lished nations  of  Europe  I  might  have 
sought  for  in  vain.  These  unfortunate  in- 
habitants of  Caffraria\  who  have  been  so 
often  and  so  wickedly  denominated  savages, 
that  delight  and  revel  in  human  slaughter, 
I  found  possessed  of  all  those  compassion- 
ate feelings,  that  alone  give  a  lustre  to,  and 
adorn  humanity  5  living  in  a  state  of  perpe- 
tual alarm  from  the  persecuting  and  avari- 
cious dispositions  of  the  colonists,  and  in- 
structed by  their  fathers  to  consider  a  white 
man  as  a  being  who  never  hesitates  to  mur- 
der when  plunder  is  in  view,  still  a  justifi- 
able revenge  yielded  to  the  virtuous  impulse 
of  compassion,  and  our  necessities  were 
generously  relieved,  without  even  the  pros* 
pect  of  a  recompense.  When  thrown,  by 
the  raging  of  the  elements,  on  the  sandy 
shores  of  their  country,  we  were  all  un- 
armed, not  having  saved  from  the  wreck 
a  single  article,  either  for  our  defence, 
clothing,  or  subsistence j  in  this  situation, 
we  were  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
natives ;  but  instead  of  remembering  and 
revenging  the  wrongs  they  and  their  prede- 
cessors had  endured  from  the  lavage  white* 
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they  made  a  fire  to  dry  and  refresh  us  ;  they 
slaughtered  a  bullock,  which  they  gave  us 
for  our  subsistence;  they  conducted  us  to  a 
spring  of  the  most  limpid  and  wholesome 
water,  and  when  we  were  enabled  to  travel, 
furnished  us  with  guides  through  the  de- 
serts of  their  country.  Such  was  the  con- 
duct of  a  people  who  have  been  described 
as  barbarians,  possessing  no  other  sem- 
blance of  the  human  character  than  what 
they  derive  from  their  formation.' " 

A  recent  irruption  of  the  Caffres  into 
the  Cape  Colony,  was  provoked  by  an 
unfortunate  interference  of  the  Colonial 
government  in  a  feud  of  two  hostile  tribes 
on  the  frontier.  The  head  of  one  of  the 
tribes,  a  chief  named  Gaika,  attached  the 
Colonists  to  his  cause,  and  they  aided  him 
in  his  attacks  upon  his  enemies ;  these  at- 
tacks provoked  reprisals,  which  have  cost 
the  lives  of  a  few  Hottentots,  besides  occa- 
sioning the  forcible  seizure  of  some  cattle 
belonging  to  the  good  missionaries.  In 
consequence  of  these  disturbances,  the 
boors  took  up  arms,  and  with  the  military, 
stationed  at  the  posts,  have  repulsed  the 
marauders.  Thus  at  present  the  matter 
rests,  and  doubtless,  by  the  judieious  exer- 
tion of  its  means  of  defence,  the  colony 
may  prevent  future  aggressions  of  a  similar 
nature. 

The  preceding  brief  statement  of  the 
history  and  present  condition  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  has  been  principally  extracted  from 
an  article  in  the  XLIII.  No.  of  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  which  notices  no  less  than 
eight  separate  publications  relating  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But  as  the  whole  of 
the  facts  belonging  to  the  subject,  and  the 
remarks  upon  them,  are  made  to  bear  in 
a  very  wide  application,  to  the  proposed 
emigration  from  Britain  so  South  Africa, 
it  has  been  thought,  and  we  hope  not  er- 
roneously, that  these  new  and  authentic 
documents,  divested  of  any  relation  to  that 
object,  could  not  fail  to  gratify  our  readers. 


•  Plum  Pudding. — Mix  half  a  pound  each, 
of  Malaga  raisins  and  currants  5  a  pound 
each,  of  flour,  grated  bread,  and  chopped 
suet;  a  little  pounded  allspice,  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  moist  sugar,  and  some  salt. 
Moisten  it  with  a  beaten  egg  and  milk,  with 
or  without  a  glass  of  white  wine  or  brandy, 
and  a  little  grated  nutmeg;  and  boil  or 
take  it  in  the  same  manner  as  the  richest 
plum  pudding. 


THE  SORROWS  OF  AMELIA, 

Or  Deluded  fnnoeenet—fowuUd  on  Fact. 

The  sun  shone  in  its  vernal  splendour, 
when  the  fair  Amelia,  accustomed  to  take 
a  diurnal  hour,  sallied  into  the  fields  to 
contemplate  and  admire  the  beauties  of  the 
dawning  year.  The  elegance  of  the  pros- 
pect, the  fragrance  of  odoriferous  flowers, 
the  resounding  noise  of  a  bubbling  fountain, 
the  innocent  melody  of  the  feathered  choir, 
and  the  serenity  of  a  beautiful  atmosphere 
conspired  to  excite  in  her  tender  bosom, 
the  most  pleasing  and  grateful  emotions. 
Regaled  by  her  delightful  rambles,  she  re- 
turned to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  domestic 
contemplation.  With  the  storied  pencil 
of  fancy,  she  pictured  to  herself  a  brilliant 
scene  of  uninterrupted  delights,  at  some 
future  period.  But,  unhappily  for  Amelia, 
this  was  the  last  of  all  her  pleasures.  So 
transitory  is  human  felicity !  She  was  en- 
dued by  nature  with  every  innocent  virtue 
and  fine  accomplishment  that  could  com- 
mand the  admiration  and  esteem  of  all  her 
friends  and  associates. 

The  elegance  of  her  person  attracted 
and  charmed ;  yet  the  suavity  of  her  mind 
surpassed  all  her  external  perfections.  She 
was  unrivalled  in  sweetness  and  tender  sen- 
sibility, and  the  gentleness  of  her  bosom 
illuminated  the  lineaments  of  her  lovely 
countenance.  In  her  infantine  years,  she 
was  deprived  of  the  tender  care  of  parental 
affection,  and  her  blooming  beauty  was 
exposed  to  the  all-fascinating  snares  of  art* 
ful  dissimulation* 

The  only  foible  which  the  delicate  Ame- 
lia possessed,  was  an  unsuspecting  breast 
to  lavish  esteem.  Unversed  in  the  secret 
viltanies  of  a  base,  degenerate  world,  she 
ever  imagined  all  mankind  were  as  spotless 
as  herself.  But,  alas !  this  fatal  credulity 
was  the  source  of  ail  her  misfortunes. 
Scarce  had  she  arrived  at  her  sixteenth 
year,  when  the  perfidious  Alonzo,  by  his 
persuasive  flattery  and  external  charms, 
ensnared  her  susceptible  heart*  and  under 
the  most  sacred  promises  of  matrimony, 
betrayed  her  female  innocence.  Te  gene- 
rous fair  f  censure  not  the  deluded  Amelia, 
nor  withhold  the  tear  of  commiseration, 
for  you  are  sensible  that  baneful  flattery, 
that  efficacious  laudanum,  too  often  seals 
the  eye  of  juvenile  prudence.  Her  sensi- 
bility was  too  refined  to  sustain  the  reproof 
of  a  censorious  world ;  therefore  she  ap- 
proached death  by  swallowing  a  portion 
of  poison.    Had  she  enjoyed  the  advan- 


tages of  a  kind  and  faithful  monitress,  to 
guide  all  her  actions  and  check  the  little 
rising  weeds  of  youthful  folly,  she  might 
have  triumphed  over  the  arts  of  Alonzo, 
and  proved  one  of  the  fairest  blossoms  in 
the  garden  of  society.  This,  unhappily, 
was  not  her  lot;  and,  therefore,  like  a  ten- 
der flower,  she  withered  in  her  bloom. 
Oh,  fair  Afhelia!  peace  to  thy  lovely 
ashes;  may  parental  myrtles  deck  thy  hal- 
lowed tomb !'  may  virgin  sisters  waft  yon 
to  their  native  skies,  and  sensibility  ever 
drop  a  tear  at  the  remembrance  of  thy 
misfortune  f 

As  soon  as  the  depraved  Alonzo  heard 
of  the  death  of  the  amiable  Amelia,  his 
breast  was  filled  with  poignant  remorse; 
and  guilt,  with  all  its  infernal  retinue  as- 
sailed his  disordered  imagination.  The 
untimely  fate  of  Amelia,  damped  all  his 
enjoyments ;  for  when  the  thoughtless  ca- 
reer of  voluptuousness  is  over,  the  gay 
phantoms  of  pleasure  shine  with  diminish- 
ed lustre,  and  reflection  wilt  resume  her 
violated  empire.  Not  all  the  most  licen- 
tious scenes  of  folly,  or  the  vain  splendour 
of  pomp  and  parade,  could  possibly  dissi- 
pate the  gloom  which  enveloped  his  mind  ; 
he  was  haunted  with  all  the  solicitude  of 
persecuted  conscience,  sensible  of  his  guilt 
his  mind  sank  into  a  desponding  melancho- 
ly, which  soon  put  a  period  to  his  misera- 
ble existence. 

Ye  who  inhale  the  blushing  morn  of  ex- 
istence, learn  instruction  from  the  fate  of 
Alonzo;  and  at  the  earlier  period,  check 
the  disposition  which  would  prompt  you 
to  spread  toils  for  unsuspecting  innocence. 
Guilt  will  destroy  the  bliss  of  the  seducer, 
intrude  on  his  morning  pleasures,  and  damp 
his  evening  joys. 


Being  on  a  visk  at  Crabbe  Boulton'sr 
(chairman  of  the  East-India  Company) 
during  &  frosty,  season,,  where  they  kept 
very  had  fires,  Foote  found  himself  so 
uncomfortable  that  be  prepared  next  mor&r 
ing  for  setting  off  to  town.  "  Eh.!"  said 
his  host,  seeing  the  chaise  at  the  door, 
"  why  think  of  going  so  soon  ?" — "  Be- 
cause if  I  stay  any  longer,  perhaps  I  should 
not  have  a  leg  to  etand  upon*99  "  Why 
we  don't  drink  so  hard."  "No;  but  it 
freezes  so  hard,  and  your  servants  know 
the  value  of  a  good  bit  of  timber  so  well,, 
that  I  am  in  hourly  dread  of  loosing  rny 
I  wooden  leg." 
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FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET, 

STRANGER  IN  NEW-YORK  NO.  III. 
"  None  of  these  things  move  me/' 

Of  how  little  value  are  the  flowers  and 
thorns,  the  obstacles  add  accommodations 
we  meet  with,  in  passing  through  this  short 
and  inconstant  life,  if  we  but  direct  our 
way  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reach  the  realm 
of  peace.  We  are  all  strangers  and  tra- 
vellers, and  he  only  is  happy  who  can  look, 
not  with  the  indifference  of  the  stoic,  but 
with  the  calmness  of  the  Christian,  on  the 
diversified  scenes  of  life,  and  say,  with  the 
heroic  apostle, "  None  of  these  things  move 
me." 

And  why,  O,  man!  should  they  move 
thee? — Pilgrim  of  a  day,  travelling  by 
swift  and  certain  progress  to  an  everlasting 
borne,  why  shouldest  thou  be  moved  by 
(he  trifling  occurrences  of  thy  journey? 

Human  life  has  been  very  aptly  com- 
pared to  the  journey  ef  a  day,  and  various 
are  the  vicissitudes  through  which  we  are 
called  to  pass.  Sometimes  fanned  by  the 
zephyrs  of  hope,  and  charmed  by  the  songs 
of  pleasure ;  at  others,  beaten  by  the  tem- 
pests of  adversity,  or  chilled  by  blasts  of 
sorrow ;  but  when  the  mind  seriously  con- 
templates the  termination  of  its.  wanderings, 
will  not  the  hand  of  reflection  write  "  va- 
nity and  vexation  of  spirit"  upon  all  sublu- 
nary pursuits  ? 

Although  it  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
refuse  the  accomodations  which  are  pre- 
sented to  us,  to  render  the  path  of  life  less 
irksom,  jet  he  must  be  diffident  in  pru- 
dence and  understanding,  who  attaches 
more  value  to  these  accommodations  than 
to  the  successful  issue  of  the  journey.  We 
may  enjoy  the  fragrance  of  the  rose  that 
blossoms  In  our  path,  and  pause  to  listen 
to  the  gentle  murmuring  of  a  cascade,  with- 
out forgetting  that  we  have  higher  objects 
in  view,  and  more  important  purposes  to 
serve. 

But  flowering  vale%  and  murmuring  cas- 
cades, and  fragrant  zephyrs,  are  not  al- 
ways before  us.  We  are  ofteaer  called  to 
traverse  the  barren-  mountain,  to  make  our 
way  over  bleak  and  desert  plains,  explore 
trackless  and  entangling  forests,  and  en- 
counter the  "pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm." 
Then  it  is  that  the  man  of  true  fortitude 
manfully  pursues  his  course,  and  though  he 
is  not  insensible  to  the  ruggedness  of  the  I 
way,  nor  deaf  to  the  howling  of  the  wind,  I 


II  of  these  things  move  me."  Such  a  man 
was  he  from  whom  these  words  ace  quoted, 
and  with  such  undaunted  fortitude  did  be 
pursue  the  course  marked  by  zeal  and  duty, 
regardless  bf  the  dangers  that  beset  his 
path.  Whether  we  view  him  put  suing 
his  mission  from  city  to  city,  declaring  in 
the  face  of  secular  persecution,  the  un- 
searchable riches  of  the  Gospel,  or  bound 
in  prison,  cheering  the  gloom  of  midnight 
with  a  joyful  hymn,  or  "  bound  in  spirit" 
going  to  Jerusalem,  or  encountering  the 
perils  of  shipwreck  on  the  sea-beaten  cliffs 
of  Melita,  we  find  him  constantly  exhibit- 
ing the  same  undeviating  firmness,  the 
same  unconquerable  resolution.  Such  was 
the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  such  is  the 
spirit  which  has  distinguished  all  who  have 
achieved  great  and  noble  enterprises  in 
every  age  of  the  world. 

It  was  the  spirit  of  Washington,  when 
he  led  his  oppressed  and  bleeding  country 
through  indescribable  difficulties,,  to  inde- 
pendence and  peace. 

It  was  the  spirit  of  Franklin,  when,  with 
the  enthusiam  of  genius,  and  the  patience 
of  philosophy,  he  pursued  the  path  of  lite- 
rary glory. 

"Till  round  his  head  the  hirmlewlightning  play'd, 
Gtanc'd  oa  hb  rod,  anil  his  command  otoy'd." 

Such  is  the  spirit  of  all  who  arrive  at  emi- 
nence in  arts,  in. science,  or  in  virtue ;  and 
it  is  by  yielding  to  its  opposite,  that  so 
many  minds,  capable  of  the  highest  moral 
and  literary  excellence,  wither  under  the 
blighting  influence  of  indecision  and  pusil- 
lanimity, and  sink  into  insignificance. 

What  would  have  been  the  fate  of  Wash- 
ington and  his  once  degraded  country,  if, 
when  the  weight  of  a  nation's  grievances 
was  laid  upon  him,  he  had  wavered  in  re- 
solution ?  How  would  his  name  have  de- 
scended to  posterity,  \f9  when  the  trumpet 
of  war  sounded,  and  a  valiant  and.  disci- 
plined foe  advanced  to  meet  ao  untrained 
band,,  he  had  shrunk  from,  the  unequal  con- 
test ?— lf}  when*  popular  clamour  assailed 
him,  he  had  yielded  to  its  voice  ?— if,  when 
love  and  happiness  invited  him  to  the  bowers 
of  ease,  he  had  listened  to  their  fascination  ? 
But,  endued  with  the  invincible  spirit  of 
fortitude,  he  endured  to  the  endr  and  his 
name  is  immortali 

As  we.  are  die  creatures  of  habit,  too 
much  pains  cannot  be  taken  to  acquire  a 
character  of  firmness  and  decision.    Hav 


l|t  exclaims,  with  unbroken  spirit,  «  now  Wing  deliberately  determined  on  the  course 


we  ought  to  adopt,  it  is  only  by  pursuing 
that  course  with  undeviating  firmness  and 
unwearied  perseverance  that  we  can  hope 
to  attain  the  object  of  our  pursuit.  This 
remark  will  apply  to  many  of  the  situations 
in  which  we  are  called  to  act. 

Whatever  is  the  object  of  our  pursuit, 
whether  science,  or  virtue,  or  fame,  the 
only  rational  means  of  success,  is  continual 
perseverance ;  and  the  only  support  under 
disappointment  and  defeat,  is  that  digni- 
fied firmness  which  will  enable  us  to  say, 
in  view  of  the  calamities  of  life—"  none  of 
these  things  move  me." 

THE  STRANGER. 


THE  DYING  INFANT. 

The  taper  was  just  glimmering  in  the 
socket,  as  the  weary,  and  sorrowful  mother 
awakened  from  her  momentary  slumber, 
to  renew  her  anguish :  she  turned  her  eyes 
on  her  expiring  infant,  whose  dim  orbs 
were  slowly  turning  in  their  hollow  abodes. 
It  was  midnight,  and  nothing  was  heard 
but  the  strokes  of  the  clock  pendulum,  and 
the  heavy  sighs  of  a  disconsolate  father, 
which  mingled  with  the  short,  deep  breath 
of  his  suffering  darling. 

Half  raised,  and  leaning  on  his  pillow, 
he  had  been  watching  the  dread  moment, 
when  a  sigh  or  a  struggle  should  announce 
that  hope  and  life  had  together  taken  their 
everlasting  flight.  A  sudden  flutter  drew 
the  attention  of  the  wretched  parents  from* 
the  melancholy  object  of  their  meditation. 
It  was  the  expiring  infant's  favourite  bird, 
whose  food  had  been  neglected  ever  since 
the  danger1  of  its  little  admirer  had  absorbed 
all  other  care,  and,  as  the  sad  presage  of 
its  fate,  now  expired.  The  parents  looked 
alternately  on  each  other,  and  then  on  the 
bird  j  but  at  this  instant,  to  add  to  their 
distress,  the  candle  ceased  to  burn — the 
father  seised  his  infantVhand — the  mother 
felt  its  forehead — but  the  pulse  was  still, 
and  all  was  cold!        [N.  F.  W.  Museum* 


Baked  Goosebrery  Pudding.— Stew 
gooseberries  over  a  slow  fire  till  they  are- 
as tender  as  possible,  and  then  pulp  then* 
through  a  hair  sieve..  Beat  up  five  or  six 
eggs,  strain  them  to  about  a  quart  of  the 
gooseberry  pulp  when  coM,,  and  mix  up 
both  with  crumbs  of  bread  or  soft  biscuits,, 
plenty  of  sugar,  and  a  little  grated  orange 
or  lemon  peefr  and  nutmeg,  with  some 
rose  water.  Line  the  dish  with  paste,  pour 
in  the  fruit,  &c.  place  a  rim  of  paste  round,, 
and  let  it  be  moderately  baked. 
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Singular  Anecdote  of  the  Spider,  with 
observations  on  the  utility  of  Ants  in 
destroying  venomous  insects.  By  Capt. 
Bagnold. 

Desirous  of  ascertaining  the  natural  food 
of  the  scorpion,  I  enclosed  one  which  mea- 
sured three  quarters  of  an  inch  from  the 
head  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  in  a  wide- 
mouthed  phial,  together  with  one  of  those 
large  spiders  so  common  in  the  West-Indies, 
and  closed  it  with  a  cork  perforated  by  a 
quill,  for  the  admission  of  air ;  the  insects 
seemed  carefully  to  avoid  each  other,  re- 
tiring to  opposite  ends  of  the  bottle,  which 
was  placed  horizontally.     By  giving  it  a 
gradual  inclination,  the  scorpion  was  forced 
into  contact  with  the  spider,  when  a  sharp 
encounter  took  place ;  the  latter  receiving 
repeated  stings  from  his  venomous  adver- 
sary, apparently  without  the  least  injury, 
and,  with  his  web,  soon  lashed  the  scorpi- 
on's tail  to  bis  back,  subsequently  securing 
his  legs  and  claws  with  the  .same  material. 
In  this  state  I  left  them  some  time,  in  order 
to  observe  what  effect  would  be  produced 
on  the  spider  by  the  wounds  he  had  re- 
ceived.   On  my  return,  however,  I  was 
disappointed  ;  the  ants  having  entered  and 
destroyed  them  both.    In  the  West-Indies 
I  have  daily  witnessed  crowds  of  these 
little  insects  destroying  the  spider  or  cock- 
roach ;  as  soon  as  he  is  despatched,  they 
carry  him  to  their  nest.    I  have  frequently 
seen  them  drag  their  prey  perpendicularly 
up.the  wall,  and  although  the  weight  would 
overcome  their  united  efforts,  and  fall  to 
the  ground  perhaps  twenty  tinifs  in  suc- 
cession ;  yet,  by  unremitting  perseverance, 
and  the  aid  of  reinforcement,  they  always 
succeeded.  A  struggle  of  this  description, 
once  amused  the  officers  of  his  majesty's 
ship  Retribution,  for  half  an  hour.;  a  cen- 
tipede entered  the  gun-room,  surrounded 
by  a  concourse  of  ants ;  the  deck  for  four 
or  five  feet  round,  was  covered  with  them, 
his  body  and  limbs  were  encrusted  with 
his  lilliputian  enemies,  and  although  thou- 
sands were  destroyed  by  his  exertions  to 
escape,    they  ultimately  carried  him  in 
triumph  to  their  dwelling.    In  the  woods 
near  Sierre  Leone,  I  have  several  times*] 
seen  the  entire  skeletons  of  the  snake  beau- 
tifully dissected  by  these  minute  anatomists. 
From  these  circumstances  it  would  appear, 
that  ants  are  a  considerable  check  to  the 
increase  of  those  veuomous  reptiles,  so 
troublesome  in  the  torrid  zone;  their  in- 
dustry! perseverance,  courage,  and  nume- 


rical force,  seem  to  strentfaen  the  conjec- 
ture ;  in  that  case  they  amply  remunerate 
us  for  their  own  depredations. 


TRIFLES. 
Foote  and  Garrick  supping  together  at 
the  Bedford,  the  former,  in  pulling  out  his 
purse  to  pay  the  reckoning,  dropt  a  guinea, 
which  rolled  in  such  a  direction  that  they 
could  not  readily  find  it.  "  Where  the 
deuce,"  says  Foote,  "  can  it  be  gone  to?" 
"  Gone  to  the  Devil,  I  suppose  5"  said 
Garrick.  "Well  said,  David;  yon  are 
always  what  I  took  you  for,  ever  contriv- 
ing to  make  a  guinea  go  farther  than  any 
other  man." 

Hugh  Kelly  was  boasting,  that  as  a  re- 
mitter, he  had  the  power  of  distributing 
litenury  reputation  as  he  liked. — "  Take 
care,"  said  Foote,  M  you  are  not  too  pro- 
digal of  that,  or  you  may  have  none  for 
yourself." 

Those  who  amuse  themselves  with  read- 
ing romanoes  and  novels,  contract  a  sort 
of  malady  in  the  brain,  which  prevents 
their  seeing  things  in  their  true  light.  They 
acquire  a  taste  only  for  ridiculous  extrava- 
gances, extraordinary  adventures,  and  mar- 
vellous sentiments,  and  insensibly  adopt 
the  language  of  self-importance  and  affec- 
tation, and  become  themselves  the  heroes 
of  their  own  romances. 

Tinkering  the  Times.— A  mechanic, 
known  to  be  an  excellent  workman,  (but 
unfortunately  fond  of  spending  his  time  at 
any  other  place  than  where  his  business 
lay)  was  lately  complaining  of  "  the  times." 
A  grave  old  gentleman  present,  turned  to 
him  and  said, "  You  are  accounted  a  very 
ingenious  mechanic,  if  the  times  are  so 
much  out  of  order,  I  think  that  you  had 
better  go  to  your  shop  and  try  to  mend 
them." 

Perfection  of  Punning. — A  celebrated 
living  author  lately  observed,  he  rarely 
made  a  pun,  "  but  when  I  do,"  said  he, 
«  I'm  very  proud  of  it,  for  it  is  always  the 
worst  that  ever  was  made,  and  therefore 
excellent*  The  other  day,"  he  continued, 
"  a  lady  spoke  to  me  about  Mr.  — — ?s 
gallery  of  pictures,  and  remarked  that  she 
should  very  much  like  to  get  an  introduc- 
tion to  see  them.  *  Well,'  said  I,  '  he  is 
my  friend,  and  yon  shall  go  and  pick  his 


pocket.'—'  Pick  bis  pocket !'  she  exclaim- 
ed, «  why  should  I  do  so  ?'  <  Why?'  said 
I,  '  because  he  has  jrictoret." 

How  different  does  disappointment  im- 
press itself  on  the  two  sexes;  haughty 
man  shakes  off  his  wishes  with  his  hopes, 
and  becomes  gay  by  the  same  effort  that 
renders  him  resigned ;  while  his  less  for* 
tunate  rival  in  creation,  hangs  over  the 
withered  flower  of  happiness,  and  oppress- 
es it  with  the  tears  that  vainly  fall  to  it- 
store  it. 


Pronunciation. — It  is  notorious  that  the 
English  generally  pronounce  the  letter  h 
where  they  should  not,  and  omit  it  where 
they  should  pronounce  it.  An  English 
gentleman  was  met  lately  in  the  afternoon 
of  his  marria  ge  day,  dressed  more  elegant 
than  usual,  and  upon  being  asked  the 
cause,  replied,  "  That  he  was  going  to 
halter  his  condition." 

Among  a  number  of  new  German  boob, 
is  one  with  the  following  formidable  title, 
which  must  excite  no  little  curiosity  to 
learn  the  deep  mysteries  which  it  promises 
to  reveal : — u  Women,  how  they  were, 
how  they  are,  and  how  they  will  be,  or  a 
complete  catalogue  of  all  the  propensities, 
habits,  weaknesses,  manners,  passions,  and 
maxims  of  the  female  sex,  such  as  they 
are  manifest  here  and  in  all  other  places." 

The  seven  wonders  of  the  world  were 
lately  exhibited  at  Washington  city,  in  a 
new  museum  of  natural  curiosities. 

1st.  A  widow  at  the  age  of  60  refused 
an  offer  of  marriage. 

2d.  A  dandy  with  only  five  cravats  oo 
his  neck. 

3d.  A  contented  old  maid. 

4th.  A  lawyer  of  integrity. 

5th.  A  moderate  doctor's  bill. 

6th.  A  tailor  that  was  never  known  to 
cabbage. 

7th.  A  congressman  that  wished  to  ad- 
journ the  session,  when  there  was  money 
in  the  treasury. 

Since  exhibiting  the  above,  a  printer 
has  arrived  in  this  city,  who  has  been  pakl 
all  but— /o«r  thousand  dollars. 

The  bow  of  a  violin,  drawn  over  the 
edge  of  a  large  drinking  glass,  produces 
a  delightful  liquid  note;  but  drawn  rapidly, 
it  creates  a  vibration  which  usually  breaks 
the  glass. 
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POETRY. 


FOB  THE   LADIES'  LITERART   CAS1EST. 

TO 

111  tell  thee  why  I  gae'd  so  long* 
And  so  intensely  on  thine  eye — 

I  could  not  feel  that  it  was  wrong, 
I  knew  no  danger— wherefore  fly  t  5 

I  gas'd,  because  to  thee  is  given 

An  eye  like— his  who  smiles  in  heaven  ! 

The  same  expression  I  could  see, 
Oft  varying,  and  yet  ever  tweet ; 

And  when  that  eye  was  bent  on  me, 
I  could  not  shun  it — 'twas-not  meet ; 

No !  from  the  beam  of  «*c£  an  eye, 

I  never  had  the  will  to  fly. 

Ill  tell  thee  why  I  fondly  hang 
Upon  thy  words  with  raptnr'd  ear — 

Because  the  accents  of  thy  tongue, 
Resemble  those  I  lov'd  to  hear : 

He  too  at  this  cold  world  would  rail, 

And  friendship  false — I  knew  the  tale  ! 

For  he,  though  gifted  from  on  high 
With  genius,  honour,  wisdom,  truth, 

Was  doom'd  to  heave  the  indignant  sigh, 
That  those  who  should  havepropp'd  his  youth, 

By  narrow  prejudice  were  sway'd, 

And  fled  when  most  he  claim'd  their  aid. 

ril  tell  thee  why  I  gave  to  thee 
My  hand  with  friendship's  fervent  clasp, 

I  thought — "  perhaps  this  form  I  see 
For  the  last  time" — and,  oh  !  that  last 

Is  ever  sounding  in  my  ear — 

I've  seen  the  last  of  alt  that's  dear  ! 


FOR  THX   LADIES'  LITERARY  CABIRST. 

TO  HARRIET. 

Accept,  dear  lady!  after  long  delay, 
This  friendly  answer  to  thy  soothing  lay ; 
Nor  deem  that  cold  neglect  could  ever  find 
Its  sordid  dwelling  in  Matilda's  mind. 

Yes!  we  may  meet,  ah,  lady !  we  may  know 
The  joys  from  mutual  confidence  that  flow ; 
And  Friendship's  soothing  voice  may  stBl  impart 
A  glow  of  rapture  to  the  conscious  heart. 

What  though  our  hopes  forsake  this  barren  ground 
And  frail  as  daw,  each  earthly  bliss  is  found  ? 
Though  "  Disappointment"  barb  Affliction's  dart. 
And  "  keen  regrets**  still  linger  in  the  heart— 

There  is  a  hope,  to  Misery's  children  dear — 
There  is  a  hand  that  dries  Affliction's  tear, 
And  conscious  Truth  may  lift  her  cheerful  eye 
To  brighter  scenes  beyond  the  starry  sky : 

Were  all  Potosi's  golden  treasure  thine, 
Or  all  the  diamonds  of  Golconda's  mine, 
More  dear  to  me  the  radiant  gem,  impress'd 
By  heaven's  own  hand  upon  the/ce/tng'breast— 

The  moral  sense  diffus'cr  through  every  part, 
The  soul's  fine  nerve,  the  dial  of  the  heart ; 
Tis  this,  dear  lady !  that  attracts  my  soul, 
As  the  touch'd  needle  trembles  to  the  pole. 

CAROLINE  MATILDA. 
Wedeyan  Seminary,  Julytfith,  18*0. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

«  TO  WHOM  IT  APPLIES." 
Yes,  we  have  met !  and  dear  shall  be 
That  hour  to  Mary's  memory  ! 
When  time  is  o'er  and  worlds  decay, 
Thy  image  shall  not  fade  away ; 
But  deep  enshrin'd  in  the  recess 
Of  this  lone  bosom's  wilderness, 
'Twill  live  when  all  beside  is  dead, 
And  life's  last  ling'ring  pulse  is  fled ! 

Though  dim  the  lamp  of  life,  which  now 
Is  glimmering  o'er  my  frenzied  brain ! 

And  dark  the  aspect  of  this  brow, 
Which  pleasure  ne'er  can  light  again— 

Though  black  despair  and  sorrow  wild, 
Have  claim'd  me  as  their  fondest  child — 
Though  life  is  all  of  peace  bereft, 
And  in  my  soul  no  relie  left 
Of  happier  days  and  visions  flown, 
Save  that  they  are  for  ever  gone— 
Though  cold  that  breast  which  once  for  me 
Gtow'd  with  the  tenderest  sympathy— 
Yet. I  will  bless  the  hour  when 
We  met — it  was  such  rapture  then 
To  look  on  thee ! — no  other  bliss 
Could  ever  be  compared  with,  this ! 

I  lov'd  thee  then !— I  love  thee  yet  * 
Thy  image  in  my  soul  wilt  ever, 

Ever  remain  ! — Can  I  forget 
A  being  so  ador'd  ?—M,  never! 

JtfySO,  1S20.  MARY. 


FOR   THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABIHET. 
TO  I.  S LL. 

Lives  there  a  man,  on  whose  soul  ne'er  fell 
Love's  enthusiastic  genial  glow  ? 

That  soul-enchanting,  mystic  spell, 
That  blunts  the  keenest  pangs  of  wo? 

Has  he  ne'er  felt  the  potent  sway 
Of  charming  woman's  charming  eyes  ? 

Has  his  soul  ne'er  been  borne  away 
Amidst  a  gale  of  heavenly  sighs  ? 

Say !  is  there  be,  of  heart  of  steel, 
Whom  all  the  witcheries  of  love 

Ne'er  taught  his  ingrate  soul  to  feel 
That  first,  best  gift  from  heaven  above  ? 

And  has  he  on  this  world  of  ours, 

A  wretched  recreant  rov'd, 
Laying  desolate  each  path  of  flowers, 

Not  wishing  to  love,  or  be  beloved  ? 

Like  the  rode  isolated  reck, 
That  many  fathom  deep  lies  under 

The  surging  waves,  by  lightning's  shock 
Rent  from  its  parent  cliff  asunder. 

If  such  there  be,  for  let  him  stray ; 

He  counteracts  great  Nature's  plan. 
Let  him  be  class'd  with  beasts  of  prey, 

For  none  will  dare  to  call  him  man. 

When  fore'd  Death's  stern  mandate  to  obey, 
No  tear  shall; deck  his  lonely  grave, 

Nor  wife,  nor  friend,  shall  kneel  and  pray — 
The  nightshade's  gloom  shall  o'er  him  ware! 


Borne  on  the  raging,  fierce  monsoon, 
The  hyena's  howl  the  spot  shall  tell, 

The  flowers  shall  blanch  around  his  tomb — 
His  funeral  dirge  the  screech-owl's  yell. 

Has  worldly  joys  without  control, 
Allur'd  thy  thoughts  from  heaven  ? 

Would'st  thou  redeem  thy  forfeit  soul— 
"  Love  much,  and  be  forgiven." 

CONSTANTIUS. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CASUIST. 

The  following  lines  are  inscribed,  with  the  warmest 
reciprocity  of  friendship  and  feeling,  to  my 
valuedfriend, 

JAMES  B.  SHEYS,  ESQ. 

Whose  generous  heart,  with  unaffected  seal 
Can  sympathise  with  those  who  deeply  feel— 
Can  shed  compassion's  tear  o'er  worth  oprm% 
And  sooth  the  anguish  of  the  bleeding  breast : 
Whosf  soul  is'noble,  as  his  heart  is  kind- 
fa  whom  true  worth  and  genius  are  combin'd. 

0 !  where  in  this  life  shall  a  man  find  repose, 
If  his  heart,  from  bis  youth,  be  not  ossifid  o'er? 

He  seeks  for  enjoyment,  and  revels  on  woes, 
And  shrinks  from  the  scenes  he  had  courted 
before. 

The  bosom  that's  moulded  to  Feeling's  keen 
touch, 

And  bound  by  Affection  and  Sympathy's  chain, 
Heaven  knows  of  itself,  it  must  suffer  too  ranch, 

Without  the  rude  hand  of  Oppression  to  pain. 

Yet  m?d  the  d*rk  pterins  of  Itfe'a  wearisome  way, 
The  heart  most  espos'd  to  the  rage  of  the  foe, 

Seems  ever  by  Fortune  put  first  in  the  fray, 
To  receive  in  itself  all  the  arrows  of  wo. 

But  what  is  most  strange  in  this  journey  of  strife, 
The  breast  that  is  fore'd,  by  its  own  wounds  to 
feel, 
While  it  weeps  o'er  the  shaft  that  is  wasting  its 
life, 
Will  plunge  in  another  the  murderous  steel. 

Yet,  who  can  be  happy  to  wander  alone* 
And  pass  like  a  hermit  through  life's  sad  career  ? 

And,  I !— if  I  find  not  a  heart  like  my  own, 
Shall  mourn  all  the  way  through  my  pilgrimage 
here! 

Then  oh !  while  I  live,  may  my  bosom  remain 

Sincere  in  affection,  and  true  to  a  friend ; 
May  I  smile  in  his  joy—may  I  weep  for  his  pain, 
Till  in  death  my  warm  hearf  8  wild  emotions 
shall  ead. 

G.  or  New-Jebjxt. 
Written  March  Why  1818. 

To  a  Lady,  on  seeing  her  blush. 
Leila,  whene'er  I  gave  on  thee, 

My  alter'd  cheek  turns  pale, 
While  upon  thine,  sweet  maid,  I  see 

A  deep'ning  blush  prevail . 

Leila,  shall  I  the  cause  impart, 
Why  such  a  change  takes  place  ? 

The  crimson  stream  deserts  my  heart, 
To  mantle  on  thy  face. 
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FOB  THE  LADIES*  LITERARY  CABIWET. 

THE  DREAM. 

Ottationtd  by  sleeping  on  the  BaUU-grovnd  at 

Bridgewater. 
The  drums  had  eeeVd  to  gender  strife— 

The  clash  of  arms  was  o'er, 
And  hearts  late  prodigal  of  life. 

Their  comrades  did  deplore. 

Or  tir'd  from  long-contending  ranks. 

Alternate  sunk  to  rest, 
On  pillow  of  the  erimsen  bank, 

Or  fallen  foeman1  s  breast. 

Nor  heeded  when  the  wounded  spake, 

With  sad  complaining  cry — 
"One  draught,  in  mercy,  from  the  lake, 

To  drink  before  we  die." 

The  balmy  fall  of  dewy  damps, 
Soon  lulTd  each  sense  profound ; 

Where,  dim  beneath  heavens  starry  lamps, 
The  dead  were  bleaching  round. 

And  in  the  deep  and  dark  midnight, 

When  wandering  spirits  meet, 
And  o'er  the  moor  the  phantom  light 

Doth  lure  the  pilgrim's  feet. 

From  angry  dreams,  which  horror  sheds, 

My  senses  seem'd  to  wave, 
And  trace  upon  their  gory  beds, 

The  beautiful  and  brave. 

No  sound  distarb'd  the  dreary  hour, 

Save  when  with  hollow  cry, 
The  panther  from  his  leafy  bower, 

Came  passing  quickly  by. 

Save  when  the  loon  with  startled  spring, 
Ftom  his  cradled  sleep  unsound, 

Was  suddenly  heard  on  dashing  wing, 
To  dip  the  lake  profound. 

Led  by  the  pale  moon's  wand'ring  light, 

In  lurid  splendour  shed, 
I  mov'd  along  the  dusky  night, 

That  seem'd  to  shroud  the  dead. 

And  o'er  Che  deep  ravine  I  passM, 

Where  many  a  gallant  foe, 
Wesh'd  from  the  brink  in  mortal  grasp, 

Lay  lock'd  In  death  below. 

Hie  clouded  moon  shone  faint  and  dim, 
The  night-owl  shriek'd  apace, 

And  phantom  features,  dark  and  grim. 
Did  pass  before  my  face. 

A  trumpet  rang*— in  rapid  rout 

Arose  the  uncharnell'd  slain, 
And  each,  with  wild,  unearthly  shout, 

Turn'd  on  his  foe  again. 

Round  roll'd  the  thunder,  surg'-din  Are*- 
Bound  rush'd  the  fierce  alarm  ; 

And  Jthe  demons  of  the  battle  dire, 
Were  fighting  on  the  storm. 

I  saw  the  flying  wing'd  with  fears, 

Pass  by  in  the  hollow  gale ; 
And  I  heard  the  dying  with  bitter  tears, 

Thus  their  end  bewaiL— 


«  Cold  and  damp  shall  the  pillow  be, 
Where  we  must  rest  our  head ; 

No  flower,  but  the  leaf  of  the  willow  tree, 
Shalt  strew  our  lonely  bed. 

"  No  tear  but  the  dew-drop's  twilight  fall, 
Shall  wash  our  bosom's  stain — 

No  cry  but  the  gaunt  wolf's  midnight  call 
To  the  banquet  of  the  slain." 

W.L.MX n. 


threatened  to  destroy  the  crops.  Abundant  show* 
ers  of  rain,  however,  during  the  past  week,  hart 
greatly  revived  vegetation,  and  with  it,  the  droop- 
ing  hopes  of  the  husbandman. 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY,  JULY  29,  1820. 


A  QUARTERLY  PAYMENT 
Becomes  due  for  the  Ladiei  Literary  Cabinet, 
on  Saturday  next,  August  6th ;  and  as  the  sum 
is  small,  we  hope  to  find  our  city  subscribers 
ready  and  tn'Omgto  discharge  it  with  that  prompt- 
ness which  has  hitherto  characterised  them. 

Country  Pratrons,  and  all  who  reside  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  city,  are  earnestly  solicited  to  be 
more  punctual  in  their  remittances  by  mail,  as  on 
the  faithful  discharge  of  Maw  obligation*,  depends 
the  fulfilment  of  etcn. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Far  mtetiunu-r-Hope  and  Memory  ;  the  Tear ; 
to  Miss  *.  •.""»•;  Roderick}  Agustus ;  Ella;  and 
several  others. 

A  gentleman  employed  in  soliciting  contribu- 
tions for  the  relief  of  the  citizens  of  Troy,  has 
furnished  us  with  the  following  account  of  the 
inhabitants  of  two  small  streets  in  this  city,  via. 
Sullivan  and  Thompson.  In  those  streets  be 
found  72  houses  inhabited,  which  sheltered  202 
families,  and  those  families  contained  480  chil- 
dren under  twelve  years  of  age.     [Daily  Mt. 

A  new  made  of  diving  has  just  been  patented  to 
William  Brookfietd.  Ry  this  mode,  the  patentee 
states,  that  a  person  may  descend  to  any  desira- 
ble depth.  The  diver  can  stay  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  until  he  be  impelled  up  by  hun- 
ger or  thirst,  tie  can  walk  on  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  work  at  pleasure,  and  see  objects  distinctly 
in  clear  water.  Upon  the  same  principles  by 
which  the  diver  lives  below*  a  aoh-mariue  lamp 
may  be  supported  when  the  water  is  turbid,  or 
when  the  diver  would  go  into  wrecked  vessels. 
Among  the  many  objects  designed  to  subserve 
the  cause  of  humanity,  this  invention,  if  thorough- 
ly practical,  stands  in  (be  Aral  rank.  For  by  it  a 
drowned  person  may  be  taken  out  in  from  five  to 
fifteen  minutes.  The  invention  is  one,  therefore, 
calculated  to  promote  the  object  of  associations 
formed  in  the  cities  of  the  world,  for  humane 
purposes.  IJfat.  Int. 

Buffalo,  July  18,  1820. 

Water  Spout.— On  Sunday  morning  last,  alarge 
Water  Spout  was  observed  on  the  lake,  appa- 
rently about  sit  or  eight  miles  from  this  place, 
It  rose  tolhe  clouds,  and  mewed  to wardethe Cana- 
da shore  with  great  rapidity,  ooutfouiag  about  ten 
minutes  before  U  disappeared.  Its  apparent  di- 
ameter was  from  3  ha  4  feet 

The  Season,  ittl  arithin  a  few  days  past,  has  been 
remarkably  dry  in  this  vicinity,  and  the  drought 


While  visiting  the  Navy-Yard  on  Sunday, 
was  witness  to  an  action  which  reflects  the  high- 
est honour  on  one  of  our  gallant  young  officers. 
The  two  sail  boats  belonging  to  the  Franklin  and 
Washington,  were  manned  for  atrial  of  speed,  and 
when  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore, 
one  of  the  hoys  attached  to  the  Washington  was 
knocked  overboard.  In  the  confusion  of  the  mo- 
ment, an  oar  was  thrown  to  him,  but  not  being 
a  good  swimmer,  be  was  unable  to  reach  it.  Be 
bad  sunk  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  twice, 
when  Midshipman  Mull,  with  the  greatest  pre- 
sence of  mind,  threw  off  his  coat,  plunged  into 
the  stream,  gained  the  oar,  swam  with  it  to  the 
boy,  and  seised  him  as  he  was  sinking,  probably 
never  to  rise  again.  In  thi*  situation  be  sup- 
ported him  until  a  boat  from  the  shore  came  to 
their  relief.  [Om.Afr. 
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MARRIED, 

On  Tuesday  evening,  18th  inst.  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Baldwin,  Mr.  John  Hicks,  to  Mrs.  Hester  Hanson, 
both  of  this  city.  ' 

On  Wednesday  evening,  19th  inst  by  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Hibbert,  Mr.  John  Uroque,  to  Miss  Elin 
Young,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Wm.  B.  B.  Young. 

On  Saturday  evening,  22d  inst.  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Maclay,  Mr.  Vinor  Willet  Leaycraft,  to  Miss 
Elisa  Cromwell,  both  of  this  city. 

On  Thursday,  fifth  inst.  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston, the  Hon.  Dorraace  Ktrtlaod,  (late  a 
member  of  Congress,)  to  Mrs.  Agnes  Van  Den- 
bergh,  widow  of  the  late  John  R.  Van  Denbergh, 
Esq.  all  of  Coisackie. 

At  Harsimus,  on  Sunday  evening,  33d  inst. 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson,  John  Vail,  Esq.  to 
Miss  Harriet  Crane,  daughter  of  Mr.  Lanncelot 
Crane,  all  of  the  above  place. 

On  Sunday  morning  last,  at  St.  Paul's  Cbarcfa, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Onderdonk,  Mr.  John  R.  Le 
Count,  to  Miss  Sarah  Dunn,  all  of  this  city. 

On  the  19th  June  last,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rooeya, 
Capt.  Anthony  Moffat,  to  Julia  Curtis,  all  of 
this  city. 


DIED, 

On  Monday,  17th  inst.  Frederick  P.  Stevenson, 
aged  68  years,  an  officer  of  the  Revolution. 

On  Wednesday,  19th  inst.  in  the  17th  year  of 
her  age,  Miss  Sarah  Marshall,  daughter  of  widow 
Mary  Marshall. 

Same  day,  Mrs.  Margaret  Riser,  in  the  93d 
year  of  her  age. 

On  Friday,  21st  inst.  Mr.  John  Jay,  aged  49. 

At  Poughkeepsle,  on  the  19th  inst.  Mr.  Samnei 
Matthews,  a  respectable  farmer,  and  for  many     j 
years  Elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church  under  the    J 
pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cuyler.    Also,  in  I 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  Mrs.  Matthews, 
wife  of  Elder  Matthews.    The  former  died  of 
paralytic,  the  latter  of  a  cancer  in  her  breast 
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(From  the  Frtetnm't  Journal.) 
EPWARD  AND  SUSAN, 

OR 

THE  FATAL  SXCTJRSWK 

Many  of  the  small  mountain  lakes  in 
New-England,  present  scenes  so  varied, 
native,  and,  in  many  instances*  sublime  ; 
views  so  novel,  picturesque,  and  romantic, 
that  they  are  always  the  subject  of  deep 
interest  to  the  passing  traveller,  and  never 
fail  to  leave  a  pleasing  and  lasting  impres- 
sion upofc  the  mind  of  the  tasteful  observer 
of  nature's  works.  Some  of  them  seem 
imbosomed  in  the  very  pinnacle  of  a  moun- 
tain, while  their  dark  blue  waters  reflect 
the  broken  crags  which  rise  in  rugged  gran- 
deur upon  their  rock-girt  shores:  others 
are  bounded  by  hills,  which  here  and  there 
slope  away  into  cultivated  fields  or  verdant 
meadows,  presenting  a  pleasing  gradation 
of  broken  rocks,  towering  forests,  and 
waving  corn-fields;  here,  nature  appears 
in  all  the  wildness  of  origina4ity-»-there, 
her  beauties  are  softened,  her  rougher  fea- 
tures polished,  by  the  hand  of  industrious 
cultivation. 

But  among  all  these  enchanting  scenes, 
out  of  the  great  abundance  of  these  roman- 
tic collections  of  water,  none  lays  so  for- 
cible claim  to  the  attention  of  the  curious 
stranger,  as  Lake  SoUUtire.  There  is  in 
the  scenery  about  it,  a  beautiful  and  native 
wildness,  "which  renders  it  an  object  of 
curiosity  to  every  traveller  of  taste.  It 
Was  on  thfe  banks  of  this  beautiful  lake, 
that  I  first  drew  my  breath;  it  was  here 
lhat  I  passed  my  childhood,  and  after  se- 
ven years  absence  from  these  scenes  of  mv 
youth — after  being  so  long  buffeted  by  the 
storms  of  the  world,  and  harassed  by  the 
vexations  of  business,  I  at  length  returned 
to  spend  a  few  weeks  of  quiet  and  repose 
beneath  the  shelter  of  my  paternal  roof. 

1  received  the  sober  yet  touching  wel- 
come of  an  aged  and  venerable  father;  I 
felt  the  warm  tear  of  an  affectionate  mo- 


ther moisten  my  bosom,  as  she  bent  to 
receivte  my  ardent  embrace,  and  1  imprint* 
ed  a  pure  and  holy  kiss  upon  the  young 
cheek  of  a  loving  and  beloved  sister. 

After  the  intense -emotions  at  meeting 
again,  those  from  whom  I  had  been  long 
separated*  had  in  some  measure  subsided, 
I  made  anxious  and  solicitous  inquiries  re- 
specting the  friends  of  my  early  youth.  It 
was  with  a  painful  revulsion  of  feeling)  I 
learnt  that  few  of  the  companions  of  my 
boyhood  remained  to  laugh  with  roe  at  the 
recital  of  our  juvenile  frolics,  or  weep 
over  the  memory  of  a  departed  friend. 
Many,  like  me,  allured  by  the  hope  of 
gain,  by  pleasure,  or  by  ambition,  had 
left  die  quiet  and  serenity  of  their  native 
homes,  to  seek  wealth*  honour,  or  happi- 
ness, in  more  distant  and  more  turbulent 
scenes — and  not  a  few  in  the  ntorning  of 
their  life,  had  been  swept  away  by  the 
unsparing  hand  of  death,  and  had  laid 
themselves  down  to  their  eternal  rest,  in 
the  cold,  damp,  and  silent  grave.  Another 
generation  had  succeeded— a  generation 
which  I  bad  only  known  as  «hftrireu,  hail 
sprang  up,  presenting  a  change  which 
seemed  more  the  delusions  of  fiction,  than 
the  sober  reality  of  fact. 

Among  the  circle  which  now  figured 
upon  the  stage,  I  ascertained  that  Susan 
was  the  pride  of  the  village,  the  praise  tof 
the  old,  and  the  pattern  of  the  young; 
every  tongue  was  lavish  of  encomiums 
upon  her  beauty,  her  gentleness,  her  un- 
ostentatious modesty,  and  her  filial  affec- 
tion. I  had  known  her  in  her  girlhood, 
and  even  then  I  discovered  indications  of 
qualities  which  promised  to  render  her 
the  joy  of  her  friends  and  the  ornament  of 
society— even  then  her  eye  would  fill  with 
tears  as  ship  anxiously  watched  an  indul- 
gent father  sinking  by  a  slow,  but  Irresist- 
ible decay,  into  the  vale  of  death— even 
then,  her  little  heart  would  throb  almost 
to  bursting,  at  the  appearance  of  every 
dangerous  symptom;  but  that  father's  spi- 
rit has  long  since  winged  its  way  to  bright- 
er regions,  and  left  his  darling  daughter  to 
the  sole  care  of  a  judicious  and  affectionate 
mother.  It  was  that  daughter's  pleasing1 
duty  to  repay  her  solicitous  attention  by' 
1  the  warmest  returns  of  gratitude  and  obe- 


dience; but  her  susceptible  heart  had  been 
opeato  another  impression  not  inconsistent 
with  filial  affection. 

Edward,  the  most  graceful  and  promis- 
ing youth  of  the  village,  who  surpassed 
bis  fellows  in  his  studies  as  much  as  he 
excelled  them  in  every  juvenile  sport  or 
athletltt  exercise,  was  fastened  by  the  at* 
tractions  of  Susan;  he  soon  raised  a  cor- 
responding flame  in  her  breast,  while  a 
mother  smiled  upon  their  growing  intimacy^ 
until  at  length  he  obtained  from  her  a 
promise,  with  the  approbation  of  her  mo- 
ther) that  when  they  arrived  to  mature* 
years,  a  union  should  ultimately  crown 
his  happiness  and  reward  his  hopes. 

Often  would  they  wander  together  over 
the  romantic  scenery  of  their  native  moun- 
tains, and  while  they  pointed  to  each  other 
the  beauties  of  nature's  works,  their  hearts 
would  expand  with  affection  to  each  other, 
and  with  gratitude  to  the  great  Author  of 
Nature.  On  the  very  day  on  which  I  had 
revisited  my  native  home  after  so  long  an 
absence,  her  mother  had  yielded  a  reluo 
tant  permission  to  the  youthful  lovers  to 
make  an  excursion  on  the  lake,  and  they 
had  not  yet  returned,  when  I  strolled  forth 
on  a  walk  beside  its  banks—*  walk,  which 
in  years  past,  I  was  daily  accustomed  to 
take.  I  flew  to  my  usual  stand  on  the 
brink  of  a  tall  cliff,  which  ^over-bang  the 
water. 

It  was  a  calm  summer's  evening;  the 
Setting  sun  gilded  with  its  retiring  rays  the 
bare  summits  of  the  rocky  crags  which 
rose  in  wild  sublimity  immediately  behind 
me ;  the  hill  on  the  opposite  side)  gradu* 
ally  sloped  to  the  lake,  where  the  husband- 
man, wearied  with  the  fatigues  of  the  day, 
with  his  sickle  on  his  shoulder,  slowly 
whistled  himself  home  from  his  labours, 
while  many  a  strip  of  prostrate  grain  bore 
marks  of  his  honourable  tori. 

AH  was  calm  and  still— not  the  slightest 
breete  played  upon  the  lake,  or  disturbed 
the  unruffled  smoothness  of  its  glassy  sur- 
face ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  winds  were  be- 
guiled of  their  fury,  and  hilled  to  repose 
upon  its  placid  bosom— -not  the  faintest 
ripple  broke  the  perfection  of  the  images . 
reflected  from  its  breast,  save  when  the 
trout)  darting  from  his  bed  of  crystal,  to 
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seise  the  insect  playing  uporr  its  surface, 
dashed  them  into  momentary  confusion. 

My  heart  was  fall— every  object  in  my 
view  was  connected  with  some  youthful 
reminiscence:  not  a  field,  not  a  rock,  not 
a  tree,  but  brought  back  the  recollection 
of  some  juvenile  frolic,  or  of  some  boyish 
exploit.  In  that  little  bay,  formed  by  two 
jutting  rocks,  after  many  fruitless  attempts, 
after  many  disappointed  efforts,  I  at  length 
learned  the  mysterious  art  of  swimming. 
Behind  that  eged  oak,  which  spreads  its 
giant  limbs  far  over  the  flood,  I  lay  a  full 
hour  with  my  gun  ready  bent  in  my  hand, 
trembling  with  expectation,  watching  the 
wood-ducks  as  they  sported  and  gambolled 
in  the  liquid  element,  playfully  dashing 
the  water  from  their  golden  plumes,  until, 
after  many  a  devious  evolution,  they  at 
length  came  within  a  distance,  at  which, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  my  aim  prov- 
ed fatal.  I  then  thought  these  were  im- 
portant eras  in  my  history,  and  I  recount- 
ed them  to  every  friend  and  visiter  with 
the  greatest  self  satisfaction. 

But  while  memory  was  busy  in  retracing 
these  scenes  of  ray  youth,  and  calling  back 
the  recollection  of  my  juvenile  exploits,  I 
was  suddenly  awakened  from  my  reverie 
by  a  hoarse  sigh  of  wind  which  ruffled  the 
smoothness  of  tM  lake,  and  chilled  me 
with  prophetic  horror,  as  the  trees  creak- 
ed and  groaned  dismally  under  its  passing 
impulse.  It  was  not  a  loud  or  violent  blast ; 
but  it  was  low,  deep,  and  sullen,  like  the 
mutterings  of  the  angry  spirit  of  the  storm 
As  I  turned  my  eyes  to  the  north,  I  saw 
the  dark  skirt  of  a  thunder  cloud  slowly 
rising  over  the  bine  summits  of  the  distant 
mountains.  I  at  once  apprehended  that 
we  might  expect  one  of  those  thunder  gusts, 
which  those  who  live  in  mountainous  coun- 
tries, well  know  are  frequently  sudden*, 
violent,  and  short ;  which  rise,  discharge 
their  burden  of  wind  and  rain,  then  vanish 
like  the  terrors  of  a  dream. 

I  looked  around  anxiously  for  the  boat  in 
which  Edward  and  Susan  had  made  their 
excursion;  I  espied  it  just  shooting  out 
from  a  beautiful  little  bay  some  distance 
lip  the  lake.  Edward  seemed  to  have  ob- 
served the  rising  of  the  storm,  and  had 
spread  all  his  sails  to  land  his  beloved 
charge  in  a  place  of  safety,  before  it  could 
exhaust  its  fury.  Their  light  skiff  sailed 
gaily  forth — her  white  sail  was  swelled  by 
the  slight  breeze  which  just  dimpled  the 
surface  of  the  water— -her  keel  (arrowed 


the  bosom  of  the  lake,  until  the  element 
was  dashed  in  curling  eddies  from  her  gal- 
lant prow.  The  cloud  rose  slowly  and 
majestically,  gradually  spreading  over  that 
sky  which  but  now  was  perfectly  cloudless 
and  serene ;  the  rolling  of  the  thunder  be- 
gan now  to  be  heard,  though  still  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  flashes  of  lightning  might  be 
seen  playing  in  faint  streaks  over  the  deep 
black  of  the  horizon. 

Suddenly  the  winds  were  hushed — the 
lake  was  again  serene,  except  a  slight 
heaving  of  its  waters— the  boat  was  ar- 
rested in  its  prosperous  career,  and  its 
sail  flapped  idly  and  uselessly  at  its  side — 
all  was  again  calm;  but  it  was  not  now 
the  calmness  of  serenity — it  was  that 
frightful  stillness  which  forebodes  some 
dreadful  consequence — a  stillness  far  more 
fearful  than  the  raging  of  the  storm — it 
seemed  as  if  nature  held  her  breath  with 
awe,  at  the  rising  of  that  portentous  cloud, 
and  the  winds  themselves  but  paused  from 
the  attack,  to  return  to  the  charge  with 
tenfold  fury ;  this  calm  was  but  the  pause 
of  a  moment— it  was  soon  broken  by  the 
distant  roaring  of  the  winds,  while  the 
storm  rapidly  overspread  the  heavens. 

A  moment  I  waited  in  breathless  expec- 
tation—the next,  and  the  blast  swept  across 
Ike  lake  tossing  into  foam  its  agitated  wa- 
ters, and  as  it  passed  by,  the  largest  trees 
bent  under  the  weight  of  its  violence, 
groaning  as  if  their  proud  spirits  rebelled 
at  yielding  the  unwilling  homage.  Louder 
and  yet  louder  howled  the  blast;  and,  as 
it  struck  the  boat,  unprepared  for  the  at- 
tack, she  shot  like  lightning  through  the 
foam. 

Edward  was  a  skilful  and  fearless  sailor; 
but  the  violence  of  the  winds  rendered  it 
totally  impossible  for  him  to  remove  the 
sails,  and  she  nobly  stemmed  the  tide,  as 
he  kept  her  right  before  the  wind.  I 
watched  it  with  the  most  intense  and  pain- 
ful earnestness— my  eyes  were  strained  as 
if  to  devour  the  object,  and  my  heart  sud- 
denly sank  within  me — a  faintness  like 
death  came  over  me,  as  she  vanished  from 
my  sight  and  appeared  for  ever  buried  be- 
neath the  waters;  butjio,  thank  God! 
she  appears  again — her  prow  was  only 
under  for  a  moment,  and  my  vision  was 
deceived  by  the  indistinctness  of  twilight 
and  of  distance.  She  new  gallantly  rode 
the  waves,  and  seemed  to  proudly  spurn 
the  element  which  buoyed  her  up,  and  to 
defy  the  power  which  impelled  her  with 


frightful  velocity  towards  the  cliff  on  wbteh 
had  taken  my  stand:  again  my  sight 
failed  me;  for  had  they  struck  it,  they 
must  inevitably  have  been  dashed  in  pieces, 
without  the  most  distant  hope  of  relief ; 
but  Edward  narrowly  avoided  it  by  a  nice 
exertion  of  skill,  and  I  breathed  again  as 
they  gained  the  centre  of  the  lake,  and 
their  principal  dangers  seemed  to  be  past. 
The  boat  was  now  under  the  lee  of  a 
high  hill ;  but  she  must  double  a  point  and 
cross  a  narrow  bay  ere  she  could  reach 
her  desired  haven.  She  rode  safely  and 
securely  on,  and  so  near  was  she  to  her 
port  of  safety,  that  she  seemed  to  set 
storms  and  dangers  at  defiance.  But  the 
moment  she  passed  the  point,  a  loud  gust 
of  wind  swept  fearfully  through  a  glen  of 
the  mountain,  and  struck  her  sail  with 
sidelong  violence,  which  that  frail  skiff 
was  totally  unable  to  withstand.  The  hol- 
low blast  bore  to  my  ears  the  loud  shriek 
of  Susan,  as  the  waters  rolled  over  their 
prostrate  bark ;  and  I  observed  the  same 
wave  which  proved  fatal  to  their  boat, 
wafted  her  white-clad  form  far  from  every 
hope  of  regaining  it. 

Edward  might  have  easily  saved  him- 
self on  the  bottom  of  the  inverted  skiff— 
but  how  shall  he  appear  before  a  distracted 
mother  without  the  darling  object  entrust- 
ed to  his  care?  or  how  shaH  he  himself 
survive  the  loss  of  the  only  being,  which 
could  make  life  to  him  a  Messing  ?  He 
could  not  do  it:  He  made  a  desperate 
plunge,  determined  to  rescue  his  beloved 
from  the  waves,  or  sleep  with  her  in  the 
same  watery  bed — he  grasped  her  with 
the  embrace  of  despair,  as  she  rose  to 
the  surface  in  the  struggle  of  death.  A 
faint  hope  shot  across  my  soul,  that  as 
he  was  near  the  shore  and  a  skillful  swim- 
mer, he  would  be  able,  by  a  vigorous  ex- 
ertion, to  reach  it  with  his  precious  charge 
in  safety ;  but  that  hope  died  away  in  my 
heart  as  he  sunk  with  his  lovely  burden 
beneath  the  waves— ^Ah,  no !  all  is  not 
lost— they  re-appear  and  make  for  the 
land.    Again  the  waters  close  over  them,. 

and  they  are  snatched  from  my  sight 

Again  they  emerge  from  the  watery  ele- 
ment, and  struggle  with  feinter  efforts  to 
reach  the  shore— now  they  almost  touch 
it — a  few  more  exertions  and  they  are 
safe  — O  Heavenly  Father !  spare  them  a 
moment's  strength,  nor  consign  so  much 
virtue  to  an  early  grave.  But  O,  my  God  \ 
again  tbey  sink  without  scarce  a  struggle. 
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My  heart  throbbed  almost  to  bunting, 
as  I  strained  my  aching  eye-balls  to  dis- 
cover his  dark  form  again  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  waves;  but  ah  I  merciful 
Heaven !  t  watched  in  vain — I  had  seen 
their  last  desperate  struggle — the  dark  blue 
waters  had  closed  over  them,  and  snatch- 
ed them  for  ever  from  my  sight :  locked  in 
each  other's  arms,  they  had  laid  them- 
selves down  to  their  eternal  sleep  in  the 
coral  bed  of  lake  Solitaire,  while  the  wild 
winds  of  heaven  hoarsely  sang  a  requiem 
to  their  departed  spirits. 

During  the  storm,  many  of  the  neigh- 
bours, anxious  for  the  safety  of  this  uni- 
versally beloved  pair,  had  collected  upon 
the  bank  of  the  lake;  they  had  been  the 
mournful  spectators  of  this  painful  scene— 
they  had  witnessed  the  catastrophe  of  the 
boat,  and  they  had  seen  the  exertions  of 
Edward  to  save  his  beloved,  yet  it  was 
out  of  their  power  to  yield  them  the  slight- 
est assistance — it  was  not  within  the  limits 
of  human  strength  to  breast  that  storm ; 
and  if  some  of  the  stoutest  and  boldest 
attempted  it,  they  were  dashed  back  with 
violence  upon  the  shore  by  the  irresistible 
force  of  the  waves. 

It  was  impossible  to  recover  the  bodies 
of  this  unfortunate  couple  until  the  storm 
was  past,  and  then  the  spark  of  life  had 
been  too  long  extinct  to  afford  a  rational 
hope  of  resuscitation.  But  here  I  must 
close ;  for  what  pen  can  describe  the  an- 
guish of  a  doating  mother  under  a  bereave- 
ment so  afflicting.  If  she  murmured  against 
the  dispensations  of  Providence — if  she 
Impeached  the  justice  of  his  sovereign  de- 
crees— yet,  merciful  Heaven,  do  not  lay 
the  sin  to  her  charge,  for  she  was  a  mo- 
ther— a  fond  mother  suddenly  deprived  of 
a  darling  and  only  daughter — a  daughter, 
cut  off  in  one  little  moment  by  the  cruel 
stroke  of  fate,  in  all  the  pride  of  youth, 
beauty,  and  innocence. 


Akenside,  the  celebrated  poet,  was  the 
son  of  a  butcher,  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne. 
His  genius  unfolded  itself  in  his  early  years, 
and  his  greatest  work,  the  "  Pleasures  of 
the  Imagination,"  was  much  admired  by 
the  celebrated  Pope,  who  strongly  advised 
Dodsley,  the  bookseller,  to  whom  the  copy- 
right was  offered,  not  to  be  niggardly  in 
his  offers  for  it,  since  it  was  not  the  pro- 
duction of  an  every  day  writer.  Akenside 
died  23d  June,  1770,  in  the  59th  year  of 
his  age. 
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THE  MISCELLANIST,  NO.  XI. 

Succeduat  perpauoi— decidunt  multi. 

Cic. 
In  works  of  wit 


Most  men  do  fail— but  few  there  are  that  hit. 

As  man  was  intended  for  nobler  purposes 
than  other  creatures  of  this  globe,  as  he 
was  not  created,  like  them  to  be  extinct 
when  his  frail  body  returned  to  dust, 
higher  powers  of  mind  were  bestowed  upon 
him,  and  he  was  made  capable  of  more  ex- 
quisite enjoyment.  These  faculties,  how- 
ever, had  not  all  in  view  the  great  end  of 
man's  existence.  The  most  of  them,  were 
given  for  enjoyment  in  this  world ;  in  the 
midst  of  cares  to  furnish  sources  of  amuse- 
ment ;  to  smooth  life's  rugged  paths,  and 
to  set  before  man  so  many  fountains  of  plea* 
sure,  that  if  he  becomes  unhappy,  he  must 
impute  the  blame  to  no  one  but  himself. 
Some  of  them,  were  intended  only  for  self, 
in  order  to  drive  off  melancholy  and  de- 
spair; others,  were  intended  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  our  fellows,  to  employ,  both  with 
amusement"  and  instruction,  hours  that 
might  eke  be  unoccupied ;  to  give  festivity 
to  the  social  board,  and  to  open  springs  of 
delight  to  all  who  choose  to  partake  of 
them.  Of  these  latter  there  axe  very  maty  ; 
but  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  making  a 
few  observations  on  one,  which  adds  not  a 
little  to  the  enjoyments  of  life. 

Nothing  is  more  generally  admired  than 
wit.  Men  of  refined  taste,  as  well  as  the 
uncultivated,  equally  profess  themselves  its 
admirers.  It  is  on  this  account,  that  so 
many  have  it  the  wish  of  their  heart  to  ob- 
tain this  faculty,  and  make  it  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  their  endeavours.  All 
ranks,  all  abilities  aim  at  it ;  from  the  prat- 
tling infont,  whose  reason  is  just  beginning 
to  expand,  to  the  aged,  from  whose  eyes 
all  earthly  objects  begin  to  fade  ;  from  the 
beggar  to  the  man  of  wealth;  from  the 
student  to  the  man  grown  eld  in  literature; 
ail  endeavour  to  astonish  and  surprise  by 
showing  it  forth  to  their  fellows.  What 
may  perhaps  encourage  these  general  at- 
tempts at  wit,  is,  that  there  is  scarcely 
nothing  more  deceiving.  _  In  the  pursuit  of 
other  studies,  a  person  can  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  his  knowledge,  and  can  tell  in  what 
points  he  excels,  in  what  he  is  deficient; 
but  almost  all  who  make  attempts  at  wit, 
even  such  as  have  utterly  failed  in  their 
attempts;  are  apt  to  be  tentouraged,  by 


persuading  themselves  that  they  have  at- 
tained the  object  of  their  labour.  They 
then  display  their  great  accomplishment  to 
the  world,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
great  importance  they  attach  to  it,  as  that 
they  really  think  they  possess  it,  and  do 
not  wish  to  hide  their  light  under  a  bushel. 
So  general  is  this  deception,  that  there  are 
but  few  of  the  human  family  who  are  not  at 
times  led  away  by  it.  It  is  by  means  of 
these  general  attempts  at  wit  by  persons 
possessed  of  it  in  a  very  small  degree,  or 
in  no  degree  whatever,  that  so  much  of  the 
false  kind  is  every  where  poured  forth,  to 
the  torment  of  every  person  of  refined  taste 
and  good  judgment.  Wk  of  this  kind  can 
never  be  admired  by  any  but  those  who  are 
deficient  in  some  of  the  principal  qualifica- 
tions of  men  of  sense.  These  will  laugh; 
the  wise  will  at  the  same  time  pity  and  de- 
spise the  author,  while  he,  poor  man,  will 
rejoice,  and  be  filled  with  triumph  at  his 
success.  How  much  is  it  to  be  lamented 
that  so  few  know  their  own  faults;  that  so 
many  expose  themselves  to  the  admiration 
of  fools,  and  to  the  ridicule  of  the  wise.  It 
is  on  account  of  this  abuse  of  wit,  that  it 
is  not  estimated  so  highly  as  it  should  be ; 
those  who  have  a  refined  taste,  have  so 
often  been  disappointed  in  finding  what  they 
had  expected  to  be  real,  no  more  than  false 
wit,  that  they  have  contracted  a  dislike  to  it, 
and  Tank  it  lower  than  its  proper  standing 
among  the  other  faculties.  Nor  will  its 
value  be  justly  appreciated  till  these  pre- 
tensions to  wit  cease;  then,  and  not  till 
then,  will  its  name  be  redeemed,  and  the 
mention  of  it  cause  universal  delight* 

But  still,  notwithstanding  its  many  dis- 
advantages, false  wit  also  has  its  uses.  The 
principal  use  of  wit  is,  that  it  may  add  to 
the  happiness  of  human  life,  and  furnish 
a  grateful  repast  to  the  mind.  But  man. 
seldom  aims  at  perfection  in  any  thing,  and 
is  oftener  pleased  with  the  shadow  than  with 
the  substance.  Hence,  no  small  portion 
of  the  human  family  admire  false  wit  more 
than  real,  and  recieve  a  much  greater  degree 
of  pleasure  from  the  former  than  from  the 
latter ;  so  that  false  wk,  in  this  respect,  an- 
swers the  same  purpose  as  the  true,  in  ad- 
ding to  the  happiness  and  pleasure  of  life* 

The  utility  of  fake  wit  is  also  increased 
by  the  fact  that  its  admirers  are  much  more 
numerous  than  those  of  true  wit,  and  con- 
sequently, the  pleasure  of  more  is  increased. 
L  sides,  genuine  wit  is  a  thing  rarely  to  be 
found.  It  is  in  this  respect  like  beauty,  the 
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praise  of  which  is  in  every  place,  and  at  all 

times  strikes  the  ear;  but  if  we  wish  occular 

demonstration,  and  prooeed  to  the  search, 

we  will  find  that  the  reality  always  falls  far 

short  of  our  expectations,  and  that  seldom, 

very  seldom,  we  can  find  one  whom  we 

may  call  beautiful:  so  it  is  with  wit — it  is 

talked  of,  it  is  admired,  it  is  imitated  ;  and 

yet  the  man  of  taste  may  search  after  it 

for  years  without  success.  And  as  genuine 

wit  can  so  seldom  be  met  with,  the  greatest 

part  of  mankind   would  be  deprived  of 

every  resemblance  of  it,  and  consequently, 

of  all  the  pleasures  resulting  from  it,  were 

its  place  not  supplied  by  the  false  species. 

Hence,  we  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 

although  genuine  wit  is  infinitely  preferable 

to  the  false,  and  by  no  means  to  be  com 

pared  to  it,  yet  the  latter  is  not  to  be  con 

sidered  as  useless*  but  that  it  also  takes  an 

active  part  in  adding  to  the  happiness  of 

human  life. 

THE  MISCELLAN1ST 
July  21st,  IQ&l 


THE  INDIANS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Albany  States- 
nan,  io  giving  an  account  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  4th  of  July  on  the  borders  of  the 
€>reat  Western  Canal,  makes  the  following 
remarks  :— 

•  •  •  #  •  « Among  other  things 
which  caught  my  attention,  was  the  num- 
ber of  Indians  who  attended  the  celebration. 
I  should  think  that  there  were  between  one 
and  two  hundred  present ;  some  of  them 
dressed  in  the  gaudy  costume  of  their  tribes. 
They  stood  gaaing  in  mute  admiration  at 
the  new  scenes  continually  bursting  upon 
their  astonished  sight.  Here  they  saw 
thousands  of  people  crowding  in  like  a  tor- 
wot  from  every  quarter.  The-  Great 
Western  Canal,  or  in  other  words,  a  river 
of  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  opened  in 
a  few  months  by  the  hands  of  the  white 
men,  and  as  far  as  their  eyes  could  reach, 
covered  with  boats  and  skiffs;  the  standards 
and  banners  of  the  military,  waving  in 
triumph,  and  glistening  in  the  sun ;  the 
music  of  several  bands  filling  the  fields 
with  melody;  the  great  guns  shaking  the 
hills  with  thunder;  and  the  shouts  and 
cheerings  of  many  thousands  rending  the 
heavens— all  these  things  were  indeed  cal- 
culated to  astonish  the  poor  Indians,  and 
induce  them  to  think  that  a  kind  of  super- 
natural spirit  was  changing  the  Ace  of  that 


country  which  was  lately  a  wilderness.  I 
must  confess,  that  the  sight  of  these  poor 
Indians  cast  a  cloud  over  my  mind,  and  for 
a  moment  darkened  the  splendid  scenery 
that  imparted  so  much  pleasure.  Here,  said 
I  to  myself,  are  the  remnant  of  powerful 
tribes  and  nations,  who  once  winged  the 
arrow,  pursued  the  monster  of  the  wilder- 
ness, and  sung  the  songs  of  war  over  these 
very  lands  !  Here  they  once  met  the  foe, 
and  trampled  on  their  enemies  in  the  pride 
and  exultation  of  victory !  Here  they  once 
heard  the  thunders  of  the  great  Spirit  in  his 
wrath,  and  shrunk  from  the  lightnings  of 
his  eye !  Here  they  once  indulged  m  the 
bold  and  rapid  eloquence  of  nature,  as  tbey 
met  in  their  councils  of  war,  and  alone  for- 
got the  majesty  of  their  species  as  they  fell 
down  to  worship  the  God  of  their  fathers ! 
But  here,  alas !  are  all  that  remains.  What 
a  comment  on  the  changes  of  the  moral 
universe,  what  a  picture  of  human  insta- 
bility. Their  power  is  withered,,  as  God 
in  his  anger  withers  the  verdure  of  the 
fields,  and  their  numbers  are  scattered  as 
the  winds  of  heaven  dissipate  the  seeds  in 
harvest  time.  Here  they  come,  poor,  weak, 
humbled,  and  despised,  to  behold  the  re- 
joicings of  the  white  men  in  the  bosom  of 
their  own  country,  where  the  marriage  feast 
of  their  grandfathers  may  have  been  cele- 
brated. All  this,  may  be  right.  The  tide  of 
civilization  rolls  on  from  the  east  to  the  west 
with  ceaseless  power,  and  civilized  nations 
and  savage  tribes  must  stand  in  silence  and 
helplessness  and  behold  its  progress*  No 
aim  can  be  lifted  to  arrest  it — no  barrier 
interposed  to  stop  its  course.  A  few  more 
years  and  evea  these  vestiges  of  former 
tribes  will  be  extinct,  as  their  footsteps  are 
followed  by  the  pressing  pursuit  of  civiliza- 
tion, to  the  rocky  mountains,  and  over  the 
extended  spine-of  the  Andes,  to  the  shore 
of  the  great  Western  Ocean.  None  will 
be  left  to  wail  over  the  desolations  of  revo- 
lution, and  the  very  cabins  in  which  they 
sharpened  their  hatchets  or  smoked  the  ca- 
lamut,  will  be  examined  as  the  remains  of 
antiquity  by  the  searching  eye  of  the  philo- 
sopher. 


It  appears  that  two  large  seas  or  sheets 
of  water,  have  been  discovered  in  the  inte- 
rior of  New-Holland,  supplied  chiefly  by 
two  considerable  rivers,  whose  sources 
are  on  the  western  side  of  the  blue  moun- 
tains. 


THE  TURKS. 

Mons.  Tournefort,  and  other  judicious 
and  candid  travellers,  who  lived  some 
time  among  the  Turks,  and  were  diligent 
to  inquire  into  the  religion,  customs,  and 
manners  of  those  people,  speak  of  them 
very  favourably.  They  acknowledge  that 
the  Turks  perform  all  the  duties  of  their 
religion  with  a  scrupulous  exactness,  and 
particularly  are  so  charitable,  that  tbey 
are  always  ready  to  relieve  any  person 
who  will  make  his  necessities  known. 
Mons.  Tournefort,  says,  that  he  never  saw 
a  beggar  in  Turkey.  In  truth,  if  we  com* 
pare  his  account  of  the  Turks  with  the 
character  which  he  and  some  later  travel- 
lers give  us  of  the  Greeks,  we  have  no 
reason  to  be  surprised  that  so  few  of  the 
former  are  proselyted  to  the  faith  of  Christ ; 
and  yet  those  men  are  better  Christians 
than  are,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  most 
parts  of  Christendom.  As  I  observed  be- 
fore, they  are  not  only  eminent  for  their- 
charities,  but,  upon  all  occasions,  they 
are  easy  and  ready  to  forgive  one  another. 
They  have  no  duels  in  that  country ;  nor 
is  any  man  assassinated  in  Turkey,  from: 
a  false  principle  of  honour  or,  revenge.. 
They  retain  a  grateful  sense  of  any  favours 
they  have  received.  A  Turk  of  some  dis- 
tinction who  bad  been  a  slave  at  Leghorn,, 
and  during  bis  captivity  in  that  city,  bad 
been  often  relieved  by  an  English  mer- 
chant, and  by  whose  means  he  was  at  last 
enabled  to  recover  his-  liberty,  met  Mr.. 
Randolph  (whose  travels  we  have)  some 
years  after  at  Negropont,  and  knowing 
him  to  be  an  Englishman,  treated  him 
with  the  greatest  kindness  and  generosity^ 
and  having  procured  him  a  passage  on 
board  a  Turkish  ship,  he  recommended, 
him  to  the  Captain,  in  these  words :— - 
"  When  you  see  this  man,  you  see  me; 
what  you  do  to  him,,  you  do  to  me;  and  I 
will  answer  it,  be  it  good  or  UL"  What  a 
simplicity  and  goodness  of  heart,  appears 
in  this  recommendation!  For  the  rest^ 
the  Turks  are  very  temperate  both  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  and  the  luxury  of  a  table 
is  unknown,  even  in  the  palace  of  their 
emperor.  They  persecute  no  one  on  ac- 
count of  his  religion;  and  the  .inquisitions 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  tbey  would  abhor, 
as  the  temples  of  Baal,,  or  the  altars  of 
Busiris. 

Be  cheerful,  but  not  light;  solid,  but 
not  sad. 
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POETRY. 


FOR  THE   LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

TO  CAROLINE  MATILDA. 

1  thank  thee,  lady  !  for  thy  charming  strain— 
Thy  friendly  words  such  pleasing  thoughts  im- 
part ; 

I  joy  to  find  my  wish  was  not  in  vain 
To  gain  an  interest  in  Matilda's  heart. 

As  yet,  thou  knowest  me,  lady,  but  by  name ! 

My  simple  verse  alone  inspires  thy  lays — 
I  know  met  better  by  the  voice  of  Fame,. 

Which  whispers  truly,  when  she  speak*  thy 
praise. 

Tet  well  I  know  to  such  a  heart  as  thine, 
Fame  is  aa  empty  sound — not  worth  a  thought! 

And  I ! — so.  proudly  beats  this  heart  of  mine — 
Would  seornits  voice — too  often  dearly  bought. 

tet  sure'  'tis  sweet  to  know  a  partial  friend 
WiUtfendly  listen  to  my  untaught  lays- 
Will  o'er  the  lines  wHh  kind  attention  bend, 
And  smile  oe  sigh — the  heart's  dear  tileni  praise. 

lady !  thy  soothing  words  are  dear  to  me, 
And. I  wilt  fondly  shrine  them  in  my  heart; 

Though  ruder,  wilder  those  I  offer  thee, 
'Tis  nature's  language  unadorn'd  by  art. 

Ah !  dearer  to  my  heart  one.  soothing  strain- 
By  empathy  inspir'd  and  truth  exprest, 

Than  all  the  empty  plaudits  light  and  vain— 
With  coldness  utter'd—  though  inflattery  drest. 

HARRIET* 

FOR  TBE   LADIES'   LITERARY  CASUIST. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  LOVE. 

Man  was  form'd  entirely  free  from  vice. 
And  plac'd  in  the  sweet  bowers  of  Paradise, 
Where  perfect  beauty,  unadorn'd  by  art, 
6rac'd  every  scene,  and  reign'd  in  every  part; 
And  here,  in  spotless  innocence  array'd, 
Where  ail  the  charms  of  nature  were  display'6%— 
Where  all  that  could  his  every  sense  delightr 
Seem'd  plac'd  within  his  reach,  before  bis  sight. 
Man  felt  that  something  more  was  wanting  still, 
His  bliss  to  perfect  and  bis  end  fulfil: 
He  cast-his  anxious  eyes  inquiring  round, 
Seeking  for  that  which  yet  he  had  not  found ; 
He  search 'd  the  bowers  of  Paradise  quite  through, 
But  still  what  be  desir'd  was  not  in  view. 
Wearied  at  length,  and  with  fatigue  oppress'd, 
He  sought  repose,  and  sunk  awhile  to  rest. 
As  on  a  flow'ry  couch  he  thoughtful  lay, 
A  sleep  profound  snatch'd  all  bis  powers  away, 
Bound  fast  his  senses  in  a  leaden  chain, 
And  thus  remov'd  anxiety  and  pain. 
When  he  awoke,  he  saw,  with  sweet  surprise, 
UnrivaTd  beauty  stand  before  his  eyes; 
A  female  form*  with  all  hep  charms  dlsplay'd, 
Stood  at  his  side,  in  virtue's  garb  array'd. 
Shesmil'd!  be  rose!  and  with  the  purest  love, 
Caught  in  his  arms  this  blessing  from  above, 
Eaabrac'd  n*r  with  affection,  and  confest 
He  now  was  happy,  and  completely  blest 

S.R.P. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABlftET. 

THE  LYRE. 

Suspended  in  air,  on  the  willow  it  bung, 
Neglected,  unheeded,  its  chords  where  unstrung; 
While  musing  one  eve,  I  gaz'd  with  desire : 
While  looking,  the  muse  touch'd  my  soul  with 
the  fire. 

Transported  with  thought,  while  my  soul  felt  the 

glow, 
I  snatch'd  the  sweet  lyre  from  the  tremulous 

bough; 
Inspir'd  by  the  muse,  my  hand  touch'd  the  wire, 
And  my  soul  felt  a  thrill  like  the  rushing  of  fire. 
I  still  felt  the  impulse,  and  swept  o'er  the  string, 
And  my  mind  to  the  mount  of  Paraassue  took 

wing: 
Having  gain'd  the  bright  mount  and  joraM  with 

the  choir, 
Urania  tmbrac'd  me — I  again  felt  the  fire. 

Urania's  my  guide,  to  direct  me  in  song, 
While  with  the  sweet  minstrels  my  stay  I  prolong, 
Should  the  company  of  muses  my  assistance  re- 
quire, 
Thesymphony  rUjoin,while  my  soul  feels  this  fire. 

In  the  cause  of  bless'd  Truth,  and  Virtue  divine, 
With  heaven's  bright  inmates  in  concert  Til  join, 
Or  in  praises  to  God  I'll  strike  the  sweet  lyre — 
Or  philanthropy's  cause,  while  I  glow  with  the 

fire. 
My  lot  with  the  muses,  though  the  meanest  it  be, 
Shall  suffice  me,  if  join'd  with  the  sweet  min- 

strelsey : 
Thus  while  passing  through  life,  my  soul  will  not 

tire — 
And  transfix'd  to  eternity, I'll  be  wrapp'd  in  love's 

fire. 

GEORGE. 

SOB  THE   LAPIS*'   LPfEBABT  CARIHET. 
TBS  PRISONER  AWAJESirnie  FROM  A  DREAM, 

In  which  he  thought  himself  at  liberty,  with  hit 
Wife%  Children,  {*. 

la  stombess  of  midnight  in  frupdnm  I  ecv*, 

But  yet*  m  tnm  dungeon  conon  a, 
Alas!  sweet  society,  friendship  and  love, 

No  solace  afford  to  my  mind. 

Those  cheeks,  which  I  thought  I  had  press'd  with 
delight- 
Had  bedewed  with  sweet  tear-dropping  dew ; 

Alas !  they  have  fled  with  the  visions  of  night, 
And  have  drawn  bitter  sorrow  to  View. 

Those  children  I  lov'd  with  affectionate  heart — 
And  all  the  sweet  comforts  of  home,. 

Do  all  with  my  fanciful  slumbers  depart, 
And  1  in  this  dungeon  to  roast. 

Ere  this,  time  had  render'd  this  dreary  abode, 

And  all  Hs  dread  horrors  but  light; 
But,  ah  !  then,  alas  !  I  resume  the  sad  load, 

From  these  short  living  pleasures  of  night. 

Every  step  strews  a  scene  of  wo,  and  destroys 
Every  motion  these  weary  limbs  make; 

These  objects  my  heart  with  drear  horror  oppress, 
As  I  from  my  slumbers  awake. 

RODERICK. 


FOR  THE   LADIES1  LITKRART  CASIWET. 
THE  FLOWERS  THAT  SEEK  COHCEALMEHT ; 

Or  tilt  Joys  that  I  Love. 

I  love  to  stray  through  verdant  fields, 

To  watch  the  growing  blade— 
I  love  to. ramble  in  the  groves, 

And  rest  me  'neath  their  shade : 

I  love  to  climb  the  rugged  cliff, 

To  skirt  the  mountain  o'er— 
I  love  to  scale  the  towering  rock, 

Anctavind  along  the  shore : 

I  love  what's  styled  a  fete  champftre, 

AH  on  a  woodland  green — 
I  love  each  sparkling  joy  of  life, 

Each  beauty  that's  unseen : 

I  love  each  touch  of  Nature's  hand; 

Her  finger's  winning  art— 
I  love  the  copse,  whose  verdant  hue 

Bids  spring  no  more  depart  r 

I  love  the  sunshine  of  delights- 
It  sparkles  to  the  soul ; 

But,  most  of  all,  I  love  a  life- 
Retir'd  beyond  control* 

Tlbve  the  flower,  which  to  the  sun* 

Each  morning  throws  its  ray ; 
For,  like  an  angel,  thus  to  heaven, 

ft  bids  us  wing  our  way. 

But,  most  of  all,  I  love  the  flowers 
Whose  beauties  seek  the  shade, 

Which  for  concealment  seek  the  bo  wort} 
And  conch  beneath  the  gMe. 

I  love  the  little  violet  Una--. 

The  primrose  yellow  dye ; 
The  one  an  image  of  love  true, 

And  both  of  constancy. 

P.  OT  LONO-ISLAlfP. , 


FOS  TOT  LAMES'  MTZftABT  CABIHET. 


TO   MISS   *.  *    «HHMH»# 


I  thought  I  saw  M**»**»  wear 

A  brow  o'ercast  with  pensive 
A  kind  of  melancholy  air, 

That  seem'd  to  bid  adieu  to  gladness. 

Wast  that  another  fair  reeeiv'd 
Attentions  that  belonged  to  you  ? 

Or  eoaldit  be  that  yon  believ'd 
My  vows,  so  fondly  breath'd,  untrue? 

Waa'f  that  when  pleasure"  rul'd  (be  hour/1 ' 
And  the  gay,  social  circle  met, 

I  seem'd  to  own  another's  power— 
Seem'd  your  attractions  te  forget  ? 

Whate'er  the  cause,  with  mind  at  ease, 
Pray  act  again  your  wonted  part ; 

Though  others  for  a  moment  please, 
Too  only  can  possess  my  heart. 

*-#  ******* 
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VA&tt  mm  awjd  ^by* 

A  favourite  Song,  sung  by  Miss  Holdaway,  at  the  London  Concerts. 
Composed,  "vritYi  an  Accompaniment  {or  the  Harp  or  Piano  ¥orte,  \>y  5.  Monro. 

WRITTEN  BY  MR.  I.  COLE. 
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One       morning  in     A-pril,   as        walking       a  -  lone,    To     muse  on    my     lo-ver    t        somehow  was  led ; 
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And    I      said    to    myself,  "Well,  I         really  must  own,  This  Jockey     con  -  ti  -  nnally    runs    in    my  head." 
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PfrPtft  is  c  f  fi"*^ 
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"  He      owns  that  he  loves  me ;  I        may  be   deceived  5  Bat  his    looks  and  his 
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kindness  true     love    do      iin  -  ply  5"    When      Jockey      that     instant  came       up      un  -  perceiv'd,    Say  -  ing, 
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"I    would  advise  you    to      take  him  and  try." 


EL 


j-fjjJ    .|J  ^igfflBfflfri 


2. 

u  If  you  doubt  me/'  said  be, "  or  the  vows  I  have  giv'n, 

Consent  to  be  mine,  Love,  and  prove  them  sincere ; 
Don't  you  know  that  love-matches  are  made  up  in  heav'n, 

And  'tis  certain  that  ours  has  been  register'd  there." 
"  Ah !  in  courtship/'  said  I, u  this  is  oftentimes  said, 

But  in  wedlock  its  truth  very  rarely  is  shown ; 
For,  though  matches  of  love  may  in  heaven  be  made, 

They  are  often  misplac'd,  I'm  afraid,  coming  down." 


"But  if  beauty  and  love  can  a  blessing  bestow,   ' 

Our  union,"  says  Jockey, "  most  happy  will  prove; 
For,"  says  he, "  you  have  beauty,  all,  all  must  allow, 

And  I'm  sure  you  will  own  I've  abundance  of  love." 
"  Ah  !  beauty  and  love,"  replied  I,  "  I  approve  j 

But  truth  is  a  treasure  more  lasting  than  these : 
I  have  truth,  if  I've  beauty  5  add  truth  to  your  love, 

And  we'll  be  united  whenever  you  please." 
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^  NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY,  AUGUST  5,  1820. 


to  the  Public. 

It  is  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  regret,  that 
the  subscriber  announces  to  the  readers  of  tbe 
Ladies*  Literary  Cabinet,  that  circumstances,  over 
which  be  has  no  control,  hare  rendered  K  expe- 
dient for  bim  to  withdraw  from  this  establishment 
Owing  to  a  variety  of  cause*  connected  with  the 
present  pressure  of  the  times,  lb*  profits  arising 
from  this  publication  have  become  too  much  re* 
duced  for  the  support  of  too  families;  and  as  he  has 
too  claims  on  the  fee  simple  of  the  establishment, 
he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  seek  some  other  employ- 
ment. 

In  the  mean  time,  tbe  Cabinet  will,  at  hereto- 
fore, be  published  by  Mr.  Sabtobl  Huestis-,  to 
whom  tbe  friends  of  tbe  subscriber  are  requested 
to  continue  their  patronage.  A  competent  per- 
aun  having  kindly  volunteered  as  editor,  the  paper 
will  doubtless  become  still  more  worthy  of  the 
public  support.  Att  communications  and  letters 
relating  to  this  publication*,  must  in  future  be  di- 
rected to  the  publisher. 

In  announcing  this  arraiigment,  the  subscriber 
is  far  from  intending  to  take  a  formal  leave  of  the 
public— for  he  stOl  hopes  to  devote  his  time,  ta- 
lents, and  labours  to  their  service  and  amuse- 
ment, a«j  long  as  life  and  health  will  permit ;  and 
though  circumstances  have  rendered  it  necessary 
for  him  to  make  a  temporary  exit  as  editor  of  the 
Ladies'  Literary  Cabinet,  be  will  hold  himself  in 
readiness  to  aVest  far  a  new  iharattery  whenever 
called  upon  by  the  audience.  That  such  a  call 
may  be  speedily  made,  is  the  fervent  wish  of  the 
public's  bumble  servant, 

SAMUEL  WOODWORtH. 

Jfcw-York,  August  6»»  1890. 

THIS  DAT 

AfiotherQuaTteriy  Payment,  of  one  dollar,  be- 
comesduefortheLo^#'Zifmu?Ca6ta«l.  Those 
of  our  patrons  who  are  liable  to  be  absent  from 
home  when  waited  on  by  the  Cottettor,  are  re- 
spectfully requested  to  leave  the  money  with 
tome  member  of  their  family,  which  witLprevaut 
usmecesaary  trouble  to  both  parties. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several  communication*  ere  unavoidably  Omit- 
ted in  this  week's  paper  to  aftordroom  lor  our  mu- 
sical department  They  shall  all  be  attended  to 
us  soon-asHjIrcumstances  will  permit. 

-BENfeVOtfcNT  EXHIBITION. 

By  an  advertisement  in  this  week's  paper,  it 
will  be  seem  that  an  entertainment  is  to  be  given 
at  Washington-Hall,  Oh  Wednesday  evening 
next,  for  (he  benefit  of  those  Who  suffered  by  the 
late  destructive  conflagration  at  Troy.  The 
young  gentlemen  who  have  volunteered  their 
services  on  this  occasion,  have  evinced  a  spirit 
-of  charity  and  benevolence  which  we  hope  will 
to  promptly  met  by  a  similar  feeling  on  tbe  part 
of  the  publit. 


A  XCT  GEOGRAPHY, 

Designed  more  particularly  for  the  Use  of  Schools 

and  Private  Students, 

Bos  just  bun  Published,  and  for  sale  by 

CHARLES  N.  BALDWIN, 

No.  1  Chamber-street, 

(Corner  of  Chatham.) 

And  far  sate  at  the  School  Book  Warthousl  of 

A.  &  J.  W.  PICKET, 

JVo.  192  Greenwich-street. 

Having  attentively  examined  this  highly  useful 
work,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  tbe  best 
abridgment  of  the  science  of  Geography  which  has 
ever  been  published  on  either  side  the  Atlantic. 
By  being  united  with  chronology,  and  liberally 
embellished  with  interesting  historical  facts  and 
anecdotes,  it  is  rendered  at  once  so  very  amusing 
and  instructive,  that  every  pupil  who  has  learned 
to  read,  wQl  soon  become  delighted  with  a  study 
which  has  hitherto  been  deemed  dry,  dull,  and 
perplexing. 

It  is  E wing's  Geography,  altered,  improved, 
and  adapted  to  the  principles,  taste,  and  interests 
of  the  American  reader.  It  is  arranged  under 
distinct  and  appropriate  heads,  on  a  plan  at  once 
novel,  pleasant,  and  easy  to  be  comprehended , 
and  the  chronological  events  are  brought  down 
to  the  present  day. 

In  this  work  the  European  territorial  bounda- 
ries are  all  stated,  as  settled  by  the  late  impor- 
tant treaties  which  have  produced  the  general 
peace.  It  comprises  an  account  of  tbe  Solar 
System,  and  a  variety  Of  rVoblems,  solvible  by 
the  terrestrial  and  eeleeUeJ  Globes.  The  part  re- 
lating to  both  continents  of  America,  is  almost 
entirely  original,  being  written  by  our  celebrated 
geographer  and  tourist  WILLIAM  DARBY,  Esq. 

In  short— to  be  duly  appreciated,  tbis  work 
only  deeds  to  be  read  ;  and  every  young  lady, 
who  withes  to  Obtain  a  competent  knowledge  of 
this  "useful  science,  without  encountering  the 
usual  labonr  and  difficulty,  but  by  a  short,  flow- 
ery, and  pleasant  path,  is  invited  to  examine  the 
Work  In  question. 

OBITUARY. 

tn  recording  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Benja- 
min F.  Lewis,  (who  expired  in  an  apoplectic  fit, 
on  Friday  morning,  the  28th  ult)  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  mingling  with  our  expressions  of  sin- 
cere affection  and  regret,  those  of  approbation 
and  respect.  We  knew  Atm— he  was  endeared  to 
us  by  his  private  virtues,  and  his  intellectual 
worth.  His  understanding  was  enlightened — his 
wiil  endowed  with  every  benevolent  impulse- 
bis  deportment  Was  amiable— his  conduct  cor- 
rect—his conversation  chaste,  moral,  and  edify- 
ing. A  large  circle  of  friends  And  acquaintance, 
who  have  been  plunged  in  grief  by  fail  sudden 
departure,  will  bear  voluntary  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  our  assertions.  He  is  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  feeble  panegyric— but  the  language 
of  feeling  will  find  utterance. 

On  the  evening  previous  to  this  melancholy 
event,  tbe  subject  of  them  remarks  was  Weil 
and  cheerful ;  and  the  last  exercise  of  his  talents 
and  pen,  but  an  hour  or  two  before  bis  death, 


was  a  short  essay  upon  Enthusiasm,  intended  fox 
tbe  Literary  Cabinet,  which  concluded  with  the 
following  remarkable  words:— 

"  In  the  end,  when  tbe  last  trial  comes,  wbea 
it  is  for  us,  in  our  turn  to  meet  tbe  struggles  of 
death,  enthusiasm  will  not  abandon  us;  her 
brilliant  wings  shall  wave  over  our  funeral 
couch,  she  will  lift  the  veil  of  death,  she  will 
recall  to  our  recollection,  those  moment?,  when, 
in  the  fulness  of  energy,  we  felt  that  the  soid 
was  imperishable.  And  our  last  sigh  shall  be  a 
high  and  generous  thought,  re-ascending  to  that 
Heaven  from  which  ft  had  its  birth.*' 

NEW  MUSIC. 
the  publisher  of  the  Melodist,  has  just  recefo 
ad  from  London,  a  collection  of  new  and  de* 
gant  Musk;  comprising  some  of  the  most  fa- 
shionable songs  now  sung  on  tbe  English  stage. 
One  of  these  is  given  in  this  weeks  paper,  and 
another,  entitled  the  Shrine  of  Love,  written  by 
D.  A.  d 'Meara,  Esq.  and  composed  with  an  ac- 
companiment for  the  Piano  Forte  or  Harp,  by 
Dr.  Jay,  is  just  published,  and  for  sale  at  tfo.fi 
Dey-street,  and  at  192  Greenwich-street.  If  soft- 
uient  encouragement  is  given,  the  others  will  be 
published  in  succession. 

WASHINGTON-HALL. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  Sufferers  by  the  laU  Fire  at 
Tray. 
Tbe  public  is  respectfully  informed  that  s  com* 
pany  of  young  men,  of.  tbis  city,  have  rblan* 
teered  their  services  to  give  an  exhibition  at 
Washington-Hall:  on  which  occasion  a  good 
baud  will  attend  to  entertain  the  company  during 
the  intervals. 
On  Wednesday  evening,  August  9fA,  1820,  wiU  be 

presented  the  Tradegy  of 
DOUGLASS,  OR  THE  NOBLE  SHEPHERD. 
Lord  Randolph,  Mr.  tfbyh. 

Yonng  Norval,  Warner. 

Gleoalvon,  Barry. 

Old  Norval,  Barry. 

Lady  Randolph,  Miss  Steve  as. 

Anna,  Duncan. 

After  which  tbe  following  Recitations. 

Lord  Ultin's  Daughter,  Mr.  Barry. 

Portrait  of  Guilt,  Warner. 

Bucks  have  at  ye  all, '  Barry. 

A  Prologue,  .    Warner. 

To  which  will  be  added, 

SYLVESTER  DAGGERWQOD, 

Or  the  Mad  Dunstable  Aetor. 

C&saF,  Sylvester,  Dyonysius  Daggerwood, 

Mr.  Barry. 

Fustian,  Wsroer. 

John,  Newman. 

Tbe  whole  to  conclude  with  in  Address  by  Mr. 

Warn  er. 

Tickets  60  cents,  to  be  had  at  the  bar  of  the 
Washington-Hall. 
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MARRIED, 

On  Tuesday  evening,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joba  B 

Romeyn,  Capt.  John  V.  R.  Tenbrook,  of  Red 

Hook,  to  Miss  Emeline  Parker*  daughter  of  the 

Rev.  Mr.  Parker,  of  this  city. 
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f  HE  WILD  WOMAN. 

Extracted  from  the  Journal  de  I'Emjnre  of  the 

17th  January,  1814. 

At  some  leagues  from  the  hamlet  of  Sue, 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Cain,  which  has  an 
elevation  of  more  than  1700  toises,  and 
bears  onjts  front  eternal  ice  and  snow,  a 
dark  and  silent  valley  presents  one  of  those 
pleasing  scenes  which  arrest  and  strike  the 
mind  of  the  observer,  in  the  vast  amphi- 
theatre of  the  Pyrenees.  This  valley  is 
confined  within  those  mountains,  bald  and 
frightfully  torn  asunder;  whose  bases,  dis- 
figured by  enormous  masses,  seem  to  ex- 
pect every  moment  a  fresh  accession  of 
the  same  kind,  loosened  from  the  sur- 
rounding summits,  which  are  darkened  all 
over  and  rent  by  the  deepest  fissures.  Nu- 
merous water-falls  discharge  from  a  lake 
on  the.  heights,  hurry  down  from  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  and  are  precipitated  in 
murmuring  cataracts  into  the  midst  of  this 
dreadful  chaos.  A  scanty  vegetation,  which 
marks  the  traces  of  their  uncertain  course, 
is  the  only  mark  of  vegetable  life  which 
Nature  has  suffered  to  exist  Within  those 
bounds  which  she  appears  to  have  consign- 
ed to  eternal  sterility. 

Some  intrepid  hunters  having  extended 
their  search  even  in  this  formidable  enclo- 
sure, were  seised  with  astonishment  on 
seeing  on  an  opposite  cliff,  a  female  figure 
entirely  naked.  This  female  appeared 
tall,  her  complexion  was  dark;  a  long 
head  of  hair,  her  only  covering,  was  scat 
tered  over  her  shoulders;  she  stood  erect 
on  a  jutting  rock,  which  seemed  suspended 
on  precipices,  the  immense  height  of  which 
this  rock  surmounted. 

The  hunters  ran  towards  her;  hut  see- 
ing them,  the  female  took  to  flight,  setting 
ftp  at  the  same  time  the  most  frightful  cries. 
Carried  away  by  her  terrors,  she  hurried 
down  the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  and 
soon  escaped  from  the  pursuit  of  the  hun- 
ters, who  would  not  venture  on  the  dangers 
which  that  unsteady  and  almost  perpendi- 
cular route  presented  to  their  sight.    The 


news  of  this  wonderful  discovery  >  was  car- 
ried to  the  hamlet  of  Sue.  On  the  morrow 
ib  the  morning,  a  great  number  of  shep- 
herds advanced  to  the  mountain^  and  con- 
cealing themselves  behind  the  rocks,  wait- 
ed for  the  woman,  and  coming  upon  her 
by  surprise,  they  seized  her  person. 
Clothes  were  immediately  presented  to 
her,  which  she  rejected,  and  even  tore 
with  the  greatest  violence ;  it  was  not  till 
they  had  succeeded  in  tying  her  hands  that 
they  could  accomplish  the  clothing  of  her. 
She  was  conducted  to  the  hamlet.  This 
female  seeing  herself  clothed  with  garments 
hateful  to  her,  and  forced  from  that  dark 
recess,  the  gloomy  melancholy  of  which 
seemed  to  give  her  .pleasure,  was  seized 
with  the  most  outrageous  madness;  her 
eyes,  sparkling  with  fire,  appeared  to  start 
from  their  orbits;  her  struggles  became 
strong  and  convulsive ;  finally,  she  broke 
silence  for  the  purpose  of  discharging 
against  those  who  surrounded  her,  threats 
pronounced  with  a  strong  voice,  and  in  the 
supernatural  tone  of  inspiration  and  enthu- 
siasm. 

When  she  arrived  at  the  parsonage  of 
Sue,  her  fury  still  continued.  The  Cure, 
who  is  a  clergyman  much  beloved,  sweet 
and  persuasive,  presented  himself  to  her, 
offering  her  the  words  of  peace  and  conso- 
lation. At  once,  by  one  of  those  quick 
transitions  so  common  in  disorders  of  the 
mind,  the  sinking  of  melancholy  succeed- 
ed the  explosion  of  frenzy. 

Her  countenance  became  sad  and  silent; 
she  spoke  no  longer,  nor  did  she  appear 
to  hear  or  see  \u\y  thing;  one  thought 
alone  which  absorbed  all  her  attention 
made  her  indifferent  to  every  surrounding 
object.  That  thought  must,  of  course, 
have  been  of  a  most  sorrowful  nature ;  in- 
voluntary tears  and  sighs  escaping  from 
her  oppressed  heart,  betrayed  her  anguish. 
At  length  she  stopped,  and  fixed  her  looks, 
which  for  some  time  had  been  wandering, 
steadily  on  her  garments;  he*  limbs  quiver, 
she  falls  on  her  knees,  and  in  a  voice  in- 
terrupted with  sighs,  exclaims,  "  Good 
God !  what  will  my  unfortunate  husband 
say?"       , 

Tlsese  words  were  followed  by  secret 
prayers,  and  by  a  long  reverie*   The  tears 


which  she  shed  In  abundance,  gave  her 
some  relief;  she  became  more  calm,  but 
remained  indifferent  to  every  thing.  Victu- 
als were  offered  to  no  purpose ;  questions 
repeated  without  receiving  any  answer ;  it 
might  be  said  that  she  was  seized  with  an 
absolute  insensibility. 

She  spoke  in  the  Frencp  language  alone. 
Her  accent  was  pure;  the  manner  in  which 
she  expressed  herself  during  the  access  of 
her  frenzy,  announced  that  her  mind  had 
been  cultivated:  her  figure,  though  lank 
and  livid,  appeared  to  have  been,  once, 
handsome,  and  still  bore  the  impression  of 
a  noble  rank  and  of  dignity. 

It  was  by  no  means  difficult  to  the  good 
pastor  to  perceive  that  this  woman  was  a 
stranger,  that  she  did  not  belong  to  the 
class  of  common  people,  and  that  the  me- 
lancholy in  which  she  was  sunk  originated 
from  no  other  cause  than  the  weight  of 
misfortunes.  lie  conceived  for  the  unfor- 
tunate woman  the  most  lively  interest,  and 
lavished  on  her  the  most  affectionate  cares, 
which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  see  she  re- 
jected. Having  placed  her  hi  the  chamber 
where  she  was  to  repose  for  the  night,  he 
took  the  necessary  precaution  to  prevent 
her  escape.  Those  precautions  were  in- 
sufficient ;  on  the  morrow  she  had  disap- 
peared, the  clothes  which  she  wore  were 
found  not  far  from  the  place,  torn  to  tatters. 

She  re-appeared  some  days  afterwards 
on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  hitherto  supposed 
inaccessible  except  to  eagles  and  to  the 
chamois.  Attempts  to  take  her  once  more 
were  multiplied,  but  were  constantly  un- 
successful; it  was  useless  also  to  attempt 
to  discover  her  name  and  her  country. 

It  was,  however,  generally  believed,  and 
some  expressions  which  had  escaped  from 
the  unfortunate  woman,  strengthened  that 
opinion,  that  she  had  marrieck  a  French- 
man, whom  revolutionary  events  had  dri- 
ven into  Spain ;  she  followed  him  into  his 
exile ;  that  this  couple  having  determined 
to  return  to  their  country,  arrived  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  where  they  met  with 
those  dangers  which  they  were  endeavour- 
ing to  shun.  Robbers  attacked  them — 
plundered  them  of  every  thing  to  their 
very  garments,  and  even  raised  their  mur- 
derous hands  against  the  husband's  life 
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He  perished;  the  unfortunate  wife  being 
obliged  to  witness  the  horror  of  that  bloody 
scene,  lost  her  reason,  which  sunk  under 
the  weight  of  her  affliction;  she  penetrated 
beyond  port  Auzart,  wandered  along  the 
savage  summits  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  with 
a  heart  -broken,  and  brain  disordered,  ar- 
rived at  that  formidable  enclosure,  whose 
imposing  aspect  stopped  the  wanderer's 
course.  Entertained  in  these  parts  with 
the  most  sorrowful  images,  she  was  stopped 
there  by  that  conformity  she  discovered 
between  the  disorder  of  nature  in  that  spot, 
and  that  of  her  own  soul ;  there  she  re- 
solved to  consign  herself  without  reserve 
to  inconsolable  affliction,  to  suffer  and  to 
die  alone  and  unknown  in  the  bosom  of 
nature,  in  the  midst  of  that  gloom,  the 
awful  furniture  of  which,  nature  displays 
in  those  places. 

She  was  sometimes  observed  to  tear  up 
the  wild  plants,  to  plunge  into  the  lake, 
or  descend  into  the  torrent  to  seize  the 
fish ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  she  was  seen 
in  the  attitude  of  reflection  and  of  grief, 
and  resembling  a  statue  as  immoveable  as 
the  rock  upon  which  she  stood. 

The  winter,  nevertheless,  was  approach- 
jog;  the  snow  which  occupied  the  summits 
of  the  mountains  was  progressively  ad- 
vancing, and  forcing  into  shelter  the  flocks 
and  the  shepherds — the  heights  were  a  ban 
doned.     The  inhabitants  and  the  pastor 
-deplore  the  lot  of  the  unfortunate  unknown 
"  Ah !   without  doubt,"  say  they,  "  she 
will  be  torn  in  pieces  by  beasts  of  prey, 
or  if  she  should  escape  their  murderous 
teeth,  her  frozen  body,  after  yielding  to 
the  horrors  of  hunger,  or  the  keen  arrows 
of  pinching  cold,  is  buried  under  heaps  of 
snow." 

What  was  their  astonishment  when  they 
saw  her  again,  on  the  return  of  the  fine 
season,  still  naked,  running  along  the  ac- 
customed heights!  They  looked  upon 
this  species  of  resurrection  as  a  prodigy, 
the  mystery  of  which  tbey  could  not  ex- 
plain, and  which  they  were  eager  to  pub- 
lish to  the  neighbouring  districts. 

M.  Vorgnies,  Judge  of  the  Paix  dc  Vie- 
dessos,-  was  informed  of  it ;  this  magistrate 
proceeded  to  the  place.  Through  his  care 
the  unfortunate  woman  was  again  caught. 
He  caused  her  to  be  clothed ;  he  endea- 
voured to  gain  her  confidence;  made  her 
take  some  crude  undressed  victuals;  and 
endeavoured  to  draw  from  her  the  secret 
of  her  misfortunes.    For  a  long  time  she 


opposed  the  most  obstinate  silence  to  those 
questions  he  put  to  her  in  the  softest  but 
most  earnest  manner ;  at  length,  when  he 
asked  her  how  it  happened  the  bears  did 
not  devour  her,  "  the  bears?"  she  replied, 
u  they  are  my  best  friends — they  kept  me 
warm." 

The  bear  of  the  Pyrenees  is  of  a  gentle 
nature.  He  spares  the  weak,  and  is  terri- 
ble only  to  those  who  dare  provoke  him. 
He  retires  at  the  approach  of  winter  into 
a  cavern,  and  passes  some  months  buried 
in  a  kind  of  lethargic  slumber. 

Might  it  not  be  possible  that  this  woman, 
impelled  by  cold  to  enter  into  that  frightful 
habitation,  kept  herself  warm  during  the 
rigor  of  winter  by  participating  in  the  beds 
of  the  bears,  which  she,  to  all  appearance, 
never  quitted,  but  for  the  purpose  of  catch- 
ing fish  in  the  torrents,  or  gathering  the 
pine  tree  in  the  neighbouring  forest. 

Nevertheless,  torments  still  more  pier- 
cing than  any  she  had  yet  endured,  were 
reserved  for  this  unfortunate  female.  She 
was  conducted  to  Foix,  that  she  might  en- 
joy in  that  place  such  assistance  as  the 
public  compassion  might  supply.  It  is 
very  possible,  that  if  she  had  been  placed 
in  a  situation  suitably  chosen,  and  entrust- 
ed to  the  care  of  a  person  of  feeling  and 
good  sense,  the  gloomy  vapours  of  melan- 
choly which  obscured  her  reason,  might 
have  been  dissipated. 

But  this  unfortunate  creature  was  pur- 
sued by  her  sad  destiny.  At  first,  she 
was  disposed  of  in  the  hospital,  from  which 
she  was  afterwards  withdrawn,  on  the 
pretence  that  she  disturbed  the  order  of 
the  place,  and  was  conducted  to  an  old 
strong  castle,  which  at  present  is  used  as 
a  prison.  This  habitation,  built  on  an 
enormous  rock,  detached  from  the  other 
mountains,  and  which,  rising  rapidly  from 
the  bottom  of  the  valley,  elevated  three 
large  Gothic  towers  to  an  immense  height, 
is  well  adapted  to  excite  ideas  of  fright 
and  terror.  As  soon  as  the  wretched  crea 
ture  saw  herself  shut  up  in  this  place,  dark 
despair  took  possession  of  her;  the  excess 
of  her  madness  returned,  and  she  never 
ceased  to  make  the  walls  of  her  prison  re- 
echo her  miserable  lamentations. 

A  hard-hearted  jailer,  upon  whom  the 
unfortunate  had  no  stronger  claim  of  right 
than  the  criminal,  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting rid  of  the  uneasiness  which  her  cries 
excited,  conceived  and  executed  the  pro- 
ject of  causing  her  to  descend  into  another. 


prison,  humid  and  dark,  formed  by  an  ex. 
cavatien  of  the  rock  directly  under  one  of 
the  towers  before  mentioned.  He  placed 
some  water  and  coarse  food  before  her, 
and  no  longer  concerned  himself  about 
paying  her  any  attention* 

Returning  after  some  days  to  her  prison, 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  to  that  fosse 
where  he  had  the  barbarity  to  bury  her 
alive — her  whose  misfortunes  the  bears,. 
more  compassionate  than  he,  had  respect- 
ed, he  found  lifeless. 

Such  was  the  tragical  end  of  this  unhap- 
py female.  We  know  -in  part  only  the 
long  affliction  Which  she  underwent ;  bm 
the  tomb  still  conceals  the  secret  of  ber 
name  and  birth,  and  the  mouraihl  cause 
of  that  deep  and  obstinate  chagrin,  the 
violent  concussions  of  which  overturned 
her  reason. 

Let  us  deplore  her  mournful  catastrophe^ 
and  honour,  at  least,  with  a  tear,  the  me- 
mory of  this  wonderful  victim  of  conjugal 
affection. 


FOR  THX  LADlftS*  LITEUABY  CJtBIHBT. 

LITE. 

"  Life  is— what? 

It  b  tht  shooting  of  •  star. 

That  gleams  along  the  trackless  any 

And  vanishes,  almost  ere  seen,  to  nought. 

Andsoch  is  man! 

He  shines  and  flutters  for  aspanr  and  b  forgot" 

In  casting  a  glance  over  society  and  con- 
templating man  in  every  situation  and  vicis- 
situde of  life,  we  are  filled  with  astonishment 
and  surprise  that  man  can  exist  so  long,  that 
the  period  of  mortality  runs  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, surrounded  on  every  side  by  danger, 
encompassed  by  sickness,  grief,  and  mi- 
sery. Life  seems  as  a  vapour,  which  ap- 
pears but  for  a  moment,  vanishes,  and  is 
lost  for  ever.    Well  has  the  poet  sung — 

"  Our  life  contains  a  thousand  springs, 

And  dies  if  one  be  gone. 
Strange  that  a  harp  of  thousand  strings, 

Should  keep  in  tone  so  long/' 

Beautiful  indeed  has  the  poet  compared 
the  period  of  human  existence  to  a  harp  of 
"thousand  strings,"  so  minutely  formed, 
and  so  dependant  upon  each  other,  that  if 
one  becomes  injured,  the  rest*  cease  to  vi- 
brate. So  with  life :  if  one  of  its  members 
becomes  injured,  the  rest  feel  its  effects; 
it  spreads  with  rapidity  throughout  the 
system ;  and,  like  a  family  whose  bonds  of 
friendship  have  been  severed,  it  expires 
(and  becomes  forgotten. 
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Such  reflections  suggested  themselves 
when  observing  the  uncertainty  of  all  hu- 
man expectations.  We  look  around  us  and 
survey  man  (for  a  moment)  in  his  differ- 
ent situations,  and  we  find  him,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  surrounded  with  mi- 
sery and  affliction.  "  In  the  midst  of  Hfe 
we  are  in  death9' — the  fairest  floweret  must 
perish — the  noblest  heart  lie  low — virtue, 
talent,  generosity,  and  every  noble  feeling 
which  should  animate  man's  bosom,  can- 
not rescue  him  from  its  grasp.  Before  its 
approach  nature  yields  and  owns  its  con- 
quest—man ceases  to  exist-*-he  leaves  life's 
native  scenes,  and  descends  "iuto  that 
bourne  from  whence  no  traveller  has  ever 
returned,"  who  may  convey  to  those  who 
still  engage  in  life's  diversified  pursuits, 
what  awaits  them  beyond  this  world. 

It  was  late  on  a  fine  summer's  afternoon, 
when  strolling  for  a  few  minutes  to  enjoy 
the  gentle  breeze  which  had  just  risen 
after  the  warmth  of  the  day,  I  directed  my 
course  towards  the  neighbouring  church- 
yard :  silence  reigned  around— the  noise  of 
the  villager  was  hushed— the  birds  of  the 
forest  had  sought  repose— and  all  was  still. 
The  Church,  a  plain  and  neat  building,  was 
surrounded  with*  row  of  willows,  whose 
tall  majestic  boughs  spread  a  shade  through- 
out, and  seemed  as  if  to  cover  you  from 
mortal's  observation.  "I  never  shun  a  grave- 
yard ;  the  thoughtful  melancholy  which  it 
inspires,  is  grateful  rather  than  disagreeable 
to  roe ;  it  gives  me  no  pain  to  tread  on  the 
green  roof  of  that  dark  mansion,  whose 
chambers  I  must  occupy  so  soon  $  and  I 
often  wander,  from  choice,  to  a  place  where 
there  is  neither  solitude  nor  society— some- 
thing human  is  there ;  but  the  folly,  the 
bustle,  the  vanities,  the  pretensions,  the 
competitions,  the  pride  of  humanity,  are 
gone;  men  are  there— but  their  passions 
are  hushed,  and  their  spirits  are  still ;  ma- 
levolence has  lost  its  power  of  harassing — 
appetite  is  sated — ambition  lies  low,  and 
lust  is  cold — anger  has  done  raving — all 
disputes  are  ended— all  revelry  is  over — 
the  fellest  animosity  is  deeply  buried,  and 
the  darkest  sins  are  safely  confined  by  the 
thickly  piled  clods  of  the  valley ;  vice  is 
dumb  and  powerless,  and  virtue  is  waiting 
in  silence  for  the  trump  of  the  archangel, 
and  the  voice  of  God." 

"  I  never  shun  a  churchyard"— so  I  en- 
tered this.  There  is  something  pleasing  in 
the  contemplation— it  points  out  to  us  life's 
uncertainty— its  silent  inhabitants)  "the 


dead,  stiH  speak  j"  to  the  living  they  pro- 
claim the  shortness  of  life.  Here  we  find 
childhood,  youth,  manhood,  and  age,  rest- 
ing in  quietness  and  repose;  they  have  com- 
pleted their  destined  course  on  earth ;  its 
busy  scenes  have  vanished  from  their  view. 
The  sod  of  the  Valley  covereth  them,  and 
the  cold  earth  is  their  receptacle.  Their 
mortal  parts  sleep  in  dust,  but  their  immor- 
tal souls  are  now  reaping  the  eternal  re- 
wards of  well-improved  or  mispent  hours. 

There  is  something  at  once  awful  and  de- 
lightful in  such  reflections.  I  can  set  for 
hours,  and  muse  on  life's  uncertainty :  far 
from  giving  pain,  it  affords  me  pleasure ; 
it  tells  me  life  roust  pass ;  the  mementoes 
around  me  proclaim,  in  language  not  to  be 
misunderstood,  that  every  age  of  life  is 
alike  liable  to  the  grasp  of  death. 

It  was  just  twilight'— the  sun  had  disap- 
peared— the  moon  "  was  riding  in  sad 
and  solemn  majesty  upon  her  undisturbed 
course,  calm,  pale,  and  saintlike;  she 
moves  upon  the  dark  blue  sky  like  the 
Christian,  mournful  with  the  semblance  of 
mortality,  but  directing  to  a  better  world 
his  fleeting  footsteps."  I  had  not  been 
long  wrapped  in  meditation,  when  I  was 
startled  by  a  distant  sigh.  I  paused  for 
a  moment,  and  listened  from  whence  it 
proceeded ;  It  was  again  repeated ;  per- 
haps a  sigh  for  some  departed  friend— some 
kind  associate ;  perhaps  a  brother,  sister, 
or  a  parent,  called  it  forth.  I  directed  my 
footsteps  to  the  spot  from  whence  it  pro- 
ceeded. As  I  approached,  I  observed  a 
venerable  figure,  whose  trembling  limbs  de- 
noted that  the  lamp  of  life  was  just  expir- 
ing; its  sun  was  nearly  set—age  bad  stamped 
its  wrinkles  on  his  brow,  and  grief  acknow- 
ledged him  as  her  victim.  He  was  leaning 
over  a  new  made  grave. 

At  my  approach  the  old  man  started, 
and  observing  a  stranger,  beckoned  me  to- 
wards him.  There  is  something  sweet  in 
affording  solace«-tfaere  is  something  grati- 
fying in  furnishing  relief  to  the  distressed, 
in  binding  up  the  wounds  of  the  afflicted, 
and  dispensing  to  others  the  balm  of  conso- 
lation. I  drew  near,  and  seized  his  trem- 
bling arm;  tears  flowed  reluctantly — he 
could  with  difficulty  articulate — feis  eyes 
were  directed  above — his  arms  pointed  to 
the  grave  below.  After  he  bad  somewhat 
recovered,  he  kindly  pressed  me  by  the 
hand,  and  retiring  a  few  paces  from  the 
grave,  related  to  me  the  cause  of  his  grief. 

From  what  I  gathered,  it  appeared  that 


an  only  son,  endeared  to  him  by  every  noble 
feeling,  who  had  watched  and  protected 
him  in  his  declining  years,  had  suddenly 
bceu  taken  from  hinl.  He  bowed  with 
Christian  resignation  to  this  dreadful  dis- 
pensation; he  acknowledged  the  hand  of  his 
Creator,  and  with  Job,  he  exclaimed — 
"  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
The  old  man  clasped  his  hands  together, 
and  prayed  that  he  might  soon  be  per- 
mitted to  join  his  valued  son. 

I  left  the  venerable  stranger,  and  hast- 
ened to  my  lodgings,  where  I  soon  gave 
veut  to  my  tears.  This  meeting  has  made 
such  an  impression  upon  my  memory,  that 
time  will  not  be  able  to  erase  it;  and  I  can 
never  think  of  it,  without  feeling  the  tear 
trickling  from  my  eye.  The  following  morn- 
ing I  left  the  village.  Chancing,  a  few 
months  after,  to  pass  through  it  again,  I 
eagerly  embraced  the  first  opportunity  to 
gain  information  of  the  stranger,  whose  case 
had  excited  so  much  interest.  I  found  that 
the  old  man's  prayer  had  been  granted;  and 
he  and  his  son  were  now  sleeping  in  the 
same  grave. 

"  How  sweet  and  solemn !  nil  alone* 
With  reverend  steps  from  stone  to  stone. 

In  a  small  Tillage  churchyard  lying, 
O'er  intervening  flowers  to  move, 
And  as  we  read  the  names  unknown, 
Of  young  and  old  to  judgment  gone, 
And  hear  in  the  calm  air  above, 

Time  onward  softly  flying, 
To  meditate,  in  Christian  love, 

Upon  the  dead  and  dying. 
Across  the  silence  seems  to  go, 
With  dreamlike  motion,  wavering  slow , 
And  shrouded  in  their  folds  of  snow, 
The  friends  he  lov'd  long,  long  ago, 
Gliding  across  the  sad  retreat ; 
How  beautiful  their  phantom  feet  I 
What  tenderness  is  in  their  eyes ! 
Turn'd  where  the  poor  survivor  lies, 
Mid  monitory  sanctities. 
What  years  of  vanished  joys  fanned  1 
From  one  uplifting  of  that  hand 
In  its  white  stillness,  when  the  shade 
Doth  glimmeringly  in  sunshine,  fade 
From  our  embrace,  how  dim  appears 
This  world's  life  through  a  mist  of  tears ! 
Vain  hopes — blind  sorrows — needless  fears/' 
CLARENCE. 


When  a  celebrated  empiric  first  set  up 
his  chariot,  he  consulted  Foote  about  the 
choice  of  a  motto.-*-"  What  is  your  crest  ??* 
said  the  wit. — u  Three  mallards,  answered 
the  Doctor. — "Why,  then,  the  motto  I 
would  recommend  to  you,  is  tfeis  5— Quack  i 
quack!  quack!'9 
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FOB  THE  LADIES*  LITE  EAR  Y  CABINET. 
ON  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  MAN. 

The  nature  of  man  is  but  little  known. 
M.  De  Buflbn  shows  the  cause  of  this  ig- 
norance. He  next  proves  the  existence  of! 
the  soul,  by  adopting  the  principle  of  Des- 
cartes : — "  I  think,  therefore,  I  exi*t." 
He  then  takes  into  consideration  the  cor- 
poreal substance  whereby  men  resemble 
animals ;  preserving,  however,  over  them 
a  visible  superiority.  The  most  stupid 
man  is  capable  of  leading  and  command- 
ing the  most  spirited  of  animals,  as1  he  has 
a  rational  plan,  an  order  of  action,  a  suc- 
cession of  means,  of  which  the  animal  is 
deprived,  and  thereby  rendered  incapable 
of  gaining  any  empire  over  us. 

M.  Buflbn,  speaking  of  the  ears  of  hu- 
man beings,  says,  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
design  of  several  Indians,  who  greatly  in- 
crease the  size  of  them  by  boring  tbem,  in 
order  to  retain  metal  or  wooden  pendants. 
The  origin  of  this  custom,  might  probably 
arise  from  those  savages  whose  successors 
still  go  quite  naked,  and  endeavour  to 
carry  in  the  easiest  manner  those  things 
which  they  consider  as  the  most  precious, 
by  hanging  them  to  their  ears. 

He  also  takes  notice  of  several  other 
whimsical  customs  of  different  people,  with 
regard  to  the  beard,  the  hair,  and  dress; 
upon  which  occasion,  our  philosophical 
writer  is  not  very  sparing  of  his  censure. 
He  thinks  our  manner  of  dressing  the  most 
inconvenient  and  unnatural  of  any;  our 
modes  are  the  effects  of  caprice  and  whim ; 
our  taste  for  ornaments  in  metals  and  gems, 
testifies  our  pride ;  it  is  in  order  to  convey 
to  others  a  higher  notion  of  our  riches  and 
merit.  There  are,  indeed,  but  few  who 
distinguish  between  the  person  and  his 
apparel.  The  doctor's  furs,  the  enormous 
per ri  wigs  of  the  magistrates,  the  jackets 
of  the  petits  maitres,  the  hoops  of  the 
women,  the  rouge  they  colour  their  faces 
with,  the  powder  they  whiten  their  hair 
with,  and  their  head-dresses  themselves 
undergo  his  criticism.  It  is  observable 
that  the  Papours,  who  inhabit  New-Guinea, 
powder  their  hair  and  their  beards  with 
chalk. 

If  we  compare  the  strength  of  man  with 
that  of  animals,  by  the  weight  they  can 
.  carry,  he  is  certainly  superior.  The  por- 
ters of  Constantinople,  will  carry  nine 
hundred  weight.  M.  Desaguliers  has  in- 
vented a  kind  of  harness,  by  means  of 


which  a  man  may  carry  two  thousand 
weight.  With  a  similar  machine,  a  horse, 
who  is  six  times  the  bulk,  should  carry 
fourteen  thousand  weight;  an  enormous 
burden,  very  different  from  that  which 
those  animals  usually  carry.  A  man  will 
walk  much  longer  and  with  less  fatigue 
than  a  horse.  The  runners  of  Ispahan 
will  go  thirty-six  leagues  in  fourteen  or 
fifteen  hours.  The  Hottentots  outstrip 
lions  in  a  race,  and  other  savages  will  keep 
up  with  animals  as  light  as  a  deer.  These 
men  will  travel  a  thousand  or  twelve  hun- 
dred leagues,  in  six  weeks  or  two  months. 

Women  are  not  so  strong  as  men.  There 
are,  nevertheless,  savages  who  compel 
them  to  do  all  the  laborious  work,  such  as 
cultivating  the  earth,  whilst  the  men  indo- 
lently repose  themselves  in  their  hammocks, 
from  whence  they  never  come  forth  but  to 
hunt  and  fish.  They  have  no  idea  of  walk- 
ing, and  cannot  comprehend  that  any  one 
would  take  this  trouble  without  being  com- 
pelled to  it  through  necessity.  Among  ci- 
vilized nations,  the  women  are  no  way  in 
subjection  to  the  men,  any  farther  than 
the  influence  of  the  laws,  dictated  by  supe- 
rior strength,  prevail ;  but  we  know  that 
in  turn,  the  women  subjugate  by  their 
beauty  and  the  art  of  making  themselves 
desirable. 

The  ideas  of  beauty  are  various  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  Small  foreheads  and 
joining  eye-brows,  were  in  esteem  among 
the  ancients.  In  Persia,  thick  eye-brows 
are  in  fashion.  A  fine  woman,  in  some 
parts  of  India,  must  have  black  teeth  and 
white  hair.  In  China  and  Japan,  a  broad 
visage,  little  eyes,  a  flat  nose,  small  feet, 
and  a  large  body,  form  the  standard  of 
beauty. 

The  extent  of  life  may  be  calculated  by 
the  time  allotted  for  our  growth,  which 
comprehends  about  one  third  of  our  time, 
as  well  in  animals  as  vegetables.  Man, 
who  is  thirty  years  growing,  may  live 
ninety  or  a  hundred  years.  The  dog  who 
grows  for  three  years,  lives  ten  or  twelve. 
Fishes  that  do  not  cease  growing  for  a 
great  number  of  years,  may  live  ages; 
this  arises  from  the  constitution  of  their 
bones,  which  are  softer  than  those  of  any 
other  animal. 

Whence  arose  it,  that  the  lives  of  the 
first  men  were  longer  than  ours,  insomuch 
that  they  were  extended  to  nine  hundred 
years?  It  is  answered,  that  the  earth  in 
the  beginning  was  less  compact;  its  pro- 


ductions softer  and  more  ductile,  the  growth 
of  the  body  slower;  the  ages  from  the 
creation  to  the  time  of  David,  gave  to 
terrestrial  matter,  all  the  solidity  they  could 
require  by  pressure  and  gravity ;  hence  it 
is,  that  the  life  of  man  has  been  the  same 
from  the  time  of  that  king. 


LITERARY  ANECDOTES. 
SeUdedfrom  Foote's  Memoirs— Garrick. 

Garrick  read  dramatic  poetry,  with  in- 
finite grace,  judgment,  and  versatility;  so 
much  so,  that  he  could  generally  impose 
any  part  he  pleased  on  a  performer,  though 
ever  so  bad,  by  his  manner  of  repeating 
it  in  the  green  room.  Dick  Yates  often 
told  the  editor  of  these  memoirs,  that  it 
required  all  his  skill  and  foresight  to  guard 
against  him  on  this  point ;  of  which,  ire 
gave  the  following  anecdote  among  many 
others : — 

"  In  order  to  strengthen  the  comedy  of 
the  Jealous  Wife  as  much  as  possible  on 
its  first  appearance,  Garrick  proposed  that 
Yates  should  play  the  character  of  Sir 
Harry  Beagle,  instead  of  Major  Oakley  „ 
For  this  purpose  on  bis  first  reading  the 
play  in  the  green  room,  he  embellished 
the  character  of  Sir  Harry  with  such  axv 
infinite  variety  of  humour,  that  every  body 
applauded  it  except  Yates,  who  still  re- 
quested the  Major  in  preference.  Garrick 
again  pressed  him,  by  saying,  "  What  a  fine 
character  it  was ! — how  much  in  his  way  !" 
&c.  tilt  Yates,  at  last,  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
troversy, by  saying, "  If  I  could  presume, sir, 
on  playing  it  any  thing  like  you,  I  would  ac- 
cept it ;  but,  as  I  know  my  own  powers,  I 
must  beg  leave  to  decline  it."  The  event 
showed  that  Yates  was  right,  both  in  his- 
own  judgment,  and  that  of  the  public. 

As  another  instance  of  his  powers  of  reci- 
tation, the  following  fell  under  my  own  ob- 
servation : — 

In  company  with'  a  friend,  to  whom  Gar- 
rick had  promised  some  iustractions  in  the 
character  of  Macbeth;  I  waited  on  him  at 
his  house,  in  the  A  del  phi,  about  eleven 
o'clock,  on  a  Sunday  morning.  After  some 
preliminary  conversation,  Garrick  took  up 
the  play,  and  read  several  passages  with  a 
taste,  feeling,  and  discrimination,  new  even- 
to  me,  who  had  seen  him  so  often  iu  this 
character  on  the  stage.  But  when  he  came 
to  the  dagger  scene,  I  observed  his  face  ia- 
stantly  assume  a  mixture  of  horror,  perplex- 
ity, and  guilty  which  I  thought  it  Impoasi- 
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ble  for  human  nature  to  a  feet ;  the  glare 
of  his  eyes  was  conformable  to  the  range 
of  bis  features,  and  he  went  through  the 
passage  in  a  style  totally  indescribable.  I 
then  saw  the  amazing  effect  of  his  art ;  in 
which,  like  a  great  original  in  painting,  the 
nearer  it  was  viewed,  the  more  the  delicate 
and  master  touches  of  the  pencil  were  dis- 
cernible. 

This  event  happened  above  thirty  years 
ago;  and  I  now  remember  it  with  a  sensi- 
bility, which,  while  it  affords  me  the  most 
lively  impressions,  leads  me  to  despair  of 
ever  "  seeing  its  like  again." 

When  Garrick  first  undertook  to  play 
Raye*>  in  The  Rehearsal,  be  had  some 
doubts  of  the  propriety  of  taking  off  his 
brother  performers ;  and  .therefore  made  a 
proposal  to  GhYard,  the  manager  of  the 
theatre  in  Goodman's-fields,  to  permit  him 
to  begin  with  him,  as  a  kind  of  an  apology 
for  the  rest.  Giffard,  supposing  that  Gar- 
rick would  only  just  glance  at  htm  to  coun- 
tenance the  mimicking  of  the  others,  con- 
sented ;  but  Garrick  hit  him  off  so  truly, 
and  made  him  so  completely  ridiculous,  at 
the  rehearsal,  that  Giffard,  in  a  rage,  sent 
him  a  challenge;  which  Garrick  accepting, 
they  met  the  next  morning,  when  the  latter 
was  wounded  in  the  sword  arm. 

The  comedy  of  The  Rehearsal  had  been 
during  this  time  advertised  for  the  Saturday 
night  eusuing;  but  the  duel  intervening, 
(which  none  but  the  parties  and  their  se- 
conds knew  of  at  that  time,  and  very  few 
ever  since,)  the  play  was  put  off  for  a  fort- 
night longer,  on  account  of  the  sudden  in- 
disposition  of  a  principal  performer.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  it  came  out,  with  imi-. 
tations  of  the  principal  actors;  but  Gif- 
lard  was  totally  omitted. 

AGiNES. 


They  that  presume  most  in  prosperity, 
are  soonest  subject  to  despair  in  adversity. 

To  render  good  for  evil,  is  godlike  *r  to 
render  good  for  good,  is  maiL-iike  ;  to  ren- 
der evil  for  evil,  is  beastrlikc ;  to  render 
evil  for  good,  is  deyil-like. 

A  person  who  breaks  an  engagement, 
seldom  reflects  on  the  inconvenience  that  it 
causes ;  he  may  be  compared  to  a  stone 
thrown  into  a  pool,  which  disturbs  circle 
after  circle,  till  the  whole  is  discomposed. 

That  woman  who  makes  her  has  band's 
home  a  paradise,  will  never  have  reason  to 
complain  of  his  wandering  abroad. 
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O^  SUBLIMITY  OF  CHARACTER. 

"  To  err,  is  human— to/orguu,  divine." 

Pope. 

The  quality  in  question  is  truly  great. 
This  alone  can  give  man  that  pre-eminence 
in  the  scale  of  creation,  which  the  Author 
of  nature  intended — This  alone  can  secure 
him  the  coincidence  and  affections  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  It  is  true,  man  may  by 
mere  dint  of  perseverance,  unaided  by  this 
excellent  quality,  accomplish  whatever  he 
undertakes,  unappafled  by  the  frowns  or 
sneers  of  the  world ;  he  may  command 
the  coincidence,  but  not  the  affections  of 
his  fellow-creatures — this  is  the  province 
alone  of  nobleness  of  character,  such  ce- 
lebrity, alone,  is  worthy  the  exertion  of  a 
rational  being. 

But  persons  of  this  description  are  as 
rare  and  precious  as  the  gems  that  glitter 
in  the  sun.  Such,  alone,  may  be  said  to 
assimilate  to  that  God  who  made,  upholds, 
and  governs  all ;  the  widow's  prayer  and 
orphan's  smile,  will  shed  a  brighter  lustre 
round  their  path,  than  the  effulgent  halo 
that  plays  about  the  warrior's  brow  5  if 
victorious,  compassion  and  mercy  hover 
over  their  arms,  and  the  blessings  of  res- 
cued humanity  sound  along  their  march. 
To  such  the  author  of  nature  may  be  said 
to  have  given  a  double  portion  of  the 
ethereal  spirit,  and  on  such  the  benevolent 
mind  delights  to  dwell ;  no  secret  horror 
thrills  the  soul  at  the  remembrance  of  their 
deeds.  Often  while  we  admire  a  hero  for 
the  readiness  with  which  he  conceives  and 
the  dexterity  with  which  he  executes,  often 
while  we  give  our  assent  to  praise  the  vic- 
tor, our  hearts  bleed  at  the  wretchedness 
he  has  caused,  and  our  bosoms  shudder  at 
the  enormities  be  has  practised.  But  when- 
ever we  see  the  victor  nobly  extend  to  the 
vanquished  the  hand  of  forgiveness,  our 
bosoms  swell  with  emulation  ?  not  that 
emulation  which  springs  from-  a  jealous 
and  corrupt  heart,  but  that  emulation  which 
scorns  a  cruel  deed,  whicii  disposes  us  to 
imitate  the  victor  without  grudging  him 
the  glory  of  his  actions.  Alike,  amid  the 
smiles  or  frowns  of  fortune,  he  whose- bo- 
sura  cherishes  this  inhabitant  of  heaven, 
maintains  a  dignity  of  manners  that  com- 
mands respect,  that  conciliates  the  affec- 
tions even  of  his  enemies.  How  diminu- 
tive in- contrast  appears  an  opposite  cha- 
racter i  His  thoughts  never  extend  beyond 


the  limit  that  bounds  his  vision;  this 
forms  the  pale  beyond  which  the  aspira- 
tions of  his  soul  are  never  directed. 

The  quality  in  question,  is  perhaps  more 
the  offspring  of  nature  than  most  others ; 
yet  all  must  in  a  measure  receive  a  tincture 
from  education,  and  the  discipline  of  life. 
No  one,  perhaps,  springs  so  immediately 
from  the  seed  that  is  sown  in  the  infant's 
breast;  hence  it  often  rears  its  head  in 
the  most  uncultivated  soil,  and  yields  its 
choicest  fruit;  but  when  it  grows  under 
virtue's  fostering  care,  guided  by  enlight- 
ened reason,  its  genial  influence  is  soon 
acknowledged,  and  like  the  lofty  cedars  of 
Lebanon,  rooted  firm  in  integrity  and  up- 
rightness, bows  only  to  the  majesty  of  God. 

It  is  a  glorious  part  of  our  nature  that 
none  but  virtuous  actions  can  excite  our 
approbation  and  dispose  us  to  imitation.. 
When  we  behold  the  splendid  achieve- 
ments of  some  gallant  chieftan,  his  enthu- 
siasm becomes  ours;  we  feel  a  willingness- 
to  participate  in  all  his  troubles  5  we  some- 
times even  disregard  the  rules  of  justice^ 
and  cast  a  vail  over  all  his  faults;  but  we 
are  never  disposed  to  approbate  them. 
Vicious  actions  ever  fill  us  with  disgust 
and  abhorrence.  We  regard  them  as  the 
legitimate  offspring  of  a  base  and  corrupt 
hearts  They  can  receive  no  lustre  from 
the  splendour  of  the  performance;  but 
whatever  action  springs  from  a  genuine 
greatness  of  soul,  we  admire  as  truly  mag- 
nanimous, while  we  regard  the  petty  rav- 
ings of  an  angry  man  with  contempt  and 
abhorrence.  That  man  who  would  avenge 
a  trifling  injury  with  the  lire  of  a  fellow 
creature,  does  not  extort  that  approbation- 
which  we  are  disposed  to  bestow  on  him, 
who,  in  spite  of  malice,  can  nobly  forgive. 

Of  this  quality  our  divine  master  is  a 
remarkable  example.  At  a  time  when  he 
was  subject  to  all  the  evils  which  an  apos- 
tate world  could  inflict,  he  might  have 
freed  lu'mscli  from  the  power  of  his  ene- 
mies, he  might  have  confounded  his  accu- 
sers with  a  single  glance,  he  might  have 
called  legions  of  angels  to  his  assistance, 
or  might  have  torn  mount  Calvary  from  its 
base,  and  buried  beneath  its  ponderous 
weight,  his  haughty  murderers.  But  how 
different  from  all  this  did  he  act,  and  with 
what  admiration  do  we  reflect  upon  that 
magnanimous  forbearance  which  led  him 
to  exclaim  in  the  midst,  of  his  excruciating 
suffewogs,  "  Father,  forgive  them;  for. 
they  know  not  what  they  do." 
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But  setting  aside  this  divine  model  of 
perfection,  examples  are  not  wanting  among 
the  degenerate  and  imperfect  sons  of  Adam. 
The  illustrious  Daniel  inspired  by  this 
same  spirit,  seemed  to  have  laid  aside  the 
frailties  of  man,  and  to  have  put  on  the 
perfections  of  angels.  He  seems  to  have 
disregarded  the  favours  of  the  rich,  and 
the  terrors  of  the  powerful.  He  met  all 
his  sufferings  with  unexampled  forbearance. 
This  was  the  triumph  of  a  magnanimous 
mind.  So  in  the  life  of  the  great  and  god- 
like Howard,  we  discover  a  constancy  as 
great  aa  the  world  ever  saw ;  a  constancy 
qualified  not  by  obstinacy,  but  happily  for 
mankind,  a  constancy  qualified  by  the 
strictest  virtue.  He  rested  his  fame  not 
on  ruined  cities  or  depopulated  countries, 
not  on  kings  dethroned  nor  any  thing  that 
would  eventuate  in  the  misery  of  his  fellow 
creatures,  but  on  the  surer  base  of  having 
attempted  to  promote  human  happiness. 
In  a  word,  in  him  was  concentrated  all 
that  can  adorn  and  ennoble  the  human 
character. 


j  of  our  comfort.  The  variety  of  human 
(character,  the  living  identity  of  his  person, 
the  passions  of  the  human  heart,  the  ele- 
ments of  the  human  mind,  their  intricate 
combinations,  their  eternal  changes,  their 
shifting  appearance,  are  all  marked  and 
traced  with  a  subtlety  of  discrimination, 
and  simplicity  of  execution,  so  true>  so 
delicate,  yet  so  vigorous,  as  to  outstrip  all 
rivalry  but  that  of  the  great  dramatic  bard. 
His  life  exhibits  a  scene  of  felicity  and 
goodness  consonant  to  the  spirit  of  his 
writings.  In  his  home,  and  on  his  estate, 
he  is  truly  the  father  of  his  family  and  his 
tenants;  all  love  him,  and  run  to  court  his 
smile  and  receive  his  kindness;  from  the 
child  of  his  bosom  to  the  urchin  of  the  low- 
est cottager.  Notwithstanding  the  quantity 
of  his  works,  and  the  celerity  with  which 
they  are  poured  forth  upon  the  world,  he 
is  never  abstracted  from  society  or  its  en- 
joyments— he  neglects  no  duties,  no  la- 
bours of  the  landlord,  the  farmer,  or  the 
master.  He  is  ever  present  where  his  pre- 
sence is  required ;  ever  active,  doing  good 


Bat  without  resorting-to  the  records  of  jj  to  all,  and  beloved  by  all— and  his  hours 

pass  in  that  independent  serenity  and  kindly 
light-hearted  cheerfulness  which  can  only  be 
enjoyed  by  the  consciousness  o(  duties  ful- 
filled, and  time  fully  employed  and  used 

"  As  even  in  his  great  taskmaster's  eye." 

Long  may  he  live  to  enjoy  his  well-de- 
served honours — the  delight  and  example 


antiquity  or  those  of  other  nations,  exam- 
ples illustrative  of  this  quality  may  be 
found  in  our  own  country.  We  pass  over  fc 
many  in  private  life  we  might  enumerate, 
and  shall  barely  suggest  the  names  of  the 
immortal  father  of  his  country,  a  Putnam, 
a  Schuyler,  and  a  host  of  American  heroes 
with  whose  names  you  are  all  familiar)  of  j, 
whom  k  may  be  said,  as  it  was  of  our! of  *»  a&e>  «••*  *iU  **  of  Purity, 


ceived  another  visit  from  his  friends;  but  it 
was  observable  that  they  were  entertained 
with  less  cordiality  than  before. 


much  lamented  Hamilton,  that  "  in  the 
midst  of  victory  they  stayed  the  uplifted 
arm,  and  nobly  said  to  the  vanquished 
enemy,  live." 

JEGIDIUS. 


[London  Paper. 


BIR  WALTER  SCOTT.  | 

This  celebrated  poet  and  novelist,  has 
received  from  his  sovereign's  hands  the  ho- ; 
nour  of  knighthood.     This  is  as  It  should  | 
be — if  ever  there  was  one  man  more  than ' 
another,  who  was  entitled  (independently  of 
his  own  descent  from  an  alliance  with  high-j 
born  connexions)  to  wear  the  honourable 
badges  of  rank,  it  is  he,  whose  life  and 
writings  have  so  eminently  contributed  to 
the  improvement  and  happiness  of  mankind 
In  the  pages  of  all  that  Scott  has  ever  writ* 
ten,  will  not  be  found  one  passage  that  can 
be  made  detrimental  to  sound  morality  or 
purity  of  principle;  not  one  position,  which, 
if  followed  out,  will  not  conduce  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  knowledge,  or  the  increase 


TRIFLES. 

An  old  fellow,  who  was  of  a  miserly  and 
unsociable  disposition,  once  come  the  re- 
solution of  giving  an  entertainment  to  some 
of  his  friends  on  his  birthday ;  but  when 
that  was,  he  could  not  precisely  ascertain. 
Nor  did  he  consider  it  of  much  moment, 
for  he  told  them  to  come  "  when  the  ice 
went  off?*  for  his  mother  had  informed 
him,  that  on  the  day  on  which  he  was  born, 
the  ice  broke  up  in  the  adjacent  river.  No 
sooner  did  this  happen  the  ensuing  winter, 
than  his  friends  called  at  his  house  pursuant 
to  promise,  and  went  home  much  pleased 
with  the  good  cheer  and  hospitality  with 
which  they  had  been  entertained.  The 
weather  continuing  still  very  cold,  the  wa- 
ter in  the  aforesaid  river,  again  congealed, 
and  about  three  weeks  afterwards,  there 
was  a  second  clearing  out  of  the  ice; 
when,  wondrous  to  relate,  the  miser  re- 


Plagiarism. — Some  time  since,  in  a  cer- 
tain seminary  of  learning,  a  student  who 
was  appointed  to  criticise  the  composition 
of  one  of  his  fellow  students,  did  it  in  the  foU 
lowing  laconic  manner : — "  The  composi- 
tion is  a  well  written  one — it  has  but  one 
fault}  and  that  is,  it  should  have  two  inverted 
commas  at  the  beginning,  and  two  direct 
ones  at  the  end  of  it."  The  writer,  who 
was  rather  dull  of  comprehension,  was 
mightily  elated  to  think  that  there  was  but 
one  mult  in  the  whole  of  his  production. 

Foote  having  some  pique  towards  Colo* 
nel  Bowden,  who  stuttered  remarkably,  he 
happened  to  cross  him  on  the  Richmond 
road  as  he  was  taking  a  ride  with  a  friend. 
u  How  do  you  do,  Colonel }n  says  Footed 
companion.  u  Pre-pre-pretty,"  stammer- 
ed the  Colonel,  epdeavouring  to  say  pretty 
well;  when  Feote  desiring  the  post  boy  to 
drive  on,  his  companion  exclaimed,  "  Why 
do  you  drive  off  so  rudely  ?"  "  Oh  1"  re- 
plied Foote,  "  to  save  time,  as  we  shall 
be  at  Hounslow  before  he'll  be  well  enough 
to  give  you  an  answer." 

Foote  being  asked  by  a  lady  to  translate 
a  physician's  motto,  which  was,  A  numi. 
ne  sains,  he  quickly  replied,  God  help  the 
patient. 

While  at  Edinburgh,  Foote  was  urged  to 
take  off  Wilkes,  who  was  at  that  time  as 
obnoxious  in  Scotland  as  he  was  popular 
in  England.  He  answered  that  he  had 
but  one  objection^  which  was,  "  that  as 
he  intended  to  take  himself  off  for  Lon- 
don in  a  few  days,  he  did  not  choose  to 
sup  on  brick  bats  and  rotten  eggs  the  first 
night  of  his  arriving  in  the  metropolis." 

A  person  talking  of  an  acquaintance  of 
his,  who  was  so  avaricious  as  even  to  la* 
nient  the  prospect  of  his  funeral  expenses r 
though  a  short  time  before  he  had  been  cen- 
suring one  of  his  own  relations  for  his  par* 
simonious  temper.  "  Now  is  it  not  strange," 
continued  he,  "  that  this  man  would  not 
take  the  beam  out  of  his  own  eye,  before 
he  attempted  the  mote  in  other  people's  ?" 
"Why  so,  I  dare  say  he  would,"  cried 
Foote,  "if  he  was  sure  of selling  the  tim~ 
6er." 
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POETRY. 
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TWO  HALVES  MAKE  A  WHOLE. 

By  earnest  entreaties  young  Damon  oft  teas'd 

Sweet  Phil  Us  to  grant  him  a  kiss, 
Till  she,  with  his  lov'd  importunity  pleas'd, 

Consented  to  cede  him  the  bliss. 

Now  Damon,  rash  youth,  a  strange  doctrine  be* 
liev'd, 

Respecting  a  blessing  like  this ; 
He  thought  only  half  of  the  joy  was  reeeiv'd, 

If  kiss  were  not  given  with  kiss. 

So  when  the  dear  maid  by  her  silence  betray 'd 

A  desire  with  his'wish  to  comply ; 
He  press'd  the  sweet  lips-  of  the  beautiful  maid 
*  And  her  dear  response  was  a  sigh. 

No  murmur  was- heard  from  the  lips  so  carress'dr 

To  furnish  the  expected  reply ; 
But  pleasure  was  seen  in  a  love-swelling  breast, 

And  happiness  beauVd  from  her  eye. 

Tet  Damon,  who  thought  himself  robb'd  of  the 
prise* 

Because  he  reeeiv'd  not  a  kmr 
Exclaim 'd,  with  emotions  of  grief  and  surprise,- 

"  I'm  cheated  of  half  of  my  bibs," 

Bat  she !  dearest  maiden !  his  fears  to  deride- 
To  banter  his  sorrow  of  soul* 
Cried — "  Damon  !  how  can  you  your  Phillis  thus 
chide  f 
You  know  that  two  halves  smak*  a  wkoUr 

X.plusY. 
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THE  TEAR. 

It  stood  upon  the  trembling  lid — 

I  look'd,  and  saw  it  linger  there  ; 
Perhaps  'twas  grief,  or  wo,  that  bid 

Thee  to  the  beauteous  eye  repair, 
And  then  dissolve,  and  (here  unroll 

Thy  moisture  to  the  trembling  film*; 
Tbou  art  an  emblem  that  unfolds 

Dim  sorrow  to  the  mind's  pure  realm. 

Pearl !  thou  hast  view'd  the  glist'ning  beam 
That  shoots  from  beauty's  lucid  eye ;. 
'  ft  is  that  true  and  holy  gleam,. 

That  rises  with  the  labouring  sigh, 
And  mingles  with  the  purple  heart, 

When  Misery  the  soul  bath  riven — 
Tis  Pity's  fond  and  melting  dart,. 
The  purest  inspiration  given. 

But,  oh!  there  was  a  youthful  cheek, 

Where  Pleasure's  torch  was  mildly  lit, 
Vein'd  with  the  twilight's  scarlet  streak. 

On  which  thou  didst  divinely  sit : 
When  horror  darken *d  o'er  the  brow, 

The  soul  to  deepest  anguish  driven, 
Tbou  wast  the  penitent's  tear— that  hour ! 

Ad  omen  of  the  purest  heaven. 

SERGEANT  HA1RB01TLE. 
July  I7w,  1890. 
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TO  MARY. 

In  verse  you  ask  me  to  address 

The  Muse  on  your  behalf; 
To  beg  the  comic  fair  to  bless 

Your  jest,  and  raise  the  laugh. 

Lady !  your  heart  is  free  from  guile  ! 

In  innocency  strong ! 
On  every  face  you  light  a  smile, 

By  that  bewitching  tongue. 

Then  never  court  poetic  fame  ; 

In  Fancy's  realms  ne'er  stray ; 
For  what  is  honour  but  a  name  ? 

A  phantom  of  a  day  ! 

Poetic  crowns,  by  poet's  dream, 

Are  sweet  as  a  spring  morn: 
But  every  chaplet  well  I  ween,. 

Contains  a  pointed  thorn. 

And  ere  the  points  should  draw  frouvyout 

One  sigh  of  agony  ; 
Reluctant  still  the  Muse  I'll  sue 

To  plat  the  thorns  for  me. 

Reluctant  still*  your  cause  I'll  plead 

In  the  poetic  bowers  ; 
With  care  I'll  strew  the  path  you-tread, 

With  ever-blooming  flowers. 

Reluctant  still  I  will  obey 

Your  all-commanding  tongue ; 
Drive  Melancholy  far  away, 
And  raise  again  the  iuspiriog-  layr 
To  genius  and  to  song. 

JAMES. 
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Sweet,  bird !  thy  notes  again  impart ! 

They  sweeten  solitude ; 
TUy  syren  voice,  seductive  art, 
Raise  my  sad,  my  drooping  heart, 

When  sorrows  there  intrude. 

Then,  Robin  !  cease  not  to  beguile 

When  transient  hope  is  fled, 
My  sorrowing  heart— <ah !  bid  it  smile, 
And  grateful  I  will  feel  the  while, 

And  wipe  the  tear  I've  shed. 

ELLA. 
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To  her  who  can  understand  them,  these  Lhus  are 
Addressed. 

'Twas  heavenly  sweet !  bat  yet  'twas  so  fleeting. 

That  sorrow  trod  quick  in  the  footsteps  of  joy, 
And  the  warm  flush  of  rapture  we  both  felt  at. 
meeting, 

The  cold  chill  of  parting  too  soon  could  destroy. 

And  it  seems  to  me  now  like  a  dream  of  the  night, 
In  which  one  dearest  object  appear'd  to  my  view ; 

The  feelings  it  gave  were  mare  full  of  delight, 
And,  ah  !  to  my  sorrow,  as  quickly  fled  too. 

R. 

"  I  am  unable,"  yonder  beggar  cries, 

"  To  stand,  or  go  »** — if  he  says  true*  be  Iks. 
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SABBATH  EVE. 

Why !  what  a  holy,  heavenly  calm  is  here ! 

Sure  some  celestial  visitants  are  near, 

Come  from  their  bright  abodes,  to  join  with  man,' 

In  celebrating  Heaven's-redeeming  plan. 

All,  all  is  still  '.—the  sun's  last  purest  ray 

Faintly  illumes  the  closing  sabbath  day ; 

The  very  zephyrs,  as  they  murmur  by, 

Seem  to  have  caught  a  fragrance  from  on  high ; 

Reposing  nature  softly  whuympraise 

To  Him  whose  hand  directs  creation's  ways. 

Oh !  there  is  much  of  heaven  in  this  hour ! 

Much  of  that  blest,  that  soul  enrapt'ring  power, 

Which  swells  our  hearts  with  ecstasies  divine, 

And  bids  our  hymns  with  angel's  praises  join! 

List ! — list!  those  ebeaeeen  euMatingaigh, 

And  borne  by  seraphs  through  the  argent  sky ! 

They  rise  from  hearts  that  own  Devotion's  sway, 

Whose  best  lov'd  business  is  to  praise  and  pray. 

The  hosts  of  heaven  hush  their  harps  awhile, 

And  list  the  strain  with  an  approving  smile ; 

Then  swell  their  notes,  the  chorus  loudly  ring, 

And  all  the  praises  of  Immanuel  sing. 

Rise !  rise,  my  soul !  on  wings  of  rapture  rise ! 

Leave  this  dull  world  and  soar  beyond  the  skies ! 

Catch  the  warm  strain  which  there  unceasing 

floats, 
And  bid  melodious  flow  your  trembling  notes ! 
Methinks  I  see  bright  bands  of  seraph's  shine— 
Methinks  I  bear  their  accents  sweet,  divine ! 
See,  how  they  raise  their  golden  harps  on  high — 
And  see  them  wave  their  palms  of  victory ! 
Oh,  haste,  blest  hour !  when  I  with  joy  shall  join 
The  host  above  In  praises  all  divine. 

HORENTIUS. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CARDTZT. 

TO  MISS  FANNY  C 

Oh !  let  me  go  and  mourn,  and  die 
In  some  lone  place  where  human  eye 
Has  never  beam 'd  the  soft  reply, 

And  love  but  thee  alone. 

There  in  some  drear  sequestered  spot, 
Where  stands  the  lonely  humble  cot, 
I'd  live  by  all*  the  world  forgot, 

And:  love  but  thee  alone: 

I'd  roam  where  towers  the  rising  hill,. 
That  shades  the  pure  unclouded  rill, 
Where  all  is  speechless,  noiseless,  tt&l,. 
And  love  but  thee  alone. 

Or  on  the  wild  secluded  shore* 
Where  human  foot  ne'er  trod  before,. 
I'd  listen  to  the  dark  sea's  roar, 

And  love  bat  thee  alone. 

And  till  death  V  lightning  from  the  cloud,. 
Shall  strike  this  feeble,  earthly  shroud, 
My  lips  in  trembling  accents  loud, 
Will  speak  of  thee  alone. 

PHAON. 


Various  religions  various  tenets  hold, 

But  all  one  God  ackAowiedge^nameJy,^^. 
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HOPE  AND  MEMORY. 
How  oft  does  Memory,  fond  careliegmting, 

Picture  happy  hours  far  fled  ; 
And  oft  young  Hope,  fond  flatterer!  smiling, 

Bid  us  raise  the  drooping  head. 

Memory  paints  the  blissful  hours 
Spent  in  childhood's  early  bloom, 

When  our  path  was  strewed  with  flowersj 
Enrich'd  with  Arabia's'soft  perfume. 

Memory,  present  ills  now  smoothing, 
Shows  us  what  we've  past  enjoy'd; 

Hope,  that  charm  of  life  still  soothing* 
Points  to  others  unalloy'd. 

Then  rare  the  mind  with  joy  entwining 
The  past  joys  with  those  unblown, 

Afay  weave  a  wreath,  though  Fate  repining) 
Marfc'd  the  hour  Misfortune's  own. 

M. 
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TO  MISS  M.  P.  H.       y 
*On  hearing  she  uhu  about  to  change  her  name. 
Are  you  then  caught,  my  gentle  friend, 

So  firmly  caught  in  Cupid's  net  ? 
ts  all  your  fluttering  at  an  end  ? 

Are  you  no  more  a  gay  coquette  ? 

Believe  me,  I  rejoice  to  hear  it, 

For  long  ago  I  felt  for  you, 
Not  quite  love,  but  something  near  it— 

Befin'd  friendship,  warm,  and  true. 

But  tetl  me,  who  has  had  the  power, 
To  warm  your  breast  with  love's  part  fire  ? 

WfcVt  H<MHHMI,  in  some  unguarded  hour? 
Or,  (what's  more  likely)  was  it  D***  ? 

Who  e'er  he  is,  111  bet  my  life, 

There  is  but  one  more  happy  elf- 
One  who  will  get  a  better  wife,  * 
And  that's  your  humble  friend,  myself. 

R. 


THE  OPSOPHAGOS. 

biphiiut,  of  Sinope,  in  Pantos,  teas  the  author  of 
one  hundred  Comedies— applauded  for  kis  mo* 
rais,  wi/,  and  humour.     The  following  is  from 
one  of  his  Comedies  .— 
We  have  a  notable  law  in  Corinth, 
Where,  if  a  fellow  outruns  reason, 
Feasting  and  junketing  at  furious  cost, 
Ine  sumptuary  jastlce  talis  upon  him, 
And  thus  begins  to  sift  him—"  You  live  wetl! 
Bui  have  you  well  to  live  t    You  squander  freely : 
Have  you  wherewithal  ?    Have  you  the  funds 
For  these  outgoings !    //  you  have,  go  on ! 
If  you  have  not,  we'll  stop  you  in  good  time, 
Before  you  outrun  honesty ;  for  he 
Who  lives,  we  know  nothow,mustl!veby  histofti: 
Either  he  touches  some  fool's  purse, 
Or  is  the  accomplice  of  some  knavish  gang  > 
^This  a  well  order'd  city  wMl  not  safler : 
Such  vermin  we  expel. 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY,  AUGUST  12,  1820. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Among  the  numerous  communications  recently  re- 
ceived, we  have  only  time  to  acknowledge  the  follow- 
ing :~Tbe  Mvutrel,  by  George;  the  Ruins,  by 
Const Airnus ;  Damon's  Lamentation,  by  the  Mis- 
cellanist  ;  Farewell,  by  Cohstantius;  the  Dying 
Captive,  by  Serge  art  Hairbottle  ;  also,  lines  by 
G.  by  B.  W.  by  R.  H.  E.  and  by  ****»•*. 

Coal  not  of  Vegetable  Origin.— In  the  Wernerian 
Memoirs,  it  is  said  that  common  coal  is  an  original 
chemical  deposit,  and  therefore,  not  formed  from  ve- 
getables. This  opinion,  which  is  fully  warranted  by 
the  geological  relations  of  coal,  has  been  further  con- 
firmed and  illustrated  by  the  experiments  of  John 
of  Berlin,  and  of  Dr.  Tompson,  of  Glasgow.  Dr 
Tompson,  we  understand,  has  planned  and  executed 
a  most  beautiful  and  interesting  series  of  experiments 
on  the  different  coals  of  our  coal-fields,  from  which  il 
results,  that  coal  is  essentially  different  from  vegeta- 
bles, whether  in  their  perfect  or  altered  state. 

ACADEMICAL  REGISTER. 

Female  education  is  an  object  which  ought  at  all 
times  to  claim  the  attention  and  patronage  of  every 
enlightened  member  of  the  community ;  and  it  is  truly 
a  source  of  contemplative  pleasure  to  observe  that  this 
too-long  neglected  subject  is  receiving  that  attention 
and  support  in  the  literary  world,  to  which  it  is  so 
Justly  entitled.  The  importance  and  influence  of  the 
female  character  in  society,  begins  to  be  duly  appre- 
ciated ;  and  it  is  believed,  that  America  is  now  taking 
the  lead  of  the  whole  world  in  the  godlike  work  of 
rendering  that  influence  subservient  to  human  happi 
ness. 

As  an  auxiliary  to  this  laudable  endeavour,  the 
Academical  Register  is  designed  to  excite  that  emula- 
tive ambition  in  the  bosoms  of  young  ladies,  which 
will  tend  to  urge  them  forward  in  the  flowery  path  of 
learning.  The  present  number  is  devoted  to  a  Record 
of  Merit,  in 

PICKETS'  FEMALE  SCHOOL) 
192  Greenwich-street. 

FIRST  ORDER  OF  MERIT. 

Mary  Ann  Lord, 
Mary  J.  Robins, 
Jane  A.  Hicks, 
Eliza  Berry, 
Sarah  A.  Bergh, 
Maria  Boyd, 
Attn  Warren, 
Ann  Armitage, 
Caroline  Crygier, 


Mary  J.  Morris, 
Aspasia  Bogardus, 
Catharine  J.  G amiss, 
Matilda  Bergh, 
Ann  Byron, 


SECOND  ORDER  OF  MERIT. 


Alary  Jaqnea, 
Augusta  Snyder, 
Catharine  Quin, 
Mary  Barkly, 
Antonette  Hicks, 
Sarah  Swan, 
Margaret  Battin, 
Margaret  Hart* 


THIRD  ORDER  **  MERIT. 
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MANHATTAN  SCHOOL. 

146  ChamUr-street. 
At  the  quarterly  distribution  of  rewards,  the   fol- 
lowing voting  gentlemen,  for  their  solid  improvement? 
in  their  respective  studies,  were  considered  highly  de- 
serving them. 

SEITIOR  CLASS. 
Richard  J.  Dodge, 
George  D.  Hopkins* 
James  M.  Quin, 
John  C  Hewitt, 
James  A.  Forbes, 
Peter  Amerman,  jua. 
Alfred  H.  Clark, 
Jacob  R.  Nevius, 
Moses  H.  Jaques, 
William  Bryar, 

jcicior  class. 
Alfred  A.  Smith, 

Thomas  E.  Blanch, 

Michael  Lee  Rosa, 

Edward  M.  Guion, 

Gabriel  H.  Winter, 

William  H.K.  Higgiat, 

Smith  Cutter,  jun.  and  John  Jacob  Bokee,  for  tip 

best  specimens  of  Penmanship. 

MINOR  CLASS. 

Peter  Petersen,  Eagle  Ticket. 

Trigant  De  Beaumont*  do.      do. 


MARRIED, 

On  Wednesday  evening,  2d  inst.  by  the  Rev.  Win. 
Thatcher,  Mr.  Isaac  Shepherd,  to  Miss  Abigail  Stair 
Thatcher,  both  of  New-Londen. 

Same  day,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  J.  CHase,  Mr.  John 
Dougherty,  to  Miss  Harriet  Harper,  daughter  of  Mr 
George  Harper,  all  of  this  city. 

On  Saturday  evening,  5th  inst.  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Maclay,  Mr.  Henry  Clair,  to  Miss  Abigail  S.  Mitch- 
ell, all  of  this  city 

Same  day,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stilwel),  Mr-  George 
M'Dougall,  to  Miss  Mary  Lock  wood,  all  of  this  city. 

On  Sunday  morning,  90th  ult.  in  Christ  Church, 
North  Hempstead,  (L.  I.)  by  the  Rev  Eli  Wheeler, 
Mr.  Lemuel  Tyler,  formerly  of  New-London  county, 
Connecticut,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Mitchell,  of  the  for- 

tr  place. 


DIED, 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  2d  inst.  of  a  severe  and 
painful  illness,  Harriet,  wife  of  Thomas  WUcyj^ged 
f7  years. 

On  Thursday  morning,  3d  inst.  of  a  lingetjljs;  ill- 
Mr.  William  Warlow,  sen.  aged  77  year* 

On  Friday,  4th  inst.  William,  son  of  WillnVi  S 
Cardell,  Est}. 

Same  day,  of  a  lingering  illness,  Mr.  John  Powers, 
aged  43  years. 

On  Sunday,  30th  ult.  after  a  lingering  illness,  Mr 
John  R  Leaycraft,  in  the  41st  year  of  his  age,  for- 
merly sailing-master  in  the  V.  S.  navy.  He  was 
also  a  midshipman  under  commodore  Preble,  during 
our  disturbances  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  one  of 
those  who  volunteered  their  services)  under  the  late 
commodore  Decatur,  at  the  burning  of  the  frigate 
Philadelphia,  in  the  harbour  of  Tripoli,  on  the  me- 
morable night  of  the  16th  of  Februrary,  1804. 
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THE  PENITENT  SON. 

This  affecting  exhibition  of  the  human 
heart  is  properly  a  continuation  of  the 
Elder's  Death  Bed — a  scene  so  deli- 
neated, that  it  might  melt  the  most  cal- 
lous, as  well  as  the  tenderest  heart.  Our 
readers  are  not  acquainted  with  it  through 
the  medium  of  this  paper,  but  they  may 
have  seen  it  in  other  publications.  Those 
who  have  not,  will  require  our  own  recol- 
lections, to  enable  them  to  perceive  the 
proper  connexion  of  this  sequel  with  its 
antecedent,  which  is  referred  to  in  this 
article. 

The  Elder's  Death  Bed  discloses  the 
last  feelings  of  a  venerable,  dying  man, 
and  the  emotions  excited  by  the  event  in 
a  circle  variously  related  to  him.  The 
persons  who  watch  the  .dissolution  of  the 
aped  saint,  are  the  benevolent  pious  pas- 
tor of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged,  a 
friend  who  accompanies  the  pastor,  and 
who  is  the  describer  of  the  Death  Bed,  a 
lovely  and  most  affectionate  grandson  of 
the  Cider,  the  mother  of  the  child,  an  ad- 
mirable matron,  and  her  husband. 

Death  enters  the  Elder's  habitation,  not 
muooked  for,  nor  even  unwelcome.  The 
setting  sun  of  the  father  is  unclouded. 
Faith  in  its  purest  and  holiest  operation 
has  so  exalted  the*good  man's  feelings,  and 
^o  enlightened  his  views,  that  he  finishes 
his  days  in  the  joy  and  hope  of  the  believer. 
One  dear  object  only  has  been  the  grief  of 
his  heart,  and  calls  forth  the  tenderest 
emotions,  and  most  fervent  prayers  of  his 
expiring  moments.  William,  the  husband 
of  the  best  wife,  the  father  of  the  sweetest 
child,  the  son  of  the  holiest  parent,  has 
departed  from  the  Christian  faith — has  set 
his  perverted  reason  against  it — has  for- 
saken the  house  of  prayer — has  pursued 
those  degenerate  courses  which  deprave 
the  affections,  brutalize  the  manners,  and 
rob  the  man  of  all  that  ennobles  his  na- 
ture, and  dictates  his  virtues. 

But  the  misguided  infidel  is  not  harden- 
ed against  the  "  death  of  the  righteous." 


This  divine  proof  of  a  divine  religion, 
struck  at  his  stony  heart,  and  floods  of 
contrition  and  tenderness  are  made  to  flow 
forth,  from  its  long  concealed  springs  of 
truth  and  goodness. 

The  narrative  is  resumed,  when  life  has 
just  departed,  and  those  who  have  watch- 
ed the  flight  of  the  soul,  satisfied  that  the 
clay  tenement  is  indeed  forsaken,  with- 
draw from  the  lifeless  corpse. 

From  Blackwoiifi  Magazine,  May,  1820. 

"  Death  brings  to  those  who  have  been 
long  dreading  its  approach,  by  the  bed- 
side of  one  tenderly  beloved,  a  calm  in 
which  nature  feels  most  grateful  relief. 
While  we  yet  hear  the  faint  heaving  of 
the  unexpired  breath,'  and  see  the  dim 
light  of  the  unclosed  eyes — we  watch  in 
agony  all  the  slightest  movements  of  the 
sufferer ;  and  to  save  the  life  of  a  friend 
or  of  a  parent,  we  ourselves  would  gladly 
die.  All  the  love  of  which  our  hearts 
are  capable,  then  belongs  but  to  one 
dearest  object ;  and  things,  which  perhaps 
a  few  day*  before  were  priced  as  the  most 

at 


delightful  of  earth's  enjoyments, 
that  awful  crisis,  unworthy  even  of  the 
affections  of  a  child.  The  blow  is  struck — 
and  the  sick-bed  is  a  bier*  But  God  suf- 
fers not  the  souls  of  them  who  believe,  to 
fall  into  an  abyss  of  despair.  The  being 
whom,  for  so  many  long  years,  we  have 
loved  and  reverenced, 

"  Has  past  through  nature  to  eternity," 

and  the  survivors  are  left  behind  in  mourn- 
ful resignation  to  the  mysterious  decree. 

"  Life  and  death  walk  through  this  world 
hand  in  hand.  Young,  old,  kind,  cruel, 
wise,  foolish,  good,  and  wicked— all  at  last 
patiently  submit  to  one  inexorable  law. 
At  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  there  are 
the  watchings,  and  weepings,  and  waitings 
of  hearts  severed,  or  about  to  sever.  Yet 
look  over  landscape  or  city — and  though 
sorrow,  and  sickness,  and  death,  be  in  the 
groves  and  woods,  and  solitary  places — 
among  the  hills — among  the  streets  and 
the  squares,  and  the  magnificent  dwellings 
of  princes ;  yet  the  great  glad  spirit  of  life 
is  triumphant,  and  there  seems  no  abiding 
place  for  the  dreams  of  decay. 

"  Sweet  lonesome  cottage  of  the  Hazel 


Glen  !  Even  now  is  the  merry  month  of 
May  passing  brightly  over  thy  broomy 
braes;  and  white  the  linnet  sings  on 
earth,  the  lark  replies  to  him  from  heaven. 
The  lambs  are  playing  in  the  sunshine  over 
all  thy  verdant  knolls,  and  infant  shep- 
herds and  shepherdesses  are  joining  in 
their  glee.  Scarcely  is  there  a  cloud  in 
the  soft  cerulean  sky — save  where  a  gentle 
mist  ascends  above  the  dark  green  syca- 
more, in  whose  shade  that  solitary  dwelling 
sleeps!  This  little  world ^is  filled  to  the 
brink  with  happiness — for  grief  would  be 
ashamed  to  sigh  within  the  still  enclosure 
of  these  pastoral  hills. 

"Three  little  months  ago,  and  in  that 
cottage  we  stood  together — son,  daughter, 
grandchild,  pastor  and  friend — by  the 
death-bed  of  the  Elder.  In  thought,  are 
we  still  standing  there  :  and  that  night  of 
death  returns  upon  me,  not  dark  and 
gloomy,  but  soft,  calm,  and  mournful,  like 
the  face  of  heaven  just  tinged  with  moon- 
light, and  here  and  there  a  solitary  star. 

"  The  head  of  the  old  man  lay  on  its 
pillow,  stiller  than  in  any  breathing  sleep, 
and  there  was  a  paleness  on  his  face  that 
told,  the  heart  would  beat  no  more.  We 
stood  motionless  as  in  a  picture,  and  look- 
ed speechlessly  on  each  other's  count* 
nance.  '  My  grandfather  has  fallen  asleep,1 
said  the  loving  boy,  in  a  low  voice,  uncon- 
sciously using,  in  his  simplicity,  that  sub- 
lime scriptural  expression  for  death.  The 
mother,  unable  to  withhold  her  so^s-  took 
her  child  by  his  little  hand,  was  leading 
him  away,  when  at  once  the  dreadful  truth 
fell  upon  him,  and  he  knew  that  he  was 
never  again  to  say  his  prayers  by  the  old 
man's  knees.  '  Oh  !  let  me  kiss  him — 
once  only — before  they  bury  him  in  the 
cold  earth ;'  and  in  a  moment,  the  golden 
curls  of  the  child  were  mixed  with  the  gray 
hairs  of  the  lifeless  shadow.  No  terror 
had  the  cold  lips  for  him ;  and  closely 
did  he  lay  his  cheek  so  smooth  to  those 
deep  wrinkles,  on  which  yet  seemed  to 
dwell  a  last  loving  smile.  The  father  of 
the  boy  gazed  piteously  upon  him,  and 
said  unto  himself, '  Alas !  he  hath  no  love 
to  spare  for  me,  who  have  so  long  for* 
gotten  him.  Jamie — my  little  Jamie!' 
cried  he  now  aloud,  'thou  wouldst  not 
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weep  so  were  I  to  die— thou  wouldst  not 
kiss  so  thy  own  father's  lips  if  they  were, 
as  these  are,  colder  and  whiter  than  the 
clay  !'  The  child  heard  well,  even  where 
he  lay  on  the  bosom  of  that  corpse,  the 
tremulous  voice  of  his  father ;  and  nature 
stirring  strongly  within  his  heart  towards 
him  of  whose  blood  he  was  framed,  he 
lifted  up  his  sullied  face  from  the  unheal- 
ing bosom,  and,  gently  stealing  himself 
away  from  the  bed,  rushed  into  his  parent's 
arms,  and  lay  there  delivered  up  to  all  the 
perfect  love  of  childhood's  forgiving  heart. 
All  his  father's  frowns  were  forgotten— his 
sullen  looks — his    stern  words — his  me- 
naces, that  had  so  often  struck  terror  to 
his  wondering  soul— his  indifference — his 
scorn,  and  his  cruelty.     He  remembered 
only  his  *mles7  and  the  gentlest  sounds  of 
his  voice  ;  and  happy  now,  as  in  heaven, 
to  feel  himself  no  more  neglected  or  spurn- 
ed, but  folded,  as  in  former  sweetest  days, 
.  into  the  yearning  bosom  of  his  own  kind 
lather,  the  child  could  bear  to  turn  his 
eyes  from  that  blessed  embrace,  towards 
the  dead  old  man,  whom,  an  hour  ago,  he 
had  looked  on  as  his  only  guardian  on 
earth  besides  God,  and  whose  gray  hairs 
he  had,  even  as  an  orphan,  twined  round 
his  very  heart    '  I  do  not  ask  thee,  Jamie, 
to  forget  thy  grandfather — no,  we  too  will 
often  speak  of  him f  sitting  together  by  the 
ingle,  or  on  the  hillside,— but  I  beseech 
thee  not  to  let  all  thy  love  be  buried  with 
him  in  the  grave— but  to  keep  all  that 
thou  canst  for  thy  wretched  father.'   Sighs, 
sobs,. tears,  kisses,  and  embraces,  were  all 
the  loving  child's  reply.    A  deep  and  di- 
vine joy  had  been  restored  to  him,  over 
whose  loss  often  had  his  pining  childhood 
wept.    The  beauty  of  his  father's  face 
revived— -it  smiled  graciously  upon  him, 
as  it  did  of  old,  when  he  was  wont  to  tot- 
ter after  him  to  the  sheep-fold,— and  to 
pull  primroses  beneath  his  loving   eye, 
from  the  mossy  banks  of  the  little  spark- 
ling burn  !  Scarcely  could  the  child  believe 
in  such  blessed  change.    But  the  kisses 
fell  fast  on  his  brow, — and  when  he  thought 
that  the  accompanying  tears  were  shed  by 
his  own  father,  for  the  unkindness  some- 
times shown  to  his  child,  he  could  not 
contain  those  silent  self-upbraidings,  but 
with  thicker  sobs  blessed  him  by  that  aw- 
ful name,  and  promised  to  love  htm  be- 
yond even  him  who  was  now  lying  dead 
before   their  eyes.     <1   will  walk  along 
with  the  funeral— and  see  my  grandfather 


buried,  in  our  own  burial-place,  near 
where  the  Tent  stands  at  the  Sacrament — 
Yes,  I  will  walk,  my  father,  by  your  side, 
and  hold  one  of  the  strings  of  the  coffin ; 
and  if  3'ou  will  only  promise  to  love  me  for 
ever  as  you  now  do,  and  used  always  to  do 
long  ago,  I  will  strive  to  think  of  my 
grandfather  without  weeping — aye — with- 
out shedding  one  single  tear :' — and  here 
the  child,  unaware  of  the  full  tenderness  of 
his  own  sinless  heart,  burst  out  into  an 
uncontrollable  flood  of  grief.  The  mother, 
happy  in  her  sore  affliction,  to  see  her 
darling  boy  again  taken  so  lovingly  to  her 
husband's  heart,  looked  towards  them  with 
a  faint  smile, — and  then,  with  a  beaming 
countenance,  towards  the  expired  saint; 
for  she  felt  that  his  dying  words  had  re- 
stored the  sanctities  of  nature  to  her  earth- 
ly dwelling.  With  gentle  hand,  she  beck- 
oned the  pastor  and  myself  to  follow  her ; 
and  conducted  us  away  from  the  death- 
bed, into  a  little  parlour,  in  which  burned 
a  cheerful  fire,  and  a  small  table  was 
spread  with  a  cloth  whiter  than  the  snow. 
<  You  will  stay  in  our  cottage  all  night — 
and  we  shall  all  meet  together  again  be- 
fore the  hour  of  rest ;'  and  so  saying,  she 
calmly  withdrew. 

"  There  was  no  disorder  or  disarray  in 
the  room  in  which  we  now  sat.  Though 
sickness  had  been  in  the  house,  no  domes- 
tic duties  had  been  neglected.  In  this 
room  the  Patriarch  had,  every  evening 
for  forty  years,  said  family  prayers — and 
the  dust  had  not  been  allowed  to  gather 
there,  though  sickness  had  kept  him  from 
the  quiet  nook  in  which  he  had  so  long  de- 
lighted. The  servant,  with  sorrowful  but 
composed  features,  brought  to  us  our 
simple  meal,  which  the  pastor  blessed, 
not  without  a  pathetic  allusion  to  him  who 
had  been  removed — and  another  more 
touching  still  to  them  who  survived  him. 
That  simple  but  most  fervent  aspiration 
seemed  to  breathe  an  air  of  comfort  through 
the  house  that  was  desolate, — but  a  deep 
melancholy  yet  reigned  over  the  hush,  and 
the  inside  of  the  cottage,  now  that  its  an- 
cient honour  was  gone,  felt  forlorn  as  its 
outside  would  have  done,  had  the  syca- 
more, that  gave  it  shade  and  shelter,  been 
felled  to  the  earth. 

"  We  had  sat  by  ourselves  for  about  two 
hours,  when  the  matron  again  appeared  ; 
not  as  when  we  had  first  seen  her,  wearied, 
worn  out,  and  careless  of  herself,  but  calm 
in  her  demeanour;  and  with  her  raiment 


changed,  serene  and  beautiful  in  the  com- 
posure of  her  faith.  With  a  soft  voice  she 
asked  us  to  come  with  her  again  to  the 
room  where  her  father  lay ;  and  thither 
we  followed  her  in  silence. 

"  The  body  of  the  old  man  had  been 
laid  out  by  the  same  loving  hands  that 
had  so  tenderly  ministered  to  all  his  wants 
and  wishes  when  alive.  The  shroud  in 
which  he  was  now  wrapped,  had  been  in 
the  cottage  for  many  a  long  long  year, 
and  white  as  it  was,  even  as  the  undriven 
snow,  scarcely  was  it  whiter  than  the 
cheeks  and  the  locks  now  bound  ia  its 
peaceful  folds.  To  the  eyes  of  my  child- 
hood, the  Elder's  face  had  sometimes 
seemed,  even  in  its  benignity,  toe  austere 
for  my  careless  thoughts,  impressed  as  it 
ever  was  with  an  habitual  holiness.  But 
all  such  austerity,  if  indeed  it  bad  been 
ever  there,  death  bad  now  removed  from 
that  silent  countenance.  His  last  moments 
had  been  blest  by  his  son's  contrition — hi* 
daughter's  love— -his  grandchild's  pity — 
his  pastor's  prayers.  And  the  profound 
peace  wljfch  his  parting  spirit  had  enjoyed, 
left  an  expression  on  bis  placid  features, 
consolatory  and  sublime. 

"  The  Penitent  Son  was  sitting  at  the 
bed-side.  We  all  took  our  places  near 
him,  and  for  awhile  remained  silent,  with 
eyes  fixed  on  that  countenance  from  which 
beamed  the  best  memories  of  earth,  and 
the  loftiest  hopes  of  heaven, 

" '  Hear,'  said  the  humbled  man, '  how 
the  thaw  is  bringing  down  the  loosened 
torrent  from  the  hills!  even  so  is  my  soul 
flowing  within  me !' — '  Ay,  and  it  will 
flow,  till  its  waters  are  once  more  pure 
and  bright  as  those  of  a  summer  stream,' 
said  the  pastor  with  a  benign  voice.    '  But 
art  thou  sure  that  my  father's  forgiveness 
was  perfect  ?' — c  Yes,  William,  it  was  per- 
fect.   Not  on  his  death-bed  only,  when 
love  relents  towards  all  objects  glimmer- 
ing away  from  our  mortal  eyes9  did  the 
old  man  take  thee  into  his  heart;  but, 
William,  not  a  day,  no,  not  an  hour  has 
passed  over  these  his  silvery  hairs,    in 
which  thy  father  did  not  forgive  thee,  love 
thee,  pray  for  thee  unto  God  and  thy  Sa- 
viour.    It  was  but  last  Sabbath  that  we 
stood  together  by  thy  mother's  grave  in 
the  kirk-yard,  after  divine  worship,  when 
all  the  congregation  had  dispersed.     He 
held  his  eyes  on  that  tomb-stone,  and  said, 
"  O  heavenly  Father,  when,  through  the 
merits  of  the  Redeemer,  we  all  meet 
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again,  a  family  in  heaven,  remember  thou, 
O  Lord,  my  poor  lost  William ;  let  these 
drops  plead  for  him,  wrung  out  from 
his  old  father's  broken  heart !"  The  big 
tears,  William,  plashed  like  the  drops  of 
a  thunder-shower  on  the  tomb-stone — and, 
at  the  time,  thy  father's  face  was  whiter 
than  ashes ;  but  a  divine  assurance  came 
upon  his  tribulation — and  as  we  walked 
together  from  the  burial  place,  there  was 
a  happy  smile  about  his  faded  eyes,  and 
he  whispered  unto  me,  "  my  boy  has  been 
led  astray,  but  God  will  not  forget  that  he 
was  once  the  prop  and  pillar  of  his  fa- 
ther's house.  One  hour's  sincere  repent- 
ance will  yet  wipe  away  all  his  transgres- 
sions." When  we  parted,  he  was,  I  know 
it,  perfectly  happy — and  happy,  no  doubt, 
he  continued  until  he  died*  William ! 
many  a  pang  hast  thou  sent  to  thy  father's 
heart ;  but  believe  thou  this,  that  thou 
madest  amends  for  them  all,  at  the  hour  of 
his  dissolution.  Look,  the  smile  of  joy 
at  thy  deliverance  is  yet  upon  his  face.' 

"  The  son  took  his  hands  from  before 
his  eyes — gazed  on  the  celestial  expression 
of  his  father's  countenance— and  his  soul 
was  satisfied. 

" '  Alas  !  alas ."  be  said  in  a  humble 
voice,  '  what  is  reason,  such  poor  imper- 
fect miserable  reason  as  mine,  to  deal  with 
the  dreadful  mysteries  of  God!  Never, 
since  I  forsook  my  Bible,  has  the  very 
earth  ceased  to  shake  and  tremble  beneath 
my  feet.  Never,  since  I  spurned  its  aid, 
have  I  understood  one  single  thought  of 
my  own  bewildered  heart !  Hope,  truth, 
faith,  peace,  and  virtue,  all  at  once  de- 
serted me  together.  I  began  to  think  of 
myself  as  of  the  beasts  that  perish;  my 
better  feelings  were  a  reproach  or  a  riddle 
to  me,  and  I  believed  in  my  perplexity, 
that  my  soul  was  of  the  dust.  Yes !  Alice, 
I  believed,  that  thou  too  wert  to  perish 
utterly,  thou  and  all  thy  sweet  babies,  like 
flowers  that  the  cattle-hoofs  tread  into  the 
mire,  and  that  neither  thou,  nor  they,  were 
ever,  in  your  beauty  and  your  innocence, 
to  see  the  face  of  the  Being  who  created 
you !' 

"  Wild  words  seemed  these  to  that  high- 
fouled  woman,  who  for  years  hajd  borne, 
with  undiminished,  nay,  augmented  affec- 
tions, the  heaviest  of  all  afflictions,  that  of 
a  husband's  alienated  heart,  and  had  taught 
her  children  the  precepts  and  doctrines  of 
that  religion,  which  he  in  his  delusion  had 
abandoned.    A  sense  of  the  fearful  dan- 


ger he  had  now  escaped,  and  of  the  fear- 
ful wickedness,  brought  up  from  the  bot- 
tom of  her  heart  all  the  inextinguishable 
love  that  had  lain  there  through  years  of 
sorrow — and  she  went  up  to  him  and  wept 
upon  his  bosom.  '  Oh  !  say  it  not,  that 
one  so  kind  as  thou  could  ever  believe  that 
I  and  my  little  ones  would  never  see  their 
Maker — they  who  were  baptized  in  thine 
own  arms,  William,  by  that  pious  man,  in 
the  narae^f  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost !'— <  Yes  !  my  Alice !  I  feared 
so  once — but  the  dismal  dream  is  gone.  I 
felt  as  if  the  ground  on  which  this  our  own 
sweet  cottage  stands,  had  been  undermined 
by  some  fiend  of  darkness — and  as  if  it 
were  to  sink  down  out  of  sight  with  all  its 
thatched  roof  so  beautiful — its  cooing  pi- 
geons— its  murmuring  bee-hives — and  its 
blooming  garden.  I  thought  of  the  genera- 
tions of  my  forefathers  that  had  died  in  the 
Hazel  Glen— -and  they  seemed  to  me  like 
so  many  shadows,  vainly  following  each 
other  along  the  hills.  My  heart  was  dis- 
quieted within  me;  for  the  faith  of  my 
childhood  was  entertwined  with  all  my  af- 
fections— with  my  love  for  the  dead  and  the 
living— for  thee,  Alice,  and  our  children, 
who  do  all  resemble  thee  both  in  beauty 
and  in  innocence,  whether  at  thy  bosom, 
or  tottering  along  the  greensward,  and  play- 
ing  with  the  daisies  in  the  sun.  Such 
thoughts  were  indeed  woven  through  my 
heart,  and  they  could  not  be  torn  thence 
but  by  a  heavy  hand.  Alice !  the  sight  of 
thee  and  them  drove  roe  mad;  for  what 
sight  so  insupportable  to  one  who  has  no 
hope  in  futurity,  as  the  smiles  and  tears  of 
them  he  loves,  in  his  distraction  ?' 

"  He  who  spake  was  no  common  man— no 
common  man  had  been  his  father.  And  he 
gave  vent  to  his  thoughts  and  feelings  in  a 
strain  of  impassioned  eloquence,  which, 
though  above  the  level  of  ordinary  speech, 
may  not  unfrequently  be  heard  in  the  cot- 
tage of  the  Scottish  peasant,  when  the  dis- 
course b  of  death  and  of  judgment.  All 
the  while  that  he  was  speaking,  the  wife 
kept  her  streaming  eyes  close  to  his  face — 
the  gray-haired  pastor  beheld  him  with  so- 
lemn looks — the  mortal  remains  of  his  fa- 
ther lay  before  him — and,  as  he  paused, 
there  rose  the  sound  of  the  snow-swollen 
flood. 

ut  I  call  the  Almighty  to  witness/  said 
the  agitated  man,  rising  from  his  seat,  and 
pacing  along  the  floor,  <  that  these  hands 
are  yet  unstained  by  crimed    But,  oh !  how 


much  longer  might  they  have  so  continued ! 
Why  need  the  unbeliever  care  for  human 
life  }  What  signifies  the  spilling  of  a  few 
drops  of  worthless  blood  ?  Be  the  grave 
once  thought  to  be  the  final  doom  of  all— 
and  what  then  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
crime  ?  Desperate  and  dangerous  thoughts 
assailed  me  by  myself  in  solitude.  I  had 
reasoned  myself,  as  I  thought,  out  of  my 
belief  in  revelation,  and  all  those  feelings, 
by  which  alone  faith  is  possible,  at  the  same 
time  died  away  in  my  heart — leaving  it  a 
prey  to  the  wretchedness  and  cruelty  of 
infidelity.  Shapes  came  and  tempted  me 
in  the  moors — with  eyes  and  voices  like, 
but  unlike  the  eyes  and  voices  of  men. 
One  had  a  dagger  in  its  hand — and  though 
it  said  nothing,  its  dreadful  face  incited 
me  to  do  some  murder.  I  saw  it  in  the 
sunlight — for  it  was  the  very  middle  of 
the  day — and  I  was  sitting  by  myself  on 
the  wall  of  the  old  sheepfold,  looking  dowa 
in  an  agony  on  the  Hazel  Glen  where  I 
was  born,  and  where  I  bad  once  been  so 
happy.  It  gave  me  the  dagger — and 
laughed  as  it  disappeared.  I  saw — and 
felt  the  dagger  distinctly  for  some  minutes 
in  my  hand — but  it  seemed  to  fall  down 
among  the  heather — and  large  blots  of 
blood  were  on  my  fingers.  An  icy  shiver- 
ing came  over  me,  though  it  was  a  sunny 
day  and  without  a  cloud — and  I  strove  to 
think  that  a  brain-fever  had  been  upon  me. 
I  lay  for  two  days  and  nights  on  the  hill— 
and  more  than  once  I  saw  my  children  play- 
ing on  the  green  beside  the  waterfall,  and 
rose  to  go  down  and  put  them  to  death ;  but 
a  figure  in  white — it  might  be  thou,  Alice, 
or  an  angel,  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the 
stream,  and  quietly  to  drive  the  children  to- 
wards the  cottage,  as  thou  wouldst  a  few 
tottering  lambs.' 

"  During  all  this  terrible  confession,  the 
speaker  moved  up  and  down  the  room,  as 
we  are  told  of  the  footsteps  of  men  in  the 
condemned  cell,  heard  pacing  to  and  fro 
during  the  night  preceding  the  execution. 
'Lay  not  such  dreadful  thoughts  to  the 
charge  of  thy  soul,'  said  his  wife,  now 
greatly  alarmed.—*  Hunger  and  thirst,  and 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  dews  of  the  night 
had  indeed  driven  thee  into  a  rueful  fever; 
and  God  knows,  that  the  best  of  men  arc 
often  like  demons  in  a  disease.'  The  pas- 
tor, who  had  not  dared  to  interrupt  him 
during  the  height  of  his  passion,  now  be- 
sought him  to  dismiss  from  his  mind  all 
such  grievous  recollections,  and  was  just 
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about  to  address  himself  to  prayer,  when 
an  interruption  took  place,  most  pitiable 
and  affecting. 

"  The  door,  at  which  no  footstep  had 
been  heard,  slowly  and  softly  opened,  and 
inf glided  a  little  ghost,  with  ashy  face  and 
open  eyes,  folded  in  a  sheet,  and  sobbing 
as  it  came  along.  It  was  no  other  than 
that  loving  child  walking  in  his  sleep,  and 
dreaming  of  its  grandfather.  Not  one  of 
us  had  power  to  move.  On  feet  that  seemed, 
in  the  cautiousness  of  affection,  scarcely  to 
touch  the  floor,  he  went  up  to  the  bed-side, 
and  kneeling  down,  held  up  his  little  hands, 
palm  to  palm,  and  said  a  little  prayer  of 
his  own,  for  the  life  of  him  who  was  lying 
dead  within  the  touch  of  his  balmy  breath. 
He  then  climbed  up  into  the  bed,  and  laid 
himself  down,  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do, 
by  the  old  man's  side. 

"  *  Never,*  said  the  pastor,  c  saw  I  love 
like  this' — and  he  joined  his  sobs  to  those 
that  were  fast  rising  from  us  all  at  this  in- 
supportable- sight.  '  Oh !  if  my  blessed 
child  should  awake,'  said  his  mother,  and 
find  himself  beside  a  corpse  so  cold,  he 
will  lose  his  senses — I  must  indeed  separate 
him  from  his  dead  grandfather.'  Gently 
did  she  disengage  his  little  hands  from  the 
shrouded  breast,  and  bore  him  into  the 
midst  of  us  in  her  arms.  His  face  became 
less  deadly  white — bis  eyes  less  gazedly 
fixed — and,  drawing  a  long,  deep,  com- 
plaining sigh,  he  at  last  slowly  awoke,  and 
looked  bewiWeredly  first  on  his  mother's 
lace,  and  then  on  the  other  figures  sitting 
in  silence  by  the  uncertain  lamp-light. 
1  Come,  my  sweet  Jamie,  to  thine  own  bed,' 
said  his  weeping  mother.  The  husband 
followed  in  his  love — and  at  midnight  the 
pastor  and  myselfretiredtorest;  at  which 
hour,  every  room  in  the  cottage  seemed  as 
still  as  that  wherein  lay  all  that  remained 

on  earth  of  the  Patriarch  and  the  Elder. 

• '      •        •        •        •        • 

"  It  was  on  May-day  that  along  with  my 
venerable  friend,  I  again  visited  the  cottage 
of  the  Hazel  Glen.  A  week  of  gentle  and 
sunny  rain  bad  just  passed  over  the  scenery, 
and  brought  all  its  loveliness  into  light.  I 
could  scarcely  believe  that  so  short  a  time 
ago  the  whiteness  of  winter  had  shrouded 
the  verdant  solitude.  Here  and  there,  in- 
deed, a  patch  of  snow  lay  still  unmelted, 
where  so  lately  the  deep  wreaths  had  been 
drifted  by  the  storm.  The  hum  of  insects 
even  was  not  unheard,  and  through  the 
glitter  of  the  stream  the  trout  was  seen 


leaping  at  its  gaudy- prey,  as  they  went  sail- 
ing down  the  pools  with  their  expanded 
wings.  The  whole  glen  was  filled  with  a 
mingled  spirit  of  pleasure  and  of  pensive- 
ness. 

"  As  we  approached  the  old  Sycamore, 
we  heard  behind  us  the  sound  of  footsteps, 
and  that  beautiful  boy,  whom  we  had  so 
loved  in  his  affliction,  came  up  to  us  with 
a  smiling  face,  and  with  his  satchel  over 
bis  shoulder.  He  was  returning  from  school, 
for  the  afternoon  was  a  half-holiday,  and 
his  face  was  the  picture  of  joy  and  inno- 
cence. A  sudden  recollection  assailed  his 
heart  as  soon  as  he  heard  our  voices,  and 
it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  changed 
his  smiles  into  tears.  But  we  rejoiced  to 
see  how  benignly  nature  had  assuaged  his 
grief,  and  that  there  was  now  nothing  in 
memory  which  he  could  not  bear  to  think 
of,  even  among  the  pauses  of  his  pastimes. 
He  led  the  way  happily  and  proudly,  and 
we  entered  once  more  the  cottage  of  the 
Hazel  Glen. 

"  The  simple  meal  was  on  the  table,  and 
the  husband  was  in  the  act  of  asking  a 
blessing  with  a  fervent  voice.  When  he 
ceased,  he  and  his  wife  rose  to  bid  us  wel- 
come, and  there  was  in  their  calm  and  quiet 
manner  an  assurance  that  they  were  happy. 
The  children  flew  with  laughter  to  meet 
their  brother,  in  sphe  of  the  presence  of 
strangers,  and  we  soon  sat  all  down  together 
at  the  cheerful  board.  In  the  calm  of  the 
evening,  husband  and  wife  walked  with  us 
down  the  glen,  as  we  returned  to  the  manse— 
nor  did  we  fear  to  speak  of  that  solemn 
night,  during  which  so  happy  a  change  had 
been  wrought  in  a  sinner's  heart.  We 
parted  in  the  twilight,  and  on  looking  back 
at  the  Hazel  Glen,  we  beheld  a  large  beau- 
tiful star  shining  right  over  the  cottage. 

EREMUS." 


lated  by  Melmoth,  can  sympathize  with 
the  scholar,  in  the  emotions  excited  by 
the  misfortunes  of  htm 


:  Whose  might?  mind 


ONE  OF  THE  PLEASURES  OF  OLD  AGE. 
"  It  is  remarkable,"  says  the  author  of 
the  Pleasures  of  Memory,  "  that  Cicero 
in  his  discourse  upon  Old  Age,  in  describ- 
ing its  comforts,  has  not  mentioned  those 
arising  from  the  society  of  women  and 
children.  Perhaps  the  husband  of  Teren- 
tia,  and  the  father  of  Marcus,  felt  some- 
thing on  the  subject  of  which  he  was  wil- 
ling to  spare  himself  the  recollection." 
Those  who  have  read  the  life  and  letters 
of  the  Roman  orator,  as  the  former  is  pre- 
sented to  the  unlearned  in  the  elegant  work 
of  Dr.  Middleton,  and  the  latter  are  trans- 


Streams  from  the  depth  of  ages  en  mankind." 

And  they  can  also  learn  from  hie  example, 
how  much  the  most  comprehensive  intel- 
lect is  fettered  by  individual  experience. 
Had  Cicero's  wife  resembled  his  beloved 
daughter  Tullia,  or  had  his  son  Marcus 
possessed  the  endearing  virtues  of  his  friend 
Atticus,  Cicero  in  his  estimate  of  life's 
latest  consolations,  would  not  have  over- 
looked the  vivacity  and  tenderness  of  fe- 
male society,  nor  have  failed'  to  seek  the 
support  of  decaying  powers,  from  the  fresh- 
ness and  vigour  of  the  young.  He  might, 
like  a  happier  poet  of  our  own  time,  have 
celebrated  the  sex,  as  "  ministering  angels'' 
to  care  and  weakness ;  and  like  him  have 
tasted  that  joy, 

"  From  human  dross  refia'd  and  clear," 

which  «  pious  fathers"  feel.  Thus  in- 
structed, he  would  have  paid  his  tribute  to 
the  suffering  and  sympathizing  sex,  to  gay 
and  innocent  childhood ;  aod  when  he  bid 
the  aged,  "  feint  not,  but  rejoice .'"  would 
have  taught  them  in  whom  to  be  happy. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  make  any  appli* 
cation  of  this  oroitsfowof  the  flbttotophef^ 
we  hope  that  the  provision  of  God  for  hu- 
man happiness,  which  failed  in  its  genuine 
purpose  iu  this  distinguished  example,  is 
seldom  so  frustrated;  and  we  trust,  that 
much  of  the  felicity  of  our  fleeting  days, 
is  derived  from  the  veneration  which  is  felt 
for  the  wisdom  that  attends,  gray  hairs, 
and  the  labours  of  strength  decayed,  by 
the  sensibility  of  female  love,  and  the  guile- 
lessness  of  infant  fondness.  We  know  no 
sight  more  a  fleeting,  than  the  aged  man, 
whose  long-recorded  virtues  make  him  re- 
spectable, surrounded  by  the  ancient  com- 
panion and  witness  of  his  worth,  and  those 
just  entering  upon  life,  who  honour  his  pre- 
sence while  they  walk  in  his  steps. 


Medal*  of  eminent  Men. — A  subscrip- 
tion is  opened  in  Sweden  for  striking  a 
hundred  medals  ia  bronze,  silver,  and  gold, 
in  honour  of  those  men,  in  all  countries, 
who  have  acquired  the  greatest  real  glory 
by  the  distinguished  services  they  have 
rendered  to  society  and  to  the  world  at 
large.  Mis  majesty,  the  king  of  Sweden, 
has  subscribed  nearly  5,000/.  towards  the 
completion  of  this  undertaking. 
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THE  CRUSSADES, 
Jerusalem,  after  the  destruction  of  these* 
cood  temple,  long  continued  subject  to  the 
Roman  power ;  but  when  that  proud  em- 
pire was  dismembered  throughout,  or  feebly 
represented   by  the  hierarchy,  which  in- 
cluded the  chiefs  of  kingdoms  in  its  spiri- 
tual dominion,  the  Holy  land  and  its  metro- 
polis fell  into  subjection  to  the  followers  of 
Mahomet.    In  1094,  the  Caliph  of  Egypt 
governed  the  whole  of  this  consecrated  ter- 
ritory, and  the  hostility  of  rooslemism  was 
directed  with  peculiar  animosity  and  cru- 
elty, against  those  European  pilgrims,  who 
resorted  annually  to  the  sepulchre  of  Jesus. 
A  superstitious  horror  was  awakened  in 
the  ignorant  of  that  age ;  they  shuddered 
at  the  thought  that  the  scene  of  our  Sa- 
viour's sufferings  and  miracles,  should  be 
polluted  by  his  blasphemous  contemners ; 
and  a  sympathetic  impulse  was  communi- 
nicated  from  mind  to  mind,  and  from  one 
class  of  society  to  another,  till  men  of  all 
countries  and'  all  ranks,  in  the  more  civi- 
lised portion  of  Europe,  with  one  enthusi- 
astic motion,  resolved  to  depart  from  every 
domestic  duty  and  enjoyment,  and  to  re- 
deem Palestine  from  its  Pagan  oppressors. 
The  first  body  of  champions  consisted  of 
twenty  thousand  foot  and  only  eight  horse- 
men $  the  second  division  was  composed  of 
forty  thousand  men,  women,  and  children, 
of  various  nations ;  the  third  consisted  of 
fifteen  thousand ;  and  a  fourth,  from  Eng- 
land, France,  and  the  countries  on  the 
eastern  frontier  of  France,  was  numbered 
at  two  hundred  thousand — these  formed 
the  legions  of  the  first  crusade.  But  a  small 
portion  reached  their  destination.    Part  of 
the  system  of  these  marauders,  was  to  ex- 
terminate the  Jews  in  the  countries  they 
traversed  $  and  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  subsist  on  such  of  the  productions 
of  nature,  and  the  labours  of  industry, 
as  they  could  appropriate  to  themselves. 
They  spared  neither  the  palace  nor  the 
cottage,  the  church  nor  the  field ;  and  the 
reprisals  which  their  ravages  provoked,  de- 
stroyed such  numbers  of  them,  that  pyra- 
mids of  their  bones,  erected  by  their  con- 
querors, served  to  show  to  others  that  suc- 
ceeded, where  their  iniatuated  brethren  had 
perished. 

The  enthusiasm  necessary  to  sustain  this 
great  enterprise,  was  called  forth,  and  kept 
up,  by  all  the  arts  of  priestcraft,  and  all 
the  excitements  of  constantly  repeated  de- 
votions.    Prayers  and  benedictonS}  hymns 


of  unceasing  praise,  imaginary  miracles, 
and  the  banner  of  the  cross,  addressed 
these  troops  in  that  language  which  inflames 
ardour,  encourages  credulity,  and  incites 
to  perseverance ;  and  thus  were  they  led 
on  to  that  conflict,  which  gave  Godfrey  of 
Bouillion  the  sovereignty  of  Jerusalem; 
and  which  is  briefly  described  in  the  follow- 
ing extract,  by  Mr.  Mills,  a  recent  historian 
of  the  Holy  wars. 

"  The  holy  city  was  then  in  view  ;  every 
heart  glowed  with  rapture  ;  every  eye  was 
bathed  in  tears.  The  word  "  Jerusalem" 
was  repeated  in  tumultuous  wonder  by  a 
thousand  tongues ;  and  those  who  first  be- 
held the  blessed  spot,  called  their  friends  to 
witness  the  glorious  sight.  All  past  pains 
were  forgotten;  a  moment's  happiness  out- 
weighed years  of  sorrow.  In  thejr  warm 
imaginations,  the  sepulchre  was  redeemed, 
and  the  cross  triumphed  over  the  crescent. 
But  with  that  rapidity  of  thought  which 
distinguishes  minds  when  strongly  agitated 
by  passion,  the  joy  of  the  stranger,  and 
the  fierceness  of  the  warrior,  were  chang- 
ed in  a  moment  for  religious  ideas  and 
feelings.  Jerusalem  was  the  scene  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ;  and,  therefore,  the 
subject  of  holy  rejoicing :  but  it  was  the 
place  of  his  sufferings  also ;  and  true  de- 
votion, fall  of  seKabtsewiear  and  gratitude, 
is  as  strongly  affected  by  the  causes  and 
circumstances,  as  the  consequences  of  the 
Great  Sacrifice.  The  soldier  became  in 
an  instant  the  simple  pilgrim;  his  lance 
and  sword  were  thrown  aside;  he  wept 
over  the  ground  which,  be  said,  his  Sa- 
viour had  wept  over;  and  it  was  only  with 
naked  feet  that  he  could  worthily  approach 
the  seat  of  man's  redemption. 

"  Of  the  millions  of  fanatics  who  had 
vowed  to  rescue  the  sepulchre  fron>  the 
hands  of  the  infidels,  forty  thousand  only 
encamped  before  Jerusalem ;  and  of  these 
remains  of  the  champions  of  the  cross, 
twenty-one  thousand  five  hundred  were 
soldiers — twenty  thousand  foot  and  fifteen 
hundred  cavalry.  The  destruction  of  more 
than  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
Europeans,  had  purchased  the  possession 
of  Nice,  Antioch,  and  Edessa. 

"  Jerusalem  was  invested  on  the  7th  of 
June,  1099,  and  stormed  on  the  15th  of 
July.  The  Muselraans  fought  for  awhile, 
then  fled  to  their  temples,  and  submitted 
their  necks  to  slaughter.  Such  was  the 
carnage  in  the  mosque  of  Omar,  that  the 
mutilated  carcasses  were  hurried  by  the 


torrents  of  blood  into  the  court ;  dissevered 
arms  and  hands  floated  into  the  current 
that  carried  them  into  contact  with  bodies 
to   which  they  had  not  belonged.     Ten 
thousand  people   were  murdered  in  this 
sanctuary.     It  was  not  only  the  lacerated 
and  headless  trunks  which  shocked  the 
sight,  but  the  figures  of  the  victors  them- 
selves, reeking  with  the  blood  of  their 
slaughtered  enemies.     No  place  of  refuge 
remained  to  the  vanquished,  so  indiscrimi- 
nately did  the  insatiable  fanatacism  of  the 
conquerors  disregard  alike  supplication  and 
resistance.     Some  were  slain,  others  were 
thrown  from  the  tops  of  the  churches  and 
of  the  citadel.     On  entering  the  city,  the 
duke  of  Lorraine  drew  his  sword  and  mur- 
dered the  helpless  Saracens,  in  revenge 
for  the  Christian  blood  which  had  been 
spilt  by  the  Moslems,  and  as  a  punishment 
for  the  railleries  and  outrages  to  whioh 
they  had  subjected  the  pilgrims.  But  after 
having  avenged  the  cause  of  Heaven,  God- 
frey did  not  neglect  other  religious  dnties. 
He  threw  aside  his  armour,  clothed  him- 
self in  a  linen  mantle,  and,  with  bare 
head  and  naked  feet,  went  to  the  church 
of  the  sepulchre.     His  piety  (unchristian 
as  it  may  appear  to  enlightened  days)  was 
the  piety  of  alL  the  soldiers :  they  laid 
down  their  arms,  washed  their  hands,  and  • 
put  on  habiliments  of  repentance.     In  the 
spirit  of  humility,  with  contrite  hearts, 
with  tears  and  groans,  tliey  walked  over 
all  those  places  which  the  Saviour  had  con- 
secrated by  his  presence.    The  whole  city 
was  influenced  by  one  spirit ;  and  '  the 
clamour  of  thanksgiving  was  loud  enough 
to  have  reached  the  stars.'    The  people 
vowed  to  sin  no  more;  and  the  sick  and 
poor  were  liberally  relieved  by  the  great, 
who  thought  themselves  sufficiently  rich  and 
happy  in  living  to- see  that  day.  AD  previ- 
ous misfortunes  were  forgotten  in  the  pre- 
sent holy  joy.     The  ghost  of  the  departed 
Adhemar  came  and  rejoiced :  and  as  at  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  the  bodies  of  the  saints 
arose,  so,  at  the  resurrection  of  the  temple 
from  the  impurity  of  the  infidels,  the  spirits 
of  many  of  those  who  had  fallen  on  the 
road  from  Europe  to  Jerusalem,  appeared 
and  shared  in  the  felicity  of  their  friends. 
Finally,  the  hermit  who  four  or  five  years 
before,  had  wept  over  the  degraded  condi- 
tion of  the  holy  city,  and  had  commiserated 
the  oppressed  state  of  the  votaries  of  Christ 
in  Palestine,  was  recognized  in  the  person 
of  Peter  (tlrt  leader  of  the  Crusades.)    It 
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was  remembered  that  he  bad  taken  charge 
of  the  letters  from  the  patriarch  to  the 
princes  of  Europe :  it  was  acknowledged 
that  he  had  excited  their  piety,  and  inflam- 
ed their  zeal ;  and  the  multitude  fell  at  his 
feet  in  gratitude  for  his  faithful  discharge 
of  his  trust,  praising  God  who  was  glori- 
fied in  his  servant.  In  wars  of  ambition, 
subjugated  cities,  after  the  ebullition  of 
military  lawlessness,  become  the  posses- 
sions of  the  victorious  state  and  public. 
But  in  the  crusades,  each  soldier  fought 
from  personal  motives ;  and  the  cause  of 
the  war,  and  not  submission  to  authority, 
was  the  principle  of  union.  Personal  in- 
terest frequently  prevailed;  and,  accor- 
dingly, each  crusader  became  the  owner 
of  any'  particular  house  on  the  portal  of 
which  he  had  set  bis  buckler.  But  the 
treasures  of  the  mosques  were  converted 
to  the  use  of  the  church  and  of  the  poor; 
and  among  the  splendid  spoils  of  two  of 
the  principal  temples,  were  seventy  large 
chandeliers,  My  of  silver,  and  the  remain- 
der of  gold. 

"  The  massacre  of  the  Saracens  on  the 
capture  of  the  holy  city,  did  not  proceed 
from  the  inflamed  passions  of  victorious 
soldiers,  but  from  remorseless  fanaticism. 
Benevolence  to  Turks,  Jews,  infidels,  and 
heretics,  was  no  part  of  the  piety  of  the 
day ;  and  as  the  Muselmans  in  their  con- 
sciences, believed  that  it  was  the  will  of 
Heaven  that  the  religion  of  Mu hammed 
should  be  propagated  by  the  sword,  so  the 
Christians  were  under  the  mental  delusion 
that  they  were  the  ministers  of  God's 
wrath  on  disobedient  man.  The  Latins, 
on  the  day  after  the  victory,  massacred 
three  hundred  men  to  whom  Tancred  and 
Gaston  de  Beam  had  promised  protection, 
and  had  given  a  standard  as  a  warrant  for 
their  safety.  Though  the  religion  of  Tan- 
cred was  as  cruel  as  that  of  his  comrades, 
though  his  deadly  sword  had  explored 
every  corner  of  the  mosque  of  Omar,  yet 
he  respected  the  sacred ness  of  his  word ; 
and  nothing  but  the  interposition  of  the 
other  chiefs,  prevented  him  from  retaliat- 
ing on  the  murderers.  It  was  resolved 
that  no  pity  should  be  shown  to  the  Musel- 
mans ;  and  the  most  humane  justified  the 
determination,  by  the  opinion  that,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Saracens  of  Egypt,  they 
might  molest  the  Christians  and  recover 
the  city.  The  subjugated  people  were 
therefore  dragged  into  the  public  places, 
and  slain  as  victims.     Women  with  chil? 


dren  at  the  breast,  girls  and  boys,  all  were 
slaughtered.  The  squares,  the  streets,  and 
even  the  uninhabited  places  of  Jerusalem 
again  were  strewed  with  the  dead  bodies 
of  men  and  women,  and  the  mangled  limbs 
of  children.  No  heart  melted  into  com- 
passion, or  expanded  into  benevolence. 
The  city  was  washed,  and  the  melancholy 
task  was  performed  by  some  Saracenian 
slaves.  No  contemporary  rejoiced  out  of 
general  regard  to  humanity ;  but  every  one 
condemned  the  count  of  Tboleuse,  whose 
avarice  was  more  alive  than  his  supersti- 
tion, and  whose  favourite  passion  made 
him  save  and  conduct  to  Ascalon  the  only 
few  Muselmans,  except  the  slaves,  who 
escaped  the  general  butchery.  The  syna- 
gogues were  set  on  fire,  and  the  Jews  pe- 
rished in  the  flames." 

"  Godfrey  of  Bouiilion  was  elected  king 
of  Jerusalem.  The  princes  conducted  him 
in  religious  procession  to  the  church  of 
the  Sepulchre;  but  he  refused  to  wear  a 
diadem  in  a  city  where  his  Saviour  had 
worn  a  crown  of  thorns ;  and  declared  that 
the  honour  of  becoming  the  defender  and 
advocate  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  was  the 
summit  of  his  ambition. 

The  dreadful  destruction  of  human  life 
in  this  mad  and  fanatical  undertaking,  and 
the  perversion  of  so  great  a  mental  and 
physical  power,  which,  under  the  influence 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  might  have 
been  devoted  to  the  works  of  usefulness 
and  love,  is  among  the  most  afflicting  spec- 
tacles of  folly  and  misery,  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  race  affords ;  and  yet, 
the  rational  and  pious  man  discerns  in  it 
the  Providence  of  God,  and  an  occasion 
of  rejoicing.  He  knows  the  melancholy 
state  of  ignorance  in  which  Europe  was 
then  enveloped,  and  he  knows  also  that 
the  remnant  of  science,  of  learning,  of  the 
fine  and  the  useful  arts,  was  still  retained 
in  the  East — that  there  they  were  found, 
and  thence  they  were  carried  by  the  ad- 
venturers from  the  West ;  and  in  this  ap- 
parent waste  of  the  species,  he  will  dis- 
cern a  source  of  moral  renovation,  and  of 
intellectual  light,  which  has  made  this  age 
and  many  which  have  preceded  it,  more 
happy  and  intelligent  than  they  could  have 
been  without  the  language,  the  literature, 
and  the  spirit  of  invention  which  were  ac- 
quired among  the  descendants  of  the  iast 
of  the  Greeks. 


That  good  comes  out  of  evil,  is  the  last 
lesson  taught  by  every  calamity. 


TRIFLES. 

Seduction.— The  man  who  blasts  female 
innocence  and  virtue,  with  every  lovely 
charm  in  the  execution  of  this  infamous  de- 
sign, has  satan  for  an  accomplice — ruin 
for  his  object — and  hell  for  his  punishment. 
The  fortress  of  female  virtue  is  ever  in- 
vested by  the  persevering  subtlety  of  pas- 
sion. The  object  is  selected ;  and  neither 
the  signs  of  innocence,  the  devotion  of  love, 
nor  the  chidings  of  conscience!  can  arrest 
the  obdurate  adventurer,  or  rescue  the  de- 
voted victim.  I  once  saw  the  distracted 
woman,  whom  cool,  deliberate  perfidy  had 
destroyed.  She  sat  in  the  silence  of  the 
deepest  grief— her  form,  which  had  been 
fashioned  by  nature's  finest  hand,  was  wan 
and  wasted ;  wo  had  marked  her  for  its  own. 
She  seemed  to  court  agony,  solitude,  and 
death.  Her  hollow  eye  was  immoveably 
fixed  on  the  features  of  her  prattling  boy, 
who  sported  on  her  lap,  unconscious  of  the 
horrors  of  his  mother's  mind.  I  imagined 
her  soul  contemplating  three  beings  in  the 
universe,  her  babe— her  destroyer— and 
her  God. 

One  day,  when  Alcibiades  was  boasting 
of  his  wealth,  and  the  great  estates  in  his 
possession,  Socrates  carried  him  to  a  geo- 
graphical map,  and  asked  him  to  find  Attica. 
It  was  so  small  it  could  scarcely  be  dis- 
cerned upon  the  draft ;  he  found  it,  how- 
ever, though  with  some  difficulty — but  upon 
being  desired  to  point  out  his  own  estate 
there — "It  is  too  small,"  says  he,  "  to  be 
distinguished  in  so  little  a  space." — "  See, 
then,"  replied  Socrates,  "  how  much  yot 
affected  about  an  imperceptible  point  of 
the  earth." 

Egyptian  Improvement. — The  Pasha  of 
this  hitherto  benighted  country  is  about  to 
send  several  yonng  Arabs  to  Europe,  to 
study  the  language  and  sciences  of  this 
quarter  of  the  globe. 


An  officer  of  a  disbanded  regiment,  ap- 
plying to  the  paymaster  of  the  forces  for 
his  arrears,  told  him  he  was  in  the  most 
extreme  want.  The  treasurer  seeing  him 
of  a  jovial  and  ruddy  aspect,  told  him  that 
his  countenance  belied  his  complaint.— 
"  For  Heaven's  sake,  ray  lord,"  said  the 
officer,  "  do  not  mistake ;  the  visage  you 
see  is  not  mine,  but  my  landlady's;  for 
she  has  fed  me  on  credit  this  twelve- 
month." 
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POETRY. 


It  was  no  uncommon  circumstance  among  those 
semi-barbarians  celebrated  in  the  border  warfare  of 
Britiin}  thai  while  they  were  totally  regardless  of  all 
the  maxims  and  emotions  of  general  humanity,  they 
were  exquisitely  susceptible  of  private  and  domestic 
attachments!  and  particularly  circumspect  in  the  ob- 
servances of  superstition.  In  the  twelfth  century, 
William  Fitz-Duncan,  a  powerful  chief,  laid  waste 
the  valleys  of  Craven  with  fire  and  sword ;  and  was 
afterwards  established  as  lord  of  the  conquered  terri- 
tory} by  his  uncle,  David,  King  of  Scotland. 

William  Fitz-Duncan  was  the  last  of  his  race ;  he 
bad  an  only  son,  called  the  Boy  of  Egremond,  whose 
death  is  recorded  in  the  local  annals  of  the  time,  and 
is  also  celebrated  in  modern  verse  by  Samuel  Rogers, 
Esq.  In  remembrance  of  this  melancholy  event,  a 
Priory  was  removed  from  Embsay  to  Bolton,  a  spot 
as  near  as  was  convenient  to  the  place  where  the  ac- 
cident happened. 

The  first  line  expresses  the  salutation  of  the  mes- 
senger, who  conveyed  the  intelligence  of  the  boy's 
death  to  his  mother,  and  together  with  its  reply  of 
"  Endless  weeping,"  still  continues  to  be  a  proverbial 
laying  at  Wharfe-dale. 


THE  BOY  OF  EGREMOND. 

"  Say,  what  remains  when  Hope  is  Bed  ?" 
She  answered,  "  Endless  weeping !" 

For  in  the  herdsman's  eye  she  read 
Who  in  his  shroud  lay  sleeping. 

At  Embsay  rang  the  matin-bell, 
The  stag  was  roused  on  Barden-fel) ; 
The  mingled  sounds  were  swelling*  dying, 
And  down  the  Wharfe  a  hern  was  flying ; 
When  near  the  cabin  in  the  weod, 

In  tartan  clad  and  forest-green, 
With  bound  in  leash  and  hawk  in  hood, 

The  boy  of  Egremond  was  seen. 
Blithe  was  his  song,  a  song  of  yore, 

But  where  the  rock  is  rent  in  two, 

And  the  river  rushes  through, 
His  voice  was  heard  no  more ! 
'Twas  bat  a  step!  the  gulf  he  paased. 
But  tbat^step— it  was  bis  last ! 
As  through  the  mist  he  winged  his  way, 
A  cloud  that  hovers  night  and  day, 
The  hound  •hung  back,  and  back  he  drew 
The  master  and  his  merlin  too. 
That  narrow  place  of  noise  and  strife 
Received  their  tittle  all  of  Life ! 


There,  now,  the  matin-bell  is  rung  ; 
The  "  Miserere'*  duly  sung  ! 
And  holy  men  in  cowl  and  hood 
Are  wandering  up  and  down  the  wood. 
But  what  avail  they  ?  Ruthless  lord, 
Thou  didst  not  shudder  when  the  sword 
Here  on  the  young  its  fury  spent, 
The  helpless  and  the  innocent. 
Sit  now  ancf  answer  groan  for  groan. 
The  child  before  thee  is  thy  own. 
And  she,  who  wjldly  wanders  there, 
The  mother  in  her  long  despair, 
Shall  oft  remind  thee,  waking,  sleeping, 
Of  those  who  by  the  Wharfe  were  weeping) 
Of  those  who  would  not  be  consoled 
When  red  with  blood  the  river  rolled. 


HOPE. 

Hope  to  mankind,  still  steadfast  to  the  end, 
The  first,  the  last,  and  oft  the  only  friend  ! 
She !  when  Misfortune's  gloomy  grief  obtrude, 
Repays  her  ills  with  views  of  distant  good ; 
And  oft  her  fictions  give  the  heart  more  joy, 
Than  Sorrow's  shafts  are  suffer'd  to  annoy. 
Hail,  Hope  !  that  happy  mad'st  my  youthful  day! 
Nor  leav'st  me  lone,  with  locks  of  silver  gray ; 

0  !  with  thy  magic  wand  dispel  the  gloom, 
Which,  but  for  thee,  would  shroud  my  days  to  come; 
The  fairy  phantoms  Fancy's  wont  to  rear, 
Those  unsubstantial  pageantries  of  air : 

O!  with  thy  talismanic  power  endue, 
That,  for  awhile,  I  may  believe  them  true. 
And,  as  one  flatt'ring  prospect  sinks  from  sight, 
Rear  others  as  illusive,  but  as  bright ; 

1  ask  not  dreams  of  greatness,  for  I  know 
That  splendour  cannot  shield  the  heart  from  wo. 
Enough  for  me,  if  thy  sweet  tale  can  tell, 
That  in  my  cot  content  and  peace  shall  dwell- 
That  friends  regard  me  with  affection's  sigh, 
And  then  sincere,  at  last,  shall  bless  me  when  I  die* 

THE  BOSTON  BARD, 
To  his  Old  Coat. 

Long  time  past,  old  ragged  friend, 

Since  first  we  met  together ; 
And  thou  to  me  thy  aid  didst  lend, 

To  shield  me  from  the  weather. 

But  envious  TiifE— relentless  king ! 

Has  rent  thy  seams  asunder, 
And  thou  hast  now  become  a  thing 

Of  ev^ry  blockhead's  wonder. 

The  coxcomb,  as  he  passes  by, 

Condemns  each  hohj  feature; 
And  modest  Virtue,  with  a  sigh, 

Exclaims,  "  O,  wretched-creature  !n 

The  ladies- 'kind  obliging  souls  f 
As  through  the  streets  they  dash  on, 

Whene'er  they  view  thy  thousand  holes, 
Cry  u  mending's  oat  of  fashion." 

But  as  thou  hast  been  a  friend  in  "  need," 
Through  half  life's  rugged  journey, 

Twould  be  a  graceless  thing  indeed, 
Now  out  of  doors  to  turn  ye. 

No,  no,  old  friend !  'twere  better  now 
To  brave  the  world's  "  dread  laughter," 

Than  e'er  to  thoughtless  folly  bow, 
And  meet  with  scorn  hereafter. 

The  cringing  wretch  who  turns  aside 

To  spurn  a  wretched  brother. 
Will  feel  the  sting  of  injured  pride 

la  this  world  or  the  other. 

And  he  who  leaves  an  aged  friend 

Forgotten  and  neglected, 
May  be  himself,  when  earth  shall  end. 

By  heaven  itself  rejected. 

THE  GENEROUS  MAN. 

No,  'tis  not  here  that  Solitude  is  known. 
Through  the  wide  world  he  only  is  alone., 
Who  lives  not  for  another.    Come  what  will, 
The  generous  man  has  bis  companion  still ; 
The  cricket  on  his  hearth ;  the  buzzing  fly 
That  skims  his  roof,  or,  be  his  roof  the  sky, 
Still  with  its  notes  of  gladness  passes  by. 
And,  in  an  iron  cage  condemned  to  dwell r 
The  cage  that  stands  within  the  dungeon-cell, 
He  feeds  his  spider— happier  at  the  worst, 
Than  he  at  large  who  in  himself  is  curat .' 


FOR  TBS  LADIES*  LITERARY  CABINET. 

The  following  lines  are  not  a  solution  of  Lord  By- 
ron's Enigma,  but  are  designed  as  a  supplement  to  it. 
Whether  tliey  involve  U»e  Enigma  in  more  obscurity, 
or  illustrate  it  by  additional  attributes,  is  left  to  the 
discernment  of  the  reader  to  determine. 

'Twas  the  gift  of  a  god,  'twas  the  pride  of  old  Greece } 

'Tis  found  in  the  hero,  but  glories  in  peace ; 

It  can  boast  many  friends,  and  is  the  pride  of  them  all; 

'Twas  not  given  to  Adam  till  after  the  fall. 

In  France  it  is  fostered  with  brotherly  care, 

And  if  not  found  in  Paris,  'tis  often  seen  there  ; 

Spain  never  possess'd  it,  but  in  China  'tis  seen  ; 

No  country  can  boast  it  that's  ruled  by  a  queen. 

'Tis  seen  oft  in  hail,  though  in  tempests  ne'er  found  : 

And  in  every  hall  its  voice  will  resound. 

'Tis  found  in  your  breath,  and  assists  in  your  sigh, 

And  though  often  silent,  will  yet  strike  the  eye. 

Its  form,  though  not  neat,  is  never  divided. 

Though  found  oft  in  halves,  in  thirds,  and  lop-sided. 

'Tis  seen  in  your  house,  'lis  heard  in  your  hall, 

And  yet  if  you  seek  it,  'tis  in  no  room  at  all ; 

'Tis  often  inhuman,  though  no  crime  it  commits, 

And  is  found  oft  in  hamlets  devoid  of  all  wits. 

Though  not  a  true  christian,  it  carries  the  cross, 

And  who  would  suppose  it,  'tis  found  in  a  horse ; 

Twas  the  commencement  of  all  that  brought  ruin  oa 
Troy; 

It  completes  every  wish,  but  produces  no  joy. 

'Tis  seen  in  the  Heaven's  when  the  sun  is  declining ; 

'Tis  viewed  in  the  night  when  the  moon-beams  are- 
shining. 

'Twas  the  beginning  of  what  every  Englishman  boasts, 

Of  that  Habeas  Corpus  which  so  often  he  toasts. 

Though  destroyed  by  old  Moses,  yet  'twould  seem  'tis 
long-lived ; 

And  though  often  dismembered  has  as  often  survived. 

Its  form  and  its  exit  many  wise  heads  may  bother, 

Yet  die  when  it  will,  'twill  sure  die  with  honour. 

P.  OF  LOKG-ISLAHD. 


FOR  THE  LADIES    LITERARY  CABINET. 

TO  MISS  ELIZA  *.*►•"** 

Why  will  you  waste  in  feverish  dreams, 
Those  hours  with  dawning  beauty  bright  r 

When  the  first  blush  of  morning  beams, 
With  heaven's  own  pure  resplendent  light  ? 

When  the  sweet  rose,  "all  genmVd  with  dew," 
Sheds  "  thousand  odours"  on  the  breeze, 

And  flowers  of  every  various  hue, 
Enchant  the  sense,  the  fancy  please. 

And  the  gay  tuneful  feather'd  choir, 
Singing  to  the  rising  day, 
.  With  their  blended  notes  conspire, 
Painful  thoughts  to  drive  away. 

Then  dear  Eliza  rise  and  view 
The  sweets  which  early  morn  discloses, 

'Twill  give  your  charms  a  brighter  hue- 
Like  that  we  see  on  fairest  roses. 

R.  H.  E, 

On  Ute  marriage  of  Miss  — -,  to  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Gee. 
Sure,  madam,  by  your  choice  your  taste  we  see, 
What's  good,  or  great,  or  grand,  without  a  G. 
A  godly  glow  must  sure  on  G  depend, 
Or  oddly  low  our  righteous  thoughts  must  end : 
The  want  of  G  all  gratitude  effaces, 
And  without  G  the  graces  would  run  races. 
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Alexander )  second  duke  of  Gfcmton.— A  protectant 
who  rented  a  small  farm  under  the  Duke,  having 
fallen  behind  in  bis  payments,  a  vigilant  steward  in 
his  grace's  absence,  seized  the  farmer's  stock,  and 
advertised  it  to  be  rotrped,  that  is,  sold  at  auction,  on 
a  fixed  day.  The  Duke  happily  returned  home  in 
the  interval,  and  the  tenant  went  to  him  to  supplicate 
tor  indulgence.  "  What  is  the  mailer,  Donald?" 
said  ihe  Duke,  as  he  saw  him  enter  with  sad  down- 
cast looks.  Donald  told  his  sorrowful  tale  in  a  con- 
cise  natural  manner;  it  touched  the  Duke's  heart, 
and  produced  a  formal  acquittance  of  the  debt.  Don- 
ald, as  he  cheerfully  withdrew,  was  staring  at  the 
pictures  and  images  he  saw  in  the  ducal  hall,  and 
expressed  to  the  Duke,  in  a  homely  way,  a  wish  to 
know  what  they  were.  "  These,"  said  the  Duke, 
who  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  "  are  the  saints  who 
intercede  with  God  for  me."—"  My  lord  Duke," 
said  Donald,  "  would  it  not  be  better  to  apply  your- 
self directly  to  God.  I  went  to  muckle  Sawney  Gor- 
don, and  to  little  Sawney  Gordon ;  but  if  I  had  not 
come  to  your  good  Grace's  self,  I  could  not  have  got 
my  discharge,  and  both  I  and  my  bairns  had  been 
harried  (turned  out  from  house  and  home.)" 

A  happy  choice  of  word*.—k  gentleman,  known  for 
his  habitual  tardiness,  was  invited  to  join  a  party  to 
Nahant ;  and  appointed,  for  that  purpose,  to  be  at 
his  friend's  bouse  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning. 
Contrary  to  all  expectation,  be  was  the  first  on  the 
ground ;  and  his  friend,  in  surprise  at  bis  punctuality, 
burst  out  in  the  following  tucid  apostrophe .<— *So, 
you've  come  frit,  at  last;  you  used  to  be  behind,  be- 
fore; I  expect  you  get  up  early,  of  late;  'tis  well  you 
called  in  season,  you  would  not  have  found  me  within, 
wstnout" 

General  Mine. — Mina,  who  acted  so  distinguished 
a  part  during  the  late  war  in  Spain,  and  was  after- 
wards treated  so  ungratefully,  gamed  as  aftch  the 
esteem  of  his  countrymen  by  his  amiable  qualities, 
as  by  his  military  achievements.  When  he  was  com- 
pelled to  quit  that  country  he  had  so  nobly  fought  to 
liberate,  he  took  with  him  a  boy  whom  he  had  brought 
up.  This  boy  was  the  son  of  a  French  subaltern, 
who,  in  a  sudden  retreat  from  the  Spaniards,  bad 
left  the  child  behind.  Mina  passing  by  immediately 
afterwards  with  bis  staff,  beard  the  cries  of  the  child 
sitting  on  a  rock  by  the  side  of  the  road ;  be  went  up 
to  him,  and  finding  that  the  boy  was  forsaken  by  his 
father,  be  felt  compassion  for  him,  and  promised  to 
supply  the  place  of  a  parent — took  htm  along  with 
him,  and  provided  for  his  education.  When  Mina 
reached  Paris,  for  he  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge 
among  the  very  people  against  whom  he  had  valiant- 
ly contended,  he  was  accompanied  by  this  boy  and 
lour  aides-de-camp.  As  soon  as  bis  name  was  known, 
he  was  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  an  Ad- 
jutant-General of  the  National  Guard.  While  he 
remained  here,  be  related  the  manner  in  which  he 
bad  found  the  boy  whom  be  bad  brought  with  him. 
The  Adjutant* General  interrogated  the  boy;  his  fa- 
ther was  .found  out  and  seut  for.  The  boy  recognized 
him,  and  exclaimed :— "  Oh,  thai  is  my  father !" 
ruchisjg  into  his  arms.  The  father  now  became  sen- 
sible thdt  it  was  his  long  lost  child.  General  Mina 
sat  for  some  time  in  silence;  but  when  the  French 
officer  had  in  some  degree  recovered  from  the  first 
tumult  of  his  joy,  he  rose,  and  turning  towards  him, 
addressed  him  in  an  impressive  manner  on  the  duties 
of  a  parent;  and,  at  the  same  time,  delineated  in 
such  glowing  colours  his  misconduct  towards  his  help- 
less child,  that  the  old  soldier  testified  ihe  severest 
borrow  for  his  hard-hearted  behaviour,  end  promised, 
vi|h  tears,  to  atone  for  bis  crueiy  by  his  future  pa- 


ternal attention,  provided  his  son  was  given  up  to  him 
again.  "  You  led  him,"  replied  Mina,  "  in  the 
hands  of  an  enemy ;  but  I  brought  him  up  like  my 
own  child;  I  give  him  back  to  you;  now  complete 
what  I  begun. "  He  thereupon  delivered  the  boy  to 
his  father,  while  all  present  were  moved  by  his  dig- 
nity and  humanity. 


NEW-YORK, 

BATUKDAY,  AUGUST  19,  1820. 


ERRATUM. 

In  the  piece  addressed  to  Miss  M.  P.  H.  in  the 
last  Cabinet,  in  the  third  line  of  the  first  verse,  for 
jhtfring  read  Jlirting. 

GOOD  FRIDAY,  AT  BAHIA,  BRAZIL. 

Good  Friday  is  an  important  day  in  the  Romish 
calendar.  It  is  the  anniversary  of  the  crucifixion  of 
Jesus  Christ.  On  this  day  a  perfect  silence  reigned  in 
the  city  of  Bahia.  Not  a  bell  was  heard,  the  shops 
were  shut,  and  the  whole  city  seemed  sunk  in  the  pro- 
found sleep  of  death.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  I  vi- 
sited the  principal  church  of  the  place,  and  found  the 
history  of  the  crucifixion  u  representation.  A  human 
figure  was  nailed  to  the  cross— end  after  hanging  two 
or  three  hours,  was  taken  down,  and  a  procession 
formed  for  the  burial.  The  standard  of  the  cross  was 
borne  by  three  priests  in  a  borixontal  position.  A  mul- 
titude followed,  dressed  in  silk  woes,  bearing  lighted 
candles.  Then  cane  the  Virgin,  exalted  in  a  car,  borne 
by  four  priests.  The  grief  depicted  in  her  counte- 
nance was  expressive;  and  the  image,  upon  the  whole 
well  executed  She  bore  in  her  hand  the  head  of  Je- 
sus, painted  upon  a  piece  of  silk.  Behind,  went  two 
females  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  garments  that  be- 
spoke grief  and  distraction.  A  company  or  boys, 
dressed  whh  splendid  robes  of  silvered  muslin,  and 
having  wings  of  beautiful  feathers,  attended,  repre- 
senting angels.  Then  a  regiment  of  soldiers  finished 
the  procession.  After  passing  through  various  streets, 
the  whole  returned  to  the  church.  During  the  cruci- 
fixion, and  the  descent  from  the  cross,  an  orator  as- 
cended the  pulpit,  and  delivered  an  harangue  in  ex- 
planation of  the  exhibition.  He  was  vehement  in  his 
oratory,  which  referred  to  the.  actual  transaction. 
The  church  was  crowded  almost  to  suffocation. 

The  next  day  a  scene  better  adapted  to  the  vulgar, 
look  place.  In  the  morning  was  to  be  seen  from  the 
yard-arms  of  the  vessels  in  the  harbour,  and  from 
many  places  on  shore,  the  effigy  of  a  man  hung 
by  the  neck.  This  was  Judas.  At  11  o'clock  the 
bells  rang  a  peal,  and  the  images  were  let  down  to 
the  rage  of  the  multitude,  who  stood  eagerly  waiting 
to  spend  their  rage  upon  this  figure.  The  sailors 
got  their  axes  and  dubs  ready,  and  cut  and  beat  the 
image  as  soon  as  it  came  within  their  reach;  and 
what  I  thought  was  very  bard  for  poor  Judas,  after 
hanging  him,  they  beat  him  and  threw  him  into  .the 
sea,  when  two  sailors  stood  ready  to  jump  overboard 
and  drown  him.  On  shore,  the  farce  was  more 
general ;  one  might  see  hundreds  of  these  figures 
dragged  through  the  streets  by  the  multitude,  some 
with  clubs  and  others  with  knives,  beating  and  cutting 
them  to  pieces.  The  remains  of  these  effigies  were 
finally  left  in  the  gutters  of  the  streets. 

Fine  Arts. — A  letter  received  in  town  from  our  mi- 
nister at  St  James,  mentions  the  return  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Lawrence  to  London.  He  assures  the  writer 
that  the  death  of  Mr.  West  would  not  rob  the  picture 
(painting  for  the  New-York  Academy)  of  any  ad- 
vantage, the  likeness  having  been  complete  before  [ 


that  lamentable  event  took  place  He  also  remark? 
that  the  last  injunction  he  received  from  Mr.  West, 
before  setting  out  on  his  tour  to  the  continent,  waj 
not  to  touch  the  head  again,  as  he  considered  it  as 
already  perfect ;  and  the  writer,  who  has  seen  the 
portrait,  concurs  in  opinion. 

This  picture  will  rank  high  among  the  most  finish- 
ed paintings  of  the  celebrated  artist,  and  its  arriva! 
is  looked  for  with  much  impatience. 

Our  countrymen  in  England,  Leslie  and  Newton. 
are  painting  with  much  success ;  and  Messrs.  Perkins 
and  F airman,  in  their  line  of  profession,  (engraving) 
are  busily  and  profitably  employed.  At  home,  al- 
though the  pressure  of  the  times  is  severely  felt,  tke 
fine  arts  are  progressing;  and  a  spirit  of  taste,  and 
a  love  for  encouragement  of  genius,  is  daily  devel- 
oping. Col.  Trumbull  has  nearly  finished  the  Siegr 
of  York  Town,  (painted  by  order  of  Congress,  and 
which  not  only  add  fresh  laurels  to  the  fame  of  die 
distinguished  artist,  but  is  a  proud  monument  of  the 
prowess  of  our  countrymen  and  the  munificence  of 
the  republic.)  Igham,  a  young  artist  of  great  merit, 
is  engaged  in  painting  a  full  length  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Bardey ;  the  head  is  finished,  and  is  not  only  a  per- 
fect likeness,  but  most  happy  in  attitude  and  colour- 
ing. Jarvis  is  at  the  South,  painting  portraits.  Wal- 
do, Jewett,  and  Dunlap,  are  rapidly  improving  is 
their  profession.  In  engraving,  Maverick  and  Du- 
rand  have  already  displayed  much  talents.  The 
latter  artist  is  at  present  employed  in  engraving  a 
likeness  of  Governor  Wokott,  from  a  portrait  paint- 
ed by  Sully.  Bottom,  Gaz. 


DMng  BtUt.— On  this  subject,  a  London  paper 
gives  the  following  anecdote:—"  In  1683,  William 
Phipps,  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  in  Boston,  New- 
England,  formed  a  project,  by  means  of  a  diving  bell, 
for  searching  and  unloading  a  rich  Spanish  ship  sank 
on  the  coast  of  St.  Domingo.  He  represented  his 
plan  in  such  a  plausible  manner,  that  Charles  II. 
gave  him  a  ship,  and  furnished  him  with  every  thing 
necessary  for  his  undertaking;  but  being  unsuccess- 
ful, be  returned  in  great  poverty.  He  then  endea- 
voured to  procure  another  vessel  from  James  II.  but 
failing  in  this,  he  got  a  subscription  open  for  the  pur- 
pose, to  which  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  largely  con- 
tributed. In  1687,  Phipps  set  sail  in  a  ship  of  two 
hundred  tons  burden,  to  try  his  fortune  once  mora, 
having  previously  engaged  to  divide  the  profits  ac- 
cording to  the  twenty  shares  of  which  the  subscrip- 
tion consisted.  At  first,  all  his  labours  proved  fruit- 
less; but  at  last,  when  he  seemed  ahnost  to  despair 
of  success,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  bring  up  so 
much  treasure,  that  be  returned  to  England  with  the 
value  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Of 
this  sum  he  got  about  twenty  thousand,  and  the  Duke 
ninety  thousand  pounds.  Phipps  was  knighted  by 
the  king,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  fortunes  of 
the  present  noble  bouse  of  Mulgrave." 

Manuscripts  of  Cicero,  $r.— An  article  fromM'Un, 
announces  that  Mr.  Peyron,  professor  of  the  orien- 
tal languages  in  the  university  of  Turin,  has  lately 
discovered  some  hitherto  unknown  manuscripts  of 
Cicero  and  of  St  Augustine.  An  account  from 
Schwerin  mentions  that  two  large  chests  full  of  an- 
tiques have  been  found  in  the  Grand  Ducal  palace, 
in  a  wing  which  was  built  by  the  celebrated  Wal* 
lenstein,  during  the  thirty  years'  war. 
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PHILIP  OF  POKANOKET. 

The  following  sketch  is  from  the  pen  of 
our  distinguished  countryman,  Washing* 
ton  Irving.  Its  subject  must  interest  us, 
for  it  relates  to  the  early  and  neglected  his- 
tory of  our  country ;  and  the  manner  of 
its  execution  is  in  that  fine  style  of  thought, 
of  feeling,  and  of  language,  which  cha- 
racterises every  production  of  its  author- — 
a  writer  who  is  as  charming  from  the  va- 
riety of  his  subjects  and  of  his  mind,  as 
he  is  admirable  for  the  consistency  and 
elegance  of  his  sentiments,  and  for  the 
benevolence  which  he  uniformly  displays 
and  inculcates.  It  is  this  spirit  of  gene- 
rosity and  of  sympathy,  that  constitutes 
tke  chief  attraction  of  Mr.  Irving's  writ- 
ings ;  which  not  only  interests  us  while  we 
read,  but  makes  us  better  when  we  have 
ceased  to  read;  which  not  only  inspires 
the  love  of  that  which  so  good  and  pure 
a  heart  pities  and  vindicates,  but  engages 
a  sentiment  of  reverence  and  tenderness 
towards  him  who  cherishes  the  virtues  and 
commiserates  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow- 
men. 

"  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  those  early 
writers,  who  treated  of  the  discovery  and 
settlement  of  our  country,  have  not  given 
us  more  frequent  and  candid  accounts  of 
the  remarkable  characters  that  flourished 
in  savage  life.  The  scanty  anecdotes  that 
have  reached  us  are  full  of  peculiarity  and 
interest ;  they  furnish  us  with  nearer  glimp- 
ses of  human  nature,  and  show  what  man 
is,  in  a  comparatively  primitive  state,  and 
what  he  owes  to  civilization.  There  is 
something  of  the  charm  of  discovery  in 
happening  upon  these  wild,  unexplored 
tracts  of  human  nature — in  witnessing,  as 
it  were,  the  native  growth  of  moral  senti- 
ment, and  perceiving  those  generous  and 
romantic  qualities,  which  have  been  artifi- 
cially wrought  up  by  society,  vegetating 
in  spontaneous  hardihood  and  rude  magni- 
ficence. 

"  In  civilized  life,  where  the  happiness 
and  almost  existence  of  man  depends  so  \ 


much  upon  public  opinion,  he  is  for  ever 
acting  a  part.  The  bold  and  peculiar 
traits  of  native  character  are  refined  away, 
or  softened  down  by  the  levelling  influence  ■ 
of  what  is  termed  good  breeding;  and  he 
practises  so  many  amiable  deceptions,  and 
assumes  so  many  generous  sentiments  for 
the  purposes  of  popularity,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  bis  real  character  from 
that  which  is  acquired  or  affected.  The 
Indian,  on. the  contrary,  free  from  the  re- 
straints and  refinements  of  polished  life, 
and  living,  in  a  great  degree,  solitary  and 
independent,  obeys  the  impulses  of  his  in- 
clination, or  the  dictates  of  J  J  is  individual 
judgment;  and  thus  the  attributes  of  his 


nature,  being  freely  indulged,  grow  singly 
great  and  striking.  Society  is  like  an  ar- 
tificial lawn,  where  every  roughness  is 
smoothed,  every  bramble  eradicated,  and 
the  eye  is  delighted  by  the  smiling  verdure 
of  a  velvet  surface;  he,  however,  who 
would  study  nature  in  its  wildness  and  va- 
riety, must  plunge  into  the  forest,  must 
explore  the  glen,  must  stem  the  torrent, 
and  dare  the  precipice. 

"  These  reflections  arose  on  casually  look- 
ing through  a  volume  of  early  provincial 
history,  wherein  are  recorded,  with  great 
bitterness,  the  outrages  of  the  Indians, 
and  their  wars  with  the  settlers  of  New- 
England.  It  is  painful  to  perceive,  even 
from  those  partial  narratives,  how  the 
footsteps  of  civilization  in  this  country 
may  be  traced  in  the  blood  of  the  original 
inhabitants;  how  easily  the  colonists  were 
moved  to  hostility  by  the  lust  of  conquest; 
how  merciless  and  exterminating  was  their 
warfare.  The  imagination  shrinks  at  the 
idea,  how  many  intellectual  beings  were 
hunted  from  the  earth ;  how  many  brave 
and  noble  hearts,  of  nature's  sterling  coin- 
age, were  broken  down  and  trampled  in 
the  dust. 

"  Such  was  the  fate  of  Philip  of  Poka- 
noket,  an  Indian  warrior,  whose  name  was 
once  a  terror  throughout  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut.  He  was  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  a  number  of  cotemporary 
sachems,  who  reigned  over  the  Pequods, 
the  Narrhagansets,  the  Waropanoags,  and 
the  other  eastern  tribes,  at  the  time  of  the 


of  native,  untaught  heroes,  who  made  the 
most  generous  struggle  of  which  human 
nature  is  capable ;  fighting  to  the  last  gasp 
for  the  deliverance  of  their  country,  with- 
out a  hope  of  victory  or  a  thought  of  re- 
nown ;  worthy  of  an  age  of  poetry,  and 
fit  subjects  for  local  story  and  romantic 
fiction,  they  have  left  scarcely  any  authen- 
tic traces  on  the  page  of  history,  but  stalk, 
like  gigantic  shadows,  in  the  dim  twilight 
of  tradition. 

"  When  the  pilgrims,  as  they  are  termed, 
first  took  refuge  on  the  shores  of  the  new 
world  from  the  persecutions  of  the  old,  they 
found  themselves  in  the  most  gloomy  and 
helpless  situation.  Few  ih  number,  and 
that  number  rapidly  perishing  away  by 
sickness  and  hardships ;  surrounded  by  a 
howling  wilderness  and  savage  tribes ;  ex~ 
posed  to  the  rigours  of  an  almost  arctic 
winter,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  an  ever- 
shifting  climate;  their  hearts  were  filled 
with  the  most  gloomy  forebodings,  and 
nothing  preserved  them  from  sinking  into 
utter  despondency,  but  the  strong  excite* 
meat  of  religious  enthusiasm.  In  this  for- 
lorn situation,  they  received  from  Massa- 
soit,  chief  sagamore  of  the  Warn  panoags, 
the  cheering  rites  of  primitive  hospitality. 
This  powerful  prince,  who  reigned  over  a 
great  extent  of  country,  came  early  in  the 
spring  with  a  small  retinue,  to  the  new 
settlement  of  Plymouth ;  instead  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  scanty  numbers  of  the 
strangers,  and  expelling  them  from  his 
territories  into  which  they  had  intruded, 
he  entered  into  a  solemn  league  of  peace 
and  amity,  sold  them  a  portion  of  the  soil, 
and  promised  to  secure  to  them  the  good 
will  of  his  savage  allies.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  Indian  perfidy,  it  is  certain  that 
nothing  appears  to  impeach  the  integrity 
and  good  faith  of  Massasoit.  He  continued 
a  firm  and  generous  friend  of  the  white 
men,  allowing  them  to  extend  and  strength* 
en  themselves  in  the  land,  and  betraying 
no  jealousy  at  their  increasing  power  and 
prosperity.  Shortly  before  his  death  he 
came  once  more  to  New-Plymouth,  with 
his  son  Alexander,  to  renew  the  covenant' 
of  peace,  .and  to.  secure  it  to  his  posterity, 
{n  this  treaty  he  endeavoured  to  protect 
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zealous  attacks  of  the  missionaries;  he 
stipulated  that  no  farther  attempt  should 
be  made  to  draw  off  his  people  from  their 
ancient  faith ;  but  finding  the  English  ob- 
stinately opposed  to  any  such  condition, 
he  mildly  relinquished  the  demand.  Al- 
most the  last  act  .of  his  life  was  to  bring 
his  two  sons,  Alexander  and  Philip,  to 
the  residence  of  a  principal  settler,  recom- 
mending mutual  kindness  and  confidence, 
and  entreating  that  the  same  love  and 
amity  which  had  existed  between  the  white 
men  and  himself,  might  be  continued  after- 
wards with  his  children.  The  good  old 
sachem  died  in  peace,  and  was  happily 
gathered  to  his  fathers  before  sorrow  came 
upon  his  tribe— his  children  remained  be- 
hind to  experience  the  gratitude  of  the 
white  men. 

"  His  eldest  son,  Alexander,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  soon  incurred  the  hostilities 
of  the  settlers.  He  was  of  a,  quick  and 
impetuous  temper,  and  proudly  teuacious 
of  his  hereditary  rights  and  dignity.  The 
intrusive  policy  and  dictatorial  conduct  of 
the  strangers  excited  his  indignation;  and 
he  beheld  with  alarm  their  merciless  and 
eaterminating  wars  against  the  neighbour- 
ing tribes.  Whether  authorised  by  fact 
or  dictated  by  suspicion,  hi  was  accused 
of  plotting  with  the  Narrhagansets,  to  rise! 
against  the  English,  and  drive  them  from  | 
the  land.  The  proceedings  of  the  settlers 
show  the  rapid  increase  of  power,  and 
their  overbearing  conduct  towards  the  na- 
tives. They  despatched  an  armed  force 
to  seize  upon  Alexander,  and  bring  him 
before  their  court.  He  was  traced  to  his 
woodland  haunts  and  surprised  at  a  hunt- 
ing house,  where  he  was  reposing  unarm- 
ed, with  a  band  of  his  followers,  after  the 
toils  of  the  chase.  The  suddenness  of  his 
arrest,  and  the  outrage  offered  to  his  so- 
vereign dignity,  so  preyed  upon  the  irasci- 
ble feelings  of  this  proud  savage  as  to 
throw  him  into  a  raging  fever;  he  was 
permitted  to  return  home  on  condition  of 
sending  his  son  as  a  hostage  for  his  ap- 
pearance; but  the  blew  he  had  received 
was  fatal,  and  before  he  reached  his  home 
be  fell  a  victim  to  the  exasperations  of  a 
wounded  spirit. 

"  The  successor  of  Alexander  was  Meta- 
mocet,  or  king  Philip,  as  he  was  called 
by  the  settlers,  on  account  of  his  lofty 
spirit  and  ambition  temper.  The  well- 
known  energy  and  eterprise  of  his  charac- 
ter, made  him  an. object  of  great  jealousy 


ami  apprehension,  and  he  was  accused  of 
always  cherishing  a  secret  and  implacable 
hostility  towards  the  English.  Such  may 
very  probably  and  very  naturally  have 
been  the  case.  He  considered  them  as 
originally  mere  intruders  in  the  country, 
who  were  presuming  upon  indulgence,  and 
extending  an  influence  baneful  to  savage 
life.  He  saw  the  whole  race  of  his  coun- 
trymen melting  before  them  from  the  face 
of  the  earth ;  their  territories  slipping  from 
their  bands,  and  their  tribes  becoming 
feeble,  scattered,  and  dependent.  It  may 
be  said,  that  the  soil  was  originally  pur- 
chased by  the  setders;  but  who  does  not 
know  the  nature  of  Indian  purchases? 
The  nations  were  equally  despoiled  by  the 
arts  and  the  arms  of  the  white  men.  The 
latter  made  thrifty  bargains  by  their  supe- 
rior adroitness  in  traffic,  and  they  gained 
vast  accessions* of  territory  by  easily  ex- 
cited hostilities.  An  uncultivated  savage 
is  never  a  nice  inquirer  into  the  refine- 
ments of  law,  by  which  an  injury  may  be 
legally  inflicted.  Leading  facts  are  all  by 
which  he  judges,  and  it  was  enough  for 
Philip  to  know,  that  before  the  intrusion 
of  the  Europeans,  his  countrymen  were 
lords  of  the  soil ;  and  that  now  they  were 
becoming  vagabonds  in  the  land  of  their 
fathers. 

"  But  whatever  may  have  been  his  feel- 
ings of  general  hostility  and  his  particular 
indignation  at  the  treatment  of  his  brother, 
he  suppressed  them  for  the  present,  re- 
newed the  contract  with  the  settlers,  and 
resided  peaceably  for  many  years,  at  Po- 
kanoket,  or,  as  it  was  called  by  the  Eng- 
lish, Mount  Hope,*  the  ancient  seat  of 
dominion  of  his  tribe.  Suspicions,  how- 
ever, which  were  at  first  but  vague  and 
indefinite,  began  to  acquire  form  and  sub- 
stance ;  and  be  was  at  length  charged  with 
attempting  to  instigate  the  various  tribes 
of  the  east,  to  rise  at  once  and  make  a 
common  effort  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
their  oppressors.  It  is  difficult  to  assign 
the  proper  credit  due  to  these  early  accu- 
sations against  the  Indians.  There  was  a 
proneness  to  suspicion,  and  an  aptness  for 
acts  of  violence,  on  the  part  of  the  whites, 
that  gave  weight  and  importance  to  every 
idle  tale.  Informers  abounded  where  tale- 
beating  met  with  countenance  and  reward ; 
and  the  sword  was  readily  unsheathed 
where  its  success  was  certain,  and  it  carv- 
ed out  empire. 


'Now Bristol,  Abode-Island. 


u  The  only  positive  evidence  on  record 
against  Philip,  is  the  accusation  of  one 
Sausaman,  a  renegado  Indian,  whose  na- 
tural cunning  had  been  heightened  by  a 
partial  education  which  he  had  received 
among  the  settlers.  He  had  tw6  or  three 
times  changed  his  faith  and  his  allegiance, 
with  a  facility  that  shows  great  looseness 
of  principle,  and  after  having  acted  as 
Philip's  confidential  secretary  and  coun- 
sellor, and  enjoyed  his  bounty  and  pro- 
tection, he  deserted  him  when  he  found 
the  gloom's  of  adversity  beginning  to  lower 
around  him,  went  over  to  the  whites,  and, 
in  order  to  gain  favour,  turned  against  his 
former  benefactor,  and  charged  him  with 
plotting  against  their  safety.  A  rigorous 
investigation  took  place.  Philip  and  seve- 
ral of  his  subjects  submitted  to  be  examin- 
ed, but  nothing  was  proved  against  them. 
The.  settlers,  however,  had  now  gone  too 
far  to  retract;  they  had  determined  that 
Philip  was  a  dangerous  neighbour;  they 
had  publicly  evinced  their  distrust,  and 
had  done  enough  to  arouse  his  hostility ; 
according,  therefore,  to  the  usual  mode  of 
reasoning  in  these  cases,  his  destruction 
had  become  necessary  to  their  security. 
Sausaman,  the  treacherous  informer,  was 
shortly  after  found  murdered  in  a  pond, 
having  fallen  a  victim  to  the  vengeance  of 
his  tribe.  Three  Indians,  one  of  whom 
was  a  friend  and  counsellor  of  Philip, 
were  apprehended  and  tried ;  and,  on  the 
testimony  of  one  questionable  witness, 
were  condemned  and  executed  as  his  mur- 
derers. 

"  This  treatment  of  his  subjects,  and  ig- 
nominious punishment  of  his  friend,  out- 
raged the  pride  and  exasperated  the  pas- 
sions of  Philip.  The  bolt  that  had  thus 
fallen  at  his  very  feet  awakened  him  to 
the  gathering  storm,  and  he  determined  to 
trust  himself  no  longer  in  the  power  of 
the  white  men.  The  fate  of  his  insulted 
and  broken-hearted  brother,  still  rankled 
in  his  mind,  and  he  recollected  the  tragi- 
cal end  of  Miantonimo,  a  great  sachem  of 
the  Narrhagansets,  who,  after  manfully 
facing  his  accusers  before  a  tribunal  of  the 
colonists,  acquitted  himself  of  an  alleged 
conspiracy,  and  received  assurances  of 
their  amity,  had  been  perfidiously  des- 
patched at  their  instigation.  Philip,  there- 
fore, gathered  his  fighting  men  around  him  ; 
persuaded  all  strangers  that  he  could  to 
join  his  standard ;  sent  the  women  and 
children  to  the  Narrhagansets  for  safety, 
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and  wherever  he  appeared  was  continually 
surrounded  by  armed  warriors. 

When  the  two  parties  were  thus  in  a 
state  of  irritation  and  distrust,  the  least 
spark  was  sufficient  to  set  them  in  a  flame. 
The  Indians,  having  weapons  in  their 
hands,  grew  mischievous,  committed  va- 
rious depredations,  and,  in  one  of  their 
maraudings,  a  warrior  was  fired  upon  and 
wounded  by  a  settler.  This  was  the  sig- 
nal for  open  hostilities ;  the  Indians  press- 
ed to  revenge  their  comrade,  and  the  alarm 
of  war  resounded  through  the  Plymouth 
colony. 

"  In  the  early  chronicles  of  these  dark 
and  melancholy  times,  we  (find  symptoms 
of  the  diseased  state  of  the  public  mind. 
The  glooms  of  religious  abstraction,  and 
the  wildness  of  their  situation  among  track- 
less forests  and  savage  tribes,  had  disposed 
the  colonists  to  superstitious  fancies,  and 
tilled  their  imaginations  with  all  the  fright- 
ful chimeras  of  witchcraft,  spectreology, 
and  omens.  The  troubles  with  Philip  and 
his  Indians,  we  are  told,  were  preceded 
by  a  great  variety  of  those  awful  warnings 
that  forerun  great  and  public  calamities. 
At  one  time,  the  perfect  form  of  an  Indian 
bow  appeared  in  the  air  at  New-Plymouth, 
which  was  looked  upon  by  the  inhabitants 
as  a  "  prodigious  apparition."  At  Had- 
ley,  Northampton,  and  other  towns  there- 
abouts, "  was  heard  the  report  of  a  great 
piece  of  ordnance,  with  a  shaking  of  the 
earth  and  a  considerable  echo."*  Other's 
were  alarmed  on  a  still,  sunshine  morning 
by  the  discharge  of  guns  and  muskets — 
bullets  appeared  to  whistle  past  them,  and 
the  noise  of  drums  resounded  in  the  air, 
and  seemed  to  pass  away  to  the  westward ; 
others  fancied  the  galloping  of  troops  of 
horses  ov6r  their  heads ;  and  certain  mon- 
strous births  that  took  place  about  the 
time,  filled  the  superstitious  of  some  towns 
with  doleful  forebodings.  These  porten- 
tous noises  may  easily  be  ascribed  to  natu- 
ral phenomena — to  the  uncouth  sounds 
and  echoes  that  will  sometimes  strike  the 
ear  amidst  the  profound  stillness  of  wood- 
land solitudes — to  the  casual  rushing  of  a 
blast  through  the  tree  tops — the  crash  of 
falling  wood  or  mouldering  rocks — they 
may  have  startled  some  melancholy  ima- 
gination— been  exaggerated  by  the  love 
for  the  marvellous,  and  listened  to  with 
that  avidity  with  which  we  devour  what- 
ever is  fearful  and  mysterious.     The  cur- 
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rency  of  their  circulation,  and  the  grave 
record  made  of  them  by  one  of  the  learn 
ed  men  of  the  day,  are  strongly  charac- 
teristic of  the  times. 

[To  be  continued.] 


RICHARD  LOVEL  EDGEWORTH. 

Among  the  new  publications  promised 
by  the  recent  London  prints,  have  been 
memoirs  of M r.  Edgeworth.  We  felt  some 
impatience  to  see  them ;  not  because  Mr. 
Edgeworth  was  the  most  eminent  man  of 
the  age,  but  because  we  like  all  authentic 
biography,  which  is  the  genuine  record  of 
the  human  heart,  and  of  human  life;  and 
is  not  disgraced  by  licentiousness,  vanity, 
and  fanaticism.  We. had  no  reason  to  an- 
ticipate that  a  book  written  by  Mr.  Edge- 
worth  and  his  daughter,  would  be  so  dis- 
graced. Mrs.  Edgeworth  is  the  well-known 
author  of  the  most  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive tales  in  our  language;  she  acknow- 
ledges that  they  came  into  the  world  under 
her  father's  sanction,  and  often  received 
the  touches  of  his  hand*  A  person  con- 
sulted and  highly  respected  by  this  exalted 
woman,  one  who  has  cherished,  and  in 
some  measure  directed  her  genius;  who, 
doubtless,  did  much  to  cultivate  and  de- 
velope  her  extraordinary  mind ;  and  whose 
memory  she  has  taken  upon  herself  to*  il- 
lustrate, is  for  her  sake  and  his  own,  in- 
teresting to  us.  We  regret  that  we  have 
not  procured  the  work  from  England,  and 
that  we  have  only  a  very  meagre  review 
to  satisfy  our  curiosity.  From  this,  we 
learn  that  Mr.  Edgeworth  passed  through 
life  with  the  advantages  of  a  competent  j 
fortune,  and  a  liberal  education;  that  he 
was  the  husband  of  four  wives,  and  the 
father  of  eighteen  children;  that  his  capa- 
city for  social  enjoyment  was  uncommonly 
vivid  j  and  that  the  poet  of  Litchfield,  Dr. 
Darwin,  Mrs,  Seward  his  biographer,  and 
Mr.  Day,  the  amiable  author  of  Sandford 
and  Merton,  were  among  his  chosen  inti- 
mates. Those  who  have  read  Mrs.  Sew- 
ard's life  of  Dr.  Darwin,  have  long  been 
informed  of  the  friendship  which  subsisted 
among  these  distinguished  contemporaries. 

It  does  not  appear  from  Mr.  Edgeworth's 
history,  that  his  repeated  marriages  were 
induced  by  that  blind  effort  after  happiness 
to  which  Dr.  Johnson  attributes  such  con- 
nexions. "  A  second  marriage,"  says  this 
practical  "  Monogamtit,"  "  shows  die  tri- 
umph of  hope  over  experienced  Mr. 
Edgeworth's  happiness,  really  and  not 


presumptively,  appears  to  have  been  large- 
ly derived  from  marriage.  His  second 
wife  was  Honora  Sneyd,  a  woman  cele- 
brated in  this  country,  for  an  early  engage- 
ment to  Major  Andre,  and  held  up  to  pe- 
culiar admiration  and  sympathy  in  this 
misfortune  of  her  early  life,  by  Miss  Se- 
ward's well  known  Monody  on  that  unfor- 
tunate officer*  To  those  who  have  lament- 
ed die  infelicity  of  her  youth,  it  must  be 
interesting  to  know  that  her  remaining 
days  passed  happily  and  usefully ;  that  she 
was  an  exemplary  wife  and  mother ;  and 
that  her  memory  is  yet  blessed  by  her  chil- 
dren and  her  friends.  Honora's  younger 
sister  became  Mrs.  Edgeworth,  after  her 
death ;  and  herself  gave  place  to  a  Miss 
Beaufort,  who  is  the  widow  of  Mr.  Edge- 
worth.  "  A  few  days  subsequent  to  com- 
pleting his  seventy-first  year,  Mr.  Edge- 
worth  breathed  his  last,  fully  conscious  of 
having,  through  a  long  life,  experienced 
fewer  calamities  and  enjoyed  more  nume- 
rous blessings  than  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of 
mortality." 

Of  Mr.  Edgeworth's  literary  productions 
it  is  needless  to  say  much.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  work  on  Professional  Education, 
and  of  a  considerable  portion  of  practical 
Education;  though  the  latter  is  chiefly 
from  the  pen*  of  bis  daughter.  Profession- 
al Education  was  criticised  with  ability, 
by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  at  the  time 
of  its  publication*  It  doubtless  suggests 
many  amendments  in  the  established  course 
of  professional  study. 

Mr.  Edgeworth's  great  grandmother  fur- 
nishes him  a  subject  for  extraordinary  de- 
lineation—her character  exactly,  could  not 
exist  at  this  time,  but  it  is  a  probable  one 
in  the  age  of  Charles  II.  Such  as  it  is, 
our  readers,  we  are  confident,  will  be 
pleased  to  peruse  it. 

"  John  Edgeworth,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  which  happened  before  he  and  his 
wife  .had  arrived  at  years  of  discretion, 
took  possession  of  a  considerable  estate  in 
Ireland,  and  of  an  estate  in  England,  in 
Lancashire,  which  came  to  him  in  right  of 
his  wife ;  he  had  also  ten  thousand  pounds 
in  money,  as  her  fortune.  But  they  were 
extravagant,  and  quite  ignorant  of  the  ma- 
nagement of  money.  Upon  an  excursion 
to  England,  they  mortgaged  their  estate 
in  Lancashire,  and  carried  the  money  to 
London  in  a  stocking,  which  they  kept 
on  the  top  of  their  bed.  To  this  stocking 
both  wife  and  husband  had  free  access, 
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and  of  course  its  contents  soon  began  to 
be  very  low.     The  young  man  was  hand- 
some and  very  fond  of  dress.   At  one  time, 
when  he  had  run  out  all  his  cash,  he  actu- 
ally sold  the  ground  plot  of  a  house  in 
Dublin,  to  purchase  a  high-crowned  hat 
and  feathers,  which  was  then  the  mode. 
He  lived  in  high  company  in  London,  and 
at  court.      Upon  some  occasion,    King 
Charles  II.  insisted  upon  knighting  him. 
His  lady  was  presented  at  court,  where 
she  was  so  much  taken  notice  of  by  the 
gallant  monarch,  that  she  thought  it  pro- 
per to  intimate  to  her  husband,  that  she 
did  not  wish  to  go  there  a  second  time; 
nor  did  she  ever  after  appear  at  court, 
though  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty. 
She  returned  to  Ireland.     This  was  an  in- 
stance of  prudence  as  well  as  of  strength 
of  mind,  which  could  hardly  have  been 
expected  from  the  improvident  temper  she 
had  shown  at  first  setting  out  in  life.     In 
this  lady's  character  there  was  an  extraor- 
dinary mixture  of  strength  and  weakness. 
She  was  courageous  beyond  the  habits  of 
her  sex  in  real  danger,  and  yet  afraid  of 
imaginary  beings.     According  to  the  su- 
perstition of  the  tiroes,  she  believed  in 
fairies.     Opposite  to  her  husband's  castle 
of  Lissard,  in  Ireland,  and  within  view  of 
the  windows,  there  is  a  mount  which  was 
reputed  to  be  the  resort  of  fairies;  and 
when  lady  Edgeworth  resided  alone  at 
Lissard,  the  common  people  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, either  for  amusement,  or  with 
the  intention  of  frightening  her  away,  sent 
children  by  night  to  this  mount,  who,  by 
their  strange  noises,  by  singing,  and  the 
lights  they  showed  from  time  to  time,  ter- 
rified her  exceedingly.     But  she  did  not 
quit  the  place.    The  mount  was  called 
Fairy  Mount,  since  abbreviated  into  Fir 
Mount. 

"  Of  the  courage  and  presence  of  mind 
of  this  lady  Edgeworth,  who  was  so  much 
afraid  of  fairies,  I  will  now  give  an  instance 
While  she  was  living  at  Lissard,  she  was, 
on  some  sudden  alarm,  obliged  to  go  at 
night  to  a  garret  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
for  some  gunpowder,  which  was  kept  there 
in  a  barrel.  She  was  followed  up  stairs 
by  an  ignorant  servant  girl,  who  carried  a 
bit  of  candle  without  a  candlestick,  be- 
tween her  fingers.  When  lady  Edgeworth 
had  taken  what  gunpowder  she  wanted, 
had  locked  the  door,  and  was  half  way 
down  stairs  again,  she  observed  that  the 
girl  had  not  her  candle,  and  asked  what 


she  had  done  with  it;  the  girl  recollected 
and  answered,  that  she  had  left  it  i  stuck 
in  the  barrel  of  black  taU:    Lady  Edge- 
worth  bid  her  stand  still,  and  instantly  re- 
turned by  herself  to  the  room  where  the 
gunpowder  was;  found  the  candle  as  the 
girl  had  described— put  her  hand  carefully 
underneath  it— carried  it  safely  out,  and 
when  she  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs, 
dropped  on  her  knees,  and  thanked  God 
for  their  deliverance.     This  lady,  with  all 
her  courage  and  virtue,  had  a  violent  tem- 
per, which  brought  on  family  quarrels  be- 
tween her  and  her  husband,  and  her  many 
sons:  so  that;  the  very  early  marriage, 
which  I  have  meutioned,  turned  out  unhap- 
pily.  She  recurred  continually  to  the  large 
fortune  which  she  had  brought  her  husband 
and  complained  of  being  treated  with  ne- 
;  gleet.    As  he  grew  older,  Sir  John  became 
j  more  prudent  as  to  money  matters.     He 
pushed  his  fortune  at  court,  and  having 
considerable  talents  both  as  a  courtier  and 
a  soldier,  he  obtained  various  places  of 
trust  and  profit,  and  at  last  divided  a  large 
landed  property  among  eight  sons,  leaving 
also  a  handsome  jointure  for  his  widow. 
The  jointure  lay  upon  the  part  of  his  es- 
tate that  went  to  his  eldest  son,  Colonel 
Francis  Edgeworth,  who,  consequently, 
was.  not  rjeb.    l»ady  Edgeworth  lived  till 
she  was  ninety." 

Of  the  eldest  son  of  this  lady,  Colonel 
Francis  Edgeworth,  a  curious  trait  is  re- 
lated : — 

"  He  was  a  man  of  great  wit  and  gaiety, 
fond  of  his  profession,  quite  a  soldier,  and 
totally  regardless  of  money.  He  married 
successively,  several  wives;  one  of  whom, 
an  English  lady,  was  a  widow  Bradstone. 
The  widow  had  a  daughter,  and  a  beau- 
tiful daughter,  by  her  first  husband. — 
This  daughter,  Miss  Bradstone,  my  fa- 
ther's half  sister,  married  Thomas  Pa- 
kenham,  father  to  the  first,  and  grand- 
father to  the  present  lord  Longford.  Thus 
we  became  connected  with  the  Pakenham 
family.  Colonel  Francis  Edgeworth,  be- 
sides being  straightened  in  his  circumstan- 
ces, by  having  for  many  years  a  large  join- 
ture to  pay  to  his  mother,  was  involved 
in  difficulties  by  bis  own  taste  for  play— 
a  taste,  which  from  indulgence,  became 
an  irresistible  passion.  One  night,  after 
having  lost  all  the  money  he  could  com- 
mand, he  staked  his  wife's  diamond  ear- 
rings, and  went  into  an  adjoining  room 
where  she  was  sitting  in  company,  to  ask 


her  to  lend  them  to  him.  She  took  them 
from  her  ears,  and  gave  them  to  him,  say- 
ing, that  she  knew  for  what  purpose  he 
wanted  them,  and  that  he  was  welcome  to 
them.  They  were  played  for;  my  grand- 
father won  upon  this  last  stake,  and  gain- 
ed back  all  he  had  lost  that  night.  In 
the  warmth  of  his  gratitude  to  his  wife, 
be  at  her  desire,  took  an  oath  that  he 
would  never  more  play  at  any  game  with 
cards  or  dice.  Some  time  afterwards,  he 
found  in  a  hay-yard  with  a  friend, 


was 


drawing  straws  out  of  the  hayrick,  and 
betting  upon  which  should  be  the  longest.7' 


KING'S  EVIL. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  scrofu- 
la was  called  king's  evil,  from  the  vulgar 
opinion  that  it  might  be  cured  by  the  royal 
touch.  Johnson  has  described  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  his  infant  mind  by  queen 
Anne,  when  she  condescended  to  exert  the 
miraculous  virtue  of  her  healing  power 
upon  him.  Perhaps  she  was  the  last  sove- 
reign who  humoured,  or  who  participated 
in  popular  credulity ;  since  her  time,  me- 
dical science  has  dispelled  almost  ail  the 
illusions  of  a  similar  kind;  but  to  what 
extent  this  misplaced  confidence  in  kings 
s  formerly  carried,  is  proved  by  the 
following  extracts  from  Evelyn's  Diary. 
Mr.  Evelyn  was  distinguished  as  a  philo- 
sopher, a  scholar,  and  a  gentleman  during 
the  successive  reigns  of  Charles  I,  Charles 
II,  and  William  III. 

"  1660.  July  6.  His  majesty  began 
first  to  touch  for  the  evil,  according  to 
costome,  thus : — his  majesty  sitting  under 
his  state  in  ye  banquet  ting  house,  the  chi- 
rurgeons  cause  the  sick  to  be  brought  or 
led  up  to  the  throne,  where  they  kneeling, 
the  king  strokes  their  faces  or  cheekes  with 
both  his  hands  at  once,  at  which  instant  a 
Chaplaine  in  his  formalities,  says,  "  He 
put  his  hands  upon  them,  and  he  healed 
them."  This  is  sayd  to  every  one  in  par- 
ticular. When  they  have  been  all  touched, 
they  come  up  againe  in  the  same  order, 
and  the  other  Chaplaine  kneeling,  and 
having  Angel  gold  (coin  with  the  impress 
of  an  Angel)  strung  on  white  ribbon  on 
his  arme,  delivers  them  one  by  one  to  his 
majesty,  who  puts  them  about  the  necks  of 
the  touched  as  they  passe,  whilst  the  first 
Chaplaine  repeats,  "  That  is  ye  true  light 
which  came  into  ye  world."  Then  followes 
an  Epistle,  (as  at  first  a  Gospel!)  with  the 
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Liturgy;  prayers  for  the  sick  with  some 
alterations ;  lastly,  the  blessing ;  then  the 
lord  Chamberlaine  and  Comptroller  of  the 
household,  bring  a  basin,  ewer,  and  to  well, 
for  his  majestie  to  wash.". 

"1684.  March  28.  There  was  so  greate 
a  concourse  of  people  with  their  children 
to  be  touched  for  the  Evil,  that  6  or  7  were 
crush'd  to  death  by  pressing  at  the  chirur- 
geon's  door  for  tickets." 


A  JOURNEY  TO  SCOTLAND. 

By  a  German  Traveller. 

"  On  the  1st  of  July  I  engaged  a  place  on 
the  outside  of  a  stage-coach  from  London 
to  Oxford.  The  fear  which  this  unusual 
mode  of  travelling  naturally  excites  in  the 
mind  of  a  foreigner,  soon  vanishes  when 
he  observes  the  courage  with  which  the 
English  ascend  to  their  elevated  seats  on 
the  roof  of  the  coach.  At  all  hours  of 
the  day,  hundreds  of  stage-coaches  throng 
in  and  out  of  London,  in  every  direction ; 
and  among  the  outside  passengers,  (who, 
as  they  drive  along,  enjoy  the  advantage 
of  a  peep  into  the  first-floor  windows  of 
the  houses)  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see 
young  females  and  even  mothers  with  in- 
fants at  the  breast.  I  departed  from  Lon- 
don on  one  of  those  unusual  days  when 
the  blue  clouds  of  heaven  are  discernible; 
for  though  the  declaration  of  the  Italian 
that  the  sun  in  London  was  no  warmer 
than  the  moon  in  Naples,  is  no  more  true 
than  Dr.  Johnson's  assertion  that  a  tree  in 
Scotland  is  as  great  a  rarity  as  a  horse  in 
Venice ;  yet  a  day  in  London,  when  any 
thing  is  discoverable  save  the  immense  ca- 
nopy of  smoke,  may  certainly  be  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  phenomenon.  Just  as  we 
reached  Kew  Bridge,  about  four  miles 
from  London,  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  came 
on,  which  did  not  cease  until  we  arrived 
at  Oxford  in  the  afternoon.  The  two  pas- 
sengers between  whom  I  sat,  without  any 
ceremony  put  up  their  umbrellas;  and 
thus  I  had  to  endure  not  only  ray  own 
share  of  the  rain,  but  their  drippings  into 
the  bargain.  I  mention  this  trifling  circum- 
stance, because  it  afford?  an  opportunity 
of  making  a  remark,  of  the  truth  of  which 
every  traveller  must  be  convinced  who  has 
journied  through  France  and  England, 
without  being  infected  by  Anglomania. 
French  politeness  is  not  mere  artificial 
formality;  it  arises  out  of  an  innate  feeling 
of  what  if  right.   It  is  this  delicacy  of  tact 


which  renders  a  residence  among  the 
French  so  agreeable ;  and  certainly  no  na- 
tion is  more  deficient  in  this  point  than  the 
English.  Their  politeness  is  never  French 
urbanite,  but  consists  merely  of  tiresome 
set  forms ;  a  Frenchman  would  never  have 
patience  to  study  Chesterfield  VLetters  as 
an  Englishman  does,  who  merely  puts  in 
practice  the  rules  he  finds  set  down  in  his 
code  of  good  breeding.  When  a  foreigner 
happens  not  to  speak  French  fluently,  a 
Frenchman  assists  him  in  conversation 
with  a  delicacy  peculiar  to  himself.  The 
Italian,  with  his  natural  vivacity,  reads 
what  is  meant  in  the  countenance  of  his 
interlocutor,  anticipates  him,  and  finishes 
the  sentence  even  before  it  is  necessary. 
The  Englishman,  on  the  contrary,  whe- 
ther of  the  educated  or  the  vulgar  class, 
stares  in  the  face  of  the  hesitating  foreign- 
er, and  though  the  word  for  which  he  is 
at  a  loss,  should  be  merely  a  but  or  an 
and,  he  leaves  him  to  puzzle  until  he  can 
find  it  out.  On  my  mentioning  this  cir- 
cumstance to  a  German  who  had  lived 
thirty  years  in  England,  he  informed  me 
that  an  Englishman  would  never  dream  of 
tendering  such  assistance  in  conversation, 
for  to  interrupt  a  person  when  speaking, 
was  strictly  against  the  rules  of  good  breed- 
ing. Though  my  neighbours  on  the  out- 
side of  the  stage-coach  were  to  all  appear- 
ance gentlemen,  yet  to  drench  a  person 
with  the  droppings  of  their  umbrellas,  was 
probably  not  prohibited  in  their  vade- 
mecum  of  politeness;  and  when  I  alighted 
at  the  elegant  tavern,  called  the  Angel,  in 
Oxford,  the  landlady,  by  her  incivility, 
seemed  to  regard  me  as  a  man  who  was 
unfit  to  enter  her  house.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  elegance  of  the  Angel  tavern, 
at  Oxford,  and  the  coldness  of  the  land- 
lord towards  strangers,  from  whom  he  does 
not  expect  to  derive  any  great  profit,  it 
may  easily  be  supposed  that  poor  Moritz, 
during  his  journey,  was  treated  as  be  de- 
scribes. 

"  The  city  of  Oxford  presents  a  picture 
at  once  astonishing  and  pleasing.  Owing 
to  the  great  number  of  Colleges  and  halls 
(there  are  twenty-one  of  the  former  and 
five  of  the  latter,)  the  town  seems  to  con- 
sist entirely  of  cloisters;  and  the  stillness 
and  comparative  emptiness  of  the  place, 
tend  to  increase  this  monastic  effect.  On 
entering  these  solemn  looking  buildings, 
the  spectator  is  struck  with  the  neatness  of 
the  spacious  court-yard;  here  the  eye  is 


refreshed  by  the  most  agreeable  verdure, 
for  the  gray  walls  are  in  part  overgrown 
by  luxuriant  ivy,  not  less  beautiful  than 
that  on  the  old  castle  at  Heidelbergh. 
These  colleges  seem  highly  appropriate 
for  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  destined, 
namely,  classical  study;  and  I  scarcely 
believe  that  any  one  can  view  these  Gothic 
halls,  without  feeling  a  wish  to  spend  a 
few  years  at  Oxford,  devoted  to  the  study 
of  antiquity." 

"  To  those  who  love  to  observe  the  pe- 
riodical advancement  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, Oxford  is  a  most  interesting  city ;  for 
here  are  to  be  found  in  gradual  progression, 
the  most  perfect  monuments  of  the  various  . 
periods  of  Christian  architecture.  The 
most  ancient  is  St.  Peter's  Church,  which, 
together  with  part  of  the  city  wall,  is  of 
the  age  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Next 
in  order,  is  the  old  Cathedral  of  Oxford, 
which,  for  its  curious  ornamental  work,  is 
unquestionably  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
architectural  monuments  in  England ;  and 
finally,  the  Colleges,  which  are  of  various 
dates,  and  chiefly  built  in  the  Gothic  style. 
The  admiration  of  Gothic  architecture  in 
England,  is  not,  as  in  Germany,  limited 
merely  to  poetic  description,  but  extends 
even  to  the  reality.  In  Ediuburgh  an4 
Glasgow,  churches  are  built  in  the  Qothic; 
style;  in  London,  the  external  repairs- of 
Henry  VH's  Chapel  is  still  going  on;  ano} 
never,  perhaps,  in  modern  times,  have 
Gothic  ornaments  been  so  ingeniously  imi- 
tated as  in  the  Chapel  of  the  New  College 
at  Oxford.  This  edifice  also  displays  ad- 
mirable proofs  of  the  perfection  which  the 
English  have  attained  in  the  art  of  paint- 
ing on  glass.  The  specimens  in  this  cha- 
pel, consist  of  copies  from  Raphael's  car- 
toons, by  an  artist  named  Jervais;  and 
they  are  executed  in  a  style  of  perfection, 
of  which  nothing  on  the  continent  can  af- 
ford an  idea.  The  finest  edifice,  next  to 
the  New  College,  is  Christ  Church,  which 
was  built  by  Cardinal  Wolsey.  This  im- 
mense building,  which  connects  with  the 
old  Cathedral  Church,  together  with  its 
numerous  court-yards,  produces  an  inde- 
scribable impression  on  the  spectator,  who 
contemplates  it  during  the  silence  of  even- 
ing. To  me,  this  peculiar  effect  was  the 
more  forcible,  as  I  happened  to  visit  Ox- 
ford during  the  three  months'  vacation,  at 
which  period  all  these  buildings  are  nearly 
deserted.  During  this  vacation,  the  ma. 
jority  of  the  young  students  of  Oxford  and 
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Cambridge  proceed  to  Paris  and  other 
parts  of  the  continent,  while  others  travel 
through  Scotland  or  Ireland.  All  Soul's 
College  contains  the  finest  library,  and 
Magdalen  College  is  worthy  of  particular 
remark,  on  account  of  the  beautiful  park 
and  chapel  which  adjoin  it;  the  latter 
contains  one  of  Murillo's  best  pictures, 
and  its  windows  present  fine  specimens  of 
glass-painting.  The  celebrated  Addison 
lived  at  Magdalen  College. 

"  The  Sheldonian  Theatre,  is  beyond  a 
doubt,  the  finest  collegiate  hall  in  the  world. 
The  immense  roof,  supported  without  the 
aid  of  pillars,  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
architectural  phenomenon.  A  few  years 
ago,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  PiatofT,  received  the  degree 
*  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  this  hall ;  in  token  of 
their  gratitude,  the  two  former  have  pre- 
sented to  the  university  their  full-length 
portraits,  painted  by  Gerard. 

"  RadclinVs  Library  is  not,  as  its  name 
would  infer,  remarkable  for  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  books  : — the  building  was  indeed 
originally  a  library  ;  but  now  its  chief  at- 
traction is  the  excellent  view  which  its  roof 
commands  over  ^he  rest  of  the  colleges 
This  is  a  prospect  of  a  peculiar  kind,  for 
perhaps  no  where  else  in  the  world  can  so 
many  gigantic  buildings  be  found  crowded 
together  within  so  small  a  space. 

"On  the  afternoon  previous  to  my  depar- 
ture from  Oxford,  I  determined  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Blenheim,  the  estate  of  which  was 
presented  to  the  T>uke  of  Marlborough 
as  the  reward  of  his  victories.  Blenheim  is 
situated  about  eight  miles  from  Oxford; 
the  castle  and  park  are  among  the  most 
celebrated  in  England,  the  former  for  its 
fine  collection  of  pictures,  and  the  latter 
for  its  immense  extent." 

"  Blenheim,  and  the  adjoining  town  of 
Woodstock,  have  long  been  distinguished 
in  English  history.  In  this  park  lived  the 
fair  Rosamond,  the  mistress  of  Henry  II. 
Woodstock  was  the  birth-place  of  the«nost 
heroic  character  of  the  middle  age,  namely, 
Edward  the  Black  Prince;  here  Chaucer, 
the  father  of  English  poetry,  lived  and 
died  5  and  queen  Elizabeth  herself  resided 
for  some  time  at  Woodstock.  At  present, 
this  town  is  celebrated  only  for  its  superior 
manufacture  of  gloves,  and  consequently 
in  all  the  haberdashers'  shops  in  London, 
these  gloves  are  displayed  with  a  label, 
on  which  are  inscribed  the  words  i  real 
Woodstock:9 


•  •  #  •  "From  Litchfield,  I  pursued 
my  journey  through  the  most  smiling  and 
fertile  country  imaginable.  Those  who 
have  not  visited  Yorkshire,  can  form  no  idea 
of  English  agriculture,  of  the  wealth  of  the 
farmers,  and  of  the  extraordinary  fertility 
of  the  coy-fields.  The  latter,  are  for  the 
most  part,  enclosed  by  hedges,  interspersed 
with  blooming  honeysuckles ;  and  on  my 
expressing  my  admiration  of  the  pictur- 
esque effect  they  produced,  to  a  jolly  look- 
ing fanner's  wife,  who  sat  next  to  me  on 
the  top  of  the  coach,  she  very  coolly  re- 
plied, *  Yes9  sir,  it's  a  famous  country 
for  honeysuckles  and  foxgloves?9  The 
English  language  is  no  where  spoken  so 
badly  as  in  Yorkshire;  and  the  character 
of  the  Yorkshire  farmer  is  frequently  in- 
troduced on  the  stage,  where  the  peculiari- 
ty of  his  dialect  is  a  never-failing  source 
of  entertainment.  My  travelling  com- 
panions, on  the  present  occasion,  were  all 
farmers  of  the  northern  counties  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  thus  my  situation  on  the  outside 
of  the  coach,  afforded  me  the  double  ad- 
vantage of  enjoying  an  uninterrupted  view 
of  the  surrounding  country  and  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  John  Bull  in  his  real  cha- 
racter. The  information  of  this  class  of 
English  society,  *  is  limited  entirely  to  their 
own  country  and  their  own  occupations.  I 
was  much  amused  by  their  total  ignorance 
of  all  that  relates  to  the  continent,  and  I 
never  felt  offended  by  such  observations,  as 
"  You're  all  slaves  on  the  Continent,"  or 
by  being  asked  whether  we  had  ale  and 
wheaten  bread  in  Germany.  The  lower 
order  of  the  English  form  the  most  absurd 
notions  of  France,  and  regard  poverty, 
filth,  and  wretchedness,  as  the  character- 
istics of  its  inhabitants;  for  John  Bull  looks 
upon  France  as  the  very  opposite  to  all  his 
ideas  of  English  comfort.  On  the  outside 
of  the  coach  there  happened  to  be  two  pa- 
per-makers from  Northumberland,  with 
whom  I  entered  into  conversation  on  the 
subject  of  their  trade.  I  asked  how  it  hap- 
pened that  the  English,  who  surpassed 
other  countries  in  almost  every  branch  of 
manufacture,  should  be  unable  to  produce 
good  paper,  and  be  obliged  to  import  from 
France  all  that  they  used  for  copperplate 
engraving.  "  We  have  not  the  same  kind 
of  rags  as  the  French,"  replied  one  of  the 
manufacturers,  after  a  pause,  while  the 
other  took  no  notice  of  my  question. 
"  How !"  said  I,  is  there  any  difference 
between  the  English  and  French  ifegs?"l 


"  Certainly,"  said  he,  "  and  a  very  con- 
siderable difference.  Recollect  that  a 
French  gentleman  wears  a  shirt  for  a  whole 
week,  and  consequently  French  rags  pro- 
duce a  smoother  and  more  glutinous  kind 
of  paper!" 

"  I  originally  intended  to  journey  oa 
foot  through  a  part  of  Derbyshire,  to  visit 
the  mines  aud  the  celebrated  peak;  bat 
the  insults  and  incivilities  to  which  a  pe- 
destrian traveller  is  invariably  exposed  in 
English  inns,  deterred  me  from  pursuing 
this  plan.  I  was  much  mortified  at  being 
obliged  to  travel  rapidly  through  a  country 
so  rich  in  the  phenomena  of  nature  and 
art,  and  of  which  I  have  now  only  a  faint 
idea.  We  passed  through  Sheffield,  which 
is  as  dark  and  smoky  as  Birmingham ;  and 
at  Leeds  I  saw,  to  my  astonishment,  a 
string  of  ten  coal-waggons  set  in  motion 
by  a  single  steam-engine. 

"  In  the  same  way  we  hurried  through  the 
noble  city  of  Durham,  which,  with  its  an- 
cient Gothic  cathedral,  is  most  romanti- 
cally situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Wear. 
The  dearness  of  the  inns  in  England,  at 
which  it  is  impossible  to  live  on  less  than  a 
guinea  a-day,  forms  a  singular  contrast  to  the 
cheapness  of  the  stage-coach  fares.  Owing 
to  the  freedom  of  competition,  of  which 
every  one  may  avail  himself,  these  fares 
can  never  become  exorbitant ;  for  it  notun- 
frequently  happens  that  oti  roads  where 
great  opposition  prevails,  the  proprietor 
of  one  coach  continues  lowering  his  price 
until  the  contending  party  is  ruined.  A 
comical  instance  of  the  above  kind  occurred 
some  years  ago  on  the  Brighton  road,  where 
the  proprietors  of  two  coaches  continued 
to  reduce  their  fares  in  opposition  to  each 
other,  until  one  of  the  contending  parties  ' 
announced  that  he  would  not  only  take 
passengers  to  Brighton  for  nothing,  but 
would  treat  them  with  a  bottle  of  wine  on 
the  road.  A  similar  opposition  prevailed 
when  I  was  travelling  from  Newcastle  to  Ed- 
inburgh $  the  fare  for  inside  places  was  a 
guinea,  and  for  the  outside  fifteen  shillings, 
for  a  journey  of  117  miles,  which  we  per- 
formed in  the  space  of  seventeen  hours. 

"  It  was  noon  when  I  reached  the  banks 
of  the  Tweed.  The  river,  which  for  so 
many  centuries  witnessed  the  contests  of 
two  great  nations,  even  now  does  not  form 
a  mere  nominal  separation  between  them. 
The  seeds  of  desolating  war  were,  it  is  true, 
extinguished  with  the  unfortunate  bouse  of 
Stuart  $  but  Nature  seem*  here  to  have  di- 
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vided  the'island  into  two  great  halves,  so 
different  is  the  character  of  the  people  of 
the  two  countries.  At  a  short  distance 
from  Kelso,  the  first  Scotch  town,  I  ob- 
tained a  glimpse  of  the  heather,  or  heath, 
which  covers  the  hills  of  Scotland ;  and  in- 
stead of  the  fine  clear  atmosphere  which  I 
left  in  the  morning  in  Northumberland,  I 
found  myself  in  the  afternopn  sarrounded 
by  hills  alternately  concealed  and  disclosed 
by  an  ocean  of  clouds.  But  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  mountains  of  Scotland  are 
gloomy  and  undefined,  the  physiognomy  of 
the  inhabitants  is  open,  and  their  manners 
frank  and  unreserved.  The  traveller  finds 
that  he  is  no  longer  in  England,  where  the 
foreigner  is  treated  with  coldness  and  dis- 
trust, and  where  his  questions  seldom  obtain 
more  than  monosyllabic  answers ;  but  in 
a  country  where  philanthropy  opens  all 
hearts,  and  where  a  foreigner  is  sure  to  be 
received  with  kindness,  more  especially 
when  he  really  feels  a  sympathy  with 
Scotland." 


TRANSYLVANIA  UNIVERSITY. 
(From  the  Western  Review.) 
(i  Among  the  literary  institutions  of  this 
state,  the  principal  is  the  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity, at  Lexington,  which  was  incorpo- 
rated several  years  ago,  and  which  has  lately 
been  re-organized  and  placed  on  a  respect- 
able foundation.  There  are  two  college 
edifices  of  brick,  one  erected  some  time 
since,  the  other,  an  elegant  edifice,  built 
in  1818,  upon  so  extended  a  scale,  as  to 
accomodate  one  hundred  students*  The 
former  library  contained  nearly  two  thou- 
sand volumes,  to  which  of  late  has  been 
made  a  large  addition.  Here  is  also  a  com- 
plete philosophical  apparatus.  The  extent 
of  the  funds  with  qtfiich  this  institution  is 
endowed,  we  hate  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain ;  it  is  however  understood,  that  they 
are  ample,  consisting  of  bank  stock  and 
real  estate.  There,  are  thirteen  trustees, 
all  elected  triennially,  by  the  legislature. 
The  executive  government  is  vested  in  a 
president,  a  professor  of  languages,  one  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  one 
of  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  two  tutors, 
a  professor  of  law,  and  four  professors  in 
the  medical  department.  The  requisitions 
for  admission  and  the  course  of  study,  are 
to  be  the  same  as  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, (Ms.)  and  it  is  intended  to  make 
the  standard  of  education  as  high  as  in  any 
of  the  Atlantic  colleges." 


POETRY. 


FOR  THE   LADIES*  LITERARY  CABINET. 

Said  Ella  to  her  mother— "  Why 
Do  tears  so  often  fill  thine  eye-? 
Have  I  done  ought  that  could  distress 
Thy  heart  of  lore  and  tenderness? 
For  oft,  when  unobscrv'd  by  thee, 
I  mark  thine  eyes  fast  fix'd  on  me, 
As  if  you  sought  in  vain  to  find, 
Some  secret  movement  of  my  mind ; 
And  then  a  sigh  but  half  suppress'd, 
Declares  the  feelings  of  your  breast. 
Say,  dearest  mother !  is  it  I 
That  prompts  the  tear,  inspires  the  sigh  ?' 
tl  Oh !  no,  my  child — but  when  I  view 
Thy  rosy  cheeks,  and  eyes  of  blue, 
I  oft,  with  mournful  pleasure,  trace 
Thy  father's  image  in  thy  face ; 
And  then  the  visions  of  the  past, 
A  gloom  o'er  all  my  prospects  cast ; 
'Till  brooding  thus  o'er  early  woes, 
I  long  with  him  to  seek  repose. 
But,  ah  !  one  look  from  thee,  my  chikl, 
Has  these  sad  lonely  thoughts  beguil'd, 
And  made  me  to  this  earth  still  cling, 
To  guard  from  nipping  frosts,  thy  spring. 
Then  thoughts  come  crowding  on  apace, 
Which  first  to  fear,  then  hope  give  place; 
Fear,  that  you  may  perchance  e'er  feel  - 
Such  woes  as  mine,  which  nought  can  heal. 
Then  hope — should  this  dark  fate  be  thine, 
Heaven  would  bestow  a  boon  like  mine j 
A  cherub  girl,  whose  playful  smile 
Thy  soul  will  cheer — thy  woes  beguile. 
This,  this  is  what  so  oft,  my  dear, 
Inspires  the  sigh,  and  prompts  the  tear. 
Oh",  may  you  ne'er,  my  Ella,  know 
A  widow'd  mother's  cause  of  wo."    • 

AGNES. 


GOSPEL  MELODY. 

Song  of  the  AngtL 
Array'd  in  clouds  of  golden  light, 

More  bright  than  Heaven's  resplendent  bow, 
Jehovah's  angel  came  by  night, 

To bless  the  sleeping  world  below : 
How  soft  the  mnsic  of  his  tongue ! 
How  sweet  the  hallow'd  strains  he  sung ! 
"  Good-will  henceforth  to  man  be  given ; 

The  light  of  glory  beams  on  earth ; 
L  et  angels  tune  the  harps  of  Heaven, 

And  saints  below  rejoice  with  mirth : 
On  Bethlehem's  plains  the  shepherds  sing! 
And  Judah's  children  hail  ibejr  King  1 

SONNET. 

Oh  !  snatch 'd  away  in  beauty's  bloom ! 
On  thee  shall  press  no  ponderous  tomb, 

But  on  thy  turf  shall  roses  rear 

Their  leaves,  the  earliest  of  the  year, 
And  the  wild  Cyprus  wave  in  tender  gloom. 
And  oft  by  yon  blue  gushing  stream, 

Shall  Sorrow  lean  her  drooping  head, 
And  feed  deep  thought  with  many  a  dream ; 

And  lingering  pause,  and  lightly  tread, 

"Fond  wretch !  as  if .  her  steps  disturb 'd  the  dead. 
Away  ( — we  know  that  tears  are  vain, 

That  death  nor  heeds  nor  hears  distress : 
Will  this  unteach  us  to  complain  ? 

Or  make  one  mourner  weep  the  less? 
And  thou— who  tell'st  me  to  forget, 
Thy  )ookj«rc  waa~~tby  eyes  are  wet? 


'TIS  TO  THE  EAST. 

'Tis  to-  the  east  the  Hebrew  bends, 

When  morn  unveils  its  brow; 
And  while  the  evening  rite  ascends, 

The  east  receives  his  vow ; 
Dear  to  the  exile  is  the  soil. 

That  rear'd  Jehovah's  vine ; 
Dear  to  the  wretched  heir  of  toil., 

Thy  memory,  Palestine! 
'Tis  to  the  east  the  Hebrew  turns, 

The  clime  to 'prescience  dear— 
When  kindling  recollection  burns— 

When  memory  claims  the  tear. 
Land  of  the  Patriarch !  be  recalls 

The  days  of  Promise,  when 
The  timbrel  rang  along  thy  balk, 

And  God  toramun'ii  with  men. 
Where  Babel  wept  Judea's  wrong*, 

The  banish 'd  Hebrew  sighs — 
Where  Zion  swell'd  his  holy  songs, 

His  tribute  seems  to  rise : 
And  Hope  stiil  wings  his  thoughts  afar, 

It  tells  to  those  that  roam, 
Tin*  He  who  rode  the  cloudy  car, 

Will  guide  His  people  home. 

JULIA. 

Life,  Julia,  is  like  the  slender  track 
Of  passing  steps  on  Stygian  shore, 
Which  the  next  wave,  that  rushes  back, 
Will  gently  smooth  the  sandsparks  o'er ;   , 
But  still  that  sparkling,  Stygian  wave, 
Shall  pour  its  murmur  round  their  grave. 
Life,  Julia,  is  like  the  autumn  leaf 

That  trembles  in  the  moon's  pale  ray : 
Its  hold  is  frail — its  date  is  brief- 
Restless— and  soon  to  pass  away  : 
But  ere  that  leaf  shall  fall  and  fade, 
The  parent  tree  shall  mourn  its  shade 
Life,  Julia,  is  like  the  summer  rose 

That  opens  to  the  morning  sky ; 
But  ere  the  shades  of  evening  close, 
Is  scatter'd  en  the  ground  to  die: 
But  on  that  rose's  humble  bed, 
The  sweetest  dews  of  night  are  shed, 
As  if  she  wept,  such  waste  to  see — 
But  none  a  ill  shed  a  tear  for  me ! 

TO  THE  MORNING  STAR. 

Pale  Star !  that  lookest  o'er  the  waters  blue, 
When  earth  and  ocean  wear  a  twilight  hue, 
From  slumber  waking  oft  I  turn  to  thee, 
And  marvel  what  the  day  shall  bring  to  me. 
Oh!  happy  years  of  innocence  and  joy, 
When  pleasure  smil'd  upon  the  careless  boy, 
How  have  ye  swiftly  fled,  to  leave  behind 
Sorrow's  dark  clouds,  and  Misery's  hollow  wind, 
Then,  like  the  morning  lark,  I  woke  and  sung 
Mirth  in  my  heart,  and  music  on  my  tongue; 
Now  fearful  I  awake  to  morning's  light, 
And  ask  seclusion,  and  the  fall  of  night. 
Through  mazy  crowds  my  heartless  path  I  trace, 
Nor  greet  a  smile  upon  one  friendly  face. 
Mid  courts  and  camps  I  murmur  and  repine, 
And  sigh  that  peace  and  privacy  were  mine ! 
-Oh,  world !  at  distance,  smiling  so  serene! 
Oh,  world !  thou  motley'd  and  tempestuous  scene ! 
Oh,  world !  where  Purity  receives  her  blot, 
And  Virtue  is  eschewed— I  love  thee  not ! 
Then,  fare  thee  well,  bright  star !  that  ursber'st  in, 
Alike  the  morning  calm,  the  evening  din, 
More  welcome  shall  thy  next  appearance  be, 
When,  spnoMng  Twilight's  robe,  I  gaze  on  thee. 
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ru£f  (and  their  number  is  not  fewj  whose  names  only 
serve  to  swell  its  subscription  list,  without  contributing 
to  the  support  of  the  establishment,  are  earnestly  so- 
licited to  make  speedy  remittances  by  mail ;  for  they 
may  rest  assured,  that  nothing  but  their  delinquency, 
can  prevent  the  publisher  fulfilling  his  own  engage- 
ments, and  that  if  he  is  prevented,  the  sin  will  lie  at 
their  door. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  acknowledge  ourselves  indebted  to  correspon- 
dents for  several  favours,  which  we  have  not  room  to 


We  had  a  communication  firom  one  of  our  correspon- 
dents, originally  inserted  in  the  Evening  Post.  Its 
object  is  to  establish  the  fact,  that  the  British  writers, 
on  America,  and  particularly  Mr.  Fearod,  are  not 
only  malicious,  but  incompetent.  This  is  generally 
acknowledged.  In  what  manner  the  American  people 
can  frustrate  their  calumniators,  has  been  taught  them 
by  Mr.  Irving— -in  what  manner  they  disprove  the  mis- 
statements of  foreigners,  might  be  shown  by  a  mul- 
titude of  facts*— in  none  better,  than  by  the  character 
and  writings  of  some  of  our  eminent  men. 

An  instance  in  point,  we  extract  with  pleasure  from 
a  respectable  paper. 

"  We  have  risen  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  from  a  perusal  of  the  XXVIIIth  number 
of  the  North  American  Review ;  and  while  other  edi- 
tors are  bestowing  their  elaborate  encomiums  on 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  the  merits  of  which  every 
scholar  will  be  ready  to  acknowledge,  we  cheerfully 
reserve  our  bumble  tribute  of  praise  for  one  of  the 
periodical  works  of  our  own  country.  The  North 
American  Review,  published  at  Boston,  has,  from  its 
commencement,  been  a  highly  respectable  work ;  but 
it  has  lately  received  an  accession  of  talent  and  eru- 
dition, which  have  already  enriched  its  pages,  and 
which  cannot  fail  of  rendering  it  one  of  the  first  repo- 
sitories of  criticism  and  taste,  not  merely  in  the  United 
States,  but  in  the  world.  To  the  brilliant  constella- 
tion of  scholars,  into  whose  hands  this  Review  has 
had  the  good  fortune  to  fall,  and  who  are  hi  fusing 
into  its  classic  pages  a  truly  national  spirit,  our 
country  may  safely  look  for  an  able  vindication  of 
its  character  from  the  calumnies  of  foreign  writers, 
and  for  a  defence,  as  well  as  an  exemplification,  of 
American  literature. 

"  Of  the  precocious  talents  and  acquirements  of 
Professor  Everett,  to  whose  more  immediate  auspi- 
ces the  management  of  the  North  American  Review 
has  been  committed,  it  is  difficult  to  speak,  except  in 
terms  of  admiration,  which  may  seem  to  border  on 
hyperbole.  Although  the  star  of  his  glory  has  but  just 
arisen  npon  his  country,  its  brilliant  and  rapid  ascen- 
sion has  taught  us  what  will  be  its  zenith  splendour. 
At  a  period  of  life,  before  most  men  have  completed 
their  professional  studies,  he  has  attained  a  hfgh  repu- 
tation as  a  learned  professor,  an  eloquent  preacher, 
and  an  able  author.  From  such  talents,  united,  as 
we  understand  they  are,  with  indefatigable  industry,  I 
and  an  enthusiastic  love  of  letters,  what  may  we  not 
hope  and  expect!  But  Professor  Everett  is  by  no  j 
means  the  only  scholar,  to  whom  this  Review  is  in- 
debted for  its  rising  reputation.  The  companions  of 
his  travels  abroad,  and  the  partners  of  his  fame  at 
home,  ore  actively  associated  with  him  in  supporting 
and  augmenting  the  literary  reputation  of  our  coun- 
try.   To  the  illiberal  and  sarcastic  critic*  of  Groat 


Britain,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  Ameri- 
can literature  with  such  studied  contempt,  it  must  be 
a  source  of  no  small  mortification,  to  find  at  Boston 
and  its  vicinity,  a  coterie  of  young  gentlemen,  who 
are  capable  of  reviewing  with  judgment  and  taste, 
not  only  works  in  our  own  la  nguage,  but  also  in  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  This  is  not  empiri- 
cism ;  for  there  are  several  distinguished  scholars  in 
Massachusetts,  who  have  resided  at  the  seats  of  learn- 
ing in  Modern  Europe,  for  the  express  purpose  of  stu- 
dying its  languages  and  literature."     [Albany  States 

An  experiment  for  saving  lives  and  property  from 
shipwrecks,  by  means  of  apparatus  invented  by  Mr. 
Trengrouse,  was  made  before  a  committee  of  the  So- 
ciety Of  Arts,  in  London,  on  the  20tb  of  June,  and 
gave  general  satisfaction.  The  ground  on  which  the 
party  stood  was  supposed  to  be  a  stranded  vessel,  with 
a  chest,  containing  the  apparatus,  properly  arranged, 
upon  the  deck.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
were  a  few  persons,  supposed  to  be  assembled  on  the  j 
shore  to  assist  the  shipwrecked  crew.  The  experi 
meat  commenced  by  firing  a  rocket  from  the  muzzle  j 
of  a  musket,  which  had  a  line  attached  to  the  end  of  its 
slick ;  this  was  done  with  great  precision,  and  thus 
a  communication  was  immediately  established  with 
the  people  on  the  supposed  snore,  who  quickly,  by 
this  Hne,  drew  to  them  the  end  of  a  small  rope,  and 
then,  by  that  small  rope,  in  a  few  minutes  more,  they 
hauled  over  the  end  of  a  ships  hawser,  which  was 
presently  suspended  above  water,  being  hauled  mo- 
derately taut  by  a  tackle,  which  was  fixed  to  a  tree. 
Two  very  advantageously  contrived  rollers  were  now 
applied  to  the  hawser,  to  the  hooks  of  which  was  sus- 
pended a  sort  of  flexible  chair,  which  Mr.  T.  calls 
chaise  volante.  A  man,  having  sea  t«d  himself  in  this, 
was  safely  hauled  to  the  opposite  side,  in  less  than  two 


Astronomy.— -An  astronomical  observatory,  similar 
to  that  at  Greenwich,  is  about  to  be  erected  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Mr.  F.  Tallows,  of  Cambridge 
university,  is  appointed  astronomer.  The  situation  is 
finely  adapted  for  the  advancement  of  science. 

RusseknVt,  (Ky.)Juk,4. 
On  Saturday  last,  there  was  a  man  killed,  eight ' 
miles  from  this  place,  in  attempting  to  kill  a  traveller,  i 
on  the  road  from  Bowling-Green  to  Russelville.  He  j 
had  blacked  and  disguised  himself,  and  fired  at  a  1 
traveller,  which  missed  him  but  shot  his  horse.  The  | 
traveller  ran  up  to  him,  threw  him  down,  took  the  t 
assailant's  pistol,  and  shot  him  through  the  head.  { 
The  traveller  was  brought  to  trial,  and  acquitted;  it 
being  proven  to  have  been  in  self-defence.  He  did  a  ' 
considerable  day's  business.  Killed  a  man,  had  his  < 
trial,  and  travelled  thirty  miles. 

A  Curious  Fact — A  large  black  snake  was  killed 
near  this  town,  which  measured  eleven  feet,  nine  inches. 
It  was  first  noticed  by  a  slight  crack,  which  it  made 
with  its  tail,  not  unlike  the  cracking  of  a  horsewhip, , 
and  appeared  to  be  in  great  agony,  jumping  up  from  ! 
the  ground,  twisting,  coiling,  fee.  After  it  was  killed,  ] 
this  was  accounted  for  satisfactorily.  Out  of  its  mouth,  | 
the  tail  of  another  snake  was  observed  to  be  sticking',  i 
on  pulling  it  out,  it  actually  measured  Jhe  feet9  three 
inches.  This  was  the  cause  of  the  uneasiness  in  the 
living  snake,  having,  no  doubt,  been  partly  stran- 
gled by  its  large  mouthful.  This  great  snake  was 
long  the  terror  of  the  cow-hunters,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  place  where  it  was  killed,  and  no  doubt 
would  have  continued  so  for  a  leuglh  of  time,  had  it 
not  been  for  its  voraciousness,  which  prevented  it 


from  running.    It  was  fleeter  than  any  hone ;  and 
bid  defiance  to  the  puny  efforts  of  man  to  overtake  it 
[BeUtfonU  Patriot. 

The  persons  shipwrecked  in  the  French  brie;  So- 
pbia,  which  was  lost  in  the  month  of  May,  1819,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  have  arrived  at  Marseille* 
Having  faflen,  after  a  struggle,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Arabs  of  the  Great  Desert,  they  experienced,  during 
five  months,  all  the  miseries  of  the  most  grievous  ser- 
vitude. At  the  earnest  instance  of  the  French  and 
Portuguese  consuls  general  at  Tangier*,  the  Empe* 
ror  of  Morocco  caused  the  captives  to  be  ransomed 
with  funds  advanced  by  the  French  government.  M* 
Cochelet,  one  of  the  number,  is  about  to  publish  at 
Paris,  a  full  narrative  of  the  shipwreck,  and  of  his 
subsequent  horrible  journey  across  the  desert.  As  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  writer  wax  placed  on 
his  captivity,  are  the  same  as  those  in  which  our 
countryman,  Captain  Riley,  found  himself,  and  which 
he  has  related  in  so  interesting  a  manner,  aa  oppor- 
tunity win*  be  afforded  of  testing  the  account  of  each 
by  that  of  the  other— perhaps  the  best  of  standards. 
We  ought  to  note,  that  since  the  publication  of  Capt. 
Riley's  book,  nothing  has  appeared  in  Europe  tend- 
ing to  discredit  his  statements,  but  much  that  serve* 
to  persuade  us  of  their  accuracy*— -Jfat.  Gax. 

Deputy  Assistant  Commissary  General  Charlier, 
very  narrowly  escaped  drowning  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing last.  He  went  to  the  usual  bathing  place,  on  the 
road  to  Point  Pleasant,  with  some  brother  officers ; 
swam  out  some  distance  beyond  his  depth,  became 
entangled  in  the  weeds,  and  was  unable  to  extricate 
himself.  The  gentlemen  bathing  with  him  were  not 
swimmers,  and  of  course  could  render  him  no  assis- 
tance; they  saw  his  danger,  and  experienced  the 
most  painful  feelings— fortunately  there  was  a  New- 
foundland dog  with  them,  and  the  sagacious  animal 
as  if  fully  aware  of  the  perilous  situation  of  Mr.  C. 
sprang  from  the  rock,  swam  towards  him,  and  Mr. 
Charlier,  who  was  then  almost  exhausted  and  in  the 
act  of  sinking,  seized  the  dog  by  the  tail  and  one  of 
the  hind  legs,  and  was  dragged  to  the  shore  by  the 
faithful  creature— a  distance  of  fifteen  yards,  and  the 
whole  time  was  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  His 
friends  were  apprehensive  life  was  extinguished,  but 
the  usual  means  adopted  for  restoring  suspended  an* 
iraation,  had  the  desired  effect.        [Halifax  paper. 

Waterford%  August  8. 
Storm.— On  Friday  last,  between  the  hours  of  one 
and  two  o'clock,  P.  M.  this  village  experienced  such 
a  storm  of  wind,  rain,  and  hail,  as  perhaps  never 
was  equalled  in  this  part  of  the  country  ;  some  da- 
j  mage  was  done  to  crops,  and  very  considerable  to 
•  the  buildings  and  fences ;  many  buildings  were  un~ 
j  roofed,  and  some  blown  down,  and.  fences  postrated. 
1 1  The  large  and  elegant  four  story  house  of  S.  Demarest, 
[\  Esq.  now  occupied  by  Mrs*- Wi Hard,  as  a  female  se- 
minary, suffered  considerable  damage;  a  part  of  the 
tin  roof  was  stripped  from  the  building,  and  carried 
some  distance  in  the  air. 

The  ship  of  the  line,  building  at  Philadelphia,  has 
drawn  the  name  of  North- Carolina.  She  will  be 
launched,  we  understand,  on  the  20th  September,  or 
the  first  full  moon  tide  in  that  month.  The  figure 
head  of  this  noble  vessel,  ft  to  he  a  full  length  portrait 
of  the  founder  of  the  state  whose  name  she  bears. 
We  are  also  informed,  that  as  sooa:as  the.NoruVCaro- 
lina  is  launched,  the  keel  of  a  frigate,  of  the  first  rate, 
will  be  laid  down  in  our  navy  yeid.       [Phil.  Cent. 
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PHILIP  OF  POKANOKET.  , 
(Conclued from  page  125.) 

"  The  nature  of  the  contest  that  ensued 
with  Philip,  was  such  as  generally  marks 
the  warfare  between  civilized  men  and  sa- 
vages. On  the  part  of  the  whites,  it  was 
conducted  with  superior  skill  and  success; 
but  with  wastefulness  of  the  blood,  and  a 
disregard  of  the  natural  rights  of  their  an- 
tagonists; on  the  part  of  the  Indians  it 
was  waged  with  the  desperation  of  men 
Tearless  of  death,  and  who  had  nothing  to 
expect  from  peace,  but  humiliation,  de- 
pendence, and  decay. 

"  The  events  of  this  war  are  minutely 
transmitted  to  ua  by  a  worthy  clergyman 
of  the  time,  who  dweHs  with  horror  and 
indignation  on  every  hostile  act  of  tire  In- 
dians, however  justifiable,  while  be  men- 
tions with  applause  the  most  sanguinary 
atrocities  of  the  wtomw  PW*p  is  revved 
as  a  murderer  and  a  traitor,  without  con- 
sidering that  he  was  a  true-borm  prince, 
gallantly  fighting  at  the  head  of  his  sub- 
jects to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  family> 
to  retrieve  the  tottering  power  of  his  line, 
and  to  deliver  his  native  land  from  the  op- 
pressions of  usurping  strangers. 

"  The  project  of  a  wide  and  simultane- 
ous revolt,  if  such  had  really  been  formed, 
Was  worthy  a  capacious  mind ;  and  had  it 
not  been  prematurely  discovered,  might 
have  been  overwhelming  in  its  consequen- 
ces. The  war  that  actually  broke  out, 
was  but  a  war  of  detail— a  mere  succes- 
sion of  massacres.  Still  k  sets  forth  the 
military  skill  and  prowess  of  Philip ;  and 
wherever,  in  the  prejudiced  and  passion- 
Ale  narrations  that  have  given  of  k,  we 
-can  reach  at  simple  facts,  we  find  him  dis- 
playing a  vigorous  genius,  a  fertility  in  ex- 
pedients, and  an  unconquerable  resolution, 
that  command  our  sympathy  and  applause,. 

"  Driven  from  his  paternal  domains  at 
Mount  Hope,  compelled  to*  take  refuge  in 
the  depths  of  forests,  or  the  glooms  and 
thickets  of  swamps,  and  frequently  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy,  yet  he  repeated- 


ly found  means  to  evade  their  toils,  and 
suddenly  emerging  with  his  forces,  carried 
havoc  and  dismay  into  the  settlements. 
At  one  time,  he  was  driven  with  a  band 
of  followers,  into  the  great  swamp  of  Po- 
casset  Neck,  where  the  English  forces  did 
not  dare  to  pursue  him,  fearing  to  venture 
into  these  dark  and  frightful  recesses,  where 
they  might  perish  in  fens  and  miry  pits, 
or  be  shot  down  by  lurking  foes;  they, 
therefore,  invested  the  entrance  to  the 
ueck,  and  began  to  build  a  fort  wUh  the 
intention  of  starving  out  the  foe ;  but  Phi- 
lip and  his  companions,  leaving  the  women 
and  children  behind,  wafted  themselves 
on  a  raft  over  an  arm  of  the  sea  in  the 
dead  of  night,  and  escaped  away  to  the 
westward,  kindling  the  flames  of  war  among 
the  tribes  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  Nip- 
muck  country,  and  threatening  the  colony 
of  Connecticut. 

"  One  of  the  most  faithful  friends  that 
Philip  had  in  the  time  of  his  adversity, 
was  Canonchet,  chief  sachem  of  all  the 
Narrhagansets.  He  was  the  son  and  heir 
of  Mianionimo,  the  great  sachem  vim  bad 
been  put  to  death  by  the  perfidious  insti- 
gations of  the  English :  '  he  was  the  heir/ 
says  the  old  chronicler,  '  of  ail  his  father's 
pride  and  insolence,  as  well  as  of  his  ma- 
lice towards  the  English:'— he  certainly 
was  the  heir  of  his  insults  and  injuries, 
and  tlie  legitimate  avenger  of  his  murder. 
Though  he  had  forborne  to  take  an  active 
part  in  this  hopeless  war,  yet  he  received 
Philip  and  his  shattered  forces  with  open 
arms;  and  gave  him  the  most  generous 
countenance  and  support.  This  at  once 
drew  on  him  the  hostility  of  the  English ; 
and  it  was  determined  to  strike  a  signal 
blow  that  should  Involve  both  the  sachems 
in  a  common  ruin.  A  great  force  was, 
therefore,  gathered  together  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Plymouth,  and  Connecticut)  and 
sent  into  the  Narrhaganset  country,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  when  the  swam'ps>  being 
frozen  and  leafless,  no  longer  afforded 
impenetrable  fortresses  to  the  Indians. 

s"  Apprehensive  of  an  attack)  Canon- 
chet had  sheltered  the  greater  part  of  his 
stores,  together  with  the  old,  the  infirm, 
the  women  and  children  of  his  tribe,  In  a 
strong  fortress,  where  he  and  Philip  had 


likewise  drawn  up  the  flower  of  their  forces. 
This  fortress,  deemed  by  the  Indians  im- 
pregnable, was  situated  upon  a  rising  mound 
or  kind  of  island,  of  five  or  six  acres,  in 
the  middle  of  a  swamp,  constructed  with 
a  judgment  and  skill  vasdy  superior  to  the 
usual  fortifications  of  the  Indians ;  and  in- 
dicative of  the  martial  genius  of  these  two 
chieftains. 

"  Guided  by  a  renegado  Indian,  the 
English  penetrated,  through  December 
snows,  to  this  strong  hold)  and  came  upon 
the  garrison  by  surprise.  The  fight  was 
fierce  and  tumultuous.  The  assailants 
were  repulsed  in  their  first  attack ;  several 
of  their  bravest  officers  were  shot  down  in 
the  act  of  storming  the  fortress  sworchtn 
hand.  The  assault  was  renewed  with 
greater  success;  a  lodgement  was  effected; 
the  Indians  were  driven  from  one  hold  to 
another;  they  disputed  their  ground  inch 
by  inch,  fighting  with* the  fury  of  despair; 
most  of  their  veterans  were  cut  to  pieces, 
and,  after  a  long  and  bloody  battle,  Philip 
and  Canonchet,  with  a  handful  of  surviv- 
ing warriors,  retreated  from  the  fort  and 
plunged  into  the  depths  of  the  surrounding 
forest.  The  victors  sat  fire  to  the  wig* 
warns  and  the  fort;  the  whole  was  soon  in 
a  blase;  many  of  the  old  men,  the  wo- 
men, and  the  children)  perished  in  the 
flames.  This  last  inhuman  outrage  over* 
came  even  the  stoicism  of  the  savage. 
The  neighbouring  woods  resounded  with 
the  yells  of  rage  and  despair,  uttered  by 
the  fugitive  warriors,  as  they  beheld)  with 
anguish  of  heart,  the  desolations  of  their 
dwellings,  and  heard  the  agonising  cries 
of  their  wives  aod  offspring.  '  The  bum* 
ing  of  the  wigwams/  says  a  cotemporary 
writer,  '  the  shrieks  and  cries  of  the  wo- 
men and  children,  and  the  yelling  of  the 
warriors,  exhibited  a  most  horrible  and 
affecting  scene,  so  that  it  greatly  moved 
some  of  the  soldiers.'  The  same  writer 
cautiously  adds,  *  They  were  in  muck 
doubt  then,  and  afterwards  seriously  in* 
quired)  whether  burning  their  enemies  alive 
could  be  consistent  with  humanity,  and 
the  benevolent  principles  of  the  gospel.* 

"  The  fate  of  the  brave  and  generous 


*  Mamtcript  of  the  Rev.  W.  Ruggfes. 
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Canonchet  i$  worthy  of  particular  mention ; 
the  last  scene  of  his  life  is  one  of  the  no- 
blest instances  on  record  of  Indiau  raag- 
jaauiraity. 

"  Broken  down  ia  his  power  and  re- 
sources by  this  signal  defeat,  yet  faithful 
to  his  ally,  and  to  the  hapless  cause  he 
Jiad  espoused,  he  rejected  all  overtures  of 
peace,  offered  on  condition  of  betraying 
Philip  and  his  followers,  and  declared  that 
'  he  would  fight  it  out  to  the  last  man, 
rather  than  become  a  servant  to  the  Eng- 
lish.' His  home  being  destroyed,  his  coun- 
try harassed  and  laid  waste  by  the  incur- 
sions of  the  conquerors,  he  was  obliged  to 
wander  away  to  the  banks  of  the  Connec- 
ticut, where  he  formed  a  rallying  point  to 
the  whole  body  of  western  Indians,  and 
laid  waste  several  of  the  English  settlements. 

"  Early  in  the  spring  he  departed  on  a 
hazardous  expedition,  with  only  thirty  cho- 
sen men,  to  penetrate  to  Seaconk,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mount  Hope,  and  procure  seed 
corn  to  plant  for  the  sustenance  of  his 
troops.  This  little  band  of  adventurers 
had  passed  safely  through  the  Pequod 
country,  and  were  in  the  centre  of  the 
Narrhaganset,  resting  at  some  wigwams 
near  Pautucket  river,  when  an  alarm  was 
given  of  an  approaching  enemy.  Having 
but  seven  men  by  hirtt  at  the  time,  Ca- 
nonchet  despatched  two  of  them  to  the 
top  of  the  neighbouring  hill  to  bring  intel- 
ligence of  the  foe. 

"  Panic  struck  by  the  appearance  of  a 
troop  of  English  and  Indians  rapidly  ad- 
vancing, they  fled  in  breathless  terror  past 
their  chieftain,  without  stopping  to  inform 
him  of  the  danger.  Canonchet  sent  ano- 
ther scout,  who  did  the  same^  He  then 
sent  two  more,  one  of  whom,  hurrying 
back  in  confusion  and  affright,  told  him 
the  whole  British  army  was  at  hand.  Ca- 
nonchet saw  there  was  no  choice  but  im- 
mediate flight.  He  attempted  to  escape 
round  the  hill,  but  was  perceived  and  hotly 
pursued  by  the  hostile  Indians  and  a  few 
of  the  fleetest  of  the  English.  Finding 
the  swiftest  pursuer  close  upon  his  heels, 
he  threw  by  first  his  blanket,  then  his  sil- 
ver laced  coat  and  belt  of  peag,  by  which 
his  enemies  knew  him  to  be  Canonchet, 
and  redoubled  the  eagerness  of  pursuit. 
At  length,  in  dashing  through  the  river, 
his  foot  slipped  upon  a  stone,  and  he  fell 
so  deep  as  to  wet  his  gun.  This  accident 
so  struck  him  with  despair,  that,  as  he 
afterwards  confessed,  '  bis  heart  and  his 


bowels  turned  within  him,  and  he  became 
like  a  rotten  stick,  void  of  strength.' 

"  To  such  a  degree  was  he  unnerved, 
that,  being  seized  by  a  Pequod  Indian 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  river,  he 
made  no  resistance,  though  a  man  of  great 
vigour  of  body  and  boldness  of  heart. 
But  on  being  made  a  prisoner,  the  whole 
pride  of  his  spirit  arose  within  him ;  and 
from  that  moment  we  find,  in  the  anec- 
dotes given  by  his  enemies,  nothing  but 
repeated  flashes  of  elevated  and  princelike 
heroism.  .  Being  questioned  by  one  of  the 
English  who  first  came  up  with  him,  and 
|  who  had  not  attained  his  twenty-second 
year,  the  proud-hearted  warrior,  looking 
with  lofty  contempt  upon  his  youthful 
countenance,  replied,  *  You  are  a  child — 
yon  cannot  understand  matters  of  war — 
let  your  brother  or  your  chief  come — him 
will  I  answer.' 

"  Though  repeated  offers  were  made  to 
him  of  his  life,  on  condition  of  submitting 
with  his  nation,  to  the  English,  yet  he  re- 
jected them  with  disdain,  and  refused  to 
send  any  proposals  of  the  kind  to  the  great 
body  of  his  subjects ;  saying  that  he  knew 
none  of  them  would  comply.  Being  re- 
proached with  his  breach  of  faith  towards 
the  whites,  and  that  he  had  boasted  he 
would  not  deliver  up  a  Warn panoag,  nor  the 
paring  of  a  Wampanoag's  nail,  and  that  he 
would  burn  the  English  alive  in  their 
houses;  he  disdained  to  justify  himself, 
haughtily  answering  that  others  were  as 
forward  for  the  war  as  himself,  '  and  he 
desired  to  hear  no  more  thereof.' 

"  So  noble  and  unshaken  a  spirit,  so 
true  a  fidelity  to  his  cause  and  his  friend, 
might  have  touched  the  feelings  of  the  ge- 
nerous and  the  brave ;  but  Canonchet  was 
an  Indian  ;  a  being  towards  whom  war  has 
no  courtesy,  humanity  no  law,  religion  no 
compassion — he  was  condemned  to  die. 
The  last  words  of  his  that  are  recorded, 
are  worthy  of  the  greatness  of  his  soul, 
and  challenge  a  comparison  with  any  speech 
on  a  similar  occasion  in  the  whole  range 
of  history.  When  sentence  of  death  was 
passed  upon  him,  he  observed  '  that  he 
liked  it  well,  for  he  should  die  before  his 
heart  was  soft,  or  he  had  spoken  any  thing 
unworthy  of  himself.'  His  enemies  gave 
him  the  death  of  a  soldier,  for  he  was  shot 
at  Stonington,  by  three  young  sachems'of 
his  own  rank. 

*<  The  defeat  at  the  Narrhaganset  for- 
tress, and  the  death  of  Canonchet,  were 


fatal  blows  to  the  fortunes  of  king  Philip. 
He  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  raise  a 
head  of  war,  by  stirring  up  the  Mohawks 
to  take  arms;  but  though  possessed  of  the 
native  talents  of  a  statesman,  his  arts  were 
counteracted  by  the  superior  arts  of  his 
enlightened  enemies,  and  the  terror  of  their 
warlike  skill  began  to  subdue  the  resolution 
of  the  neighbouring  tribes.  The  unfortu- 
nate chieftain  saw  himself  daily  stript  of 
power,  and  his  ranks  rapidly  thinning 
around  him.  Some  were  suborned  by  the 
whites ;  others  fell  victims  to  hunger  and 
fatigue,  and  to  the  frequent  attacks  by 
which  they  were  harassed.  His  treasures 
were  captured;  his  chosen  friends  were 
swept  away  from  before  his  eyes ;  his  un- 
cle was  shot  down  by  his  side ;  his  sister 
was  carried  into  captivity ;  and  ia  one  of 
his  narrow  escapes  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  his  beloved  wife  and  only  son  to  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy.  '  His  ruin,'  says 
the  historian, '  being  thus  gradually  carried 
on,  his  misery  was  not  prevented,  but  aug- 
mented thereby;  being  himself  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  sense  and  experimental 
feeling  of  the  captivity  of  his  children, 
loss  of  friends,  slaughter  of  his  subjects, 
bereavement  of  all  family  relations,  and 
being  stripped  of  all  outward  comforts, 
before  his  own  life  should  be  taken  away.' 
"  To  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  misfor- 
tunes, his  own  followers  began  to  plot 
against  his  life,  that  by  sacrificing  him 
they  might  purchase  dishonourable  safety. 
Through  treachery,  a  number  of  his  faith- 
ful adherents,  the  subjects  of  Wetamoe, 
an  Indian  princess  of  Pocasset,  a  near 
kinswoman  and  confederate  of  Philip,  were 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Wetamoe  was  among  them  at  the  time, 
and  attempted  to  make  her  escape  by  cross- 
ing a  neighbouring  river ;  either  exhausted 
by  swimming,  or  starved  with  cold  and 
hunger,  she  was  found  dead'  and  naked 
near  the  water  side.  But  persecution  ceas- 
ed not  at  the  grave.  Even  death,  the  re- 
fuge of  the  wretched,  where  the  wicked 
commonly  cease  from  troubling,  was  no 
protection  to  this  outcast  female,  whose 
great  crime  was  affectionate  fidelity  to  her 
kinsman  and  her  friend.  Her  corpse  was 
the  object  of  unmanly  and  dastardly  ven* 
geance;  the  head  was  severed  from  the 
body,  set  npdn  a  pole,  and  thus  exposed 
at  Taunton,  to  the  view  of  her  captive 
subjects.  They  immediately  recognized 
the  features  of  their  unfortunate  queen,  and 
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were  so  affected  at  this  barbarous  spectacle, 
that  we  are  told  they  broke  forth  into  the 
'  most  horrid  and  diabolical  lamentations.' 
"  However  Philip  had.  borne  up  against 
the  complicated  miseries  and  misfortunes 
that  surrouned  him,  the  treachery  of  his 
followers  seemed  to  wring  his  heart,  and 
reduce  him  to  despondency.  It  is  said 
that  '  he  never  rejoiced  afterwards,  nor 
had  success  in  any  of  his  designs.'  The 
spring  of  hope  was  broken — the  ardour  of 
enterprise  was  extinguished — be  looked 
around,  and  all  was  danger  and  darkness ; 
'  there  was  no  eye  to  pity,  nor  any  arm 
that  could  bring  deliverance.'  With  a 
scanty  band  of  followers,  who  still  remained 
true  to  his  desperate  fortunes,  the  unhappy 
Philip  wandered  back  to  the  vicinity  of 
Mount  Hope,  the  ancient  dwelling  of  his 
fathers.  Here  he  lurked  about,  like  a 
spectre,  among  the  desolated  scenes  of 
former  power  and  prosperity,  now  bereft 
of  home,  of  family  and  friend.  There 
needs  no  better  picture  of  his  destitute  and 
piteous,  situation  than  that  furnished  by  the 
homely  pen  of  the  chronicler,  who  is  un- 
warily enlisting!  the  feelings  of  the  reader 
in  favour  of  the  hapless  warrior  whom  he 
reviles.  '  Philip,'  he  says, '  like  a  savage 
wild  beast,  having  been  hunted  by  the 
English  forces  through  the  woods  above  a 
hundred  miles  backward  and  forward,  at 
last  was  driven  to  his  own  den  upon  Mount 
Hope,  where  he  retired  with  a  few  of  his 
best  friends,  into  a  swamp,  which  proved 
but  a  prison  to  keep  him  fast  till  the  mes- 
sengers of  death  came  by  divine  permission 
to  execute  vengeance  upon  him.' 

"  Even  in  this  last  refuge  of  desperation 
and  despair,  a  sullen  grandeur  seems  to 
gather  round  his  memory.  We  picture 
him  to  ourselves  seated  among  his  care- 
worn followers,  brooding  in  silence  over  his 
blasted  fortunes,  and  acquiring  a  savage 
sublimity  from  the  wildness  and  dreariness 
of  his  lurking  place.  Defeated,  but  not 
'lisroayed — crushed  to  the  earth,  but  not 
humiliated — he  seemed  to  grow  more 
haughty  beneath  disaster,  and  to  receive  a 
fierce  satisfaction  in  draining  the  last  dregs 
of  bitterness.  Little  minds  are  tamed  and 
subdued  by  misfortune ;  but  great  minds 
rise  above  it.  The  very  idea  of  submission 
awakened  the  fury  of  Philip,  and  he  even 
smote,  to  death  one  of  his  followers,  who 
proposed  an  expedient  of  peace.  The 
brother  of  the  victim  made  his  escape,  and 
in  revenge  betrayed  the  retreat  of  his  chief- 


tain. A  body  of  white  men  and  Indians 
were  immediately  despatched  to  the  swamp, 
where  Philip  lay  crouched,  glaring  with 
fury  and  despair.  Before  he  was  aware  of 
their  approach,  they  had  began  to  sur- 
round him.  In  a  little  while  he  saw  five 
of  his  trustiest  followers  laid  dead  at  his 
feet;  all  resistance  was  vain;  he  rushed 
forth  from  his  covert,  and  made  a  headlong 
attempt  at  escape,  but  was  shot  through  the 
heart  by  a  reuegado  Indian  of  his  own 
nation. 

"  Such  is  the  scanty  story  of  the  brave, 
but  unfortunate  king  Philip;  persecuted 
while  living,  slandered  and  dishonoured 
when  dead.  If,  however,  we  consider 
even  the  prejudiced  anecdotes  furnished  us 
by  his  enemies,  we  may  perceive  in  them 
traces  of  amiable  and  lofty  character,  suf- 
ficient to  awaken  sympathy  for  his  fate, 
and  respect  for  his  memory.  We  find, 
amid  all  the  harassing  cares  and  ferocious 
passions  of  constant  warfare,  be  was  alive 
to  the  softer  feelings  of  connubial  love 
and  paternal  tenderness,  and  to  the  gene- 
rous sentiment  of  friendship.  The  cap- 
tivity of  his  '  beloved  wife  and  only  son' 
are  mentioned  with  exultation,  as  causing 
him  poignant  misery;  the  death  of  any 
near  friend  is  triumphantly  recorded  as  a 
new  blow  on  his  sensibilities;  but  the 
treachery  and  desertion  of  many  of  his 
followers,  in  whose  affections  he  had  con- 
fided,  is  said  to  have  desolated  his  heart, 
and  bereaved  him  of  all  further  comfort. 
He  was  a  patriot  attached  to  his  native 
soil — a  prince  true  to  his  subjects,  and  in- 
dignant of  their  wrongs — a  soldier,  daring 
in  battle,  firm  in  adversity,  patient  of  fa- 
tigue, of  hunger,  of  every  variety  of  bo- 
dily suffering,  and  ready  to  perish  in  the 
cause  he  had  espoused.  Proud  of  heart, 
and  with  an  untameable  love  of  natural 
liberty,  he  preferred  to  enjoy  it  among  the 
beasts  of  the  forest,  or  in  the  dismal  and 
famished  recesses  of  swamps  and  morass- 
es, rather  than  bow  his  haughty  spirit  to 
submission,  and  live  dependent  and  de- 
spised in  the  ease  and  luxury  of  the  settle- 
ments. With  heroic  qualities  and  bold 
achievements,  that  would  have  graced  a 
civilized  warrior,  and  rendered  him  the 
theme  of  the  poet  and  the  historian,  he 
lived  a  wanderer  and  a  fugitive  in  his  na- 
tive land,  and  went  down,  like  a  founder- 
ing bark,  amid  darkness  and  tempest- 
without  an  eye  to  weep  his  fall,  or  a  friend- 
ly hand  to  record  his  struggle." 


LA  MAISON  ST.  LAZARE. 

Wise  men,  and  benevolent  legislators-, 
have  long  acknowledged  that  the  infliction 
of  suffering  as  the  mere  recompense  of 
transgression,  is  neither  the  object  of  pri- 
vate or  public  punishment.  Public  punish- 
ment is  designed  not  only  for  the  security 
of  society,  by  detering  such  as  may  be 
tempted  to  offend  from  the  commission  of 
crimes,  that  inevitably  bring  misery  in  . 
their  train,  but  it  is  also  intended  to  cor- 
rect those  who  are  already  guilty;  and 
should  not  only  instruct  them  iu  the  con- 
sequences of  sm,  but  afford  them  motives 
and  meaos  to  abandon  it ;  it  should  blend 
mercy  with  justice,  should  enlighten  igno- 
rance, encourage  industry,  and  excite  in- 
genuity ;  and  having  cultivated  capabilities 
of  usefulness  and  happiness  .hitherto  per- 
verted or  unemployed,  should  change  "its 
character  and  relax  its  severity.  By  gra- 
dual melioration,  justice  may  become  the 
minister  of  mercy,  and  die  "  physician  of 
souls." 

How  usefulness  and  happiness  may  be 
brought  out  of  sin  and  misery,  is  shown 
in  the  subjoined  sketch. 

La  Maison  St.  Lazare,  originally  a  con- 
vent, has  been  latterly  converted  into  a 
prison.  Labour  and  hope,  employing  the 
distracted  faculties  and  enlivening  the  pros^ 
pect  of  the  future,  mitigate  the  horror  of 
remorse,  and  animate  new  purposes  of  re- 
formation in  the  breasts  of  its  unhappy 
inmates. 

(From  Ackerman**  Repository.) 

"  On  such  principles  la  Maison  St.  La- 
zare is  founded. — 

"  A  man  whose  only  employment  was 
to  open  and  -shut  the  outward  gate,  and 
who  performed  this  duty  with  all  the  phlegm 
requisite  in  bis  situation,  having  been  so 
civil  as  to  show  me  the  apartment  of  the 
gaoler,  I  introduced  myself  to  the  latter, 
who  was  just  about  to  go  his  rounds.  He 
ordered  a  servant  to  show  me  the  dormito- 
ry, which  he  had  visited  a  minute  before. 
From  the  profound  silence  which  prevailed 
in  this  part  of  the  building,  I  could  scarce- 
ly have  believed  it  was  inhabited  by  nearly 
eight  hundred  and  sixty  women,  whom  ' 
vicious  habits  and  strong  passions  had 
goaded  on  to  the  perpetration  of  crime, 
and  who  were  expiating  by  a  confinement 
proportioned  to  their  misdeeds,  the  evils 
of  a  bad  education,  or  the  results  of  idle- 
ness and  profligacy/ 
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"  I  found  in  the  gaoler  of  la  Maison  St. 
Lazare»  that  politeness  which  is  but  too 
often  wantiug  in  persons  of  rank  and  wealth. 
This  is  another  proof,  that  nothing  can 
spoil  a  naturally  good  disposition,  and  that 
Monsieur  Boissel  has  remained  uncontami- 
ttftted  by  the  atmosphere  with  which  he  is 
surrounded. 

«  Howard  has  said  much  in  praise  of 
the  prisons  hi  Holland.  I  do  not  doubt 
but  they  may  deserve  hw  eufogtam  r  yet  1 
can  hardly  believe  they  would  bear  a  com- 
parison with  those  of  Paris,  as  to  the  man- 
lier in  which-  they  are  conducted.  Whilst 
observing  the  good  order  and  cleanKness 
which  prevail  in  St.  Lasare,  the  industry 
of  those  who  were  working,  the  mildness 
of  their  masters,  the  gaiety  of  the  manu- 
facturers, and  the  case  which  is  taken  of 
them,  I  was  often  induced  to  forget  I  was 
visiting  a  prison. 

u  Theft  is  the  most  common  crime  of 
these  unfortunate  women,  for  whom  po- 
verty may  sometimes  plead  in  excuse; 
and  certainly  it  was  a  noble  idea  to  direct 
the  punishment  of  crime  to  the  benefit  of 
the  criminal.  These  poor  beings,  whom 
their  misconduct  sequesters  for  a  certain 
time  from  society,  will  one  day  re-enter  the 
world,  possessed  of  the  knowledge  of  some 
trade  they  will  have  been  taught,  and  of  the 
savings-they  have  accumulated.  The  profit 
of  their  work  is-  divided  into-  three  equal 
parts :— one  belongs  to  the  administration 
of  the  prison,  another  is  paid  to  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  third  is  put  by  until  she 
units  the  prison,  when  she  receives  the 
amount  ia  ML 

"  A  young  peasant  girl  was  condemned 
to  six  yearn?  imprisonment: — when  she 
entered  the  house-she  knew  nothing;  one 
of  the-  shawl-embroiderers-  took  a  fancy  to 
instruct  her.  In  a  short  time,  the  scholar 
surpassed  her  mistress ;  she  applied  closely 
to  her  work,  took  a  pleasure  in  it,  depriv- 
ed herself  of  the  time  allowed  for  recrea- 
tion, h>  order  to  augment  her  gains,  and 
left  the  prison  at  the  end  of  die  six  years 
with  a  little  fortune  of  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-three  francs,  which  has  enabled 
her  to  commence  business  on  her  own  ac- 
count in  the  country,  where  her  good  con- 
duct has  procured  her  universal  esteem  and 
encouragement.  At  least,  so  M.  Boissel 
informed  me ;  who  added,  moreover,  that 
the  poor  girl  had  edified  them  all,  by  the 
sincerity  of  her  repentance ;  and  since  her 
departure,  ha^*eagerly  embraced  every 


opportunity  of  testifying  her  gratitude  to 
him,  for  the  indulgence  and  kindness  she 
had  experienced. 

u  The  workshops  of  the  manufacturers  of 
shawls,  of  embroidery,  millinery,  &c.  were 
all  filled  with  their  busy  inhabitants  as  I 
passed  by ;  and  whilst  surveying  them,  I 
was  struck  by  the  beauty  of  many.  We 
form  such  a  frightful  picture  of  guilt  ia  our 
own  minds,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  we 
can  credit  Hs  existence  under  8  lovely  coun- 
tenance. In  one  of  the  millinery  shops,  I 
remarked  a  young  women,  whose  elegant 
form  and  beautiful  features  received  addi- 
tional lustre  from  their  contrast  with  the 
singularity  of  her  dress ;  her  hair  was  hid- 
den by  a  cloth  cap.  As  soon-  as  she  saw 
us,,  she  turned  hastily  away,  as  if  to  coa* 
ceal  herself  from  observation.  The  deli- 
cacy and  whiteness  of  her  hands  proved 
her  but  little  accustomed  to  labour,  and  1 
fancied  for  a  moment,  that  I  recognized  in 
her  the  lovely  creature  who  was  acquitted 
by  a  jury,  of  the  crime  of  poisoning  her 
husband  some  months  since  j  but  M.  Bois- 
sel undeceived  me.  *  The  young  widow 
you  are  speaking  of/  said  he,  *  escaped 
from  this  place  some  time  age^  and  it  is 
even  reported  that  she  has  married  again.' 
This  information  made  me  shudder  invo- 
luntarily. .1  approached  a  little  nearer  to 
the  pretty  prisoner.  Her  obstinacy  in  con- 
cealing her  face  roused  my  curiosity.  The 
gaoler  called  her  by  her  name;  it  was  un- 
known to  me,  but  the  moment  she  turned 
her  head  round,  I  recognised  a  young  crea- 
ture who  had  nearly  driven  aver  me  last 
winter,  in  the  phaeton  of  Lord  K. 

"  At  that  time,  living  with  the  young 
lord  above  mentioned^  she  was  supported 
by  his  extravagance;  jewels  and  diamonds, 
shone  on  her  dress,  numerous  servants 
waited  her  orders,  and  scarcely  sufficed  to 
fulfil  her  capricious  whims;  a  splendid 
equippage  conveyed  her  through  the  streets 
of  Paris ;  crowds  collected  to  gate  on  her, 
and  the  numerous  friends  of  "milord" 
contended  for  the  honour  of  promoting  her 
pleasures.  What  a  change !  Too  anxious 
to  establish  a  community  of  goods  between 
herself  and  her  protector,  Mademoiselle 
Elise  (the  name  by  which  the  gaoler  knew 
her)  was  condemned  to  five  year's  impri- 
sonment; to  wbtob  she  submitted,  with  a 
resignation  bordering  on  indifference.  She 
was  not  the  only  pretty  woman  I  had  for- 
merly seen  m  the  gay  world  of  the  capital, 
whom  I  now  met  with  again  here> 


"  Pact  of  the  pttsoners  were 
themselves  in  the  principal  court,  with' 

uehsg  eountry  dances  and  quadrilles  ia 
the  highest  mirth*  and  gaiety  of  spirits :  a 
bricklayer,  who  was  at  work  on  the  top  of 
the  wall,  and  joining  in  their  songs,  sud- 
denly lost  his  bakmeey  fistt  down,  and  dis- 
located his  shoulder.  A  piercing  shriek 
resounded  throughout  the  prison  ;  dancing 
and  wotk  were  alike  interrupted $  every 
one  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  endeavoured 
to  be  of  some  use  to  the  poor  man :  one 
raised,  another  supported  him ;  others  dis- 
puted the  care  of  conveying  him  to  the  in- 
firmary; Be  was  carried  into  it.  The 
surgeon,  whom  one  of  the  women  had 
already  summoned,  replaced  his  shoulder,, 
and  declared,  that  though  net  dangerous, 
the  accident  would  prevent  hint  from  using 
any  exertion  for  some  days.  Immediately 
the  most  alert  of  the  bystanders  snatched 
up  the  poor  man's  hat,  and  hastened  to- 
solicit  the  charity  of  her  companions;  and 
at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  returned 
to  bring  the  bricklayer  the  produce  of  her 
collection*  It  amounted  to  77  francs  35 
cents.  Where  else  would  he  have  met 
with  suck  sympathy  ?* 

u  Passing:  through*  one  of  the  galleries,  I 
observed,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  pri- 
soners, an  eWeriy  roan  who  listened  to  their 
requests  with  that  kindness  and  attention 
which  is  so  highly  gratifying  to  the  unhap- 
py. He  consoled  those  whom  he  was 
compelled  to  refuse;  undertook  to  plead 
the  cause  of  others  with  the  higher  powers  ; 
and  announced  to  one  of  them,  that  she 
would  be  set  at  liberty  the  ensuing  week. 
'  Ah  P  exclaimed  she,  dancing  with  joy, 
'  I  was  sure  of  that ;  I  read  it  in  the  cards 
this  morning.'  This  eager  desire  of  dis- 
covering the  future,  forms  a  principal  jwrt 
of  the  amusements  of  the  prisoners.  They 
accompanied  wkh  their  blessings  the  gen* 
tleman  who  had  been!  speaking  to  them. 
At  his  depasture,  I  saw  him  frequently  put 
his  hand  into  bis  pocket,  and  draw  it  out 
again,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  those 
who  had  been  imploring  his  compassion 
more  earnestly  than  the  others :  apparent- 
ly, he  did  not  confine  himself  to  nterely 
giving  advice.  The  gaoler  informed  me, 
that  this  humane  being  was  the  inspector- 
general  of  the  prisons ;  and  I  heard  those 
who*  had  surrounded  him,  shout  as  he  left 
the  prison,  "  Que  Dieun&us  le conserve 
long  temp*  /" 

"  As  we  were  returning,  the  notes  of  a 
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piano-forte  struck  my  ear.  I  thought  I 
was  mistaken,  and  stopped  to  listen.  The 
sound  of  the  instrument  awakened  the  most 
melancholy  train  of  ideas.  It  evinced  in 
the  possessor  au  education  a^ove  the  com- 
mon ;  and  yet  that  education  had  been 
unavailing  to  protect  her  against  the  fatali- 
ty which  drags  us  on  to  the  commission  of 
crimes.  Suddenly  a  clear  and  sonorous 
voice  resounded  through  the  rooms,  ming- 
ling its  notes  with  those  of  the  piano :  by 
the  weakness  of  the  touch  and  the -power 
of  the  voice,  I  guessed  that  a  mother  was 
accompanying  her  daughter.  I  made  the 
observation  to  M.  Boissel,  who  informed 
me,  I  was  correct  in  my  supposition ;  that 
these  unfortunate  ladies  had  been  many 
years  hi  the  prison ;  that,  unable  to  sup- 
port the  loss  of  their  fortune,  they  had  at- 
tempted, by  a  bold  stratagem,  to  defraud  the 
person  into  whose  possession  it  bad  passed ; 
bat  that  their  plan  having  been  discovered, 
they  were  arrested  at  the  moment  of  put- 
ting it  in  execution.  '  GoopY  I  replied ; 
1 1  recollect  the  circumstances  well ;  and 
I  also  remember,  that  maay  persons  at  the 
time  seemed  to  regret  that  justice  had  been 
so  precipitate/ 

"  A  moment  afterwards,  the  young  per- 
former made  her  appearance.  I  would  not 
look  at  her  for  fear  of  afflicting,  her.  Whilst 
I  turned  aside,  she  approached  the  gaoler, 
and  in  a  voice,  sweet,  yet  scarcely  audible, 
tbanked  him  for  some  kindnesses  her  mother 
had  received  from  him  the  day  before. 
This  attention  pleased  me :  filial  piety  is  a 
virtue  which  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins. 

" '  I  am  sorry  you  were  not  here  yester- 
day,' said  M.  Boissel ;  '  you  would  have 
heard  the  lessons  of  our  worthy  pastor  M. 
de  V.  His  pious  zeal  and  indulgent  charity 
have  brought  many  unfortunate  young 
creatures  back  to  the  path  of  virtue,  who 
bad  been  seduced  by  the  attractions  of 
pleasure,  or  the  force  of  example.  Some 
of  them,  instructed  by  his  care,  are  about 
to  receive  the  sacrament  for  the  first  time 
next  Sunday.' 

"  I  regretted  with  M.  Boissel  my  having 
been  a  day  too  late,  and' took  my  leave  of 
him  with  many  thanks  for  his  obliging 
attention.  Whilst  quitting  the  prison, 
however,  I  was  a  witness  of  the  arrival  of 
one  prisoner,  and  release  of  another:  the 
tears  oft  the  former,,  the  gaiety,  of  the 
latter;  the  melancholy  of  the  unfortunate 
girl  who  entered,  the  burlesque  consolations 
of  the  happier  one  who  was  going  away, 


and  who  affirmed,  that  the  house  was  so 
agreeable  that  it  would  not  be  long  before 
she  should  return  5  the  interest  the  prison- 
ers seemed  to  take  in  their  new  companion, 
whom  they  stunned  with  questions ;  the 
little  voluntary  contribution  of  wine,  sugar, 
and  snuff,  levied  upon  all  for  her  use ;  the 
ridiculous'commissions  given  to  their  old 
companion,  who  at  passing  the  gate,  gaily 
cried  out,  *  Au  rewrir  ?n  this  strange  «e- 
lange  of  kindness  and  carelessness,  forget- 
ting their  own  misfortunes  in  interest  for 
those  of  another,  formed  a  scene  truly 
original  and  singularly  affecting,  which  it 
is  scarcely  possible  for  any  but  an  actual 
spectator  so  figure  to  their  imagination.'9 


GENEROSITY  OF  PAUL  JONES. 

"  This  distinguished  person  was  the  son 
of  a  small  former  a  few  miles  from  Dum- 
fries, and,  impelled  by  that  love  of  enter* 
prise  which  is  so  frequently  to  be  met  wkh 
among  the  peasantry  of  Scotland,  he  seems 
to  have  eagerly  embarked  in  the  cause  of 
the  colonies  against  the  mother  country. 
Whether  he  was  actuated,  in  any  degree, 
by  a  sense  of  the  injustice  of  Britain  to- 
wards America  at  the  outset- of  his  career, 
or  merely  availing  himself  of  the  opportu- 
nities in  which  revolutionary  warfare  so 
greatly  abounds,  to  rise  from  his  original 
obscurity,  h  is  now,  perhaps  impossible  to 
determine,  and  unnecessary  to  inquire. 
But  it  will  be  seen,  from  the  letters  we  are 
going  to  lay  before  our  readers,  that  in  the 
progress  of  his  adventurous  life,  be  well 
knew  how  to  employ  the  language  of  men 
inspired  with  the  love  of  liberty,  and  that 
he  was  honoured  by  some  of  its  warmest 
friends  in  both  hemispheres. 

"  There  are  probably  few  instances, 
especially  among  adventurers  who  have 
risen  from  the  condition  in  which  Paul 
Jones  was  originally  placed— -of  more  en- 
larged views— more  generous  feelings — and 
a  more  disinterested  conduct,  than  the  fol- 
lowing letters  exhibit,  combined  as  these 
are  with  sentiments  of  relentless  hostility 
towards  .the  claims  of  his  native  country. 

"  In  the  progress  of  the  revolutionary 
warrPaur  Jones  obtained  the  command  of 
a  squadron,  with  which,  in  1779,  he  un- 
dertook to  annoy  the  coasts  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. On  the  2d  of  December,  1777*  he 
arrived  at  Nantes,  and  in  January  he 
repaired  to  Paris,  with  the  view  of  making 
arrangements  with  the  American  ministers 


and  the  French  government.  In  February 
he  conveyed  some  American  vessels  to  the 
bay  of  Quiberon,  and  on  his  return  to  Brest, 
communicated  his  plan  to  Admiral  D'Aru- 
iliers,  who  afforded  him  every  metro*  of 
forwarding  it.  He  accordingly  left  Brest, 
and  sailed  through  the  Bristol  channel, 
without  giving  any  alarm.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  the  23d  of  April,  he  made  an 
attack  on  the  harbour  of  Whitehaven,  h> 
which  there  were  about  four  hundred  sail. 
He  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  several 
vessels,  but  was  not  able  to  effect  any  thing 
decisive  before  daylight,  when  he  was. 
obliged  to  retire. 

"  The  next  exploit,  which  took  place  on 
the  same  day,  was  the  plunder  of  Lord 
Selkirk's  house  in  St.  Mary's  Isle,  Beartbe 
town  of  Kirkcudbright*  The  particulars 
of  this  event,  and  of  the  action  which 
succeeded,  as  weH  as  the  motives  upon 
which  Joue*  acted,  are  well  given  in  the 
following  letter,  which  he  addressed  to 
Lady  Selkirk,  and  which  has  not  before 
been  printed  :*— 

"  Ranger,  Brest,  9th  My,  1779: 
a  Madam, — It  cannot  be  too  much  la- 
mented, that  in  the  profession  of  arms,  the 
officer  of  fine  feeling,  and  of  real  sensibility, 
should  be  under  the  necessity  of  winking 
at  any  action  of  persons  under  his  com- 
mand which  his  heart  cannot  approve  j  but 
the  reflection  is  doubly  severe,  when  he 
finds  himself-  obliged,  in  appearance,  to 
countenance  such  action  by  his  authority. 
"  This  hard  case  was  mine,  when  on 
the  23d  of  April  last,  I  landed  on  St  Ma- 
ry's Isle.-  Knowing  Lord  Selkirk's  interest 
with  his  king,  and  esteeming,  as  I  do,  his 
private  character,  I  wished  to  make  him 
the  happy  instrument  of  alleviating  the 
horrors  of  hopeless  captivity,  when*  the 
brave  are  overpowered  and  made  prisoners 
of  war.  It  was,  perhaps  fortunate  for  you, 
madam,  that  be  was  from  home,  for  it  was 
my  intention  to  have  taken  him  on  board 
the  Ranger,  and  to  have  detained  him, 
until;  through  his  means,  a  general  and  fair 
exchange  of  prisoners,  as  well  in  Europe 
as  in  America,  had  been  effected. 

"  When  I  was  informed  by  some  men 
whom  I  met  at  landing,  that  his  lordship 
wa»  absent,  I  walked  back  to  my  boat, 
determined'  to  leave  the  island.  By  the 
way,  however,  some  officers  who  were  with 
me,  could  not  forbear  expressing  their  dis- 
content, observing,  that  in  America  no 
delicacy  was  shown  by  the  English,  who 
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took  away  all  sorts  of  moveable  property, 
setting  fire  not  only  to  towns  and  to  the 
houses  of  the  rich  without  distinction,  but 
not  even  sparing  the  wretched  hamlets  and 
milch-cows  of  the  poor  and  helpless,  at  the 
approach  of  an  inclement  winter.  That 
party  had  been  with  me  as  volunteers  the 
same  morning  At  Whitehaven ;  some  com- 
plaisance, therefore  was  their  doe.  I  had 
but  a  moment  to  think  how  I  might  gratify 
them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  do  your  lady- 
ship the  least  injury.  I  charged  the  two 
officers  to  permit  none  of  the  seamen  to 
cater  the  honse,  or  to  hurt  any  thing  about 
it ;  to  treat  you,  madam,  with  the  utmost 
respect ;  to  accept  of  the  plate  which  was 
offered ;  and  to  come  away  without  making 
a  search,  or  demanding  any  thing  else.  I 
am  induced  to  believe  that  I  was  punctu- 
ally obeyed,  since  I  am  informed,  that  the 
plate  which  they  brought  away  is  far  short 
of  the  quantity  expressed  in  the  inventory 
which  accompanied  it.  I  have  gratified 
my  men,  and  when  the  plate  is  sold  I  shall 
become  the  purchaser,  and  mU  gratify  my 
oumfeehngs,  by  restoring  it  to  you  by  such 
■conveyance  as  you  shall  please  to  direct. 

"  Had  the  Carl  been  on  board  the  follow- 
ing evening,  he  would  have  seen  the  awful 
pomp  and  dreadful  carnage  of  a  sea  en- 
gagement, both  affording  ample  subject  for 
the  pencil,  as  well  as  melancholy  reflection 
for  the  contemplative  mind.  Humanity 
starts  back  at  such  scenes  of  horror,  and 
cannot  but  execrate  the  vile  promoters  of 
this  detested  war : — 

For  they,  'twas  tltey,  tmsbeatbod  the  ruthless  blade. 
And  Heaven  shall  ask  the  havoc  it  has  made. 

"  The  British  ship  of  war  Drake,  mount- 
ing twenty  guns,  with  more  than  ber  full 
complement  of  officers  and  men,  besides  a 
number  of  volunteers,  came  out  from  Car* 
rickfergus,  in  order  to  attack  and  take  the 
Continental  ship  of  war  Ranger  of  eighteen 
guns,  and  short  of  her  complement  of  offi- 
cers and  men ;  the  ships  met,  and  the  ad- 
vantage was  disputed  with  great  fortitude 
on  each  side  for  an  hour  and  five  minutes, 
when  the  gallant  commander  of  the  Drake 
fell,  and  victory  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Ranger.  His  amiable  lieutenant  lay  mor- 
tally wounded,  besides  near  forty  of  the  in- 
ferior officers  and  crew  killed  and  wounded. 
A  melancholy  demonstration  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  human  prospects — I  buried  them 
in  a  spacious  grave,  with  the  honours  due 
to  the  memory  of  the  brave. 

44  Though  I  have  drawn  my  sword  in  the 


present  generous  struggle  for  the  rights  of 
men,  yet  I  am  not  in  arms  merely  as  an 
American,  nor  am  I  in  pursuit  of  riches. 
My  fortune  is  liberal  enough,  having  no 
wife  nor  family,  and  having  lived  long 
enough  to  know,  that  riches  cannot  ensure 
happiness.  I  profess  myself  a  citizen  of 
the  world,  totally  unfettered  by  the  little 
mean  distinctions  of  climate  or  of  country, 
which  diminish  the  benevoleoce  of  the 
heart,  and  set  bounds  to  philanthropy. 
Before  this  war  began,  I  had  at  an  early 
time  of  life,  withdrawn  from  the  sea-ser- 
vice, in  favour  of  'cairn  contemplation 
and  poetic  ease.'  I  have  sacrificed,  not 
only  my  favourite  scheme  of  life,  but  the 
softer  affections  of  the  hearty  and  my 
prospects  of  domestic  happiness ;  and  I 
am  ready  to  sacrifice  my  life  also  with 
cheerfulness,  if  that  forfeiture  would  re- 
store peace  and  good-will  among  mankind, 

"  As  the  feelings  of  your  gentle  bosom 
cannot,  in  that  respect,  but  be  congenial 
with  mine,  let  me  entreat  you,  madam,  to 
use  your  soft  persuasive  arts  with  your 
husband,  to  endeavour  to  stop  this  cruel 
and  destructive  war,  in  which  Britain  never 
can  succeed.  Heaven  can  never  counter- 
mand the  barbarous  and  unmanly  practices 
of  the  Britons  in  America,  which  savages 
would  blush  at,  and  which,  if  not  discon- 
tinued, wilf  soon  be  retaliated  in  Britain  by 
a  justly  enraged  people.  Should  you  fail 
in  this,  (for  I  am  persuaded  you  will  at- 
tempt it — and  who  can  resist  the  power  of 
such  an  advocate?)  your  endeavours  to 
effect  a  general  exchange  of  prisoners  will 
be  an  act  of  humanity,  which  will  afford 
you  golden  feelings  on  a  death-bed. 

"  I  hope  this  cruel  contest  will  soon  be 
closed  ;  but  should  it  continue,  I  wage  no 
war  with  the  fair !  I  acknowledge  their 
power,  and  bend  before  it  with  profound 
submission !  Let  not  therefore  the  amiable 
Countess  of  Selkirk  regard  me  as  an  ene- 
my; I  am  ambitious  of  her  esteem  and 
friendship,  and  would  do  any  thing  con- 
sistent with  my  duty  to  merit  it. 

"  The  honour  of  a  line  from  your  hand;  in 
answer  to  this,  will  lay  me  under  a  very 
singular  obligation;  and  if  I  can  render 
you  any  acceptable  service  in  France,  or 
elsewhere,  I  hope  you  see  into  my  charac- 
ter so  far,  as  to  command  me  without  the 
least  grain  of  reserve.  I  wish  to  know 
exactly  the  behaviour  of  my  people,  as  I 
determine  to  punish  them  if  they  have  ex- 
ceeded their  liberty. 


"  I  have  the  hononr  to  be,  with  much  es- 
teem, and  with  profound  respect,  madam, 
your  most  obedient  and  most  humble 
servant, 

PAUL  JONES. 
To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Countess 
of  Selkirk,  St.  Mary's  Isle, 
Scotland. 


THE  FIBE  EATER. 

We  remember  to  have  heard  a  very  intel- 
ligent American  gentleman  relate  that  he  it- 
tended  a  very  singular  exhibition  at  St.  Se- 
bastian's, in  Spain.  A  roan,  commonly 
called  the  Incombustible  Mm,  would  im- 
merse his  hands  and  feet  in  liquid  lead,  and 
apply  reoVhot  iron  to  different  parts  of  his 
body.  The  extraordinary  resistance  of  bis 
whole  animal  system  to  the  action  of  fire, 
was  not  only  a  prodigy  to  ordinary  ob- 
servers, but  was  inexplicable  to  men  skilled 
in  medical  and  chemical  science.  This 
prodigy,  however,  is  not  without  a  paral- 
lel, according  Mr.  Evelin. 

"  1672.  Oct  8.  Itooke  leave  of  my  lady 
Sonderland,  who  was  going  to  Paris  to  my 
lord,  now  Ambassador  there.  She  made  me 
stay  to  dinner  at  Leicester  House,  and  after* 
wards  sent  for  Richardson,  the  famous 
Fire-Eater.  He  before  us  devoured  brim- 
stone on  glowing  coals,  chewing  and  swal- 
lowing them;  be  melted  a  beere  glasse 
and  eate  it  quite  up ;  then  taking  a  live  coal 
on  his  tongue,  he  put  on  it  a  raw  oyster, 
the  coal  was  blown  on  with  bellows  till  it 
flam'd  and  sparkl'd  in  his  mouth,  and  so 
reroain'd  till  the  oyster  gap'd  and  was  quite 
boil'd ;  then  he  melted  pitch  and  wax  with 
sulphur,  which  he  drank  down  as  it  flam'd. 
I  saw  it  flaming  in  his  mouth  a  good  while, 
&c.» 


Anecdote  of  the  king  of  Denmark. — 
As  the  king  of  Denmark  travelled  through 
Holland  in  1768,  one  of  the  principal  in- 
habitans  gave  him  a  genealogical  tabte,  in 
which  he  attempted  to  prove  that  he  bad 
the  honour  to  be  related  to  the  king.  "  Cou- 
sin !"  answered  the  king,  "  I  am  incogni- 
to, be  you  the  same  ?" 

Philosophic  Girl — The  Italian  Journals 
mention  that  a  young  lady,  only  thirteen 
years  of  age,  named  Maria  Catharina  Ge- 
ralda,  a  native  of  Serona,  has  maintained 
in  public,  a  series  of  philosophic  theses  i* 
the  latin  language. 
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POETRY. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

TO  HARRIET. 

Written  in  the  Country. 

When  the  bright  orb  of  light  his  empire  resigns, 
And  ihe  ploughman  returns  from  his  labour  to  rest, 

'lis  sweet  from  the  mountain,  as  twilight  declines, 
To  watch  the  bright  star  that  illumines  the  west. 

Bat  dearer  the  transport,  when  heart  beats  to  heart- 
When  friendship,  and  feeling,  and  sympathy  Wend ! 

Such  bliss,  titter  minstrel!  thy  numbers  impart ; 
And  sweet  to  my  soul  is  the  mile  pf  a  f/iend. 

I  have  seen  the  fair  visions  of  earth  fade  away, 
And  the  sunshine  of  bliss  overclouded  with  sorrow; 

And  if  Hope  gaily  smile  en  the  prospect  to-day, 
1  know  that  Affliction  may  shroud  it  tomorrow. 

Even  here,  where  for  health  and  retirement  I  fly, 
Among  the  green  shades  pensive  Sorrow  will  steal, 

And  Memory  prompts  from  my  bosom  a  sigh, 
O'er  wrong*  I  forgive,  but  ever  must  feel. 

Yet  still  there  are  charms  in  the  country  for  me ; 

I  love  the  deep  grove  and  the  bubbling  rill — 
I  love  the  dark  shade  of  the  willow  tree, 

And  the  evening  song  of  the  whipperwUl. 

Enraptur'd  I  dwell  on  the  beautiful  scene, 
For  the  hills  are  with  summer's  rich  drapery 
crown'd, 
The  gardens  are  gay,  and  the  vallies  are  green, 
And  the  health-wafting  zephyr  ^breathes  odours 
around. 

So  pure,  and  so  fresh,  are  the  breezes  that  blow- 
So  calm  are  the  skies,  so  azure  and  clear, 

I  ask  my  fond  heart,  if  a  feeling  of  wo 
Can  find  aught  congenial  to  nourish  it  here ! 

\  e    si  though  the  heavens  are  calm  and  serene, 
And  the  light  floating  clouds  are  glowing  and  gay, 

1  know  that  a  tempest  may  soon  intervene, 
And  suddenly  sweep  the  bright  prospect  away. 

Yet  there's  a  light  that  never  shall  fade— 
A  ray  that  enlightens  the  world's  dark  gloom — 

A  star  that  illumines  the  dreary  shade, 
And  sheds  its  bright  beam  on  the  night  of  the  tomb. 

Then  still  let  me  rest  on  the  promise  divine, 
While  Hope,  like  a  dawning  Aurora,  appears 

A  pledge  that  the  day-spring  of  glory  shall  shine, 
And  banish  for  ever  my  sorrows  and  tears. 

CAROLINE  MATILDA. 

FOB  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CAB15ET. 

TO  EMILY  MATILDA. 

Oh !  who  could  view  that  lovely  face, 
And  the  sweet  smile  that  dimples  there— 

That  form's  inimitable  grace— 
Wmi  easy  unaffected  air :  - 

The  lustre  of  those  beaming  eyes, 
Which  speak  a  pure  unsullied  mind ; 

That  virtuous  conduct,  all  must  prize, 
Those  manners  modest  and  refin'd : 

But  more  thanafy  could  truly  know 
The  worth  of  that  kind  feeling  heart ; 

And  knowing  that,  forbear  to  show 
A  wish  to  act  the  lover's  part  ? 


Then  wonder  not  that  I  adore, 

Far  more  than  language  can  express ; 
Nor  think  that  time  will  have  the  power, 
To  make  me  ever  love  thee  lets. 
August  15,  1820.  R.  H.  E. 


WOMAN. 

Selected  by  Maty. 

Gone  from  her  cheek  is  the  summer  bloom, 
And  her  breath  hath  lost  all  its  faint  perfume, 
And  the  gloss  hath  dropp'd  from  her  golden  hair, 
And  ber  forehead  is  pale,  though  no  longer  fair ! 

And  the  spirit  that  sat  on  her  soft  dark  eye, 
Is  struck  with  cold  mortality ! 
And  the  smile  that  play'd  on  her  lip  hath  fled, 
And  every  grace  bath  now  left  the  dead! 

Like  slaves,  they  obey'd  her  in  height  of  power, 
But  left  ber  all  in  her  wintry  hour: 
And  the  crowds  that  swore  for  her  love  to  die, 
Shrank  from  ihe  tone  of  her  last  sad  sigh ! 
And  this  is  Man's  fidelity  !! 

'Tis  women  alone,  with  a  firmer  heart, 
Can  see  all  these  idols  of  life  depart, 
And  love  the  more :  and  sooth,  and  bless 
Man  in  bis  utter  wretchedness! 

VERSES. 

Is  diere  a  heart  o'er  the  green  rolling  billow, 
Whose  chords  with  thine  own  were  in  unison  strung  ? 

The  tear  for  whose  loss  falls  at  eve  on  thy  pillow, 
The  prayer  for  whose  bliss  dwells  at  morn  on  thy 
tongue! 

Oh,  say !  is  there  one,  in  a  far  distant  clime, 

Whose  memory  survives  all  the  changes  of  time ; 

And  though  fated  for  ever,  in  distance  to  part, 
Yet  lives  in  thy  love,  and  is  shrin'd  in  thy  Jieart  ? 
And  didst  thou  e'er  weep,  when  arose  in  thy  breast 
The  thought  which  e'en  hope  could  not  sooth  into  rest: 
That  life  might  depart,  and  its  happiness  glide, 
Yet  the  friend  of  thy  youth  should  be  still  from  tby 
side ; 

And  the  ocean  should  flow,  and  the  day-star  should 

burn, 
But  the  joys  of  thy  bosom  would  never  return  ? 
Such  moments  are  sod— and  the  lightning  which  flies, 
Or  the  thunder  that  rolls  midst  the  storm  of  the  skies, 
Hath  no  shaft  so  terrific;  no  wound  can  impart 
Like  that  which  their  agony  rends  in  the  heart ; 
When  in  vain  expectations  our  wishes  decay, 
And  our  fond  cherish 'd  visions  all  yanish  away. 

HOLLA,  MY  FANCY. 

In  melancholy  Pancie, 

Out  of  myself, 
In  the  Vulcan  dancie, 
All  the  world  surveying, 
No  where  staying, 
Just  like  a  fairy  elf; 
Out  o'er  the  top  of  highest  mountains  skipping, 
Out  o'er  the  hills,  the  trees,  and  valleys  tripping, 
Out  o'er  the  ocean,  seas,  without  an  oar  or  shipping ; 
Holla,  my  Fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  ? 

Amidst  the  misty  vapours, 

Fain  would  I  know. 
What  doth  cause  the  tapours ; 
Why  the  clouds  benight  us 
And  affright  us, 
Whilst  we  travel  here  below, 


Fain  would  I  know  what  makes  the  roaring  thunder ; 

And  what  the  lightnings  be,  that  rent  the  clouds  asun- 
der, 

And  what  these  comets  are  on  which  we  gaze  with 
wonder : 
Holla,  my  Fancy,  kc. 

Fain  would  I  know  the  reason, 

Why  the  little  ant 
All  the  summer  season 
Layeth  up  provisiou, 
On  condition 
To  know  no  winter's  want ; 
And  how  these  housewives  that  are  so  good  and  "pain- 
ful. 
Do  unto  their  husbands  prove  so  good  and  gainful, 
And  why  the  lazy  drones  to  them  do  prove  disdainful: 
Holla,  my  Fancy,  &c. 

Ships,  ships,  I  will  descry  you 

Amidst  the  main ; 
I  will  come  and  try  you, 
What  you  are  protecting, 
And  projecting. 
One  goes  abroad  for  merchandise  and  trading. 
Another  stays  to  keep  his  country  from  invading, 
And  third  is  coming  home  with  rich  and  weatlhy 
lading. 
Holla,  my  Fancy,  be. 

When  I  look  before  me, 

There  I  do  behold 
There's  none  that  sees  or  knows  me* 
All  the  world's  a  gadding, 
Running,  madding : 
None  doth  bis  station  hold. 
He  that  is  below  envietb  him  thai  risetfa, 
And  he  that  is  above,  him  that's  below  desptseth ; . 
So  every  man  his  plot  and  counterplot  devised* : 
Holla,  my  Fancy,  &c. 

Look,  look,  what  bustling 

Here  do  I  espy ; 
Here  another  jusding, 
Every  one  turmoiling, 
The  other  spoiling, 
As  I  did  pass  them  by. 
One  ntteth  musing  in  a  dumpish  passion, 
Another  hangs  bis  head  because  he's  out  of  fashion^ 
A  third  is  fully  bent  on  sport  and  recreation : 
Holla,  my  Fancy,  &c. 

Amidst  the  foamy  ocean 
Fain  would  I  know 
What  doth  cause  the  motion, 
And  returning, 
In  its  journeying, 
And  dath  so  seldom  swerve: 
And  how  these  little  fishes  that  swim  beneath  sail 

water, 
Do  never  blind  their  eyes,  methinks  it  is  a  matter 
An  inch  above  the  reach  of  old  Erra  Pater: 
Holla,  my  Fancy,  fcc. 

Fain  would  I  be  resolved 

How  things  were  done, 
And  where  bull  was  calved 
Of  bloody  Phalaris, 
And  where  the  tailor  is 
That  works  to  the  man  in  the  moon. 
Fain  would  I  know  how  Cupid  aims  so  righUy, 
And  how  these  little  fairies  do  dance  and  leap  so 

lightly, 
And  where  fair  Cynthia  makes  her  assemblies  nightly : 
Holla,  my  Fancy,  tar. 
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A  STORM. 

there  was  a  tempest  brooding  hi  the  air, 
Far  in  the  weft.    Above,  the  skies  were  fair, 
And  the  sun  seemed  to  go  in  glory  down : 
One  small  black  cloud,  (on*  only,)  like  a  crown 
Touched  his  descending  disk  and  rested  there : 
Slow  then  it  came  along,  to  the  great  wind 
Rebellious,  and  although  it  blew  and  blew, 
Came  on  increasing)  and  cross  the  blue 
Spread  its  dark  shape,  and  left  the  sun  behind) 
The  daylight  sank  and  the  wind*  wailed  about 
The  barque  wherein  the  luckless  couple  lay ; 
And  from  the  distant  cloud  came  scattering  out 
Rivers  of  fire :  it  secin'd  as  though  the  day 
•Had  burst  from  out  the  billows  far  away. 
No  pilot  had  they  their  small  boat  to  steer 
Aside  from  rocks ;  no  sea-worn  mariner 
Who  knew  each  creek  and  bay  and  sheltering  steep, 
And  all  the  dangers  of  the  turbulent  deep. 
They  fled  for  life,— (for  happiness  is  life,) 
.  And  met  the  tempest  in  his  hour  of  strife 
Abroad  upon  the  waters  tbey  were  driven 
Against  him  by  the  angry  winds  of  heaven  ; 
Or  thus  it  seem'd :— The  clouds,  the  air,  the  sea, 
Hose  from  unnatural  dread  tranquillity, 
And  came  to  battle  with  their  legions:  Hail 
Shot  shattering  down,  and  tliunders  roared  aloud, 
And  the  wild  lightning  from  his  dripping  shroud 
Unbound  his  arrowy  pinions  blue  and  pale, 
Ami  darted  through  the  heaven*    Below,  the  gale 
Sang  like  a  dirge,  and  the  white  billows  lashed 
The  boat,  and  then  like  ravenous  lions  dashed 
Against  the  deep  wave-hidden  rocks,  and  told 
Of  ghastly  perils  as  tbey  backward  rolled. 
The  levers  driven  along  from  hour  to  hour, 
Were  helpless  ■  hopelest--ui  the  ocean's  power. 
The  storm  continued  ;  and  no  voice  was  heard, 
"Save  that  of  some  poor  solitary  bird, 
That  sought  a  shelter  ou  the  quivering  mast ; 
•But  soon  borne  off  by  the  tremendous  blast, 
Sank  innhe  waters  screaming-    The  grant  sea 
Bared,:iike  a  grave,  its  bosom  silently, 
Then  fell  and  panted  like  an  angry  thing 
With  its  own  strength  at  war :  The  vessel  flew 
Towards  the  land,  and  billows  grew 
Larger  and  while,  and  roared  as  triumphing, 
Scattering  far  and  wide,  the  heavy  spray 
That  shone  like  bright  snow  as  it  passed  away. 
At  first  the  dolphin  and  the  porpoise  dark 
Came  roHing  by  them,  and  the  hungry  shark 
Followed  the  boat,  patient  and  eager-eyed, 
And  the  gray  curlew  slanting  dipped  her  side, 
And  the  hoarse  gull  his  wings  within  the  foam  ; 
■But  some  bad  sunk— the  rent  bad  hurried  home. 
And  now  pale  Julia  and  her  husband  (clasped 
Kach  in  the  other's  arms)  tat  viewing  death ; 
She,  far  hi*  sake  In  fear,  silently. gasped, 
And  he  to  cheer  her  kept  bis  steady  breath, 
Talking  of  nope,  and  smiled  like  morning— There 
Tbey  eat  together  in  their  sweet  despair ; 
Sometimes  upon  his  breast  the  laid  her  bead, 
And  be  upon  her  silent  beauty  fed, 
Hushing  her  fears,  and  tween  her  and  tbe  storm 
Drew  bis  embroider'd  eJeak  to  keep  her  warm  j 
She  thanked  him  with  a  look  upturned  to  his, 
The  which  he  answered  with  a  tender  kits, 
Pressed  and  prolonged  to  pain !  her  Up  was  cold, 
And  all  her  love  and  terror  mutely  told> 
—The  vessel  struck.—* 

[Pkila<UIpk*  Unto* 


That  minstrel  wakes  his  lyre  in  vain, 
Who  weaves  no  moral  with  his  strain. 


Patrick  Henry.— kn  extract  from  a  letter  from  a 
gentleman  in  Virginia  to  his  friend  in  Alexandria: 
mentions  that  Mr.  Henry  left  in  his  win  the  following 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  Christian  religion  :— 

"  I  have  now  disposed  of  all  my  property  to  my 
family.  There  is  one  thing  more  which  I  wish 
I  could  give  them,  and  that  is,  the  Christian  Religion. 
If  they  have  that,  and  I  had  not  given  them  one  shil- 
ling they  Would  be  rich ;  and  if  they  had  not  that, 
and  I  bad  given  them  all  this  world,  they  would  be 
poor." 

The  writer  adds,—"  I  never  knew  a  more  devout 
man  than  Mr.  Henry  was.  The  evening  preceding 
his  death.  When  he  knew  a  mortification  had  taken 
place,  and  his  pains  had  left  him,  his  friends  men- 
tioned to  him  tbey  hoped  ho  was  getting  better;  his 
reply  was,  before  this  time  comes  to-morrow,  I  shall 
be  in  Heaven.  His  declaration  was  fulfilled,  for  be- 
fore that  time  on  the  next  day,  he  was  in  eternity." 

The  theory  of  dreams.—  A  Mr.  Andrew  Carmicliael 
has  started  a  very  ingenious  theory  of  dreaming.  He 
enumerates  no  less  than  seven  different  states  of  sleep- 
ing and  waking. 

1.  When  the  entire  brain  and  nervous  system  are 
buried  in  sleep ;  then  there  is  a  total  exemption  from 
dreaming. 

2.  When  some  of  the  mental  organs  are  awake, 
and  all  tbe  senses  are  asleep,  then  dreams  occur  and 
seem  to  be  realities. 

3.  When  the  above  condition  exists,  and  the  nerves 
of  voluntary  motion  are  also  in  a  state  of  wakefulness, 
then  may  occur  the  rare  phenomenon  of  somnambulism 

4.  When  one  of  tbe  senses  is  awake,  with  some  of 
the  mental  organs,  then  we  may  be  conscious,  during 
our  dreams,  of  its  illusory  nature. 

5.  When  some  of  the  mental  organs  are  asleep, 
and  two  or  more  senses  are  awake,  then  we  can  at- 
tend to  external  impressions,  and  notice  the  gradual 
departure  of  our  slumbers. 

6.  When  we  are  totally  awake  and  in  foil  posses- 
sion of  all  our  faculties  and  powers. 

7*  When  under  these  circumstances  we  are  so  or* 
copied  with  mental  operations  as  not  to  attend  to  the 
impressions  of  external  objects,  then  oar  reverie  de* 
iudes  lis  like  a  dream. 

London  Magazine. 

There  are  one  laatdred  ami  one  banking  institutions 
in  New*England,  which  are  divided  among  the  stales 
as  follows  :-~Mein,  15;  tow-Hampshire,  11 ;  Mas* 
sachusetfts,  90 ;  Rhode-Island,  94;  and  Connecticut, 
11. 


Enthusiasm.— to  the  anaention  of  Sandt,  the  as- 
sassin of  Kotxebue,  the  muskets  of  the  military  were 
loaded  with  bolts ;  and  such  was  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  people,  that  a  poor  peasant  paid  two  florins  for  a 
lew  hairs  of  his  head,  and  ten  louis  dyers  were  given 
forelock.  His  spoons,  plates,  knives,  and  glasses, 
were  sold  at  enormous  prices. 

Commendable.— The  students  of  tale  College  have 
agreed  to  adept  a  uniform  dress  of  American  manu- 
facture. 

A  meeting  of  the  citixens  of  Auburn  was  held  on 
the  12th  inst.  to  deliberate  on  the  expediency  and 
practicability  of  leaking  n  canal  from  said  village  to 
intersex  die  Erie  canal. 

A  society  of  men  of  letters,  is  laying  in  tbe  south 
of  France,  the  foundation  of  n  town  in  which  tbe 
only  language  spoken  shall  be  Latin. 


The  corner  stone  of  the  new  City  Hall  at  Wash, 
tngton,  has  been  laid  with  suitable  solemnities.  Aa 
oration  was  delivered  by  John  Law,  Esq. 


Voluntary  Death  by  Taring.— A  remarkable  proof 
of  tbe  extravagance  of  fanaticism,  and  of  the  misery 
which  it  will  induce  human  nature  to  endure,  was 
given  last  July  and  August,  by  a  Banian  in  Gujeratt 
of  the  Vohra  cast.  At  their  annual  fast  of  Pujoosnu. 
this  man  expressed  bis  determination  to  abstaiu  fro* 
food  till  he  died.  He  bod  previously  fasted  from  the 
26  July  to  the  Sdth  August,  from  which  date  he  took 
a  small  quantity  of  food  during  (bur  days,  and  thro 
commenced  bis  total  ahstmeece.  In  this  resolution  be 
persevered  till  the  3d  of  October,  when  he  died,  hav- 
ing thus  fasted  66  days,  deducting  the  four  in  Au- 
gust. A  small  portion  of  hot  water  daily,  was  the 
only  thing  that  passed  his  lips.  At  the  end,  he  was  as 
may  be  imagined,  extremely  emaciated,  bet  his  sense* 
remained  perfect  to  tbe  last  moment  of  his  existence. 
He  consequently  became  a  Saint  among  the  Jains*. 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  2,  1820. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Numerous  cosnmumentions  have  been  received, 
and  shall  be  attended  to,  according  to  their  merits. 

"  Orlando  of  Charleston,"  is  requested  to  forward 
the  remaining  sheets  of  his  drama,  aa  we  must  bare 
a  view  of  the  vehoU  before  we  can  present  a  pan  to 


Our  poetical  correspondents  are  requested  to  pe- 
ruse the  lines  of  Agnes,  in  No.  16  of  tbe  Cabinet,  and 
endeavour  to  emulate  the  eaastness  and  sentiment 
which  characterise  her  must.  Lover's  complaint* 
are  worn  thread-bare,  and  the  public  have  become 
palled  with  the  hackaied  theme.  By  the  way,  the 
public  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  matters.  A 
solitary  recess,  near  some  sequestered  waterfall,  is 
the  middle  of  a  grove,  is  tbe  most  proper*  scene  for  soch 
lamentations;  U>ey  are  nxrt  adapted  to  tbe  ineridiaa  of 
our  populous  city. 


Curious  Law  Case*— The  following  singular  case* 
wa  are  credibly  informed,  occurred  a  few  weeks 
since  in  the  western  district  of  New-York.  A  far- 
mer's meadow  was  grievously  infested  with  grass- 
hoppers, Dreading  the  complete  destruction  of  his 
crop  of  hay,  he  collected  all  his  sons,  cousins,  lie.  fee. 
armed  them  with  drums,  fifes,  tin  kettles,  and  frying 
pens*  and  drove  the  troublesome  insects  into  the  field 
of  his  next  neighbour.  The  crop  of  the  latter  was,  of 
course,  in  a  few  days,  completely  destroyed  lie 
couunoneed  an  action  for  trespass,  and  the  jury- 
second  Daniels !  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  of 
J14-*damages  and  costs. 

Domestic  Manufactures.— h  affords  us  real  pleasure 
to  state  that  we  have  seen  at  the  store  of  Means. 
E.  B.  Shearman  h  Co.  in  this  villa 
variety  of  Domestic  Goods,  a  small  piece  i 
perior  Ingrained  Carpeting,  manufactured  by  Mr. 
Russel  Benson,  of  New-Hartford,  in  this  county,  such 
as  is  well  worthy  the  encouragement  of  Americans. 

[UHo*  Patriot* 
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FOR  THE  LADIES*  LITBHAJUT'cABINST* 

RlCHAilD  WALMSLEY. 

Border  warfare,  in  most  countries,  has 
acquired  a  name  peculiar  to  itself,  associ- 
ated with  all  that  is  dreadful  and  disastrous. 
It  seems  to  be  a  species  of  contention,  in- 
volving all  the  evil  propensities  and  cor- 
rupt desires  of  man;  and  exterminating 
in  its  ravages,  the  most  innocent  in  nature 
as  well  the  most  endearing  in  domestic  life. 
It  knows  no  difference  between  the  armed 
and  menacing  foe,  and  the  defenceless  sup- 
plicating infant;  between  the  impetuous 
and  threatening  enemy,  and  the  feeble 
nerveless  arm  of  the  aged — all  are  alike 
doomed  to  perish,  or  purchase  their  life 
by  a  thraldom  infinitely  less  supportable 
than  the  bonds  of  death.    It  becomes  so 
familiar  with  marauders  to  see  their  victim 
submit  with  meekness  to  the  sword,  or  it 
yields  them  such  pitiful  revenge  to  see  the 
helpless  and  innocent  expiring  in  each 
others's  arms  without  an  imprecation  or 
complaint,  that  every  faculty  is  brought  in 
requisition,  and  every  thought  turned  to- 
wards prolonging  their  misery  or  provok- 
ing resentment.    No  distinction  is  made, 
nor  any  intercession  heeded;  but  even  the 
softening  and  generous  offices  of  hospitali- 
ty, are  rendered  the  harbingers  of  a  most 
bloody  death. 

To  judge  from  their  coarse  of  conduct, 
one  would  imagine  it  to  be  a  steady  par- 
pose  with  them  to  break  in  upon  the  peace- 
ful habitation,  at  a  time  when  the  consum- 
mation of  -all  earthly  enjoyment  was  at 
hand;  when  youth  and  gayety  bespoke 
the  estrangement  of  fear;  and  when  the 
charms  of  contentment  and  security,  had 
succeeded  to  the  brow  of  care  and  f>ertur- 
bation ;  nay,  at  a  time  when  the  enchant- 
ing smiles  of  affection  beamed  forth  in 
unison  with  the  "  arts  of  peace,"  in  full  ex- 
pectation of  the  happy  moment,  when 
some  sacred  pledge  was  to  be  redeemed, 
or  the  caresses  of  some  dear  object  real- 
ized. 

To  suppress  the  aspirations  of  hope,  or 
to  blight  the  bare  possibility  of  fruition,  is 
the  first  step  towards  rendering  man  des- 
perate 5  but  to  immolate  before  his  eyea* 


the  dear  object  of  all  his  cares,  and  to  be- 
sprinkle him  with  the  blood  of  her  for 
whom  he  lives,  is  to  reduce  him  to  a  state 
of  frenzy  and  frantic  rage,  which  turns 
with  indignation  from  every  thing  like  re- 
straint. He  deems  his  case  an  exemption 
from  the  laws  of  discipline,  and  prepares 
for  the  bloody  work  of  revenge  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  hero.  His  feelings  were 
those  of  his  nature ;  and  that  desire  which 
could  prompt  bis  fellow-man)  whatever  be 
his  condition,  to  trample  them  under  foot, 
has  its  origin  in  a  depravity  too  corrupt 
for  a  human  breast,  and  in  a  heart  too  foul, 
one  would  suppose,  even  for  contamina- 
tion. 

In  conflicts  as  sanguinary  as  the  passions 
of  men  can  make  them,  the  occurrence  of 
deeds  like  these,  is  a  matter  of  tittle  sur- 
prise; but,  while  we  have  room  and  time 
to  deplore  them,  it  suggests  to  us  the  vast 
importance  of  our  social  bonds,  the  sub- 
lime magnitude  of  our  moral  duties,  and 
the  almost  divine  origin  of  those  laws  to 
which  it  is  our  privilege  to  be  amenable. 
The  contrast  discovers  a  refinement  in  the 
present  age,  as  humane  as  it  is  elegant; 
and  elicits,  witha^a  tacit  acknowledpnejit 
of  the  superiority  of  our  days  over  the 
times  that  have  gone  by. 

During  what  is  now  termed  the  "  Old 
French  War,'*  the  boundary  line  between 
the  English  and  French  colonies  was  the 
scene  of  many  bloody  contests.  The  In- 
dians that  had  been  subdued  by  the' multi- 
tude of  power,  or'  dispersed  by  the  hand 
of  oppression,  were  glad  to  acquiesce  in 
any  alliance  that  would  afford  a  covert  for 
their  vengeance  against  the  whites,  and 
they  accordingly  took  up  arms  with  the 
French.  The  inroads  of  the  allied  powers 
were  therefore  marked  by  all  the  ferocious 
and  cruel  characteristics  of  savages,  and 
made  with  an  impetuosity  not  to  be  re- 
strained by  their  civilized  leaders;  these 
were  returned  with  promptitude  and  spirit 
by  men  who  bad  every  thing  at  stake,  and 
reprisals  were  again  made  by  the  aggres- 
sors with  an  incredible  fierceness,  which 
rebounded  back  upon  them  in  the  actions 
and  achievements  of  a  people  grown  des* 
perate  in  the  cause. 

After  having  laid  waste  the  frontier  on 


each  side  of  the  line,  and  their  thirst  for 
blood  not  yet  satiated,  the  Indians  began 
in  parties  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of 
the  country.  These  incursions,  as  may 
be  supposed,  were  not  tempered  by  a  mild- 
er spirit  than  that  which  had  prompted 
their  former  ones;  but  on  the  contrary,  it 
would  appear  as  if  it  had  gathered  strength 
with  the  tediousness  of  their  journey. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  life,  my  avocations 
frequently  led  me  to  a  spot  as  wild  and  as 
beautiful  as  the  spirit  of  romance  could 
imagine.  Solitude  in  all  its  grandeur, 
seemed  to  pervade  every  object  and  to 
instill  a  presentiment  of  something  awful. 
Silence,  that  harbenger  of  tempest,  the 
deep  gloom  of  the  forest,  and  the  moss- 
covered  rocks,  indicated  the  absence  of 
man,  and  gave  to  the  whole  an  air  of  ori- 
ginal and  artless  majesty,  as  dignified  and 
commanding  as  it  was  sublime.  A  small 
stream  that  wound  among  the  hills  and 
emptied  into  the  Hudson,  added  an  enli- 
vening lustre  to  the  scene,  and  imparted 
elegance  to  a  spot  already  beautiful  beyond 
tion.  I  had  often  observed,  in  the  very 
bosom  of  this  wilderness*  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivulet,  the  ruins  of  a  dwelling  which 
had  been  shaded  by  several  large  trees; 
and  could  discern,  by  the  little  hillocks 
still  remaining,  traces  of  a  garden  which 
had  been  well  cultivated  and  tastefully 
adorned.  The  ground  rose  gently  from 
the  margin  of  the  creek,  and  terminated 
in  an  elevated  plain  interspersed  with  a 
few  flowering  shrubs,  grown  into  a  state  of 
wildness  from  neglect,  and  presenting  a 
singularly  striking  and  melancholy  picture 
of  desertion. 

The  duty  that  called  me  to  the  place  so 
often,  also  prescribed  the  hour  of  twilight 
for  performing  it:  every  visit  discovered 
something  novel,  and  every  new  inspection 
furnished  matter  for  additional  surprise; 
and  the  eventide  was  hardly  calculated  to 
do  away  the  mystery  in  which  it  was  en- 
veloped. There  was,  indeed,  ample  scope 
for  conjecture;  but  from  whatever  point 
they  were  viewed,  or  in  whatever  direction 
regarded,  the  desolating  hand  of  the  sa- 
vage was  so  visible,  and  the  characteristic 
traits  of  their  warfare  so  prominent,  that 
all  probable  causes  assigned,  were  uniform 
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in  ascribing  to  them  the  outrage,  and  lay- 
ing upon  their  beads  the  blood  of  its  un- 
fortunate inmates. 

During  this  interval  of  popular  feeling, 
when  many  vague  reports  were  in  circula- 
tion, and  a  number  of  traditionary  fables 
had  acquired  considerable  saying  among 
the  credulous,  the  sudden  appearance  of  a 
stranger,  whose  melancholy  deportment 
and  sedate  habits  obtained  for  him  univer- 
sal sympathy  and  respect,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  awakened  curiosity.     He  was  fre- 
quently observed  to  wander  forth  in  the 
gloom  of  midnight,  attended  only  by  his 
faithful  dog,  and  after  an  absence  of  some 
hours,  to  return  with  a  mind  disordered 
bordering  on  a  state  of  frenzy.     This  ap- 
peared the  more  singular,  as  the  storm  of 
passion  had  long  ceased  to  rankle  in  his 
breast,  and  the  ardour  of  youth  was  ab- 
sorbed in  years,  and  a  tedious  course  of 
mental  suffering.      Whatever  may  have 
been  his  feelings  of  resentment  towards 
the  authors  of  his  misery,  the  influence  of 
age  had  softened  them  down  into  that  pen- 
.  sive  melancholy  which  remembers  wrongs 
only  as  a  cause  of  grief,  and  recounts  them 
not  as  an  incentive  to  action,  but  to  exact 
that  high  tribute  of  sympathy,  which  alone 
can  minister  to  a  wounded  spirit.     The 
knowledge  of  these  facts  justified  the  infe- 
rence, that  it  must  have  required  an  unu- 
sual degree  of  excitement,  to  warp  a  bo- 
som thus  seasoned  in  affliction.    On  one 
occasion,  however,  he  was  traced  to  the 
spot  which  bad  excited  so  much  curiosity ; 
this  at  once  explained  the  cause  of  his  be- 
haviour, and  subsequently,  the  history  and 
nature  of  those  transactions  which  had 
rendered  it  so  interesting  to  him. 
[To  be  continued.] 


An  old  gentleman  who  was  defective  in 
speech,  happened  in  a  large  company  to 
be  placed  next  to  another  who  was  extreme- 
ly deaf.  The  stammering  speaker  began 
to  talk  of  his  nephew  having  purchased  a 
blood  horse  at  a  very  moderate  price.  "  A 
bhn  (blind)  horse !  a  blin  horse,  Captain, 
was  very  dear  at  that  rate ;  I  widna  gie  so 
much  money  for  three  blin  horses."  "  A 
blood  horse,  I  say/9  rejoined  the  Captain. 
"  Aye,  aye,  I  ken  well  ye  are  saying  a 
blin  horse."  A  Win*  horse  and  a  blood  horse 
was  repeated  several  times,  till  at  length 
the  Captain  started  up  in  wrath,  and  vo- 
ciferated, "  *  blood  horse,  I  say  1"  The 
deaf  man  understood  and  apologized. 


MRS.  EDGEWORTH. 
In  a  late  paper,  we  gave  some  par- 
ticulars of  the  history  of  the  late  Mr.  Edge- 
worth.      The  singular   harmony  of  bis 
family,  is  a  circumstance  highly  honoura- 
ble to  its  head,  and  eminently  instructive 
to  society.     It  is  said  to  be  an  edifying 
lesson,  to  show  by  what  means  a  man  rises 
from  an  hunible  to  an  elevated  station ;  to 
exhibit  his  progress    from  obedience  to 
command,  from  ignorance  to  knowledge, 
from  obscurity  to  fame;  to  illustrate  the 
talent  by  which  he  surpasses  his  competi- 
tors or  baffles  his  enemies,  the  patience 
with  which  he  waits  for  opportunity,  the 
discernment  with  which  he  seizes,  and  the 
use  which  he  makes  of  it.     But  it  appears 
to  us,  yet  more  useful,  to  show  the  manner 
in  which  domestic  happiness  is  preserved ; 
to  show  how  kind  feelings  are  mutually 
cherished ;  how  envy,  jealousy,  and  strife 
are  banished  from  the  wise  man's  home ; 
how  no  talent,  nor  exclusive  property  or  pri- 
vilege, are  made  occasinos  of  ill  will  3  but 
how  all  interests  may  be  reconciled ;  and 
the  various  abilities,  virtues,  and  accom- 
plishments, of  opposite  sexes,  different  ages, 
tastes,  and  dispositions,  may  form  the  bond 
of  union  to  a  numerous  family,  and  con- 
stitute the  charm  of  their  intercourse,  and  an 
attraction  to  their  society.   This  is  a  lesson 
of  more  general  application  than  the  former. 
Eminent  success  can  be  the  lot  of  few  5  life 
is  emphatically  a  race.  Few  can  gain  lau- 
rels. But  though  our  condition  is  a  perpetual 
struggle  with  events,  it  need  not  be  a  bitter 
or  a  cold-hearted  communication  with  one 
another.  Candour,  generosity,  confidence, 
and  knowledge,  thrown  into  the  common 
stock  of  a  family,  how  numerous  or  com- 
plicated soever  its  relations,  will  excite  em- 
ulation in  good  offices  j  will  furnish  common 
and  interesting  pursuits;  will  multiply  ideas 
sweeten  and  enliven  conversation,  and  so 
enlighten  the  minds  of  every  individual,  that 
each  will  discern  and  estimate,  and/ee/  the 
merit  of  all.  The  attention  of  all  will  be  di- 
rected to  the  general  good,  and  to  those 
sources  of  improvement,  which  withdraw 
the  mind  from  occasions  of  succession,  from 
schemes  of  selfishness,  or  habits  of  conten- 
tion. The  felicity  derived  from  general  in- 
telligence, and  comprehensiveness  of  views, 
may  be  experienced  by  those  whose  for- 
tune cannot  be  advanced  by  enterprise,  or 
whose  learning  cannot  be  augmented  by 
application.    The  example  of  Mr.  Edge- 
worth's  family,  if  imitated,  shed  lustre 


upon  the  highest  station,  or  may  give  beatt- 
ty  to  the  lowliest  cottage,  and  relish  to  the 
simplest  meal. 

The  following  tribute  of  respect'to  Mrs. 
Edgeworth,  from  her  step-daughter,  exhi- 
bits both  in  a  light,  in  which  we  should 
ever  rejoice  to  behold  those  who  sustain 
similar  relations. 

u  My  father,"  says  his  female  biogra- 
pher, "  was  past  fifty  years,  when  he  was 
left  a  third  time  a  widower,  with  a  num&* 
rous  family  by  different  wives :  four  sons 
and  five  daughters  living  with  him ;  some 
of  them  grown  up,  others  very  young — the 
youngest  but  three  years  old — two  of  the 
daughters  fourteen  and  sixteen,  just  at  the 
age  when  a  mother's  care  is  of  most  im- 
portance. Besides  his  children,  two  sisters 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Edgeworth  had  resided 
with  ns  for  several  years.  Though  they 
had  friends  and  near  connexions  in  Eng- 
land, lor  whom  they  felt  high  esteem,  they 
had  remained  in  Ireland  with  us,  and  they 
formed  part  of  this  large  family,  attached 
to  them  by  ties  of  kindred,  and  by  feelings 
of  gratitude  and  esteem." 

"  Many  years  previous  to  this  time,  in 
the  summer  of  1774,  when  he  was  just 
married  to  Miss  Honora  Sneyd,  in  the  bri- 
dal visit  which  they  paid  at  Blaek  Castle  to 
my  father's  favourite  sister,  Mrs.  Ruxton, 
they  met  at  her  house  Dr.  Beaufort,  his 
wife,  and  daughter.  Dr.  Beaufort's  name 
is  well  known  to  the  British  public  as  the 
author  of  our  best  map  of  Ireland,  and 
most  valuable  memoir  on  the  Topography, 
and  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  State  of  this 
country.  He  is  still  better  known  in  Ire- 
land as  an  excellent  clergyman,  of  a  liberal 
spirit,  and  conciliating  manners,  and  as  a 
man  of  taste  and  literature.  My  father 
was  much  pleased  with  him,  and  desired  to 
cultivate  his  acquaintance.  The  daughter, 
who  was  with  Dr.  Beaufort  on  this  visit, 
was  a  little  child  of  six  years  old,  in  a 
white  frock  and  pink  sash  :  her  image  was 
fixed  in  my  father's  recollection  1>y  a 
question  that  occurred, '  whether  her  mother 
did  or  did  not  spoil  her  ?' 

This  little  child  was  the  future  Mrs. 
Edgeworth  ;  and  her  daughter-ia||w  thus 
interestingly  describes  her  first  presenta- 
tion as  a  bride  to  the  anxious  family  as- 
sembled to  receive  her : 

"  On  her  first  entrance  and  appearance 
that  evening  I  can  recollect  only  the  general 
impression,  that  it  was  quite  natural,  with- 
out effort  or  pretension.     The  chief  thing 
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remarkable  was,  that  she,  of  whom  we  were 
all  thinking  so  much,  seemed  to  think  so 
little  of  herself. 

"A  more  trying  situation  for  a  wife 
could  hardly  be  imagined,than  that  in  which 
she  was  now  placed.  She  knew,  that  ia 
the  minds  of  all  who  surrounded  her — sons, 
daughters,  and  sisters-in-law,  old  associa- 
tions and  present  feelings,  though  not  averse 
to  her  individually,  must  be  painfully  af- 
fected by  the  first  introduction  of  a  new 
wife  and  mother.  She  was  aware,/  that 
points  of  comparison  must  continually  re- 
cur with  those  who  had  been  much  beloved 
or  highly  admired.  Love  and  sorrow  for 
their  late  mother  were  still  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  her  own  children ;  while  ever 
present  to  the  memory  of  others  of  the 
family,  and  of  traditional  power  over  the 
imagination,  was  the  character  of  one 
highly  gifted  and  graced  with  every  per- 
sonal and  mental  endowment — the  more 
than  celebrated,  the  revered  Honora ! 
Knowing  and  feeling  all  this — and  who 
could  know  or  feel  it  more? — my  father 
seemed  neither  embarrassed  nor  anxious 
for  his  present  wife;  not  imprudently  im- 
patient to  have  her  admired  or  beloved  by 
his  family. 

"  Soon  after  this  marriage,  things  and 
persons  found  themselves  in  their  proper 
places  ;  and  the  fear  of  change,  which  had 
perplexed  numbers,  was  gradually  dispel- 
ed.  The  sisters  of  the  late  Mrs.  Edge- 
worth,  those  excellent  aunts  (Mrs.  Mary 
and  Charlotte  Sneyd,)  instead  of  returning 
to  their  English  friends  and  relations,  re- 
mained at  Edgeworth-Town.  This  was 
an  auspicious  omen  to  the  common  people 
in  our  neighbourhood,  by  whom  they  were 
universally  beloved — it  spoke  well,  they 
said,  for  the  new  lady.  In  his  own  ramily, 
the  union  and  happiness  she  would  secure 
was  soon  felt  5  but  her  superior  qualities, 
her  accurate,  knowledge,  judgment,  and 
abilities,  in  decision  and  in  action,  appear- 
ed only  as  occasions  arose  and  called  for 
them.  She  was  found  always  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and  superior  to  the  expectation. 
The  power  and  measure  of  her  efficient 
kindness,  could  never  be  calculated,  and 
was  never  fully  known  to  each  individual 
of  iter  family,  till  by  that  individual  it  was 
most  wanted. 

"  This  Jady,  thank  God,  is  still  living  ! 
and,  thank  God,  still  living  with  us.  No 
one  can  disdain  flattery  more  than  she 
does,  or  than  I  do.    It  is  unworthy  of  her 


and  of  myself.  She  will  see  this  before  it 
is  printed,  and  I  am  aware,  that  though 
she  will  be  certain  that  I  think  and  feel 
what  I  say,  she  will  at  first  wish  that  this 
page  should  be  suppressed;  but  I  claim 
from  her  affection  to  my  father,  the  right 
to  state  opinions  and  facts  necessary  to  do 
justice  to  his  judgment  and  his  character- 
essential  to  prove  that  he  did  not,  late  in 
his  life,  marry  merely  to  please  his  own 
fancy,  but  that  he  chose  a  companion 
suited  to  himself,  and  a  mother  fit  for  his 
family.  This,  of  all  the  blessings  we  owe 
to  him,  has  proved  the  greatest." 


THE  BRONZE  STATUTE. 

(From  the  European  Magazine.) 

Count  Lieuwen,  a  favourite  officer  in 
the  service  of  the  deceased  king  of  Prus- 
sia, had  under  his  special  patronage  and 
tuition,  a  young  engineer  of  high  talent, 
whose  advancement  to  his  notice  had  been 
solely  due  to  his  merits.  His  battalion, 
led  by  the  Austrian  General  Clairfait,  then 
on  his  march  through  the  Low  Countries 
towards  France,  was  ordered  to  surprise  a 
small  village  on  the  frontiers  in  the  enemy's 
possession.  In  the  middle  of  the  night, 
young  Ewald  entered  his  commander's  tent 
and  informed  him  that  a  negotiation  had 
been  begun  by  the  chief  magistrate  of  this 
district,  to  admit  the  Prussian  soldiers  into 
an  ambuscade,  by  which  they  might  sur- 
round the  French  stationed  in  the  village 
of  Altheim,  and  put  them  to  the  sword. 
"  Sir,"  he  added,  "  I  am  acquainted  with 
a  path  through  the  thicket  that  skirts  the 
church-yard  ;  and  by  leading  fifty  chosen 
men  through  it,  we  may  enclose  the  farm 
and  outhouses  in  which  these  Frenchmen 
lodge,  and  force  tbem  to  surrender,  with- 
out the  baseness  of  entering  their  host's 
gates  in  groupes  disguised  as  travellers, 
and  massacring  them  in  their  sleep.  This 
vile  provost  has  made  the  offer  in  hopes  of 
a  reward,  for  which  he  conditions  private- 
ly, heedless  of  the  bloodshed  and  ravage  J 
which  our  soldiery  would  spread  among 
the  poor  villagers  in  the  blindness  of  their 
fury."  "  Touare  right/'  replied  the  Count, 
"  and  it  would  be  well  to  gain  this  advan- 
tageous post  without  disgrace  to  our  cha- 
racters as  Prussian  soldiers,  or  outrage  to 
the  unoffending  natives.  Through  whose 
means  did  this  honourable  offer  come? 
For  I  suspect  the  communicant  is  willing 
to  share  the  reward  ?"  The  young  engi- 
neer .cast  down  his  eyes,  and  answered 


after  a  short  and  graceful  hesitation,  "  He 
is  my  enemy,  my  lord — forgive  me  if  I  do 
not  name  him." 

Count  Lieuwen's  brow  grew  smooth. — 
"Well,  Lichtenstein,"  he  said  with  a  tone  of 
familiarity  he  seldom  used,  except  when 
his  heart  was  touched — "  well ; — there  will 
be  no  surer  way,  I  see,  to  secure  both 
our  military  credit,  and  this  poor  village 
from  plunder,  than  to  give  you  the  com- 
mand of  the  affair.  Choose  your  comrades, 
and  conduct  them.  But  how  is  it  that 
you  know  the  avenues  of  this  obscure  place 
so  well?" 

Ewald  was  silent  a  few  moments,  only 
because  he  was  conscious  of  feelings  likely 
to  make  his  voice  less  firm.  When  he  had 
stifled  them  he  replied.  "To  you  who 
know  my  humble  birth,  and  have  remedied 
it  so  kindly  by  your  patronage,  I  need  not 
be  afraid  to  confess  this  village  was  my 
birth-place,  and  that  farm  which  the  pro- 
vost intends  to  deliver  up  to-night  for  the 
purpose  of  massacre  and  riot,  is,  or  was — " 
He  could  not  add  his  meaning,  but  Count 
Lieuwen  felt  it.  Brushing  a  tear  hastily 
from  his  eyes,  the  old  soldier  bade  him 
take  his  detachment,  and  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  place  in  the  manner  he  deemed 
fittest.  Ewald  departed  instantly,  and  re- 
turned in  the  rooming  to  announce  his 
complete  success  without  loss  tt)  the  in- 
habitants, and  without  the  escape  of  a 
single  Frenchman.  The  Count,  delighted 
with  the  important  result  of  the  affair,  and 
with  the  generous  spirit  it  had  exhibited, 
offered  his  young  lieutenant  a  thousand 
crowns,  the  sum  for  which  the  treacherous 
provost  had  negociated,  gallantly  saying, 
his  sovereign  would  more  willingly  pay  it 
as  the  recompense  of  a  hazardous  and  well- 
performed  duty,  than  as  the  premium  of  a 
traitor.  "  If,"  said  the  lieutenant,  modest- 
ly, "  your  lordship  thinks  this  poor  village 
worth  a  thousand  crowns  to  his  majesty,  I ' 
pray  you  to  consider  them  due  to  my  se- 
nior officer  Dorffen : — Your  personal  kind- 
ness induced  you  to  wave  his  right,  and 
to  give  me  the  command  of  last  night's  af- 
fair ;  yet  it  is  just  that  he  should  have  the 
price  of  what  he  deserved  to  win."  "  He 
shall  have  it,"  answered  Lieuwen,  com- 
pressing his  lips  sternly  5  "  but  I  now 
know  who  would  have  bought  what  you 
have  won  honestly." 

The  first  care  of  this  brave  veteran  on 
his  return  to  Berlin,  was  to  lay  the  circunir 
stances  of  this  fact  before  the  king:    The 
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consequence  was  Ewald's  promotion;  and 
before  the  war  ceased,  he  rose  to  a  rank 
even  higher  than  Count  Lieuwen ;  and  the 
last  favour  his  old  commander  asked  at 
court  was,  that  his  adopted  son  might  be 
appointed  his  successor  in  the  fortress  of 
Plauen,  which  his  age  rendered  him  averse 
to  govern  longer.  This  high  distinction 
was  granted 5  and  the  king,  to  suit  the 
new  governor's  title  to  his  important  office, 
added  the  rank  of  Baron,  to  the  Cross  of 
the  Black  Eagle  already  worn  by  Ewald 
de  Liechtenstein.  These  unexpected  ho- 
nours did  not  alter  the  temper  of  the  young 
hero.  But  when  he  had  offered  his  grate- 
ful obeisance,  he  solicited  permission  to 
absent  himself  one  month  before  he  as-' 
sumed  his  new  duties.  Count  Lieuwen's 
friendship,  and  the  peaceable  state  of  the 
country,  made  the  royal  assent  easy,  and 
Ewald  de  Lichtenstein  left  Berlin  to  dedi- 
cate this  abort  interval  to  his  private  hap- 
piness. 

But  Ewald,  with  all  the  splendour  of 
his  professional  success,  had  not  altered 
the  humility  of  that  private  happiness.  He 
had  no  hope  so  dear  as  to  return  to  the 
little  village  of  Altheim,  which  ten  years 
before  he  had  preserved  from  destruction; 
and  to  reclaim  the  farmer's  daughter  with 
whom  tne,fet  affections  of  his  boyhood 
bad  been  ejtfhanged.    During  the  various 
and  busy  vicissitudes  of  a  soldier's  life,  no 
correspondence  had  been  possible,  and  he 
tod  time  to  snatch  only  a  short  interview 
when  he  entered  the  village  with  a  hostile 
detatchment.    He  took  with  him  one  at- 
tendant, a  soldier  of  his  own  regiment, 
but  unacquainted   with    his    birth-place, 
though  sufficiently  attached  to  his  person 
to  insure  the  secrecy  he  required ;  not  from 
mean  fear  of  exposing  his  humble  origin, 
but  from  a  generous  wish  to  avoid  display- 
ing his  new  and  self-acquired  greatness. 
His  servant  had  orders  to  make  no  men- 
tion of  his  name  or  rank  when  he  arrived 
at  his  place  of  destination,  and  the  little 
village  of  Altheim  came  in  sight  in  all  the 
beauty  of  a  summer  evening,  and  a  happy 
man's  imagination.     As  he  entered  it, 
however,  he  perceived  that  several  cotta- 
ges were  in  ruins,  and  the  farm  where  Jo- 
sephine had  lived  was  half  unroofed,  and 
its  garden  full  of  grass.     Ewald's  heart 
misgave  htm,  and  his  servant  went  on  be- 
fore to  inquire  who  occupied  it.    Schwartz 
brought  his  master  intelligence  that  the 
niece  of  the  former  occupier  had  married 


a  farmer,  whose  speculations  bad  ended  in 

mnkeeping  with  bat  tittle  success.    There 

was  no  other  inn ;  and  if  there  had  been 

Ewald,  notwithstanding  his  heart- 


one, 

burnings,  would  have  chosen  this.    He  re- 
newed his  cautions  to  his  servant,  and  en- 
tered the  miserable  house,  where  the  mas- 
ter sat  surlily  smoking  his  pipe  in  a  kitch- 
en with  broken  windows,  and  a  hearth  al- 
most cold.    To  his  courteous  request  for 
accommodation,  this  man,  whose  suitable 
name  was  Wolfenbach,  hardly  returned 
an  answer,  except  throwing  him  the  rem- 
nant of  a  chair,  and  calling  loudly  at  the 
door  for  his  wife.    A  woman  in  wretched 
apparel,  bending  under  a  load  of  sticks, 
crept  from  a  ruined  outhouse,  and  came 
fearfully  towards  him.    "Bring  a  faggot, 
drone,  and  cook  some  fish,"  said  her  ruf- 
fian   husband — "  where  is  the    bread  I 
bought  this  morning,  and  the  pitcher  of 
milk?"— "  There  was  but  little  milk/' 
she  answered,  trembling,  "  and  I  gave  it 
to  our  child."    "  Brute,  ideot !"  he  mut- 
tered with  a  hideous  oath,  and  pushed  her 
forwards  by  a  blow  which  Ewald's  heart 
felt.    That  moment  would  have  discover- 
ed him  if  the  innkeeper  had  not  left  the 
house  to  attend  his  servant;  and  Ewald, 
as  he  looked  again  on  Josephine's  face,  had 
courage  enough  to  restrain  a  confession 
which  would  have  aggravated  her  misery. 
Perhaps  she  had  been  left  desolate— per- 
haps her  husband  had  been  made  brutal 
by  misfortune— at  all  events,  he  had  no 
right  to  blame  a  marriage  which  circum- 
stances had  not  permitted  him  to  prevent. 
She  might  have  had  no  alternative  between 
it  and  disgrace,  or  Wolfenbach  might  have 
possessed  and  seemed  to  deserve  her  choice 
better  than  himself.    This  last  thought 
held  him  silent,  as  he  sat  with  his  face  sha- 
ded near  the  fire.    Josephine  took  but  one 
glance  at  him,  and  another  at  the  cradle 
where  a  half-starved  infant  lay,  before  she 
began  her  humble  labour  to  prepare  a  sup- 
per.   Ewald  attempted  to  say  something, 
but  &jin  voice,  hoarse  with  emotion,  ap- 
peared unknown  to  her,  and  she  turned 
away  with  a  look  of  repressed  pride  and 
shame.    Yet  as  she  could  not  but  observe 
the  earnest  gaze  of  the  stranger,  her  cheek 
flushing  with  conscious  recollection,  reco- 
vered part  of  its  former  beauty,  and  Ewald 
had  taken  the  infant  on  his  knee  when 
Wolfenbach  returned.  His  guest  overcame 
the  horror  which  almost  impelled  him  to 


so  debased,  intending  to  convey  into  its 
cradle  some  aid  for  the  unhappy  mother, 
which  might  suffice  to  comfort  her  wants 
without  betraying  the  giver.  Hw  hid  a 
parse  of  gold  within  its  wrapper,  and  gave 
it  back  to  Josephine;  while  the  father 
murmuring  at  such  pests,  rebuked  her  slow 
cookery.  But  Ewald  could  not  eat ;  and 
tasting  the  flask  to  propitiate  the  brutal 
landlord,  withdrew  to  the  bed  meant  for 
him,  and  was  seen  no  more. 
(TobecoatwuedJ 
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THE  M1SCELLANIST,  No.  XH 
DKeita  noo  prohibere, 


To  wink  at  crime;  is  to  become  a  sharer  in  it. 

Virtue  is  the  only  secure  foundation  of 
national  prosperity.    It  His  the  mind  whit 
those  high  feelings,  and  with  all  those  no* 
ble  sentiments  which  form  the  glory  of  the 
human  character.    Such  feelings  have  in 
every  age  animated  the  bieasts  of  those  who 
are  truly  great  and  truly  patriotic.    If  we 
take  a  review  of  those  nations  which  have 
once  been  eminent  and  powerful  on  the 
earth,  we  will  see  that,  as  long  as  they 
were  guided  by  the  principles  of  virtue, 
they  enjoyed  prosperity  and  increased  in 
power ;  but  as  soon  as  luxury  and  vice  had 
corrupted  their  manners,  from  that  moment 
their  strength  declined,  and  maiks-  of  disso- 
lution became  evident.    It  would  be  need- 
less to  bring  forward  examples — search  the 
volumes  of  history ;  they  are  written  on 
every  page— look  around  upon  the  coun- 
tries of  the  earth ;  they  were  once  inhabit- 
ed by  other  nations— nations,  which  rose 
into  eminence  by  the  practice  of  virtue, 
which  have  sunk  into  nothing  by  the  influ- 
ence of  vice. 

.  The  ill  effects  that  would  result  from 
suffering  vice  to  increase  among  a  people, 
were  quickly  perceived,  and  it  was  for  the 
sake  of  stopping  its  progress,  that  laws 
were  first  made.  Men  saw,  that  without 
restraint,  crimes  would  increase  to  an  enor- 
mous degree  5  that  the  ties  of  civil  society 
would  be  broken,  and  its  charms  destroyed. 
They  saw  that  private  property  could  not  be 
secured ;  that  the  weak  would  fall  a  prey  to 
the  strong 5  that  virtue  would  be  oppressed, 
and  that  vice  would  predominate.    Hence, 

r as  the  magistrate  is  appointed  to  advance 

{throw  from  him  the  offspring  of  a  ruffian [} the  interests  of  his  country,  and  as  the 
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best  method  t>f  doing  this  is  to  restrain 
vice,  it  is  his  principal  duty  to  take  charge 
of  the  morals  of  the  people  entrusted  to  his 
care;  to  prevent  crimes  by  the  fear  of 
punishment,  and  to  excite  praise-worthy 
deeds  by  rewarding  and  encouraging  virtue. 
This  is  a  duty  of  no  common  ,kind — but 
one  of  the  most  important  that  can  be  re- 
quired of  man.  A  person  in  authority 
does  not,  as  many  suppose,  fulfil  all  the] 
obligations  of  his  office,  if  by  his  success 
over  foreign  and  domestic  foes,  he  has 
raised  the  name  of  his  country  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth :  But  when  he  has  done 
this,  he  has  performed  but  a  small  part  of 
his  duty.  He  has  indeed  rendered  signal 
services  to  his  country  by  raising  her  na- 
tional character— but  a  national  character 
does  not  ensure  duration — a  decline  is  pro- 
duced more  frequently  by  internal,  than  by 
external  causes.  The  extensive  empire  of 
the  Romans  was  not  able  to  resist  the  influ- 
ence of  vice.  Continual  success  against 
her  enemies,  the  greatest  wealth,  the  em- 
pire of  the  world  could  not  have  prevented 
her  from  falling.  The  seeds  of  dissolution 
had  been  planted — they  had  sprung  up, 
and  had  obtained  too  deep  root  to  be 
possibly  eradicated. 

The  obligation  of  magistrates  to  restrain 
▼ice  is  increased,  when  we  consider  the 
difficulty  of  rooting  Out  evil  habits  and 


been  suffered  to  gain  strength  among  a 
people.  The  most  effective  means  of  de- 
stroying them  that  can  be  adopted  by  any 
government,  is  to  deter  from  the  commis- 
sion of  crime  by  the  fear  of  punishment. 
This  has  always  been  found  the  most  suc- 
cessful method,  and  has  always  been  used 
by  those  who  possess  the  greatest  know- 
ledge of  the  dispositions  of  men,  and  who 
consequently  know  what  is  most  efficacious 
to  restrain  vice.  The  passions  of  man  are 
by  nature  corrupt,  and  bis  heart  inclined  to 
evil,  and  unless  there  is  something  to  deter 
him  from  indulging  his  evil  inclinations,  he 
will  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  reason, 
and  will  violate  the  most  sacred  obligations 
When  the  person  who  possesses  the  chief 
authority,  winks  at  the  crimes  of  his  sub- 
jects, they  take  the  advantage,  and  indulge 
all  their  inclinations — but  as  vice  is  infec- 
tious, their  example  gradually  draws  off 
the  rest  from  the  paths  of  rectitude,  till  at 
last,  the  whole  fabric  of  virtue  falls,  and 
drags  with  it  the  pillars  of  the  state. 

THE  MISCELLANIST. 


EXTRAORDINARY  CHILDREN. 

All  ages  produce  extraordinary  children, 
who  never  verify  extraordinary  expecta- 
tions— they  die  prematurely,  or  else  stop 
short  in  the  wonderful  progress  of  intellect. 
Zerah  Colburn's  astonishing  powers  were 
matter  of  speculation  to  the  first  minds  of 
America  and  Europe.  To  bring  them  to 
uniform  exertion,  and  a  progress  commen- 
surate to  their  first  developement, ,  was  an 
interesting  object  to  persons  curious  in  as- 
certaining the  powers  of  the  human  mind. 
But  neither  Patrons  ner  Preceptors  have 
been  able  to  rear  his  subtle  and  rapidly-ope- 
rative intellect  to  productiveness,  enlarge- 
ment, and  successful  application;  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  facility 
and  extraordinary  results  of  his  infant  ra- 
tiocinations. The  last  intelligence  from  our 
young  countryman,  was  not,  that  he  was 
emulous  of  the  fame  of  Newton,  of  Play- 
fair,  or  of  Porson,  but,  that  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  gentlemen  of  the  stage,  and 
without  any  commanding  talent  for  that  vo- 
cation, had  bustled  through  the  part  of 
some  of  the  tragic  heroes.  A  boy  of  very 
remarkable  attainments,  who  is  not  record- 
ed to  have  been  a  man  of  correspondent 
distinction,  is  described  in  Evelyn's  Diary 

"  1579.  July.  There  was  now  brought 
up  to  London  a  child,  son  of  one  Mr.  Wot- 
ton,  who  both  read  and  perfectly  under- 


UTERARY  ANECDOTES. 

Comparison  betvem  FooU  and  Garrick,  by  Dr. 
-    Johnwiu 

Garrick  has  greatly  the  preference  fdr 
elegance  of  conversation ;  but  Foote  has 
greater  powers  of  entertainment.  Garrick 
is  restrained  by  principle,  but  Foote  has 
the  advantage  of  unlimited  range.  Gar* 
riek  has  some  delicacy  of  feeling :— it  is 
possible  to  put  him  out— you  may  get  the 
better  of  him ;  but  Foote  is  the  most  in- 
compressible fellow  I  ever  knew ;  when  you 
have  driven  him  into  a  comer,  and  think 
you  are  sure  of  him,  he  runs  through  be- 
tween your  legs,  or  jumps  over  your  head, 
and  so  makes  his  escape* 

Garrick  was  on  the  whole  a  good  man, 
a  decent  liver  in  a  profession  which  is  sup- 
posed to  give  indulgence  to  licentiousness, 
and  a  man  who  freely  gave  away  money 
acquired  by  himself.  He  began  the  world 
with  great  hunger  for  money ;  the  son  of  a 
half-pay  officer,  whose  study  was  to  make 
fourpexce  go  for  fourpence  halfpenny; 
but  when  he  got  money,  and  became  inde- 
pendent, he  was  iiberaL 


corrupted  manners,  after  they  have  once4  ***»*  Hebrew^  Greek,  Latin,  Arabick, 

Sytiack,  and  most  of  the  modern  languages, 
disputed  in  Divinity,  Law,  and  all  the 
Sciences ;  was  skilful  in  History  both  Ec- 
clesiastical and  Profane;  in  Politicks ;-  in 
a  word  so  universally  and  solidly  learned  at 
1 1  years  of  age,  that  he  was  looked  on  as 
a  miracle*  Dr.  Lloyd,  one  of  the  most 
deepe  learned  divines  of  this  nation  in  all 
sorts  of  literature,  with  Dr.  Burnet,  who 
had  severly  examined  him,  came  away  as- 
tonished, and  told  me  they  did  not  believe 
there  had  appeared  the  like  in  the  world. 
But  what  was  more  admirable  than  his  vast 
memory,  was  his  judgment  and  invention, 
he  being  tried  with  divers  hard  questions, 
which  required  maturity  of  thought  and 
experience.  He  was  also  dextrous  in  Chro- 
nology, Antiquities,  Mathematics.  In  sum, 
an  InleUectus  Universalis  beyond  all  that 
wek  read  of  Picus  Mfcandola  and  other 
precoce  witts." 


When  a  man  draws  himself  into  a  nar- 
row compass,  fortune  has  the  least  mark 
at  him* 


INGENIOUS  ADVICE. 

A  young  gentleman  from  one  of  the 
universities,  on  paying  a  visit  to  a  lady,  a 
relation  of  his  in  the  country;  found  her  m 
great  affliction  for  the  loss  of  a  ring  of  con- 
siderable value.  She  was  certain  that  some 
of  the  servants  must  have  got  it,  but  she 
knew  not  against  whom  the  accusation 
should  be  directed.  The  young  gentle- 
man on  hearing  the  circumstances,  under- 
took the  recovery  of  it,  provided  the  lady 
would  humour  the  stratagem  he  proposed 
to  make  out  of  it :  she  readily  consented. 
At  dinner,  therefore,  the  conversation  turn* 
ed  upon  the  loss ;  the  scholar  boasted  so 
much  of  his  skill  in  the  black  art,  that  she, 
as  they  had  previously  agreed,  desired  him 
to  exert  it  for  the  detection  of  the  person 
who  had  stolen  her  ring.  He  promised  to 
make  the  best  exertion  in  his  power,  and 
after  dinner  proceeded  to  business.  He 
ordered  a  white  cock  to  be  procured,  (no 
other  colour  would  do)  and  a  kettle  to  be 
placed  on  a  table  in  the  hall ;  the  cock,  he 
told  them,  was  to  be  put  under  the  kettle, 
adding,  all  the  servants,  one  after  another, 
were  to  touch  it,  and  that  as  the  guilty  per- 
son laid  his  hand  upon  it,  the  cock  would 
crow  three  times.  Every  thing  being 
bhus  prepared  with  the  greatest  solemnity, 
the  young  gentleman  opened  the  scene. 
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The  hill  was  darkened,  and  the  procession 
began.  As  soon  as  they  had  each  of  them 
declared  they  had  fulfilled  the  directions 
given,  and  touched  the  cock,  the  light  was 
restored,  and  the  gentleman  examined  the 
hands  of  them  all :  he  found  all  smutted 
except  those  of  one  servant,  who  had  taken 
care  not  to  touch  the  kettle,  and  was  be- 
ginning to  hug  himself  for  having  outwitted 
the  conjuror,  who  fixed  upon  the  circum- 
stance, charged  him  closely  with  the  rob- 
bery ;  as  he  could  not  deny  it,  he  fell  down 
on  bis  knees  and  asked  pardon  of  his  mis- 
tress, which  she  granted  upon  the  restora- 
tion of  the  ring.  [Kingston  Gazette. 


ANECDOTE  OF  DEAN  SWIFT. 

Dean  Swift,  standing  one  morning  at 
the  window  of  his  study,  observed  a  de- 
cent old  woman  offer  a  £aper  to  one  of  his 
servants,  which  the  fellow  at  first  refused, 
in  an  insolent  and  surly  manner.  The  wo- 
man, however,  pressed  her  suit,  with  all 
the  energy  of  distress,  and  in  the  end  pre- 
vailed. The  Dean,  whose  very  soul  was 
compassion,  saw,  felt,  and  was  determin- 
ed to  alleviate  her  misery.  He  waited 
most  anxiously  for  the  servant  to  bring  the 
paper,  but  to  his  surprise  and  indignation, 
an  hour  elapsed,  and  the  man  did  not  pre- 
sent it.  The  Dean  again  looked  out.  The 
day  was  cold  and  wet  and  the  wretched 
petitioner  still  retained  her  station,  with 
many  an  eloquent  and  anxious  look  at  the 
house.  The  benevolent  divine  lost  all  pa- 
tience, and  was  going  to  ring  the  bell, 
when  he  observed  the  servant  cross  the 
street,  and  return  the  paper,  with  the  ut- 
most gang/raid  and  indifference.  The 
Dean  could  bear  no  longer;  he  threw  up 
the  sash,  and  loudly  demanded  what  the 
paper  contained  ?  "  It  is  a  petition,  please 
your  reverence,"  replied  the  woman. 
a  Bring  it  up  rascal,"  cried  the  enraged 
Dean.  The  servant,  surprised  and  petri- 
fied, obeyed.  With  Swift,  to  know  dis- 
tress was  to  pity  it ;  to  pity,  to  relieve. 
The  poor  woman  was  instantly  made  hap- 
py, and  the  servant  almost  a*  instantly 
turned  out  of  the  doors,  with  the  following 
written  testimonial  of  his  conduct.  "  The 
bearer  lived  two  years  in  my  service,  in 
which  time  he  was  frequently  drunk  and 
negligent  of  his  duty ;  which,  conceiving 
him  to  be  honest,  I  excused  5  but  at  last 
detecting  him  in  a  flagrant  instance  of  cru- 
elty, I  discharged  him."    Sucb  were  tbe^ 


consequences  of  this  paper,  that  for  seven 
years  the  fellow  was  an  itinerant  beggar ; 
after  which  the  dean  forgave  him ;  and  in 
consequence  of  another  paper,  equally  sin- 
gular, he  was  hired  by  Mr.  Pope,  with 
whom  he  lived  till  death  removed  him. 

THE   FATHER  OF  THOMAS  A  BECKET. 

Gilbext  Becket,  father  of  Thomas  a 
Becket,  was  in  his  youth  a  soldier  in  the 
crusades ;  and  being  taken  prisoner,  be- 
came slave  to  an  Emir,  or  Saracen  Prince. 
By  degrees  he  obtained  the  confidence  of 
his  master,  and  was  admitted  to  his  com- 
pany; where  he  met  a  person  who  be- 
came more  attached  to  him  :  this  was  the 
Emir's  daughter.  Whether  by  her  means 
or  not,  does  not  appear;  but  after  some  time 
he  contrived  to  effect  his  escape.  The  la- 
dy, with  all  the  romantic  enterprise  of  love, 
followed  him.  She  knew,  it  is  said,  but 
two  words  of  his  language— London  and 
Gilbert.  By  repeating  the  former  she  ob- 
tained a  passage  in  a  vessel,  arrived  in 
England,  and  found  her  trusting  way  to 
the  metropolis.  She  then  took  to  her  other 
talisman,  and  went  from  street  to  street  pro- 
nouncing Gilbert !  A  crowd  collected 
about  her  wherever  she  went,  asking,  of 
course  a  thousand  questions ;  and  to  all  she 
had  but  one  answer — Gilbert!  Gilbert! 


or  her  determination  to  go  through  every 
street,  brought  her  at  last  to  the  one  in 
which  be  who  had  won  her  heart  in  slavery 
was  living  in  prosperous  condition.  The 
crowd  drew  the  family  to  the  window: 
his  servant  recognised  her;  and  Gilbert 
Becket  took  to  his  arms  and  his  bridal  bed 
his  far-come  Princess  with  her  solitary  fond 
word. 


THE   LATE   PRINCESS   CHARLOTTE  OF 
WALES. 

During  the  last  illness  of  an  old  female 
attendant,  formerly  nurse  to  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  she  visited  her  every  day,  sat 
by  her  bedside,  and  with  her  own  hand  ad- 
ministered the  medicine  prescribed;  and 
when  death  had  closed  her  eyes,  instead  of 
fleeing  in  haste  from  an  object  appalling  to 
the  young  and  gay  in  general,  she  remain- 
ed and  gave  utterance  to  the  compassion 
she  felt  on  viewing  the  remains  in  that  state 
from  which  majesty  itself  cannot  be  ex- 
empt. A  friend  of  the  deceased  seeing  the 
Trincess  much  affected,  said   "  V  your 


Royal  Highness  would  condescend  to  toucb 
her,  perhaps  you  would  not  dream  of  her. n 
"  Touch  her  !"  replied  the  amiable  Prin- 
cess ;  "  yes,  poor  thing,  and  kiss  her  too, 
almost  the  only  one  I  ever  kissed,  except 
my  mother  !  Then  bending  her  graceful 
head  over  the  coffin  of  her  humble  friend, 
she  pressed  her  warm  lips  to  the  clay-cold 
cheek,  while  tears  of  sensibility  flowed  from 
her  eyes. 


ANECDOTE  OF  LORD  NORTlt. 

The  deficiency  of  Lord  North's  sight 
was  to  him  productive  of  many  incon- 
veniences, both  in  and  out  of  parliament ; 
for  even  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  he  saw 
imperfectly,  and  across  the  House  of  Com- 
mons he  was  unable  to  distinguish  persons 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  or  accuracy. 
In  speaking,  walking,  and  every  motion,  it 
is  not  enough  to  say  that  he  wanted  grace  ; 
he  was  awkward. 

It  can  hardly  obtain  belief,  that  in  a  full 
House  of  Commons,  he  took  off,  on  the 
point  of  his  sword,  the  wig  of  Mr.  Wel- 
bore  Ellis,  and  carried  it  a  considerable 
way  across  the  floor,  without  ever  suspect- 
ing or  perceiving  it.  The  feet  happened  in 
this  manner.     Mr.  Ellis,  who  was  then 


She,  h«wrever,  found  it  sufficient;  chance,   Twasurer  of  tne  Navy,  and  well  advanced 
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towards  bis  seventieth  year,  always  sat  at 
the  lowest  corner  of  the  Treasury  Bench, 
a  few  feet  removed  from  Lord  North.  The 
latter  having  occasion  to  go  down  the 
house,  previously  laid  his  hand  on  his 
sword,  holding  the  chafe  of  the  scabbard 
forward,  nearly  in  a  horizontal  direction. 
Mr.  Ellis  stooping  at  the  instant  that  the 
first  minister  rose,  the  point  of  the  scab- 
bard came  exactly  in  contact  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy's  wig,  which  it  com- 
pletely took  off,  and  bore  away. 

The  accident,  however  ludicrous,  was 
wholly  unseen  by  Lord  North,  who  re- 
ceived the  first  intimation  of  it  from  the 
involuntaiy  burst  of  laughter  that  it  occa- 
sioned in  every  quarter  of  the  House.  Mr. 
Ellis,  however  without  altering  a  muscle  of 
his  countenance,  and  preserving  the  most 
perfect  gravity  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
convulsion,  having  received  back  his  wig^ 
re-adjustcd  it  to  his  head,  and  waited  pa- 
tiently till  the  House  had  recovered  from 
the  effect  of  so  extraordinary,  as  well  as  ri- 
diculous an  occunence. 
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POETRY. 


FOR  THE  LADIES    LITERARY  CABINET. 

CUi  APTAT. 

You  ask  me  why  the  unbidden  tear 
Betrays  the  grief  I  fain  would  hide, 

When  the  loud  clarion's  note  I  hear, 
Or  Victory  spreads  her  banner  wide ! 

Alas !  to  me,  the  Victor's  sword — 
The  laurel  wreath  and  nodding  plume, 

Betal  th»  blood-staiu'd  bosom  gor'd, 
And  point  me  to  the  soldier's  tomb. 

Oh !  he  was  all  that  woman's  pride 
Could  ever  wish  her  love  to  be, 

And  dearer  than  a  world  beside, 
Was  «****'s  beaming  smile  to  me. 

But  spare  me,  I  can  never  tell 
How  love's  fond  band  was  torn  away; 

Nor  dares  distracted  memory  dwell 
Upon  that  dark  disasterous  day. 

Then,  ask  not  why  I  cannot  hear 
The  martial  trump  with  tranquil  breast, 

Or  why  the  oft-forbidden  tear, 
Betrays  a  heart  by  grief  oppressed  ? 

Let  others  twine  the  laurel  wreath — 
Let  others  boast  the  warrior's  fame, 

My  pensive  lyre  shall  only  breathe 
In  numbers  wild,  my  »»***'•  name. 

CAROLINE  MATILDA. 

ON  THE  LONGEST  DAY. 

{By  Wordsworth) 

Evening  now  unbinds  the  fetters, 
Fashion'd  by  the  glowing  light ; 

All  that  breathe  are  thankful  debtors 
To  the  harbinger  of  night. 

Yet  by  some  grave  thoughts  attended, 

Eve  renews  her  calm  career; 
For  the  day,  that  now  is  ended, 

Is  the  longest  of  the  year. 

Laura !  sport,  as  now  thou  sportest, 
On  this  platform,  light  and  free  ; 

Take  thy  bliss,  while  longest,  shortest, 
Are  indifferent  to  thee! 

Who  would  check  the  happy  feeling 
That  inspires  the  linnet's  song  ? 

Who  would  stop  the  swallow,  wheeling 
On  her  pinions  swift  and  strong  ? 

Yet,  at  this  impressive  season, 
Words  which  tenderness  can  speak, 

From  the  troths  of  homely  reason, 
Might  exalt  the  loveliest  cheek. 

And,  while  shades  to  shades  succeeding, 
Steal  the  landscape  from  the  sight, 

I  would  urge  this  moral  pleading, 
Last  forerunner  of  "  Good-night!"— 

Summer  ebbs ;— each  day  that  follows 

Is  a  reflux  from  on  high; 
Tending  to  the  darksome  hollows, 

Where  the  frosts  of  winter  lie. 

He  who  governs  the  creation, 

In  his  providence  assign'd 
Such  a  gradual  declination, 

To  the  life  Of  human  kind, 


Yet,  we  mark  it  not— fruits  redden, 
Fresh  flowers  blow,  as  flowers  have  blown, 

And  the  heart  Is  loath  to  deaden 
Hopes  that  she  so  long  bath  known. 

Be  thou  wiser,  youthful  maiden! 

And,  when  thy  decline  shall  come, 
Let  not  flowers,  or  booghs  fruit-laden, 

Hide  the  knowledge  of  toy  doom. 

Now,  even  now,  ere  wrapt  in  slumber, 

Fix  thine  eye  upon  the  sea, 
That  absorbs  time,  space,  and  number! 

Look  towards  eternity ! 

Follow  thou  the  flowing  river, 
On  whose  breast  are  thither  borne, 

AH  deceived,  and  each  deceiver, 
Through  the  gates  of  night  and  morn ; 

Through  the  years'  successive  portals — 
Through  the  bounds  which  many  a  star 

Marks,  not  mindless  of  frail  mortals, 
When  the  light  returns  from  far. 

Thus  when  thou  with  time  hast  travelled 
Towards  the  mighty  gulpb  of  things, 

And  the  mazy  stream  unravell'd, 
With  thy  best  imaginings: 

Think,  if  thou  on  beauty  leanest— 

Think  how  pitiful  that  stay, 
Did  not  virtue  give  the  meanest 

Charms  superior  to  decay ! 

Duty,  like  a  strict  preoenter, 
Sometimes  frowns,  or  seems  to  frown; 

Choose  her  thistle  for  thy  sceptre, 
While  thy  brow  youth's  roses  crown. 

Grasp  h — if  thou  shrink  and  tremble, 

Fairest  damsel  of  the  green ! 
Thou  wilt  lack  the  onjy  symbol 

That  proclaims  a  genuine  queen ; 

And  ensures  those  palms  of  honour 

Which  selected  spirits  wear, 
Bending  low  before  the  Donor, 

Lord  of  Heaven's  unchanging  year  f 
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THE  EXILE'S  LAMENT. 

By  the  dark  recks,  where  the  Hudson  is  rushing, 
A  bard  of  green  Erin  pensively  rov'd, 

From  his  dim  sunken  eye  the  sad  tear  was  gushing, 
For  Erin  he  wept,  though  fallen,  yet  lov'd : — 

"  Oh,  Erin !"  he  cried,  "  fair  gem  of  the  ocean ! 

Fled  is  thy  fame,  and  shrouded  thy  glory ! 
What  heart  that  loves  thee,  but  throbs  with  emotion, 

Erin  !  to  hear  tby  heart-rending  story ! 

"  Hush'd,  hush'd,  is  the  harp  that  once  echoed  wildly 
Through  thy  green  bowers,  where  Freedom  was 
dwelling, 

Awaking  to  war,  or  else  soothing  mildly, 
Bosoms  that  sadly  with  sorrow  were  swelling. 

"  Beneath  thy  green  valleys  for  ever  repose 
The  chieftain  and  bard,  neglected  and  lone ; 

There  oft  breathes  the  sigh,  and  there  oft  the  tear 
flows, 
For,  Erin !  thy  fame  and  tby  glory  is  gone  ! 

"  Yes !  hush'd  is  the  harp— the  harp  of  my  sires ! 

It  hangs  on  the  willow,  and  sighs  to  the  blast! 
Its  notes  on  the  light-breeze  now  faintly  expires! 

It  mourns  those  bright  days  the  days  that  are  past! 


Raise,  bards  of  green  Erin!  wherever  ye  roam, 
The  song  of  lament,  of  sorrow,  and  wo ! 

For  Fame  has  departed  from  Erin,  your  home ! 
The  chieftain  and  bard  together  lies  low !" 

HORENTIU9. 

THE  DUELLIST'S  GHAVE. 

(From  the  National  Advocate.) 

Dost  thou  not  mark  yon  small  and  lonely  isle, 
That  lightly  floats  upon  the  water's  breast ; 

How  calm  and  fair  beneath  the  pale  moon's  smile, 
It  seems  upon  the  placid  wave  to  rest. 

There  is  a  gloomy  spot !  the  grass  waves  high 
And  rank,  the  noxious  weed  lifts  there  its  head. 

And  oft  the  summer  breeze  at  eve  will  sigh, 
As  if  it  meant  to  wail  the  sleeping  dead. 

It  is  a  grave! — though  not  a  single  stone, 
Or  e'en  the  gentle  swelling  of  the  ground, 

Proclaims  that  there,  forgotten  and  unknown, 
A  man  his  dreamless  resting  place  has  found. 

The  tale  is  trite— they  met  in  mortal  strife, 
Perchance  Che  injurer,  be  in  quarrel  light; 

The  penalty  was  high — it  was  his  Hfe — 
He  paid  it  cheerfully— then  sunk  in  night ! 

Ah !  no  funeral  rites  to  him  were  paid, 
Those  useless  rites  which  still  we  love  to  give; 

O'er  him  no  holy  man  a  blessing  said- 
No  mother  wept  and  pray'd  that  be  might  live. 

No  decent  shroud  enwrapped  his  bleeding  breast, 
The  corse  they  buried  where  their  victim  fell ; 

And  o'er  his  deadly  wounds  the  earth  they  prest, 
Lest  the  mate  sod  the  guilty  tale  might  tell. 

And  near  the  wave-worn  shore  he  soundly  sleeps, 
The  river  murmuring  softly  by  his  feet — 

O'er  his  low  bed  the  cold  dew  nightly  weeps, 
The  dammy  mould  his  chilly  winding-sheet. 


Ta  A  LADY, 

With  an  Artificial  Rose. 
BY  HENRY  THE   FIRST  LORD   HOLLAKP- 

Fair  copy  of  the  fairest  flower, 

Thy  colours  equal  nature's  power ; 

Thou  hast  the  rose's  blushing  hue, 

Art  full  as  pleasing  to  the  view  ; 

Go,  then,  to  Chloe's  lovely  breast, 

Whose  sweetness  can  give  all  the  rest. 

But  if  at  first  thy  artful  make 

Her  hasty  judgment  should  mistake, 

And  she  grow  peevish  at  the  cheat. 

Urge  'twas  an  innocent  deceit, 

And  safely,  too,  thou  mayest  aver 

The  first  I  ever  used  to  her. 

Then  bid  her  mark,  that  as  to  view 

The  rose  has  nothing  more  than  you  ;— 

That  so,  if  to  the  eye  alone 

Her  wondrous  beauty  she1  make  known  ;  - 

That  if  she  never  will  dispense 

A  trial  to  some  sweeter  sense : 

Nature  no  longer  we  prefer, 

Her  very  picture  equals  her. 

Then  whisper  gently  in  her  ear, 

Say  softly,  if  the  blushing  fair 

Should  to  such  good  advice  incline, 

How  much  I  wish  that  trial  mine. 

If  plans  of  public  eminence  we  trace, 
Domestic  virtues  are  its  surest  base. 
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TO  CAROLINE  MATILDA. 

And  didst  thou  dear  lady  think  sometimes  on  me, 
'Midst  those  calm  rural  fcenes  which  thy  pretence 
has  bleat: 
And  I  too,  Matilda,  thought  often  on  then 
For  it  soothes  me  to  cherish  the  thought  in  my  breast. 

I,  too,  have  Ibr  health  and  tranquility  sought, 
In  rustic  retirement,  where  quiet  should  reign  ; 

Bat,  ah !  sad  experience  this  truth  has  long  taught, 
No  scene  can  obliterate  memory's  pain. 

Yet  surely  'tis  sweet  through  the  dark  wood  to  rove, 
To  watch  the  light  shadows  that  glance  o'er  the 


To  gaze  on  the  azure  sky -smiling  above, 
Or  catch  the  last  glimpse  of  the  sun's  fading  beam, 

Tes  nature  has  charms,  whether  soft  or  sublime 
Her  wildest  recesses  are  pleasant  to  me ! 

I  can  wander  regardless  of  distance  or  time 
Ah  'tis  sweet  thus  to  wander,  unnoticed  and  free  I 

As  yet  though  the  charms  of  retirement  are  sweet, 
Tis  sweeter  retirement  with  converse  to  blenoS— 

TU  sweeter  the  eye  of  affection  to  meet 
And  to  know  that  each  pleasure  isshar'd  by  *  friend. 

A  friend !  ah,  Matilda !  the  blessing  is  rare— i 
As  the  gem  which  the  ocean's  waves  hide  from  the 
light! 

I  have  guarded  the  treasure,  and  trembled  with  fear, 
Lest  the  idol  I  worsbip'd  should  fade  from  my  sight 

For  if  in  this  world  of  misfortune  and  wo— 
There's  a  charm— or  a  light  in  my  pathway  to 
shine, 

It  is  that  which  I  feel  from  pure  sympathy's  glow 
When  I  know  there's  a  heart  beats  in  concert  with 


HARRIET. 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  9,  1840. 


September  4, 1830. 


TRADITION. 

ATove-lorn  Maid,  at  some  far  distant  time, 
Came  to  the  hidden  pool,  whose  depth i  surpass 
In  crystal  clearness  Dian's  looking-glass ; 
And,  gazing,  saw  that  rose,  which  from  the  prime 
Derives  its  name,  reflected  as  the  chime 
Of  echo  doth  reverberate  some  sweet  sound ; 
The  starry  treasure  from  the  blue  profound 
She  loug'd  to  ravish ; — shall  she  plunge,  or  climb 
The  humid  precipice,  and  seize  the  guest 
Of  April,  smiling  high  in  upper  air  ? 
Desperate  alternative !  what  fiend  could  dare 
To  prompt  the  thought  ?— Upon  the  steep  rock's  breast 
The  lonely  Primrose  yet  renews  its  bloom, 
Untouched  memento  of  her  hapless  doom  ! 


No  record  tells  of  lance  opposed  to  lance, 
Morse  charging  horse  'mid  these  retired  domains  ; 
Nor  that  their  turf  drank  purple  from  the  veins 
Of  heroes  fall'n,  or  straggling  to  advance, 
Till  doubtful  combat  issued  in  a  trance 
Of  victory,  that  struck  through  heart  and  reins, 
Even  to  the  inmost  seat  of  mortal  pains, 
And  lightened  o'er  the  pallid  countenance. 
Yet,  to  the  loyal  and  the  brave,  who  lie 
In  the  blank  earth,  neglected  and  forlorn, 
The  passing  Winds  memorial  tribute  pay; 
The  Torrents  chant  their  praise,  inspiring  scorn 
Of  power  usurp'd,— with  proclamation  high, 
And  glad  acknowledgment  of  lawful  sway. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Lad**'  Literary  Cabinet. 

Sir.— In  a  late  excursion  in  the  country,  I  was 
favoured  with  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  Female 
Department  of  "  Union  Hall  Academy"  in  Jamaica, 
and  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  pleasant  location 
and  excellent  internal  regulations  of  that  flemishing 
Seminary,  that  I  obtained  from  the  Principal,  the  en- 
closed brief  statement  far  your  interesting  "  Journal 
of  Femah  Education." 

Notwithstanding  you  have  already  directed  the  at- 
tention of  parents  and  guardians  to  several  excellent 
Seminaries  in  the  city,  there  are,  probably,  many 
who  prefer  a  healthy  village  residence  for  their 
daughters,  while  pursuing  the  interesting  task  of 
Academical  study.  To  such  the  Female  Academy 
at  Jamaica,  offers  a  situation  which  combine*  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  pleasant  rural  retreat,  with  a  course 
of  instruction,  in  most  of  the  branches  taught  in  the 
best  AAdemics  in  the  City.  Mrs.  Bartlett,  the 
Principal,  of  this  Institution,  is  a  lady  eminently 
qualified  by  talents  and  educntioo,  for  her  important 
and  responsible  task,  and  watches  over  the  welfare  of 
her  pupils,  with  maternal  solicitude,  while  she  is  as* 
sisted  in  the  labour  of  tuition,  by  teachers  of  ability, 
in  the  various  departments  of  useful  and  polite  Edu- 
cation. 

By  publishing  this  brief  notice  in  your  "  Journal 
of  Education,"  you  will  confer  an  obligation  on 

A  FRIEND  TO  MERIT. 

Long-Island. 

In  this  Seminary,  the  pupils  are  led  by  easy  gra- 
dations from  the  first  rudiments  of  knowledge  to  the 
higher  classes  of  English  Grammar,  Arithmetic, 
Penmanship,  Geography,  and  Astronomy,  with  the 
aid  of  Globes  and  Orrery ;  Composition,  Belleslei- 
tres,  French,  History,  Chronology,  Natural  History, 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  Chymistry ;  Music,  Draw- 
ing, Embroidery,  Velvet  Painting,  and  Fancy  Work, 
in  wax  and  shells. 

This  Institution,  is  conducted  by  Mrs.  Baftlett,  and 
Miss  Barnum,  and  has  been  under  the  care  and  su» 
perintendance  of  the  Trustees  of  Union  Hall  Acade- 
my, for  the  space  of  four  years,  and  is  regularly  ex* 
amined  semi-annually,  by  a  committee  appointed  for 
the  purpose.  Those  who  wish  to  learn  the  merits  of 
the  school,  are  respectfulty  referred  to  its  friends, 
Trustees,  and  patrons,  among  whom  are  the  Rev. 
Jocob  Schoonmaker,  Jamaica,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

Rev.  Henry  R.  Weed,  Eliphalet  Wickes,  Esq. 
Dr.  Thomas  Blatcuford, Jamaica;  Dr.  Daniel  Hitch- 
cock, Mr.  Isaac  Heyer,  Mr.  Cyrenus  Beers,  New* 
York. 


BOSTON  TOWN  SCHOOLS. 

The  annual  visitation  of  these  interesting  and 
flourishing  Institutions,  was  made  on  Wednesday,  by 
(he  school  committee,  accompanied  by  his  Honour 
the  Lieut.  Governor,  the  foreign  Consuls,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  many  other  distinguished  ci- 
vil and  military  officers,  ate.  The  total  number  of 
scholars  present  at  the  different  schools,  was  £203, 
being  an  increase  of  223  since  the  last  year. 

As  auxiliary  to  these  Schools  there  are  thirty-four 

Town  Primary  Schools,  in  which  children  under  7 

J  years  of  age  are  instructed  in  the  elements  of  the 


language ;  and  in  which  there  are  upwards  of  1400 
pupils.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  educated  at  the 
general  expense,  is  4019.  The  number  present  at 
the  late  examinations  was  3611,  of  which  2143  were 
boys,  and  1469  girls.  Boetan  Paper. 

Benjamin  S.  Bohrer,  of  Georgetown,  has  been 
appointed  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  in  the  Col- 
lege instituted  at  Cincinnati. 

The  Commencement  at  Cambridge  University  was 
celebrated  on  Wednesday  30th  uh.  when  fifty-six 
gentlemen  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  The  De- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  on  the 
Rev.  Asa  Messer,  President  of  Brown  Univenh) % 
and  the  Re*  William  E.  Channing  of  Boston. 

Fatal  accidents  are  continually  occurring,  by  care* 
lessness  in  the  management  of  fire-arms.  A  lovely 
girl,  Miss  Ruth  Ingalls,  aged  21  years,  was  killed  in 
Roxbury,  Mass.  last  week,  by  the  discharge  of  a 
gun.  A  young  man  was  carrying  h  through  the 
room ;  it  accidentally  went  off,  the  whole  charge  was 
lodged  in  her  breast,  and  she  expired  in  two  minutes 


MARRIED. 

At  Zioa  Church,  on  Thursday  evening  last,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Brientnell,  Mr.  Daniel  Mc  Auley,  of 
this  city,  to  Miss  Freelove  Nichols,  of  North  Hemp- 
stead, Long-Island. 

The  poet's  say,  that  love  can  bind, 
In  silken  chains,  the  willing  mind ; 
And  blest  is  he  who  lives,  to  prove 
The  happy  bondage  of  Frm-Love. 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  31st  nit.  by  the  Rev 
Doct.  Kuypers,  Mr.  Robert  Lane,  of  the  house  of 
Arnold  and  Lane,  to  Miss  £.  M.  Van  Zandt,  eldest 
daughter  of  Gen.  P.  Van  Zandt,  aU  of  0ns  city. 

On  Saturday  evening  met,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Feltus, 
Mr.  William  L.  Hallam,  to  Miss  Mara*  R.  Rhodes, 
daughter  of  Capt.  Wm.  F.  Rhodes  deceased. 

On  Saturday  evening  last,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Phoe- 
bus, Mr.  William  Crosley,  of  Philadelphia,  to  Miss 
Elba  Peters,  ot  this  city. 

At  Richmond,  Daniel  Trueheart,  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Richmond  Compiler,  to  Mas  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Mr.  John  Seebrooke. 

At  Charleston,  Levi  S.  D.  Lynn,  Esq.  to  Miss  Re- 
becca DX.  Motta,  daughter  of  the  late  Isaac  DX 
Motta. 


DIED. 


Mr 


On  the  7th  inst.  at  1  o'clock  in  the  i 
David  S.  Armstrong. 

On  the  sixth  inst.  after  a  lingering  illness,  Mrs* 
Margaret  Gilkison,  aged  73  years. 

On  the  sixth  inst.  Mrs  Leviner  Velsor,  aged  76 
years. 

On  the  sixth  inst*  after  a  short  illness,  William  H. 
Smith,  aged  72  years. 

Suddenly,  on  Thursday  last,  at  Hackensack,  near 
Poughkeepsie,  Mrs.  Hester  Williamson  of  this  city. 

At  New-Haven,  Con.  on  Friday  evening,  Miss  Ju- 
lia Forbes,  aged  20 ;  on  Saturday  evening,  Miss 
Adeline  Forbes,  aged  IB ;  and  Mary-Ann  Forbes, 
aged  16— all  daughters  of  Mr.  Jehiel  Forbes. 
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T 
TOR  THE  LADfEs'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

RICHARD  WALMSLEY. 

At  that  crisis  of  the  French  war,  when 
its  ravages  knew  no  bounds  but  the  want 
of  opposition,  and  when  resistance  was 
sought  after  with  the  furious  vengeance, 
and  blood-thirsty  enthusiasm  of  savages, 
Richard  Walmsley  resided  on  the  banks  of 
— —  creek,  nearly  opposite  the  dwell* 
ing  of  a  substantial  Dutch  settler.  He  had 
hhnself  just  emigrated  from  the  province 
of  Massachusetts,  and  the  facility  with 
which  a  New-Englander  establishes  him- 
self upon  an  uncultivated  tract,  was  in 
this  instance  attended  with  peculiar  success. 
The  little  farm  of  which  he  had  possessed 
hhnself  was  found  susceptible  of  every 
improvement — he  rose  early,  and  ate  the 
"  bread  of  carefulness/'  and  in*  a  short 
time,  found  himself  surrounded  with  every 
comfort,  and  even  with  some  of  the  luxu- 
ries of  life.     Independence  in  those  days 
was  extremely  simple,  and  maintained  with 
its  fuU  force  and  vigour ;  it  was  attended 
with  a  hardihood  of  body  and  physical 
force  capable  of  asserting  its  rights,  and 
least  of  all  was  it  incumbered  with  the 
gaudy  appendages  of  the  present  time. 

The  first  subduer  of  the  wilderness,  looks 
back  with  a  grateful  feeling  to  the  hours  of 
peril,  of  pain,  and  of  privation,  endured 
by  him  in  bringing  it  forward,  and  making 
it  "  to  blossom  as  the  rose."  The  elevat- 
ed pride  and  determined  enterprise  with 
which  he  first  "laid  the  axe  unto  the  root," 
are  succeeded  by  a  period  of  tranquil  enjoy- 
ment rendered  doubly  happy  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  labour  at  an  end ;  but  it  is 
wrought  into  a  high  and  feverish  anger, 
if  bis  domain  be  invaded,  and  is  changed 
iato  a  dreadful  desperation  if  it  be  deso- 
lated. 

Richard  was  of  a  good  family  in  New- 
England,  and  sought  his  fortune  abroad 
more  from  the  enterprising  spirit  so  com- 
mon to  his  -countrymen,  than  from  neces- 
sity.. He  had  inherited  a  boldness  of  cha- 
racter well  calculated  to  dare  die  wilds  of 
the  western  world,  and  to  penetrate  undis- 
mayed the  profound  depths  of  the  forest. 
Nothing  could  equal  the  satisfaction  with 
which  he  first  placed  his  foot  upon  ground 


never  before  trodden  by  man,  and  broke 
a  solitude  then  first  interrupted  by  a  hu- 
man being. 

He  was  followed  in  his  retirement  by 
an  old  domestic  of  his  father's  household. 
Seclusion  for  him  possessed  many  charms, 
and  he  sought  it  for  those  charms  only; 
the  old  man,  however,  had  been  his  atten- 
dant in  childhood,  and  was  now  frequently 
useful  in  giving  long  recitals  of  his  boyish 
exploits.  But  there  was  a  still  higher 
source  of  enjoyment — his  Dutch  neighbour 
had  five  daughters,  all  of  them  well-favour- 
ed, but  the  third  in  particular  was  singu- 
larly beautiful.  She  possessed  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  the  simple  graces  so  enchant- 
ing in  rural  life,  with  a  heart  as  guileless 
and  as  pure  as  the  dews  of  the  eventide. 
She  bad,  moreover,  under  the  tuition  of 
Richard,  acquired  a  refinement  of  thought 
and  dignity  of  manners,  considerably  above 
her  rustic  habits.  It  is  quite  unnecessary, 
however,  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  all  those 
amiable  feelings  which  so  strongly  endear- 
ed them  to  each  other,  or  of  those  estima- 
ble qualities  which  rendered  their  fate  so 
deplorable,  but  will  proceed  with  our  nar- 
rative. 

On  a  fine  summer's  evening  as  Richard 
was  sitting  in  the  door  of  his  cottage,  he 
was  suddenly  alarmed  by  several  piercing 
shrieks,  succeeded  by  a  number  of  discor- 
dant yells,  and  in  an  instant  by  a  vivid  il- 
lumination of  the  heavens.  At  that  time, 
it  was  a  signal  not  to  be  mistaken — he 
rushed  into  the  house,  seised  his  musket, 
and  flew  to  the  scene  of  destruction ;  the 
old  man  receiving  a  momentary  impulse, 
followed  with  precipitation.  As  often  as 
he  had  heard  of  these  incarsions,  and  as 
frequently  as  they  had  been  described  to 
him,  he  had  never  yet  conceived  any  thing 
like  an  adequate  idea  of  the  scene,  and 
the  reality  now  burst  upon  him  like  an 
overwhelming  torrent.  The  late  abode  of 
happiness  was  now  become  desolate,  and 
its  inhabitants  scattered  over  the  face  of 
the  earth,  or  crushed  beneath  the  ruins  of 
their  dwelling.  There  was  room  for  hope 
in  the  first  instance,  but  thafe  the  latter  was 
more  probably  the  case,  they  were  soon 
convinced.  The  first  object  that  attracted 
his  attention,  was  one  of  the  females,  hor- 


ribly mutilated,  lying  near  the  water;  he 
looked  at  her,  saw  her  gasp  for  breath, 
and  proceeded  onwards.  He  had  advanced 
but  a  few  steps,  however,  before  he  saw 
another  reel,  and  sink  exhausted  on  a  tuftf 
of  grass ;  the  form  was  too  familiar  to  him 
to  admit  of  doubt,  and  at  that  moment 
every  restraint  to  his  feelings  gave  way — 
rage,  fury,  and  despair  glared  forth  from 
his  distorted  features  in  frightful  succession ; 
but  after  an  examination,  the  young  lady 
was  found  to  be  dangerously  wounded,  but 
not  past  recovery. 

The  continual  state  of  alarm  in  which 
the  country  was  held  by  the  frequent  in- 
roads of  the  Indians,  rendered  it  necessary 
for  the  inhabitants  at  some  distance  from 
the  frontier,  to  be  constantly  prepared  for 
active  service,  and  to  concert  measures  for 
their  mutual  safety;  the  light  of  the  con- 
flagration, therefore,  soon  brought  to  the 
spot  a  considerable  number  of  armed  men, 
ready  and  anxious  for  the  pursuit.  But 
the  proverbial  cunning  of  the  enemy,  die* 
tated  extreme  cavtten  m  «U  proceedings 
against  them,  and  required  no  smalldegree 
of  subtlety  in  return  to  give  efficiency  to 
their  plans,  and  to  escape  the  numerous  toils 
they  were  certain  of  encountering.  Most 
of  them,  indeed,  had  acquired  a  practical 
knowledge  of  Indian  tactics,  and  some 
were  acquainted  by  sorrowful  experience 
with  their  mode,  of  warfare;  but  the 
known  prudence  and  foresight  of  Richard, 
added  to  his  undaunted  conduct,  gave  him 
the  precedence,  and  in  a  hasty  council 
they  appointed  him  their  leader.  It  was 
impossible  fully  to  digest  a  plan  of  ope- 
rations, where  so  much  depended  upon  cir-  . 
cumstance,  and  the  incidents  of  a  moment ; 
but  after  gaining  what  information  they" 
could  from  the  vague  suppositions,  and 
delirious  conjectures  of  the  wounded  girl, 
they  confided  her  to  the  care  of  the  old 
man,  and  immediately  set  out  on  an  enter- 
prise fraught  with  danger. 

The  Indians  well  aware  of  the  promp- 
titude evinced  by  the  whites  in  retaliating, 
[made  their  destruction  the  work  of  an 
instant,  and  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  flames 
raging  without  the  probability  of  being 
extinguished  by  accident,  left  thotrest  to 
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the  mercy  of  the  element,  and  commenced 
a  precipitate  retreat.  Our  party  could 
hardly  mistake  their  rout  ;  the  dreadful 
blackness  of  the  woods  which  skirted  upon 
the  estate  they  had  just  destroyed,  told 
well  with  souls  that  could  perpetrate  such 
a  deed,  and  its  dark  recesses  were  the  only 
coverts  that  could  afford  them  immediate 
refuge.  By  some  vestiges  of  a  recent 
march  that  were  discovered,  and  a  few 
t^igs  bent  in  a  particular  direction,  they 
became  fully  persuaded  that  the  Indians 
were  making  for  a  pass  in  the  mountains, 
which  if  they  could  gain  before  them,  would 
give  a  decided  advantage  over  a  force 
greatly  superior  to  their  own  in  numbers. 
The  savages  without  doubt,  would  pursue 
their  path  through  the  woods,  to  avoid  ob- 
servation, and  to  maintain  their  favourite 
position  in  case  of  being  overtaken.  The 
whites,  from  nearly  the  same  motives 
struck  off  in  rather  a  different  direction, 
-into  a  space  of  cleared  land  leading  to 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  mountains.  Be- 
ing now  unincumbered  by  the  thick  un- 
derwood and  trees  which  before  obstructed 
their  progress,  they  quickened  their  step, 
and  by  a  forced  march  reached  the  passage 
before  daylight.  After  a  minute  examina- 
tion they  became  satisfied  that  the  enemy 
had  not  preceded  them ;  they  then  posted 
themselves  in  a  line,  and  lay  in  ambush 
waiting  their  approach.  But  it  was  a 
dreadful  pause;  the  Indians  elated  with  vic- 
tory, and  hugging  themselves  in  their  suc- 
cess, would  be  provoked  by  an  attack,  and 
dispute  the  ground  wkh  fury;  while  the 
whites  fresl^  from  the  scene  of  destruction, 
with  all  the  horrible  particulars  still  in 
their  minds,  had  taken  their  posts  with  but 
one  alternative — to  conquer  or  to  die. 
Every  thing,  however,  depended  upon  the 
onset ;  if,  by  a  well  directed  (ire,  they  could 
reduce  the  number  of  the  enemy  equal  to 
their  own,  success  would  hardly  be  doubt- 
ful ;  but  on  the  contrary,  a  single  miscar- 
riage in  the  beginning  would  jeopardize 
'  every  thing. 

(TokeeonUnutd,) 

A  clown  once  took  a  fancy  to  hear  the 
Latin  disputes  of  Doctors  at  an  university. 
He  was  asked  what  pleasure  be  could  take 
in  viewing  sneb  combattants,  when  he  could 
never  know  so  much  as  which  of  the  par- 
ties bad  the  better.—"  For  that  matter," 
replied  the  clown,  « I  a'nt  such  a  fool 
neither,  but  I  can  see  who's  the  first  that 
puts  t'other  in  a  passion." 


EDINBURGH. 

From  th*  ttmdom  Mew  Momthfy  MagaxtMC 

It  iaimpossible  for  imagination*  to  picture 
a  more  imposing  aspect  than  that  which 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  presents.  The  Scot- 
tish capital  owes  its  peculiar  charm  not  to 
the  beautiful  declivity  on  which  it  is  built, 
bounded  at  one  point  by  the  romantic 
castle,  an  &  at  the  ether  by  the  ancient  royal 
palaee  of  Helyrood  House — not  to  its 
proximity  to  the  sea,  nor  the  fantastic  con- 
tours of  the  surrounding  hills ; — but  more 
than  all,  to  the  peculiar,  manner  in  which 
two  cities,  the  old  and  the  new  town  of 
Edinburgh,  are  united  together,  represent- 
ing the  past  and  the  present,  as  it  were 
hand  in  hand.  The  singular  and  contracted 
site  of  the  old  town  would  probably  soon 
weary  the  eye}  but  the  new  town,  which 
was  commenced  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, is  in  point  of  uniformity  superior  to 
any  city  in  Europe,  and  with  regard  to  the 
beauty  of  its  public  buildings  is  inferior  to 
very  few. 

But  to  live  in  a  country  surrounded  by 
the  noblest  objects  of  nature  and  art  can 
afford  but  little  satisfaction,  when  i  is 
found  that  the  inhabitants  are  unworthy  of 
their  birth-place.  This  must  be  evident  to 
every  one  who  has  visited  Italy.  In  Rome, 
however,  a  foreigner  immediately  mixes 
with  artiste  and  people  of  taste;— in  these 
he  forget*  the  modern  Romans,  and  the 
pleasure  and  information  he  derives  from 
such  society  leave  an  impression  on  his. 
mind  which  nothing  can  efface.  But  though 
Naples  is  a  most  magnificent  city,  I  scarce- 
ly think  a  German  could  make  up  his  mind 
to  remain  there  for  any  length  of  time,  if 
be  were  excluded  from  the  society  of  artists 
and  literary  men.  How  different  is  Scot- 
land, where  the  natural  scenery  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants  equally  claim, 
our  admiration !  This  is  doubly  apparent 
to  the  traveller  who  has  just  quitted  Eng- 
land— who  has  been  repuked  by  English 
coldness—- and  who  finds,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, that  the  freest  people  in  Europe  are 
the  most  prejudiced,  and  the  most  enslaved 
by  the  chains  of  fashion,  whkh  they 
voluntarily  impose  otf  themselves.  Though 
Scotland  becomes  tvery  year  more  and 
more  amalgamated,  with  England,  and 
though  Scottish  manners  and  customs  ace 
continually  imbibing  some  portion  of  Eng- 
lish formality;  yet  poetic  feeling  in  general 
and  respect  for  themselves  as  a  nation,  their 
pure  piety,  (though  under  a  somewhat 


harsh  and  Cahriaistic  form)  their  opea 
character  from  which  every  thing  factitious 
is  banished,  and  their  hospitality  are  stilt 
the  characteristic  features  of  this  truly 
estimable  people.  This*  U  the  case  even  ia 
the  Lowlands,  where  the  intercourse  with 
England  is  greatest ;  but  it  is  particularly 
so  in  the  Highlands,  wherethe  inhabitants, 
by  their  pride  of  pure  Celtic  origin,  their 
language,  their  manners,  their  clans,  and 
many  other  causes,  are  more  shielded  from 
foreign  influence. 

It  is  very  possible  that  a  foreigner,  in- 
spired by  the  perusal  of  the  works  of 
Beattie,  Burns,  Campbell,  and,  above  all, 
Walter  Scott,  may  be  inclined,  to  attach 
high  poetic  associations  to  every  thing  he 
sees  in  Scotland ;  but  neither  my  residence* 
m  Edinburgh,  and  the  excursions  I  made 
to  various  parts  of  the  surrounding  country, 
nor  a  pedestrian*  tour  of  nearly  seven 
hundred  English  miles  through  the  High- 
lands, could  diminish  my  admiration  of  this 
charming  country  and  its  inhabitants. 

In  the  month  of  July,  Edinburgh  pre- 
sents a  spectacle  highly  interesting  and 
unique  in  its  kind.  At  this  period,  the 
races  at  Musselburgh  take  place :  I  had, 
however,  seen  the  Epsom  races  before  I 
left  London,  and  therefore  I  was  lessstrvck 
by  the  novelty  of  the  scene  than  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  spectators.  I  was  much 
interested  id  witnessing  the  competition  on 
the  great  Highland  bag-pipe,  in  which  the 
successful  candidate  receives  as  a  prize,  a 
beautifully  ornamented  set  of  pipes,  and 
the  other  competitors  are  rewarded  with  a 
certain  sum  of  money.  This  competition 
was  founded  by  the  Highland  Society,whose 
object  is  the  improvement  of  their  native 
country  in  all  that  relates  to  art,  philosophy, 
agriculture,  the  investigation  of  national' 
antiquities,  &c.  The  Scottish  bagpipe 
differs  materially  from  that  which  is  played 
in  Bohemia :  it  possesses  considerable 
eompass,  and  affords  scope  for  the  per- 
formance of  pieces  which  cannot  be  played 
on  the  latter.  It  is  the  war  instrument  of 
the  Highlanders:  its  tones  inspire  them 
with  courage  in  the  field,  and  the  melody 
of  the  pibrochs  revives  in  their  minds  the 
recollection  of  the  heroic  deed*  of  their 
forefathers. 

This  competition  takes  place  in  the 
theatre,  and  the  candidates  frequently 
come  from  the  most  remote  parts  of  Scot- 
land or  its  islands.  They  appeared  on  the 
stage  in  the  full  Highland  uniform,  and 
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each  performed  a  piece  in  his  own  peculiar 
style.     The  Highland  bagpipe  is  certainly 
not  an  instrument  calculated  for  a  theatre, 
or  any  inclosed  place ;  though  among  the 
hills,  and  at  a  suitable  distance,  as  I  hare 
frequently  heard  it,  it  is  capable  of  pro 
ducing  a  most  powerful  effect.     Still,  how- 
ever, I  have  seldom  heard  a  concert  which 
afforded  me  so  much  pleasure  as  that  which 
took  place  at  the  competition  of  the  High- 
land pipers.    The  pibrochs  are  of  an  ex- 
traordinary inspiring  character ;  they  seem 
to  express,  first,  the  gathering  of  the  elans, 
then  their  dispeision  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle,  and  finally,  their  re-union.    Like 
the  songs  of  Ossian,  these  melodies  have 
been  transmitted  from  father  to  son  by 
tradition,  and  both  possess  equal  originality 
of  character.     During  the  performance  of 
the  bagpipe  music,  the  Highlanders  occa- 
sionally danced  reels  and  strathspeys,  the 
national  dances  of  Scotland.     Finally,  at 
the  distribution  of  the  prizes,  the  president, 
in  a  few  impressive  words,  explained  the 
object  of  the  Highland  Society : — be  ob- 
served, that  a  nation  claims  respect  for 
endeavouring  to  preserve  the  manners  of 
their  forefathers,  and  that  the  Highland 
Society  had  established  this  annual  compe- 
tition to  prevent  the  ancient  music  of  the 
Highlands  from  falling  into  oblivion. 

Holyrood  House,  the  ancient  royal  pa- 
lace, and  the  theatre  of -so  many  remark- 
able events,  has  at  various  periods  been 
burnt  and  otherwise  demolished.  The 
present  palace  was  built  partly  hi  the  time 
of  Mary  Stuart,  and  partly  in  that  of 
Charles  II.  The  ruins  of  an  adjoining 
Gothic  church,  which  was  destroyed  at  the> 
time  of  the  Reformation,  are  far  more 
interesting  than  the  edifice  itself.  Some  of 
the  most  ancient  Scotch  families  bave  the 
privilege  of  burying  their  dead  in  these 
Gothic  ruins : — at  the  entrance,  beneath  a 
stone,  the  inscription  on  which  is  scarcely 
legible,  is  the  grave  of  Rrzzio,  the  unfor- 
tunate favourite  of  the  still  more  unfortu- 
nate Mary  Stuart.  The  gallery  of  the 
palace  contains  111  portraits  of  the  kings 
of  Scotland.  Had  these  monarchs  all  sat 
to  the  artists,  this  would  certainly  be  the 
most  important  collection  of  pictures  in  the 
whole  world  ;  for  by  what  better  means 
could  we  trace  the  progress  of  painting, 
than  by  a  series  of  portraits  commencing 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  tending  with 
the  dynasty  of  the  Stuarts  ?  The  woman 
Mdio  conducted  me  through  the  palace, 


pointed  out  to  me  the  portrait  of  James 
V.  with  whom,  she  observed,  I  must  be 
well  acquainted,  if  I  had  read  Scott's  Lady 
of  the  Lake;  so  universally  circulated  are 
the  works  of  that  author,  that  they  are  to 
be  found  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are  able 
to  read.  The  most  moving  sight  in  the 
whole  palace  is  the  chamber  of  Mary  Stuart, 
which  contains  the  queen's  bed  with  its 
old  hangings.  There  are  several  portraits 
of  Queen  Mary  in  Holyrood  House,  and 
among  them  is  one  jn  the  French  dress  in 
which  she  ascended  the  scaffold. ,  Adjoin- 
ing the  queen's  bed  chamber  is  the  small 
closet  in  which  Riszio  was  murdered ;  the 
entrance  to  the  winding  staircase,  through 
which  the  murderers  found  access,  is  close 
to  the  door  of  this  closet,  and  the  spot 
where  the  tweet  songster  was  found,  was 
certainly  suspicious  enough.  Many  of 
Rizzio's  melodies  have  been  transmitted 
from  one  generation  to  another,  and  are 
universal  favourites  in  Scotland. 

But  in  order  to  view  the  Scottish  nation 
in  its  most  favourable  light,  its  establish- 
ments for  public  instruction  and  charity 
should  be  considered ;  for  in  this  respect 
certainly  no  nation  can  be  compared  to 
Scotland.     The  poorest  individual,  so  long 
as  he  is  able  to  work,  would  be  ashamed  to 
be  maintained  at  the  public  expense, like  the 
poor  in  England :  the  English  poor  laws  by 
which  the  poor  of  each  parish  are  maintain- 1 
ed  at  the  expense  of  the  rich,  and  which 
serve  only  to  augment  the  numbers  of  the 
destitute  by  rendering  them  insensible  to 
the  advantages  of  %obriety  and  economy, 
exist  in  a  very  limited  degree  in  Scotland. 
The  emigrations  which  annually  take  place, 
particularly  in  the  Highlands,  sufficiently 
prove  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  yet 
in  the  whole  course  of  my  journey  I  never 
saw  a  beggar.    Among  the  Highland  hills, 
I  was  occasionally  asked  for  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  but  never  for  money  $  and  it  frequent- 
ly happened  that  men  who  had  accompa- 
nied me  for  several  miles  to  show  me  my 
road,  or  who   had  carried  me  on  their 
shoulders  across  swollen    brooks,  would 
not  permit  me    to    offer   them  a  trifling 
reward  for  their  trouble.  The  very  poorest 
people  in  Scotland  pride  themselves  in  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  every  fa- 
ther contrives  to  save  out  of  his  income  the 
moderate   sum  requisite  for  sending  his 
children  to  school,  where  they  are  taught 
reading,  writing,  and  in  general  something 
of  Latin.     The  difference  between  Eng- 


land  and  Scotland,  with  respect  to  the 
education  of  the  lower  classes,  is  amazing  y 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  to  be  found  any 
where  a  Scotchman  who  has  not,  at  least 
read  die  Bible  and  Burns'  poems.    Often, 
in  the  course  of  my  tour  through  the  High- 
lands, I  have  met  children,  who,  furnished 
with  a  piece  of  oat-cake,  walked  to  the 
distance  of  six  or  seven  mHes  to  school. 
The  charitable  institutions  of  every  kind 
in  Scotland  might  furnish  materials  for  an 
interesting  treatise  which  would  place  in 
its  proper  point  of  view,  the  benevolent  and 
patriotic  spirit  of  the  Scottish  nation)  so 
that  it  might  serve  as  a  model  for  other 
countries.     This  philanthropic  spirit  ex- 
tends even  to  those  establishments  destined 
for  the  reception  of  criminals.     The  bride- 
well was  built  by  Adams  the  architect, 
after  Howard's  design  5  it  would  be  well  to 
have  a  ground  plan  of  this  building  for 
Germany,  as  it  differs  materially  from  every 
institution  of  the  same  kind.    Many  public 
establishments  in  Edinburgh  go  by  the 
name  of  Hospitals  which  do  not  corres- 
pond with  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
term.   Among  the  latter,  is  Heriot's  Hospi- 
tal, a  receptacle  for  orphans,  at  which  170 
boys  are  educated :  it  was  built  in  the  l7tU 
century  by  a  goldsmith  named   Heriot. 
There  are  also  two  other  estabkskments  of 
the  same  kind,  namely,  Watson's  Hospi- 
tal and  the  Orphan's  Hospital.    The  Mer- 
chant's Maiden  Hospital,  and  the  Trades, 
Maiden  Hospital,  are  for  the  education  of 
young  females.     Gillespie's  Hospital,  and 
the  Trinity  Hospital  are  excellent  houses 
of  refuge  for  aged  persons.    There  is  also  a 
Charity  Workhouse,  wheie  900  persons  are 
provided  with  work  and  maintained;  an  in- 
stitution for  the  blind,  who  are  taught  only 
such  occupations  as  may  afterwards  enable 
them  to  gain  their  livelihood,  for  instance 
the  making  of  matrasses,  mats,  baskets, 
&c.  finally,  a  Magdalen  Asylum,  similar  to 
the  institution  of  the  same  name  in  London. 
When   in  addition  to  these,  many  other 
institutions  for  the  education  of  the  poorer 
classes  are  taken  into  consideration,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  the  people  of  Scot- 
land have  more  reason  to  be  proud  of  their 
capital  on  their  account,  than  for  the  ad- 
vancement which  English  luxury  is  con- 
tinually making  amongst  its  inhabitants. 


A  cbymist  at  Dresden  has  just  discover- 
ed a  composition,  by  means  of  which  the 
effect  of  gunpowder  will  be  doubled* 
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THE  BRONZE  STATUE. 
(Concluded  from  page  140.) 

Late  on  the  following  morning,  two  men, 
as  they  passed  Dear  the  remains  of  a  spoiled 
hay-rack,  perceived  motion  in  it,  and  heard 
a  feeble  noise.    They  took  courage  to  re- 
move some  part,  and  led  on  by  traces  of 
blood,  examined  till  they  found  a  body  yet 
warm  with  life,  but  wounded  in  a  ghastly 
manner.     They  conveyed  it  to  the  village 
surgeon,  and  collected  help  to  surround  the 
house  of  Wolfenbach,  whom  they  remem- 
bered to  have  seen  on  the  road  mounted  on 
a  horse  which  had  been  observed  the  day 
before  entering  Altheim  with  the  wounded 
man  and  another  stranger.     Skill  and  care 
restored  this  unfortunate  stranger  sufficient- 
ly to  make  his  deposition.     He  named  his 
master,  and  stated  that  the  gloomy  looks 
and  eager  questions  of  tiie  innkeeper  had 
alarmed  him  on   the  night  of   Ewald's 
arrival,  especially  when  he  was  desired  to 
sleep  in  a  ruined  out-house.     He  had  left 
it,  and  applying  his  ear  to  a  crevice  in  the 
house  door,  heard  Wolfenbach  menacing 
his  wife  with  death  if  she  prevented  or  be- 
trayed his  search  into  the  traveller's  port- 
manteau which  had  been  left  below ;  for 
probably,  in  the  heedlessness  of  anguish, 
Ewald  had  not  thought  of  attending  to  it. 
He  also  heard  Josephine's  timid  expostula- 
tions, and  the  shriek  of  her  child  in  its 
father's  savage  grasp,  held  perhaps  as  a 
hostage  for  her  silence/    He  went  to  warn 
his  master,  and  by  calling  through  the  case- 
ment of  the  loft  where  he  lay  awake,  drew 
him  from  his  bed.     The  stroke  of  an  axe 
felled  him  to  the  ground,  and  he  remem- 
bered nothing  more.     The  fate  of  Ewald 
might  be  easily  surmised.     Detachments, 
of  the  peasants  traversed  the  country  round  | 
to  gain  intelligence  of  him  without  success,  | 
and,  without  knowing  his  claims  on  them  | 
as  their  countryman,  were  all  eager  in  their : 
zeal  to  trace  a  man  of  rank  and  honour.  I 
Couriers  met  them  from  Berlin  despatched  j 
to  hasten  his  return  ;  but  after  six  months  j 
*pent  in  the  most  earnest  search,  even  his ' 
paternal  friend  Count  Lieuwen  despaired 
of  seeing  him  more,  and  believed  him  the, 
victim  of  a  ferocious  robber.    Wolfenbach 
had  been  seized  with  the  horses  of  Ewald 
and  his  servant,  which  he  had  taken  to  sell 
at  the  nearest  fair,  and  could  not  attempt 
even  a  plausible  account  of  them.    His 
miserable  wife  was  in  a  state  of  delirium 
which  unfitted  her  to  give  coherent  evi- 


dence ;  but  the  subject  of  her  ravings,  the 
puree  of  gold  found  in  her  infants  cradle, 
and  a  ring  dropped  near  the  traveller's  bed, 
were  powerful  presumptive  proofs  against 
her  husband.  The  rifled  portmanteau  was 
also  discovered  in  a  well,  and  the  axe 
stained  with  blood.  Wolfenbach  main- 
tained an  obstinate  and  contumelious  si- 
lence, during  a  long  trial  which  ended  in  a 
sentence  of  death  received  with  acclama- 
tions by  the  populace.  He  was  carried  to 
the  scaffold  attended  by  no  friend,  and  died 
without  confession. 

Count  Lieuwen  resumed  the  government 
of  the  fortress  he  had  resigned,  but  not 
till  he  had  urged  repeated  inquiries,  and 
proffered  large  rewards  for  any  trace  of  his 
lost  favourite,  without  effect.    And  when, 
after  some  years  had  passed,  a  public  duty 
compelled  him  to  visit  the  country  in  which 
Ewald  had  perished,  he  travelled  hastily, 
and  loathed  the  necessity  which  forced  bis 
equipage  to  rest  at  Altheim  for  a  few  hours. 
During  this  short  stay,  the  master  of  the 
new  inn  fouud  means  to  introduce  himself, 
and  beg  his  guest's  attention  to  a  rare  cu- 
riosity which  he  possessed.     Finding  from 
his  valet's  account,  that  this  exhibition  was 
a  tax  imposed  on  every  traveller,  the  Count 
assented,  and  listened  patiently  to  his  host's 
history  of  a  brtnae  statue  found  in  a  peat 
bog  at  a  short  distance,  and  from  thence 
brought  to  his  house.     He  went  iuto  the 
room  where  it  was  deposited,  prepared  to 
see  some  antique  relic  or  cunning  counter- 
feit ;  but  he  saw  with  feelings  that  need 
not  be  told,  the  body  of  his  beloved  Ewald 
in  the  travelling  habit  he  had  seen,  him 
wear,  vitrified  by  the  power  of  the  morass 
to  the  semblance  of  a  bronie  statue.    He 
stood  a  few  moments  aghast  with  astonish- 
ment and  horror,  not  unmingled  with  glad- 
ness at  this  testimony  of  the  truth  preserved 
by  a  special  operation  of  nature : — for  on 
the  forehead  and  in  the  neck  of  the  seem- 
ing statue  two  deep  seams  rendered  the  fact 
of  Ewald's  violent  death  unquestionable. 
But  he  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to 
suppress  his  agitation,  and  affecting  to  be- 
lieve the  innkeeper  exhibited,  as  he  sup- 
posed himself  a  strange  piece  of  ancient 
sculpture,  gave  him  a  much  larger  sum  than 
had  been  expected  even  from  a  nobleman 
of  his  known  munificence,  and  carried  off 
the  prize.   But  he  caused  it  to  be  couveyed 
to  Berlin  without  noise,  and  made  it  no 
subject  of  conversation  among  his  attend 
antsj 


Count  Lieuwen's  return  to  the  metropo- 
lis was  always  followed  by  banquets  given 
to  his  friends,  and  on  this  occasion  be 
celebrated  his  arrival  among  them  by  in- 
viting the  chief  nobility  and  all  the  military 
officers  who  had  shared  and  survived  bis 
campaigns.  After  supper,  before  any  had 
departed,  he  spoke  of  a  most  rare  specimen 
of  sculpture  which  he  bad  reserved  for  their 
last  regale.  "  You  all  know,"  said  he, 
"  my  tender  affection  for  Ewald  de  Lichten- 
stein,  my  regret  for  his  untimely  loss,  and 
my  wish  to  preserve  his  memory.  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me  in  that  wish  to 
erect  a  monument,  if  we  could  decorate  it 
with  a  representation  of  him  suitable  to  his 
merits  and  his  fate.  But  though  we  all 
know  his  merits,  where  shall  we  find  an 
artist  able  to  give  a  symbol  of  his  death, 
since  we  know  neither  the  time  nor  cir- 
cumstances ?" 

The  Count  east  his  eyes  round  the  table 
as  he  spoke,  and  met  approving  and  earnest 
looks  from  all  his  companions,  except  one, 
whose  head  was  averted.  "But,"  he 
added,  rising  aftef  a  short  pause, "  I  think  I 
have  found  a  statue  sufficient  itself  for  his 
monument." 

A  curtain  suddenly  drawn  aside  dis- 
covered the  bronze  statue  of  Ewald  lying 
on  a  bier* composed  of  black  turf.  A  si- 
lence of  surprise  and  awe  was  followed  by 
exclamations  of  wonder  at  the  exquisite 
symmetry  of  the  figure,  and  at  the  expres- 
sion of  thecountenance,so  nearly  resembling 
its  usual  character,  except  in  the  half-closed 
eyes  and  lips  parted  as  in  the  pangs  of 
deam.  Some  gathered  round  to  observe 
the  accurate  folds  of  the  drapery,  and  re- 
cognised every  part  of  his  usual  travelling 
apparel.  "  There  is  even  the  shape  of  the 
seal-ring  he  wore  upon  his  finger,"  said  one 
of  the  spectators ;  "  and  here  is  the  ribbon 
he  received  the  day  before  his  departure 
from  the  king — but  where  is  the  cross  of 
the  Black  Eagle." 

"In  his  grave,"  replied  Count  Lieuwen, 
fixing  his  eyes  on  a  guest  who  had  never 
spoken.  That  guest  was  Dorfien,  the  senior 
officer  superseded  by  Ewald.  He  sudden- 
ly lifted  up  his  bead,  and  answered — "  It 
is  not !" — The  terrible  sound  of  his  voice 
the  decision  of  his  words,  made  the  assem- 
bly fall  back  from  him,  leaving  him  alone 
standing  opposite  the  corpse.  His  features 
wrought  a  few  instants  in  convulsions,  and 
his  lips  moved  in  unconscious  mutterings. 
\  "  Then"  (said  a  voice  from  among  the* 
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groupe)  "  the  murderer  robbed  him  of  the 
cross  ?" 

"  No,  no— I  robbed  him  of  nothing  ; 
he  robbed  me  of  my  plate  and  honour, 
and  of  that  crow  which  I  might  have  earn- 
ed at  Alhteim — We  met  alone — wewere 
man  to  man — It  was  night,  but  I  won  the 
cross  fairly— and  now  let  him  take  it  back." 

The  self-accused  murderer  made  a  des- 
perate effort  to  throw  it  from  bis  breast, 
and  fell  with  his  whole  weight  and  a  laugh 
of  madness  at  the  foot  of  the  bier.  The 
croud  raised  him,  but  he  spoke  no  more. 
His  last  words  were  truth,  as  subsequent 
inquiry  proved.  Accident  or  a  hope  of 
vengeance  had  led  him  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ewaid's  village ;  they  had  met  on 
the  road,  and  fatal  opportunity  completed 
Dorffen's  guilt.  He  was  buried  under  the 
scaffold,  and  the  Bronze  statue  remained  a 
monument  of  Ewaid's  fate  and  of  retribu- 
tive justice. 


PARISIAN  SKETCHES. 

It  is  now  about  twenty-six  or  twenty-se- 
ven years  since  M.  de  Rosanges  was  oblig- 
ed to  leave  France,  and  take  up  his 
abode  in  a  foreign  land.  A  longer  re- 
sidence in  his  native  country  would  have 
endangered  the  life  of  that  worthy  man, 
who  besides,  at  the  time  of  his  flight,  flat- 
tered himself  that  his  voluntary  exile 
would  be  but  of  short  duration.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  preparations  for 
his  departure  were  made  with  the  greatest 
secresy.  No  one  had  the  least  suspicion 
of  the  determination  he  had  taken,  and  it 
was  only  by  mere  chance,  that  at  the  mo- 
ment he  threw  himself  into  his  post-chariot, 
he  was-  accosted  by  James  and  Clement 
Bidaut. 

These  brothers  were  tenants  of  AT.  de 
Rosanges,  and  had  for  some  years  past  ac- 
ted as  his  bailiffs  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
landed  property.  A  bad  harvest  had  caus- 
ed some  delay  in  their  payments,  and  they 
had  now  co  me  to  settle  for  two  years'  rents 
which  tliey  were  indebted  to  him.  Two 
lours  sooner,  tins  money  would  have  been 
most  welcome,  but  the  departure  o(  M.  de 
Rosanges  could  not  be  delayed  another  mi- 
nute ;  danger  threatened  iiim  on  all  sides 
and  finding  it  impossible  to  arrange  with 
the  two  brothers,  he  gave  them  proper  ac- 
quittances for  the  rent  they  bad  brought 
him.  He  took  leave  of  .them,  saying, 
"I  am  going  from  home,  and  trust  I  shall 
not  long  be  absent ;  but  if,  contrary  to  my 


expectation,  I  should  be  obliged  to  pro- 
tract my  stay  beyond  the  period  I  at  pre- 
sent propose,  I  will  write  to  you.  Keep 
this  money  as  a  deposit,  which  I  entrust  to 
your  probity,  and  which  may  one  day 
be  of  more  use  to  me  than  it  could  be  at 
present.  Continue  to  pay  your  usual  atten- 
tion to  my  property ;  conceal  my  departure 
from  everyone  5  the  least  indiscretion  might 
be  attended  with  fatal  consequences  to  me, 
and  I  am  sure  you  would  not  willingly 
cause  the  destruction  of  a  master  who  loves 
you."  "  Ah  !  dear  sir,"  cried  the  two 
brothers  at  once, "  we  would  sooner  die  than 
injnreyou  in  the  least.  We  will  keep  the 
17,000  francs  which  we  have  brought  with 
us,  till  you  shall  be  pleased  to  order  other- 
wise ;  they  shall  always  be  at  your  disposal : 
for,  iook  ye,  we  wilt  never  suffer  the  mo- 
ney to  go  out  of  our  hands  under  any  pre- 
text whatever.  We'll  take  our  oaths  of 
that."  Saying  this,  they  both  raised  their 
hands  to  heaven,  as  if  to  witness  their  pro- 
mise, and  remained  motionless  in  that  at- 
titude, gazing  after  the  chaise  untH  it  had 
driven  out  of  sight. 

The  precipitation  with  which  M.  de  Ro- 
sanges had  been  obliged  to  leave  his  family 
and  his  country,  had  not  allowed  him 
time  to  put  his  t  (fairs  in  order.  The  se- 
cresy he  resolved  to  keep  respecting  hh\ 
flight,  had  rendered  it  impossible;  and 
his  enemies,  deceived  by  his  appareut  tran- 
quillity, were  unapprised  of  his  departure 
until  he  was  out  of  the  reach  of  their  power. 
Their  active  hatred,  however,  pursued 
him  in  that  part  where  he  was  still  tangible. 
The  name  of  Mons.  de  Rosanges  was  en- 
tered on  one  of  the  lists  of  proscribed  emi- 
grants, his  property  was  siexed  and  sold, 
and'  his  family  inhumanly  deprived  of  all 
means  of  support;  his  debtors,  were  com- 
pelled to  give  in  to  the  government  the 
amount  of  the  sums  due  from  them  to  M. 
de  Rosanges,  and  in  one  day,  this  unfortu- 
nate mau  was  deprived  of  his  title  of  a 
Frenchman,  and  the  inheritance  of  his  an- 
cestors. 

Many  of  his  friends,  though  indignant 
at  such  an  act  of  flagrant  injustice,  hasten- 
ed to  deliver  up  to  the  government  the 
money  they  had  borrowed  from  Mons.  de 
Rosanges;  whilst  others  still  more  timor- 
ous, dared  not  declare  themselves  the  cre- 
ditors of  the  state,  which  had  confiscated 
the  property  of  their  friend  to  its  own  use, 
though  they  reserved  in  their  own  minds, 
the  right  of  proving  their  demands  against 


him  in  more  auspicious  times.  What  was 
then  corruptly  termed  the  governent,  dis- 
covered, by  what  means  I  am  ignorant, 
that  the  two  brothers  Bidaut,  whom  they 
had  turned  out  of  the  farms  belonging  to 
Mons.  de  Rosanges,  were  largely  indebted 
to  him.  Orders  were  immediately  given  to 
arrest  Clement,  who  happened  at  the  time 
to  be  at  Paris.  Flattered,  questioned,  and' 
threatened  by  turns,  the  unfortunate  Cle- 
ment, who  obstinately  persisted  in  denying- 
the  debt,  was  thrown  into  one  of  the  thou- 
sand prisons  the  capitol  bad  the  happiness 
of  possessing  at  that  fatal  period.  lie  was 
informed*  that  he  should  be  released  the 
moment  he  disclosed  what  they  were  so 
much  interested  in  discovering ;  but  disre- 
garding alike,  their  promises  and  their 
threats,  and  satisfied  with  having  done  his 
duty,  he  firmly  prepared  to  meet  the  fate 
which  seemed  impending  over  him. 

James,  in  despair  at  receiving  the  news 
of  his  brother's  imprisonment,  tried  every 
possible  way  to  soften  the  hardship  of  his 
situation  :  every  assistance  his  means  af- 
forded was  bestowed  on  his  brother ;  but 
not  for  the  world  would  he  have  touched' 
the  deposit  confided  to  his  charge.  Consi- 
dering the  return  of  M.  de  Rosanges  to  be 
now  totally  hopeless,  he  had  used  every 
exertion  to  obtain  news  of  him,  but  in  vain. 
This  unfortunate  gentleman,  far  from  fore- 
seeing the  fatal  consequences  of  his  flight, 
had  cherished  the  hope  of  revisiting  France, 
at  farthest  in  the  ensuing  year ;  he  had  pro- 
vided resources  accordingly,  and  found  him- 
self in  the  greatest  embarrassment  when  he 
learned  the  measures  his  enemies  had  pur- 
sued. Not  daring  to*  write,  for  fear  of  com- 
promising the  safety  of  those  to  whom  bis 
letters  should'tje  addressed,  tliis  generous 
motive  compelled  him  to  keep  his  friends 
in  ignorance  of  the  place  of  his  residence, 
and  of  his  urgent  necessities.  In  vain  did 
James  attempt  to  discover  whither  his 
master  had  fled ;  all  his  inquiries  proved 
fruitless  :  M.  de  Rosanges  was  unfortunate, 
and  forgotten  by  all. 

The  obstinacy  of  Clement  triumphed 
over  his  persecutors;  unable  to  compel  him 
to  betray  his  trust,  they  restored  him  to  li- 
berty ;  but  this  noble  fellow,  a  victim  to 
the  hardships  he  had  undergone,  shortly 
after  sealed  his  attachment  to  his  master 
by  a  premature  death.  Worn  out  by  fa- 
tigue and  privation,  he  expired  in  the  arms 
of  his  brother,  whom  he  abjured  with  his 
last  breath  to  keep  his  secret  faithfully. 
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This  recommendation  was  not  needed. 
James,  the  son  of  a  poor  farmer  in  the  en- 
virons of  Lagny,  had  received  no  sort  of 
education;  but  nature  bad  endowed  him 
with  strong  sense,  and  a  firm  and  honest 
mind.  To  be  virtuous  was  natural  to  him 
from  his  infancy  j  it  had  been  his  object  to 
ate  uprightly,  and  it  had  -never  entered  his 
thoughts  to,  throw  off  the  obligations  of 
religion  anfl  virtue.  Although,  by  expe- 
rience, he  found  that  tlie  discovery  of  M. 
de  Rosanges  grew  ^aily  more  and  more 
hopeless,  and  many  pesons  would  fain  have 
persuaded  him,  that  his  master  must  have 
sunk  under  his  misfortunes  ;  James  was 
not  once  even  tempted  to  appropriate  to 
his  own  use  a  sum,  which  at  various  times 
would  have  spared  him  much  sorrow,  and 
raised  him  at  once  to  ease  and  affluence. 
[To  It  cintinutd.] 


NEW  COUNTRIES. 

The  following  rational  and  benevolent 
suggestions,  ought  to  be  well  considered  by 
men  whose  spirit  of  enterprise,  or  love  of 
change,  or  impatience  of  moderate  means, 
may  induce  to  quit  cultivated  society,  for 
the  illusive  and  precarious  enjoyments  of  a 
new  country. 

"  A  man,  with  a  common  share  of  mag- 
nanimity or  enterprise,  may  render  almost 
any  situation  tolerable.  But  it  is  .not  so 
with  woman.  She  must  have  a  home : — 
the  little  expectancies  of  every  day  must 
be  realized  ;  her  landscape  must  speak  hu- 
man residence  and  cultivation ;  her  house 
must  be  inviting;  her  rooms  furnished :  she 
must  possess  the  facility  of  social  inter- 
course, the  smooth  road,  pd  spring-car- 
riage. If  she  be  married,  her  husband  must 
not  be  a  boor,  but  a  civilized  man,  who 
keeps  up  with  the  times — who,  needs  not 
a  hunt 9  a  horse-race,  or  a  whiskey-shop,  to 
enable  him  to  endure  life;  but  who,  in  the 
hours  of  business,  is  industrious  in  a  re- 
spectable calling,  which  enables  and  dis- 
poses htm  to  spend  his  leisure  and  resting 
hours  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  amid  the 
pledges  of  affection,  the  promises  of  a  fu- 
ture race,  who  shall  honour  the  memory 
of  those  who  watched  and  nursed  their 
helpless  infancy.  Danish  a  woman  from 
all  this,  and  alter  mountains  of  suffering 
and  fatigue,  place  her  in  a  log  cabio,  the 
chinks  daubed  with  mud,  the  light  of  heaven 
coming  in  only  where  the  smoke  goes  out ; 
jheir  all  paid  on  the  road  for  trovNr  ;  her 


husband  out  of  employ ;  her  babe  rolled  in 
a  rug,  laid  m  a  bit  of  hollow  log,  which 
rocks  on  a  slab  floor;  herself  shaking 
with  an  agne,  and  shrinking  before  an  at- 
tack of  fever;  her  other  children,  which 
once  where  dressed  in  white,  and  rocked 
on  a  rich  carpet  in  a  still  cradle,  now  smok- 
ed and  dingy,  running  in  and  out  where  a 
slab  is  shoved  aside  for  a  door ;  now  beg- 
ging for  a  piece  of  hoe-cake,  or  for  parched 
corn — can  she  be  happy  ? 


ANECDOTES. 

Colonel  Hill.— In  the  summer  of  1819, 
the  yellow  fever  committed  dreadful  hovoc 
among  the  British  troops  in  Jamaica,  par- 
ticularly among  some  regiments  recently 
arrived.  The  contagion,  like  that  at  Mal- 
ta, was  so  virulent,  that  nobody  could  at- 
tend on  the  sick  without  becoming  infect- 
ed by  it ;  and  great  numbers  fell  victims 
solely  to  their  humanity,  in  administering 
to  the  wants  of  their  afflicted  comrades. 
The  soldiers  at  length  appalled  at  the  in- 
evitable destiny  which  awaited  every  man 
who  entered  the  hospital  as  an  a&ystant, 
refused  in  a  body  to  supply  the  service  of 
the  sick  any  longer.  Their  officers  repre- 
sented to  them  in  moving  terms  the  claims 
which  every  soldier  in  affliction  had  on  his 
brothers  in  arms.  After  a  short  pause, 
four  privates  of  the  grenadiers  stepped 
forward  and  offered  their  services.  Two 
of  them  in  a  short  time  fell  under  the 
pestilence,  and  the  other  two  instantly 
withdrew  their  assistance.  In  this  hope- 
less state  of  things,  Colonel  Hill,  of  the 
50th  regiment  heroically  exclaimed, — 
"  Then,  my  men,  we  must  change  our 
coats ;  since  I  cannot  find  a  man  in  my 
regiment  to  attend  a  sick  soldier,!  must  do 
it  myself."  Many  days  had  not  elapsed 
ere  this  noble  minded  officer  was  himself 
attacked  with  the  malady,  and  added  one 
more  to  the  number  of  its  victims.  Colo- 
nel Hill  was  the  oldest  officer  in  the  corps, 
and  had  served  for  forty-seven  years. 

Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. — It  is  well  known 
that  this  eminent  painter  was  remarkable 
for  his  vanity;  and  his  particular  self- 
complacency  extended  even  to  his  person, 
of  which  he  had  no  cause  to  be  vain.  Sit- 
ting one  day  with  Pope,  who  was  little  and 
very  ill  made,  the  nephew  of  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,  a  Guinea  trader,  came  in. — 
u  Nephew,"  said  Sir  Godfrey,  "  you  have 
'the  honour  of  seeing  the  two  greatest  men 


in  the  world."— "  I  don't  know  how  great 
you  may  be,"  said  the  Guineaman  ;  "  but  I 
don't  like  your  looks  :  I'have  often  bought 
man,  much  better  than  both  of  you  together, 
all  muscles  and  bones,  for  ten  guineas.'9 

Queen  Caroline  y  wife  to  George  II  — 
Queen  Caroline,  consort  to  George  II. 
being  informed  that  her  eldest  daughter 
(afterwards  Princess  of  Orange)  was  accus- 
tomed, at  going  to  rest,  to  employ  one  of 
the  ladies  of  the  court  in  reading  aloud  to 
her  till  she  should  drop  asleep ;  and  that 
on  one  occasion  she  suffered  the  lady,  who 
was  indisposed,  to  continue  the  fatiguing 
duty  until  she  fell  down  in  a  swoon,  deter- 
mined to  inculcate  on  her  daughter  a  les- 
son of  humanity.  The  next  night  the 
Queen  when  in  bed,  sent  for  the  Princess, 
and  commanded  her  to  read  aloud.  After 
some  time  her  Royal  Highness  began  to  be 
tired  of  standing,  and  paused,  in  hopes  of 
receiving  an  order  to  be  seated.  "  Pro- 
ceed," said  her  Majesty.  In  a  short  time 
a  second  pause  seemed  to  plead  for  rest. 
"  Read  on,"  said  the  Queen  again.  The 
Princess  again  stopped,  and  again  received 
an  order  to  proceed ;  till  at  last,  faint  and 
breathless,  she  was  forced  to  complain. 
"  Then,"  said  this  excellent  parent,  "  if 
you  thus  feel  the  pain  of  this  exercise  for 
one  evening  only,  what  must  your  attend- 
ants feel  who  do  it  every  night.  Hence 
learn,  my  daughter,  never  to  indulge  your 
own  ease,  while  you  suffer  your  attendants 
to  endure  unnecessary  fatigue." 

Dying  words  of  Ranald  to  Annot  Lyk.— 
"  Hadst  thou  dwelt  longer  with  us,  thou 
wouldst  have  better  learnt  to  know  to  dis- 
tinguish the  accents  of  truth.  To  that 
Saxon  Lord,  and  to  the  Knight  of  Arden- 
vobr,  I  will  yield  such  proofs  of  what  I 
have  spoken,  that  incredulity  shall  stand 
convinced.  Meantime  withdraw — I  loved 
thine  infancy,  I  hate  not  thy  youth — no 
eye  hates  the  rose  in  its  blossom,  though  it 
growetli  upon  a  thorn,  and  for  thee  only 
do  I  something  regret  what  is  soon  to  fol- 
low. But  he  that  would  avenge  him  of  bis 
foe  must  not  reck  though  the  guiltless  be 
engaged  in  the  ruin." 


The  true  felicity  of  life  is  to  be  free  from 
anxiety,  to  understand  our  duties  towards 
God  and  man,  and  to  enjoy  the  present 
without  too  much  concern  about  tht 
future. 
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POETRY. 


FOB  TEX  lAMU'  LIXEBABY  CABlVXT. 

TO  MY  WIFE. 
Mr— Loudo*'*  bonnk  woods  and  braes. 
Nay,  my  all  of  joy  that's  left, 

Droop  not  thus  in  gfoonr,  Lydia ; 
Though  each  flower  of  hope  be  cleft, 

Other  bud*  will  bloom,  Lydia. 
Never  of  the  future  borrow- 
Though  another  storm  of  sorrow 
Rifle  every  leaf  to-morrow,  • 

From  the  thorny  stem,  Lydia— 
Let  us,  with  unshaken  mind, 
Tield  such  toys,  and  be  resign'd, 
And,  if  nought  but  morns  we  find, 

Make  a  toy  of  them,  Lydia. 

Fortune  must  be  blind  indeed, 

We  mistake  ber  powets,  Lydia ; 
Else  could  love  unheeded  plead  ? 

Faithful  love,  like  ours,  Lydia  ? 
Let  us,  then,  her  gifts  disdaining, 
•  Without  monn'ring  or  complaining, 
Or  the  will  of  Heav'a  arraigning, 

Fix  our  hopes  above,  Lydia  ; 
Though,  while  we  are  pilgrims  here. 
Poverty  may  press  severe*   * 
Yet  we- shall,  through  life,  my  dear, 

Still  be  rich  in  love,  Lydia. 

D  roop  not,,  dearest— Cod  is  kind, 

When  be  seems  severe,  Lydia; 
Blessings  yet  remain  behind^ 

Which  we  bold  most  dear,  Lydia : 
Innocence*  the  soul's  best  treasure, 
Mutual  faith,  disdaining  measure, 
Love,  and  its  appendant  pleasure— 

What  can  these  destroy,  Lydia  ? 
These  are  ours— with  these  endued, 
Nought  should  check  our  gratitude 
To  the  source  of  every  good 

Mortals  caa  enjoy,  Lydia. 

SELIM. 

FOB  THE   LADIES'  LITERARY  C  A  BIB  IT. 

THE  MANIAC'S  LAMENT  FOR  DECATUR. 

{See  ihe  Qth  JVo.  of  the  Ladies'  Literary  Cat**.) 
The  warrior  is  gone  to  the  land  of  the  dead,. 
And  cold  is  the  turf  that  pillows  his  bead! 
And  wounded  Humanity  weeps  at  the  story— 
The  warrior  is  gone!— but  he  went- not  in  glory ! 

Toe  warrior  arose  like  a  lion  in  might ! 
He  stood,  and  the  foe  started  back  in  affright! 
His  voice  the  deep  rolling  thunder  resembled ! 
When  in  anger  he  rose  the  green  hills  trembled ! 

The  warrior  was  great  as  the  mountains  that  rise ! 
Above  the  blue  clouds,  to  the  verge  of  the  skies- 
He  was  mighty  and  strong,  as  the  torrent  that  roars, 
A*  down  the  steep  rock  proud  Niagara  poors. 

He  eross'd  the  wide  wave  to  the  plains  of  the  oast, 
And  victory  shone  like  a  star  on  his  crest; 
StW  green  were  the  laurels  his  valour  had  won ! 
And  proud  was  Columbia  to  own  him  her  son* 

The  warrior  is  gone :— Oh,  breathe  not  the  tale ! 
The  star  of  his  glory  is  shrouded  and  pale ! 
He  fell !— let  Humanity  weep  at  the  story ! 
The  warrior  is  gene  —but  he  went  not  in  glory ! 
CAROLINE  MATILDA. 


FOB  THE  LADIES'  L1TERABT  CASIETET. 

PRODIfJICJM  HORRIFICORUM. 

Now,  hark  ye,  reader! — mark  me  well  ;— 
Let  all  thy  soul  pervade  thine  ear; 

For  the  strange  tale  that  I  will  tell 
Perchance  will  give  thee  chills  to  bear ! 

But,  mind  ye  '.—strange  as  it  may  seem, 
Or  howe'er  wild  the  tale  appears— 

Tis  no  chimera,  nor  a  dream. 
Nor  the  pale  child  of  frantic  fears. 

No,  no:— -l  is  too  sadly  true ! 

Then  look  ye  to  it:— guard  thy  heart, 
And  follow  on :— I'll  lead  thee  through 

Dark,  dismal  scenes !— nay !  do  not  start ! 

No  hair  of  thine  shall  harm  receive- 
No  drop  of  blood  shall  give  thee  stain  > 

But  yet  thou  may'st  have  cause  to  grieve, 
If  thou  canst  feel  for  others'  pain. 

—On  downy  wings  time  flitted  quick- 
Hie  evening  pass'd  in  social  glee, 

Twas  late  when  I  left  Beaverwick, 
And  bent  me  towards  Parsippany. 

The  night  was  dark— and  weH  I  ween 
'Twill  long  remain  in  mem'ry's  sight ; 

Few  were  the  stars,  and  faint  their  sheen  ;— 
The  moon  had  wrapp'd  in  clouds  ber  light. 

No  more  was  heard  the  echoing  sound 
Of  distant  toil  and  evening  cheer! 

A  solemn  silence  reign 'd  around, 
And  all  was  dull,  and  dark,  and  drear ! 

In  sullen  thought,  and  sober  mood, 
My  eager  course  I  onward  strode, 

Till  I  had  reach'd  a  gloomy  wood, 
Which  threw  its  black  shade  o'er  the- road. 

All  damp  add  cold,  the  evening  air 
Fell  as  if  more  condens'd  by  shade, 

And  the  dark,  dismal  silence  these, 
Seem'd  all  my  senses  to  pervade. 

That  moment,  darting  from  a  nook, 
O'ershadow'd  by  the  gloom  of  night, 

With  wilder'd  mein,  and  haggard  look, 
Stalk'd  in  my  path  a  ghastly  sprite ! 

His  hollow-  eyes  roll'd  wildly  round-* 
His  wither'd  lips  were  pale  as  snow ! 

And  when  be  stamp'd  upon  the  ground, 
It  murmur'd  terribly  below! 


Quick  turning  round,  be  stopp'd  my  course — 
And  gnasa'd  his  teeth,  and  rais'd  his  blade : 

I  stood  dfemay'd,  and  paus'd  perforce, 
Half  desperate,  and  still  half  afraid. 

Bat  when  the  monster  nearer  drew, 

And  ainv'd  at  me  a  heavy  thrust, 
1  hrav'd  me  to  the  combat  too, 

And  cried,  "  Come  on  thou  sprite  accurs'd  !f 

The  contest,  then,  grew  warm,  and  fierce^ 
With  thrust  and  ward,  and  cut  and  guard ; 

With  many  a  wound,  and  many  a  pierce, 
Were  both  the  parties  gash'd  and  scarr'd. 

But,  judge  ye !  what  was  my  surprise 
To  see  the  parts  I  clove  istiwain, 

Quick  as  a  flash  of  lightning  flies, 
Collapse  adhere,  and  heal  again ! 

Yet!  oh,  the  shame!— the  cutting  thought  !— 
The  deep  chagrin  that  tortur'd  me  ! 

When  I  discover'd  what  I  fought 
Waabat  a  shade  of  fantasy ! ! 

6.  of  New-Jersbt. 


FOR  TBS  LADIES'  LITERARY  CASUIST. 

TO  G****"***, 
On  receiving  a  copy  of  Verses  of  a  consolatory  nature. 

Dear  lady !  woujd'st  thou  weep  with  me, 
Because  I  am  assail'd  by  grief? 

Oh !  melt  not  thus  in  sympathy! 
Tby  tears  afford  me  no  relief. 

Nay  !— mipn  those  troubling  drops  away  — 
Thy  soothing  minstrelsey  suspend ; 

Nor  jet  thy  garb  tby  wo  display, 
My  valued,  consolating  friend. 

Why  shroud  thy  penetrating- eyes, 
For  Sorrow's  only  pensive  child  ? 

Heed  not  the  mourner's  doleful  cries, 
Nor  be  wi&raisery  beguil'd. 

I  love.! — and  therefore  weep  alone! 

There  is  a  luxury  in  this! 
O,  lady!  let  me  sigh  unknown, 

Indulge  me  with  afflictive  bliss. 

My  happiness  than  canst  not  share, 
For  thou'rt  already  sweetly  blest! 

How  canst  thou  then  my  sorrows  bear  ? 
How  calm  my  agitated  breast? 

Yet,  if  thoucouldst,  by  ways  unknown. 
Perhaps  thou  might'st  my  peace  restore ; 

Bring  back  the  joys  for  ever  flown, 
And  teach  my  soul  to  love  no  more. 

But  cureless  sorrow  needs  no  balm- 
No  antidote  has  ceaseless  cam ! 

My  grief-full  breast  can  know  no  calm* 
Can  find  no  solace  for  despair* 

I  grant,  the  tender  feart  may  msH 
With  pangs  which  Cupid's  arrows  make; 

But  when  the  extremes  of  pain  are  felt, 
The  restless  palpitant  will  break  I 

For,  as  the  elastic  thread,  though  strong* 
By  over  tension  soon  may  sever. 

So  may  the  fibres,  tortur'd  long. 
Be  disunited  thus  for  ever. 

Yet,  still  tby  love-inspiring  lay— 
For  thou  art  the  Mnse's  friend  coafest'd— 

May  teach,  some  other  not  a*  stray, 
And  lull  Ms  gloomy  fears  to  rest. 

But  /am  fated  to  despair ! 

With  dearest  friends  coaspeU'd  to  part  1 
Mast  pine  in  secret  for  the  fair, 
And  languish  with  a  broken  heart. 

Q.E.& 
U  September,  1S28. 

SONNET. 
(By  C.  Webb.) 
"  Immortal  spirit  of  her  who  in  me  bred 
A  deathless  love— if  thou  dost  mortally  live 
Out  of  thine  own  heaven,  some  knowledge  give 
Of  where  thou  art,  that  I  may  straight  be  fed 
With  sight  of  thee ;  and  be  thine  eyes'  light  shed 
On  eights  dark-seow'ing  sky— and  leave  it  there, 
Like  a  blest  star,  to  lead  me  through  the  air, 
As  those  wise  Easterns  old  to  Bethlehem  were  led  !— 

Do  this,  If  thou  dost  live ;  but  if  thy  breath 
Is  breathed,  guide  my  weak  steps  to  thy  young  grave, 
That  I  may  mourn  on  it,  and  madly  rave, 

Till  loathed  lite  is  lost  in  longed-for  death ! 
Hear  me— and  some  way  answer  me— Oh,  barer, 
Living  or  dead,  about  thy  dying  loves," 
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1'OR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

TO  HARRIET. 

A  friend!  ah,  lady!  may  I  claim 
Of  thee,  that  fond  endearing;  name ; 
A  friend — it  is  a  treasure,  more 
Than  all  Potosi's  golden  ore. 
Bat  changeful  as  an  April  day, 
When  suns  and  showers  together  play, 
And  fickle  as  the  vapour  beam, 
That  dances  o'er  the  haunted  stream,  • 
Such,  lady,  I  have  oAen  proved, 
The  transient  smile  of  those  I  loved. 

Yet  still,  as  ardent  feelings  rise, 

To  waft  my  sensate  bosom's  sighs, 

My  harp  shall  give,  in  echoing  tone, 

A  strain  responsive  to  thine  own; 

For  while  the  breathing  notes  complain, 

They  sweetly  sooth  my  bosom's  pain, 

And  when  I  grieve  that  thou  hast  known 

A  sorrow  hopeless  as  my  own, 

Hast  shed  the  lone  unheeded  tear, 

O'er  lost  affection's  lowly  bier, 

My  heart,  in  troubling  fullness,  takes 

The  wish  this  pensive  thought  awakes, 

And  prays  that  Heaven  this  boon  may  lend, 

And  I,  indeed,  be  Harriet's /rkm*. 

Lady,  I  love  the  breathing  strains, 

When  sorrow's  trembling  harp  complains, 

For  I  have  deeply  learn'd  to  know 

There  is  a  "  luxury  in  wo." 

But  I  have  also  learn'd  to  feel, 

The  hand  that  wounds,  hath  power  to  heal. 

Nor  would  I  change  my  lowly  lot, 

My  simple  lyre,  and  nimble  cot, 

With  the  bright  scenes  lhat  round  me  rise, 

And  hopes  that  fasten  on  the  skies, 

To  wear  the  splendid  guise  of  pain, 

In  pleasure's  fascinating  train. 

Ol  it  is  sweeter  far,  to  hide 
Where  peace  and  piety  reside, 
In  solitude's  deep  glen,  to  find 
The  balm  that  sooths  the  injur'd  mind, 
And  gaze  on  nature's  treasur'd  charms, 
Tiil  bene  the  raptur'd  spirit  warms, 
And  rais'd  above  this  earthly  sod, 
The  heart  ascends  to  nature's  God, 
Forgets  the  wounded  bosom's  pain, 
And  dreams  of  rest  and  peace  again, 
And  waft*  with  sephyre  evening  sighs, 
An  incense  worthy  of  the  skies. 

CAROLINE  MATILDA. 
September  11,  1820. 
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The  crimson  cloud  hangs  in  the  west 
Beneath  yon  twilight  heaven 
The  feather'd  choir  repairs  to  rest 
Within  their  leafy  haven. 

Bat  oh !  unlike  that  golden  scene 
litis  heart  is  not  at  rest  j 
In  vain  the  smile  displays  the  screen 
Still,  still  it  is  distress'd. 

And  stranger  wouldst  thou  know  the  cause, 
Why  the  soul  feels  this  pang? 
And  why  the  mind  reverting  draws 
Back  to  the  bean  its  fang  ? 


Twas  indiscretion's  baleful  silt 
That  palls  the  human  mind ; 
Tis  Heaven's  sentinel  within 
Around  our  spirits  twin'd. 

Oh !  if  thy  wish  is  peaceful  age, 
And  happiness  below, 
Retrace  calm  virtue's  lovely  page, 
Where  hopes  of  heaven  flow. 

MARINER  S  BOY. 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  14,  1620. 


•     LITERARY. 

Mr.  Savuel  Woodworth,  late  editor  of  the 
Lottie*'  Literary  Cabinet,  has  issued  a  Proposal  for 
a  new  and  very  ingenious  work,  which  he  calls  the 
u  Pod's  Prompter,  comprising  easy  Pules  for  die 
Construction  of  BngHek  Versey  illustrated  by  an  Ac- 
centual Scale,  or  Metrical  Gamut ;  also,  a  complete 
and  critical  classification  of  English  Rhymes,  with 
examples  of  their  practical  use,  answering  at  once 
the  two-fold  purpose  of  a  Rhyming  Dictionary,  and 
a  Dictionary  of  Poetical  Quotations  r 

We  have  no  particular  quarrel  against  the  above 
tide,  "  Poet's  Prompter"— but  will  merely  sug- 
gest that  it  is  too  limited  to  express  the  extensive 
design  of  the  work.,  which,  in  our  opinion,  wilt  be  no 
less  useful  to  the  writers  of  prose,  than  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  tcratt.  It  will,  in  fact,  be  an  invaluable 
auxiliary  to  the  votaries  of  English  literature,  in  eve- 
ry path  they  may  choose  to  explore  it  should  be 
found  in  every  public  school,  every  private  study, 
and  on  every  lady's  toilet 

Mr.  W.  describes  the  plan  of  his  work  in  a  modest 
and  well-written  ■  Prospectus,  from  which  we  have 
only  room  to  make  the  following  extracts : 

"The  Post's  Prompter  is  constructed  on  a  plan 
never  before  attempted  by  any  writer,  ancient  or 
mosfern.  It  comprises  an  entire  new  code  of  Rules 
for  the  construction  of  English  Verse,  by  which  the 
most  ordinary,  as  well  as  the  most  brilliant  ideas 
may  be  readily  expressed  in  smooth  harmonious 
numbers.  It  is  not  the  object  of  these  Rales  to  ac- 
commodate the  art  to  the  practice,  and  thus  to  tolerate 
the  numerous  errors  and  unwarrantable  liberties  of 
"celebrated  poets,"  merely  because  they  are  cele- 
brated ;  but  rather  to  form  a  critical  test  by  which 
«uch  errors  and  liberties  may  be  detected  and  avoid- 
ed. It  is  intended  to  snow,  not  how  Poetry  has  been, 
but  how  it  ought  to  be  written." 

Another  prominent  feature  of  the  projected  work 
is  thus  described : 

"  All  the  single  Rhymes  in  the  English  language 
are,  here  collected,  and  classed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
enable  the  poet,  in  a  moment,  and  without  the  least 
trouble,  lo  find  an  appropriate  word,  which,  perhaps, 
an  hour's  mental  exertion  would  not  have  brought  to 
his  recollection.  But  this  is  not  all :  the  rhymes  are 
not  only  classed,  but  each  and  every  one  is  defined 
by  its  practical  use,  in  examples  quoted  from  the 
works  of  the  most  celebrated  poets,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, who  have  written  in  the  English  language." 

"  Thus,  this  Rhyming  Dictionary  is,  also,  in  itself, 
a  Dictionary  of  elegant  Poetical  Quotations,  com- 
prising a  collection  of  such  natural,  agreeable,  and 
sublime  thoughts,  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  best 
English  poets— such  as  allusions,  similes,  descriptions 
and  characters  of  persons  and  things.    It  thus  be-fl 


a  text-book  of  Mottos,  suitable  for  anno* 
every  subject,  arranged  under  appropriate  beadi; 
and  referred  to  by  a  copious  index." 

Subscriptions  received  at  Ho.  %  Dey -street. 


St,  Andrew,  August*. 
On  Sunday  morning  a  number  of  wretched  looking 
people  were  seen  walking  about  the  streets :  on  in- 
quiry, they  were  found  to  have  been  landed  about  tt 
o'clock  the  preceding  night  from  a  chebacco  boat, 
and  brought  from  the  brig  Martha,  Kelly,  which 
vessel  had  run  ashore  on  Sunday  morning  00  an 
island  near  the  mouth  of  Le  Tete  passage.  It  seems 
they  formed  apart  of  Gen.  D'Evereux's  troops,  which 
bad  been  sent  from  Kingston,  (Jam.)  at  the  public 
expense,  and  were  to  have  been  landed  at  Hali&x, 
N.  S.  but  Capt.  K.  who  touched  at  Yarmouth,  heist; 
informed  that  he  would  be  prosecuted  if  he  landed 
them  at  Halifax,  proceeded  to  the  Lines.  The  unfor- 
tunate objects  were  destitute  of  both  money  end  cloth- 
ing, and  exhibited  a  melancholy  spectacle  of  the  de- 
pravity of  human  nature.  Means  were  adapted  on 
Sunday  morning  for  the  relief  of  their  itmrititij 
many  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  having  met 
at  the  Court  House  for  that  purpose. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  improvement  making  in 
Milledgeville,  (Geo.)  it  is  stated  that  a  lot  with  a 
pretty  good  framed  house  on  it,  which  was  purchased 
four  years  ago  for  $ 850,  has  been  sold  lately,  after 
removing  the  bouse,  for  53000.  A  brick  edifice,  lo 
be  JS8  feet  long,  and  three  stories  high,  is  rearing  w 
the  spot.  It  is  intended  for  a  Hotel,  and  when  com- 
pleted wUl  be  inferior  in  ske  to  few  buildings  6f  the 
kind  in  America. 


MARRIED. 

On  Wednesday  last,  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Berrian,  Mr. Thomas  B.  Goelet,  to  Mi» 
Elixa  Mesier,  aH  of  this  city. 

On  Thursday  evening,  7th  inst.  by  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Frey,  Mr.  John  C.  Wines,  merchent,  to  Miss  EKxa 
Fuhon,  both  of  this  city. 

On  the  6th  inst.  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  M<  Murray,  Dr. 
Thomas  Royce,  of  Monticello,  to  Miss  Nancy  C. 
Barnard,  of  this  city. 

At  Salem,  (Ms.) on  Sunday  evening,  3d  instant,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Wposter,  Mr.  John  Willis,  to  Mia 
Mary  Gale. 


DIED. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  John,  youngest  son  of 
John  Creney,  aged  17  months. 

Same  afternoon,  at  %  o'clock,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  H. 
Post,  much  lamented,  aged  6*2  years. 

On  Tuesday  last,  Mr.  John  Steinfeldt,  a  native  of 
Germany,  aged  46  years. 

On  Tuesday,  at  Brooklyn,  in  the  51st  year  of  hii 
age,  Mr.  Robert  Black,  a  native  of  Ireland. 

At  Philadelphia,  of  the  prevailing  fever,  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  30th  ult.  Mr.  John  Wharton,  jr.  aged  SO , 
Wan.  Wharton,  aged  15  j  and  on  Thursday,  3 1st  uIl 
Miss  Margaret  Wharton,  aged  17. 

On  Tuesday  eveuing,  at  Bloomingdale,  Julia  Ce- 
cilia Palmer,  only  child  ol"  Henry  Palmer,  Esq. 
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THE  CONVICT. 

From  OUUr's  Literary  Miscellany. 

Robert  Wilson  was  a  market  gardener. 
Early  in  life  he  married  a  deserving  young 
woman  whom  he  loved  with  entire  tender- 
ness, and  by  whom  he  had  several  children. 
No  man  on  earth  could  be  fonder  of  his 
little  offspring  than  Wilson ;  and  they,  on 
the  other  hand  almost  worshipped  their 
father,  taking  delight  in  nothing  so  much  as 
in  doing  what  he  wished.     Wilson  was  not 
very  wise,  nor  was  he  at  all  learned  $  but 
his  heart  which  as  I  have  said  was  all  of 
tenderness,  told  him  with  unerring  instinct 
that  his  children  would  be  governed  more 
perfectly,  and  with  more  wholesome  effect 
under  the  dominion  of  love  than  under  that 
of  fear ;  and  his  was  indeed  a  happy  fa- 
mily, where  affection,  pleasure,  obedience, 
and  faith,  (faith  in  each  other)  went  hand 
in  hand.     Wilson  was  well  situated  for 
passing  his  life  comfortably  and  rationally, 
his  garden  being  just  far  enough  out  of 
London,  to  render  inconvenient  his  mixing 
in  the  squalid  profiigaohs  of  lov»  i  (had  !^ 
been  so  inclined ;)  and  yet  he  was  not  so,  [ 
entirely  jn  the  country  as  to  harden  him 
into   the  robust  callousness  and  ignorant 
vices  of  village  life..     He  could  just  hear 
enough  of  the  "  stir  of  the  great  Babel," 
to  interest  him  in  it,  and  to  keep  his  facul- 
ties alive  and  awaktfto  the  value  of  his  own 
quiet,  and  to  the  unaffected  caresses  of  his 
dear  wife  and  children,  which  always  ap- 
peared more  and  more  precious  after. he 
had  been  hearing,  in  his  weekly  visits  to 
town,   some  instances  of  mercenary  hy- 
pocrisy and  false-heartedness. 

I  lodged  two  years  in  his  house,  and  have 
often  seen  him  on  a  summer's  evening 
sitting  in  an  open  part  of  his  garden  sur- 
rounded by  his  family,  in  unconscious  en- 
joyment of  the  still  and  rich  sun-set.  I 
was  his  guest  the  last  time  I  saw  him 
poor  Tallow,  in  this  placid  happiness.  We 
drank  tea  in  the  open  air,  and  amnsed  our-' 
selves  afterwards,  I  recollect  with  reading 
the  preceding  day's  newspaper,  which  Wil- 
son used  to  hire  for  the  evening.  We  sat, 
out  of  doors  later  than  usual  owing  to  the 
dcliciousness  of  the  night,  which  instead  of 
deepening  into  darkness,  kept  up  a  mellow 


golden  radiance  sweeter  than  the  searching 
day-light ;  for  before  the.  colours  of  the  sun 
had  entirely  faded  in  the  west,  the  moon 
came  up  over  the  eastern  horizon,  and  the 
effect  was  divine.  My  poor  host,  however 
did  not  seem  so  happy  as  usual.  He  had 
been  thoughtful  the  whole  evening,  and 
now  became  more  pensive;  and  nothing 
roused  him  even  into  momentary  cheer, 
except  the  playfulness  of  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter, a  merry  little  girl  of  about  four  or 
five  years  of  age.  It  was  sad  to  see  him, 
with  his  dejected  face,  striving  to  laugh  and 
romp  with  the  child,  who  in  a  short  time 
began  to  perceive  the  alteration  in  her 
father's  manner,  and  to  reflect  in  her 
smooth  face  the.  uneasiness  of  his.  But 
their  pastime  was  of  short  continuance.  It 
was  a  melancholy  pretence.  There  was 
nothing  hearty  in  it,  except  the  dance  of 
the  child's  forehead  locks  tossed  to  and  fro 
in  the  clear  moonshine. 

I  soon  found  out  the  cause  of  this  de- 
pression. He  was  beginning  to  be  pinch- 
ed under  an  ugly  coalition — an  increasing 
family,  decreasing  busine?',,  and  times 
taxed  to  the  uttermost.  The  gentlefolks 
living  about  the  great  squares  did  not  spend 
so  much  money  as  formerly  in  decking 
their  windows  and  balconies  with  early 
flowers  and  rare  exotics ;  and  this  was  an 
important  source  of  Wilson's  revenue.  He 
bore  up,  however,  with  sad  patience,  for 
a  long  time,  till  hunger  thinned  and  stretch- 
ed tbe  round  faces  of  his  children,  and  his 
wife's  endearments,  instead  of  coming  with 
hope  and  encouragement,  seemed  like  to-  , 
kens  of  love  growing  more  spiritual  and  j| 
devoted  under  despair ;  they  were  embraces  j 
hallowed  and  made  sublime  by  fame.  All 
this  was  more  than  the  poor  man  could 
bear.  The  failing  voices  of  his  unconscious 
children  were  like  maduess-bringing  sounds 
in  his  ears ;  and  one  night,  losing  in  the 
tumult  of  his  thoughts  all  distinction  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  he  rushed  forth  and 
committed  a  robbery. 

I  shall  never  forget,  as  long  as  I  live,  the 
hour  when  he  was  apprehended  by  the 
officers  of  justice. 

A  knock  was  heard  at  the  outer  gate, 
and  on  Mrs.  Wilson's  going  to  open  it,  two 
men  rushed  by  her  into  the  house,  and 


seised  her  pale  and  trembling  husband ; 
who,  although  he  expected  and  dreaded 
such  an  event,  was  so  staggered  by  it  as  to 
lose  for  a  few  moments  his  consciousness 
of  all  about  him.  The  first  thing  he  saw 
on  coming  to  himself  was  his  wife  stretched 
at  his  feet  in  a  fearful  swoon ;  and  as  he 
was  hurried  off,  he  turned  his  eye  towards 
her  with  a  heart-broken  expression,  calling 
out  in  a  tone  half  raving  and  half  imploring, 
"  look  there,  look  there !" 
.  It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  a  description 
of  the  wretched  hours  passed  by  him  and 
his  wife  in  the  interval  which  elapsed  be- 
tween this  period  and  tbe  time  of  his  trial. 
The  madness  of  his  utter  des  pair,  perhaps, 
was  less  intolerable  than  the  sickening  agi- 
tation produced  in  her  mind  by  the  air-built 
hopes  she  dared  to  entertain  in  weary  suc- 
cession, and  which  were  only  born  to  be 
soon  stricken  back  into  nothing.  This  is 
indeed  a  ghastly  and  withering  conflict. 
The  poor  woman,  after  enduring  it  for 
three  weeks,  could  apt  be  easily  recognised 
by  her  old  acquaintances.  There  were 
no  traces  left  of  the  happy,  bustling  wife. 
She  moved  silently  among  her  children,  her 
face  was  emaciated,  and  hectic ;  and  her 
eyes  were  red  with  the  constant  swell  of 
tears.     It  was  a  mighty  change. 

The  day  of  trial  at  length  came  on— 
Wilson  was  found  guilty,  and  sentence  of 
death  was  passed  on  him.  The  laws  in 
their  justice  condemned  him  to  be  hanged 
— and  the  laws  in  their  justice  had  enfor- 
ced the  taxation,  the  hard  pressure  of 
which  had  so  mainly  assisted  to  drive  him 
into  the  crime.  But  tbe  world  is  inexpli- 
cable. 

His  wife  did  not  survive  this  news  ma- 
ny hours.  She  died  in  the  night  without 
a  struggle.  It  was  of  no  use  to  let  the 
condemned  man  know  this.  I  knew  he 
would  never  ask  to  see  her  again ;  for  their 
meetings  in  the  prison  had  already  been 
tormenting  beyond  endurance.  * 

I  visited  him  in  his  cell  two  days  before 
tbe  time  appointed  for  his  execution.  He 
was  silent  for  many  minutes  after  I  entered, 
and  did  not  attempt  to  rouse  him  At 
length,  with  a  voice  quivering  under  an 
effort  to  be  composed,  he  saib*  "  Although 

•  Saville,  I  do  not  request  (I  was  going 
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to  say  I  did  not  wish,  but  God  knows  how 
false  that  would  be)  to  behold  my  wife 
again  in  this  bitter,  bitter  world ;  because 
such  a  dreary  meeting  would  drive  her 
mad,  yet  I  think  it  would  do  me  good 
if  I  could  see  my  child,  my  eldest  girl,  my 
little  Betsy.  I  know  not  why  it  is,  but  I 
have  an  idea  that  her  soft  prattle,  ignorant 
as  she  is  of  my  fate,  would  take  something 
away  from  the  dismal  suffering  I  am  to  un- 
dergo on  Wednesday.  Therefore  bring 
her,  will  you,  this  afternoon;  and  frame 
some  postponing  excuse  for  my  poor  wife. 
These,  dear  sir,  are  melancholy  troubles, 
but  I  know  you  are  very  good. 

In  the  afternoon  accordingly,  I  took  the 
child,  who  asked  me  several  times  on  the 
road  why  her  father  did  not  come  home. 
As  we  walked  along  the  gloomy  passages 
to  his  cell  she  clung  close  to  me,  and  did 
not  say  a  word.  It  was  very  different,! 
poor  thing,  to  the  open  and  gay  garden  I 
about  which  she  was  used  to  run.  | 

The  door  of  her  father's  miserable  dun-  \ 
geon  was  soon  opened,  and  the  child  rushed 
into  his  arms.  "  I  do  not  like  you  to  live 
in  this  dark  place,  father,"  she  cried — 
"  come  home  with  me  and  Mr.  Seville,  and 
see  mother  who  is  in  be^." 

"  I  cannot  come  just  now,  my  child,"  he 
answered;  "  you  must  stay  a  little  with 
me,  and  throw  your  arms  round  my  neck 
and  lean  your  face  on  mine." 

The  child  did  as  she  was  bidden,  and 
the  poor  man  straining  her  to  him,  sobbed 
bitterly  and  convulsively.  After  a  few 
minutes,  he  looked  with  yearning  eyes  in 
her  face,  saying,  "  come  my  dear,  sing 
your  poor  father  that  pretty  song  which 
you  know  you  used  to  sing  to  him  when 
he  was  tired  on  an  evening.  I  am,not  well 
bow.    Look  at  me,  my  child,  and  sing." 

"  How  sad  it  was  to  hear  the  child's 
voice  warbling  in  that  dolorous  place !  I 
could  scarcely  bear  it ;  but  it  seemed  to  [ 
have  a  contrary  effect  on  the  father.  His 
eyes  were  lighted  up,  and  a  smile  appeared 
on  his  countenance.  The  song*  was  of 
love,  and  woody  retirement,  and  domestic 
repose,  and  the  baffled  frowns  of  fortune. 
While  the  child  was  singing,  I  left  the  cell 
to  make  some  arrangements  with  the  goal- 
er  who  was  walking  close  to  the  door.  I 
had  not,  however,  been  thus  engaged  for 
five  minutes,  before  I  heard  something  fall 
heavily,  accompanied  by  a  violent  scream, 
and  rushing  into  the  cell,  I  saw  the  unhap- 


py convict  lying  on  the  floor,  and  bis  little 
girl  clinging  round  his  neck.  The  goaler 
and  I  lifted  him  up,  and  alarmed  at  the 
hue  of  his  face,  called  in  the  medical  at- 
tendant of  the  prison,  who  soon  told  us  the 
poor  man  was  dead. 

The  account  given  by  the  child  was — 
that  after  she  had  done  singing,  her  father 
started,  then  looked  sharply  in  her  face, 
and  with  a  strange  and  short  laugh,  fell 
from  his  chair.  I  suppose  she  had  sung 
him  into  a  temporary  forgetfulness  of  his 
situation ;  that  ch«  had  conjured  into  his 
mind  with  her  iunocent  voice,  a  blessed 
dream  of  past  days  and  enjoyments,  and 
that  the  spell  ceasing  when  her  melody 
ceased,  the  truth  of  things  had  beat  upon 
his  heart  with  too  stunning  a  contrast,  and 
it  had  burst. 

M.L.C. 


*  In  my  cottage  near  a  wood." 


PARISIAN  SKETCHES. 

[Concluded  from  page  160  ] 

With  the  produce  of  his  industry,  and  j 
the  remainder  of  the  property  he  inherited 
from  his  father,  James  had  bought  a  small 
farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Roissy,  where 
he  resided  in  a  state  of  mediocrity,  to  which 
his  economy  gave  an  imposing  appearance 
of  affluence.  His  heart,  hitherto  a  stran- 
ger to  love,  soon  felt  the  influence  of  that 
delightful  passion.  The  daughter  of  one  of 
his  rich  neighbours,  Rose  Delannoy,  in- 
spired him  with  an  attaclrment  as  ardent 
as  it  was  sincere ;  nor  did  she  long  remain 
indifferent  to  the  regard  she  had  excited. 
The  two  lovers  were  at  the  summit  of  fe- 
licity, every  thing  seemed  propitious  to 
their  approaching  union,  when  an  unfortu- 
nate event  threatened  to  destroy  their  hap- 
piness for  ever.  The  barns  of  Delannoy 
caught  fire,  and  their  total  destruction 
reduced  him  to  the  verge  of  poverty. 
James  hastened  to  assist  him,  but  his 
means  were  too  limited.  One  of  the  neigh* 
bouring  farmers,  who  had  long  vainly 
sought  to  gain  the  affections  of  Rose,  at 
this  critical  moment  demanded  her  hand 
of  her  father,  offering  to  rebuild  at  his  own 
expense  the  barns  which  had  been  consum- 
ed, and  to  lend  him  the  sum  of  two  thou- 
sand crowns  to  enable  him  to  recover  his 
>  losses.  In  the  disastrous  situation  of  De- 
lannoy such  an  offer  would  hardly  fail  of 
success ,  he  could  not  help  mentioning  it 
to  James,  and  letting  him  perceive  the  little 
repugnance  he  felt  to  take  advantage  of 
^the  friendly  inclinations  of  farmer  Duiand 


A  deep  sigh  was  the  only  reply  of  poor 
James :  with  less  virtue  he  might  have  pos- 
sessed the  object  of  his  attachment.  No  one 
was  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  deposit  in 
his  hands.  The  silence  of  the  proprietor 
might  almost  be  said  to  authorise  him  to 
dispose  of  it.  This  idea,  which  would  have 
struck  the  mind  of  so  many  others,  never 
once  entered  his.  He  sacrificed  to  his  duty, 
not  without  regret,  the  future  happiness  of 
his  life. 

Delannoy  at  length  concluded  to  accept 
the  proposals  of  Durand.  The  wedding- 
day  was  fixed.  All  the  village  shared  the 
grief  of  Rose,  whose  sorrow  knew  no 
bounds.  A  secret  presentiment  drew  her 
towards  the  dwelling  of  James :  she  per- 
ceived him,  thoughtful  and  melancholy, 
seated  on  a  stone  bench  at  the  entrance  of 
his  garden.  She  approached.  He  spoke. 
She  listened :  his  secret  escaped  him.  She 
received  his  full  confidence.  Penetrated 
with  the  warmest  admiration  for  the  man 
who  preferred  to  all  the  enjoyments  of  life 
the  obscure  hours  of  irreproachable  integ- 
rity, she  flew  to  throw  herself  at  the  feet  of 
her  father.  She  recounted  to  him  wiih 
tears  in  her  eyes,  every  thing  she  had  just 
learned.  She  exalted  the  heroic  sacrifice  of 
poor  James,  and  declared  she  never  wouJd 
consent  to  be  separated  from  him  to  be- 
come the  wife  of  another.  The  vehemence 
of  her  entreaties,  the  fervour  of  her  simple 
eloquence,  that  persuasive  power  which 
always  accompanies  troth,  shook  the  reso- 
lution of  Delannoy.  He  raised  his  daugh- 
ter— embraced  her — and  carried  away  by 
his  naturally  good  feelings,  and  the  noble 
example  set  before  him,  he  consented  to 
receive  James  for  his  son-in-law.  Virtue 
sooner  or  later  brings  its  own  reward. 

The  probity  of  James  had  still  to  under- 
go fresh  trials.  Twice  the  victim  of  the 
misfortunes  attendant  on  a  foreign  invasion, 
he  saw  his  dwelling  pillaged  and  burnt,  his 
harvest  destroyed,  his  fields  devastated, 
and  twice(abandoning  his  own  property  to 
the  mercy  of  the  invader,  in  order  to  watch 
over  the  sacred  deposit  entrusted  to  him,  he 
preserved  only  that  in  which  he  himself  was 
uninterested. 

His  father-in  law,  who,  whilst  praising 
his  conduct,  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
blaming  him  for  carrying  his  sense  of  pro- 
bity to  such  excess,  was  desirous  of  ascer- 
taining how  far  property  unclaimed  for 
five  and  twenty  years  was  tangible.  He 
consulted  a  lawyer,  who  never  was  in  the 
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habit  of  forgetting  his  own  interest  in 
busying  himself  for  the  advantage  of  others 
This  man  proved  to  him,  certainly  more 
from  example  than  by  argument,  that  a 
deposit  unclaimed  for  twenty-five  years  is 
in  all  respects  similar  to  any  thing  which 
has  been  lost,  and  in  like  manner  belongs 
to  the  person  who  has  it  in  his  possession. 
Proud  of  having  obtained  such  an  opinion, 
for  which  he  paid  handsomely,  Delannoy 
hastened  to  communicate  it  to  his  son-in- 
law,  who  had  just  made  a  discovery  of  a 
totally  opposite  nature. 

Looking  over  some  newspapers,  James' 
attention  had  been  arrested  by  the  name 
of  Rosanges.  Full  of  surprise  and  joy, 
he  put  on  his  best  clothes,  and  flew  to  the 
address  mentioned  in  the  paper.  After 
some  delay,  he  was  introduced  to  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house,  a  young  man  scarcely 
twenty-six  years  of  age.  James  thought 
he  had  made  some  mistake,  remembering 
that  his  old  master  left  no  children.— 
"  That  h  true  said  the  young  gentleman ; 
I  am  only  his  nephew—"  "  And  how  is 
your  worthy,  your  excellent  uncle  ?"— He 
is  no  more." — "  Dead  I"  echoed  James  in 
a  mournful  tone.— "  I  am  the  only  one  of 
the  family  now  remaining ;  I  inherit  bis 
name  and  title,  and  what  little  property 
some  fortunate  chance  has  left  untouched." 
— "  God  be  praised,"  replied  James,  "  I 
am  come  to  add  something  to  that !" — 
«  You  ?" — "  Yes ;  your  late  uncle  my 
master  left  the  sum  of  17,000  francs  in  my 
care,  for  which  1  am  now  come  to  account 
to  vou." — "  What,  twenty-six  years  ago  ?" 
— J*  I  assure  you  it  is  exactly  as  he  left  it ; 
we  have  never  touched  one  franc  of  it."— 
"  Worthy  man,"  exclaimed  de^Rosanges, 
stretching  out  one  hand,  and  shaking  that 
of  James,  while  with  the  other  he  tried  to 
hide  the  tears  of  admiration  which  invo- 
luntarily fell  from  his  eyes,  "  so  noble  and 
disinterested  an  action  surprises  and  affects 
roe.  If  I  may  judge  from  your  dress,  you 
live  in  the  country?"—"  Yes,  sir,  near 
Roissy." — You  must  have  met  with  many 
losses,  and  with  this  money——"  u  Do 
you  think  then,  sir,  that  in  order  to  repair 
my  own  losses,  I  would  go  and  rob  another 

person  ?" — "  But  yet "  "  I  do  not  see 

any  difference ;  a  deposit  is  a  thing  that 
does  not  belong  to  us.  I  would  have  starv- 
ed before  I  would  have  touched  it.  My 
dress  does  not  announce  opulence,  but  it 
covers  the  heart  of  an  honest  man." 
Mobs*  de  Rosanges  was  struck  with  asto- 


nishment and  admiration  at  such  virtuous 
principles*  He  wrote  down  James'  ad- 
dress, and  promised  that  as  early  as  possi- 
ble he  would  pay  him  a  visit*  The  latter 
took  his  leave,  and  returned  home  dancing 
for  joy.  "  What  has  happened,"  inquired 
his  father-in-law,"  that  you  seem  in  such 
spirits — "  I  have  found  out  M.  de  Rosan- 
ges," replied  James;  and  his  excellent 
wife  threw  herself  into  his  arms. 

James  had  scarcely  quitted  the  hotel  of 
Mods,  de  Rosanges,  when  that  gentleman's 
lawyer  made  his  appearance :  he  happen- 
ed to  be  the  very  man  whom  Delannoy 
had  consulted.  M.  de  Rosanges  informed 
him  of  the  good  fortune  which  bad  just  be- 
fallen him.  "  The  devil,"  exclaimed  the 
lawyer,  "  17,000  francs  at  the  expiration 
of  twenty-six  years !  It  is  almost  incredi- 
ble, but  we  live  in  an  age  of  wonders." 
Suddenly  he  stopped,  knit  his  brows  while 
a  malicious  smile  distorted  his  features, 
and  added:  The  man  supposed  that  of 
course  you  had  vouchers." — "  I  have  not' 
one,"— #  That  you  knew  that  your  uncle 
had  intrusted  that  sum  to  him."— -"  I  was 
perfectly  ignorant  of  it  an  honr  ago." — 
"  Well,  however,  he  thought  so,  I  have  no 
doubt;  but  in  making  this  restitution  he 
has  forgotten  one  thing." — "  What  do  you 
mean  ?" — "  He  has  said  nothing  about  th** 
interest,  and  twenty-six  years'  interest 
doubles  the  capital."—"  Really !»— "  The 
worthy  man  has  turned  the  money  to  good 
account." — '''He  has  assured  me  to  the 
contrary." — u  And  you  believe  him  ?" — 
"  His  action  is  a  proof— — "  "  Yes,  of 
cunning.  Attend  to  me:  you  are  a  young 
man,  and  understand  very  little  of  business. 
All  money  lent  ought  to  bear  interest; 

now  this  money "    u  Was  a  deposit." 

"  We  shall  see  how  that  is  by  and  by,  with 
your  leave.  Commence  an  action  against 
him ;  then  he  will  have  a  conference ;  let 
him  have  plenty  of  time :  you  do  not  sure- 
ly imagine  I  wish  to  ruin  him  ;  but  your 
affairs  interest  me  as  my  own,  and  one  day 
or  other  you  will  thank  me  for  the  care  I 
take  of  them."  Saying  this,  the  attorney 
took  his  leave. 

Two  days  afterwards  M.  de  Rosanges 
paid  his  promised  visit  to  James.  On  en- 
tering his  cottage,  he  beheld  the  whole 
family  in  the  deepest  distress.  What  was 
his  surprise  and  anger  at  perusing  a  letter 
from  his  lawyer,  stating  that  M.  de  Ro- 
sanges had  authorised  him  to  demand  the 
interest  due  oa  the  sum  of  17,000  francs 


for  twenty-six  years,  and  threatening  them 
with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law  in 
•case  of  a  refusal.  His  indignation  re- 
doubled when  he  learned  from  old  Delan- 
noy, that  this  was  the  very  man  who  had 
advised  him  to  withhold  the  property.  He 
hastened  to  reassure  the  worthy  James; 
he  would  not  humiliate  bim  by  offering  hint 
money  as  a  reward,  but  promising  to  him 
his  friendship,  and  to  his  children  his  pro* 
tection,  he  requested  him  to  become  his 
steward.  That  same  day,  the  lawyer  re* 
ceived  orders  not  to  concern  himself  in 
future  about  the  affairs  of  Af .  de  Rosanges. 
Excepting  this  last  circumstance,  1  can 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  anec- 
dote. 


LrSBON. 
Lisbon,  like  ancient  Rome,  is  built  on  at ' 
least  seven  hills.     It  is  fitted  by  situation 
to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the 
world.     Seated,  or  rather  enthroned  on 
such  a  spot,  commanding  a  magnificent  % 
harbour,  and  overlooking  one  of  the  no- 
blest rivers  of  Europe,  it  might  be  more 
distinguished    for    external    beauty    than 
Athens  in  the  days  of  her  freedom. 

The  Eastern  quarter  of  Lisbon,  which 
is  chiefly  built  since  the  great  earthquake, 
stands  almost  on  level  ground ;  and  though 
surrounded  by  steep  hills,  with  trees  among 
their  precipices,  and  aerial  terraces  on  their 
summits,  is  not  in  itself  very  singular  or 
romantic.  A  square  of  noble  extent,  open 
on  the  south  to  the  Tagus,  which  here 
spreads  out  into  a  breadth  of  many  miles, 
so  as  to  wear  almost  the  appearance  of  an 
inland  lake,  forms  the  southern  part  of 
this  modern  city.  At  the  south-eastern 
angle,  close  to  the  river,  stands  the  Ex- 
change, which  is  a  square  white  building, 
of  no  particular  beauty.  The  sides  of  the 
square  are  occupied  with  dull  looking 
white  buildings,  which  are  chiefly  offices 
of  state,  excepting  indeed,  that  the  plan  is 
incompletely  executed,  as  the  unfinished 
state  of  the  Western  range  of  edifices  sadly 
evinces.  In  the  centre  is  an  equestrian 
statue  of  King  Joseph.  From  the  north* 
ernside  of  this  quadrangle  run  three  streets, 
narrow  but  built  in  perfect  uniformity,  and 
of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length, 
which  connect  it  with  another  square  call- 
ed the  Rocio,  of  nearly  similar  magnitude 
and  proportions.  The  houses  in  these 
streets  are  white,  of  Ave  stories  in  height, 
with  shops  in  the  lower  departments,  aud 
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latticed  windows  in  the  upper  stories. — 
They  have  on  both  sides  elevated  path- 
ways  for  foot  passengers,  neatly  paved 
with  blocks  of  stone,  and  leaving  space  for 
two  carriages  to  pass  in  the  centre.  The 
Rocio  Is  surrounded  on  three  sides  with 
houses  resembling  those  in  the  streets,  and 
on  the  north  by  a  range  of  buildings  be- 
longing to  the  Inquisition,  the  subterranean 
prisons  of  which  extend  far  beneath  the 
square.  A  little  onward  to  the  north  of 
this  area,  amidst  filthy  suburbs,  stands  the 
public  garden  of  the  city.  It  is  an  oblong 
piece  of  ground,  of  considerable  extent, 
surrounded  by  high  walls,  but  always  open 
at  proper  hours  to  the  public.  It  is  plant- 
ed with  high  trees  of  the  most  delicate 
green,  which,  however,  do  not  form  a  mass 
of  impervious  shade,  but  afford  many  spots 
of  the  thickest  shelter,  and  give  room  for 
the  play  of  the  warm  sun-beams,  and  for 
the  contemplation  of  the  stainless  sky. 
The  garden  is  laid  out  with  more  regulari- 
ty than  taste  :  one  broad  walk  runs  com- 
pletely through  it  from  north  to  south,  on 
each  side  of  which,beneath  the  loftier  shade,  j 
are  tall  hedge-rows,  solid  masses  of  green,  jl 
cut  into  the  most  exact  parallelograms. 
The  equal  spaces  on  each  side  of  the  mid- 
dle walk  are  intersected  by  similar  hedge- 
rows— sometimes  curving  into  an  open  Cir- 
cle, surrounded  with  circular  trenches ;  at 
others,  enclosing  an  angular  space,  railed 
in  and  cultivated  with  flowers,  and  occa- 
sionally expanding  into  shapes  yet  more  fan- 
tastic. There  is  no  intricacy,  no  beautiful 
wildness  in  the  scene — "  half  the  platform 
just  reflects  the  other,"  in  minutest  features, 
but  the  green  is  so  fresh  and  so  abundant, 
and  the  air  so  delicately  fragrant,  that  this 
garden  forms  a  retreat  in  the  warmth  of 
summer,  which  forms  almost  an  elysian. 

There  are  two  small  places  of  public 
amusement  in  Lisbon,  where  dramatic 
pieces  are  performed,  chiefly  taken  from 
the  Spanish.  The  "legitimate  drama,'9 
however,  is  of  little  attraction,  compared 
With  the  wonderful  contortions  and  rope- 
dancings  which  these  houses  exhibit,  and 
which  are  truly  surprising.  The  Opera- 
House,  called  the  Theatre  San  Carlos,  is. 
except  on  a  (ew  particular  occasions,  al- 
most deserted.  The  audience  are  usually 
so  thin,  that  it  is  not  usual  to  light  up  the 
body  of  the  house,  except  on  particular 
days,  when  the  rare  illumination  is  duly 
announced  in  the  bills.  I  visited  it  fortu 
Batety  on  the  birth-day  of  the  king,  whicli 


is  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  its  festivals. 
Its  interior  is  not  much  smaller  than  that  of 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  though  it  appears 
at  the  first  glance  much  less,  from  the  ex- 
treme beamy  of  the  proportions.      The 
form  is  that  of   an  eclipse,    exquisitely 
turned,  intersected  at  the  further  extremity 
by  the  stage.     The  sides  are  occupied  by 
five  tiers  of  boxes,  at  least  in  appearance, 
for  the  upper  circles,  which  are  appropri- 
ated to  the  populace  by  way  of  gallery, 
are  externally  uniform  with  the  rest  of  the 
theatre.     The  prevailing  colour  is  white  ; 
the  ornaments  between  the  boxes,  consist- 
ing of  harps  and  tasteful  devices,  are  of 
brown  and  gold,  and  elegantly  divided  in 
compartments  by  rims  of  burnished  gold. 
The  middle  of  the  house  is  occupied  by 
the  grand  entrance  into  the  pit,  the  royal 
box,  and  the  gallery  above  it,  which  is  in 
continuation  of  the  circle.     The  royal  box 
is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and 
occupies  in  height  the  space  of  three  rows 
of  the  common  boxes.     Above  are  the 
crown  and  regal  arms  in  burnished  gold, 
and  the  sides  arc  supported  by  statues  of 
the  same  radiant  appearance.     Curtains  of 
green  silk,  of  a  fine  texture,  usually  con- 
ceal its  internal  splendours ;  but  on  this  oc- 
casion they  were  drawn  aside  at  the  same 
moment  that  the  stage  was  discovered,  and 
displayed  the    interior    illuminated   with 
brilliancy.  This  seat  of  royalty  is  divided 
into  two  stories — a  slight  gallery  being 
thrown  over  the  back  part  of  it.  Its  ground 
is  a  deep   crimson ;  the  top  descends  to- 
wards the  back  in  a  beautiful  concave,  re- 
presenting a  rich  veil  of  ermine.     In  the 
front  of  the  lower  compartment,  behind 
the  seats,  is  the  crown  of  Portugal,"  figur- 
ed on  deep  green  velvet ;  and  the  sides  «re 
adorned  with  elegant  mirrors.     The  cen- 
tre of  the  roof  of  the  theatre  is  an  eclipse, 
painted  to  represent  the  sky,  with  the  moon 
and  stars  visible;  the  sides  sloping  to  the 
upper  boxes  are  white,  adorned  with  gold 
and  crimson.     The  stage  is  supported  on 
each  side  by  two  pillars,  of  the  composite 
order  of  white  and  gold,  half  in  relief, 
with  a  brazen  statue  between  each  of  them. 
It  forms  an  elegant  frame-work  for  a  dra- 
matic picture.     The  most  singufar  feature 
of  the  house,  is  a  clock  over  the  centre  of 
the  stage,  which  regularly  strikes  the  hours 
without  mercy. 

The  scenery  was  wretched — the  singers 
tolerable— -and  the  band  excellent.  The 
ballet  took  place  between  the  acts  of  the 


opera,  and  was  spun  out  to  great  length. 
The  dancing  consisted  partly  of  wonoei  lul 
twirlings  of  the  French  school,  and  paitly 
of  the  more  wonderful  contortions  of  the 
Portuguese ;  both  kinds  exceedingly  clever, 
but  exhibiting  very  little  of  true  beauty, 
grace,  or  elegance.  At  the  close  of  the 
first  act,  a  perfect  shower  of  roses,  pinks, 
and  carnations,  together  with  printed  son- 
nets, was  poured  down  from  the  top  of  the 
theatre  in  honour  of  his  majesty,  whose 
absence,  however,  even  Portuguese  loyalty 
cannot  pardon. 

[To  be  continued.] 


FEMALE  PIETY. 

Religion  in  a  female  secures  all  her  inter- 
ests. It  graces  her  character,  promotes 
her  peace,  endears  her  friendship,  secures 
esteem,  and  adds  a  dignity  and  a  worth, 
indescribable  to  all  her  deeds.  How  sweet! 
when  the  mistress  of  a  family  is  the  hand- 
maid of  the  Lord — when  the  mother  of 
children  is  an  example  of  piety — when  the 
wife  of  the  bosom  is  espoused  to  the  Re- 
deemer !  how  desirable  that  the  daughter 
be  a  chaste  virgin  to  Christ !  that  the  sister 
leaneth  on  his  arm,  who  sticketh  closer 
than  a  brother !  that  the  songsters  of  the 
temple  belong  to  the  heavenly  choir  /  flow- 
pleasant,  when  the  absent  husband  can 
think  of  home,  and  reflect  that  angels  watch 
the  place,  that  they  may  guard  the  interest 
and  the  health  of  his  heaven  born  compa- 
nions, and  the  children  of  the  covenant ! 
When  about  to  leave  her  a  widow,  and 
commit  to  her  exclusive  care  his  helpless 
offspring,  how  consoling,  if  her  character 
is  such  that  she  can  lean  upon  the  widow's 
God,  and  put  her  children  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  him,  who  is  the  father  of  the 
fatherless !  Then  he  quits  the  world  calm, 
and  happy,  supported  by  the  hope,  that 
he  shall  meet  them  all  in  heaven. 

Religion  has  a  peculiar  sweetness,  when 
it  mingles  with  the  modest  softness  of  the 
female  character.  So  the  dew-drop  bor  • 
rows  odour  and  colour  from  the  rose. 

Females  need  the  comforts,  the  hopes, 
and  the  prospects  of  religion,  more  if  pos- 
sible, than  the  other  sex.  Subjected  to  the 
trials  of  disobedience,  and  the  weekness  of 
a  feebler  constitution,  their  state,  when 
raised  by  improvement,  and  propped  with 
Christian  consolations,  is  still  a  state  of 
subjection  and  pain.  Suppose  one  of  vour 
number  yoked  lo  a  husband  of  acid  temper, 
and  the  prey  of  disappointment  and  aV 
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case,  where,  but  from*  Heaven,  does  there  '|  choly  erloom  over  the  fate  of  the  author  of 
dawn  upon  her  one  beam  of  light.    But,  if"  Jessie  of  Dumblane. 


she  can  look  upward  and  descry  a  nlacc  of1 
rest  when  the  toils  of  life  are  finishedi-a  j 
home  where  she  may  be  happy, "  a  friend 
will  ever  be  kind,  and  a  nature  raised  above  J 
fatigue,  and  pain,  and  death — then,  while 
the  pains  of  living  are  softened  by  the  hope 
of  dying,  and  earth  blotted  out  by  the  glo- 
ries of  heaven,  she  can  exercise  patience 
and  submission,  till  the  time  appointed  for 
her  release.  Thus  religion  fills  the  cup 
with  pleasure,  that  was  full  of  gall ;  con- 
verts the  veriest  hovel  into  a  palace,  and, 
adapting  the  spirit  to  its  lodgment,  makes 
it  happy.  Thus  the  hope  of  heaven,  if 
that  hope  were  a  dream,  smooths  her  pas- 
sage to  the  tomb,  renders  religion  essential 
to  her  happiness. 


ROBERT  TANNAHILL. 

The  fate  of  genius  has  become  prover- 
bial ;  and  as  it  is  the  gift  of  no  peculiar 
people,  the  endowment  of  no  particular 
section  of  the  earth,  nor  the  exclusive  claim 
of  any  nation,  its  sufferings  cannot  be  cast 
as  an  imputation  at  the  door  of  any  sect  o( 
men,  nor  brought  forward  as  an  exception 
to  the  character  of  any  individual  nation. 

Indeed,  poverty,  its  usual  concomitant 
and  most  faithful  follower,  is  not  by  any 
means  the  prime  cause  of  its  affliction ;  but 
the  refined  texture  of  the  mental  qualities, 
and  the  acute  and  sensitive  perceptions  of 
the  mind,  render  it  feelingly  alive  to  every 
illiberal  sarcasm  and  misconstruction  of  the 
world ;  and  the  man  of  genius,  after  de- 
voting his  time  and  talents  to  the  cause  of 
the  public,  retires  pierced  to  the  heart  by 
their  ingratitude,  either  in  disgust  or  de- 
spair. But  there  is  another  cause,  and  it 
is  a  sublime  reflection,  why  the  high 
wrought  mind,  is  cast  in  such  a  melancholy 
mood — it "  soars  into  regions  uninhabited," 
and  estimates  the  world  through  the  indis- 
tinctness of  a  vision,  or  dives  into  depths 
too  profound  for  human  wisdom,  and  be- 
comes lost  in  the  mysterious  mazes  of  its 
own  wonderful  construction. 

The  subject  of  these  remarks  was  the 
author  of  many  admired  poems,  and  like 
the  unfortunate  Chatterton  found  rest  only 
in  the  grave.  The  following  is  a  brief  but 
pathetic  sketch  of  the  few  last  hours  of  his 
life,  and  breathes  a  spirit  of  affection  and 
of  sympathy,  which  does  honour  to  the 
heart  of  the  writer,  while  it  casts  a  mclan- 


"  A  few  days  before  his  death  he  called  | 
on  a  friend,  and  expressed  his  desire  to 
travel  through  the  country,  thafhe  might 
know  what  the  world  thought  of  him.  He 
wished  to  become  a  member  of  some  of  the 
masonic  lodges,  and  collected  a  number  of 
his  friends  together  for  that  purpose. — 
During  the  performance  of  that  ceremony, 
which  is  not  wonderfully  calculated  to  in- 
spire serious  emotions,  the  big  tears  rolled 
in  rapid  succession  down  his  mournful 
cheeks.  The  act  of  initiation  over,  he  was 
seated  by  the  Grand  Master's  side.  The 
derangement  of  his  mind  then  became  more 
apparent.  A  song  was  called  for ;  and  the 
singer,  in  compliment  to  him,  sung  The 
Burnaide.  Robert  rose,  and  with  an  as- 
pect, serious  and  sad  as  the  dying  culprit 
when  he  holds  his  imploring  hands  to  hea- 
ven, told,  that  when  this  song  was  written, 
he  knew  nothing  of  masonry.  His  imagin- 
ation pictured  it  as  having  a  relation  to 
that  order.  The  company  gazed ;  his 
friends  blushed  ;  but  the  unhapy  bard  was 
insensible  to  either.  On  the  morning  of 
May  16th,  1810,  he  visited  a.  friend  in 
Glasgow.  His  eyes  were  then  wild  and 
disordered ;  his  pulse  beat  with  violent 
agitation,  and  an  alarming  perspiration 
bathed  his  brow.  His  complaints  of  the 
treachery  of  his  friends,  the  decay  of  his 
fame,  and  the  insupportable  misery  of  life, 
were  incessant.  His  friend  endeavoured 
to  sopth  him,  but  in  vain  5  and  some  indi- 
cations of  a  desire  to  leave  a  world  that  he 
hated,  made  it  necessary  to  convey  him 
home.  He  was  then  more  tranquil ;  and 
after  appointing  a  time  for  seeing  his  friend 
on  the  momiaf,  went  to  bed,  and  appeared 
to  sink  into  IP  calm  sleep.  About  three 
o'clock,  his  mother  was  alarmed  by  the 
barking  of  a  favourite  dog.  She  rose  to 
quiet  the  animal,  and  found  that  Robert 
hfcd  left  the  house.  His  friends  were 
alarmed,  and  after  a  little  search,  he  was 
found  dead  in  the  tunnel  of  the  burn  that 
had  been  the  scene  of  one  of  his  earliest  j 
songs." 


FRKNCH  WOMEN. 
The  women  do  not,  as  in  England,  em- 
ploy themselves  solely  in  household  and 
nursery  affairs ;  but  they  mix  themselves 
with  all  the  cares  of  their  husbands,  and 
assist  them  in  their  trade  and  business, 
whatever  it  be.  Thus  they  are  constantly 
found  in  the  counting-houses  and  shops ; 
and  they  know  as  much,  and  often  more, 
of  the  details  of  a  trade  than  their  husbands. 
In  Dieppe,  every  variety  of  shop  and  trade 
had  a  woman  assisting  in  it,  who  from  ber 
appearance,  might  generally  be  considered 
the  mistress  of  a  family.  At  a  black- 
smith's shop,  for  instance,  I  saw  a  neatly 
dressed  woman,  with  a  very  clean  cap, 
shoeing  a  horse;  and  passing  a  second 
time,  I  saw  her  filing  at  a  vice.  I  express- 
ed my  astonishment  to  the  neighbours,  but 
tbey  seemed  rather  disposed  to  laugh  at 
me  than  join  in  my  laugh  at  the  woman.  I 
learnt  that  she  was  a  widow,  and  thus  kept 
up  her  husband's  trade  to  rear  a  large  fa- 
mily. In  Paris  I  complimented  the  pretty 
wife  of  an  eminent  bookseller  for  her 
knowledge  of  the  prices  of  paper,  print- 
ing, and  engraving,  in  which  she  several 
times  corrected  errors  of  her  husband.  I 
remarked  that  the  Freneh  ladies  must  have 
great  talents  thus  to  learn  a  trade  in  the 
honey-moon,  which  had  employed  their 
husbands  during  an  apprenticeship  of  seven 
years ;  and  that  I  supposed  she  would  be 
equally  expert  at  any  other  trade,  if,  on 
becoming  a  widow,  she  married  a  husband 
in  some  other  line.  "  Ah !  Monsieur/' 
said  she,"  we  endeavour  to  assist  our  spous- 
es in  every  way  in  our  power— it  is  our 
only  pleasure  5  their  cares  are  our  cares, 
and  their  interests  are  ours ;  and,  if  it  is 
our  calamity  to  become  widows,  and  we 
meet  with  another  good  husband,  we  do 
the  best  we  can  for  him  also."  This  was 
the  exact  sentiment ;  I  heard  the  same 
from  others,  and  I  can  affirm  that,  although 
there  are  not  so  many  handsome  French 
women  as  English,  no  women  in  the  world 
are  more  generally  interesting,  are  so  in- 
dustrious and  thrifty— -or  more  attached 
wives  or  affectionate  mothers. 


The  man  who  suffers  himself  to  be  vexed 
at  the  evil  speaking,  and  unfounded  asper- 
sions of  backbiters,  puts  it  in  the  power  of 
every  body  to  make  him  uneasy.  Upright 
and  cautious  conduct,  avoiding  even  the 
appearance  of  evil,  furnishes  the  best  an- 
I  swer  to  calumny. 


A  cup  too  much* — A  thief  having  stolen 
a  cup  out  of  a  tavern,  was' pursued,  and  a 
great  mob  was  raised  around  him.  A  by- 
stander was  asked  what  was  the  matter  ? 
"  Nothing,"  said  he 5  "a  poor  fellow  ha* 
only  taken  a  cup  too  muchJ7 
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JOSEPH  ADDISON. 
His  writings  have  been  of  great  use  to 
the  world,  and  his  Evidences  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion/'  not  the  least  so.  Dr.  John- 
son, in  delineating  his  character,  as  a  wri- 
ter, gives  the  following  amiable  picture  of 
him :  "  He  employed  wit  on  the  side  of 
virtue/and  religion.  He  not  only  made 
the  proper  use  of  wit  himself,  but  taught  it 
to  others ;  and  from  -his  time  it  has  been 
generally  subservient  to  the  cause  of  rea- 
son and  truth.  He  has  dissipated  the  pre- 
judice that  had  long  connected  cheerfulness 
with  vice,  and  easiness  of  manners  with 
laxity  of  principles.  He  has  restored  vir- 
tue to  its  dignity,  and  taught  innocence  not 
to  be  ashamed.  This  is  an  elevation  of 
literary  character  above  all  Greek,  above 
all  Roman  fame.  As  a  teacher  of  wiSdom 
he  may  be  confidently  followed.  His  re- 
ligion has  nothing  in  it  enthusiastic  or  su- 
perstitious ;  he  appears  nejther  weakly 
credulous,  nor  wantonly  sceptical ;  his 
morality  is  neither  dangerously  lax,  nor 
impracticably  rigid.  All  the  enchantment 
of  fancy,  and  all  the  cogency  of  argument, 
are  employed  to  recommend  to  the  reader 
the  real  interests,  the  care  of  pleasing  the 
4i  Author  of  his  being." 

A  mind  conscious  of  its  own  uprightness, 
and  humbly  trusting  in  the  goodness  of 
God,  has  the  best  ground  to  look  forward 
with  complacency  towards  another  life. 
The  following  lines  of  Addison  are  sweetly 
expressive  of  the  peace  and  pleasure  which 
he  enjoyed  in  contemplating  bis  future  exist- 
ence :  "  The  prospect  of  a  future  state  is  the 
secret  comfort  and  refreshment  of  my  soul 
— it  is  that  which  makes  nature  look  cheer- 
ful about  me ;  it  doubles  all  my  pleasures, 
and  supports  me  under  all  my  afflictions. 
I  can  look  at  disappointments  and  misfor- 
tunes, pain  and  sickness,  and  death  itself, 
with  indifference,  so  long  as  1  keep  in  view 
the  pleasures  of  eternity,  and  the  state  of  be- 
ing in  which  there  will  be  no  fears  or  ap- 
prehensions, pains  or  sorrows." 

The  virtues  of  this. excellent  man  shone 
brightest  at  the  point  of  death.  After  a 
long  and  manly,  but  vain  struggle  with  dis- 
tempers, he  dismissed  his  physicians,  and 
With  them  all  hopes  of  life ;  but  with  his 
hopes  of  life  he  dismissed  not  his  concern 
for  the  living.  He  sent  for  Lord  Warwick, 
a  youth  nearly  related  to  him,  and  finely 
accomplished,  but  irregular  in  conduct  and 
principle;  on  whom  his  instructions  and 
example  had  not  produced  the  desired  ef- 


fect. Lord  Warwick  came — but  life  now 
glimmering  in  the  socket,  the  dying  friend 
was  silent.  After  a  decent  and  proper 
pause,  he  said,  "  Dear  Sir  !  you  sent  for 
me  ;  I  believe  and  hope  you  have  some 
commands.  I  shall  hold  them  most  dear." 
Forcibly  grasping  the  youth's  hand,  Addi- 
son softly  said — "  See  in  what  peace  a 
Christian  can  die  !" — He  spoke  with  diffi- 
culty and  soon  expired. 

Through  Divine  grace  how  great  is  man ! 
Through  Divine  mercy  how  sunglem  ii  death. 


DR.  JOHNSON  AND  MRS.  S1DDONS. 

Johnson,  in  the  autumn  of  1783,  received 
a  visit  from  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Siddons. 
He  gives  this  account  of  it  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale : — "  Mrs.  Siddons, 
in  visit  to  me,  behaved  with  great  modesty 
and  propriety,  and  left  nothing  behind  her 
to  be  censured  or  despised.  Neither  praise 
nor  money,  the  two  powerfiil  corrupters, 
of  mankind,  seem  yet  to  have  depraved 
her.  1  shall  be  glad  to  see  her  again.  Her 
brother  Kembie  calls  on  me,  and  pleases 
me  very  well.  Mrs.  Siddons  and  1  talked 
of  plays;  and  she  told  me  her  intention  of 
exhibiting  this  winter,  the  characters  of 
Constance,  Catherine,  and  Isabella,  in 
Shakspeare. 

Mr.  Kembie  favoured  Boswell  with  the 
following  minute  of  what  passed  at  this 
visit. 

"  When  Mrs.Siddons  came  into  the  room, 
there  happened  to  be  no  chair  ready  for 
her;  which  he  observing,  said,  with  a 
smile,  "  Madam,  you  who  so  often  occa- 
sion a  want  of  seats  to  other  people,  will 
the  mere  readily  excuse  the  want  of  one 
yourself." 

"  Having  placed  himsehftby  her,  he, 
with  great  good  humour,  entered  upon  a 
consideration  of  the  English  drama;  and 
among  other  inquiries,  particularly  asked 
her  which  of  Shakspeare's  characters  she 
was  most  pleased  with.  Upon  her  answer- 
ing, that  she  thought  the  character  of 
queen  Catherine,  in  Henry  VIU.  the  most 
natural,  ( I  think  so  too,  madam,'  said  he, 
'  and  whenever  you  perform  it,  I  will  once 
more  hobble  out  to  the  theatre  myself.' 
Mrs.  Siddons  promised  she  would  do  her- 
self the  honour  of  acting  his  favourite  part 
for  him ;  but  many  circumstances  happen- 
ed to  prevent  the  representation  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  during  the  Doctor's  life. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  he  thus 


gave  his  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  some 
of  the  principal  performers  whom  he  re- 
membered to  have  seen  on  the  stage. — 
Mrs.  Porter  in  the  vehemence  of  rage,  and 
Mrs.  Clive  in  the  sprigknliness  of  humour, 
I  have  never  seen  equalled.  What  Clive 
did  best,  she  did  better  than  Garrick  ;  but 
could  not  do  half  so  many  things  well; 
she  was  a  better  romp  than  any  1  ever  saw 
in  nature.  Pritchard,  in  common  life,  wag 
a  vulgar  idiot ;  she  would  talk  of  her  gownd; 
but,  when  she  appeared  on  the  stage 
seemed  to  be  inspired  by  gentility  and  un- 
derstanding. I  once  talked  with  Colley 
Cibber,  and  thought  him  ignorant  of  the 
principles  of  his  art.  Garrick,  madam, 
was  no  declaimer;  there  was  not  one 
of  his  own  scene-shifters  who  could  net 
have  spoken,  To  be  or  not  to  be,  better 
than  he  did ;  yet  he  was  the  only  actor  I 
ever  saw  whom  I  could  call  a  master  both  in 
tragedy  and  comedy ;  though  I  liked  him 
best  in  comedy.  A  true  conception  of  cha- 
racter, and  natural  expression  of  it,  were 
his  distinguishing  excellencies."  Having 
expatiated,  with  his  usual  force  and  elo- 
quence, on  Mr.  Garrick's  extraordinary 
eminence  as  an  actor,  he  concluded  with 
this  compliment  to  his  social  talents  :  'And 
after  all,  madam,  I  thought  him  less  to  be 
envied  on  the  stage  than  at  the  head  of  a 
table." 

Johnson,  indeed,  had  thought  more  upon 
the  subject  of  acting  than  might  be  gene- 
rally supposed.  Talking  of  it  one  day  to 
Mr.  Kembie,  he  said,  "  Are  you,  sir,  one 
of  those  enthusiasts  who  believe  yourself 
transformed  into  the  very  character  yon 
represent  ?"  Upon  Mr.  Kemble's  answer- 
ing that  he  had  never  felt  so  strong  a  per- 
suasion himself:  "  To  be  sure  not,  sir" 
(said  Johnson.)  "  The  thing  is  impossi- 
ble. And  if  Garrick  really  believed  him- 
self to  be  that  monster  Richard  the  Third, 
he  deserved  to  be  hanged  every  time  he 
performed  it." 

An  Irishman  was  accused  of  marrying 
five  wives ;  when  being  carried  before  a 
magistrate,  he  was  asked  why  he  had  mar- 
ried so  many,  he  replied,  "  In  order  to 
meet  with  a  good  one  if  possible,  and  per- 
haps 1  shall  be  obliged  to  marry  &ye  more 
before  I  can  get  one  good  wife." 

It  was  told  Lord  Chesterfield,  that  Mrs. 
W.  a  termigant  and  scold,  was  married  to 
a  gamester.  His  lordship  said,  that  card* 
and  brimstone  make  the  best  matckct. 
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POETRY. 


TOR  TBI  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

STAZAS. 

AfertionaUlywacribedtomy  friend,  Mrs.  J.  C.  $»»**•*, 
qf  Canandaigua,  in  amvoer  to  her  inquiry,  "  dots  the 
Muse  ever  visit  you  w  JYesff-  York?" 

Dear  was  the  rustic  harp  I  strung 
In  Canandaigua's  blooming  bowers, 

And  dear  the  friendly  hand  that  flung 
Around  my  path  life's  freshest  flowers. 

But  now  that  tuneless  harp  is  still- 
Its  chords  in  wild  disorder  sleeping, 

Or  notes  of  sorrow  wailing  shrill, 
While  1  in  loneliness  am  weeping. 

I  could  not  breathe  my  last  farewell, 

From  scenes  so  fondly  priz'd,  departing* 
Nor  would  my  faltering  accent*  tell 

How  deep,  how  keen,  the  pang  of  parting ! 
Nor  could  I  hope  the  Muse  would  leave 

For  me,  those  dear,  delightful  bowers, 
An  artificial  wreath  to  weave, 

Of  borrowed  leaves  and  painted  flowers. 

Bat  though  her  looks  are  cold  and  coy, 

Like  moon-beams  o'er  a  snow  wreath  dancing' 
1  sometimes  catch  her  beamiug  eye, 

About  my  couch  at  midnight  glancing  ! 
For  all  day  long,  with  ceaseless  toil, 

O'er  books  and  maps  incessant  pouring, 
I  have  no  art  to  win  her  smile, 

Or  time  for  high  poetic  soaring. 

01  should  I  but  the  names  rehearse, 

That  make  my  daily  round  of  science, 
The  formidable  band  to  verse, 

Would  bid  each  effort  bold  defiance ; 
I  could  not  weave,  in  simple  rhyme, 

Astronomy  with  hydrostatics; 
Or  make  melodious  music  chime. 

With  algebra  and  mathematics ; 

With  legers,  landscapes,  lexicons, 

And  cases,  numbers,  moods,  and  tenses; 
With  corns,  and  spheres,  and  hexagons, 

Hard  names  enough  to  erase  her  senses ! 
No  wonder  that  the  Muse  is  cool 

To  find  her  votary  thus  surrounded,, 
For,  if  she  never  kept  a  school, 

She  must  be  by  the  scene  confounded. 

Forgive  this  light  and  thoughtless  song, 

Just  fram*d  for  momentary  pleasure, 
J  know,  to  hearts  like  thine,  belong 

My  noblest  lay,  and  sweetest  measure ; 
But  thou  hast  often  bid  my  lyre, 

The  sportive  notes  of  joy  to  borrow; 
Nor  give  to  grief  the  pliant  wire, 

Nor  yield  my  heart  to  pining  sorrow. 

And,  thus,  Ehza !  I  obey, 

With  hand  unskill'd  in  minstrel's  sporting, 
And  chant  this  wild  and  artless  lay, 

A  brief  reprieve  from  misery  courting; 
And,  oh  !  if  heaven  may  heed  my  prayer, 

Sweet  peace  shall  dwell  within  thy  bowers, 
And  sorrow  never  enter  there, 

To  shroud  in  gloom  the  passing  hours. 

CAROLINE  MATILDA. 


FOR  TBI  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 


TO  SELIM. 

Minstrel,  wake  that  lyre  again, 

Touch'dwith  dulcet  art,  Selim j 
Though  its  tones  the  bosom  pain, 

They  may  mend  the  heart,  Selim. 
What,  though  penury  may  press  thee, 
Or  the  cares  of  life  distress  tbee  ? 
Courage,  Minstrel!  heaven  will  bless  thee 

In  the  hour  of  need,  Selim. 
God,  in  mercy,  has  design'd 
Griefs  to  purify  the  mind ; 
Be  thou  to  his  will  resign 'd  ! 

Thou  art  rich  indeed,  Selim. 

Would'st  thou  change  thy  lowly  lot 

To  be  rich  and  great*  Selim  ? 
Give  thy  dear  domestic  cot, 

For  a  princely  state,  Selim  ? 
Love,  and  hope,  and  peace,  possessing; 
Lydia's  smile,  thy  dearest  blessing- 
Infants  prattling  and  carressing — 

Are  these  treasures  thine,  Selim  ? 
With  a  chaste  and  cultur'd  mind, 
Soul  enlarged,  and  taste  refin'd — 
These  are  treasures/eic  can  find ! 

All  the  rest  resign,  Selim. 

September  Wh,  1820. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITBRART  CABINET. 


THE  LOUISIANA  ROSE. 

Shalt  thou  remain  unknown,  unsung, 

To  bless  alone  the  silent  bower  ? 
Ah,  no!— for  were  my  harp  unstrung, 

I'd  wake  its  notes  for  thee,  sweet  flower ! 
My  hand  again  shall  sweep  those  strings, 

That  ne'er  have  whisper'd  but  to  sorrow; 
And  joy  shall  swell  my  song  to-day, 

Though  tears  bedew  my  harp  to-morrow ! 

The  brightest  month  of  flowers  has  fled ! 

Yet  still  thy  charms  remain  unfaded ! 
Though  all  thy  sister  flowers  are  dead, 

By  wintry  skies  o'ercast  and  shaded! 
Gayest,  though  last,  among  the  throng, 

Whose  tints  like  summer  clouds  have  fleeted; 
Thou  shalt  not  bloom  alone,  nor  long 

Remain  to  sigh  for  hopes  that  cheated ! 

Though  sever'd  from  thy  parent  stem, 

Thou'lt  flourish  on  Eliza's  bosom ; 
And  thou  shalt  be  her  dearest  gem— 

Her  cherish 'd,  tend'rest,  envied,  blossom. 
Nor  exil'd  be,  for  nourished  there, 

The  lilies  vie  with  snow's  pure  whiteness— 
Her  tears  shall  be  the  lilies'  care, 

And  thine  her  smiles,  sweet  pleasure's  brightness, 

Thy  hue  one  beauty's  cheek  may  bloom 

When  summer  lends  its  glowing  flushes; 
'  But  soon— too  soon,  it  finds  a  tomb- 
Life's  winter  steals  away  the  blushes  : 

Blithe  summer  finds  thee  blooming  wild 
On  nature's  warm,  uncultur'd  bosom; 

And  winter  leaves  thee,  blooming  still,  * 
A  lovely,  sweet,  unfading,  blossom. 

HENRY. 

Franklin,  Louisiana,  February,  1820. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

THE  DYING  CAPTIVE. 

Ris  cheeks  were  pale !— no  longer  there 

The  sun-beams  arm  in  arm  did  play- 
No  longer  did  the  ocean's  air, 

Fan  his  wan  features  as  he  lay 
On  the  dark  dungeon's  gelid  stone, 

Thinking  of  all  the  dying  may— 
Of  friend  f  of  country— here  hope  shone 

Within  his  breast  a  feeble  ray. 

But  ah !  that  ray  soon  disappear'd! 

For  honor  drove  it  from  his  heart 
When  the  chill  iron  leash  appear'd, 

That  caus'd  the  purple  blood  to  start, 
And  mingle  with  the  big  damp  tears 

That  o'er  his  fever'd  cheek  did  roll, 
With  Misery  smouldering  in  his  pores, 

And  Slavery's  iron  in  his  soul. 

'Twas  then  he  thought  of  home,  of  friends ! 

Of  her,  who,  dearer  than  his  life, 
Would  with  his  dreary  fetters  blend 

The  feeling  tears  of  Sorrow's  strife, 
And  rail  the  keen,  the  galling  throes, 

And  sooth  the  pangs  of  midnight  drear, 
And  feel  with  him  the  piercing  wo, 

Ere  death  had  shed  its  gloomy  tear! 

Oh !  stranger,  smile  not!— hast  thou  felt 

The  captive's  pangs  that  palls  his  heart* 
When  hope  itself  unkindly  mehs, 

And  rend  his  tortur'd  soul  apart? 
'Tis  hell  that's  writ  upon  the  mind, 

With  the  dark  characters  of  fate, 
That  round  his  vital  spirits  twine, 

And  on  his  scathed  heart  it  sates ! 

He  lies  enroll'd  among  the  dead, 

Within  the  dungeon's  lurid  night ! 
He  feels  no  more  '.—for  Horror  fled 

When  his  dim  spirit  took  its  flight, 
And  passed  the  moon's  bright  noiseless  beam 

Towards  yon  dome  that  will  unfurl 
That  heavenly  sight!— celestial  scene !— 

"  Another,  and  a  better  world !" 

MARINERS  BOY. 

THE  FORAY. 

(By  Sir  Walter  Scott.} 
The  last  of  the  steers  on  our  boards  has  been  spread, 
And  the  last  flask  of  wine  in  our  goblet  is  red ; 
Up !  up !  my  brave  kinsmen !  belt  swords  and  be  gone ! 
There  are  dangers  to  dare,  and  there's  spoil  to  be  won. 

The  eyes  that  so  lately  mix'd  glances  with  ours,. 
For  a  space  must  be  dim,  as  they  gaze  from  the 

towers, 
And  strive  to  distinguish,  through  tempest  and  gloom, 
The  prance  of*  the  steed,  and  the  toss  of  the  plume. 

The  rain  is  descending;  thewind  rises  loud ; 
And  the  moon  her  red  beacon  has  veiled  with  a  cloud ; 
'Tis  the  better  my  mates;  for  the  Warder's' dull  eye 
Shall  in  confidence  slumber,  nor  dream  we  are  nigh. 

Our  steeds  are  impatient !  I  hear  my  blithe  grey! 
There  is  life  in  his  hoof-clang,  and  hope  in  his  neigh; 
Like  the  flash  of  a  meteor,  the  glance  of  his  mane 
Shall  martial  your  march  through  the  darkness  and 
rain, 

The  drawbridge  has  dropp'd  and  the  bogle  has  blown ! 
One  pledge  is  to  quaff  yet— then  mount  and  be  gone ! 
To  their  honour  and  peace,  that  shalt  rest  with  the 

slain— 
To  their  health  and  their  glee,  that  see  Teviot  again. 
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TO  CAROLINE  MATILDA. 

Matilda,  yes — with  joy,  with  pride, 
(For  pride  may  mix  with  feeling's  glow,) 

I  give  the  name,  and  all  beside 
The  truest  friendship  can  bestow. 

Yet,  lady !  I  have  learned  to  sigh 
For  seeming  friends,  indifferent  grown; 

And  "  hard  unkindness'  alter'd  eye," 
Has  dimm'd  with  many  tears  my  own. 

And  though  this  heart  has  learnt  to  hide 
Its  feeling's  from  the  world's  cold  eye, 

II  never  turn'd  with  callous  pride 

From  trusting  friendship*  s  hallow'd  sigh. 

Ah !  lady,  while  as  yet  unknown, 
I  lov'd  thee  for  those  lays  of  thine— 

Lov'd  thee  for  feelings  like  my  own, 
And  for  a /ate  too  much  like  mine. 

And  while  I  listen 'd  to  thy  lays, 
Where  truth  and  feeling  sweetly  blend, 

I  gave  my  heart's  spontaneous  praise, 
Andhail'd  thee  as  my  future/rtejuf. 

Like  thee,  Matilda,  I  disdain 
The  tinsel  garb  that  pleasure  wears; 

Of  all  her  gaudy,  fluttering,  train, 
Plot  one  could  sooth  my  bosom's  cares. 

Like  thee,  I  prize  my  rustic  lyre ! 

When  o'er  the  chords  my  hand  I  fling, 
1  grieve  not  that  no  "  notes  of  fire" 

Reverhrate  from  its  trembling  string. 

Enough  for  me,  its  simple  tone 
Can  sooth  my  bosom's  lonely  care; 

Enough,  a  heart  so  like  my  own, 
Its  feelings  and  its  thoughts  will  share. 

HARRIET. 

September  18,  1820. 

FOB  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

TO  CAROLINE. 

Ah !  once  I  thought  this  bosom,  that  so  much 
Has  throb'd  with  varied  pangs,  at  length  was  steel'd 
By  sullen  Apathy,  nor  more  would  yield 

To  Sensibility's  impressive  touch. 

But  when  thy  melting  glance  my  soul  return'd, 
Tumultuous  heav'd  Grief's  agonizing  sighs; 
Unbidden  tears  then  started  in  my  eyes, 

And,  Love !  soft  tyrant!  his  last  power  resum'd. 

But  yet  those  woes  with  which  my  soul  is  fraught 
I  scarce  regret :  now  swell  within  my  mind 
Those  sympathies  that  glow  for  human  kind ; 
Which  erst  thy  charms  mild  beaming  radiance 
taught. 
Then  let  Philanthropy  with  Love  combine, 
And  round  my  throbbing  heart  in  social  wreaths  en- 
twine. 

ORLANDO,  or  Charleston. 

'Tw&friendship,  heightened  by  the  mutual  wish, 
The  enchanting  hope,  and  sympahtetic  glow, 
Beam'd  from  the  mutudl  eye.    Devotion  all 
To  hoe :  each  was  to  each  a  dearer  self; 
Supremely  happy  in  the  awakea'd  power 
Of  giving  joy. 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  23,  1820: 


.   AMERICAN  PORTRAITS. 

J.  Martin,  Esq.  is  about  publishing  a  series  of 
American  portraits,  representing  the  most  celebrated 
characters  who  have  honoured  our  country  by  their 
learning  and  talents.  We  have  examined  the  first  of 
the  series,  which  is  that  of  the  late  chancellor  Living- 
ston, and  are  much  pleased  with  the  execution.  It 
was  engraved  by  Mr.  Prude  home,  from  the  painting  of 
Mr.  Martin,  and  is  an  honourable  specimen  of  the 
progress  of  the  fine  arts  in  this  country. 

Proof  impressions  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Martin, 
at  No.  19  Warren-street,  where  be  continues  to  take 
likenesses,  and  where  Mrs.  Angelica  Martin  still 
teaches  the  elegant  accomplishments  of  music  and 
dancing. 

JCevb  Invention. — The  subscribers  being  requested 
to  attend  Mr.  Johnson  in  the  boat  from  which  he  made 
his  descent  last  evening,  in  his  very  ingenious  diving 
machine,  beg  leave  to  offer  their  testimonials  of  bis 
successful  experiment  in  sinking  about  15  or  16  feet, 
and  remaining  at  that  depth  for  the  space  of  thirty 
minutes,  without  the  least  accident  to  himself  or  in- 
terruption to  the  operation  of  his  machine,  which 
seems  admirably  adapted  to  furnish  and  regulate  that 
state  and  circulation  of  air  necessary  for  resperation 
as  well  as  to  observe  objects  at  a  considerable  depth, 
by  means  of  his  lamp,  and  the  tube  for  conveying 
and  receiving  sounds,  affords  a  free  and  distinct 
communication  from  the  machine  with  those  above, 
and  we  are  of  opinion  that  much  ingenuity  is  attach- 
ed to  the  application  of  the  principles  that  be  has 
adopted,  and  trust  much  utility  may  be  derived  from  it. 
W.  H.  WARD, 
m  JAMES  STEUART, 
THOS.  TENANT, 
S.  STERETT. 
Baltimore,  Sept.  9, 1820. 

There  is  in  Salem,  (Mas.)  a  singular  instance  of 
the  perfection  at  which  the  senses  of  touch  and  hear- 
ing  arrive  in  persons  born  blind.  The  person  alluded 
to  is  the  public  crier.  He  is  not  only  destitute  of  sight, 
but  has  no  eyes;  yet  he  will  go  as  directly,  mnd  as  . 
surely  to  any  house  in  town  as  the  best  acquainted  in-  " 
habitant.  He  never  fails  of  discerning  the  smallest 
and  stillest  object  before  him  in  the  street :  speaks  of 
the  weather  as  if  he  saw  the  sun  and  the  clouds ;  knows 
every  man  in  town ;  and  can  distinguish  most  coins  with 
invariable  accuracy.  Indeed,  one  would  never  suspect, 
from  seeing  how  uniformly  be  turns  aside  to  avoid 
horses,  men,  casks,  piles  of  wood,  that  he  wanted 
the  use  of  sight  in  its  fullest  perfection.  He  asserts 
that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  solid  bodies,  he  feels  a 
difference  in  the  air,  and  in  the  sound  of  his  feet  upon 
the  earth.  [Bangor  Register. 

Melancholy  Accident.— On  Saturday  evening  last, 
about  10 o'clock,  the  sloop  Mary,  Capt  David  Ufford, 
of  Bridgport,  Connecticut,  bound  to  this  place,  was 
run  foul  of  by  an  unkuown  vessel,  and  Capt.  Ufford 
instantly  killed,  Mr.  G.  Hawley  of  this  village  con- 
siderably injured,  and  the  Mary  left  on  unmanagea- 
ble wreck,  the  boom,  mainsail,  quarter-rail,  and  rud- 
der-head being  carried  away.  On  board  of  the  Ma- 
ry were  several  ladies  and  gentlemen,  passengers; 
she  was  struck  near  the  quarter.  The  vessels  at  the 
time  of  the  occurrence  were  in  Tappan  bay,  near 
Sing-Sing;  the  night  was  dark  and  the  wind  high. 


The  *Mary  floated  as  far  as  Sing-Sing,  where  the 
passengers  procured  a  small  vessel,  and  reached  this 
in  safety.  Capt.  Ufford  was  violently  knocked  down, 
and  instantly  precipitated  into  the  river.  His  bodv 
had  not  been  discovered  on  Sunday.  He  was  re- 
spected as  an  honourable  and  active  man. 


Cure  for  tlie  Dy tertiary. — Take  the  herb  called  Bh- 
ter  Weed,  by  some  called  Arrow  Weed,  by  others, 
Cow's  tail  Weed,  because  it  has  a  bunch  similar  to  a 
cows  tail ;  pound  it  and  moisten  it  whb  water,  and 
squeeze  out  the  juice  to  the  quantity  of  one  gill ; 
add  one  gill  of  new  milk  right  from  the  cow,  and  two 
table  spoons  full  of  molasses,  mix  them  well  together, 
and  drink  it.  If  the  first  dose  does  net  remove  the 
cause  in  six  hours,  repeat  the  dose. 


Melancholy  Suicide  — On  the  night  of  Tuesday  last. 
Mr.  S.  Domas,  a  citizen  of  (his  town,  put  a  period 
to  his  existence  by  cutting  his  throat  with  a  penknife. 
The  unfortunate  man  had  for  some  time  laboured 
under  an  inveterate  melancholy,  from  which  not  the 
most  solicitous  cares  of  his  friends  could  arouse  his 
attention.  The  day  previous  to  the  commission  of 
the  fatal  deed,  he  appeared  more  cheerful  than  usual, 
and  his  family  were  deceived  by  the  fallacious  nope 
that  be  was  about  to  recover,  and  that  be  would  re- 
turn to  his  former  state  of  mind.  How  dreadfully 
deceitful  the  hope !  He  eluded  their  anxious  watch- 
ings,  and  committed  the  dreadful  act  in  the  evening, 
at  an  hour  when  none  expected  it,  and  when  his  pre- 
vious composure  held  forth  the  flattering  hope  that 
he  would  recover.  [Montreal  paper. 


MARRIED. 

On  the  15th  inst.  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Berrien,  Mr.  Sa- 
muel Burrough,  to  Mist  Ann  King  iborburn,  both  of 
this  city. 

On  the  16th  inst.  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brcintnall,  Wil- 
liam Hobart  Esq.  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Jeiusba  Ann  De- 
molt,  oi  this  city. 

On  the  17th  inst.  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Mc  Cleland,  Mr. 
James  Reynolds,  to  Miss  Sarah  Susannah  Dominick, 
all  of  this  city. 

On  the  18th  inst.  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mortimer,  Mr 
James  beers,  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Marsh. 

On  the  21st.  at  Hallets-Cove,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  John- 
son Mr.  B.  Blossom,  merchant  of  this  city,  to  Miss 
Margaret  Blackwell  daughter  of  Samuel  Blackwell, 
Esq.  of  the  former  place. 

At  Mobile,  on  the  16tb  ult.  by  Chief  Justice  H.  V. 
Chamberlain,  Capt.  A.  L  Sand,  of  the  corps  of  ar- 
tillery, to  Miss  Maria  A.  Tabeli,  daughter  ol  the 
late  William  labeli,  Esq.  of  this  city. 


DIED. 

On  the  16th  inst.  Mrs.  Maria  A.  Wbitaker,  aged 
23  years. 

Same  day,  Mr.  John  I.  Post,  aged  63  years. 

On  Monday,  18th  Mrs.  Mary  bwartwout,  aged  75 
years,  relict  of  the  late  Capt.  Abraham  Swartwout 

Same  day,  .vliss  Catherine  Siagg,  aged  14  years. 

On  Thursday,  the  21st  inst.  Dr.  Joseph  Rodman 
Drake. 
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RICHARD  WALMSLEY. 

They  bad  been  crouching  but  a  few  mo- 
ments* however,  before  the  Indians  ap- 
proached in  single  files,  with  the  utmost 
silence.     The  party  in  ambush  let  them 
advance  till  their  leader  arrived  opposite  to 
the  extremity  of  their  line,  when,  by  an 
almost  simultaneous  discharge,they  brought 
fifteen  of  them  to  the  earth. "  Nothing  could 
equal  the  terror  of  the  savages  at  this  un- 
expected attack  ;  they  would  have  taken  to 
night,  but  the  impetuosity  of  the  whites 
denied  them  the  choice  $  and  after  recover- 
ing from  die  confusion  they  had  been  thrown 
into,  they  fought  with  indescribable  despe- 
ration till  the  last  of  their  number  died  in 
the  act  of  discharging  his  muskef  at  a  cap- 
tive they  Itad  taken  during  the  excursion. 
Their  expedition  being  crowned  with 
victory,  after  burying  three  of  their  party, 
and  taking  measures  for  conveying  five  more 
of  their  companions  who  were  wounded  to 
places  of  safety  and  refuge,  our  party  com- 
menced their  retrograde  march,  and  arrived 
without  further  interruption  at  their  respec- 
tive homes.    They  however  tarried  only 
long  enough  to  take  some  refreshments,  and 
to  relieve  the  anxious  suspense  of  their  fa- 
milies, when  they  proceeded  to  examine 
the  ruins,  and,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  the 
fete  of  the  individuals  composing  the  house- 
hold.    We  shall  not  attempt  to  decribe  the 
scene  they  had  to  contemplate,  nor  to  por- 
tray those  feelings  it  was  calculated  to  in- 
spire; but,  as  may  be  imagined,  it  served 
but  little  to  sooth  those  turbulent  passions 
which  had  actuated  them  but  a  short  time 
before,  and  crushed  the  last  plea  set  up  by] 
charity  in  extenuation  of  an  enemy  who 
had  perished  iu  their  guilt.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  any  thing  more  emblematical 
of  human  hopes,   or  the   instability   of 
earthly  happiness,  than  was  the  sudden  de- 
struction and  demolisbment  of  this  quiet 
retreat.     Destruction  burst  upon  them  in 
the  midst  of  security,  and  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  they  were  swept  into  a  fearful 
eternity.     Io  one  moment  all  was  joy  and 
hilarity ;  in  the  next,  they  were  writhing 
in  the  agonies  of  death,  or  is  the  grasp  of 
ft  relentless  savage*  { 


They  found  the  farmer  and  his  wife  bu- 
ried beneath  the  ruins  in  one  corner  of  the 
cellar,  burnt,  and  horribly  disfigured ;  two 
of  the  daughters  were  struck  to  the  earth 
with  a  tomahawk,  in  endeavouring  to  ford 
the  creek ;  and  the  other  two  were  shot 
down  in  escaping  from  the  house,  one  at 
the  threshold,  the  other  a  few  yards  from 
the  stream.  The  two  latter  bore  marks  of 
great  violence  ;  but  the  others  were  left 
only  with  their  mortal  wounds.  Out  of 
the  seven  inhabitants  in  the  house  at  the 
time,  only  one  escaped  with  life.  The 
young  lady  we  have  mentioned  as  being 
dangerously  wounded,  and  left  in  charge 
with  the  old  domestic,  gradually  recovered, 
and,  perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  short- 
ly after  became  Richard's  wife. 

But  every  object  about  her  was  so  fami- 
liarly associated  with  the  recollection  of 
former  joys,  and  the  dismal  contrast  pro- 
duced by  the  present  appearance  of  those 
objects,  together  with  the  remembrance  of 
the  events  of  that  dreadful  night,  produced 
in  her  mind  such  acute  sensations,  that  it 
became  necessary  to  change  the  place  of 
their  abode;  and  they  accordingly  at  a 
great  sacrifice,  disposed  of  their  estate,  and 
set  out  in  quest  of  a  home,  directed  only 
by  chance. 

After  wandering  about  for  some  time, 
they  at  length  found  themselves  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehana, 
a  few  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Ti- 
oga river.  In  the  mean  time,  however, 
peace  had  been  proclaimed  between  the 
contending  powers ;  and  the  Indians  en- 
gaged in  the  conflict  had  retired  to  their 
respective  territories,  with  unabated  ma- 
lignity. They  could  hardly  acquiesce  in 
a  peace  founded  upon  the  broad  principles 
of  humanity,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  and 
much  persuasion,  they  consented  to  deliver 
up  captives  devoted  by  their  system  of 
ethics  to  the  most  exquisite  torture. — 
Among  the  most  discontented,  were  three 
sons  of  a  chief  who  had  been  slain  in  the 
expedition  we  have  mentioned;  guided 
by  passion  and  a  thirst  for  revenge,  these 
warriors  embraced  every  opportunity  du- 
ring the  continuance  of  the  war,  of  reeking 
their  vengeance  against  the  whites,  and 
iu  addition  to  their  natural  propensity 


they  had  received  the  potent  stimulus  of 
appeasing  the  manes  of  their  deceased 
parent.  With  their  characteristic  art, 
they  had  miraculously  discovered  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  transaction,  and  were 
enabled  to  designate  the  individuals  en- 
gaged in  it.  With  this  information,  they 
had  determined  to  embrace  the  first  op- 
portunity of  inflicting  a  fearful  retribution, 
and  it  was  by  the  prudential  removal  of 
Richard,  that  he  escaped  the  destruction 
which  awaited  him. 

But  with  his  unfortunate  wife,  it  remains 
a  question  whether  death  would  not  have 
been  preferable  to  the  misery  of  her  sub- 
sequent life.  The  slightest  recurrence  to 
the  transaction,  would  sink  to  her  very 
soul,  and  would  pierce  a  heart  alive  to  the 
keenest  sensibilities  of  her  sex.  In  these 
instances,  all  the  solicitude  and  attention 
of  her  husband  were  of  no  avail,  and  she 
gave  herself  up  to  a  despondency  which 
at  intervals,  threatened  her  senses.  A 
superior  judgment  and  the  benign  influ- 
ence of  unaffected  piety,  at  length,  ac- 
complished what  the  hand  of  time  was  not 
likely  to  subdue;  and  the  meridian  of  Tfe 
found  her  in  a  state  of  comparative  tran- 
quility and  cheerfulness.  Still,  however, 
she  instinctively  shuddered  at  the  appear- 
ance of  a  savage,  and  on  no  account  would 
she  endure  his  presence  in  the  absence  of 
her  husband.  This  last  circumstance  be- 
came peculiarly  irksome  to  her  af  er  the 
removal  of  one  of  the  tribes  into  the  vi- 
cinity of  their  farm. 

[To  be  continued.] 


A  sprightly  young  widow  had  just  re- 
ceived  addresses,  of  a  tender  sort,  from  two 
gentlemen,  both  virtuous,  respectable,  and 
amiable :  one  of  them,  however,  a  most 
accomplished  scholar,  the  other  a  child  of 
Peru.  When  her  brother  entered  the  room 
where  she  was  sitting  in  an  attitude  of  more 
profound  cogitation  than  was  usual  with 
her>  "  My  dear  sister,"  said  he,  u  are  you 
going  to  astonish  the  world  with  a  perpetual 
motion  of  the  quadrature  of  the  circle ;  or 
are  you  plotting  to  blow  up  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  with  a  new  nomenclature }" 
"Neither  George"  she  replied"  « Iwas 
merely  resolving  a  question  of  tlotiare  and 
sense. 
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LISBON. 
The  churches  are  the  most  'remarkable 
of  the  public  buildings  of  Lisbon ;  though 
plain  on  the  outside,  they  are  exceedingly 
splendid   in    the  interior.      The  tutelary 
saints  are  richer  thari  many  Continental 
princes,  though  their  treasures  are  only 
displayed  to  excite  the  reverence  or  the 
cupidity  of  the  people  on  high  and  festal 
occasions.    The  most  beautiful,  though  not 
the  largest  of  the  churches  which  I  have 
examined,  is  that  of  the  Estrella,  which  is 
lined  with  finely-varied  and  highly-polished 
marble,  vaulted  over  with  a  splendid  and 
sculptured  roof,  and  adorned,  in  its  gilded 
recesses,  \tfth  beautiful  pictures.     Were  it 
not,  indeed,  for  the  impression  made  on 
me  by  one  of  the  latter,  I  should  scarcely 
have  mentioned  this  edifice,  unable  as  I  am 
technically  to  describe  it.     The  piece  to 
which  I  allude,  is  not,  that  I  can  discover, 
held  in  particular  estimation,  or  the  pro- 
duction of  any  celebrated  artist ;   but  it 
excited  in  me  feelings  of  admiration  and 
delight,  which  can  never  die  away.     It 
represents  Saint  John  in  the  Isle  of  Patmos, 
gazing  on  the  vision  in  which  the  angels 
are  pouriug  forth  the  vials,  and  with  the 
pen  in  his  hand,  ready  to  commit  to  sacred 
and  imperishable   record  the  awful  and 
mysterious  scenes  opened  before  him — 
Never  did  I  behold  or  imagine  such  a 
figure.     He  is  sitting,  half  entranced  with 
wonder  at  the  revelation  disclosed  to  him, 
half  mournfully  conscious  of  the  evils  which 
he  is  darkly  to  predict  to  a  fated  and  an 
unheeding  world.    The  face,  in  its  mere 
form  and  colouring,  is  most  beautiful :  its 
features  are  perfectly  lovely,  though  in- 
dining  rather  to  cherubic  roundness  than 
Grecian  austerity,  and  its  roseate  bloom  of 
youth  is  gently  touched  and  softened  by 
the  feelings  attendant  on  the  sad  and  holy 
vocation  of  the  beloved  disciple.      The 
head  is  bent  forward,  in  eagerness,  anxiety, 
and  reverence;  the  eyebrows  arched  in 
wonder,  yet  bearing  in  every  line  some  un- 
definable  expression  of  pity  ;  the  eyes  are 
uplifted,  and  beaming  with  holy  inspiration, 
yet  mild,  soft,  angelical;  around  the  ex- 
quisitely-formed mouth,  is  an  expression  of 
sweet  tenderness  for  the  inevitable  sorrows 
pf  mankind ;  the  bright  chestnut  hair,  fall- 
ing in  masses  over  the  shoulders,  gives  "to 
all  this  expression  of  high  yet  soft  emotion, 
a  finishing  grace  and  completeness.     This 
figure  displays  such  unspeakable  sweetness 
tempering  such  prophetic  fire $  such  reli- 


gious and  saintly  purity,  mingled  with  so 
genial  a  compassion ;  it  is  at  once  so  indi- 
vidual and  so  ideal;  so  bordering  on  the 
celestial,  and  yet  so  perfectly  within  the 
range  of  human  sympathies ;  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say,  whether  the  delicious  emotions 
which  it  inspires  partake  most  of  wonder 
or  of  love.  The  image  seemed,  like  sweet 
music,  to  sink  into  the  soul,  there  to  remain 
for  ever.  To  see  such  a  piece  is  really  to 
be  made  better  and  happier.  The  recok 
lection  is  a  precious  treasure  for  the  feelings 
and  the  imagination,  of  which,  nothing, 
while  they  endure,  can  deprive  them. 

The  church  at  Belem,  a  fortified  place 
on  the  Tagus,  three  or  four  miles  from 
Lisbon,  where  the  kings  and  royal  family 
of  Portugal  have,  for  many  generations, 
been  interred,  must  not  be  forgotten.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  buildings  in  the 
kingdom,  having  originally  been  erected  by 
the  Romans,  and  splendidly  adorned  by  the 
Moorish  sovereigns.  Formed  of  white 
stone,  it  is  now  stained  to  a  reddish  brown 
by  the  mere  influence  of  years,  and  frowns 
over  the  water  "  cased  in  the  unfeeling 
armour  of  old  time."  Its  shape  is  oblong, 
its  sides  are  of  gigantic  proportions,  and 
its  massive  appearance  most  grand  and 
awe-inspiring.  The  principal  entrance  is 
by  a  deep  archway,  reaching  to  a  great 
height  and  circular  within,  ornamented 
above  and  around  with  the  most  crowded, 
venerable,  and  yet  fantastic  devices — mar- 
tyrs and  heroes  of  chivalry — swords  and 
crosiers— monarebs  and  saints— crosses 
and  sceptres—"  the  roses  and  dowers  of 
kings" — and  the  sad  emblems  of  mortality 
all  wearing  the  stamp  of  deep  antiquity, 
all  appearing  carved  out  of  one  eternal 
rock,  and  promising  by  their  air  of  solid 
grandeur  to  survive  as  many  stupendous 
changes  as  those  which  have  always 
left  them  unshaken.  The  interior  of  this 
venerable  edifice  is  not  less  awe-breathing 
or  substantial.  Eight  huge  pillars  of  bar- 
baric architecture,  and  covered  all  over 
with  strange  figures  and  grotesque  orna- 
ments in  relievo,  support  the  roof,  which  is 
white,  ponderous,  and  of  a  noble  simplicity, 
being  only  divided  into  vast  square  com- 
partments by  the  beams  which  cross  it. 
Such  a  pile,  devoted  to  form  the  last  rest- 
ing-place of  a  line  of  kings  who  have,  each 
in  bis  brief  span  of  time,  held  the  fate  of 
millions  at  his  pleasure,  cannot  fail  to  ex- 
cite solemn  and  pensive  thought.  And  yet 
what  are  the  feelings  thus  excited,  to  those 


meditations  to  which  the  great  repository 
of  the  illustrious  deceased  in  England  in- 
vites us  !  Here  we  think  of  nothing  but 
the  perishaoleness  of  man  in  his  best  estate 
— the  emptiness  of  human  honours — the 
low  and  frail  nature  of  all  the  distinctions 
of  earth.  A  race  of  monarchs  occupy  but 
a  narrow  vault ;  they  were  kings,  and  now 
are  dost ;  and  this  idea  forced  home  upon 
us,  makes  us  feel  that  the  most  potent  and 
enduring  of  worldly  things— thrones,  dy- 
nasties, and  the  peaceable  succession  of 
high  families— are  but  as  feeble  shadows. 
We  learn  only  to  feel  our  weakness.  Bat 
in  the  sacred  place  where  all  that  could 
perish  of  our 'orators,  philosophers,  and 
poets  is  reposing,  we  feel  our  mortality 
only  to  lend  us  stronger  and  more  ethereal 
sense  of  our  eternal  being.  Life  and  death 
seem  met  together,  as  in  a  holy  fane,  in 
peaceful  concord.  While  we  /eel  that  the 
mightiest  must  yield  to  the  stern  law  of 
necessity,  we  know  that  the  very  monu- 
ments which  record  the  decay  of  their  out* 
ward  frame,  are  so  many  proofs  and  sym- 
bols that  they  shall  never  really  expire. 
We  feel  that  those  whose  remembrance  is 
thus  extended  beyond  the  desolating  power 
of -the  grave,  over  whose  fame  death  and 
mortal  accidents  have  no  power,  are  net 
themselves  destroyed.  And  when  we  re- 
collect the  more  indestructible  monuments 
of  their  genius,  those  works,  which  live 
not  only  in  the  libraries  of  the  studious, 
but  in  the  hearts  and  imaginations  of  fcnen, 
we  are  conscious  at  once,  that  the  spirit 
which  conceived,  and  the  souls  which 
appreciate  and  love  them,  are  not  of  the 
earth,  earthy.  Our  thoughts  are  not 
wholly  of  humiliation  and  sorrow ;  but 
stretch  forward,  with  a  pensive  majesty, 
into  the  permanent  and  the  immortal. 

On  Thursday,  the  21st  of  May,  a  grand 
festival  was  holden  in  honour  Saint  George, 
who  is  held  in  peculiar  reverence  in  Lisbon. 
On  this  most  sacred  occasion,  all  the  build- 
ings around  the  vast  area  of  the  Rock) 
were  hung  with  crimson  tapestry ;  a  road 
was  formed  of  fine  gravel,  guarded  by  lines 
of  soldiers ;  and  the  troops  to  a  great  num- 
ber, in  splendid  uniforms,  occupied  the 
most  conspicuous  passages.  When  all  was 
prepared,  the  train  issued  from  a  church  in 
one  of  the  angles  of  the  square,  and  slowly 
paraded  round  the  path  prepared  for  it. 
It  consits  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  orders, 
attired  in  their  richest  vestments,  and  bear- 
ing, alternately,  crosses  of  gold  and  silver ; 
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canopies  of  white,  purple,  orange,    and 
crimson  silk,  bordered  with  deep  fringes ; 
and  gorgeous  banners,  decorated  with  cu- 
rious devices.    The  canopy  which  floated 
over  the  consecrated  wafer,  formerly  borne 
by  the  king  and  the  princes,  was,  on  this 
occasion,  carried  by  the  chief  persons  of 
tbe  regency.     But  the  most  remarkable 
was  the  Saint  himself,  who,  "  not  to  speak 
it  profanely,"  is  no  other  than  a  wooden 
figure,  and,  I  am  afraid,  must  yield  in  pro- 
portion and  in  grace  to  that  unconsecrated 
work,    the  Apollo  Helvidere.     He  was 
seated  on  a  noble  horse,  and  arrayed  in  a 
profusion  of  gems,  which,  according  to 
the  accounts  of  the  Portuguese,  human 
powers  could  hardly  calculate.    His  boots 
were  of  solid  silver ;  his  whole  person  be- 
girt  with  jewels,  and  his  hat  glittered  in  the 
sun  like  one  prodigious  diamond.    He  de- 
scended in  state  from  the  castle  to  the 
church,  whence  the  procession  issued,  and 
remained  there  during  the  solemnities.    He 
was  saluted  on  leaving  his  mansion  with  a 
discharge  of  artillery,  and  the  same  com- 
pliment on  his  return  to  that  favoured  resi 
dence.     The  people,  who  were  of  course 
assembled  in  great  crowds,  did  not  appear 
to  me  to  look  on  the  magnificent  display 
before  them  with  any  feeling  of  religious 
awe,  or  to  regard  it  in  any  other  light  than, 
at  the  most,  a  national  spectacle.     From 
all,  indeed,   which  has  come  within   the 
limited  range  of  my  observation,  it  appears 
that  the  fiery  zeal  once  cherished  for  the 
Catholic  faith,  has  sunk  into  little  more 
than  an  habitual,  observance  of  its  forms. 
Religion  has  subsided  from  a  passion  into 
a  habit,  and  the  spirit  of  conversion  and 
torture  has  dwindled  away  into  an  indiffer- 
ence, which  little  less  than  an  earthquake 
has  potency  to  ronse.     This  is  the  natural 
course  of  a  religion  of  ceremonials :  at  first 
it  has  a  deep  hold,  if  not  on  the  hearts,  at 
least  on  the  imaginations  of  its  votaries  : 
the  glorious  efforts  of  art,  which  contribute 
to  adorn  it;  the  painting,  the  sculpture, 
and  the  music,  effect  the  soul  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses,  and  keep    alive 
an  enthusiasm,  which  mounts  half-way  to 
heaven.     But,  as  tbe  creed  has  no  perma- 
nent root  in  the  understanding,  no  pure  and 
hallowed  seat  in  the  inmost  spirit,  it  can- 
not resist  the  chilling  influence  of  time, 
nor  the  selfish  tendencies  of  commercial 
enterprise.     It  is  of  the  earth,  earthy,  and 
must  yield  to  those  causes  which  produce 
the  decay  of  all  mortal  things.     The  very 


stated  return  of  the  holidays;  the  constant 
recurrence  of  a  brilliant  mode  of  worship; 
tbe  uninterrupted  attendance  on  rites ;  have 
a  tendency  to  wear  out  the  "  first  love"  by 
which  they  were  created,  and  to  render 
their  true  signification  forgotten.  He  who 
dips  his  fingers  in  holy  water  every  day, 
will  soon  forget  that  it  is  holy.  A  religion 
must  be  firmly  seated  in  tbe  mind  before  it 
can  resist  the  constant  and  petty  affairs  of 
tbe  world.  Here  the  love  of  gain  surpasses 
all  admiration  of  saints  and  martyrs.  The 
ignorance  which  prevails,  no  longer  serves 
as  a  buttress  to  secure  a  gloomy  bigotry 
but  as  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  preserve 
whole  and  undivided  a  debasing  selfishness. 
In  the  constant  exchange  of  money  and 
goods  with  heretics,  the  Portuguese  have 
lost  their  persecuting  spirit,  without  in  the 
least  becoming  enlightened,  to  view  it  as  ab- 
surd. A  faith  to  stand  against  a  crowded 
exchange,  must  be  built  on  prophets  and 
apostles,  not  on  saints  and  relics.  Were 
I  to  guess  at  the  thoughts  of  the  spectators 
during  the  procession  of  St.  George,  I 
would  venture  to  affirm,  that  half  of  them 
were  thinking — not  on  the  scanctity  of  the 
piece  of  wood  before  them,  but — how 
great  a  pity  it  was  that  so  much  wealth 
should  lie  unenjoyed  and  unimproved,  when 
certain  other  persons  would  know  so  well 
how  to  employ  it  to  better  advantage. 
(  To  bt  continued,) 


FOR  THE  LADIES  LITERARY  CABINET. 

ATTENTION  TO  DRESS. 

"A  prudent  general  after  having  con- 
quered a  city,  is  as  careful  to  preserve  the 
victory,  as  he  was  anxious  to  obtain  it." 

It  is  a  fact  which,  I  presume,  few  will 
pretend  to  deny,  that  some  females  before 
marriage  use  every  effort  to  set  off  their 
charms  to  advantage,  and  to  gain  the  affec- 
tions of  their  lovers,  by  paying  a  more  than 
ordinary  attention  to  dress,  that  great  or- 
nament of  the  fair  sex ;  but  ho  sooner  have 
their  lovers  become  therr  husbands,  than 
they,  unlike  the  prudent  general  in  our 
motto,  seem  by  negligence  in  that  very  par- 
ticular, to  be  indifferent  about  improving 
the  advantages  they  have  gained  over  them, 
and  often  loose  the  conquest  they  have 
made  by  too  great  security  of  their  awn 
influence.  An  evident  carelessness  and 
inatteution  to  please,  cannot  but  be  keenly 
felt  by  every  man  of  sensibility,  and  divert 
the  passion  of  love  that  once  twined  around 
his  heart  to  another  channel.   The  follow- 


ing contrast  between  the  character  of  Julia 
and  Flavia  may  illustrate  my  subject. 

If  you  call  at  the  bouse  of  Julia  any  time 
in  the  morning,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  you  sur- 
prise her  all  over  dirt,  and  if  you  do  noten-r 
ter  so  abruptly,  you  may  frequently  get  a 
glance  at  her  as  she  slips  out  of  the  parlour,, 
or  flies  up  stairs  ;  when  you  must  wait  at 
least  half  an  hour,  however  urgent  your 
business  may  be,  before  the  sweet  creature 
is  fit  to  be  seen.  Yet  Julia  is  the  toast  of 
the  city,  a  perfect  paragon  of  beauty,  and 
token  dressed,  on  the  very  summit  of  the 
ton,  and  "  quite  the  thing."  She  has  been 
a  wife  now  a  full  quarter  of  a  year,  and  if 
you  go  into  the  house  about  ten  in  the 
morning,  you  will  in  all  probability  find  her 
at  breakfast  with  her  crabbed  spouse,  tete- 
a-tete,  in  her  night  cap,  with  her  hair/010- 
ing  in  loose  ringlets  over  her  neck  and 
shoulders,  which  are  barely  covered  with 
a  dirty  handkerchief,  fastened  with  a  single 
pin  to  a  dirty  short  night  gown,  and  per-, 
haps  with  one  of  her  black  locks  playing 
over  her  forehead,  as  she  sips  her  tea. 
She  is  not  at  all  disconcerted  at  your  en- 
trance now,  for  she  is  married.  If  you  pop 
in  about  one,  it  is  not  impossible  but  she  is 
putting  on  her  cap  at  the  glass  in  the  par- 
lour, which  is  now  decorated  with  the 
sweetly-smelting  spoils  of  her  morning's 
dishabille. 

Flavia  is  a  character  very  different  from 
Julia.  Before  she  was  married,  she  was 
as  remarkable  for  the  neatness  of  her  dress, 
as  for  her  scrupulous,  though  not  prudish 
decorum.  Lucius  her  husband  is  a  man 
of  great  dettcacy,  and  very  frequently  called 
on  her  very  early  in  a  morning,  and  at 
other  uncertain  times,  to  assure  himself 
whether  Flavia's  was  not  affected  nicety ; 
but  he  had  always  tbe  satisfaction  to  find 
her  prepared  to  receive  a  visiter,  though 
she  did  not  expect  to  receive  one.  Were 
you  to  beat  their  house  at  this  time,  though 
they  have  been  married  these  five  years, 
you  would  be  charmed  with  their  beha- 
viour to  each  other.  Flavia  would  no  more 
suffer  Lucius  to  be  at  her  toilet,  *nan  she 
would  a  stranger  she  had  never  saw  before; 
neither  would  she  appear  before  him  or 
any  of  the  family  in  dishabille,  any  more 
than  she  would  before  the  most  respectable 
company.  Nor  is  Lucius  less  scrupulous 
in  his  dressing  room,  than  Flavia  at  her 
toilet.  Hence  they  appear  blest  as  lovers 
from  their  conduct;  in  wliich  Lucius  disco- 
vers a  manly  affection,  without  nauseous 
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uxuriousness,  and  Flavia  an  endearing  ten- 
derness, without  fulsome  fondneu. 

I  shall  close  my  remarks  on  this  subject 
With  a  quotation  from  the  Spectator,  (No. 
302)  in  which  Mr.  Steele  so  admirably 
draws  the  excellent  character  of  Emelia. 
"  There  is  another  part  of  Emelia's  con- 
duct," says  he,  "  which  I  cannot  forbear 
mentioning :  to  some,  perhaps,  it  may,  at 
first  sight,  appear  but  a  trifling  inconside- 
rable circumstance;  but,  for  my  part,  I 
think  it  highly  worthy  of  observation,  and 
to  be  recommended  to  the  consideration  of 
the  fair  sex.  I  have  often  thought  wrap- 
ping gowns  and  dirty  linen,  with  all  that 
huddled  economy  of  dress,  which  pass  un- 
der the  general  name  of  a  mob,  the  bane  of 
conjugal  love,  and  one  of  the  readiest  means 
imaginable  to  alienate  the  affection  of  a 
husband,  especially  a  fond  one.  I  have 
heard  some  ladies,  who  have  been  surprised 
by  company,  in  such  a  dishabille,  apolo- 
gize for  it  after  this  manner:  '  Truly  I  am 
•ashamed  to  be  caught  in  this  pickle;  but 
my  husband  and  I  were  sitting  all  alone  by 
ourselves,  and  did  not  expect  to  see  such 
good  company  !>  This,  by  the  way,  is  a  fine 
compliment  to  the  good  man,  which,  ten  to 
one,  he  returns  in  dogged  answers,  and  a 
churlish  behaviour,  without  knowing  what 
k  is  that  put  him  out  of  humour. 

"  Emilia's  observation  teaches  her,  that 
as  little  inadvertencies  and  neglects  cast  a 
blemish  upon  a  great  character;  so  the  ne- 
glect of  apparel,  even  among  the  most  inti- 
mate friends,  does  insensibly  lessen  their 
regards  to  each  other,  by  creating  a  fami- 
liarity too  low  and  contemptible.  She  un- 
derstands the  importance  of  those  things 
which  the  generality  account  trifles ;  and 
considers  everything  as  a  matter  of  con- 
sequence that  has  the  least  tendency  to- 
ward keeping  up,  or  abating  the  affection 
of  her  husband :  him  she  esteems  as  a  fit 
object  to  employ  her  ingenuity  in  pleasing 
because  be  is  to  be  pleased  for  life." 


-4fljfe*r. — An   astrologer  was 
inetnHne  gj" 


Tke 
condemnedOTfle  gibbet,  when  one  asked 
him  why  he  did  not  foresee  his  fate,  and 
avoid  it.  "  I  saw  it  clearly,"  said  he, 
"  that  I  was  to  be  exalted,  but  I  did  not  in- 
quire of  the  stars  how  it  was  to  be." 

Dinner  Hour. — One  asking  another  the 
best  hour  for  dinner,  was  answered,  "  To 
a  rich  man  any  hour— to  a  poor  man  when 
he  can." 


A  FRAGMENT, 

.        BT  LORD  BTBO*. 


In  the  year  17 — ,  having  for  some  time 
determined  on  a  journey  through  countries 
not  much  frequented  by  travellers,  I  set  out, 
accompanied  by  a  friend,  whom  I  shall  de- 
signate by  the  name  of  Augustus  Darvell. 
He  was  a  few  years  my  elder,  and  a  man 
of  considerable  fortune  and  ancient  family, 
advantages  which  an  extensive  capacity 
prevented  him  alike  from  undervaluing  or 
overrating.  Some  peculiar  circumstances 
in  his  private,  bbtory  had  rendered  him  to 
me  an  object  of  attention,  of  interest,  and 
even  of  regard,  which  neither  the  reserve 
of  bis  manners,  nor  occasional  indications 
of  an  inquietude  at  times  nearly  approach- 
ing to  alienation  of  mind,  could  extinguish. 

I  was  yet  young  in  life,  which  I  had 
begun  early ;  but  my  intimacy  with  him 
was  of  a  recent  date :  we  had  been  edu- 
cated at  the  same  schools  and  university; 
but  his  progress  through  these  had  preced- 
ed mine,  and  he  had  been  deeply  initiated 
into  what  is  called  the  world,  while  I  was 
yet  in  my  noviciate.  While  thus  engaged, 
I  had  heard  much  both  of  his  past  and  pre- 
sent life ;  and  although  in  these  accounts 
there  were  many  and  irreconcileable  con- 
tradictions, I  could  still  gather  from  the 
whole  that  he  was  a  being  of  no  common 
order,  and  one  who,  whatever  pains  he 
might  take  to  avoid  remark,  would  still  be 
remarkable.  I  had  cultivated  his  ac- 
quaintance subsequently,  and  endeavoured 
to  obtain  his  friendship,  but  this  last  ap- 
peared to  be  unattainable ;  whatever  affec- 
tions he  might  have  possessed  seemed  now, 
some  to  have  been  extinguished,  and  others 
to  be  concentred :  that  his  feelings  were 
acute,  I  had  sufficient  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving, for  although  he  could  controul,  he 
could  not  altogether  disguise  them  :  still  he 
had  a  power  of  giving  to  one  passion  the 
appearance  of  another  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  was  difficult  to  define  the  nature 
of  what  was  working  within  him ;  and 
the  expressions  of  his  features  would 
vary  so  rapidly,  though  slightly,  that  it 
was  useless  to  trace  them  to  their  sources. 
It  was  evident  that  he  was  a  prey  to  some 
cureless  disquiet;  but  whether  it  arose 
from  ambition,  love,  remorse,  grief,  from 
one  or  all  of  these,  or  merely  from  a  morbid 
temperament  akin  to  disease,  I  could  not 
discover  :  there  were  circumstances  al- 
ledged,  which  might  have  justified  the  ap- 
plication to  each  of  these  causes;  but,  as 


I  have  before  said,  these  were  so  contra- 
dictory and' contradicted,  that  none  could 
be  fixed  upon  with  accuracy.  Where  there 
is  mystery,  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
there  must  also  be  evil :  I  know  not  how 
this  may  be,  but  in  him  there  certainly  was 
the  one,  though  I  could  not  ascertain  the 
extent  of  the  other— And  felt  loth,  as  for 
as  regarded  himself,  to  believe  in  its  exist- 
ence. My  advances  were  received  with 
sufficient  coldness ;  but  I  was  young,  and 
not  easily  discouraged,  and  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining,  to  a  certain  degree, 
that  common-place  intercourse  and  mode- 
rate confidence  of  common  and  every  day 
concerns,  created  and  cemented  by  simi- 
larity of  pursuit  and  frequency  of  meeting, 
which  is  called  intimacy,  or  friendship, 
according  to  the  ideas  of  him  who  uses 
those  words  to  express  them. 

Darvell  had  already  travelled  extensive- 
ly ;  and  to  him  I  had  applied  for  information 
with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  my  intended 
journey.  It  was  my  secret  wish  that  he 
might  be  prevailed  on  to  aceompany  me : 
it  was  also  a  probable  hope,  founded  upon 
the  shadowy  restlessness  which  I  had  ob- 
served in  him,  and  to  which  the  animation 
which  he  appeared  to  feel  on  such  subjects,, 
and  his  apparent  indifference  to  all  by 
which  he  was  more  immediately  surround- 
ed, gave  fresh  strength.  This  wish  1  first 
hinted,  and  then  expressed:  his  answer,, 
though  I  had  partly  expected  it,  gave  me 
all  the  pleasure  of  surprise — he  consented ; 
and,  after  the  requisite  arrangements,  we 
commenced  our  voyages..  After  journey- 
ing through  various  countries  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  our  attention  was  turned  to- 
wards the  East,  according  to  our  original 
destination;  and  it  was  in  my  progress 
through  those  regions  that  the  incident  oc- 
curred upon  which  will  turn  what  I  may 
have  to  relate. 

The  constitution  of  Darvell,  which  must 
from  his  appearance  have  been  in  early  life 
more  than  usually  robust,  had  been  for  some 
time  gradually  giving  way,,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  any  apparent  disease ;  he  had 
neither  cough  nor  hectic,  yet  he  became 
daily  more  enfeebled :  his  habits  were  tem- 
perate, and  he  neither  declined  nor  com- 
plained of  fatigue,  yet  he  was  evidently 
wasting  away  :  he  became  more  and  more 
silent  and  sleepless,  and  at  length  so  se- 
riously altered,  that  my  alarm  grew  pro- 
portionate to  what  I  conceived  to  be  hi* 
!  danger. 
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We  had  determined,  on  our  arrival  at 
Smyrna,  on  an  excursion  to  the  ruins  of 
Ephesus  and  Sardis,  from  which  I  endea- 
voured to  dissuade  him  in  his  present 
state  of  indisposition — but  in  vain :  there 
appeared  to  be  an  oppression  on  his  mind, 
and  a  solemnity  in  his  manner,  which  ill 
corresponded  with  his  eagerness  to  proceed 
on  what  I  regarded  as  a  mere  party  of 
pleasure,  little  suited  to  a  valetudinarian ; 
but  I  opposed  him  r.o  longer — and  in  a  few 
days  we  s*t  off  together,  accompanied  only 
by  a  serrugee  and  a  single  janizary. 

We  had  passed  baff  way  towards  the  re- 
mains of  Ephesus,  leaving  behind  us  the 
more  fertile  environs  of  Smyrna,  and  were 
entering  upon  that  wild  and  tenantless  track 
through  the  marshes  and  defiles  which  lead 
to  the  few  huts  yet  lingering  over  the  bro- 
ken columns  of  Diana — the  roofless  waifs 
of  expelled  Christianity,  and  the  still  more 
recent  but  complete  desolation  of  abandon- 
ed mosques*— when  the  sudden  and  rapid 
illness  of  my  companion  obliged  us  to  halt 
at  a  Turkish  cemetery,  the  turbaned  tomb- 
stones of  which  were  the  sole  indication 
that  human  life  had  ever  been  a  sojourner 
in  this  wilderness.  The  only  caravansera 
we  had  seen,  was  left  some  hours  behind 
us/not  a  vestige  of  a  town  or  even  cottage, 
was  within  sight  or  hope,  and  this  "  city 
of  trie  dead"  appeared  to  be  the  sole  refuge 
for  my  unfortunate  friend,  who  seemed  on 
the  verge  of  becoming  the  last  of  its  inha- 
bitants. 

In  this  situation,  I  looked  round  for  a 
place  where  he  might  most  conveniently 
repose:  contrary  to  the  usual  aspect  of 
Mahometan  burial-grounds,  the  cypresses 
were  in  this,  few  in  number,  and  these  thin- 
ly scattered  over  its  extent :  the  tombstones 
were  mostly  fallen,  and  worn  with  age; — 
upon  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  these, 
and  beneath  one  of  the  most  spreading 
trees,  DarveU  supported  himself,  in  a  half- 
reclining  posture,  with  great  difficulty. 
He  asked  for  water.  I  had  some  doubts 
of  our  being  able  to  find  any,  and  prepared 
to  go  in  search  of  it  with  hesitating  de- 
spondency— but  he  desired  me  to  remain  ; 
and  turning  to  Suleiman,  our  janizary,  who 
stood  by  us  smoking  with  great  tranquility, 
be  said,  "  Suleiman,  verbana  su,"  (L  e. 
bring  some  water,)  and  went  on  describing 
the  spot  where  it  was  to  be  found,  with 
great  minuteness,  at  a  small  well  for  ca- 
mels, a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  right :  the 
janizary  obeyed.  I  said  to  Darvell, "  How 


did  yon  know  this  ?"  He  replied,  "  From 
»ur  situation;  you  must  perceive  that  this 
place  was  once  inhabited,  and  could  not 
have  been  so  without  springs :  I  have  also 
been  here  before." 

"  You  have  been  here  before  I  how  came 
you  never  to  mention  this  to  me  ?  and  what 
could  you  be  doing  in  a  place  where  no  one 
would  remain  a  moment  longer  than  they 
could  help  it  ?" 

To  this  question  I  received  no  answer. 
In  the  mean  time,  Suleiman  returned  with 
the  water,  leaving  the  serrugee  and  the 
horses  at  the  fountain.  The  quenching  of 
his  thirst  had  the  appearance  of  reviving 
him  for  a  moment ;  and  I  conceived  hopes 
of  his  being  abb?  to  proceed,  or  at  least  to 
return,  and  I  urged  the  attempt.  He  was 
silent — and  appeared  to  be  collecting  his 
spirits  for  an  effort  to  speak.  He  began  : — 

"  This  is  the  end  of  my  journey,  and  of 
my  life— I  came  here  to  die:  but  I  have  a 
request  to  make,  a  command — for  such  my 
last  words  must  be — You  will  observe  it  ?" 

u  Most  certainly ;  but  have  better  hopes." 

a  I  have  no  hopes,  nor  wishes,  but  this 
— conceal  my  death  from  every  human  be- 
ing." 

"  I  hope  there  will  be  no  occasion :  that 
you  will  recover,  and         '* 

"  Peace !  it  must  be  so ;  promise  this." 

« I  do." 

"  Swear  it,  by  all  that" He  here  dic- 
tated an  oath  of  great  solemnity* 

"  There  is  no  occasion  for  this — I  will 
observe  your  request;  and  to  doubt  me 
is " 

"  It  cannot  be  helped,  you  must  swear." 

I  took  the  oath ;  it  appeared  to  relieve 
him.  He  removed  a  seal  ring  from  his 
finger,  on  which  were  some  Arabic  cha- 
racters, and  presented  it  to  me.  He  pro- 
ceeded— 

"  On  the  ninth  day  of  the  month,  at  noon 
precisely  (what  month  you  please,  but  this 
must  be  the  day)  you  must  fling  this  ring 
into  the  salt  springs  which  run  into  the  bay 
of  Eleusis ;  the  day  after,  at  the  same  hour, 
you  must  repair  to  the  ruins  of  the  temple 
of  Ceres,  and  wait  one  hour." 

"Why?" 

"  You  will  see." 

"  The  ninth  day  of  the  month,  you  say  ?" 

«  The  ninth." 

As  I  observed  that  the  present  was  the 
ninth  day  of  the.  month,  his  countenance 
changed,  and  he  paused.  As  he  sat,  evi- 
dently becoming  more  feeble,  a  stork,  with 


:>  snake  in  her  beak,  perched  upon  a  tomb 
stone  near  us ;  and,  without  devouring  her 
prey,  appeared  to  be  stedfastly  regarding 
us.  I  know  not  what  impelled  me  to  drive 
it  away,  but  the  attempt  was  useless ;  she 
made  a  few  circles  in  the  air,  and  returned 
exactly  to  the  same  spot.  Darvell  pointed 
to  it  and  smiled ;  he  spoke — I  know  not 
whether  to  himself  or  to  me—- hut  the  words 
were  only,  "Tiswelr?" 

"  What  is  well  ?  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  No  matter ;  you  must  bury  me  here 
this  evening,  and  exactly  where  that  bird 
is  now  perched.  You  know  the  rest  of  my 
injunctions." 

He  then  proceeded  to  give  me  several 
directions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  his 
death  might  be  best  concealed.  After  these 
were  finished,  he  exclaimed,  "  You  per- 
ceive that  bird  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

u  And  the  serpent  writhing  in  her  beak  r* 

"  Doubtless ;  there  is  nothing  uncom- 
mon in  it ;  it  is  her  natural  prey.  But  it 
is  odd  that  she  does  not  devour  it." 

He  smiled  in  a  ghastly  manner,  and  said, 
faintly,  u  It  is  not  yet  time !"  As  he  spoke' 
the  stork  flew  away.  My  eyes  followed  it 
for  a  moment,  it  could  hardly  be  longer 
than  ten  might  be  Counted.  I  felt  DarvelFs 
weight,  as  it  were,  increase  upon  my  shoul- 
ders, and,  turning  to  look  upon  his  face, 
perceived  that  he  was  dead ! 

I  was  shocked  with  the  sudden  certain* 
ty  which  could  not  be  mistaken-^ his  coun-. 
tenance  in  a  few  minutes  became  nearly 
black.  I  should  have  attributed  so  rapid 
a  change  to  poison,  had  1  not  been  aware 
that  he  had  no  opportunity  of  receiving  it 
unperceived.  The  day  was  declining,  the 
body  was  rapidly  altering,  and  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  fulfil  his  request.  With  the 
aid  of  Suleiman's  ataghan  and  my  own  sa- 
bre, we  scooped  a  shallow  grave  upon  the 
spot  which  Darvell  had  indicated;  the 
earth  easily  gave  way,  having  already  re- 
ceived some  Mahometan  tenant.  We  dug 
as  deeply  as  the  time  Dera^jttpA  as.  and 
throwing  the  dry  earth  upofXff  that  re- 
mained of  the  singular  being  so  lately  de- 
parted, we  cut  a  few  sods  of  greener  turf 
from  the  less  withered  soH  around  us,  and: 
laid  them  upon  his  sepulchre. 

Between  astonishment  and  grief,  I  was- 
tearless.        •        •        •        •        • 


Anxiety  seldom  realizes  what  it  antici- 
pates. 
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SELICK  OSBORNE. 

American  poets,  and  among  the  first  we 
would  certainly  name  Selick  Osborne,  like 
those  of  other  countries,  have  innumera- 
ble and  almost  insurmountable  difficulties 
to  overcome  ;  but  independent  of  penury, 
that  faithful  compeer  of  poets,  they  have 
another,  we  had  almost  said  unconquerable, 
obstacle  to  subdue,'  in  the  prejudices  and 
views  of  people  as  yet  too  young  in  the 
rank  of  nations  to  admit  of  the  luxurious 
growth  of  genius,  or  to  patronise  those 
elegant  productions  of  minds  formed  for  a 
high  state  of  cultivated  society.  American 
poets  have  not  only  to  give  a  tone  to  popu- 
lar taste,  but  they  have  also  to  engage 
public  feeling ;  they  have  fiot  only  to  com* 
bat  the  numerous  calls  upon  the  general 
fund,  but  they  have  also  to  supercede  the 
important  avocations  of  men  devoted  to 
industry  and  enterprise.  The  aggregate  of 
this,  then,  is  evident-— that  mind  which 
would  engage  universal  attention  must 
possess  powers  capable  of  maintaining  its 
position ;  and  that  hearfwbich  would  pour 
forth  its  sentiments  into  the  public  bosom, ! 
must  weigh  well  those  sentiments,  and  con- ! 
sider  them  in  all  their  hearings. 

We  know  of  none,  however,  more  suc- 
cessful in  the  undertaking,  or  more  happy 
in  the  execution  than  our  countrymen 
Wood  worth  and  Osborne;  and  we  approach 
them  with  kindlier  feelings  than  those  of 
general  sympathy.  As  long  as  they  strike 
their  lyre- in  unison  with  the  strain  of 
"  good  will  towards  all  men"  we  consider 
ourselves  indebted  to  them,  and  feel  our- 
selves happy  in  extending  to  them  our  in- 
dividual regard.  The  following  is  from 
the  pen  of  Selick  Osborne,  and  may  be 
considered  one  of  the  most  happy  efforts 
of  American  genius. 

THE  RUINS. 

(By  Selick  Osborne,) 

I've  teen  in  twilight's  pensive  hour, 

The  moss  clad  dome,  the  uioukTriug  tower, 

In  awful  ruin  stand; 
That  janjavgfrcre  grateful  voices  sung, ' 
That  tsajplHsose  charming  music  rung, 

Majerocally  grand! 

I've  seen  mid  sculptvr'd  pride,  the  tomb 
Where  heroes  slept  in  silent  gloom, 

Unconscious  of  their  fame ; 
Those,  who,  with  laurel'd  honours  crown'd, 
Among  their  foes  spread  terror  round. 

And  gain'd  and  empty  name. 

I've  seen  in  death's  dark  palace  laid, 
The  ruins  of  a  beauteous  maid, 
Cadaverous  and  pale .' 


That  maiden,  who,  while  life  remain'd, 
O'er  vernal  charms  in  triumphs  reign'd, 
The  mistress  of  the  vale* 

I've  seen,  where  dungeon  damps  abide, 
A  youth,  admir'd  in  manhood's  pride, 

In  fancied  greatness  rave ; 
Who  oace  in  Reason's  happier  day, 
Was  virtuous,  wiuy,  noble,  gay» 

Learn 'd,  gen'rous,  and  brave. 

Nor  dome,  nor  tower,  in  twilight  shade, 
Nor  hero  fallen,  nor  beauteous  maid, 

To  ruin  all  consign'd, 
Can  with  such  pathos  touch  the  breast, 
As,  (on  the  maniac's  form  impress'd,) 
The  mm  of  a  nobk  mind. 


THE  SAILOR 
(J*»  Selick  Oibon*.) 

The  Weary  sea-bird  screams  afar, 
Among  the  waves  dire  omens  sweep  ; 

From  the  veil'd  sky  no  friendly  star 
Beams  on  the  undulating  deep  1 

Hark !  from  the  cliffs  of  distant  shores 
The  Loom*  emits  his  dismal  cry ; 

The  wave  portentious  warning  roan, 
And  speaks  the  threat'ning  tempest  nigh.  . 

What  guardian  angel's  watchful  power, 
Shall  snatch  me  from  the  angry  deepi 

Or  bid.  in  that  tremendous  hour, 
The  demon  of  the  waters  sleep  ? 

Or  who,  if  on  some  distant  wild 
I  drift,  weak,  famished,  and  distrest, 

Shall  hush  the  horrors  of -my  child, 
And  sooth  Laviaa'S  wounded  breast  ? 

Sweet  object  of  my  early  love ! 

For  you  with  aching  heart  I  mourn  ; 
Far  from  your  peaceful  vale  I  rove, 

Ah!  hopeless  ever  to  return. 

Tet,  should  it  be  my  happier  lot 
To  hail  again  thy  native  shore, 
Secure  within  my  humble  cot, 
**\  1*11  brave  the  restly  deep  no  more. 

His  prayer  was  beard,  the  rolling  barque 
Rode  through  the  storm  with  stubborn  pride; 

And,  William,  blithe  as  morning  lark) 
Flew  to  his  sweet  enraptur'd  bride. 

Tet  Will,  with  love  and  liquor  warm, 
E'er  yet  a  month  has  pass'd  in  glee, 

Forgot  the  terrors  of  the  storm, 
And  singing  squar'd  away  for  sea. 


ANECDOTES. 
King  of  Denmark.— As  the  King  of 
Denmark  travelled  through  Holland  in 
17^8,  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
gave  him  a  Genealogical  Table,  in  which 
he  attempted  to  prove  that  he  had  the  ho- 
nour to  be  related  to  the  King. — "  Cousin!" 
answered  the  King,  "  I  am  incognito,  be 
be  you  the  same.9' 


*  The  loom,  according  to  St.  Pierre,  is  a  dismal 
kind  of  bird,  which,  especially  on  the  approach  of  a 
storm,  perches  on  the  cliffs  and  promontories  of  the 
shore,  and  utters  a  noise  like  the  shrieks  of  a  drown- 
ing man. 


Prince  Eugene — One  day  on  opening  a  I 
letter  received  from  an  unknown  hand,  he  | 
immediately  and  fortunately  dropt  a  greasy 
paper  from  it,  which  his  aid-du-carup  took  i 
up  and  smelt  to,  and  was  immediately 
seized  with  a  giddiness ;  so  much  so,  they 
were  obliged  to  administer  to  him  an  anti- 
dote. The  paper  being  surmised  to  be 
poisonous,  was  then  attached  to  the  neck 
of  a  dog,  who  died  in  twenty-four  hours, 
notwithstanding  a  couoterpoison  was  given 
him.  The  officers  about  the  Prince  ex- 
pressing their  surprize  at  the  occurrence,  be 
replied,  without  the  least  emotion,  "  You 
need  not  wonder  at  it,  gentlemen  ;  J  kavt 
received  several  Utter*  of  this  sort  before 


On  Greatness.— In  the  world  there  are 
two  sets  of  men  who  particularly  attract 
attention:  those  who  aspire  to  greatness 
by  industry  and  a  uniformity  of  conduct, 
and  those  unhappily  mistaken  beings  who 
consider  greatness  to  be  only  attached  to 
individuals  who  have  the  means  of  splen- 
dour, and  cut  a  figure  in  life.  How  very 
different  is  the  character  of  that  man  who  ! 
estimates  pomp  as  a  real  burthen,  and  flies 
to  retirement  to  avoid  the  gay  vices  which 
are  the  general  attendants  of  splendour  and 
luxury.  His  chief  pleasure  in  this  retreat 
is  to  form  his  mind  so  as  to  secure  appro- 
bation by  works  as  well  as  words.  Pleased 
if  be  can  hide  his  good  deeds,  and  be  the 
anonymous  author  of  public  felicity. — 
Anger  cannot  ruffle  his  countenance,  nor 
can  pride  exert  its  influence  over  him.  His 
only  aim  is  to  fix  his  thoughts  oil  eternity, 
which  he  endeavours  to  merit  by  bis  ac- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  those  whose 
ambition  is  to  be  the  idol  of  this  world,  and 
whose  false  notions  have  made  them  stray 
from  the  right  road  to  greatness,  lavishing 
their  money  as  well  as  their  time  in  pursuit 
of  the  temporary  pleasures  of  the  world,  in 
such  pursuit  death  or  poverty  will  inevita- 
bly overtake  them,  and  they  wish,  when 
too  late,  that  a  cool  consideration  of  the 
vanity  of  such  pursuits  did  not  point  out 
out  to  them  the  true  path  to  the  Temple 
of  Fame. 

Parliamentary  Penitence.— A  gentle- 
man some  years  since,  being  obliged  t^  ask 
pardon  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon 
lits  knees,  when  be  rose  up,  brushed  the 
knees  of  his  small  clothes,  saying,  "  I 
never  was  in  so  dirty  a  house  in  my  life." 
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POETRY. 


FOR  THE   LAD IX 3'   LITERARY  CABINET. 

THE  DAYS  FOR  EVER  FLOWN. 

Addressed  to  my  friend  Henry  M.  Dobbs,  Louisiana. 

Dear  Henry !  while  dark  billows  roar 

Between  my  friend  and  me, 
While  every  sigh  dies  on  the  shore, 

And  ev'ry  tear  is  free ; 
O'er  pleasure's  wilher'd  buds  to  moujen 

While  musing  ail  alone. 
How  will  this  cheerless  heart  return 

To  days  for  ever  flown ! 

How  oft,  when  evening  vapours  lie, 

White-streaming  on  the  hill,  • 

When  cloudless  looks  the  silent  sky. 

And  ail  the  world  is  still ; 
By  some  lane  tree  thy  name  that  bears, 

Some  rude  memorial  stone, 
I  count  the  joys  of  other  years— 

Of  days  for  ever  flown ! 

And  there's  a  melancholy  bliss 

In  numb'ring  e'en  with  tears 
The  joys  of  such  a  world  as  this, 

When  gone  with  fleeted  years  ; 
For  age  creeps  on,  at  far  removes 

Such  native  gems  are  strown, 
Then  marvel  not  that  this  heart  loves 

The  days  for  ever  flown. 

Where,  careless,  by  the  rippling  rill, 

Undoubting  we  reclin'd, 
And  fondly  deem'd  the  mimic  mill 

A  master-piece  of  mind;  f 

Like  beauty's  feature's  in  her  glass, 

So  softly,  sweetly  thrown, 
T  o  friendship's  eye  the  shadows  pass 

Of  days  for  ever  flown  ! 

Sweet  spring  of  youth  !  too  briefly  bright ! 
Life's  only  painless  days  ; 

When  hope,  on  winglet  sunny  light, 
'  Round  love  and  beauty  plays. 

Ye  flit  like  setting  summer  beam- 
Like  early  floweret's  down — 

Like  curling  wave  of  mountain  stream— 
Bless'd  days  for  ever  flown  ! 

Gay  bum-birds,  on  thorn-hiding  flowers, 

Reflect  beguiling  charms, 
Thus  youth !  while  shine  thy  morning  hours, 

Nor  wo,  nor  care  alarms ! 
Thou  view's*  the  still,  calm  torrent  flow— 

Then  dasb'd,  in  ruin  thrown; 
Yet  think'st  through  life  such  days  thou'lt  know 

And  those  for  ever  flown  ! 

Ah !  will  the  same  free  thought  be  thine  ? 

The  same  wild  glow  of  soul  ? 
The  lov'd  one  on  thy  breast  recline— 

The  same  bright  moments  roll  ? 
Perchance,  far  from  thy  native  scene, 

By  cruel  fortunes  thrown, 
Through  tears  thoul't  catch  a  glimpse  between 

Of  days  for  ever  flown. 

Perchance  in  some  ungenial  clime, 

May  fall  thy  hapless  fate  ; 
Where  loeatth  is  right — where  hire  is  crime— 

Where  death  sits  thron'd  in  state  ? 


Should  fever  through  thy  pulses  burn, 

When  all  is  hush'd  and  lone, 
In  fitful  visions  Ihou'ty  return 

To  days  for  ever  flown  ! 
To  fields  shall  raem'ry  then  repair, 

In  early  life  possesst ; 
And  twining  some  dear  object  there, 

In  picturing  dreams  be  bless'd ! 
Then  smiling  to  thy  heart  shall  come 

The  beauties  thou  hast  known, 
Renew'd,  shall  beam  round  childhood's  i 

The  days  for  ever  flown ! 
Oh  !  heaven  protect  my  earliest  friend 

Where  kindred  souls  are  few, 
That  one  could  en  his  steps  attend 

Where  scenes  are  ever  new  ! 
Yes  Henry !  could'st  thou  only  find 

A  spirit  like  thine  own, 
Again  should  spread  the  feasts  of  mind— 

The  days  for  ever  flown ! 

Time-tested  friend !  through  chilly  gloom 

When  shoots  the  dawning  ray, 
Where  fancy  bids  the  wild-rose  bloom 

And  plucks  the  thorns  away, 
I  roam  this  winding,  sedgy  shore, 

Unheeding,  lost,  unknown ; 
My  sweetest  joy  is  living  o'er 

The  days  for  ever  flown! 
Pour  Hudson !  pour  thy  sunny  pride 

Through  long,  revolving  years. 
Reblooming  flowers,  thy  hauew'd  tide 

May  gem  with  hiring  tears. 
But  never-never  shaU  return 

The  pleasures  I  have  known. 
Oh  !  who  shall  say  'tis  crime  to  mourn 

The  days  for  ever  flown  ? 

S.  of  New-Jersey. 

FOR  TBS  LADII8'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

The  hues  of  day,  had  withered  fast, 
The  evening  scene  had  smil'd  its  last, 

The  moon  blush'd  on  the  world, 
And  beauty  trembled  in  the  beams— 
Administer'd  in  lovely  gleams, 

From  placid  heaven  impearfd. 

I  felt— but,  oh !  can  language  tell 
The  youthful  bosom's  placid  swell, 

The  soul  of  rapture's  tone  ? 
Beholding  in  the  languid  scene, 
The  sire  of  inspiration's  gleam — 

The  hand  that  bars  the  moan ! 

A  holy  Deity  above, 

Where  rests  the  hallow'd  fane  of  love 

With  millions  at  its  shrine. 
The  martyr  with  the  bay  of  peace 
The  saint  with  mild  Elysium's  wreath 

Around  their  brows  entwin'd. 

We  see  him  in  the  azure  sky, 
Existing  in  the  starry  dye, 
The  silv'ry  circled  moon 
Gilding  the  liquid  spangle  dew 
That  bathes  the  lovely  rose's  hue 
At  night's  unshadowed  noon. 

And  when  we  view  in  nights  Kke  those 
A  God  whose  bounty  kindly  flows, 

A  blessing  to  impart, 
Can  we  forget  the  prayer  to  raise, 
Can  we  be  mindless  of  his  praise, 
Oh  stranger !  ask  thy  heart. 

MARINER'S  BOY. 
September  IBth. 
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DAMON'S  LAMENTATION. 

Alas  !  she  is  gone — no  longer  she  hears 
The  voice  of  her  Damon  that  calls  on  her  name, 

No  longer  in  pity  she  soothes  all  his  tears, 
Nor  lights  with  a  jmlle  affection's  pure  flame. 

No  longer  I'll  waste  all  my  sighs  in  the  air, 
But  on  the  swift  pinions  of  love  I  will  fly, 

To  gloomy  •**,  the  place  where  my  fair 
Delights  to  abide  though  black  is  the  sky. 

There  will  I  more  ardently  tell  her  my  love, 
And  plaintively  whisper  the  pain  I  endure  : 

Till  she  will  in  pity  my  passion  approve, 
And  all  the  sweet  rapture  I  hop'd  for  ensure. 

The  dawn  of  the  day,  though  it  blushed  as  the  rose, 

And  the  fair  forms  of  Nature,  though  sweet  was 
their  smile. 
Were  unable  to  yield  me  the  balm  of  repose, 

Or  the  pain  of  my  bosom  a  moment  beguile. 
For  this  was  the  morn  of  that  fatal  day, 

When  the  object  of  all  my  affection  and  sighs, 
By  pitiless  breezes  was  borne  far  away, 

Far  from  my  embrace,  and  the  gaze  of  these  eyes. 

Farewell !  my  lov'd  Rosa !  ah,  no !  let  me  spare 
That  fatal  expression— it  strikes  at  my  heart ; 

Yet  hear  !  and  regard  with  attention  my  prayer, 
And  do  not,  my  angel,  consent  to  depart. 

THE  MISCELLANIST 

FOR  THE  LADIES  LITERARY  CABINET. 

RUIN. 

Where  stands  yon  gray  mouldering  dome, 
On  that  abandoned  dreary  heath, 

A  fearful  being  fonn'd  his  home, 
Midst  scattering  fragments  underneath  > 
He  girt  his  brow  with  ivy  wreath, 

And  moss-deck'd  mantle  round  him  threw, 
And  blew  a  blast  of  vampyre  breath, 

His  cheek  was  of  a  pallid  hue, 

But  when  thus  he  spake  it  deadlier  grew : 

"  Hark ! — Echo  mocks  each  tip-toe  tread, 

In  this  dilapidated  hall ; 
Its  pageant  scenes  are  vanished, 

'Twas  I  that  wrought  this  fabric's  fall, 

And  wrench'd  yon  ivy-tinted  wall ; 
I  flit  around  each  topp'ling  spire, 

Spire,  dome,  and  porch,  I'll  grasp  ye  all, 
Grasp  ye  with  more  than  demon  ire, 
Envelop'd  in  startling  storms,  or  gales  of  fire-. 

"  I  hover  o'er  each  rugged  oak 

Where  light'nings  red  are  shivering ; 
I  dwelt  on  every  heart  that  broke, 

When  its  last  throb  was  quivering ; 

With 'savage  joy,  on  icy  wing, 
I  flutter  round  the  palsied  mind, 

Where  Reason's  rays  are  withering ; 
To  all,  save  self  am  madly  blind— 
•  Ocean,  earth,  and  man,  inme  wiUheenshrin'd. ' 

And  then  he  lent  me  such  a  glance, 

As  made  life's  genial  stream  run  chill. 
For  all  beneath  the  heaven's  expanse, 

Again  I  would  not  feel  that  thrill ; 

"  I'm  Ruin,"  he  said  "  I  did  instil, 
In  thee  my  venom ;  'twas  thy  doom, 

The  doom  of  all,  whene'er  I  will, 
And  shrouded  in  a  murky  gloom, 
I'll  grave  my  name  upon  thy  desolate  tomb." 

CONSTANTIUS. 

Ju/y  31,  1820, 
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From  the  Alexandria  Herald. 
THE  RUINED  CHURCH. 

By  Alberto. 

*Twas  a  low  building-  reared  by  pious  hands, 
Midst  the  deep  foliage  of  the  darksome  wood, 
Poor  was  ks  state,  and  many  years  had  told 
Their  passing  seasons  o'er  its  bumble  roof; 
Relentless  time  Had  grasp'd  the  lowly  gate, 
And  crumbling  dust  bespoke  its  fearful  might ; 
The  mouldering  door  way  and  the  fallen  arch, 
The  creaking  pulpit  and  its  aged  cloth, 
The  glassless  frames  and  time-worn  sacred  book, 
The  worn  out  pews  and  cold  forsaken  aisles, 
Seemed  in  the  dimness  of  the  evening  shade, 
4ne  mournful  relics  of  departed  years, 
Untouched  of  earth,  and  sacred  made  to  heaven, 
The  eve  was  peaceful,  and  the  silver  moon 
Shot  her  bright  ray  across  the  faded  scene, 
In  waving  shadows  as  the  wiHow  beat 
With  pliant  softness  to  the  southern  breeze. 
Close  to  the  portal  sprang  a  wild  rose  tree, 
Yielding  its  fragrance  to  the  scented  gale, 
Its  root  had  fast'oed  in  an  ancient  grave, 
And  life  and  death  were  mingled  in  the  tomb, 
•  Softened  10  thought  my  soul  in  sadness  mused, 
On  the  vain  glories  of  the  fleeting  world, 
Approach,  I  cried,  ye  kings  of  earth  and  men, 
Approach  and  gaze  upon  that  awful  hand, 
Which  spares  not  e'en  the  temples  of  its  God— 
Go  to  yun  sacred  perishable  desk, 
And  ope  the  volume  of  eternal  truth- 
Go  read  ye  monarchs  "  Man  is  bom  to  dk.n 
And  ye  whose  hearts  with  levity  and  life, 
Wit,  nope,  and  honour,  riches,  earth  content, 
Ye  who  would  barter  all  of  faeaveu  and  peace! 
For  the  poor  pleasures  of  a  fleeting  day* 
Come  sit  ye  on  the  long  dark  waving  grass, 
Nature's  wild  tribute  to  the  lowly  tomb, 
And  think  an  hour  o'er  thy  numbered  years, 
Was  life  but  lent  ye  to  be  spent  in  wo, 
And  then  how  awful  to  repay  in  shame : 
Have  ye  not  views  too  grand  for  earth  to  bound, 
Views  deep  and  large,  ye  know  not  where  they  point] 
But  that  ye  know  they  tower  o'er  this  world 
What  hope  e'er  fed  the  aching  fev'riso  braid, 
That  answering  joy  could  fully  realize ; 
What  pleasure  can  this  transient  life  afford 
To  fill  the  proud  immensity  'of  soul ; 
Didst  thou  ere  meet  with  happiness  replete, 
So  perfect,  true,  and  indestructible, 
That  thought  or  fancy  could  not  make  it  more, 
Or  sad  reality  approve  it  less  ? 
Oh  no  there  Is  a  void  in  earth's  delight, 
An  emptiness  that  sense  can  never  fill, 
A  something  wanting  in  our  happiest  hour, 
That  something  tdl$,tceart  made  immortal) 
That  something  cries  in  voice  that  mutt  be  heard, 
Earth  is  vanity,  and  life  nothingness. 
Look  to  the  tombs— there  rests  an  aged  heed— 
And  youthful  bloom  lies  here  to  bloom  no  more — 
There  sleep*"*  maiden  snatched  from  early  love— 
And  here  a  hero  lies  in  honour  laid— 
This  little  mound  conceals  a  lifeless  babe, 
And  there  its  weeping  mother  sleeps  in  peace*— 
That  bumble  stone  declares  a  well  spent  life-** 
And  bar*  a  suicide  awaits  his  doom. 
Hath  death  a  choice  that  feeble  age  or  youth, 
Disease  or  health,  should  singly  meet  its  blow, 
Will  he  the  pious  mother's  tears  receive, 
And  turn  his  arrow  from  her  sickning  child— 
Will  he  a  monarch's  mortal  pangs  respect— 
And  take  a  peasant  in  his  kindly  stead ; 
Wh  no  be  comes  when  morning  gilds  the  eantt 


Or  when  the  sun  in  bright  meridian  glows, 

At  eve  he  comes,  or  midnight's  lonely  hour, 

All  times,  all  seasons,  are  to  him  the  satne, 

On  blooming  youth,  or  slow  declining  age ; 

On  rich  and  poor,  on  health,  or  wan  disease, 

With  reckless  hand,  and  cold  unpiiyiag  aim, 

He  speeds  the  blow  that  cannot  twice  be  felt. 

And  woulds't  thou  conquer  this  all  conquering  death, 

And  win  a  victory  worthy  of  a  soul, 

Go  read  that  bright  imperishable  book, 

Which  tells  of  hope  and  everlasting  peace  j 

Go  bow  thy  soul  before  the  living  God. 

Weep  for  thy  sins,  and  humbly  beg  his  grace. 

Go  pray  in  truth,  and  thin  thou  can'st  not  die. 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  90,  1920. 


AMERICAN  PORTRAITS. 

J.  Martin,  Esq.  is  about  publishing  a  series  of 
American  portraits,  representing  the  most  celebrated 
characters  who  have  honoured  our  country  by  their 
learning  and  talents.  We  have  examined  the  first  of 
the  series,  which  isthat  of  the  Hon.  Rroekholst  Living- 
ston, and  are  much  pleased  with  the  execution.  It 
wasengraved  by  Mr.  Prudehonse,  from  the  painting  of 
Mr.  Martin,  and  is  an  honourable  specimen  of  the 
progress  of  the  fine  arts  in  this  country. 

Proof  impressions  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Martin, 
at  No.  19  Warren-street,  where  he  continues  to  take 
likenesses,  and  where  Mrs.  Angelica  Martin  still 
teaches  the  elegant  accomplishments  of  music  and 
dancing. 

Important  discovery.— We  have  received  a  commu- 
nication from  our  Philadelphia  correspondent,  which 
we.  consider  it  our  duty  to  lay  before  our  readers. 
The  more  so  as  H  is  interesting  to  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity, and  may  rescue  many  of  our  fellow  creatures 
from  premature  graves. 

"  Dr.  Myddletdn,  a  physician  of  this  city,  has  dis- 
covered an  efficacious  remedy  for  consumption,  by 
which  he  cures  his  patients  in  the  course  of  three 
weeks  or  a  month,  by  conveying  to  the  lungs  a  com- 
bination of  substances  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder, 
through  an  ingeniously  constructed  machine,  which 
affords  almost  immediate  relief  without  producing  any 
irritation  or  cough.'* 

Lost.— A  lady  lost  a  gold  chain,  on  Thursday  the 
28th  inst.  about  three  feet  in  length,  either  in  Frank- 
fort, William,  or  Fullon-street.  The  finder  by  leav- 
ing the  same  at  No.  141  Fulton-street,  will  receive  a 
generous  reward. 

LITERARY. 

Professor  Siiliman  of  Tale  College,  has  recently 
published,  in  a  duodecimo  volume,  an  account  of  a 
Journey  from  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  to  Montreal 
and  Quebec,  in  Canada,  in  the  fall  of  1819.  This 
work  is  written  in  the  easy  and  pleasing  manner  of 
the  same  gentleman's  well  known  travels  in  Great 
Britain,  and  contains  a  collection  of  interesting  facts 
respecting  the  country  over  which  the  author  pass- 
ed, interspersed  with  some  historical  relations  of 
events  during  the  war  of  1755,  between  the  English 
and  Americans,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  French  and 
Indians  on  the  other,  and  of  the  war  of  Independence. 
There  is  also  intermixed  a  good  deal  of  geological  in- 
formation, which  will  be  found  valuable,  especially  to 
men  of  science,  whose  attention  at  the  present  time, 
is  much  turned  towards  that  subject.  The  book  is 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  plates,  containing  views 


of  the   most   interesting    objects  and  landscapes  *. 
sketched  and  engraved  for  the  purpose. 

Like  every  thing  from  the  pen  of  the  learned 
writer,  we  have  no  doubt  this  work  will  be  found 
useful  and  entertaining  to  readers  in  genera),  and 
particularly  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  becoming' 
intimately  acquainted  with  those  parts  of  the  countrj' 
which  it  mentions  and  describes. 

[Dedbu  Adn. 

An  Eagle  was  shot  ori  the  11th  in*,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Dedham,  and  brought  down  with  one  wing  broken. 
He  was  taken  alive  by  the  sportsman  ;  but  (remarks 
the  Dedham  paper)  the  bird,  true  to  his  native  valour, 
and  as  if  disdaining  the  triumphs  of  an  enemy,  in- 
stantly buried  both  his  talons  in  his  own  head;  choos- 
ing rather  to  die  than  be  conquered.  He  measure* 
when  dead,  five  feet  six  inches  from  wing  to  wing. 
[Boston  Patriot, 

About  fxvt  o'clock  last  afternoon,  a  young  man, 
about  17  years  of  age,  fell  from  the  top  of  the  SounV 
wark  Shot  Tower,  and  was  instantly  ki  lied.  We  are 
told  that  two  other  young  men,  and  the  deceased,  laid 
a  wager  who  would  be  down  first— that  the  deceased 
had  contemplated,  slipping  down  the  tackle  rope,  and 
as  soon  as  the  wagtr  was  laid,  be  seised  bold  of  the* 
hook  of  the  block,  and  sprung  over.  It  so  .>appened, 
that  the  rope  was  not  made  fast,  and  the  unfortunate 
young  man  was  in  an  instant  precipitated  to  the 
bottom  of  the  well ;  a  distance  of  snore  than  800  feet. 
.He  was  quite  dead  When  raised  out  of  the  well. 

[Dan.  Frets. 


SALEM,  (N.  Y.)  Sept.  U. 

A  Pensioner  one  hundred  and  thvrt^foHr  years  old  i 
■On  Friday  last  the  court  of  common  Pleas  of  thss) 


count  ,  clostd  an  arduous  session  of  near  two  weeks. 
A  number  of  pensioners  appeared  to  make  the  neces- 
sary oaths  and  inventories  to  procure  a  continuance 
of  their  pensions ;  they  were  principally  decrepid, 
poor  and  desolate  old  men.  Henry  Francisco  excited 
universal  interest  His  health  is  good ;  his  hair  a 
firm  on  his  head ;  he  walked  to  the  Court-house,  and 
came  above  thirty  miles  to  attend  court,  and  yet  he  is, 
according  to  his  own  oath,  and  sufficient  testimony 
besides  to  induce  implicit  belief,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  years  of  age. 

He  was  a  soldier  in  the  English  service,  and  beat 
the  dram  at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Ann.  He  serv- 
ed many  years  under  the  Great  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough :  he  was  at  the  battles  of  Blenheim  and  Ramil- 
lies— battles,  whose  very  names  excite  the  liveliest 
emotions  of  the  human  heart— Whal  a  world  this 
man  has  seen !  He  has  survived  the  three  long  reigns 
of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  and  bids  fair  to  outlive 
the  fourth.  Tlie  Duke  of  Marlborough,  under  whom 
he  so  long  served,  died  in  old  age,  and  Francisco  bat 
survived  him  a  whole  century. 


Mr.  Sampson  we  are  happy  to  learn,  has  just  pub- 
lished a  second  edition  of  his  vtry  useful  work,  the 
Brief  Remarker,  with  a  number  of  important  addi- 
tions. The  present  edition,  is  intended  lbr  the  use  of 
Schools,  and  carries  with  it  the  Very  powerful  recoar 
mendation  of  raising  upon  its  own  merits. 
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FOR  THS  LADIES'  LITERARY  CAB  IK  XT. 

RICHARD  WALMSLEY. 

Continued  from  page  101,  and  concluded. 

They  frequently  visited  the  houses  of 
the  settlers,  in  hunting  parties,  but  smo- 
thered their  resentment  against  the  whites, 
on  account  of  the  shelter  they  afforded 
them  :  it  would,  nevertheless,  burst  forth 
on  many  occasions,  and  especially  if  they 
were  intoxicated.      The  three   warriors 
we  have  mentioned  as  being  the  sons  of  a 
chief  slain  at  the  pass  in  the  mountains, 
were  influential  men  among  their  tribe, 
and  by  their  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
country,  and  expertness  in  political  affairs, 
they  were  generally  chosen  on  distant  em- 
bassies of  importance  and  intricacy.     One 
of  them   was  commissioned,  with  three 
others  of  his  countrymen,  to  confer  with 
the  tribe  on  the  Susquehana,  on  matters 
of  great  moment  to  the  respective  nations, 
and  of  considerable  interest  to  the  whites. 
To  impress  them  with  sentiments  as  fa 
vourable  as  possible,  and  with  a  view  to 
conciliation,  the  principal  inhabitants  in- 
vited them  to  their  houses,  and  treated 
them  with   great  attention  ;  and,  as  may 
be  supposed,  the  hospitable  board  of  Rich- 
ard,  was  well  loaded  and  open  at  all  times 
for  their  approach.     The  Indians,  partly 
from  their  ancient  antipathy,  and  partly 
from  their  averseness  to  civilized  life,  uni- 
formly declined  these  kindnesses,  and  only 
now  and  then  would  subject  themselves  to 
the  inconvenience  of  becoming  guests  at 
the  table  of  a  white  man ;  but  it  was  al- 
ways done  more  to  give  a  colouring  to 
their  professions  of  amity,  than  from  mo- 
tives of  good   will.     Circumstances  pre- 
vented their  complying  with  the  frequent 
solicitations  of  Richard,  until  the  evening 
of  their  departure,  when  they  consented  to 
favour  him  with  a  visit.      The  musket  of 
the  old  chief  had  been  preserved  by-  Rich- 
ard as  a  trophy  of  bis  victory;  aud  was 
deposited  in  the  parlour  as  a  place  seldom 
entered  by  his  wife.    On  the  present  occa- 
sion, it   was   very  thoughtlessly  left  in  its 
usual  corner,    and  as  the  event  showed, 
>roved  the  cause  of  some  disturbance. 
The  quick  discernment  of  one  of  the 


of  before.  But  the  few  principles  of  equity 
he  had  acquired  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
whites,  forbade  him  to  take  any  undue 
measures,  until  he  was  fully  confirmed  in 
his  suspicions ;  and  the  conviction  was 
now  followed  by  a  revival  of  all  his  animo- 
sity. The  few  hasty  questions  he  put  to 
Richard,  were  answered  with  firmness,  but 
with  evident  embarrassment ;  and  the  sa- 
vage left  the  house  with  a  threatening 
aspect,  and  with  sentiments  very  different 
from  those  of  conciliation.  His  present 
situation  would  not  admit  of  immediate 
hostile  proceedings;  but  the  particulars 
were  soon  imparted  to  his  two  brothers 
after  his  arrival  home,  and  they  shortly 
set  out  with  the  avowed  intention  of  hunt- 
ing, but  in  reality  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
signal  revenge  on  their  sworn  enemy. 

They  approached  the  house  about  mid- 
day, while  Richard  and  his  wife  were  on  a 
visit  at  a  neighbouring  village,  and  after 
taking  out  the  musket,  set  fire  to  the  build- 
ing, with  all  its  effects,  and  made  good 
thetr  retreat. 

This  second  outrage  of  the  savages  was, 
indeed,  less  aggravated  than  the  first,  hut 
it  was  tearing  open  a  wound  as  yet  hardly 
healed,  and  was  the  first  step  towards  re- 
newing a  contest,  of  which  they  certainly 
had  reason  to  be  weary.  Upon  their  re- 
turn, Richard  and  his  wife  and  two  chil- 
drenrfassed  the  night  at  one  of  their  neigh- 
bours, under  the  assurances  of  protection, 
and  the  next  morning  set  out  for  a  more 
populous  part  of  the  state.  Fortune  hunted 
him,  however,  and  on  their  waW  his  wife 
sickened  and  died.  Richard  ^passed  a 
number  of  years  at  different  places  with  his 
children,  but  always  appeased  sad  and 
solitary.  He  at  length  resolved,  after  an 
absence  of  more  than  thirty  years,  to  per- 
form a  pilgrimage  to  the  scen^.  ofJiis  early 
misfortunes,  and  to  the  place  where  he  had 
passed  the  happiest  hours  of  hjs  life.  He 
was  then  more  than  seventy  years  of  age, 
and  undertook  a  journey  of  tw>  hundred 
miles  on  foot.  The  effect  of  tbjj  visit  upon 
the  aged  pilgrim  has  been  alrelly  related. 
He  lived  some  time  after  his  return  to  his 


children,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  the 
avages,  soon  recognized  the  piece,  which  subject  of  a  series  of  the  most  unparalleled 
Ml  to  a  discovery  he  was  hardly  ignorant  |]  misfortunes.  RALPH. 


NATIONAL  CHARACTER. 
"  Our  seamen,"   says  Chateaubriand, 
"  have  a  saying,  that  in  founding  new  colo- 
nies, the  Spaniards  begin  with  building  a 
church,  the   English,  a  tavern,  and  the 
French,  a  fort,  and,  I  would  add,  a  ball- 
room.    When  I  was  In  America,  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  country  of  the  savages,  I 
was  informed  that  in  the  next  day's  jour- 
ney I  should  meet  with  a  countryman  oC 
mine  among  the  Indians.     On  my  arrival 
among  the  Cayougas,  a  tribe  belonging  to 
the  Iroquois  nation,  my  guide  conducted 
me  into  a  forest.     In  the  midst  of  this  for- 
est stood  a  kind  of  barn,  in  which  1 1 found 
about  a  score  of  savages  of  both  sexes,  be- 
daubed like  conjurers,  with  their  bodies 
half  naked,  their  ears  cut  into  figures,  ra- 
ven's feathers  on  their  heads,  and   rings 
passed  through  their    nostrils.      A  little 
Frenchman,  powdered  and  frizzed  in  the 
old  fashion,  in  a  pea-green  coat,  a  drugget 
waistcoat,  muslin  frill,   and  ruffles,  was 
scrapiug  away  on  his  kit,  and  making  these 
Iroquois  dance  to  the  tone  of  Madelon  Fri- 
quet.     M.  Violet,  for  that  was  his  name, 
followed  the  profession  of  dancing-master 
among  the  savages,  by  whom  he  was  paid 
for  his  lessons  in  beaver  skins  and  bears' 
hams.     He  had  been  a  scullion  in  the  ser- 
vice of  General  Rochambeau,  during  the 
American  war;    but  remaining  at  New- 
York  after  the  return  of  the  French  army, 
he  resolved  to  give  the  Americans  instruc- 
tion in  the  fine  arts.     His  views  having 
enlarged,  with  his  success,  the  new  Or- 
pheus, resolved  to  introduce  civilization 
even  among  the  roving  hordes  of  the  new 
world..    In  speaking  to  me  of  the  Indians, 
he  always  styled  them,  Ces  messieurs  Sau- 
vagesj  and  Ce*  dames  Sauvages.     He  be- 
stowed great  praise  on  the  agility  of  his 
scholars,  and,  in  truth,  never  did  I  witness 
such  gambols  in  my  life.     M.  Violet,  hold- 
ing his  fiddle  between  his  chin  and  his 
breast,  tuned  the. fatal  instrument :  he  then 
cried  out' in  Irptyuris,  To  your  places  !  and 
the  whole  troop  fell  a  capering  like  a  band 
of  demons.    Such  is  the  genius  of  nations  !'* 


Apkoristh. — There  are  but  few  who 
know  how  to  be  idle  and  innocent.  By 
doing  nothing,  we  learn  to  do  ill. 
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LISBON. 
(Concluded  from  page  163.) 
Of  the  national  character  of  the  Portu- 
guese in  general,  I  can  say  very  little,  as 
my  personal  intercourse  with  them  was 
extremely  limited.  Were  I  to  believe  all 
that  some  English  residents  in  Lisbon  have 
told  me,  I  should  draw  a  gloomy  picture  of 
human  degradation,  unrelieved  by  a  single 
redeeming  grace.  I  should  say  that  the 
common  people  are  not  only  ignorant  and 
filthy,  but  universally  dishonest ;  that  they 
blend  the  vices  of  savage  and  social  life, 
and  are  ready  to  become  either  pilferers  or 
assassins ;  that  they  are  cruel  to  their  chil- 
dren, lax  in  friendship,  and  implacable  in 
revenge  3  that  the  higher  orders  are  at 
once  the  dupes  and  tyrants  of  their  ser- 
vants, familiar  with  them  one  moment,  and 
brutally  despotic  the  next ;  that  they  are  in 
constant  jealousy  of  their  wives,  and  not 
without  reason ;  and  that  even  their  vices 
are  without  dignity  or  decorum.  All  this 
can  never  be  true,  or  Lisbon  would  not  be 
subsisting  in  order  and  peace.  To  me,  the 
inhabitants  appear  in  a  more  amiable  light. 
Filthy  and  ignorant  the  common  people 
doubtless  are;  but  they  are  sober;  and 
those  dreadful  excesses  and  sorrows  which 
arise  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  are 
consequently  unknown.  They  are  idle; 
but  the  warmth  of  the  climate  may,  in  some 
degree  excuse  them.  No  rank  is  destitute 
of  some  appearance  of  native  courteous- 
ness.  The  rich  are  not,  indeed,  Howards 
or  Clarksons  ;  they  have  no  idea  of  exert- 
ing themselves  to  any  great  degree,  to  draw 
down  blessings  on  the  heads  of  others  or 
their  own;  they  do  not  go  in  search  of 
wretchedness  in  order  to  remove  it ;  but 
when  misery  is  brought  before  them,  as  it 
is  constantly  here  in  a  thousand  ghastly 
Xorms,  they  are  far  from  withholding  such 
aid  as  money  can  render.  -  The  gardens  of 
their  country  villas,  which  are  exceedingly 
elegant,  are  always  open  in  the  evenings  to 
any  of  the  populace  who  choose  to  walk 
there,  so  that  the  citizen,  on  the  numerous 
holidays  which  the  Romish  church  affords, 
is  not  compelled  to  inhale  the  dust  in  some 
wretched  tea-garden,  which  is  a  libel  at 
once  on  nature  and  art,  but  may  rove  with 
his  children  through  groves  of  orange  and 
thickets  of  roses.  When  the  company  thus 
indulged  meet  any  of  the  family  which  re- 
side in  the  mansion,  tbey  acknowledge  the 
favour  which  they  are  enjoying  by  obei- 
sances not  ungracefully  made,  which  are 


always,  returned  with  equal  courtesy.  I 
am  assured  that  this  privilege  is  never 
abused ;  even  the  children  walk  amidst 
the  flowers  and  the  fruits,  without  the 
slightest  idea  of  touching  them.  This  cir- 
cumstance alone  would  induce  me  to  doubt 
the  justice  with  which  some  have  attempt- 
ed to  fix  the  brand  of  dishonesty  on  the  in- 
ferior classes  of  Portugal.  The  people 
want  not  the  natural  tendernesses  and  gen- 
tle movements  of  the  heart ;  all  their  defi- 
ciencies arise  from  the  absence  of  high 
principle,  the  languishing  of  intellect,  and 
the  decay  of  the  loftier  powers  and  ener- 
gies which  dignify  man.  They  have  no 
enthusiasm,  no  devoted  admiration,  or  love, 
for  objects  unconnected  with  the  necessi- 
ties of  their  mortal  being,  or  the  Tow  grati- 
fications of  sense.  They  have  few  mighty 
names  to  lend  them  an  inspiration,  which 
might  supply  the  place  of  contemporary 
genius ;  and  with  those  of  which  they  ought 
to  be  fond  in  proportion  to  their  rarity, 
they  appear  scarcely  acquainted.  Of  the 
rich  stores  of  poetry  and  romance,  which 
they  might  enjoy  from  the  neighbouring 
country,  and  almost  similar  language  of 
Spain,  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  uncon- 
scious. Not  only  has  the  spirit  of  chivalry 
departed  from  these  mountains,  where  it 
once  was  glowing ;  but  its  marvellous  and 
golden  tales  are  neglected  or  forgotten. 

The  degradation  of  the  public  mind  in 
Lisbon,  is  increased  by  the  notorious  ve- 
nality of  the  ministers  of  justice.  There 
is  no  crime  for  which  indemnity  may  not 
be  purchased  by  a  bribe.  Even  offences 
against  the  government  of  the  king  maybe 
winked  at,  if  the  culprit  is  able  to  make  an 
ample  pecuniary  sacrifice.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  some  of  the  chief  conspi- 
rators in  the  plot,  to  assassinate  Marshal 
Beresford,  and  change  the  whole  order  of 
things  in  Portugal,  were  able  to  make  their 
peace  with  the  judges,  and,  on  the  ground 
of  some  technical  informality,  were  dis- 
missed without  trial.  When  any  one  is 
accused  of  an  offence,  he  is  generally  sent 
at  once  to  prison,  where  he  remains  until 
he  can  purchase  his  freedom.  There  does 
not  seem,  however,  any  disposition  to  per- 
secution for  opinions,  or  to  exercise  wanton 
cruelty.  The  inquisition  is  no  longer  an 
engine  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  but  isJ 
merely  a  tribunal  for  the  examination  and 
the  punishment  of  political  offences.  Death 
is  rarely  inflicted  \  for  it  brings  no  gain  to 


highest  offences  are  kept  in  prison  until 
they  are  forgotten,  without  any  one  know- 
ing or  caring  about  their  fate.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  sovereign  almost  all  the  civil 
authorities  have  become  totally  corrupted, 
for  there  is  no  patriot  to  watch,  and  no 
public  voice  to  awe  them.  The  people 
appear  sunk  in  apathy  to  all  excepting 
gain ;  and  the  greater  number  of  them 
crawl  on  with  lit' le  hope,  except  to  supply 
the  cravings  of  hunger.  The  city,  not- 
withstanding its  populousness,  exhibits  all 
the  marks  of  decay — buildings  in  ruins 
amidst  its  stateliest  streets,  and  houses 
begun  on  a  magnificent  scale,  and  left  un- 
finished for  years.  The  foreign  mer- 
chants, especially  the  British,  who  use  it 
as  a  central  port,  give  it  an  artificial  life, 
without  which  its  condition  would  be  most 
wretched.  In  bidding  farewell  to  this 
bright  abode  of  degraded  humanity,  I  felt 
it  impossible  to  believe  that  it  was  destin- 
ed gradually  to  become  desolate  and  voice- 
less. Glorious  indeed  would  be  the  change, 
if  knowledge  should  expand  the  souls  now 
so  low  and  contracted,  into  a  sympathy 
with  the  natural  wonders  around  them— 
if  the  arts  should  once  more  adorn  the  ro- 
mantic city— -and  the  orange  groves  and 
lovely  spots  among  the  delicate  cork  trees 
should  be  vocal  with  the  innocent  gaiety  of 
happy  peasants,  or  shed  their  influences 
on  the  hearts  of  youthful  bards.  If,  in- 
deed, the  people  were  awakened  into  ener- 
gy, and  their  spirit  was  regulated  by  wise 
and  beneficent  governors,  the  capital  of 
Portugal  would  assuredly  become  the  fair- 
est of  cities. 


From  a  late  English  publication. 
LORD  BYRON. 
"  One  unhappy  characteristic  in  Ihe 
mind  of  Byron,  too  conspicuous  in  the 
greater  part  of  his  poetry,  is  that  dark  and 
dreary  scepticism,  which  has  been  observ- 
ed and  lamented  by  all  classes  of  critics. 
It  is  not  merely  that  his  doubting  soul  is 
painfully  suspended  betwixt  the  hope  of 
future  existence  and  the  dread  of  annihi- 
lation, but  that,  with  an  apparently  fixed 
belief  of  futurity,  he  seems  to  mingle  the 
most  bitter  scorn  of  all  its  bright  promises. 
His  is  not  a  spirit  agitated  with  doubts, 
and  breathing  out  its  sadness  in  low  and 
melancholy  murmurs.  The  sentiment  of 
infidelity  is,  in  the  mind  of  die  poet,  not 
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vindictively  active— not  a  dreary  shadow 
oppressing  and  darkening  the  intellect,  bat 
a  foul  and  pregnant  cloud  to  which  the 
spark  of  passion  is  •unceasingly  applied 
It  is  not  the  dream  of  a  speculative  intel- 
lect,  prisoned  in  the  toils  wrought  by  its 
own  fitful  activity^and  struggling  for  liberty 
and  life  in  the  grasp  of  the  subtle  enchant 
ment;  but  thfc  dark  and  troubled  move- 
ments of  a  wayward  imagination,  grap- 
pling in  proud  defiance  with  the  terrors  of 
that  eternity  which  it  dares  not  meet  in  the 
sobriety  of  reason.  This  attitude  of  defi- 
ance and  contempt  is  not  the  natural  one 
of  calm  and  assured  scepticism;  there 
lurks  a  thick  drop  of  believing  terrof,  in 
the  inmost  recesses  of  that  bosom,  which 
discharges  the  poison  of  its  contumely 
against  the  awful  truths  of  religion.  It  is 
the  dread  weight  of  perverted  passion 
alone,  that  could  have  degraded  the  mount- 
ing spirit  of  Byron  into  the  scorner  of  the 
*  lofty  destiny  of  his  nature*;  and  his  up- 
ward energy,  suppressed  but  unextinguish 
ed,  vet  heaves  and  palpitates  beneath  the 
incumbent  load.  The  scepticism  of  Byron 
is  not  like  the  philosophic  wandering  of  Lu 
cretius  through  the  dark  regions  of  specu- 
lation, where  the  bewildered  spirit  clasps 
some  disordered  phantom  sprung  from  its 
own  chaotic  agitations,  as  the  creative  and 
upholding  power  of  universal  nature.  The 
spirit  of  the  modern  poet  does  not  pretend  to 
have  com  pleted  ,or  even  attem  pted  ,t he  giddy 
round  of  philosophical  speculation,  return 
ing  from  the  cheerless  voyage  with  the 
usual  freight  of  fictions  and  absurdities 
The  infidelity  of  Byron  is  a  very  repulsive 
species  of  bold,  undisgui sing,  contemptuous 
dogmatism— It  is  not  the  trembling  ague  of 
the  understanding,  but  the  bad  and  burning 
fever  of  the  heart.  Hence  it  is  that  it 
developes  itself — not  in  modest  doubt  and 
compassionable  hesitation — not  under  the 
type,  and  with  the  symptoms  of  a  disease 
purely  intellectual — but  in  starts  of  phren- 
Med  and  infectious  profanity ;  in  grumbling 
reproach  and  deep  resentment,  compared 
with  which  the  levity  of  Voltaire  himself 
is  but  the  sting  of  an  insect  to  the  ralid 
ferocity  of  a  tyger. 

It  is  impossible,  we  should  think  that 
Byron  ca^n  be  ignorant  how  much  he  thus 
loses  as  a  poet  and  a  man  of  genius.  He 
must  know  that  the  loftiest  and  most  mag- 
nificent field  on  which  his  spirit  could  ex- 
patiate, is  that  which  is  displayed — not  by 
the  truths  of  religion  themselves!  for  they 


are  too  solemn  and  awful  to  be  touched 
with  impunity  even  by  the  most  vigorous 
efforts  of  profane  inspiration,  but  by  that 
countless  multitude  of  elevating  and  enno- 
bling associations  which  they  create,  and 
to  which  the  highest  spirit  of  poetry  loves 
to  give  form  and  reality.  There  is  no 
theme  which  may  not  be  exalted  by  the 
proper  use  of  such  associations — and  none 
which  may  not  be  degraded  by  their  ex- 
clusion. The  sentiment?  of  religion,  in- 
deed, form  the  noblest  elements  of  the 
poetry  of  human  nature,  for  they  announce 
that  lofty  aspiration  after  other  than  the 
vulgar  and  sensible  things  of  this  world, 
which  is  characteristic  of  humanity  in  all 
its  gradations  of  existence.  The  rude  and 
early  periods  of  society  have  been  sup- 
posed, and  with  justice,  to  be  propitious  to 
the  more  genuine,  unconstrained,  and  im- 
aginative flights  of  poetry :  They  are,  as 
it  were  the  cradle  of  the  divine  art,  where 
it  is  seen  in  all  its  innocence  and  simplicity. 
Yet  these  are  the  periods  when  that  scepti- 
cism which  is  generated  in  the  laborious 
trifling  of  a  disciplined,  but  enfeebled  un- 
derstanding, Is  unknown,  and  where  the 
voice  of  nature  speaks,  even  amid  the 
most  fantastic  mythological  abberrations, 
of  that  immortality  which  civilization 
dares  to  doubt  or  to  despise. 

But  if  this  be  true,  even  of  the  uncouth, 
and  often  unintelligible  fictions  of  heathen 
mythology — if  the  great  poets  of  classical 
antiquity  would  have  forfeited,  in  a  great 
degree,  their  hold  over  the  spirit  of  man 
kind,  had  they  been  coldly  indifferent  to 
wards  the  elements  of  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity which  mingled  themselves  even  with 
the  superstitions  of  their  age — how  much 
more  is  that  poet  to  be  pitied  for  his  in- 
fatuation, who  not  only  neglects  to  avail 
himself  of  all  the  lofty  resources  which  are 
opened  to  him  in  the  system  of  a  purer 
religion,  but  contemptuously  excludes 
them,  and  strives  to  cast  ridicule  on  all  the 
higher  mysteries  of  revealed  faith,  as  well 
as  upon  the  unextinguishable  sentiments  of 
natural  religion  itself.  Let  Lord  Byron 
beware,  and  not  exult  too  much  in  the 
popularity  which  his  genius  has  achieved, 
but  which  his  temerity  may  "yet  forfeit — 
He  is  a  great  poet  indeed  :  his  country  has 
owned  his  claims  with  deferential  homage 
and  respect ;  it  has  cherished  his  rising 
glory  with  unexampled  ardour — But  let 
him  not,  intoxicated  with  education,  ima- 
gine for  a  moment  that  he  is  among  the 


very  greatest  of  English  poets,  or  that  we 
could  not  afford  to  allow  his  name  to  perish 
in  that  neglect  which  he  has  appeared  to 
brave  by  his  audacious  pollutions. 


Magnanimity. — Traversing  a  sandy  de* 
sart,  a  wandering  Arab  found  a  yduth  ex- 
tended on  the  burning  soil,  and  ready  to 
expire  with  thirst.  The  camel  of  the 
Arab  had  a  vessel  swung  over  him,  but 
there  was  only  sufficient  to  last  for  twenty* 
four  hours. — "  To  what  tribe  do  you  be- 
long ?"  said  he  to  the  child—"  To  Veiled 
Hillil." — The  name  sounded  dreadful  in 
the  ears  of  the  Arab,  for  it  was  that  to 
which  his  family  bore  the  most  inveterate 
enmity,  and  no  hatred  is  more  cruel  than 
that  of  an  Arab/  "  Thou  art  a  fellow 
creature,"  said  the  savage,  and  instantly 
presented  him  with  drink.  They  journied 
together,  the  vessel  was  emptied,  and  it 
was  two  day's  journey  before  they  could 
arrive  at  any  spring,  and  the  child  was 
choking  with  thirst ;  the  Arab  drew  a  knife 
from  his  side,  opened  a  vein  in  his  arm, 
and  quenched  the  thirst  of  the  son  of  his 
mortal  euemy ! 

Anecdote  of  Washington.— ks  General 
Washington  was'makingashort  tour,  after 
his  labours  in  the  revolution  had  brought 
peace  to  our  land,  a  singular  occurrence 
happened.  He  was  one  day  expected  at 
a  certain  place,  and  the  landlady  was  very 
busy  in  preparing  dinner  for  him.  At 
length  a  man  having  the  appearance  of  a 
farmer,  entered  and  desired  some  dinner ; 
the  lady  replied,  she  could  not  supply  him, 
because  she  had  been  making  great  pre- 
parations for  General  Washington.—* 
"  Well,"  replied  he,  "  I  can  be  content 
with  almost  any  thing"— on  which  she 
placed  before  him  some  ordinary  cold  food. 
After  having  risen  from  the  table,  and  be- 
ing ready  to  resume  his  journey,  he  said, 
"  Madam,  if  you  would  see  General  Wash- 
ington, you  must  be  in  haste— I  am  he,  and 
must  be  on  my  way." 

Anecdate.-~-A>  French  officer  quarrelled 
with  a  Swiss,  reproached  him  with  his 
vice,  of  fighting  on  either  side  for  money , 
while  "  we  Frenchmen,  (said  he)  fight  for 
honour."**- Yes,  sir,  (replied  the  Swiss,) 
every  one  fights  for  that  which  he  needs 
most !» 
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PYRAMIDS  OF  EGYPT. 

{From  CkaUaubriand's  Travels.) 

(i  I  confess,  however,  that  at  the  first 
sight  of  the  Pyramids,  the  only  sentiment  I 
felt  was  admiration.  Philosophy,  I  know, 
ean  sigh  or  smile  at  the  reflection  that  the 
most  stupendous  monument  ever  erected  by 
the  hand  of  man,  is  a  tomb ;  but  why  should 
we  behold  ip  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops  no- 
thing but  a  heap  of  stones  and  a  skeleton  ? 
It  was  not  from  a  sense  of  his  nothingness 
that  man  reared  such  a  sepulchre,  but  from 
the  instinct  of  his  immortality.  This  se- 
pulclire  is  not  the  boundary  that  marks  the 
termination  of  the  career  of  a  day,  but  the 
„  entrance  of  a  life  without  end  ;  'tis  an  ever- 


lasting gate  erected  on  the  confines  of  eter- 
nity. *  All  these  people,'  (of  Egypt) says 
Diodorus  Siculus,. '  considering  the  dura- 
tion of  life  as  a  very  short  period,  and  of 
little  importance,  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
extremely  solicitous  about  that  long  memo- 
ry which  virtue  leaves  behind  it.  For  this 
reason  they  give  to  the  habitations  of  the , 
living  the  name  of  inns,  where  they  sojourn 
only  for  a  short  time,  but  that  of  eternal 
abodes  to  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  which 
they  are  never  more  to  quit.  Accordingly, 
the  kings  have  manifested  a  certain  indif- 
ference in  regard  to  the  construction  of  their 
palaces,  and  bestowed  all  their  attention  on 
that  of  their  tombs.' 

"  It  is  insisted,  at  the  present  day,  that 
all  monuments  had  a  physical  utility,  and 
it  is  not  considered  chat  there  is  a  moral 
utility  for  nations  of  a  much  higher  order, 
which  was  studied  by  the  legislators  of  an- 
tiquity. Is,  then,  nothing  to  be  learned 
from  the  sight  of  a  tomb  ?  If  any  lesson 
is  taught  by  it,  why  should  we  complain 
that  a  king  resolved  to  render  that  lesson 
perpetual  ?  Majestic  monuments  consti- 
tute an  essential  part  of  the  glory  of  every  j 
human  society.  Unless  we  maintain  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  a  na- 
tion leaves  behind  it  a  name  or  no  name, 
in  history,  we  cannot  condemn  those  struc- 
tures which  extend  the  memory  of  a  peo- 
ple beyond  its  own  existence,  and  make  it 
contemporary  with  the  future  generations, 
that  fix  their  residence  in  its  forsaken  fields. 

"  Of  what  consequence  is  it  then  whether 
these  edifices  were  amphitheatres  or  sepul- 
chres ?  Every  thing  is  a  tomb,  with  a  na- 
tion that  no  longer  exists.     When  man  is 


mausoleum  is  at  least  serviceable  to  his 
ashes ;  but  do  his  palaces  retain  any  parti- 
cle of  his  pleasures  ? 

"  Most  certainly,  if  we  would  be  strict, 
a  little  grave  is  sufficient  for  all,  and  six 
feet  of  ground,  as  Matthew  Mole  observes, 
will  always  do  justice  to  the  greatest  man 
in  the  world. .  God  may  be  adored  under 
a  tree,  as  beneath  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's ; 
and  a  man  may  live  in  a  cottage  as  well  as 
in  the  Louvre.  The  error  of  this  mode  of 
reifsoning  consists  in  transferring  one  order 
of  things  into  another.  Besides,  a  nation  is 
not  more  happy  when  it  lives  in  ignorance 
of  the  arts,  than  when  it  leaves  behind 
striking  evidences  of  its  genius.  People 
have  ceased  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
those  communities  of  shepherds  who  pass 
their  days  in  innocence,  and  beguile  the 
delicious  hours  with  rambling  in  the  re- 
cesses of  forests.  Full  well  we  know  that 
these  honest  pastors  make  war  upon  each 
other,  that  they  may  feast  upon  the  sheep 
of  their  neighbours.  Their  bowers  are  nei- 
ther shaded  with  vines,  nor  embalmed  with 
the  perfume  of  flowers ;  you  are  suffocated 
in  their  habitations  with  the  smoke,  and  sti- 
fled with  the  stench  of  milk.  Jn  poetry, 
and  in  philosophy,  a  petty  half-barbarous 
tribe  may  enjoy  every  earthly  blessing ;  but 
merciless  history  Subjects  them  to  the  same 
calamities  as  the  rest  of  mankind.  Are 
they  who  so  loudly  exclaim  against  glory  ; 
are  they,  I  would  ask,  totally  regardless  of 
renown  ?  For  my  part,  so  far  from  con- 
sidering the  monarch  who  erected  the  great 
Pyramid  as  a  madman,  I  look  upon  him  to 
have  been  a  sovereign  of  a  magnanimous 
disposition.  The  idea  of  vanquishing  lime 
by  a  tomb,  of  surviving  generations,  man- 
ners, laws,  and  ages,  by  a  coffin,  could  not 
have  sprung  from  a  vulgar  mind.  If  this 
be  pride,  it  is  at  least  a  grand  pride.  Such 
a  vanity  as  that  which  produced  the  great 
Pyramid,  that  has  withstood  the  ravages  of 


gone, 


the  monuments  of  his  life  are  still 


more  vain  than  those  of  his  death :   his 


world,  at  these  two  periods  of  my  life,  wore 
to  me  precisely  the  appearance  of  the  two 
deserts  in  which  1  have  seen  these  two  spe- 
cies of  tombs ;  a  smiling  wilderness,  and 
barren  sands." 


three  or  four  thousand  years,  must  cer- 
tainly, in  the  end,  be  accounted  as  some- 
thing. 

"  For  the  rest,  these  Pyramids  reminded 
me  of  less  pompous  monuments,  though 
they  were  likewise  sepulchres;  I  mean 
those  edifices  of  turf,  which  covers  the  re- 
mains bf  the  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio.  When  I  visited  these,  I  was  in  a 
very  different  state  of  mind  from  that  in 
which  I  contemplated  the  mausoleums  of 
the  Pharaoh's :  I  was  then  beginning  my 
journey,  and  sow  I  am  finishing  it.    The 


FOB  THE   LADIKS    LITBKAKT  CABINET. 

EDUCATION. 

"  Delightful  teak !  to  rear  the  tender  thought. 
To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot ; 
To  pour  the  fresh  instruction  o'er  the  mind, 
To  breath  the  enlivening  spirit,  and  to  fix 
The  generous  purpose  in  the  glowing  breast." 

thomsov. 

That  education  is  the  fountain  of  fife, 
is  the  spring  whence  we  derive  every  social 
enjoyment,  every  pure  nusuilied  harmony 
of  the  world,  is  indisputable.  The  effects 
of  education  on  a  mind  destitute  of  infor- 
mation, is  truly  surprising,  is  astonishing. 
It  expands  the  ideas,  elevates  them;  it 
conveys,  in  fine,  a  source  of  inexhaustible 
knowledge,  enjoyment,  aad  pleasure,  to  the 
hitherto  untutored  mind.  We  are  as  if 
electrified  by  its  influence — we  forget  that 
we  are  mortals — we  disdain  the  earth — we 
soar  as  far  as  fancy  could  direct  us,  for 
ever  seeking,  for  ever  discovering  new 
springs  of  enjoyment,  new  founts  of  inex- 
haustible knowledge.  Dark  superstition 
flies  at  its  approach,,  die  mind  &  left  free, 
and  sweet  Religion,  expanding  her  bright 
wings,  descends  under  its  (educations)  pro- 
tection j  while  the  former,  fearing  its  in- 
fluence, banishes  herself,  and  leaves  vacant 
the  space  she  formerly  ravaged,  to  the  con- 
ciliating effects  of  the  latter.  Education 
forms  the  statesman, enlightens  the  soldier; 
mankind  is  rendered  fit  for  society,  for  in- 
tellectual intercourse ;  it  is  the  source  fYera 
which  our  virtues  spring.  Man,  without 
the  benefits  of  education,  is  as  the  beasts 
of  the  forests-«-4gnorant,  assuming,  and 
vicious.  His  ideas  have  not  yet  been  cul- 
tivated, they  are  barren  and  unfruitful ;  his 
conception  is  dull ;  he  is,  if  unoccupied,  the 
victim  of  an  insupportable  ennui.  We 
perceive  its  benign  advantages,  in  whatever 
sphere  of  life  dame  nature  may  have  allot* 
ted  lis j  whether  in  the  cabinet  or  in  the 
field,  or  whether  only  limited  within  the 
closures  of  our  own  mansions,  its  happv  # 
results  are  equally  perceptible.  Therefore,' 
application  to  ttudy  must  be  necessarily 
the  principal  object  of  the  student  who 
would  obtain  the  valuable  gift  of  education. 
The  historic  page  is  replete  with  instances. 
of  men  who,  from  indefatigable  oppticqiio* 
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to  study,  have  obtained  the  acme  of  honours 
and  preferments  ;  thus  its  influence  for  the 
cabinet  or  field,  for  those  who  are  ambi- 
tious of  high  ranks  and  preferments.  We 
need  scarcely  add,  that  it  is  as  requisite 
within  our  own  domestic  circle ;  this  is  self- 
evident:  man  who  has  the  advantage  of 
education  must  not,  most  evidently,  need 
the  occupation  of  business  to  keep  him  from 
the  ermni,  so  often  attendaut  on  illiterate 
persons  5  his  own  mind  furnishes  him  with 
subjects  to  keep  him  awake — then 

"  Flee  doth,  tbe  canker  of  good  men  and  parts, 
Of  health,  of  wealth,  of  honour,  and  of  arts ; 
Such  as  court  fame  must  not  their  senses  please  ; 
Her  chariot  lags,  when  drawn  by  sloth  and  ease. 
EDWARD  W.  of  Churluton. 


FENELON,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CAMBRAY. 

As  a  companion  to  Pliny's  Diary  of 
Spurinna,  the  reader  may  like  to  peruse 
the  following  account  of  Archbishop  Fe- 
nelon's  arrangement  of  his  day,  given  in 
die  abridged  history  of  his  life,  by  Mr. 
Butler : — He  allowed  himself  a  short  time 
for  sleep,  rose  at  a  very  early  hour,  gave 
some  time  to  prayer  and  pious  medita- 
tion, and  then  arranged  with  one  of  his 
grand  vicars,  the  employments  of  the  day. 
Except  on  Saturdays,  or  on  festivals  par- 
ticularly celebrated  in  some  dnirch  of  hfe  f 
diocess,  when  be  officiated  there,  he  said 
mass  every  day  in  his  private  chapel. 
On  Saturdays,  he  said  it  in  his  Metropoli- 
tan Church ;  and  during  the  rest  of  that 
morning  heard  indiscriminately  the  con- 
fessions of  all.  who  presented  themselves. 
Till  nine  o'clock,  he  was  visible  to  those 
only  who  attended  by  appointment :  after 
that  hour,  till  he  dined,  his  doors  were  open 
to  all  persons  who  professed  to  have  real 
business  with  him.  At  noon,  he  dined : 
his  table  was  suitable  to  his  rank ;  but  he 
himself  was  extremely  abstemious,  eating 
only  the  simplest  and  lightest  food,  and  of 
that  very  sparingly.  All  his  chaplains 
were  admitted  to  bis  table.  It  was  his 
general  rule  to  show  them  the  greatest  re- 
spect :  if  he  sent  them  into  the  country,  or 
on  any  business  of  his  diocess,  it  was  al- 
ways in  one  of  his  own  carriages,  and  with 
one  of  his  own  attendants,  that  the  respect 
which  he  showed  them  might  conciliate  to 
them  the  general  respect  of  his  flock.  Both 
before  and  after  dinner,  he  himself  said 
grace  with  seriousness,  but  without  affec- 
tation. During  dinner,  the  conversation 
was  general ;  and  strangers  were  struck 


equally  with  his  ease  and  politeness.  Af- 
ter dinner,  all  the  company  retired  to  a 
large  apartment  for  about  an  hour :  there 
the  same  style  of  conversation  was  con- 
tinued ;  but  a  small  table  was  sometimes 
placed  before  Fenelou,  on  which  he  signed 
his  name  to  papers,  which  required  imme- 
diate despatch ;  and  he  sometimes  took 
that  opportunity  of  giving  directions  to  his 
chaplains  on  the  affairs  of  the  diocess.  An 
hour  was  spent  in  this  manner ;  after  which, 
unless  he  was  prevented  by  urgent  business 
or  necessary  visits,  he  lived  to  himself  till 
nine  o'clock,  then  supped,  and  at  ten  the 
whole  of  his  household  assembled,  and  one 
of  his  chaplains  said  night  prayers ;  at  the 
end  of  them,  the  Archbishop1  rose,  and 
gave  his  general  blessing  to  the  assembly, 
The  only  recreation  of  Fenelon,  was  a 
walk  in  his  garden,  or  in  the  open  country. 
His  letters,  like  those  of  Cicero,  often  ex- 
press the  satisfaction  which  he  felt  in  re- 
tiring, after  the  agitation  and  hurry  of  bu* 
siness,  to  the  simple  and  interesting  scenes 
of  nature.  By  their  stillness  and  calmness, 
any  ruffle  of  the  day  was  quickly  smooth- 
ed ;  and  his  mind,  wearied  by  study  or  bu- 
siness, soon  recovered  its  freshness  and 
elasticity.  There  too,  his  piety  was  often 
invigorated.  tl  The  country  (the  Arch- 
bishop says  in  one  of  his  fetter*)' 'delights 
me.  In  the  midst  of  it,  I  find  God's  holy 
peace.  Oh,  what  excellent  company  is 
God !  with  him  one  never  is  alone.'9  In 
his  country  walks  with  his  friends,  hb 
conversation  was  particularly  instructive 
and  pleasing:  this  circumstance  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  his  contemporaries. 
"  No  person  (says  the  Duke  de  St.  Simon) 
ever  possessed,  in  a  higher  degree  than 
Fenelon,  the  happy  talent  of  easy,  light, 
and  ever  decent  conversation :  it  was  per- 
fectly enchanting.  His  mild,  uniform  piety, 
troubled  no  one,  and  was  respected  by  all. 
Fenelon  passed  his  last  eighteen  years  at  his 
diocess  in  his  official  duties,  and  ki  the  ex- 
ercise of  Christian  charity  and  kindness; 
and  died  as  he  lived,  respected  and  beloved. 

ANECDOTE  OF  DE.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

Johnson  loved  his  dinner  exceedingly, 
and  has  often  said  in  my  hearing,  perhaps 
for  my  edification,  "  that  wherever  the 
dinner  is  ill  got  there  is  poverty,  or  there 
is  avarice,  or  there  is  stupidity;  in  shoit, 
the  family  is  somehow  grossly  wrong;  for," 
'ontinued  he,  "  a  man  seldom  thinks  with 
more  earnestness  of  any  thing  than  he 


does  of  his  dinner ;  and  if  he  cannot  get 
that  well  dressed,  he  should  be  suspected 
of  inaccuracy  in  other  things."  One  day 
when  he  was  speaking  upon  the  subject,  I 
asked  him,  if  he  ever  huffed  his  wife  about 
his  dinner  ?  "  So  often/'  replied  he,  "  that 
at  last  she  called  to  me,  and  said,  '  Nay, 
hold  Mr.  Johnson,  and  do  not  make  a  farce 
of  thanking  God  for  a  dinner  which  m  a 
few  minutes  you  will  protest  not  eatable.' 
When  any  disputes  arose  between  our 
married  acquaintance  however,  Mr.  John- 
son always  sided  with  the  husband, 
"  whom,"  he  said,  "  the  woman  had  pro- 
bably provoked  so  often,  she  scarce  knew 
when  or  how  she  had  disobliged  him  first* 
Women,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  give  great 
offence  by  a  contemptuous  spirit  of  hoih 
compliance  on  petty  occasions.  The  mas 
calls  his  wife  to  walk  with  him  in  the  shade, 
and  she  feels  a  strange  desire  just  at  that 
moment  to  sit  in  the  son :  he  offers  to  read 
her  a  play,  or  sing  her  a  song,  and  she  cub 
the  children  in  to  disturb  them,  or  advises 
him  to  seize  that  opportunity  of  settling  the 
family  accounts.  Twenty  such  tricks  will 
the  faithfulest  wife  in  the  world  not  refuse 
to  play,  and  then  look  astonished  when  the 
fellow  fetches  in  a  mistress.  Boarding- 
school*  were  established,"  continued  he, 
44  for  the  conjugal  quiet  of  the  parents-:  the 
two  partners  cannot  agree  which  child  to 
fondle,  nor  how  to  fondle  them,  so  they 
put  the  young  ones  to  school,  and  remove 
the  cause  of  contention.  The  little  girl 
pokes  her  head,  the  mother  reproves  her 
sharply :  do  not  mind  your  mamma,  says 
the  father,  my  dear,  but  do  your  own  way. 
Tbe  mother  complains  to  me  of  this: 
Madam,"  said  I,  "  your  husband  b  right 
all  the  while ;  he  b  with  you  but  two  hours 
of  the  day  perhaps,  and  then  you  tease  him 
by  making  the  child  cry.  Are  not  ten 
hours  enough  for  tuition  ?  and  are  the  hours 
of  pleasure  so  frequent  in  life,  that  when  a 
man  gets  a  couple  of  quiet  ones  to  spend  in 
familiar  chat  with  hb  wife,  they  must  be  poi- 
soned by  petty  mortifications  ?  Put  missey 
to  school ;  she  will  learn  to  hold  her  head 
like  her  neighbours,  and  you  will  no  longer 
torment  your  family  for  want  of  other  talk." 

A  gentleman  standing  by  tbe  side  of  a 
rapid  river,  asked  a  country  fellow  what 
they  called  that  river.  «  There's  no  need 
of  calling  o'un,  and  it  please  your  honour, 
(says  the  man)  he  comes  fast  enow  without 
calling." 
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EXTRACTS. 

(From  SUlimarCs  Tour.) 

MISS  M'CKBA. 

fl  The  story  of  this  unfortunate  young 
lady  is  well  known,  nor  should  I  mention 
it  now,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  place  of 
her  murder  was  pointed  out  to  us  near 
Fort  Edward. 

"  We  saw  and  conversed  with  a  person, 
who  was  acquainted  with  her  family ;  they 
resided  in  the  village  of  Fort  Edward. 

"  It  seems  she  was  betrothed  to  a  Mr. 
Jones,  an  American  refugee,  who  was  with 
Burgoyne,  and  being  anxious  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  his  expected  bride,  he  despatched 
a  party  of  Indians  to  escort  her  to  the  Bri- 
tish army.  Where  were  his  affection  and 
his  gallantry,  that  he  did  not  go  himself,  or, 
at  least,  that  he  did  not  accompany  his  sa- 
vage emissaries ! 

"  Sorely  against  the  advice  and  remon- 
strances of  her  friends,  she  committed  her- 
self to  the  care  of  these  fiends  ;  strange 
infatuation  in  her  lover,  to  solicit  such  con- 
fidence  stranger  presumption  in  her, 

to  yield  to  his  wishes ;  what  treatment  had 
•he  a  right  to  expect  from  such  guardians ! 

"  The  party  set  forward  and  she  on 
horseback :  they  had  proceeded  not  more 
than  a  mile  from  Fort  Edward,  when  they 
arrived  at  a  spring  and  halted  to  drink. — 
The  impatient  lover  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
dispatched  a  second  party  of  Indians,  on 
the  same  errand  ;  they  came,  at  the  unfor- 
tunate moment,  to  the  same  spring,  and 
a  collision  immediately  ensued  respecting 
the  promised  reward,  [a  barrel  of  rum.] 

"  Both  parties  were  now  attacked  by  the 
whites,  and  at  the  end  of  the  conflict,  the 
unhappy  young  woman  was  found  toma- 
hawked, scalped  and  (it  is  said)  tied  fast 
to  a  pine  tree  just  by  the  spring.  Tradi- 
tion reports  that  the  Indians  divided  the 
scalp,  and  that  each  party  carried  half  of 
it  to  the  agonised  lover. 

"This  beautiful  spring,  which  still  flows 
limped  and  real  from  a  bank  near  the  road 
side,  and  this  fatal  tree  we  saw.  The  tree 
which  is  a  large  and  ancient  pine  "  fit  for 
the  mast  of  some  tall  admiral,"  wounded 
in  many  places  by  the  balls  of  the  whites 
fired  at  the  Indians ;  they  have  been  dug 
out  as  far  as  they  could  be  reached,  but 
others  still  remain  in  this  ancient  tree, 
which  seems  a  striking  emblem  of  wounded 
innocence,  and  the  trunk  twisted  off  at  a 


wind,  that  has  left  only  a  few  mutilated 
branches,  is  a  happy,  though  painful  me- 
morial of  the  fate  of  Jenne  M'Crea. 

"  Her  name  is  inscribed  on  the  tree  with 
the  date  1777,  and  no  traveller  posses  this 
spot  without  spending  a  plaintive  moment 
in  contemplating  the  untimely  fate  of  youth 
and  loveliness." 


"  A  British  officer  in  Canada,  of  his  own 
accord,  spoke  to  me  in  the  highest  terms 
of  the  American  navy  and  its  officers. — 
He  mentioned  Captain  Hull  particularly, 
with  a  frankness  of  commendation  that  was 
equally  honorable  to  himself  and  to  the  sub- 
ject of  his  praise.  He  said  that  an  officer 
of  the  Guerriere,  who  was  on  board  of  that 
frigate  when  she  was  captured  by  Captain 
Hull,  narrated  the  cirenmstance  to  which 
I  am  about  to  allude. 

"  It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the 
two  frigates  descried  each  other,  Captain 
Hull  was  standing  before  the  wind  and 
Captain  Dacres  upon  it,  under  easy  sail; 
the  tracks  of  the  ships  were  at'  lines  con- 
verging at  considerable  angle,  so  that  they 
would  of  course  cross  each  other.  When 
they  were  within  long  cannon  shot,  the 
Guerriere  fired  her  broadside,  but  it  was 
not  returned  by  the  Constitution.  The 
Guerriere  then  wore  and  gave  her  antago- 
nist the  other  broadside ;  still  the  fire  was 
not  returned,  but  Captain  Hull,  with  his 
ship  in  fighting  trim,  continued  to  bear 
down  on  his  adversary,  who,  finding  that  he 
was  thus  pressed,  continued,  on  his  part, 
to  wear  and  to  fire,  first  oqe  broadside, 
and  then  another;  to  all  this,  however, 
captain  Hull  paid  no  attention,  but  pressed 
forward  till  he  was  now  very  near.  The 
Guerriere  then  put  before  the  wind,  and 
the  Constitution  followed  on  directly  astern, 
till  finding  the  Guerriere  would  outsail  her, 
she  spread  more  canvass,  and  then  gained 
so  fast  upon  the  chase  that  she  was  soon 
enabled  to  choose  whether  she  would  lie 
across  her  stern  and  rake  her  decks,  or 
come  along  side  at  very  close  quarters,  and 
then  be  again  exposed  to  her  broadsides, 
from  which,  as  yet^  she  had  sustained  but 
little  damage.  It  was  this  crisis  of  the  af- 
fair that  excited  so  much  admiration  among 
the  British  officers ;  for  captain  Hull,  in- 
stead of  tearing  his  adversary  to  pieces, 
with  comparative  impunity,  which,  by  tack- 
ing and  lying  across  her  stern,  he  might 
(according  to  the  opinion  of  the  British 
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considerable  elevation   by  some  violent  |j  naval  officer)  have  easily  done,  waved  his 


advantage,  and  did  not  fire  till,  coming  upon 
the  larboard  quarter  of  the  Guerriere,  he 
shot  alongside,  and  thus  gave  his  antago- 
nist an  opportunity  to  defend  himself." — 
"  It  was  the  noblest  thing  (added  the  Bri- 
tish officer  with  whom  I  was  conversing) 
that  was  ever  done  in  a  naval  conflict." 

"  From  the  authentic  accounts  of  this 
action,  it  is  manifest  that  the  gallant  Ame- 
rican fiad  it  in  his  power  to  rake  his  adver- 
sary, and  from  whatever  motives  it  might 
have  been  done,  he  actually  waved  the  ad- 
vantage. If  we  do  not  charge  it  to  his 
magnanimity  and  generosity,  it  must  at 
least  go  to  the  account  of  his  bravery,  and 
his  confidence,  (not  unwarranted  by  the  re- 
sult,) that  he  was  able  to  subdue  the  hos- 
tile ship,  without  availing  himself  of  the 
adventitious  advantage  which  he  enjoyed.** 

"  A  gentleman  at  Montreal  mentioned 
to  us  that  a  public  dinner  was  given  at  Tor- 
rebonne,  a  small  town  a  little  below  Mon- 
treal, to  Commodore  Barclay,  after,  hia 
signal  defeat  by  Commodore  Perry  on 
Lake  Erie.  Barclay,  who  was  sadly  cut 
to  pieces  by  wounds,  of  which  he  was 
hardly  recovered,  his  remaining  arm  (for 
he  had  lost  the  other  before)  being  sus- 
pended in  a  sling,  gave,  as  a  volunteer 
toast, "  Commodore  Perry — the  brave  and 
humane  enemy."  Commodore  Barclay 
then  entered  into  a  detailed  account  of 
Commodore  Perry's  treatment  of  himself, 
and  of  the  other  wounded  and  prisoners, 
who  fell  into  his  hands  ;  and  in  narrating 
the  story  he  became  so  deeply  affected,  that 
the  tears  flowed  copiously  down  his  cheeks. 
The  audience  were  scarcely  less  moved; 
and  how  could  it  be  otherwise  when  the 
speaker,  who,  a  few  weeks  before,  had, 
without  dismay,  faced  the  tremendous  can- 
nonade of  his  enemy,  could  not,  without 
tears  of  admiration  and  gratitude,  relate  his 
deeds  of  kindness  to  himself  and  his  com- 
panions, when  suffering  under  wounds  and 
defeat.  U  !  this  was  a  nobler  triumph  for 
Perry  than  the  victory  which  God  granted 
to  his  arms." 


One  way  to  wipe  off  a  Debt— A  fire 
once  happening  at  a  public  house,  one  of 
the  crowd  requested  the  engineer  to  play 
against  the  wainscot;  but  being  told  it  was 
in  no  danger,  «  I  am  sorry  for  that,"  said 
he,  "  because  I  have  a  long  score  upon  it* 
which  1  shall  never  be  able  to  pay." 
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POETRY 


FOR  THE   LADIES*  LITERARY  CABINET. 

To  Miss  H*"***  G*****»m 

For  the  first  page  of  a  book  of  Poetical  Extract*. 

While  taste  selects  with  careful  band, 

The  flowers  that  genius  scatters  free. 
Indulgent  friendship  e'en  demands 

A  tributary  lay  from  me. 
From  me,  who  all  unknown  have  sung. 

The  gathering  gloom  of  life  to  cheer, 
And  o'er  my  lyre  enraptur'd  bung, 
For  though  its  chords  to  grief  were  strung, 

Its  tones  to  me  were  dear. 

I  cannot  pour  the  strain  of  praise,  ' 

That  flattery  sighs  in  beauty's  ear ; 
Nor  twine,  in  sweetly  flowing  lays, 

The  wild-flower  wreath  to  fancy  dear— 
But  while  you  rove,  with  footstep  gay, 

In  future  scenes  from  sorrow  free ; 
Soft  to  your  heart  this  simple  lay, 
In  friendship's  kindest  tone,  shall  say, 

"  Through  life,  remember  me." 

Yes,  while,  with  tasteful  band,  you  twine 

The  flowers  that  form  tbis  bright  parterre, 
▲flection  warm  shall  cherish  mine, 

Although  its  faded  leaves  are  sear ; 
The  graceful  tear,  by  feeling  shed 

O'er  others'  woes,  each  leaf  shall  gem, 
And,  from  its  damp  and  lowly  bed, 
Raise  the  pale  snow-drop's  drooping  head, 

And  prop  the  failing  stem. 

Go,  then,  my  verse,  to  H*****  bear 

The  only  boon  'tis  mine  to  give, 
The  earnest  wish,  the  fervent  prayer, 

That  every  bliss  with  her  may  live ; 
Around  her  path  may  seraphs  bend, 

With  guardian  eye  and  viewless  arm, 
To  life,  the  hues  of  peace  to  lend, 
And  when  this  fleeting  life  must  end, 

E'en  death  of  fear  disarm. 

Gay,  gay  is  youth's  unclouded  morn, 

When  fancy  smiles  and  pleasures  court, 
But  every  rose  conceals  a  thorn, 

And  every  term  of  bliss  is  short ; 
But,  O,  there  is  a  land,  that  gleams, 

Beyond  the  darkness  of  the  tomb, 
Where  hope  in  brighter  radiance  streams, 
And  gay  as  youth's  enrapturing  areams, 

Unfading  joy  shall  bloom. 

CAROLINE  MATILDA.  * 
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FAREWELL. 

Then  farewell,  world,  a  long  farewell, 
For  she  who  to  my  bosom  clung, 

JJas  plung'd  me  in  Despair's  deep  hell, 
And  my  sad  soul  to  madness  wrung. 

And  her  I  dearly  lovM  again. 
But  how  sincerely  Heaven  knows, 

Tbis  aching  heart  was  rent  in  twain, 
With  mental  agonizing  throes. 

Upon  suspense's  dreadful  wheel, 
Each  nerve  of  soul  was  broken, 

But  soon  this  bear!  shall  cease  to  feci, 
And  on  earth  shall  ]#£ve  no  token. 


This  is  no  fictions  tale  I  tell,  , 
To  make  you  sympathise  with  grief— 

On  me  love's  withering  power  fell 
And  God  alone,  can  send  relief. 

Oblivion  will  my  name  enwrap, 
In  its  lone  sunless,  cheerless  gloom, 

'Twas  treach'rous  love,  despair's  satrap 
That  wrought  on  me  this  bitter  doom. 

Ob !  say  not  that  a  tearless  eye, 
Shows  callous  heart,  and  tepid  vein, 

'Twas  frenzy  parch  'd  each  tear-fount  dry-* 
'Twas  disappointment  rack'd  my  brain. 

Come  dread  ruin  make  desolate, 
Each  scene  of  joy  that  e'er  I  knew, 

To  thee  1  yield  my  future  fate, 
Twine  round  my  brow  a  wreath  of  rue. 

Then  send  me  to  a  gleamless  grave, 
Some  wave-beat  strand  my  pillow, 

Let  ocean  fiercely  round  me  lave, 
My  sepulchre  a  broken  billow. 

The  Albatross  with  hideous  cry, 
Shall  round  we  whirl  his  giddy  flight, 

For  me  no  tear  shall  dim  an  eye, 
Then  farewell,  world,  a  long  good-night. 

But  one,  one  only  boon  I  ask, 
Before  I'm  from  existence  hurl'd ; 

Ob !  let  me  tear  the  gauJy  mask, 
That  shrouds  the  too  deceitful  world. 

CONSTANT  IUS. 
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AH !  ZELIA,  DEAR  ZELIA  ! 

A   SONG. 

Ah !  Zelia,  dear  Zelia !  those  days  have  gone  by 
When  the  bloom  on  your' cheek,  and  the  smile  in  your 

eye, 
Taught  my  young  heart  to  feel,  and  to  throb,  ere  it 

knew, 
That  the  feeling  was  love,  and  its  throbs  but  for  you? 

Those  moments  when  joy  smil'd  so  sweetly,  are  fled, 
And  the  hopes  I  once  cherish 'd  lie  wither'd  and  dead ! 
And  time  has  now  dimm'd  the  mild  blue  of  that  eye, 
4nd  that  cheek  has  been  robb'd  of  its  roseate  dye. 

Ah  !  Zelia,  dear  Zelia !  remember  the  hour    '' 
When  I  pledged  you  my  love,  and  you  own'd  its  sweet 

power, 

The  bliss  when  we  met  in  the  ere,  and  the  sigh 
That  you  breath'd  at  our  parting  when  morning  was 

nigh? 

But  why  should  I  dwell  on  those  day6  of  my  bliss, 
When  the  darkest  of  all  was  a  Heaven  to  tiiis  t 
Now  the  cold  breath  of  prudence  hath  frozen  the  heart 
That  gave  up  to  wealth  all  that  love  should  impart! 

HENRY. 
Franklin,  Louisiana. 
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TO  HARRIET. 
Warm  from  a  heart  where  feeling  sighs, 

And  hopes,  with  cares  and  sorrows  blend. 
Lady  my  fervent  wishes  rise, 

To  bind  thee  as  my  plighted  friend, 

I  grieve  aot,  that  my  youthful  prime, 
Like  morning's  shadowy  dream,  is  pass, 

And  every  year,  of  fleeting  time, 
Still  brings  me  nearer  to  my  last. 


But  while  on  life's  fast  flowing  stream, 
Swift  to  my  peaceful  home  1  move, 

I  joy  to  catch  the  lucid  beam, 
That  lights  the  eye  of  one  I  love. 

And  when,  at  last,  my  weary  head 

Shall  rest,  from  care  for  ever  free, 
'Tis  sweet  f  to  think  that  one  may  shed, 
'  A  solitary  tear  for  me. 

I  joy  to  think  my  artless  lays, 

Though  rude  and  wild,  to  thee  are  dear, 
And  wear,  with*pride,-  th«  blooming  bays, 

Bedew'd  with  friendship's  holy  tear. 

What  though  her  smile  is  seldom  found, 

Amid  the  fashionable  throng, 
She  loves  to  tread  poetic  ground, 

And  wakes  the  minstrel's  sweetest  song. 

.  CAROLINE  MATILDA. 
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MIDNIGHT. 

The  knell  of  night  the  clock  was  tolling, 
Its  mournful  sound  seem'd  loud  to  say 

Prepare ! — thy  moments  swift  are  rolling,  _ 
And  swifdy  comes  death's  pale  array. 

But  as  the  last,  leng,  doleful  peal 
Loud  rung  upon  my  startled  ear, 

'Twas  then  my  inmost  soul  did  feel 
The  soothing  band  of  God  was  near. 

That  God,  who  with  soul-cheering  smile 

Beckons  us  to  yon  starry  dome, 
Where  every  soul-chafed,  poor  exile, 

With  joy  will  greet  his  blissful  home. 

Not  a  sound  disturb'd  that  lonely  hour, 
Oh  !  'twas  lovely,  the  moon's  bright  beam, 

Warm  as  hope,  from  young  love's  bower, 
Then  gaily  dane'd  upon,  the  stream. 

I  mark'd,  with  tearful  eye,  a  mound, 
Round  which  the  weeds  luxuriant  grew  -m 

A  deadly  silence  reign'd  around, 
And  there  the  cypress  flourish'd  too, 

And  shed  its  saddest  fearful  gloom, 
The  breeze  did  through  the  branches  rave*- 

Stranger,  eome  look  upon  that  tomb, 
It  is  my  dearest  mother's  grave. 

That  mother,  who,  with  kindest  finger 
Would  wipe  the  childish  tear  away ! 

Her  image,  on  my  soul  shall  linger, 
While  round  my  heart  its  stream  shall  play. 

And  when  tbis  fever'd  pulse  shall  cease, 
And  death  has  chill  'd  each  genial  stream* 

Oh  !  mother  in  the  re&lms  of  peace 
Thou 'It  wake  me  from  life's  joy-less  dream. 
ALBERT. 


On  a  Wasp  sitting  on  Delia's  arm. 

How  sweetly  careless  Delia  seems, 
(Her  innocence  can  fear  no  barm) 

While  round  the  envenom'd  insect  skims. 
Then  settles  on  her  snowy  arm ! 

Ye  fluttering  beaux,  and  spiteful  bards, 
To  you  tbis  moral  truth  I  sing  :•— 

Sense,  join'd  to  virtue,  disregards 
Both  folly's  buz?  and  satire's  fling. 
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WOMAN. 

When  youth's  light  soul  is  bounding  free 

Unknown  to  guile— untaught  by  art, 
The  age  of  hope  is  fixed  on  thee, 

Fair  idol  of  the  heart. 
Thou  aft  the  early  golden  light 

Which  skirts  the  morning  sky— 
The  sua  of  life,  all  warm  and  bright. 

That  meets  the  raptur'd  eye. 


Child  of  the  gay  and  gleaming  heaven, 

Sent  down  to  bless  us  here, 
To  thee  the  glorious  boon  is  given 

To  check  affection's  tear. 
To  watch  o'er  sorrow's  wasting  form* 

And  light  the  beamiest  eye- 
To  sooth  the  heart  no  longer  warm, 

And  calm  the  heaving  sigh. 

How  food,  we  turn  in  joyous  youth. 

To  meet  thy  single  divine, 
To  rest  upon  thy  love  and  truth, 

And  worship  at  thy  shrine : 
Sylph  of  a  purer,  brighter  sphere, 

From  heaven's  enchanted  bowers 
Thou  cam  st— to  make  existence  dear, 

And  deck  its  way  with  flowers. 

Thine  is  the  soul  bewitching  power 
Of  love's  dehghtfu)  thrill— 

Thine  is  the  soft  and  tranquil  hour. 
When  each  dark  thought  is  still. 

But  thine  is  ne'er  the  heart  of  day, 
That  spurns  another's  wo— 

Unblest  with  feeling's  genial  ray- 
Cold  as  the  mountain's  snow. 

To  thee  we  fly  with  grief  oppress'd, 

And  when  the  shaft  takes  wing— 
And  when  the  arrow  writhes  the  heart, 

Thou  bealest  all  its  sting. 
Woman  thou  contest,  charm  of  life, 

A  calm  along  its  sea— 
And  the  asylum  from  its  strife, 

Is  only  found  m  thee. 
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THE  DRUNKARD. 

He  laid  upon  the  dew-wet  stone 
At  midnight's  chill  and  gloomy  hour, 

With  tortur'd  breast,  with  wo  breauYd  moaj 
And  horror  tainting  fancy's  flower. 

Poor  youth,  I  gated  on  thee  with  wo, 
.    And  wept  an  interested  tear  ; 
Ob,  yea !  humanity  is  so, 
'Twill  weep  when  there  is  cause  so  near. 

Belike  thou  bast  a  mother  kind, 
Whose  cheek  ne'er  look'd  the  parent's 

Tilt  sell  had  gall'd  thy  shiver'd  mind, 
And  liquor's  torch  had  fired  tby  brain. 

Till  virtue  from  that  bosom  fled, 
And  in  bleeding  characters  died, 

Mingling  with  society  dead 
To  honour's  march  and  honour's  pride. 

0o  youth,  and  cast  at  mercy's  shrine, 
The  incense  of  a  broken  heart ; 

Psspifs  that  curse-charg'd  cup  of  crime 
That  scalds  the  soul  with  damned  smart. 

Then  will  a  mother's  bosom  calm, 
With  thine  enjoy  the  social  hour ; 

Then  raise  thy  spirit's  holy  balm 
Jo  yonder  renovating  newer. 


That  plastic  power,  that  seals  with  love, 

The  penitential  speaking  tear, 
Breathing  a  hope  from  heaven  above, 

A  nope— that  is  not  fetter'd  here. 

A  hope— that  flouts  the  rot  of  time, 

Ally'd  not  to  this  cloud  of  sin  ; 
Go  youuWoh  may  that  hope  be  thine, 

Ob  may  thou  ever  dwell  with  him. 

MARINER'S  BOT. 


The  corporation  of  Tale  College  have  resolved  to 
erect  another  College  edifice  for  the  accommodation 
of  students,  to  be  about  the  same  dimensions  at  the 
north  College 

A  man  of  rank  and  worth  having  a  great  and  un- 
expected lots  in  his  revenues,  thus  addressed  his 
wife :  "  Courage  and  economy  are  our  chief  re- 
sources. Tou  know  I  submit  to  many  deprivations, 
and  among  others,  have  dismissed  two  old  and  faith- 
ful servants.  It  is  painful  to  speak  of  your  favourite 
chambermaid,  but  your  own  good  sense  will  suggest 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  keep  her."  The  Countess 
retired,  and  summoning  the  maid,  imparted  to  her 
the  sad  necessity  of  their  separation.  The  poor  girl, 
bursting  into  tears,  answered,  '<  Madam,  you  know  I 
work  well  at  my  needle,  and  can  easily  get  my  bread. 
Suffer  me  then  to  keep  my  little  chamber,  and  eat  by 
myself,  and  I  shall  always  be  delighted  to  serve  you 
as  usual,  but  without  any  wages,  or  any  expense  to 
you  whatever."  The  tears  became  reciprocal,  and 
the  lady  went  to  acquaint  her  husband,  who  was 
greatly  affected,  and  soon  showed  that  be  scorned  to 
be  surpassed  in  noble  and  generous  procedure  ;  for 
when  be  entered  the  dining  room  with  bis  wife,  he 
ordered  another  cover,  and  the  lady  asking  if  be  ex 
pected  a  friend,  he  answered,  «  Yes,  madam,  a  reax 
friend.  Will  yon  have  the  goodness  to  call  Miss 
****  ?"  naming  her  maid.  When  she  appeared, 
trembling,  as  the  unexpected  notice  seemed  to  indi- 
cate sudden  dismission,  the  Count  took  her  hand  and 
placed  her  at  the  table,  saying,  "  The  nobility  of 
your  sentiment*.  Miss,  renders  you  our  equal,  the 
goodness  of  your  heart  our  friend.  This  is  your 
place  in  future."  And  when  fortune  became  more 
propitious,  she  continued  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
friend  of  toe  famiiy. 

M.  Galin,  a  musical  professor,  has  lately  intro- 
duced in  Paris  a  new  instrument  for  teaching  music, 
called  the  Meloplaste.  M.  Galin 's  ingenious  method 
consists  in  making  his  pupils  sing  from  a  stave, 
without  either  cliffs  or  notes,  according  to  the  move- 
ments of  a  portable  rod.  The  Meloplaste  is  now 
almost  universally  substituted  for  books  of  solfeggi 
which  were  formerly  considered  indispensable. 

INDEPENDENCE. 

We  bear  a  great  deal  about  the  independence  of 
sentiment  and  feeling,  which  is  said  to  characterise  a 
few  at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest  in  society.  But 
examine  for  a  moment  the  truth  of  this  supposition, 
and  it  in  reality  amount*  to  nothing.  What  is  inde- 
pendence but  an  exemption  from  control,  and  a  total 
reliance  upon  ourself,  uninfluenced  by  the  opinions  of 
others?  And  van  that  man  be  regarded  truly  inde- 
pendent who,  from  mere  obstinacy  or  stubbornness, 
acts  in  opposition  to  the  public  sentiment,  and  un- 
blusbingly  proclaims  the  dissimilarity  of  his  views 
upon  subjects  in  which  all  liberal  minded  men  unite: 
'Tis  mockery  against  so  sacred  a  term  as  Inde- 
pendence, thus  to  misname  it— thus  to  impart  to  it 
a  colouring  which  no  circumstances  can  warrant,  no 
-course  of  reasoning  can  justify.    He  may  be  empha- 


tically esteemed  independent  who  knows  his  owl 
heart,  and  im  governed  alone  by  its  pure  dictates. 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  7, 1820. 

Princeton  College.'— The  anniversary  commence- 
ment of  the  college  of  New-Jersey,  took  place  on 
Wednesday  the  27th  inst — Forty-three  young  gen- 
tlemen were  admitted  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.  and  fif- 
teen to  the  second  degree  in  the  arts. 

The  Rev.  C.  Brownlee,  A.  M.  of  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity, was  admitted  ad  eundem. 

The  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  con- 
ferred on  the  Rev.  Jacob  Green,of  Queen's  College  ; 
Rev.  John  C.  Baker,  Pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
of  Germantown,  Penn.  ;  Mr.  Robert  P.  Crocs,  of 
Queen's  CoHege;  Mr.  George  Waldburg,  of  Georgia; 
Com.  Charles  Stewart,  of  the  U.  9.  Navy ;  Lieou 
Robert  F.  Stockton,  do.  do. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity  was  conferred  on 
the  Rev.  Conrad  Spence,  of  Virginia  ;  Rev.  George 
Border,  of  London ;  Rev.  John  Philip,  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  on 
the  Hon.  Robert  Goodloe  Harper,  of  Maryland,  and 
on  William  Johnson,  Esq.  of  New-York. 


MARRIED. 

On  the  29th  ult.  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Phoebus,  Mr.  Jo. 
siah  Morgan,  to  Miss  Margaret  Renney. 

On  the  23d  ult.  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mason,  Mr.  John 
Williams,  to  Miss  Ann  Johnston,  daughter  of  Mr. 
John  Johnston,  all  of  Middletown,  N.  J, 

On  the  27lh  ult.  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Covill,  Mr. 
Stephen  Crane,  to  Miss  Lydia  Brewer,  both  of  this 
city. 

At  Charleston,  Mr.  Charles  C.Wright,  of  this  city, 
to  Miss  Lavinia  D.  Simons.— At  Newburgu,  Mr, 
James  Foster,  jr.  to  Miss  Ann  Eliza  Clinton. 

At  Newburgh,  Mr.  Isaac  Westlake,  to  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Wygant— At  Hampton,  N.  H.  Mr.  Owen  J. 
Ward,  of  Mount  Pleasant,  to  Miss  Harriet  Pinckney, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Pinkaey. 


DIED. 

On  the  23d  ult.  of  dysentery,  much  lamented,  Miss 
Ann  Williamson,  aged  18  years,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  Cape  Williamson. 

Capt.  Thomas  Barlow,  of  Newport,  R.  I.  late 
master  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

On  the  29th  ult.  of  a  lingering  illness,  Mr.  John 
Miller,  aged  42  years. 

On  the  28th  of  August  last,  at  Lawrence  Creek, 
Alabama,  Cornelius  Stebring,  aged  28,  son  of  Isaac 
Sebring,  Esq.  of  this  city. 

On  Tuesday,  the  26th  uh.  after  a  short  illness  nt 
Flushing,  L.  I.  Mr.  Peter  Cortelyou,  aged  68  years, 
a  respectable  inhabitant  of  that  place— he  lived  be- 
loved, and  died  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him. 

At  Kingston,  N-  Y.  David  L.  Grier,  Esq.  aged  23— 
At  Esopus,  Mr.  Stephen  Critsinger,  aged  38— In 
New-Paltz,  Mr.  H.  Deyo,  aged  69 ;  and  Miss  Susan 
Tompkins,  aged  20,  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Tomp- 
kins. 
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A  TALE  OF  WHAT  HAS  BEEN. 

(Conchtdedfrom  page  178.) 

The  native  charms — the  artless  simpli- 
city and  modesty — the  sweet  sincerity,  and 
the  unhesitating  frankness  and  feeling  which 
before  had  made  Mary  extremely  pleasing, 
were  all  rendered  doubly  interesting  by  the 
soft  and  pensive  impression  of  grief.  The 
summer  glided  on  and  I  was  still  the  or- 
phan's friend,  with  something  more  per- 
haps than  friendship,  in  my  heart;  and 
she,  sweet  maid,  would  smile  away  her 
tears,  and  summon  up  her  cheerfulness  for 
me: — and  so  it  passed  till  time's  effacing 
hand  obliterated  much  of  sorrow's  trace 
and  gave  my  Mary  back  her  wonted  bloom. 
One  afternoon — it  was  a  summer's  day— 
perhaps  a  Sabbath — we  wandered  in  the 
field  along  the  western  bosom  of  a  hill 
whose  top  was  crowned  with  trees  that 
shaded  from  the  sun,  a  flock  of  sheep. 
There  was  a  still  solemnity  abroad  and  all 
of  nature  seemed  devotional. — The  min- 
strels of  the  grove  piped  seldomly,  and 
then  the  strain  was  plaintive  and  now  and 
then  the  kine  that  fed  below  us  in  the  vale, 
would  low;  and  distantly  we  heard  the 
horse's  neigh — as  though  the  beasts  were 
restless,  and  desired  something  above  this 
earth! — thereat  I  moralised  and  said  to 
Mary,  life  was  but  a  cheat,  and  all  its 
hopes  illusive,  and  could  not  satisfy  the 
soul's  immortal  cravings;  and  that  we 
sighed  and  knew  not  why,  and  still  were 
doomed  to  sigh  and  feel  a  desolation  of  the 
soul,  without  a  bope  of  immortality,  if  we 
were  not  baptiaed  in  Jesus'  blood — and 
that  all  hopes  which  were  not  based  on 
heaven,  were  but  the  avenues  of  care  and 
disappointment  to  the  heart,  and  brought 
us  wretchedness  and  sorrow*  We  paused 
beneath  the  shade  of  a  small  chestnut,  where 
Mary  sat  her  down,  and  I  went  out  and 
gathered  bilberries,  and  brought  them  to 
her,  and  put  them  in  her  lap;  and  then  I 
laid  me  down  beside  her,  and  leaned  my 
head  upon  her  lap  and  fell  asleep.  When 
I  awoke,  my  head  lay  on  the  ground. — 
Mary  had  eaten  up  her  berries  and  gone 
out  for  more.  I  felt  afflicted  at  the  cir- 
cumstance, and  I  arose  and  went  to  Mary, 


J  and  upbraided  her,  that  when  I  slept,  and 
had  reposed  my  head  upon  her  care,  she 
I  had  forsaken  it  and  left  it  on  the  ground  : 
I  and  then  I  said  'twas  ominous,  and  sighed  ! 
she  smiled,  and  said,  'twas  nothing — and  I 
was  foolish  to  take  heed  of  it.  Perhaps  I 
was — I  could  not  help  it,  for  it  seemed  a 
harbinger  of  something  which  should  come 
to  bring  me  sorrow ; — and  my  heart  inti- 
mated that  it  might  so  be,  that  when  I 
trusted  most  to  Mary's  love,  and  felt  most 
confident  of  her  sincerity,  she  would  for- 
sake me,  and  I  should  be  alone  and  wretch- 
ed ! — But  'twas  a  painful  thought,  and  I 
relinquished  it,  and  kissed  my  Mary,  and 
made  up  with  her  s — yet  memory  recorded 
all  of  it. — When  autumn  came,  and  with 
it  the  long  evenings,  when' the  moon  shed 
her  mild  beams  upon  the  fragrant  earth, 
and  the  harvest  fields  were  naked,  and  the 
ripe  fruit  scented  the  balmy  breath  of  night, 
and  the  sad  lament  of  the  whipperwill, 
warned  us  how  joyless  we  might  be  if  we 
were  mateless,  we  loved  to  wander  abroad 
and  contemplate  the  scenes  of  loveliness 
arotmd  us,  and  think  !iow  happy  'twere  if 
we,  secluded  from  the  tumult  of  the  world, 
in  some  lone  rural  vale,  could  pass  our 
lives,  devoted  to  our  God  and  to  each 
other's  wishes  and  to  the  heart-gladdening 
hospitalities  which  heaven  might  put  with- 
in our  humble  power,  to  offer  to  the  needy 
of  our  race.  O !  bow  such  scenes  would 
enrapture  our  young  hearts  ! — and  we 
would  pause,  and  on  each  other  gaze  as 
though  our  souls  were  seated  in  our  eyes, 
and  our  hearts'  sensibilities  iking  on  our 
lips !  but  most  we  loved  to  gaze  upon  the 
moon  and  think  how  placidly  it  smiled — 
like  christian  love — and  think  what  mild- 
ness reigned  in  that  lone  orb — and  how  se- 
rene its  inhabitants  might  live; — and  al- 
most wished  that  we  were  there,  to  lan- 
guish out  our  lives  in  pensive  gratitude. 
Or  if  we  marked  a  solitary  star,  that 
gleamed  far  off,  obscurely  and  alone,  we 
thought  that  we,  like  that  dim,  distant  star, 
if  ought  should  mar  or  separate  our  love, 
should  wander  desolately  from  the  human 
world  and  shed  our  tears  where  none  should 
mock  at  them ;  and  find  at  last  a  solitary 
grave,  in  some  lone  spot  where  the  dull 
moaning  of  the  forest  trees  should  be  our 


1  only  requiem  and  the  wild  hawthorn  bend- 
\  ing  over  our  heads,  the  only  monument  to 
|  tell  where  we  reposed ! — and  then  we  wept 
|  and  pressed  each  other's  lips  and  pledged 
our  love  anew,  and  promised  to  be  faith- 
ful ;  and  vowed  that  nought  but  death  should 
part  us. 

Reader,  here — for  still  I  love  my  Mary, 
and  can  pray  for  her  prosperity — here  the 
tale  must  close  !— 'Tis  grateful  to  thy  ge- 
nerou5"'heart,  to  know  that  there  are  those 
among  thy  fellow  beings,  in  this  world  of 
wo,  who  are  supremely  happy;  and  thou 
mayest  think  me  so: — mayest  think  that 
still  my  Mary  is  sincere  and  constant,  and 
affectionate  to  me :— that  on  the  very  spot 
where  our  young  hopes  located  it — in  a 
little  opening  of  an  oaken  grove,  and  on 
the  brow  of  a  southern  declivity  that  gen- 
tly  levels  into  an  open  lawn,  our  cottage 
stands,  overshadowed  by  a  wide-spreading 
maple  and  elm : — that  near  it,  springing 
from  the  yellow  gravel  in  the  side  of  the 
hills,  a  little  rivulet  winds  its  course,  and, 
falling  into  a  natural  reservoir,  forms  a 
small  lake,  at  a  short  distance  from  our 
door : — that  now,  with  her  first-born  play- 
ing sweetly  in  her  lap,  with  her  head  lean- 
ing upon  my  left  shoulder,  and  her  right 
arm  thrown  over  my  neck,  my  Mary  sits 
beside  me  smiling  as  I  describe  the  scenes 
of  our  domestic  happiness:  and  thou  may- 
est think,  that,  wert  thou  now  approaching 
our  cottage,  I  should  throw  down  my  pen, 
and  meet  thee  at  the  door  with  a  hospita- 
ble welcome,  and  my  Mary  would  rise  and 
receive  thee  with  a  placid  smile  of  benevo- 
lence and  courtesy. 

All  this,  gentle  reader,  thou  mayest  be- 
lieve for  thine  own  heart's  sake.  I  would 
not  press  thy  generous  sympathies,  with 
the  reality,  nor  tell  thee  that  there  was  an 
interval; — and  1  took  a  solitary  walk— 
'twas  on  a  Sabbath  evening— -the  heavens 
were  serene,  and  the  western  sky  was  yet 
tinged  with  the  beams  of  the  departed  sun ; 
in  my  ramble  I  met  Mary ! — she  was  en- 
joying the  loveliness  of  the  evening ; — but 
oh !  was  there  in  her  bosom  no  regret — no 
sorrow — no  remorse?  There  was' a  time 
when  she  walked,  and  I  was  by  her  side, 
and  every  look  and  every  smile  was  mine, 
and  all  was  pledged  to  me  1 — It  passed ! — 
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Another  walked  beside  her ! — I  met  them ! 
Ask  me  not  what  I  thought ! — Ask  me  not 
how  I  felt !— But  this  I  say— I  can  feel  all 
that  man  is  capable  of! — Reader,  blame 
not  Mary ! — if  thou  dost,  thou  will  afflict 
my  heart ! — I  fear  she  is  already  unhappy. 
I  met  her  once  when  she  was  all  alone ; — 
we  looked  not  on  each  other ! — we  spoke 
not! — she  sighed,  and  that  was  all — and 
so  we  parted.  Reader,  wish  her  well,  and 
if  thou  meetest  her,  speak  kindly  to  her, 
and  may  God  bless  her  and  thee,  and  may 
we  meet  in  heaven  where  perfidy  comes 
not ! — Farewell. 

THE  LONELY  ONE. 


THE  ISLAND  OF  MADEIRA.   . 

From  a  latt  account  of  that  Island,  published  in  London. 
(  Concluded  from  page  179.  J 

It  is  the  custom  to  bury  their  dead  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  their  demise :  they 
carry  the  body  in  an  open  bier  to  the  place 
of  interment,  with  the  face  and  arms  ex- 
posed to  full  view,  attended  by  a  concourse 
of  priests  and  friars,  chanting  a  funeral 
dirge  (that  is  when  the  deceased  leaves 
money  to  pay  for  it,  otherwise,  no  penny 
no  pater-noster;)  then  follow  the  friends  of 
the  departed,  and  a  motley  tribe  of  beg- 
gars bearing  lighted  torches,  although  it 
should  be  at  mid-day.  When  the  body  is 
consigned  to  the  grave,  a  quantity  of  lime 
and  vinegar  is  thrown  in  to  consume  it,  in 
order  to  make  room  for  others,  as  they 
always  bury  within  the  church.  Relatives 
do  not  accompany  the  funerals,  being  sup- 
posed to  be  too  much  affected  by  their  loss. 
Widows  of  rank  do  not  cross  the  threshold 
for  twelve  months  after  the  death  ef  their 
Caro  Spotos. 

The  dress  of  the  peasantry  is  very  sim- 
ple, consisting  of  a  shirt  and  drawers  of 
linen  of  their  own  manufacture,  the  knee- 
bands  of  the  latter  and  collar  of  the  former 
are  worn  both  open,  a  pair  of  loose  light 
goat-skin  boots,  which,  with  a  smaU  blue 
cloth  cap  of  a  conical  shape  turned  up  with 
fed,  completes  their  dress ;  although  they 
have  a  blue  cloth  jacket,  but  it  is  generally 
thrown  over  one  shoulder,  being  seldom 
worn.  They  are  very  civil  when  they 
meet  a  stranger ;  they  take  off  their  cap, 
*nd  "  hope  the  Lord  will  prosper  him  ;" 
and  when  they  encounter  one  another,  they 
stand  cap  in  hand,  though  under  a  perpen- 
dicular sun,  till  they  have  satisfied  each 
fther  as  to  the  welfare  of  their  wives,  chil- 
dren, relatives,  acquaintances,  cattle,  do- 


mestic animals,  and  so  on :  there  is  then 
a  good  deal  of  ceremony  in  settling  the 
important  question  who  shall  first  put  his 
cap  on  again.  They  are  very  muscular, 
and  are  capable  of  undergoing  incredible 
fatigue. 

A  more  desirable  spot  for  the  asthmatic 
or  consumptive,  uniting  such  numerous 
advantages,  cannot  be  found ;  the  town  of 
Funchal  being  situated  in  a  valley  open 
only  to  the  south,  while  it  is  completely 
defended  by  the  mountains  rising  behind, 
from  those  northern  blasts,  which  in  other 
situations  too  often  prove  fatal  in  cases  of 
decline ;  and  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  very  little  subject  to  change,  the 
thermometer  being  seldom  higher  than  from 
75  to  78  in  summer,  and  rarely  below  65 
in  winter  :  indeed  the  climate  is  so  favour- 
able for  invalids,  that  were  it  resorted  to 
before  tlie  disease  becomes  too  long  con- 
firmed, it  would  seldom  fail  in  restoring 
their  health  :  hut  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
this  resource  is  often  deferred  till  it  is  too 
late  for  any  hopes  of  recovery,  and  when 
the  patient  has  scarcely  streugth  to  undergo 
the  fatigues  of  the  voyage. 

When  the  Island  was  first  colonized, 
prince  Henry  had  the  sugar  cane  trans- 
planted hither  from  Sicily;  and,  at  one 
time,  there  were  forty  sugar  mills  on  the 
Island,  that  article  then  forming  the  staple 
commodity;  now  there  is  only  one  mill 
remaining,  at  which  little  sugar  is  made, 
hut  that  little  is  excellent!  and  has  a  scent 
like  the  violet. 

Instead  of  the  cane,  vine  is  now  culti- 
vated, the  produce  of  which  is  well  known 
and  esteemed  all  over  the  world :  the  vines 
run  on  trellises  of  cane  work,  about  three 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  grape  is 
usually  fit  for  making  into  wine  at  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  when  they  are 
obliged  to  tie  up  all  the  dogs,  to  prevent 
their  getting  at  the  grapes,  of  which  they 
are  very  fond.  Great  quantities  are  de- 
stroyed by  rats,  lizards,  and  wasps* 

The  wine-press  is  a  wooden  trough  about 
[six  feet  square,  and  two  feet  deep ;  over 
which  is  a  large  clumsy  lever.  When  the 
trough  is  nearly  filled,  about  half  a  dozen 
peasants,  bare  legged,  get  in,  and  with 
their  feet  press  out  the  precious  juice,  after 
which  the  husks  and  stalks  are  collected 
in  a  headland  pressed  with  the  lever;  this 
last  pressing  produces  the  strongest  and 
choicest  wine.  The  best  wine  is  produced 
©a  the  south  side  of  the  island,  and,  when 


first  made,  is  as  deep  coloured  as  port  f 
it  ferments  for  about  six  weeks  after  it  is 
made.  It  is  computed  that  about  twenty 
thousand  pipes  are  made  annually,  of  which 
about  two  thirds  are  exported,  principally 
to  Great  Britain  and  British  colonies,  and 
the  remainder  is  consumed  on  the  island. 

There  are  many  different  descriptions  of 
grapes;  the  largest  sized,  and  which  is 
merely  a  table  grape,  and  is  not  made  into 
wine,  is  about  the  size  of  a  muscle  plum, 
and  the  bunches  are  so  large  as  sometimes 
to  weigh  twenty  pounds. 

The  wines  shipped  from  Madeira,  are 
classed  Tinta,  or  Madeira;  Burgundy, 
Malmsey,  Sersial,  and  simple  plain  Ma- 
deira ;  the  three  first  are  thirty  pounds  per 
pipe  dearer  than  the  latter,  which  is  £60 
per  pipe  of  110  gallons  free  oa  board. 
This  high  price  is  occasioned  by  the  want 
of  unanimity  among  the  English  mer- 
chants, or  indeed  a  want  of  good  faith  to- 
wards each  other,  for  they  appear  occasion- 
ally  to  rouse  from  their  lethargy,  meet  at 
their  consul's  and  agree  to  give  only  cer- 
tain prices  for  the  wines  at  the  press,  but, 
immediately  after,  each  outbids  the  other, 
and  the  wine  jobber  laughs  in  his  sleeve, 
and  profits  by  their  folly.  Were  a  dozen, 
of  the  principal  wine  shippers  to  be  unani- 
mous, they  might,  with  ease,  reduce  the 
wines  at  the  press  one  third  of  the  present 
exorbitant  prices,  and  could,  of  course^ 
make  a  similar  reduction  in  die  shipping 
prices,  when  they  would  consequently  have 
larger  orders;  but  what  can  scarcely  be 
credited,  is,  that  when  they  had  what  they 
term  a  factorial  meeting  to  affix  the  ship- 
ping prices  for  1819,  all  but  two  of  the  sa- 
pient assembly  were  for  raising  the  price 
£&  per  pipe,  and  when  these  two  proved 
to  a  demonstration  that  such  conduct  would 
•nly  induce  the  wine  jobbers  to  make  a 
similar  rise,  and  merely  add  to  their  cof- 
fers, already  overflowing  with  the  effect 
of  the  merchants'  past  follies;  the  meeting 
Mill  deemed  it  necessary  to  adjourn  for  a 
few  days,  before  they  would  allow  them- 
selves to  be  convinced. 

No  foreign  wine  is  allowed  to  be  im- 
ported, not  even  a  few  dozen  of  Port  for 
private  use,  although  it  is  the  produce  of 
the  mother  country ;  this  is  being  very 
strict  indeed,  yet  it  is  justifiable,  as  a  very 
few  years  since  a  discovery  was  made  of  a 
smuggle  into  the  island  of  a  number  of 
pipes  of  wine  from  the  Island  of  Fayal 
and  Ttneriffe  j  and  had  not  the  most  rigid 
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methods  been  adopted,  the  wine  of  Ma- 
deira would  have  lost  its  reputation,  as  no 
one  who  imported  wine  from  thence  could 
have  been  certain  of  having  it  genuine: 
consequently  the  wines  were  seized,  and 
the  heads  of  the  casks  were  knocked  out  in 
the  public  market  place,  which  overflowed 
with  the  contents  :  the  boats  that  landed  it 
were  confiscated,  and  the  smugglers  con* 
demned  to  transportation,  or  to  pay  to  the 
crown,  in  addition  to  losing  the  wine,  twice 
it*  amount. 

The  Island  is  well  supplied  with  good 
beef,  mutton,  poultry,  and  some  wild 
pigeons,  quails,  partridges,  snipes,  wood- 
cocks, wild  rabits,  &c.  The  Atlantic  fur* 
nishes  the  Island  with  abundance  of  ex* 
celient  jew  fish,  John  dory,  pike  mullet, 
hake,  mackerel,  pilchards,  turtle,  crayfish, 
crab,  shrimps,  limpets,  &c.  They  have  a 
breed  of  small  but  handsome  and  service- 
able hones. 

Most  of  the  commercial  characters  on 
the  Island  are  English  $  and  among  them 
are  some  respectable  long  established 
houses,  possessing  considerable  capitals: 
there  are  about  twenty  different  firms,  and 
as  many  families.  The  total  number  of 
British  subjects  in  Madeira,  including  wo- 
men, childreu,clerks,  and  servants,  amounts 
to  one  hundred ;  but  they  are  too  haughty, 
too  jealous,  and  too  envious  of  each  othet, 
to  be  sociable. 


TICONDEROGA. 

(From  SiMmon's  Tour,) 

The  remains  of  this  celebrated  fortress, 
once  so  highly  important,  but  no  longer  an 
object  either  of  hope  or  fear,  are  still  con- 
siderably  conspicuous.  As  we  came  up 
with,  and,  from  the  narrowness  of  the  lake, 
necessarily  passed  near  them,  I  was  grati- 
fied as  much  as  I  could  be,  without  land- 
ing, by  a  view  of  their  ruins,  still  imposing 
in  their  appearance,  and  possessing,  with 
all  their  associations,  a  high  degree  of  he- 
roic grandeur. 

They  stand  on  a  tongue  of  land,  of  con- 
siderable elevation,  projecting  south,  be- 
tween Lake  Champlain,  which  winds 
around  and  passes  on  the  east,  and  the 
passage  into  Lake  George,  which  is  on  the 
west. 

The  remains  of  the  old  works  are  still 
conspicuous,  and  the  old  stone  barracks, 
erected  by  the  French,  are  in  part  stand- 
ing. 

The  fort  was  built  by  the  French ;  and 


Lord  Howe,  and  many  other  gallant  men, 
lost  their  lives  in  the  attempt  to  storm  it, 
in  1768. 

From  this  fortress,  issued  many  of  those 
ferocious  incursions  of  French  and  Indians, 
which  formerly  distressed  the  English  set- 
tlements :  and  its-  fall  in  1759,  when  on 
the  approach  of  General  Amherst,  with  a 
powerful  army,  it  was  abandoned  by  the 
French,  without  fighting,  filled  the  north- 
ern colonies  with  joy. 

In  1777 ?  great  hopes  were  reposed  upon 
this  fortress,  as  a  barrier  against  invasion ; 
it  was  regarded  as  being  emphatically  the 
strong  bold  of  the  north ;  and  when  Gen. 
Burgoyne,  with  astonishing  efforts,  dragged 
cannon  up  the  precipices  of  Mount  Defi- 
ance, and  showed  them  on  its  summit,  Ti- 
conderoga, no  longer  tenable,  was  precipi- 
tately abandoned. 

Mount  Defiance  stands  on  the  outlet  of 
Lake  George,  and  between  that  and  Lake 
Champlain,  and  most  completely  com- 
mands Ticonderoga,  which  is  far  below, 
and  within  fair  cannon  shot.  On  the 
slightest  glance  at  the  scene,  it  is  a  matter 
of  utter  astonishment,  even  to  one  who  is 
not  a  military  man,  how  so  important  a 
point  came  to  be  overlooked  by  all  preced- 
ing commanders ;  probably  it  arose  from 
the  belief,  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
admitted  till  the  experiment  had  been 
tried,  that  it  was  impossible  to'  convey 
cannon  to  its  summit.  On  the  right  is 
Mount  Independence,  where  there  was  a 
formidable  fort  at  the  time  of  General 
Burgoyne's  invasion. 

The  shadows  of  the  night  were  descend- 
ing on  the  venerable  Ticonderoga,  as  we 
left  it,  and  when  I  looked  upon  its  walls 
and  environs,  so  long  and  so  often  cluster- 
ing with  armies — formidable  for  so  great  a 
length  of  time  in  all  the  apparatus  and  pre- 
parations of  war,  and  the  object  of  so 
many  campaigns  and  battles ;  but  now  ex- 
hibiting only  one  solitary  smoke,  curling 
from  a  stone  chimney  in  its  half  fallen 
barracks,  with  not  one  animated  being  in 
sight ;  while  its  massy  ruins,  and  the  beau- 
tiful green  declivities,  sloping  on  all  sides 
to  the  water,  were  still  and  motionless  as 
death,  I  felt,  indeed,  that  I  was  beholding 
a  striking  emblem  of  the  mutability  of 
power,  and  of  the  fluctuations  of  empire. 
Ticonderoga,  no  longer  within  the  con- 
fines of  a  hostile  country— no  longer  a  ral- 
lying point  for  ferocious  savages  and  for 
formidable   armies— no   more  a  barrier 


against  invasion,  or  an  object  of  siege  or 
assault,  has  now  become  only  a  pasture  for 
cattle. 


ACCOUNT  OF  MOUNT  ST.  MICHAEL, 

Near  Granville,  in  France. 

FROM  W&AXHALL'S  TOUft. 
(Concluded  from  page  180.) 
We  continued  our  progress  through  the 
abbey.     He  led  me  into  a  chamber,  in  one 
corner  of  which  was  a  kind  of  window ; 
between  this  and  the  wall  of  the  building 
was  a  very  deep  space  or  hollow  of  near  a 
hundred  feet  perpendicular,  and  at  bottom, 
was  another  window,  opening  to  the  sea. 
It  is  called  The  hole  of  Montgomeri.   The 
history  of  it  is  this — You  will  recollect, 
that  in  the  year  1559,  Henry  the  Second, 
king  of  France,  was  unfortunately  killed 
at  a  tournament  by  the  Count  de  Montgo- 
meri.   It  was  not  intended  on  that  noble- 
man's part ;  and  he  was  forced,  contrary 
to  his  inclination,  to  push  the  lance  against 
his  sovereign,  by  his  express  command. 
He  was  a  Hugonot,  and,  having  escaped 
the  massacre  of  Paris  and  Coligni,  made 
head  against  the  royal  forces  in  Normandy, 
supported  by  our  Elizabeth  with  arms  and 
money.     Being  driven  from  his  fortresses 
in  those  parts,  he  retired  to  .a  rock,  called 
the  Tomhelaine.    This  is  another,  similar 
to  the  Mont  Saint  Michel,  only  three  quar- 
ters of  a  league  distant  from  it,  and  of 
nearly  equal  dimensions.     At  that  time 
there  was  a  castle  en  it,  afterwards  demo- 
lished, and  of  which  scarce  any  vestiges 
now  remain.    From  this  fastness,  only  ac- 
cessible at  low  tides,  he  continually  made 
excursions,  and  annoyed  the  enemy,  who 
never  dared  to  attack  him.     He  coined 
money,  laid  all  the  adjacent  country  under 
contribution,  and  rendered   himself  uni- 
versally dreaded.     Desirous,  however,  to 
surprize  the  Mont  Saint  Michel,  he  found 
means  to  engage  one  of  the  monks  resident 
in  the  abbey,  who  promised  to  give  him 
the  signal  for  his  enterprise,  by  displaying 
a  handkerchief.    The  treacherous  monk 
having  made  the  signal,  betrayed  him,,  and 
armed  all  his  associates,  who  waited  Mont- 
gomery's arrival.     The  chieftain  came  at- 
tended by  fifty  chosen  soldiers,  desperate, 
and  capable  of  any  attempt.   They  crossed 
the  sand,  ancThaving  placed  their  scaling- 
ladders,  mounted  one  by  one:  as  they 
came  to  the  top,  they  were  dispatched 
each  in  turn,  without  noise.    Montgomeri, 
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who  followed  last,  at  length  discovered  the 
perfidy,  and  escaped  with  only  two  of  his 
men,  with  whom  he  regained  the  Tombe- 
laine.  They  preserve  with  great  care  the 
ladders  and  grappling  irons  used  on  this 
occasion.  You  perhaps  remember  the 
subsequent  fate  of  the  Count  himself.  He 
was  at  last  besieged  and  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Marechal  de  Matignon,  in  1574,  at 
Domfront  in  Normandy ;  and  Catherine  of 
JVledicis,  who  detested  him  for  his  having 
beeu,  though  innocently,  the  cause  of  her 
husband-s  death,  ordered  him  to  be  imme- 
diately executed. 

The  church  itself  detained  me  a  long 
time,  and  is  matter  of  high  curiosity.  It 
rests  on  nine  pillars  of  roost  enormous  di- 
mensions, which  stand  upon  the  solid  rock. 
I  did  not  measure  them  5  but,  as  far  as  the 
gloominess  of  the  place  would  admit,  I 
apprehend  that  each  of  them  must  be  five- 
aud-twenty  feet  in  circumference :  besides 
these,  there  are  two  others,  of  much  in- 
ferior size,  which  support  the  centre  of  the 
church,  over  which  is  the  tower.  If  the 
prodigious  incumbent  weight  be  considered, 
and  the  nature  of  its  situation,  nothing  less 
massy  'could  sustain  the  edifice.  They 
seem  as  if  designed  to  outlive  the  ravages 
of  time,  and  the  convulsions  of  nature — 
But  before  we  enter  the  church  itself,  I 
must  inform  you  of  the  absurd  and  legendary 
cause,  which  first  produced  it. 

In  the  reign  of  Childebert  the  Second, 
there  was  a  bishop  of  Avranches,  named 
St.  Aubert.  To  this  holy  man,  the  arch- 
angel Michael  was  pleased  to  appear  one 
night,  and  order  him  to  go  to  this  rock, 
and'there  build  him  a  church.  St.  Aubert, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  little  incredulous, 
treated  it  as  a  dream:  the  angel  came 
again,  repeated  his  injunction,  and  not 
being  obeyed,  the  third  time,  he,  by  way 
of  imprinting  it  on  the  bishop's  memory, 
made  a  hole  in  bis  skull,  by  touching  it 
with  his  thumb.  In  the  treasury  of  the 
church  I  saw  this  curious  skull.  It  is  en 
closed  in  a  little  shrine  of  gold,  and  a  cry* 
tal,  which  opens  over  the  orifice,  admits 
the  gratification  of  curiosity  by  the  minutest 
examination  of  it.  The  hole  is  of  a  size 
and  shape  justly  proportioned  to  the  thumb 
supposed  to  have  produced  it,  and  wliether 
done  with  a  knife,  or  by  what  means  it  is 
perforated,  I  cannot  determine.  The  bishop, 
however,  upon  this  sensible  mark  of  the 
divine  pleasure,  delayed  no  longer;  but 
repaired  to  the  rock,  and  constructed  a 


small  church,  as  he  had  been  commanded. 
Here  fable  ends ;  and  true  history  supply- 
ing its  place,  informs  us,  that  it  was  in 
966,  when  Richard  the  Second,  duke  of 
Normandy,  began  to  build  the  abbey.  It 
was  completed  about  the  year  1070,  un- 
der William  the  Conqueror,  though  many 
other  additions  were  made  by  succeeding 
abbots. 

The  treasury  is  crowded  with  relics  in- 
numerable, among  which  some  few  have  a 
real  and  intrinsic  value.  There  is  a  fine 
head  of  Charles  the  Sixth  of  France  cut  in 
crystal,  which  drew  my  attention.  They 
have  got,  heaven  knows  by  what  means, 
an  arm  of  Edward  the  Confessor's ;  and 
they  showed  me  another,  of  St.  Richard, 
K"t£  °f  England.  Who  this  saint  and 
prince  was,  I  confess,  is  beyond  my  com- 
prehension. I  am  sure  they  could  not 
term  Richard  the  First  so,  unless  his  cru- 
sade against  Saladine  wiped  out  all  his  sins, 
and  canonized  him.  Richard  the  Second 
has  no  better  pretensions  to  sanctity.  I  do 
not  mention  him  who  fell  at  Bosworth  :  so 
that  who  this  royal  saint  was,  I  must  leave 
you  to  divine.  As  to  the  monks,  they  know 
nothing  about  it ;  but  they  were  positive  he 
was  king  of  England.  An  enormous  gold- 
en cockle-shell,  weighing  many  pounds, 
given  by  Richard  the  Second,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, when  he  founded  the  abbey,  is 
worthy  remark. 

In  the  middle  of  the  choir  hangs  a 
stone,  which  is  said  to  have  fallen  on  the 
head  of  Louis  the  Eleventh  at  the  siege  of 
Besancon,  without  doing  him  the  smallest 
injury.  This,  he  conceived,  and  with  rea- 
son, must  have  been  owing  to  some 
wondrous  divine  interposition;  for  the 
stone  weighs,  I  should  suppose,  at  least  ten 
pounds.  Louis,  though  the  greatest  mon- 
ster who  ever  filled  a  throne,  was  yet,  at 
times,  exceedingly  pious ;  he  used  to  come 
very  often  in  pilgrimage  to  Mont  St.  Mi- 
chel; and  he  ordered  this  stoue  to  be  sus- 
pended by  a  chain  in  the  choir,  and  left  an 
annual  sum  in  lands  to  maintain  priests  to 
say.  masses,  for  his  preservation  from  so 
imminent  a  danger.  % 

The  refectory,  the  cloisters,  the  cells  of 
the  monks,  are  all,  (or  rather  they  have 
been)  very  magnificent,  and  spacious ;  but 
a  vast  sum  of  money  is  wanted  to  put  the 
whole  in  repair,  aud  reinstate  what  the 
lapse  of  ages  defaces  and  deforms.  Oue 
of  the  great  towers  is  cracked  aud  shaken, 
they  have  written  repeatedly  to  the 


try,  to  know  his  majesty's  pleasure  respect* 
ing  it ;  but  no  answer  has  been  returned. 
It  will  probably  tumble  soon,  and  must 
necessarily,  from  its  prodigious  height  and 
size,  draw  with  it  a  considerable  part  of  the 
adjoining  edifices. 

The  late  king  sequestered  the  revenues 
of  the  abbey,  which  are  very  ample.  A 
prior  is  substituted  instead  of  the  abbot, 
and  the  number  of  religious  reduced  from 
thirty  to  fourteen.  Perhaps  a  few  years 
more  may  even  extinguish  these.;  and  St. 
Michael  himself,  though  composed  of  gold, 
be  melted  down  to  support  the  expense  of 
a  balpare. — It  is  at  present  considered 
rather  as  a  prison  of  state,  and  will  more 
probably  be  repaired  on  that  account,  thao 
as  an  erection  of  piety.  The  apartments 
are,  at  this  time,  occupied  by  many  illus- 
trious captives,  .who  have  been  sent  here 
by  Lettres  de  cachet,  for  crimes  of  state. 
They  are  detained  in  stricter  or  easier  con- 
finement, according  to  the  royal  mandate. 
There  are  in  one  range  of  rooms  eight,  who 
eat  at  a  round  table  together.  They  are 
allowed  each  a  pint  of  wine ;  but  neither 
knives  or  forks  are  ever  given  them,  lest 
they  should  commit  suicide,  to  escape  the 
horrors  of  captivity.  No  person  is  per- 
mitted to  enter  that  divisiou  where  thej 
live,  or  can  hold  any  conversation  with 
them.  Four  of  these  are  sent  here  since 
the  accessiou  of  his  present  majesty.  There 
are  others  who  have  the  liberty  of  going 
into  every  part  of  the  Mount  without  re- 
straint; but  to  profit  of  this  permission 
they  must  be  habited  as  priests,  and,  of  con- 
sequence, universally  known.  To  escape, 
one  should  suppose  impossible — but  what 
cannot  human  subtlety  effect,  when  pushed 
to  despair  ?     It  is  only  sixteen  days  since 


a  Monsieur  de  C- 


who  had  been  con- 


fined ten  months,  succeeded  in  an  attempt 
to  set  himself  free.  I  was  shown  the  place 
from  whence  he  let  himself  down  by  a 
rope :  it  is  near  an  hundred  feet  perpen- 
dicular. He  crossed  the  sands  immediate- 
ly, while  the  sea  was  low  \  and  it  is  ima- 
gined he  has  embarked  for  Jersey  or  Eng- 
land, as  no  intelligence  has  been  received 
concerning  him. 

Some  apartments  are  destined  to  a  spe- 
cies of  wretches  yet  more  deplorable — I 
mean  to  lunatics.  There  are  several  of 
high  rauk.  In  the  cloisters  of  the  abbey T 
a  person  accosted  me  in  very  polite  terms* 
He  was  apparently  above  fitly  years  of 
age ;  bis  habit  was  squalid ;  at  his  button- 
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hole  bung  a  cross  of  St.  Michael,  fantasti- 
cally adorned  with  ribbons.  His  face, 
though  brown,  and  sickly,  had  a  somewhat 
noble,  commanding,  and  engaging ;  his 
hair  of  a  deep  black,  mixed  with  gray,  hung 
floating  upon  his  shoulders  ;  and  over  his 
whole  person  was  an  air  of  dignity  in  ruin. 

It  was  the  Marquis  de  R ,  a  Breton 

nobleman,  who  has  been  shut  up  here  five 
and  twenty  years.  He  is  insane,  but 
harmless,  and  perfectly  observant  of  all  the 
forms  in  cultivated  life.  None  but  persons 
of  quality  are  ever  sent  here  on  this  account. 
I  thought  the  age  of  pilgrimages  had 
been  at  an  end  in  all  European  nations, 
and  that  devotion  contented  itself  with 
venerating  its  saints  at  home — but  will  you 
believe  it,  when  I  assure  you,  the  number 
of  pilgrims,  who  eome  •  annually  to  pay 
their  vows  to  Saint  Michael  at  this  Mount, 
are  between  eight  and  ten  thousand  ?  They 
are  mostly  peasants,  and  men  of  mean 
occupations ;  but  even  among  the  noblesse 
there  are  not  wanting  those,  who  are  in- 
duced to  make  this  journey  from  principles 
of  piety.  The  little  town  is  sometimes  so 
crowded  with  them,  that  not  a  bed  is  to  be 
procured.  I  saw  at  least  six  when  J  was 
there.  They  were  young  men  and  women. 
Their  habit  exactly  corresponded  with  our 
ideas  of  them,  as  drawn  from  ancient  bal- 
lads. Their  hats  were  covered  with  cockle- 
shells, laced  round  the  edges  ;  and  on  the 
crown  was  a  gilt  coronet,  above  which  was 
the  cross.  A  ribbon  in  the  same  form  was 
tied  across  their  breast ;  and  all  over  their 
clothes  were  placed  little  images  of  St. 
Michael,  vanquishing '  the  deyil.  I  asked 
them  from  whence  they  came  ?  they  said, 
from  Champaigne;  a  very  considerable 
distance,  across  all  France.  I  put  several 
questions  to  them ;  and  they  would  willing- 
ly have  followed  me,  when  I  went  up  to 
the  top  of  the  steeple ;  but  the  Swiss,  who 
was  well  accustomed  to  see  these  poor  de- 
votees arrive,  repulsed  them  very  roughly 
for  their  temerity.  "  Que  diable !"  says 
be,  "  allez,  prier  le  bon  Saint  Michel,  si 
vous  voulez !  Je  ne  conduis  pas  le  menu 
peuple  !"  The  poor  pilgrims  retired  im- 
mediately, without  a  word.  It  is  said,  the 
late  Dauphin  was  here  incog  about  nine- 
teen or  twenty  years  ago ;  and  the  old  man 
who  conducted  me  across  the  sands,  as- 
sured me  he  had  the  honour  to  be  his  high- 
ness's  guide,  without  knowing  at  the  time 
his  rank.  His  character  was  that  of  a 
bigot!  and  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  such 


a  proof  of  it.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
close  to  the  waves,  is  a  very  fine  well  of 
fresh  water ;  but  as  this  might  and  would 
be  undoubtedly  possessed  by  an  enemy,  in 
case  of  a  siege,  they  have  contrived  to  hol- 
low iuto  the  solid  rock,  cisterns  propor- 
tionate to  every  other  part  of  the  building, 
and  capable  of  containing  many  hundred 
tuns  of  water ;  they  say  more  than  twelve 
hundred.  Indeed,  to  besiege  it  would  be 
madness :  a  hundred  men  might  defend  it 
against  ten  thousand  assailants,  and  any 
number  of  vessels;  nor  could  it  be,  if  taken, 
converted  to  any  sort  of  use. 

The  town  itself  is  almost  as  curious  as 
any  other  part  of  the  mount.  I  doubt  not 
there  are  many  houses  in  it  five  or  six  hun- 
dred years  old;  and  I  did  not  see  one 
which  seemed  to  be  built  since  Louis  the 
Eleventh's  time.  The  whole  number  of 
persons  resident  in  the  abbey,  and  in  the 
town,  does  not  exceed  a  hundred  and 
eighty,  in  time  of  peace.  A  militia,  com- 
posed of  the  bourgeoisie,  mount  guard,  to 
prevent  any  of  the  prisoners  from  escaping. 
In  time  of  war  there  are  five  hundred  sol- 
diers commonly  in  garrison  ;  and  they  as- 
sured me,  so  vast  and  numerous  are  the 
chambers  in  different  parts,  that  thirteen 
thousand  might  be  disposed  of  without  any 
sort  of  inconvenience. 

They  sell  little  legendary  books  in  the 
town :  I  have  bought  them  all,  in  hopes  to 
find  some  historical  anecdotes  or  traditions 
respecting  the  place,  and  the  various  im- 
portant events  or  sieges  it  has  undergone ; 
but  alas!  this  is  a  vain  attempt.  They 
are  all  stuffed  with  miracles,  and  absurdi- 
ties too  ridiculous  to  repeat ;  and  St.  Mi- 
chael, and  St.  Aubert  are  the  only,  heroes 
who  make  any  figure  in  the  annals  of 
monkery.  I  would  most  willingly  have  in- 
spected the  archieves  which  are  laid  up  in 
the  abbey ;  but  this  is  not  permitted.  It 
must  be  a  very  curious  research,  since  it  is 
probable  every  king  of  England,  from  the 
Conqueror  to  Henry  the  Third,  had  been 
many  times  here  from  motives  of  devotion 
or  curiosity. 

In  the  year  1090,  Robert,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  William  Rufus,  besieged  their 
brother  Henry  a  long  time  in  the  Mdnt  St. 
Michel.  It  must  be  presumed  they  were 
masters  of  the  foot  of  the  rock;  for  other- 
wise it  would  be  impracticable  to  invest  it. 
The  prince  could  never  have  been  reduced 
to  surrender  from  force;  but  he  wanted 
water,  and  from  this  necessity  he  was  en 


the  point  of  yielding  the  fortress,  when 
Robert,  with  that  benevolence  and  gene- 
rosity which  marked  his  character,  sent 
him  some  pipes  of  wine ;  and  this  succour, 
(like  that  which  Henry  the  Fourth  permit- 
ted his  troops  to  give  the  Parisians)  ena- 
bled Henry  to  hold  out.  Rufus  reproach- 
ed  him  for  his  conduct ;  "  What,'9  said 
Robert;  "  shall  we  suffer  our  brother  to 
die  of  thirst  ?" — And  what  return  did  he 
meet  with  ?  An  imprisonment  of  twenty- 
eight  years  in  a  vaulted  chamber  of  Cardiff 
Castle,  where  he  expired. 


Lord  Mansfield  being  in  one  of  the  coun- 
ties, on  the  circuit,  a  poor  woman  was  in- 
dicted for  witchcraft.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  place  were  exasperated  against  her. 
Some  witnesses  deposed  that  they  had  seen 
her  walk  in  the  air,  with  her  feet  upwards 
and  her  liead  downwards.  Lord  Mans- 
field heard  the  evidence  with  great  tran- 
quillity, and  perceiving  the  temper  of  the 
people,  whom  it  would  not  have  been  pru- 
dent to  irritate,  he  thus  addressed  them : 
"  I  do  not  doubt  that  this  woman  has 
walked  in  the  air,  with  her  feet  upwards, 
since  you  have  all  seen  it ;  but  she  has  the 
honour  to  be  born  in  England,  as  well  as 
you  and  I,  and,  consequently,  cannot  be 
judged  but  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  nor 
punished  but  in  proportion  as  she  has  vio- 
lated them.  Now  I  know  not  one  law 
that  forbids  walking  in  the  air  with  the 
feet  upwards.  We  have  all  a  right  to  do 
it  with  impunity.  I  see  no  reason,  there- 
fore, for  this  prosecution;  and  this  poor 
womau  may  return  home  when  she  pleases." 
This  speech  had  its  proper  effect ;  it  ap-  - 
peased  the  auditory,  and  the  woman  re- 
tired from  the  court  without  molestation. 


RELIGION. 

The  spirit  of  true  religion  breathes  mild- 
ness and  affability.  It  gives  a  native,  un- 
affected ease  to  behaviour;  it  is  social, 
kind,  and  cheerful ;  far  removed  from  that 
gloomy  and  illiberal  situation,  which  clouds 
the  brow,  sharpens  the  temper,  dejects  the 
spirit,  and  teaches  men  to  fit  themselves 
for  another  world,  by  neglecting  the  con- 
cerns of  this. 

Mdnly  Virtues* — This  world  is  not  a 
stage  for  the  display  of  superficial  talents, 
but  fur  the  strict  and  sober  exercise  of  for- 
titude, temperance,  meekness,  faith,  dili- 
gence, and  self-denial. 
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ANECDOTES. 


Gustavus  Vasa  having  been  discovered 
in  the  mines  of  Dalecarlia,  bent  his  course 
towards  the  house  of  a  gentleman  named 
Pearson  (or  Peterson,)  whom  he  had  known 
in  the  armies  of  the  late  Administrator. 
Here,  he  hoped,  from  the  obligations  he 
bad  formerly  laid  on  the  officer,  that  he 
should  at  least  find  a  safe  retreat.  Pearson : 
received  him  with  every  mark  of  friendship; 
nay,  treated  him  with  that  respect  and  sub- 
mission which  noble  minds  are  proud  to  pay 
to  the  truly  great,  when  robbed  of  their  ex- 
ternal honours.  He  seemed  more  afflicted 
by  the  misfortunes  of  Gustavus,  than  the 
prince  himself  was  ;  and  exclaimed  with 
such  vehemence  against  the  Danes,  that, 
instead  of  awaiting  a  proposal  to  take  up 
arms,  he  offered,  unasked,  to  try  the  spirit 
of  the  mountaineers  ;  and  declared  that 
bimself  and  his  vassals  would  be  the  first  to 
set  an  example,  and  turn  out  under  the 
command  of  his  beloved  general. 

Gustavus  was  rejoiced  to  find  that  he  had 
at  last  found  a  man  who  was  not  afraid  to 
draw  his  sword  in  the  defence  of  his  coun- 
try; and  endeavoured,  by  the  most  im 
pressive  arguments,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
suitable  recompense  for  the  personal  risks 
he  ran,-  to  confirm  him  in  so  generous  a 
resolution.  Pearson  answered  with  repeat- 
ed assurances  of  fidelity :  he  named  the 
gentlemen,  and  the  leading  persons  among 
the  peasants,  whom  he  hoped  to  engage  in 
the  enterprise.  Gustavus  relied  on  his 
word,  and  promising  not  to  name  himself 
to  any  while  he  was  absent  Some  days, 
afterwards  saw  him  leave  the  house  to  put 
bis  design  in  execution. 

It  was  indeed  a  design,  and  a  black  one. 
Under  the  specious  cloak  of  a  zealous  affec- 
tion for  Gustavus,  the  traitor  was  contriv- 
ing his  ruin.  The  hope  of  making  his 
court  to  the  Danish  tyrant,  and  the  expec- 
tation of  a  large  reward,  made  this  son  of' 
Judas  resolve  to  sacrifice  his  honour  to  his 
ambition,  and,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  ducats, 
violate  the  most  sacred  laws  of  hospitality, 
by  betraying  his  guest.  In  pursuance  of 
that  base  resolution,  he  went  straight  to 
one  of  Christiern's  officers,  commanding  in 
the  province,  and  informed  him  that  Gus- 
tavus was  his  prisoner.  Having  commit- 
ted this  treachery,  he  had  not  courage  to 
face  his  victim ;  and  telling  the  Dane  how 
to  surprize  the  prince,  who,  he  said,  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  under  the  protection 
of  a  friend,  (shame  to  manhood,  to  dare  to 


confess  that  he  could  betray  such  a  confi- 
dence !)  he  proposed  taking  a  wider  cir- 
cuit home,  while  they,  apparently  unknown 
to  him,  rifled  it  of  its  treasure.  "  It  will  | 
be  an  easy  matter,"  said  he, "  for  not  even 
my  wife  knows  that  it  is  Gustavus." 

Accordingly,  the  officer,  at  the  head  of 
a  party  of  well-armed  soldiers,  marched 
directly  to  the  lake.  The  men  invested 
the  house,  while  the  leader,  abruptly  en- 
tering, found  Pearson's  wife,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  those  days,  employed  in 
culinary  preparations.  At  some  distance 
from  her  sat  a  young  man  in  a  rustic  garb, 
lopping  off  the  knots  from  the  broken 
branch  of  a  tree.  The  officer  went  up  to 
her,  and  told  her  he  came  in  King  Chris- 
tiern's name  to  demand  the  rebel  Gustavus, 
who,  he  knew,  was  concealed  under  her 
roof.  The  dauntless  woman  never  changed 
colour;  she  immediately  guessed  the  man 
whom  her  husband  had  introduced  as  a 
miner's  son,  to  be  the  Swedish  hero.  The 
door  was  blocked  up  by  soldiers.  In  an 
instant  she  replied,  without  once  glancing 
at  Gustavus,  who  sat  motionless  with  sur- 
prise, "  If  you  mean  the  melancholy  gen- 
tleman my  husband  has  had  here  these  few 
days,  he  has  just  walked  out  into  the  wood 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  Some  of  those 
soldiers' may  readily  seize  him,  as  he  has 
no  arms  with  him." 

The  officer  did  not  suspect  the  easy  sim- 
plicity of  her  manner,  and  ordered  part  of 
the  men  to  go  in  quest  of  him.  At  that 
moment,  siddenly  turning  her  eyes  on 
Gustavus,  she  flew  up  to  him,  and  catch- 
ing the  stick  out  of  his  hand,  exclaimed  in 
an  angry  voice,  "  Unmannerly  wretch ! 
What,  sit  before  your  betters  ?  Don't  you 
see  the  king's  officers  in  the  room  ?  Get 
out  of  my  sight,  or  some  of  them  shall  give 
you  a  drubbing!"  As  she  spoke,  she 
struck  him  a  blow  on  the  back  with  all  her 
strength  ;  and  opening  a  side  door,  "  there, 
get  into  the  scullery,"  cried  she,  "  it  is  the 
fittest  place  for  such  company  !"  And 
giving  him  another  knock,  she  flung  the 
stick  after  him,  and  shut  the  door.  "  Sure," 
added  she,  in  a  great  heat,  "  never  woman 
was  plagued  with  such  a  lout  of  a  slave !" 
The  officer  begged  she  would  not  disturb 
herself  on  his  account;  but  she,  affecting 
great  reverence  for  the  king,  and  respect 
for  his  representative,  prayed  him  to  enter 
her  parlour  while  she  brought  some  refresh 
ment.  The  Dane  civilly  complied,  per- 
haps glad  enough  to  get  from  the  side  of  a 


shrew ;  and  she  immediately  hastened  tt> 
Gustavus,  whom  she  had  bolted  in,  and,  by 
means  of  a  back  passage,  conducted  him 
in  a  moment  to  a  certain  little  apartment, 
which,  projecting  from  the  side  of  the  house 
close  to  the  bank  of  the  lake  where  the 
fishers'  boats  lay,  she  lowered  him  down 
the  convenient  aperture  in  the  seat,  and 
giving  him  a  direction  to  an  honest  curate- 
across  the  lake,  committed  him  to  Pro- 
vidence. 

The  late  lord  Chesterfield  happened  t» 
be  at  a  rout  in  France,  where  Voltaire 
was  one  of  the  guests.  Chesterfield  seem- 
ed to  be  gazing  about  the  brilliant  circle  of 
ladies  ?  "  Upon  my  word"  replied  bis 
lordship  with  his  usual  presence  of  mind, 
"  I  am  no  connoisseur  in  paintingi."— 
Sometime  after  this,  Voltaire  being  in  Lon- 
don, happened  to  be  at  a  nobleman's  rout 
with  lord  Chesterfield.  A  lady  in  compa- 
ny, prodigiously  painted,  directed  her  whole 
discourse  to  Voltaire,  and  entirely  engross- 
ed his  conversation.  Chesterfield  came  up 
and  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  saying 
"  Sir,  take  care  you  are  not  captivated  !" 
"  My  lord,"  replied  the  French  wit,  "  I 
scorn  to  be  taken  by  an  English  bottom 
under  French  colours." 

An  extraordinary  instance  of  incorrupti- 
ble fidelity  to  Prince  Charles  occurred  in 
the  course  of  bis  miserable  rambles  after 
the  battle  of  Culloden.  A  poor  cottager, 
of  the  name  of  M*  Jan,  who  was  upon  prin- 
ciple hostile  to  his  cause,  and  who,  on  ac- 
count of  a  severe  season,  was,  with  bis 
family,  in  a  state  of  starvation,  received 
the  wretched  wanderer,  and  at  the  hazard 
of  his  life  committed  depredations  to  pro- 
cure him  sustenance,  when  a  reward  of 
.£30,000  lay  within  his  reach  for  delivering 
up  his  guest,  dead  or  alive.  The  fate  of 
this  generous  being  was  as  singular  as  his 
conduct  to  the  prince.  In  a  season  of  great 
scarcity  he  stole  a  cow  to  save  his  family 
from  dying  of  hunger,  for  which  he  was 
tried,  convicted,  and  executed.  A  little 
before  his  execution  he  took  off  his  bonnet, 
and  thanked  God,  he  had  never  betrayed 
a  trust,  never  injured  the  poor,  and  never 
refused  a  share  of  what  be  had  to  the 
stranger  and  to  the  needy. 


Just  Observation. — The  generality  of 
men,  never  judge  of  others,  but  by  their 
reputation.  Or  by  their  fortune. 
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POETRY. 


FOB  THE  LADLES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

TO  CAROLINE  MATILDA. 

Matilda,  hast  thou  ever  known 
The  Muse,  from  thy  petition  dying; 

E'er  touch 'd  thy  harp,  and  found  its  tone 
Discordant— or  in  silence  dying  ? 

Tis  even  eo  with  me,  my  friend, 

My  lyre's  unstrung— its  chords  are  broken ! 
No  "  strain  of  sweetness"  wilt  It  send, 

In  answer  to  thy  friendly  token. 


Well,  be  it  so  ■■■thou  knowest,  my  heart 9 
A  broken  lyre  will  ne'er  offend  thee  ; 

The  faithless  Muse,  with  all  her  art, 
May  yet  return,  her  aid  to  lend. me. 

Yet  surely  she  who  loves  thee  best, 
May  sometimes  claim  a  lay  from  thee  / 

Yet,  no ! — then  grant  me  this  request, 
Still  tunc  thy  harp— but  not/or  me  ! 

HARRIET. 


FOR  TBS  LADIES'  LITERARY  CAJIVET. 

MAN. 

Stop,  passsing  stranger,  stop !  and  shed 

A  tributary  tear  of  grief; 
Pay  tribute  to  the  mouldering  dead, 

Attention  to  a  withering  leaf. 

Man,  in  the  spring  of  life  was  gay, 
He  bloom'd  and  blossom'd  as  the  rose ; 

But  winter  bore  that  bloom  away, 
And  o'er  his  withered  fragments  blows'. 

Rich  in  beauties  lives  the  flower; 

Its  colour,  and  its  fragrance  pure : 
It  lives-— 'tis  blasted  in  an  hour : 

It  lives  but  life  is  insecure. 

RODERICK. 

TOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABIVET^ 

"  Gain  is  the  old  man's  God  :  he  offers  up 
His  issue  to't:— and  mercenary  wedlock 
Murders  his  offspring's  peace !" 

■OUHTAISEER9. 

Have  they  torn  thee  away— my  love, 

From  him  who  is  dear  to  thee  ? 
Did  the  cruel  ones  say— my  love, 

That  him  thoa  should'st  never  more  see  ? 

Dost  thou  wretchedly  roam— my  love, 
Surrounded  by  those  unknown  ? 

Far  away  from  thy  home — my  love, 
Dost  thou  langisb  and  weep  alone  f* 

And  are  they  who  impose — my  love. 

The  cold,  unfeeling  behest? 
Are  the  cruel  ones  those— my  love,    • 

Who  ought  to  have  loved  thee  best  ? 

Did  their  anger  increase — my  love, 
Till  it  murder'd  their  offspring's  health  ? 

Did  they  ruin  thy  peace— my  love, 
For  the  pitiful  love  of  wealth  t 

Did  the  cruel  ones  turn— my  love, 
An  ear  to  the  slanderer's  tongue ; 

Still  they  would  not  discern — my  love, 
'Twas  maikt  that  venomously  stung ! 


Was  tby^cruelest  wound— my  love, 
Plung'd  deep  by  a  sister's  hand ! 

Oh !  was  a  titter  found— my  love, 
The  fellest  of  all  the  band » 

Did  that  sister  revile — my  love, 
The  anguish  that  tore  thy  heart ; 

And  triumphantly  smile — my  love, 
While  she  augmented  the  smart! 

Soil  there  is  hope  for  thee — my  love, 

A  hope,  they  cannot  molest; — 
Soon  shall  thy  soul  be  free— my  love, 

Oh !  then  it  will  be  at  rest  < 

But  when  thoa  art  sleeping— my  love, 

In  thy  grave,  devoid  of  care, 
Perchance  there'll  be  weeping— my  love, 

By  those  who  have  hurried  thee  there ! 

OCTAVIAN. 

FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABIVET. 

DEATH  OF  JOSHUA. 

(Concluded  from  page  183.) 

"  Power  aH  benignant  f  still  thine  aid, 
To  Israel's  chosen  sons  displayed, 

Demands  the  choral  song  of  gratitude. 
When,  in  desert  wastes  they  did  stray, 
And  Famine  fbllow'd  en  the  perilous  way, 
Thy  goodness  gave  the  food. 
The  bread  of  heaven  descends  on  fated  wing ; 
The  wretched  tribe  from  Israel  fly ; 
And  when  for  thirst  to  thee  they  cry,      [spring ! 
From  the  hard  rock  gusb'd  forth  the  abundant 
Nor  then  was  knonjn  Jehovah's  power, 
Alone  in  want's  despondent  hoar; 
•  The  Eternal*  might 
Directs  their  fight, 
Where  the  fierce  Anakin  the  battle  led, 
Where  Og  gigantic  died,  and  Canaan  fled. 

"  In  Jericho's  strong  towers  the  insulting  fee 
Our  hallow'd  host  defied  I 

But  her  firm  faith,  and  firmer  courage  show 
Her  power  arise  in  pride. 
Six  days  secure,  on  Jericho's  high  tower, 
They  scorn'd— they  mock'd  our  power ! 
They  saw  the  ark  in  mystic  circle  borne, 
And  ridicuPd  the  sacred  rites.    The  Sabbath  mora 
Arose,  and  now  again  the  foe, 
I  Beheld  where  Israel's  warriors,  still  and  slow, 
In  seven-fold  body  past— 
At  once  they  paused— a  long  and  louder  blast, 
The  trumpets  roar'd— a  deep  and  gea'ral  cry 
Join'd  the  loud  blast  in  dreadful  harmony ; 
Earth  heaved  her  bosom  with  convulsive  throe. 
And,  prone  with  sin,  fell  proud  Jericho  ! 

"  God  is  with  ye,  Israel !  fear  not  ye, 
Though  slaughter,  in  his  regal  car, 
Lead  en  his  barbarous  bands  to  war  j 
Though  chiefs  encircle  on  every  side, 
'Twere  vain  and  useless  pride; 

For  God  shall  give  thee  victory ! 
Remember  when  the  orbs  of  heaven  stood  stilf! 

Remember,  when  his  voice  forbade  the  night, 

To  shield  the  vanquish 'd  tyrants  in  their  flight ; 
In  vain  they  hid  them  then ; 

The  darksome  cave  then  fail'd  to  save; 
The  eye  of  vengeance  fired  the  den; 

They  met  their  doom  deserved,  denied  a  grave ! 


"  Now  that  the  trump  of  war  sounds  no 
Fly  the  soft  enticing  measure, 
Of  the  magic  lute  of  pleasure, 

Fly  the  soft  deceitful  sounds  of  delight, 


affright, 


t 

I 


For  through  your  vein  the  unerring  charm  shall  creepy 
Drowning  each  nobler  thought,  in  vices  deadly  sleep; 
Thetefoet  avoid—my  children,  fhf 
The  dimpling  smile— the  languid  eye; 
The  languid  eye,  whose  liquid  roll, 
Thrills  through  the  fascinated  soul— 
Fly  the  soft  touch— the  soul-subduing  sight- 
Israel  !— Conquer  here  by flight  1 

Go,  Israel!  break  the  oppressor's  rod, 
And  fight,  ajid  conquer,  in  the  cause  of  God!" 
Thus  spoke  Joshua.    The  aged  warrior  sigh'd, 
Then  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  died ! 

ORLANDO. 

FOft  TBE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABltfE*. 

SOxNG, 

BY    V'DOVALD    CLAREX. 

Air— Highland  Mary, 

There  is  an  hour  too  often  furl'd 

Around  the  spirit's  madness, 
When  we  have  not  in  all  the  world/ 

One  heart  to  sooth  our  sadness. 

Oh!  in  that  hour,  when  all  alone 

On  comforts  shroud  reposes, 
How  meek  the  eye — how  sweet  dig  tofle> 

Of  Memory's  mourning  roses. 

And  often  is  the  heart  thus  drear, 

At  least,  the  heart  of  feeling  ; 
•For  friends  are  very  seldom  near 

When  sorrows  wounds  ace  healing. 

They  flutter  round  the  blooms  of  life, 
Like  wasps,  when  thunder  dozes, 

But  flee  when  hard  misfortune's  strife 
Sew  memory's  mourning  roses. 

But  let  us  never  trust  to  friends, 
Mere  shadows  of  our  splendour, 

The  storm  that  hope's  frail  fetter  rands* 
Will  rend  their  vows  asunder. 

There  is  but  one  I  ever  knew, 

Who  loves— yet  never  gloxes— 
In  Fate's  most  tangled  moments,  true* 

like  Memory's  mourning  roses. 

Tis  that  exalted  Friend  on  high, 

The  kindest  in  our  sorrow ; 
Who  loves  the  best  a  weeping  eye* 

And  bids  it  hope  to-morrow. 

And  when  the  heart  is  quite  alone? 

A  soothing  thought  discloses, 
And  wipes  the  eye— and  warms  the  tone* 

Of  Memory's  mourning  roses. 


FOR  TBI  LADIES  LITERARY  CABINET. 

THE  MANIAC. 

On  yon  rude  promontory  steep 
That  rears  its  gloomy  bead  on  high  \ 

Its  base  is  rooted  in  the  deep, 
Its  cloud-wet  crags  are  in  the  sky. 

A  maniac's  form,  with  pallid  brow, 
„  'Mongst  the  clifls,  was  oft  seen  ranging. 
His  life  was  spent— be  cared  not  how, 
His  every  thought  from  man  estranging. 


•ftren. 
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A  cherub  came  from  yon  blue  realm. 
And  round  his  heart  a  bliss-wreath  wove, 

Each  care  was  wrapp'd  in  secret  film — 
He  was  the  fetter'd  slave  of  love. 

The  scorpion  fang  of  envy  came, 
Each  dream  of  bliss  was  swept  away 

With  desolating  scythe  of  flame— 
And  madness  held  despotic  sway. 

One  morn,  on  that  tremendous  steep, 
He  there  was  seen  in  fury  raving ; 

From  crag  to  crag,  with  fearless  leap — 
Reckless  of  life— be  death  was  braving. 

c<  God  of  Heaven !  thou  knowest  well 
The  torturing  pangs  that  rent  this  heart : 

Oh !  that,  with  one  convulsive  swell, 
My  life's  stream  from  its  fount  would  part !'' 

Then  round  him  flashed  his  blood-shot  eye ; 

It,  like  our  emblem,  braved  the  beam 
That  ting'd  with  gold  the  azure  sky. 

And  gilded  every  rippling  stream. 

The  phase  of  reason,  o'er  his  brain, 

Had  shot  one  solitary  ray  ; 
It  gleamed,  exalted — with  gloomy  train 

The  night  of  mind  resumed  its  sway. 

He  gained  the  topmost  ledge,  aghast 
He  stood : — the  ocean  was  before  him ; 

Then  wildly  sprang !  it  was  his  last! 
The  dark  blue  waves  are  rolling  o'er  him. 

Loud  is  the  wind — rode  is  the  storm 
That  howls  to  mark  the  maniac's  grave ; 

But  conscience— with  a  demon's  form, 
Around  the  faithless  heart  will  rave. 

ALBERT. 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  21, 1820. 

FOB  TBS  LADII8'  LITCRABT  CABINET. 

ECONOMY. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  be  who  causes  two 
blades  of  grass  to  grow,  where  but  one  grew  before, 
deserves  more  of  mankind  than  the  whole  race  of  po- 
liticians put  together.  Perhaps  the  same  idea  may 
not  be  wholly  inapplicable  to  those  artists  of  our  na- 
tive country,  whose  inventive  talents  have  not  only 
clothed,  but  tastefully  ornamented  the  persons  of  our 
citizens,  at  lest  than  half  the  former  expense.  Under 
the  pressure  of  the  present  times,  this  fact  must  appear 
of  no  trifling  importance ;  and  the  authors  of  such 
improvements  ought  not  to  go  unrewarded,  for  they 
richly  merit  the  patronage  and  applause  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens. 

Under  this  impression,  I  wish  to  do  justice  to  the 
enterprising  individual  who  invented  and  first  intro- 
duced the  gentlemen's  three-dollar  Hats,  which  so 
nearly  resemble  the  most  elegant  beavers,  that  few 
can  discover,  the  difference,  except  by  a  very  close 
examination.  Indeed,  Mr.  Wilson,  (160  Broadway) 
the  gentleman  here  alluded  to,  possesses  no  ordinary 
claims  on  the  countenance  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
countrymen  at  large,  for  magnanimously  daring  to 
take  the  lead,  in  reducing  the  price  of  an  article 
which  no  class  of  our  male  population  can  dispense 
with.  Add  to  this,  bis  acknowledged  improvements, 
in  quality  and  appearance- workmanship  <<nd  taste 
^-persevering  industry  and  polite  attention  to  cus- 


I  tomers— and  every  one  must  admit  his  pretensions  to 
the  favour  of  a  discerning  public. 

Through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  W.  European 
Hals  are  now  almost  banished  from  our  markets,  for 
those  who  can  afford  to  wear  high-priced  ones,  are 

j  furnished  them  at  his  factory,  of  the  most  elegant 
quality,  for  seven  dollars  only.    Thus  another  pillar 

|  is  added  to  ihe  fabric  of  our  National  Independence  ; 
and  every  friend  of  domestic  manufactures,  as  well 
as  every  true  lover  of  economy,  will  admit  the  justice 
of  the  foregoing  remarks,  and  be  pleased  to  see  their 
publication  extended. 

A  FRIEND  TO  ECONOMY. 

Antiquities.— We  have  been  politely  furnished  with 
the  following  description  of  some  of  the  numerous 
evidences -this  state,  in  common  with  the  whole  wes- 
tern country,  affords,  of  its  having  been  formerly 
inhabited  by  a  set  of  people,  unknown  to  historians. 

On  the  quarter  section  of  land  which  a  Mr.  Tor- 
rent occupies  in  Jones'  Valley  (Alabama)  is  a  regu- 
lar circular  entrenchment,  enclosing  about  six  acres 
of  land ;  on  the  margin  of,  and  within  it,  are  oak 
trees  of  as  large  size  as  any  on  the  surrounding  field, 
some  of  which  are  90  to  S3  inches  diameter — the 
height  of  the  breast-work,  from  within,  is  about  a 
foot;  and  from  without,  about  2  feet  high,  there  being 
around  it  a  kind  of  ditch  or  excavation,  made  by  the 
earth,  being  thrown  up  to  form  the  breast- work. — 
That  this  has  been  done,  is  very  apparent  from  the 
colour  of  earth,  on  the  top  of  it,  being  nearly  the  same 
as  that  every  where  around  it,  after  digging  below 
the  soil.  Within  the  circular  the  soil  is  uncommonly 
rich  and  fertile.  In  a  narrow  Swamp  also  adjoining 
it  are  some  small  mounds  and  dikes,  or  causeways, 
evidently  of  human  workmanship. 

About  3  or  4  miles  further  up  the  valley,  is  another 
very  remarkable  mound,  surrounded,  in  part,  as  I 
was  told  by  the  man  who  lives  adjoining  it,  by  a  simi- 
lar entrenchment  to  the  one  above  described,  and  a 
part  of  which  1  myself  saw,  comprising  about  25  or 
30  acres.  This  mound  is  of  a  pretty  regularly  square 
form,  and  about  170  feet  on  each  side  at  the  base, 
regularly  contracted  on  each  side  in  an  angle  of 
about  45  or  SO  deg.  Its  height  is  30  or  33  feet,  and 
it  is  pretty  level  at  top,  and  covered  with  girdled  oak 
timber,  of  the  largest  size  of  upland  oak  in  this  coun- 
ty—one  of  the  trees  being  nearly  or  quite  3  feet  dia- 
meter. On  its  sides  also  are  large  trees,  shrubs, 
briers,  and  flowering  plants,  some  of  which  trees 
have  perhaps,  for  ages  past,  been  falling  occasion- 
ally, and  dragging  the  earth  with  their  roots  from  the 
steep  side  of  the  mound,  some  of  which  are  even  now 
lying  in  that  situation ;  and  to  this  cause,  and  the  or- 
dinary operation  of  the  elements,  I  attribute  of  what 
of  irregularity  appears  in  its  form ;  the  top  of  it  was 
last  year  ploughed,  and  planted  with  corn,  and  every 
tree  upon  it  sacrilegiously  killed.  The  whole  super- 
fices  are  very  rich  and  fertile,  and  he  must  be  a  scep- 
tic indeed,  who  should  doubt  of  its  having  been  a  work 
of  art. 

On  one  side  of  the  mound,  and  at  the  distance  of 
10  or  12  rods  from  it,  runs  a  rapid  creek  of  conside- 
rable size,  which,  in  times  of  freshets,  overflows  its 
bank's  to  a  considerable  height— on  this  side  there  is 
no  appearance  of  the  entrenchmeut,  that  extending 
only  from  the  creek  on  one  side  of  the  mound  around 
to  the  creek  on  the  other  side.  Whether  there  ever 
was  one  which  has  within  ages  past  been  swept  away 
by  the  waters  of  the  creek  or  not,  is  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. 

Near  the  mound  are  about  fifteen  pounding  mor- 
tars, wrought  in  solid  immoveable  limestone  rocks  ol 
a  perfectly  regular  lurm,  and  in  almost  a  perfect  state 
of  prcservtfuoo*  two  or  three  only  of  which,  1  saw— 


the  dimensions  of  one  which  I  measured  were  seves 
inches  diameter  at  the  top,  and  seven  inches  deep, 
very  regularly  contracted  to  an  obtuse  point,  with  a 
flat  perfectly  circular  brim  around  it  of  4  1-2  or  5 
inches  breadth,  wrought  on  the  surface  of  the  rock, 
and  sunk  a  little  below  the  general  surface,  giving 
the  mortar,  with  the  brim,  very  much  the  appearance 
of  a  Quaker's  broad  brimmed  hat  bottom  upwank 
The  number  of  them  I  learned  by  the  man  who  mow 
occupies  the  ground.  [Alabama  Repub. 

Mr  Tewksbury,  of  Deer-Island,  appears  never 
weary  of  well-doing.  On  Sunday  evening  he  res- 
cued four  men  and  a  boy  from  impending  death, 
who  had  been  stranded  on  Winthrop's  bar.  These 
make  no  less  than  twenty-one  human  beings  whose 
lives  have  been  saved  by  this  brave  and  praise-wor- 
thy citizen,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

American  Thread  Lace. — We  are  informed  that 
several  elegant  patterns  of  Thread  Lace,  made  at 
the  lace  establishment,  at  Watertowo,  were  exhibited 
at  Brighton,  on  Tuesday,  17th  inst.  not  for  premium, 
but  for  the  public  gratification ;  and  that  the  ladies, 
and  others,  who  were  desirous  of  visiting  the  esta* 
blishent,  were  admitted,  which  is  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Brighton  Meeting- House.  The  perfection  to 
which  this  work  is  carried,  we  are  told  by  those  who 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it,  makes  it  an  ob- 
ject of  great  curiosity. 

City-Hall  Recorder.— We  have  long  felt  it  a  duty 
to  recommend  the  periodical  publication,  which  bears  x 
the  above  title,  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  It  is 
a  very  entertaiuing  work— and  the  number,  which  is 
this  day  published,  is  peculiarly  so,  as  it  contains  the 
celebrated  trial  of  Parker,  who  narrowly  escaped 
being  compelled  to  acknowledge  a  wife  whom  be 
never  saw,  together  with  a  continuation  of  that  of 
Goodwin. 


MARRIED, 

At  Friend's  Meeting-House,  in  Hester-street,  on 
the  12th  inst.  Mr.  Stephen  Miller,  of  the  bouse  of  A 
&  S.  Miller,  Somers-town,  Westchester  county,  to 
Miss  Leah  Hobbs,  daughter  of  Christopher  Hubbs, 
of  this  city. 

On  Saturday  evening  last,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Breint- 
nall,  Mr.  John  AUen,  to  Miss  Eliza  Flanagan,  all  of 
this  city. 

On  Wednesday,  14th  inst.  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gor- 
man, Mr.  James  Byrne,  to  Miss  Mary  Regan,  both 
of  this  city. 

In  Cbarlestown,  Mass.  on  Friday  morning,  13th 
inst.  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walker,  Com.  John  Shaw,  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy,  to  Miss  Mary  Breed,  of  the  former 
place. 

At  New-London,  Mr.  Erastus  Smith,  merchant,  to 
Miss  Richards,  daughter  of  Mr.  Guy  Richards. 

At  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Mordecai  Lewis  Dawsoa,  to 
Miss  Poultuey,  daughter  of  James  Poultney,  Esq. 

At  Edinburgh,  on  the  31st  of  July,  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Buisu  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  to  Susan  Stewart,  daugh- 
ter of  C.  S.  Ballantine,  Esq.  of  Brunt-Island. 


DIED, 
On  Sunday  Morning  last,  of  a  lingering  illness, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Hamilton,  wife  of  Mr.  James  Hamil- 
ton. 
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TIM  ABBOT. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  trace  a  writer 
through  the  different  grades  of  ht»  genius* 
and  to  follow  the  wanderings  of  an  exube- 
rant fancy,  without  some  misgivings,  ami 
many  faultering  steps  on  our  part,  justified, 
we  would  presume,  by  frequent  blemishes, 
and  much  extravagance  on  his:  In  par- 
ticular, We  are  always  fearful  of  an  author 
disthiguised  at  least  by  the  fecundity  of  his 
mind,  if  not  by  the  excellence  of  his  pro- 
ductions; we  always  anticipate  monotony, 
and  take  up  the  last  of  a  series  with  many 
prejudices,  rarely  overcome  by  a  more  par- 
ticular acquaintance.    Bot  it  is  not  so  with 
the  author  of  Waverly;  fhe  first  of  his 
productions  gave  the  world  an  earnest  of 
what  might  be  expected,  ami  it  is  believed 
few  can  complain  of  the  maimer  in  which 
he  has  redeemed  his  pledge.    It  went  forth 
as  a  specimen  of  the  inexhaustible  mine 
he  had  broached,  and  the  vein  undoubted- 
ly has  grwwu  rtefea 
It  has  produced  some  of  the  most  splendid 
gems  now  extant,  and  we  do  net  feel  our- 
selves alone,  when  we  say,  that  it  will  chal- 
lenge centuries  for  an  equal. 

Hie  writer  of  the  novels  now  under  con- 
sideration, has  certainly  produced  some  of 
the  most  perfect  characters  ever  portrayed 
by  Hie  pen  of  an  author,  and  among  them 
the  most  difficult  ever  yet  attempted  5  and 
still,  to  say  nothing  of  the  preceding 
volumes,  we  had  hardly  recovered  from 
our  admiration  of  hit  talents,  displayed  in 
the  character  of  the  maniac,  in  the  Heart 
of  Mid  Lothian,  before  we  were  again- as- 
tounded, by  the  reality  and  perspicuity  of 
the  Saxon  Ulrica,  in  fvunhoe;  the  lively 
Bess  of  Mary  Avenet,  the  impetuosity  of 
Halbert  Glendiiraing,  nod  the  singular,  yet 
perfectly  natural  melancholy  of  Edward, 
in  the  Monastery ;  and  again,  as  if  by  mt>[ 
gfc,  with  the  dignity  imparted  by  years 
and  a  change  of  sHuatioa  to  the  same  cha- 
racters, with  thefceautifal  addition  of  the 
sprightly  Catherine  Seyton,  the  fearless 
Roland  Graeme,  and  above  all,  by  the  just- 
ness of  delineation  in  the  character  of  the 
partially  deranged  religious  fanatic,  Mag- 
dalen Graeme.  .  . 


The  Abbot,  as  is  declared  by  the  title, 
is  the  sequel  to  the  Monastery.  The 
narrative  is  resumed  after  the  union'  of 
Mary  Avenel  and  Halbert  Glendinnlng, 
and  after  they  had  inhabited  Avenel  Cas- 
tle for  some  years.  "  Two  circumstances 
only  had  embittered  their  union,  which 
was  otherwise  as  happy  as  mutual  affec- 
tion could  render  it."  The  first  of  them 
was  the  distracted  state  of  the  country, 
u  when  every  man's  sword  was  directed 
against  his  neighbour,"  and  which  con- 
tinually drew  (now)  Sir  Halbert  Gluhdia- 
ning  forth  on  distant  expeditions,  and  peril- 
ous enterprises;  and  the  ofter was,  that 
their  onion  had  produced  no  children  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  lady  Avenel, 
while  she  was  thus  deprived  of  her 'hus- 
band's domestic  society.  The  Castle  of 
Avenel  was  built  upon  an  islet  in  a  small 
lake,  and  wa*  only  accessible  by  a  cause- 
way^ intersected  by  a  double  ditch— de- 
fended by  two  draw-bridges.;  so  feat  with* 
out  artillery,  it  might  in  those  days  be  con* 


this,  a  little  hamlet  bad  sprung  up  under 
the  auspices  of  Halbert  Glendinning,  on  a 
small  piece  of  level  ground,  betwixt  the 
lake  and  the  hill,  nearly  adjoining  the  spot 
where  the  causeway  joined  the  main  iaod, 
the  male  inhabitants  of  which  afforded  an 
ample  garrison  for  the  castle,  in  case  of 
immediate  danger.  Henry,  Warden*  the 
zealous  reformer,  had  taken  up  his  abode 
at  Avenel  Castle,  and  was  now  engaged  in 
a  furious  controversy  with  the  Abbot  Eus- 
tatius,  formerly  the  Sub  Prior  of  Kauua- 
quhair.  The  acrimony  with  wUdh  the 
disputation  was  conducted,  rendered  the 
theologian  not  the  most  interesting  com- 
panion for  a  solitary  female. 

"  To  superintend  the  task*  of  berjiume- 
rous  feaaalc  domestics,  was  the  principal 
part  of  the  ladies'  daily  employment ;  her 
spindle  nod  distaff,  her  Bitye,  and  a  soli- 
tary walk  upon  the  battlements  of  the  cas- 
tle, or  upon  the  causeway,  or  occasionally, 
but  more  seldom,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
little  lake,  consumed  the  Best  of  the  day. 
But  so  great  was  the  insecurity  of  the  pe- 
riod, that  when  she  ventured  tb  extend  her 
walk  beyond  the  hamlet,  the  warder  00  the 
watch-tower  was  directed  to  keep  a  sharp 


out-look  in  every  direction,  and  four  or  five 
men  held  themselves  in  readiness  to  mount 
and  sally  forth  from  the  village  at  the 
slightest  appearance  of  alarm." 

"  It  was  upon  the  evening  of  a  sultry 
summer's  day,  when  the  sun  was  half  sunk 
behind  the  distant  western  mountains  of 
Liddesdale,  that  the  lady  took  her  solitary 
walk  on  the  battlements  of  a  range  of  build- 
ings, which  formed  the  front  of  the  castle, 
where  a  flat  roof  of  flag-stones  presented  a 
broad  and  convenient  promenade.  The 
level  surface  of  the  lake,  undisturbed  ex- 
cept by  the  occasional  dipping  of  a  teal- 
duck,  or  coot,  was  gilded  with  the  beams 
of  the  setting  luminary,  and  reflected,  as  if 
in  a  golden  mirror,  the  hills  amongst  which 
it  lay  embosomed.  The  scene  otherwise 
so  lonely,  was  occasionally  enlivened  by 
the  voices  of  the  children  in  the  village, 
which,  softened  by  distance,  reached  the ' 
ear  of  the  lady  in  her  solitary  walk,  or  by.- 
the  distant  call  of  jhe  heidsman,  as  Jut 
guided  bis  cattle  from  the  glen  In  which 
theysu^pS^tuwdjaUda^toplaoctlseraiu 
greater  security  for  the  night,  la  the  tmme* 
diate  vicinity  of  the  village.  The  deep 
lowing  of  the  cows  seemed  to  demand  the 
attendance  of  the  milk-maidens,  who,  sing- 
ing shrilly  and  merrily,  strolled  forth  each 
with  her  pail  on  her  bead,  to  attend  to  the 
doty  of  the  evening.  The  lady  of  Avenel 
looked  and  listened ;  the  sounds  which  she 
heard  reminded  her  of  former  days,  when 
her  most  important  employment,  as  well 
as  her  greatest  delight,  was  to  assist  Dame 
Glendinning  and  Tibb  Tacket  in  milking 
the  cows  at  Glendearg.  The  thought  was 
fraught  with  melancholy." 

The  knight  of  Avenel  had  been  absent 
from  the  castle  many  days  after  the  time 
appointed  for  his  return,  aad  this,  with  her 
other  cause  of  inquietude,  gave  rise  to  a 
aselanchoiy  train  of  reflections,  which  was 
interrupted  by  a  group  of  children  of  va- 
rious ages,  assembled  to  see  a  little  ship, 
constructed  by  some  village  artist,  perform 
its  first  voyage  00  the  lake.  It  was 
launched  amid  the  shouts  of  tiny  voices, 
and  the  clapping  of  hands,  and  shot  bravely 
over  the  water  to  the  other  side  of  the  lake, 
followed  by  some  of  the  bigger  boys,  who 
ran  round  to  receive  aad  secure  it  on  the 
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urther  shore.  The  sight  of  their  sports 
'pressed  on  the  mind  of  the  childless  lady 
of  Avenel,  and  the  thought  of  her  solitary 
fate  sunk  on  her  heart  with  a  bitterness  re- 
sembling envy,  so  deeply  is  the  desire  of 
offspring  implanted  in  the  female  breast. 
She  was  suddenly  interrupted  in  her  reve- 
rie, by  a  shriek  of  distress  from  the  playful 
group,  and  she  beheld  the  cause  with  great 
agony. 

"  The  little  ship,  the  object  of  the  chil- 
dren's delighted  attention,  had  struck 
among  some  tufts  of  the  plant  which  bears 
the  water-lily,  that  marked  a  little  shoal  in 
the  lake  about  an  arrow-flight  from  the 
shore.  A  hardy  little  boy,  who  had  taken 
the  lead  in  the  race  round  the  margin  of 
the  lake,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  strip 
off  his  wytie-coat,  plunge  into  the  water, 
and  swim  towards  the  object  of  their  com- 
mon solicitude.  The  first  movement  of 
the  lady  was  to  call  for  help ;  but  she  ob- 
served that  the  boy  swam  strongly  and 
fearlessly,  and  as  she  saw  that  one  or  two 
villagers,  who  were  distant  spectators  of 
the  incident,  seemed  to  give  themselves  no 
uneasiness  on  his  account,  she  supposed 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  the  exercise, 
and  thaufaere  was  no  danger.  But  whe- 
ther, foe%immiag^*he  boy  hagUtruck  his 
breast  ajsinst  a  susjken  rock,  or  whether 
he  was  suddenly  taken  with  the  cramp,  or 
whether  be  had  over-calculated  his  own 
strength,  it  so  happened,  that  when  he  had 
disembarrassed  the  little  plaything  from 
the  flags  in  which  it  was  entangled,  and 
sent  it  forward  on  its  course,  he  bad  scarce 
swam  a  sew  yards  in  his  way  to  the  shore, 
than  he  raised  himself  suddenly  from  the 
water  and  screamed  aloud,  clapping  his ; 
hands  at  the  same  time  with  an  expression 
of  fear  and  pain. 

"  The  lady  of  Avenel  instantly  taking 
the  alarm,  called  hastily  to  the  attendants 
to  get  the  boat  ready.  But  this  was  an 
affair  of  some  time.  The  only  boat  per- 
mitted to  be  used  on  the  lake  was  moored 
within  the  second  cut  which  intersected  the 
canal,  and  it  was  several  minutes  ere  it 
could  be  unmoored  and  got  under  way. — 
Meantime,  the  lady  of  Avenel,  with  ago- 
nising anxiety,  saw  that  the  efforts  which 
the  poor  boy  made  to  keep  himself  afloat, 
were  now  exchanged  for  a  saint  struggling, 
which  would  soon  have  been  over,  but  for 
aid  equally  prompt  and  unhoped  for.— 
Wolf,  who,  like  some  of  that  large  species 
ef  gray-hound,  was  a  practised  water-dog, 


had  marked  the  object  of  her  anxiety,  and 
quitting  hie  mistress's  side,  had  sought  the 
nearest  point  from  which  be  could  with 
safeirproage  into  the  lake.  With  the  won- 
derful instinct  which  these  noble  animals 
have  so  often  displayed  in  the  like  circum- 
stances, he  swam  straight  to  the  spot  where 
hi*  assistance- was  so  much  wanted,  and 
seizing  the  child's  under-dress  in  his  mouth, 
he  not  only  kept  him  afloat,  but  towed  him 
towards  the  causeway.  The  boat  having 
put  off  with  a  couple  of  men,  met  the  dog 
half-way  and  .relieved  him  of  his  burden. 
They,  landed  no  the  causeway,  close  by 
the  entrance  to  the  castle,  with  their  yet 
lifeless  burden,  and  were  met  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  gate  by  the  lady  of  Avenel, 
attended  by  one  or  two  of  her  maidens, 
eagerly  waiting  to  administer  assistance  to 
the  sufferer." 

After  many  exertions,  the  boy  was  re- 
suscitated, and  the  lady  watched  with  un- 
speakable earnestness,  the  pallid  counte- 
nance of  the  beautiful  child.  He  seemed 
aboutten  year*  old.  His  dress  was  of  the 
meanest  sor^t,  hot  his  long  .curled  hair,  and 
the  noble  cast  of  his  features,  partook  not 
of  mat  poverty  of  appearance.  The  result 
was,  that  lady  Avenel  resolved  to  adopt 
the  rtsnldj  and-  throwing  her  *4*a*<a#ouad 
the  boy,  she  overwhelmed  him,  with  kisses. 
The  rescued  child  was  found  to  belong  to 
an  old  woman  of  the  hamlet,  who  soon 
made  her  appearance  at  the  gate,  to  in- 
quire concerning  his  safety.  She  proved 
to  be  his  grandmother,  and  was  introduced 
by  the  name  of  Magdalen  Grsyme,  "  from 
Heathergill,  in  Nicol-forest,  a  people  of 
ancient  blood."  .  This  Magdalen  Graeme 
bears  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  subsequent 
relation,  and  is  a  Catholic  in  disguise,  at- 
tending-opon  the  ministry  of  Henry  War- 
den ;  and  her  air  of  mystery  appears  to  ex- 
cite the  curiosity  of  all  around  her.  After 
some  objections,  she  consents  to  her -grand- 
son's remaining  with  lady  Avenel,  where 
he  resides  until,  by  the  impetuosity  of  his 
temper,  and  the  boldness  of  his  disposition, 
he  engages  in  afaoil  with  one  of  the  do- 
mestics, which,  being  misrepresented  to  bis 
mistress,  he  incurs  her  displeasure,  and  is 
rather  hastily  dismissed  from  her  service 
as  page.  This  step  proved  the  source  of 
much  anxiety  to  the  lady,  for  her  disgraced 
favourite,  and  of  great  rejoicing  among  the 
menials  of  her  household,  who  had  always 
viewed  him  as  an  interloper,  and  who,  in 
met,  ware  the.  main  cause  of  his  dismtssa). 


Henry  Warden  had  always  viewed  him  in 
an  unfavourable  light,  and  on  the  subject 
of  the  quarrel,  ventured  to  address  hint 
rather  severely  from  the  pulpit,  which  oc- 
casioned an  iasoftnt  retort,  and  an  abrupt 
departure  from  the  chapel.  From  the  first 
interview  also,  Sir  Halbert  Glendtnniog 
had  renounced  all  jurisdiction  over  him, 
and  resigned  the  sole  management  of  his 
conduct  to  his  wife,  and  the  youth,  rather 
impatient  of  female  government,  in  his 
seventeenth  year,  displays  some  petulance 
in  a  dialogue,  which  ends  in  the  dismission 
we  have  mentioned. 

The  morning  succeeding  the  rupture,. 
Roland  took  a  boat,  put  across  the  lake, 
and  disappeared,  in  the  language  of  one  of 
the  domestics,  "  like  a  wiW  duck,  as  fca 
came."  After  reaching  the  opposite  shore, 
and  wandering  about  for  some  time,  undn» 
termined  what  course  to  pursue,  he  acci- 
dentally met  with  Adam  Woodcock,  the 
falconer,  from  the  castle,  with  -whom  he 
had  been  engaged  in  the  quarrel  which  oc- 
casioned his  dismissal.  A  reconciliation, 
took  place  between  him  and  the  falconer,  - 
who  afforded  him  the  pecuniary  assistance 
which  he  had  haughtily  refused  from  the 
hand  of  his  beuefentsess*  He,  however* 
men*;  than)  one*  re*njve44»  reftum  4a  Judy-* 
Avenel,  for  whom  be  entertained  the  meat 
sincere  regard $  but  his  lofty  spirit  revolt*, 
ed  at  humiliation,  and  he  determined  to> 
proceed  to  the  Abbey  of  Kennaquhak,  and 
solicit  the  advice  of  father  Ambrose,  who. 
will  be  recognised  as  Edward  Gtendinning, 
Sir  Halbert's  brother.  On  bis  way  thither, . 
he  visited  the  cell  of  Saint  Cutbbert,  a  rest- 
ing-place of  the  Monks,  when  they  were 
driven  from  Lindtefern,  by  the  Danes,  and 
rendered  celebrated,  by  a  well,  possessed 
of  some  medicinal  qualities,  which  nf  course, 
claimed  the  Saint  as  its  guardian  and  pa- 
tron. The  recluse  had  been  visited  by  the 
reformers,  and  his  cell  was  now  in  a  state 
of  desolation.  The  Catholic  principles 
implanted  in  the  young  mind  of  Roland, 
by  his  grandmother,  had  been  secretly 
strengthened  by  lather  Ambrose,  in  his 
visits  tnshe  castle,  and  the  page  now  be- 
held the  ruined  cell,  and  mutilated  images, 
with  indignation.  While  he  was  engaged 
in  contemplating  this  scene,  and  endea- 
vouring to  replace  some  of  the  fragments, 
he  was  unexpectedly  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  his  grandmother,  who  was  well 
pleased  to  see  this  token  of  his  belief.— 
They  passed  the  night  at  tiu*  place,  ami 
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in  the  morning,  proceeded  to  a  ruined 
Convent,  previous  to  visiting  the  Abbey. 
On  their  way  to  the  Convent,  Magdalen*] 
Graeflte  dropped  several  obscure  hints 
about  a  perilous  expedition  in  the  cause  of 
the  Romish  Church,  which  she  designed 
Roland  to  engage  in,  and  whieh  be  was 
given  to  understand  was  the  last  struggle 
of  the  decaying  hierarchy.  Roland  did 
not  like  the  idea  of  passive  obedience, 
without  being  made  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  undertaking,  or  of  the  merits 
of  the  cause  in  which  he  was  to  risk  his 
life.  He  respected  the  Catholic  faith  more 
out  of  deference  to  the  precepts  of  his  en- 
thusiastic grandmother,  than  from  any  opi- 
nion of  bis  own,  and  therefore  was  not 
likely  to  be  very  zealous* 

They  arrived  at  the  Convent,  which 
was  also  ia  ruins,  and  were  entertained  by 
an  old  Abbess,  who  had  formerly  been  at 
the  head  of  its  affairs,  when  in  prosperity. 
The  page  soon  found  that  the  Abbess  was 
the  confidant  of  his  grandmother,  and  that 
they  were  disposing  of  bis  services  with 
very  little  ceremony.  He  would  have  re- 
monstrated, but  in  the  course  of  their  con- 
sultation, a  young  girl  by  the  name  of 
Catherine  Seyton  was  frequently  mention* 
edluTthfe &Jlffpanf6n  dflfls  jotornejP.  N  ^|he* 
desire  of  seeing  her  kept  him  silent,  and  he 
was  finally  introduced  in  the  following 
whimsical  manner : —  * 

"  Catherine  was  at  the  happy  age  of  in- 
nocence and  buoyancy  of  spirit,  when, 
after  the  first  moment  of  embarrassment 
was  over,  a  situation  of  awkwardness  like 
that  in  which  she  was  suddenly  left  to  make 
acquaintance  with  a  handsome  yontb,  not 
even  known  to  her  by  name,  struck  her, 
in  spite  of  herself,  in  a  ludicrous  point  of 
view.  She  b%nt  her  beautiful  eyes  upon 
the  work  with  which  she  was  busied,  and 
with  infinite  gravity  sat  out  the  two  first 
turns  of  the  matrons  upon  the  balcony; 
but  then  glancing  her  deep  blue  eye  a  little 
towards  Roland,  and  observing  the  embar- 
rassment under  which  he  laboured,  now 
shifting  on  his  chair,  and  now  dangling  his 
cap,  the  whole  man  evinciug  that  he  waa 
perfectly  at  a  loss  how  to  open  the  conver- 
sation, she  could  keep  her  composure  no 
longer,  but  after  a  vain  struggle  broke  out 
into  a  sincere,  though  a  very  involuntary 
fit  of  laughing,  so  richly  accompanied  by 
the  laughter  of  her  merry  eyes,  which  ac- 
tually glanced  through  the  tears  which  the 
effort  filled  them  with,  and  by  the  waving 


of  her  rich  tresses,  that  the  goddess  of 
smiles  herself  never  looked,  more  lovely 
than  Catherine  at  that  moment.  A  court 
page  would  not  have  left  her  long  alone  in 
her  mirth ;  but  Roland  was  country-bred, 
and,  besides,  having  some  conceit,  as  well 
as  bashfulness,  he  took  it  into  his  bead  that 
he  was  himself  the  object  of  her  inextin- 
guishable laughter.  His  "endeavour*  to 
sympathize  with  Catherine,  therefore,  could 
carry  him  no  farther  than  into  a  forced  gig- 
gle, which  had  more  of  displeasure  than  of 
mirth  in  it,  and  which  so  much  enhanced 
that  of  the  girl,  that  it  seemed  to  render  it 
impossible  for  her  ever  to  bring  her  laugh- 
ter to  an  end,  with  whatever  anxious  pains 
she  laboured  to  do  so.  For  every  one  has 
felt  that  when  a  paroxysm  of  laughter  has 
seized  him,  at  a  misbecoming  time  and 
place,  the  efforts  which  he  makes  to  sup- 
press it,  nay,  the  very  sense  of  the  impro- 
priety of  giving  way  to  it,  lends  only  to 
augment  and  prolong  the  irresistible  im- 
pulse/' 

Roland  sat  with  some  impatience  until 
Catherine  had  exhausted  either  her  power 
or  desire  of  laughing,  and  then  observed/ 
with  some  dryness,  that "  there  seemed  no 
great  occasion  to  recommend  to  them  to 
imee^e^fhekace^ajsrtsAc^it^eensedfiissl 
they  were  already  tolerably  familiar.* 

"  Catherine  had  an  extreme  desire  to 
set  off  upon  a  fresh  score,  but  she  repressed 
it  strongly,  and  fixing  her'  eyes  on  her 
work,  replied  by  asking  hk  pardon,'  and 
promising  to  avoid  future  offence." 

Roland  had  sense  enough  to  feel  that  an 
air  of  offended  dignity  was  very  much  mis- 
placed, and  that  it  was  with  a  very  cfifler- 
ent  bearing  he  ought  to  meet -the  deep  blue 
eyes  which  had  borne  such  a  hearty  bur- 
then in  the  laughing  scene.  He  extricated 
himself  as  well  as  he  could,  therefore^  from 
his  situation  by  assuming  a  tone  of  corres- 
pondent gayety,  and  requesting  to  know  of 
the  nymph,  "  how  it  was  her  pleasure  that 
they  should  proceed  in  improving  the  ac- 
quaintance which  had  commenced  so  mer- 
rily?" 

"  That,"  she  said,  u  you  must  yourself 
discover ;  perhaps  I  have  gone  a  step  too 
far  in  opening  our  interview." 

"  Suppose,"  said  Roland  Graeme,  *  we 
should  begin  as  in  a  tale-book,  by  asking 
each  other's  names  and  histories." 

"  It  is  right  well  imagined,"  said  Cathe- 
rine, ,"  and  shows  an  argute  judgment.-* 
So  you  begin;  and  I  will  listen,  and*  only 


pot  in  a  question  or  two  at  the  dark  parts 
of  the  story.  Come,  unfold  then  your 
name  and  history,  my  new  acquaintance." 

a  I  am  called  Roland  Graeme,  and  that 
tall  old  woman  is  my  grandmother." 

"  And  your  tutoress — good— who  are 
your  parents !" 

"  They  are  both  dead,"  replied  Roland. 

u  Ay>  but  who  were  they  ?  you  had  pa- 
rents, I  presume  ?" 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Roland,  H  but  I 
have  never  been  able  to  learn  much  of  their 
history.  My  father  was  a  Scottish  knight, 
who  died  gallantly  in  his  stirrups— my 
mother  was  a  Graeme  of  Heather-Gill,  in 
the  Debateable  Land — most  of  her  family 
were  killed  when  the  Debateable  country 
was  burned  by  Lord  Maxwell  and  Hemes 
of  Caerlaverock." 

"  Is  it  long  ago  ?"  said  the  damsel. 

"  Before  I  was  born,"  answered  the 
page. 

"  That  must  be  a  terrible  while  since," 
said  she,  shaking  her  head  gravely ;  "  look 
you,  I  cannot  weep  for  them." 

"  It  needs  not,"  said  the  youth,  "  they 
fell  with  honour." 

"  So  much  for  your  lineage,  fair  sir," 
replied  his  companion,  "  of  whom  I  like 
the  living  specimen  (a  glance  at  the  ease* 
rnetrt)  far  more  than  those  that  aft  dead. 
Your  much  honoured  grandmother  looks 
as  if  she  could  make  one  weep  in  sad  ear- 
nest. And  now,  fair  sir,  for  your  own  per- 
son— if  you  tell  not  the  tale  faster,  it  will 
be  cut  short  in  the  middle ;  Mother  Brid- 
get pauses  longer  and  longer  every  time 
she  passes  the  window,  and  with  her  there 
is  as  little  mirth  as  in  the  grave  of  your 
ancestors." 

"  My  tale  is  soon  told — I  was  intro- 
duced into  the  castle  of  Avenel  to  be  page 
to  the  lady  of  the  mansion." 

"  She  is  a  strict  Huguenot,  is  she  not  ?" 
said  the  little  maiden. 

"  As  strict  as  Calvin  himself.  But  my 
grandmother  can  play  the  puritan  when  it 
suits  her  purpose,  and  she  had  some  plan 
of  her  own  for  quartering  me  in  the  castle 
— it  would  have  failed,  however,  after  we 
had  remained  several  weeks  at  the  hamlet, 
but  for  an  unexpected  master  of  ceremo- 
nie* " 

"  And  who  was  that  ?"  said  the  girl. 

"A 'large  black  dog,  Wolf  by  name, 
who  brought, me  into  the  castle  one  day  ut 
bis  mouth,  like  a  hurt  wild  duck*  and  pre* 
sentedmetothelady*"     ~  ' 
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"  A  most  respectable  introduction,  tru- 
ly/' said  Catherine,  "  and  what  might  you 
learn  at  this  same  castle  ?  I  loee  dearly  to 
know  what  my  acquaintances  can  do  at 
need." 

"  To  fly  a  hawk,  hollow  to  a  hound, 
back  a  horse,  and  wield  lance,  bow,  and 
brand." 

"  And  to  boast  of  all  this  when  yon  have 
learned  it,"  said  Catherine,  "  which,  in 
France  at  toast,  is  the  surest  accomplish- 
ment of  a  page.  But  proceed,  fair  sir; 
how  came  your  Huguenot  lord  and  your 
no  less  Huguenot  lady  to  receive  and  keep 
in  the  family  so  perilous  a  person  as  a 
Catholic  page  ?" 

"  Because  they  knew  not  that  part  of  my 
history,  which,  from  a  child,  I  had  been 
taught  to  keep  secret — and  because  my 
grand-dame's  former  zealous  attendance  on 
their  heretic  chaplain,  had  laid  all  this  sus- 
picion to  sleep,  most  fair  CallipoUs,"  said 
the  page;  and  in  so  saying,  edged  his  chair 
toward*  the  seat  of  the  fair  querist. 

"  Nay,-  but  keep  your  distance,  most 
gallant  sir,"  answered  the  blue-eyed  mai- 
den, u  for,  unless  I  greatly  mistake,  these 
reverend  ladies  will  soon  interrupt  our  ami- 
cable conference,  if  the  acquaintance  they 
recommend  shall  seem  to  proceed  beyond 
a  certain  paint— so,  fair  sir,  be  pleased  to 
abide  by  your  station,  and  reply  to  my 
questions." 

Roland  continues  his  relations  by  an- 
swering several  sprightly  questions  from 
Catherine,  and  concludes,  by  soliciting  her 
history  in  return.  She  gives  him  a  sketch 
of.  her  life  in  the  same  lively  and  enchant- 
ing manner  which  has  characterised  her 
throughout,  and  from  the  similarity  of  their 
fortunes,  the.  page  with  his  accustomed  im- 
petuosity, makes  her  the  following  propo- 
sal:— 

"  What  say  you  Catherine,"  he  said, "  if 
we  two,  thus  strangely  turned  out  of  ser- 
vice at  the  same  time,  should  give  our  two 
most  venerable  duennas  the  torch  to  hold, 
while  we  walk  a  merry  measure  with  each 
other  over  the  floor  of  this  weary  world  ?" 

This  provokes  the  annexed  sarcastic  re- 
ply, with  a  piayfutuess,  however,  which 
showed  that  she  was  not  altogether  in  ear- 
nest* 

"  A  goodly  proposal,  truly,"  said  Ca- 
therine, "  and  worthy  the  mad-cap  brain 
of  a  discarded  page! — And  what  shifts 
does  your  worship  propose  we  should  live 
by  ?— fry  tinging  ballads,  cutting  purses,  or 


swaggering  op  the  highway?  for,  there,  I 
think,  you  would  find  your  most  productive 
exchequer.?1    .. 

Xbey  were  again  joined  by  the  matrons, 
which,  of  course,  put  an  end  to  the  conver- 
sation. After  overcoming,  or  rather  over- 
awing the  conventual  prejudices  of  the  Ab- 
bess, Magdalen  Grseme  was  about  to  unite 
the,  hands  of  the  youthful  adventurers,  in 
the  cause  of  heaven,  and  as  companions  on 
the  same  road,  but  Catherine  mischievous- 
ly withdrew  from  the.  apartment,  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  some  refreshments, 
to  the  no  small  disappointment  of  the 
youth  and  his  grandmother.  After  par- 
taking of  a  slender  repast,  the  guests  re- 
spectively retire  to  rest— and  the  next 
moaning  set  out  on  their  journey  to  the 
Monastery. 

[To  be 
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JWSIT  TO  A  PRIVATE  MADHOUSE. 

By  the  jMwr  tf  the  Htrmit  m  London. 

People  in  general  fly  from  the  abodes  of 
misery,  and  satisfy  themselves  by  sending 
pecuniary  relief,  where  sympathising  visits 
would  really  enhance  the  value  of  the  offer- 
ing, and  would  materially  alter  and  amend 
the  sad  conation  of  the  succoured  person* 
There  appears  to  me*  to  be  tffreold  more 
genuine  benevolence  in  a  personal  visit  to 
the  prisoner,  or  the  siek  man,  than  there  is 
in  any  donation  short  of  entire  relief, 

I  remember  a  poor  officer  who  was  con- 
fined a  long  time  for' debt  A  rick  com* 
panion  visited  him  at  first  for  three  succes- 
sive days;'  he  then  made  a  weekly  look  in 
upon/him ;  at  last  he  contented  himself  by 
writing  to  him,  and  by  lending  -him  a  small 
sum  of  money.  Another  comrade,  whose 
means  were  lew,  and  who  was  reduced  to 
half  pay,  on  which  he  had  to  support  a  wife 
and  fiunily,  joined  his  dinner  on  a  Sunday 
to  the  scanty  meal  of  his  unfortunate  ac- 
quaintance, and  on  every  other  day  passed 
the  evening  with,  him,  smoked  his  segar, 
dranfTbis  ale,  and  beguiled  the  lingering 
hours  of  captivity  by  bis  social  converse, 
at  well  as  by  sending  him  the  newspapers, 
and  any  amusing  publication  he  could  meet 
with. 

Hie  conduct  of  the  rich  man,  and  his 
gradual  relinquishment  of  friendship  and 
intimacy,  pierced  the  sufferer's  breast  in 
the  most  acute  manner;  for,  under  such 
circumstances,  a  man  is  always  jealous,  his 
observing  eye  discerns  a  slight,  in  a  mo- 


ment, whilst  his  loss  of  freedom  gpeatly  in- 
creases the  irritability  of  bts  mind.  Such 
a  man  seems  alone  on  earth,  cut  adrift  ffat 
all  mankind — under  quarantine,  deserted, 
avoided;  nay,  indeed  too, often, are  such 
sufferers  shunned  like  a  contagions  house, 
The  charitable  heart  and  hand,  therefore, 
which  open  to  them,  are  hailed  with  grati- 
tude's warmest  blessing. 

§o  was  it  with  my  friend.  .He  never 
could  consider  his  rich  acquaintance  as  his 
friend  again,  after  bis  enlargement;  whilst 
his  poor  sympathising  visiter  was  to  hint, 
through  life,  more  than  a  brother. 

It  is  in  like  manner  with  a  sick  friend 
or  dependent.  How  often  we  see  the  dairy 
visit  decline  into  a  formal  inquiry;  and 
the  excuses  for  such  conduct  ace  many  and 
successful— «uch  as  the  heat  of  the  room, 
the  fewness  of  spirits  which  such  visas 
produce,  not  liking  to  see  the  person  s& 
fer,  want  of  time,  and  so  forth. 

Of  all  the  houses  of  mourning,  that  to 
which  poor  unhappy  mortals  .are  seat,  wi- 
der mental  derangement,  is  cerjasaly  the 
most  gloomy,  strikes  the  imagination  with 
most  horror,  and  is  most  repulsive  to  en» 
ter ;  yet  has  a  visit  to  such  an  abode  much 
utility  in  it,  and  it  serves  as  a  wholesome 
lesson  to  pride  afrt  mcn<kd$ty$  At  who 
can  enter  the  maniac's  cell  without  potting 
up  a  fervent  orison  of  thanksgiving  to  M» 
Maker,  who  has  not  extinguisbed  in  bh* 
the  intellectual  ray-i-that  snath  whose  loss 
make  total  darkness  upon  earth,  aolfeveb 
ns  with  the  brute  creation?  Who  caaouit 
such  a  mansion  without  having  bis  (leact 
and  mind  filled  with  religious  awe,  with 
salutary  humility,  with  subdued  ambttka 
and  pride,  with  charity,  with  pity,  and, 
above  all,  with  gratitude  ? 

Raving  never  been  backward?  or  scrap* 
lous  in  visiting  scenes  of  human. distress,  I 
was  applied  to  a  short  time  ago,  to  accom- 
pany a  person  in  a  visit  to  a  relation  who 
was  confined  at  some  distance  from  Lou- 
don in  a  private  madhouse.  My  ^^matt 
ance  felt  much  aversion  to  thin  task,  as  he 
considered  it;  and  it  was  with  a  view  of 
rendering  it  less  melancholy,  thai  I  was 
pitched  upon  as  a  coutpanion*  We  fraud 
the  unfortunate  object  of  our  inquiries  in  a 
lucid  interval ;  and  I  was  convinced  that 
more  frequent  and  kinder  visits*,  a  strict 
and  frequent  observance  ot  the  progress  of 
returning  reason,  a  fostering  of  the  iatei-  • 
lectual  ray,  an  ianofuat  diverting  of  to* 
[imagination,  every  possible  duninotion^f 
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the  ides  of  madness,  discipline,  or  confine- 
ment, would  tend  as  much  to  the  cure,  as 
regimen,  retirement,  and  coercion ;  particu- 
lar!)* when  administered  by  those  who  may 
kave  an  interest  in  detaining  tbe  sufferer. 

On  this  occasion  I  studiously  avoided 
arery  inquisitive  look,  all  searching  and 
prying  expression,  and  above  all,  every 
thing  like  suspicion,  drawing  back,  or 
gloom  of  countenance.  I  addressed^*** 
deranged  person  with  the  cheerfulness  of 
an  old  acquaintance,  and  with  the  urbanity 
and  confidence  due  to  one  possessing  his 
mental  (acuities  in  undisturbed  integrity. 
I  also  advised  my  companion  to  do  the 
same ;  and  I  perceived  the  good  effect  of 
such  conduct.  A  look  of  pity,  though  well 
meant,  is  a  dagger  to  a  diseased  mind  or 
body.  Pity,  like  wit,  should  be  wisely  and 
dexterously,  delicately,  and  moderately 
used;  else  do  both  ofteoer  wound  than 
please— oftener  injure  than  bring  relief. 

The  case  of  the  deranged  person  in 
question  was  by  no  means  desperate;  it! 
was  tbe  effect  of  fever ;  end  he;  recovered 
from  it;  but  there  was  within  the  same 
walls,  a  female,  whose  lovely  form,  inter- 
esting appearance,  and  sad  story*  harrow- 
ed up  my  heart.  I  shall  give  it  at  briefly 
u<poa9$!ei  fffj&m*yv%y fosou^w^W 
with  an  indescribable  pang — the  blood 
mounts  up  to  my  head— my  mind  is  all  in- 
dignation, and  the  sorrowful  remembrance 
shakes  ray  nerves  to  a  degree  of  woman- 
ish weakness. 

Passing  ap  apartment  next  to  that  of  the 
person  whom  we  visited,  I  saw  a  young  per- 
son, whose  fine  dark  hair  overshadowed  a 
bosom  of  snow,  fly  across  tbe  room,  and 
then  hide  herself  in  a  corner,  covering  her 
dejected  eyes  with  her  lily  hands.  H  Poor 
Ellen !"  exclaimed  the  keeper :  "  tlmt  girl 
is  to  be  phied.  At  this^moment  we  heard 
her  say,  ha  a  low,  incoherent  manner:  "A 
man!  a  man!— Fie  for  shame!  Out  of 
doors  with  you !  A  disgrace  to  your  fami- 
ly! For  shame!— A  man,  vile,  base,  a 
murderer  \n  Here  she  paused,  drew  a 
deep  sigh,  and  then  repeated — "  a  murde- 
rer of  woman's  peace.'9  I  listened  Again, 
horror-struck;  when,  throwing  herself  od 
her  knees,  she  whispered,  "  Spirits  of 
gentleness  and  peace!— ye  who  inhabit 
the  mansions  where  spring  ever  flourish- 
es—-where  the  sun's  ray  scorches  not,  and 
the  cold,  cold  wind  bites  not,  protect 
my  tender  babe,  for  she  died  in  her 
innocence." 


longer :  yei  cnj|naUy;Jed  me  to  inquire  her 
history. 

She  was  tba  swveatk<daughter  of  a  poor 
lieutenant  who  had  retired  on  a  small  pen- 
sion far  his  woaudsv  She  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  very  rich  man,  who, 
for  four  success***  years,  had  watched  her 
growing  Deauties  and  "attractions,  and  after 
using  every  artifice  which  the  worst  of 
minds  pould  invert;  and  tbe  basest  heart 
coulBtpractne,  succeeded  at  last  in  ruining 
her,  under  a  solemn  promise  of  marriage. 


to  each  other.  When  tbe  captain  of 
the  vessel  wfaieh  had  brought  theavthlther, 
entered  on  the  necessary  business  of  dig- 
trifc»jtinf4b*se  marketable  goods  into  the 
pafper  lots  for  sale,  both  of  them,  in  tbe 
roost  submissive  manner,  and  with  au 
eagerness  that  spote  more  than. common 
feelings,  ekmg  round  his  knees,  and  hang 
about  Jus  garments,  entreating  hip  only 
to  fcvoor  them  no  far  as  to  nemjj  $*em> 
both  to  be  appointed  to  the  same  lot,  by: 
which  means  they  might  serve  one  master, 


Time  rolled  oft,  smd  with  it  various  pre-   and  at  least  enjoy  the  trifling  satisfaction  of 


like  prosperous  vice,  and  lields  a  high 
place  in  society :  yet  murder  is  white  to 
this.  Let  us  dismiss  the  subject.  Exe- 
crable villain!  Alas,  poor  £iien?  often 
has  thy  faded  form,  thy  wo-worn  counte- 
nance, flitted,  in  a  moment  of  solitude  and 
reflection,  before  the  fancy  of 

TBE  HERMIT  IN  THE  COUNTRY- 


texts  and.  exeuses  for  delay*  At  length 
her  situation  betrayed  her  rsharae ;  her  dis- 
tracted father  cast  her  from  beneath  his 
roof;  and  her  infernal  seducer  at  once  de- 
nied his  promise,  and  refused  her  an  asy- 
lum. The  fruits  of  this  guilty  flame/  a 
lovely  daughter,  was  taken  from  her  by  the 
desire  of  H|  monster-father,  and  was  put 
in  the  Foundling  Hospital,  whilst  the  dis- 
tracted mother  was  told  that  it  ha$l  died. 

Here  her  reason  left  her;  nor  has  she 
ever  regained  one  lucid  moment  aiace.— 
Fixed  and  deep-rooted  melancholy  has 
seised  upon  her  mind  $  it  was  nowttoo  late 

for  her  proud  father  to  be  reconciled ;  nor  Jjnutei  conversation,  and  a  dose  embrace, 
obuld  the  setfueer  of  her  ianocenc?  make   they  parted,  and  were  seat  to  their  rSsMtt- 


ANECDOTES. 
The  following  remarkable  instance  of 
friendship  in  two  negroes  is  related  by  a 
gentleman  who  was  himself  witness  to  the 
met  At  a  public  sale  of  negro  slaves  at 
Santa  Cms,  about  the  year  17£8>  among 
the  great  numbers  that  Christian  avarice 
had  been  the  immediate  or  secondary 
means  of  placing  on  a  level  with  cattle 
daily  bought  and  sold,  were  two,  each  of 
them  apparently  about  tbe  age  of  thkty, 
whose  deportment  seemed  sjfpmkr  to  the. 
rest.  What  their  rank  had  nrally  been, 
they  with  a  sullen  dignity  seemed  resolved 
to  conceal  from  every  one.  Yet,  mingled 
with  a  haughty  demeanour  to  *U  besides, 

_„,  _„   .„   .._    there  appeared  in  every  look  and  action 

1  could  bear  the  setae  no  (j  the  teaderest  enaction  and  betutfeltattaeb- 


beiag  companions  even  ia  slavery.  But 
even  this  poor  request  itself,  either  through 
the  (natality  of  their  salesman,  or  from  ap- 
prehensions of  their  combining  h>  soma 
mutinous  design,  was  denied  then*. 

Yet,  earaest  as  they  seemed  la  their  de- 
sire, the  refusal  was-  feeerved  with  manly 
resignation  by  them  both,  and  when  upon, 
the  point  of  being  delivered  to  their  re- 
spective masters,  they  only  begged  :the 
leave  of  a  few  words,  with  one  aajJtbey  per- 
mitted out  of  naming  though  not  out  *f 
sigh V  of  those  tiiey  were  to  serve.-.  This 
allowed  them ;  whe*  after  a  few  sni- 


_    rflpfen  oay^alie*  tUs  tjfa«a» 
former  b'n&ftttfc/'  The^afc*  ttiT^^ 


«m,  were  missing  at  the  same  hour,-  nor 
were  they,  though  the  strictest  search  waa 
made  alter  them,  to  be  found  till  about  a 
week  after,  when  a  planter,  riding  through 
a  thicket,  which  lay  in  the  midway  be- 
tween the  two  plantations  they  had  bee* 
destined  to,  saw,  to  his  great  soprtse,  two 
bodies  haoging  op  one  tree,  locked  mat 
and  folded  in  each  others  arms,  embracing, 
and  embraced ;  which,  on  inquiry,  proved: 
to  be  these  fcithhiL,  yet  desperate  friends. 

Tbe  valour  of  the  Russian  soldier  it  so 
mechanical,  that  he  dreads  the  cane  of  his 
officer  more  than  the  camion  of  the  enemy  $ 
it  may  he  said  of  him  that  he  is  afraid  to 
be  a  coward.  At  the  asige  of  Otchakof,  a 
piquet  guard,  going  to  an  advanced  post, 
met  an  officer  in  the  trenches,  who  said  to 
them,  "  Tbe  Turks  have  made  a  sally; 
the  post*  to  which  you  are  going*  k  already 
ia  their  hands ^  tarn  back,  or  you  will  be 
cut  to  pieces."  "  What  is  that  to  us," 
answered  one  of  the  soldiers,  "  Prince 
Dolgoruky  is  answerable  tor  ua,"  Netr 
withstanding  the  officer's  lepresentationf, 
they  vent  on,  and  returned  no  more. 
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HANNO. 
Senor  D—  was  a  wealthy  planter  in 
the  district  of  the  mines  of  Brazil,  and 
among  his  numerous  slaves  was  one  named 
Hanno,  who  bad  been  born  on  the  estate, 
and  whose  ingenuity  had  increased  his 
value  much  beyond  that  of  his  fellows. 
Scarce  bad  Hanno  arrived  at  that  age 
when  every  zephyr  seems  the  sigh  of  love, 
era  his  fondest  wishes  centered  on  Zelida, 
a  young  female  of  his  own  age,  and  a  slave 
to  the  same  master;  in  her  his  partial  eye 
perceived  all  that  was  beautiful  in  person, 
or  amiable  in  mind ;  the  passion  was  mu- 
tual, it  had  "grown  with  their  growth, 
and  strengthened  with  their  strength ;"  but 
Hanno,  though  a  slave,  possessed  the  feel- 
ings of  a  man,  and  his  generous  soul  revolt- 
ed at  the  idea  of  entailing  that  slavery  upon 
his  children,  which  was  the  only  birthHright 
be  inherited  from  his  fathers.  His  mind 
was  energetic,  and  his  resolutions  immuta- 
ble :  while  he  fulfilled  his  daily  task,  and 
was  distinguished  for  his  diligence  and 
fidelity,  he  was  enabled,  by  extra-labour, 
and  the  utmost  frugality,  to  lay  by  some- 
thing, without  defrauding  his  master  of  his 
time ;  and  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  his 
savings  amounted  to  the'  estimated  value 
of  a  female  slave.  Time  ha/1  not.aitcre*1 
Us  passion  for  tttiida,  and  they  wera  united 
fay  the  simple  aod  onartifidal  bonds  of  mu- 
tual lore.  The  absence  of  Seoor  D— — 
for  two  years,  prevented  the  accomplish- 
Met*  of  Hamo's  first  wishes,  the  purchase 
of  Zdida*s  freedom ;  and  in  that  time  she 
presented  him  with  a  boy  and  girl.  Though 
slaves  from  their  birth,  Hanno  was  not 
chagrined,  for  he  had  now  added  to  his 
hoard  a  -sufficient  sum  to  purchase  their 
liberties  likewise.  On  the  return  of  Senor 
D— ,  Hanno  anxiously  demanded  a  com- 
pliance with  the  law,  bat  well  aware  of  his 
master's  sordid  avarice,  cautiously  affirm- 
ed, that  a  kind  friend  was  to  advance  him 
the  money.  Senor  D — ^agreed  to  re- 
ceive the  price,  and  a  day  was  fixed  to  ax- 
acute  the  deeds  before  a  magistrate.  On 
that  day  Hanno  fled  upon  the  wings. of 
hope  to  his  master's  house,  while  it  .may 
be  supposed  the  most  heartfelt  joy  ani- 
mated bis  bosom,  oa  the.  prospect  of  giving 
immediate  liberty  to  those  his  soul  doated 
on.  He  tendered  the  gold— it  was  seized 
as  the  stolen  property  of  Senor  D— — .  j 
aad  Haano  being  unable  to  bring  forward 
the  supposed  leader,  was  condemned,  and 
the  cruelty  of  bis  master  was  exhausted  in 


superintending  his  punishment.  Still  bleed- 
ing from  the  scourge,  he  returned  to  his  hut, 
which,  though  the  residence  ofslavery,  had 
till  now  been  cheered  by  the  benign  influ- 
ence of  love  and  hope ;  he  found  his  wife 
suckling  her  infant  daughter,  while  his  son, 
yet  unable  to  walk}  was  amusing  her  with 
his  playful  gambols  upon  the  bare  earth. 
Without  answering  Zelida's  anxious  inqui- 
ries, he  thus  addressed  her :  "  To  procure 
your  liberty,  more  dear  to  me  than  my 
own,  I  have,  since  the  moment  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, deprived  myself  of  every  com- 
fort my  state  of  bondage  allows?  for  that 
purpose  I  have  laboured  during  those  per- 
mitted hours  of  relaxation,  which  my  fel- 
lows have  employed  in  amusements;  1 
have  curtailed  my  scanty  meal  of  cassada, 
I  have  sold  my  morsel  of  tobacco,  and  I 
have  gone  naked  amidst  the  burning  heats 
of  summer,  and  the  pinching  colds  of  win- 
ter. I  had  accomplished  the  object  of  all 
my  cares,  arid  all  my  deprivations,  and  this 
morning  1  tendered  to  your  owner  the  price 
of  your  liberty,  and  that  of  your  children  $ 
but  when  the  deed  was  to  be  ratified  be- 
fore the  magistrate,  he  seized  it  as  his  own, 
and  accusing  me  of  robbery,  inflicted  the 
punishment  of  a  crime  my  soul  detests. 
aff ejbrtato  proruf*  your jpbeijty  are  abor- 
tive; the  lcufts  of  my  industry,  like  the  la- 
bours of  the  silk-worm,  are  gone  to  feed 
the  luxury  of  our  tyrant ;  the  blossoms  of 
hope  are  for  ever  blighted,  and  the  wretch- 
ed Hanno's  cup  of  misery  is  full.  Yet,  a 
way,  a  sura  but  dreadful  way  remains,  to 
free  you,  my  wife,  from  the  scourge  of  ty- 
ranny, or  the  violation  of  lust;  and  to 
rescue  youy  my  children,  from  the  hands 
of  an  unfeeling  monster,  and  from  a  life  of 
unceasing  wretchedness."  Then  seising  a 
knife,  he  plunged  it  into  the  bosom  of  his 
wife;  and,  while  reeking  with  her  blood, 
buried  H  in  the  hearts  of  bis  children.— 
When  seized  and  interrogated,  he  answered 
with  a  manly  tone  of  firmness,  «  I  killed 
my  wife  and  children  to  shorten  a  misera- 
mVexistence  In  bondage,  but  I  spared  my 
own  life  to  show  my  brutal  tyrant  how  easy 
it  is  to  escape  from  his  power,  and  how 
little  the  soul  of  a  negro  fears  death  or  tor- 
ment, t  expect  to  suffer  the  utmost  tor- 
tures that  your  cruelty  can  devise,  but  pain 
I  despise  thus,  (staking  his  arm  on  an  iron 
spike,  and  tearing  it  through  the  flesh)  and 
death  I  desire,  that  I  may  rejoin  my  wife 
and  children,  who  have,  ere  this,  a  habita- 
tion prepared  for  me  in  the  land  of  our 


forefathers,  where  no  cruel  white  man  if 
permitted  to  enter."  Even  the  proud 
apathy  of  the  Portuguese  was  roused  by 
this  appeal  to  their  feelings ;  the  slave  was 
pardoned  and  granted  his  freedom ;  Seoor 
D  severely  fined ;  and  the  unworthy 
magistrate,  who  seconded  his  villany,  de- 
graded from  bis  office. 


During  Admiral  Sir  George  Rodney's  re. 
sidence  in  Paris,  where  he  had  gone  to  avoid 
hb  creditors,  so  great  was  his  indigence, 
that  he  frequently  knew  not  where  to  ap- 
ply for  a  dinner.  Monsieur  de  Sartine,  no 
stranger  to  his  professional  abilities,  thought 
this  a  proper  time  to  wean  his  affections 
from  his  country?  and  therefore  employed 
the  Duke  de  Biron  to  make  him  an  offer 
of  the  command  of  the  French  West-India 
fleet,  with  a  sum  of  money  that  should  re- 
store him  to  independence.  The  Duke, 
in  consequence  of  this,  Invited  Sir  George 
to  spend  a  month  at  his  house,  and  in  the 
course  of  that  time,  frequently  sounded 
him  with  great  delicacy  on  the  subject; 
but  not  being  able  to  make  himself  properly 
understood,  he  at  last  openly  declared  to 
him,  "  that  as  his  Royal  Master  meant 
the  West-Indies  to  be  the  theatre  of  the 
[present  war,  ba#asfcommMlotfed'f6  make 
the  handsomest  often  to  Sir  Q.  if  he  would 
quit  the  English  service,  and  take  upon 
him  the  command  of  a  French  squadron." 

Sir  George,  after  hearing  him  with  great 
temper,  spiritedly  made  him  this  answer: 
"  Sir,  my  distresses,  it  13  true,  have  driven 
mc  from  the  bosom  of  my  country ;  but  no 
temptation  whatever  cau  estrange  me  from 
her  service.  Had  this  offer  been  a  volun- 
tary one  of  your  own,  I  should  have  deem- 
ed it  an  insult ;  but  I  am  glad  to  learn  that 
it  proceeds  from  a  quarter  that  can  do  no 
wrong  !* 

The  Duke  de  Biron  was  struck  with  the 
public  virtue  of  the  old  British-tar,  that  he 
instantly  exclaimed,  "  It  is  a  great  pity  so 
gallant  an  officer  should  be  lost  to  his 
country.  Will  a  thousand  Louis  d?ors 
enable  you  to  revisit  it,  and  tender  your 
[services  to  your  Sovereign  ?"  The  other 
replied  they  would.  The  Duke  imme- 
diately advanced  him  the  sum,  with  which 
Sir  George  set  out  the  next  day  for  Eng- 
land, where  he  had  not  arrived  a  week  be- 
fore he  returned  the  Duke's  loan,  accom- 
panied with  the  roost  grateful  letter  for  the 
singular  obligation  be  had  so  politely  con- 
ferred upon  him. 
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POKTBY. 


fOB  TBS  LADIJ2S'  DTBRABT  CABISXT. 

to  *•*». 

There  is  a  sweetly  sounding  lyre, 

Wild  Faney's  breath  its  chords  was  sweeping, 
£tbeml  Genius  touch'd  its  wire, 

But  now  its  silver  tones  are  sleeping. 

Its  tender  sadness  pained  the  heart, 

While  soft-eyed  Pity  pensive  Jisten'd  ;         >  } 
And  yet  its  music  had  the  art 

To  change  to  smiles  the  tear  that  glisten 'd. 

Will  Fancy's  magic  breath  no  more 

Pass  o'er  that  lyre  to  wake  its  numbers  ? 
Is  all  its  wide  enchantment  o'er  ? 

Can  Qwku  rest  in  idle  slumbers? 

• 

In  rain  the  Mum  in  sadness  weeps— 
Her  favourite  with  a  tear  upbraiding! 

And  while  his  lyre  in  silence  steeps, 
Its  master's  laurel-wreath  is  fading. 

HARRIET. 


FOR  TBS   LADIES'  L1TBKABT  CABINET. 

XO  ELLA. 

EHa,  «  I  know  thee  well,"  and  know 
That  thou  art  sorrow's  child, 

Fast  bound  in  deep  affliction's  spell- 
Yet  still  thy  eye  beams  mild. 

The  moonlight  lustre  of  that  eye, 

Sheds  a  sweet  ray  of  peace, 
And  friendship  finds,  betteafo  its  beam*, 

Her  brightest  joys  iiiuiaaau.    -       <**  -.- 

I  love  thee,  Ella,  and  I  love 
The  friend  that  Shares  thy  heart ; 

And  I  can  hate  the  hand  that  dares 
The  precious  bond  to  part 

EHa,  I  own  I  have  no  claim. 

But  still  I  wish  to  prove, 
How  true  a  friend  I'll  be  to  thee— 

A  friend  to  those  you  love. 

ALLAN. 

FOR  THS   IAD1IS'  LITERARY  CABINST. 

TO  M'DONALD  CLARKE,  ESQ. 

Friend  of  ay  soul,  I  love  thee  well ! 

And  well  I  love  a  least  of  horror— 
On  ghastly  scenes  I  sadly  dwell, 

And  crave  a  moiety  of  sorrow. 

Like  thee,  I  gaze  upon  the  moon, 

And  bless  its  influential  beam- 
Like  youthful  hopes,  we  find,  too  soon* 

'Twill  vanish  as  a  gilded  dream. 

Like  thee,  I  love  the  star's  sheen  ray,         •  - , 

That  ushers  sober  evening  in, 
And  watch  it  till  it  fades  away, 

Scared  by  white  day's  horrific  din. 

Like  thee,  I  love  the  lightning's  flash, 
That  quivers  through  the  murky  sky  ; 

It  glads  my  soul,  when  billows  dash, 
And  hurl  their  foamy  hands  on  high. 

Like  thee,  I  love  the  stormy  ocean, 
That,  like  a  madman,  wildly  raves— 


But  hale  its  calm  wave-dying  motvan, 
Unless  it  moans  o'er  lombless  graves. 

1  love  the  grave-yard's  noiseless  gloom 
On  the  black  key-etone-hoor  of  uight, 

I  laugh,  while  bending  o'er  a  tomb, 
To  mark  the  dance  of  elfin  sprite.  ' 

I  love  to  gaze  upon  the  dead, 
And,  one  by  one,  count  out  each  bone— 

I  smile  to  know  the  spirits  fled, 
And  nought  is  leftt  save  dust  alone. 

,  With  thee,  «  en  watery  wheels,"  111  go 

To  twist  a  wreath  of  gloomy  fame — 
We'll  fiercely  write  'boat  strife  and  wo, 
And  whiten'd  scalps,  with  pens  of  flame. 

We'll  quaff  amid  gray  aewsteada  walk, 

From  monkish  skulls,  black  cypress  wine; 
Despair  shall  canter  through  the  halls— 

For  mirth  like  our*  is  not  divine* 

»■ 
Then  Byron,  coma,  and  thou,  too,  Clarke ! 

I'll  wrap  ye  in  my  heart's  red  core,  '* 

Till  death  ahall  come, with  dingy  bask, 

And  paddle  us  to  Lethe's  shore. 

But  even  there  we  will  not  sever, 
While  kindred  souls  with  fervor  burn, 

We'll  hug,  till  Time  his  wagon  shiver, 
And  its  old  wheels  shall  cease  to  turn. 

ECCE  HOMO. 

FOB  YMB  LAWKS*  UTSIUBY  J0*BI*V|\ 

LINE9, 

Written  on  Governor's  Island. 
Far  to  the  west,  I  see  the  distant  sua  .„. 

'  His  noon  js  past,  his  dazzling  beam  is  done,  '** 

Till  the  bright  motn  ihaitlead  aim  vsaagaia.     , 

Like  him  I  sink— and  I  must  hope  »  vain 
To  see  my  splendours  usher'd  in  once  more, 

While,  through  the  gloomy  twilight's  sober  train, 
I  wander,  sad  and  pale,  along  the  shore,  '•* 

To  list  the  fitfhermaa  home-bound  *a>«eary  oatC 

Oh>  Hudson !  bedded  in  the  highland  hills, 

Where  oft  I  sported  in  the  splendid 'year; 
Thy  disemboguing  flood  restrains  me  still,  .«* 

Infrangible  around  my  prison  drear ; 
Yet  may  thy  banks  be  green,  thy  streams  be  clear, 

Sprinkled  with  balmy  dew  and  flowrets  bright;  * 
For  they  are  sanctified  with  many  a  tear,  ,ll£ 

That  drop!,  when  Mem'ry,  bending  through  the 
night, 

Did  strain  her  languid  eye  toward  scenes  ornate 
delight. 

They  are  all  fled  \  end  many  an  hour  serene 

Hath  been  forgotten,  between  theavaad  mey  • 
Since  Clove's  sweet  valley,  clothed  in  summer  grecti. 

Was  erst  the  cradle  of  mine  infancy. 
Oh \  met  I-  could  recall  their  harmony 

From  out  the  waste  of  time,  where  they  are  dead, 
From  out  the  halls  of  midnight  revelry, 

Where  folly  trampled  on  the  sweets  they  shed*.  . 

As  treads  the  scornful  gale  o'er  the  pure  lilies 


The  moon  is  up,  and  soft  and  beanteoosry 
The  shores  lie  basking  in  her  evening  beam;  ' 

Where,  in  his  skiff,  the  mariner  I  see, 
Cradled  to  sleep,  with  rotking  on  the  stream. 

The  sea-breeze  steak  over  the  deep,  to.  drama) 
Upon  tht  bosom  of  its  favourite  flower ; 


How  beautiful  the  land  and  water  seem, 
With  wave,  and  moonlight  hill,  and  steeple  tower, 
All  hush'd,  as  if  they  felt  the  soothing  slumbering 
hour. 

Yet,  not  ibr  me,  on  heaven's  cerulean  verge, 
Returning  Cynthia  gilds  the  night  once  more : 

For  still  I  hear,  at  times,  the  guardian  surge 
Girdling  the  island  with  its  sulleo  roar. 

Oh !  for  Dudaltef 's  pinions  famed  of  yore, 
To  leave,  in  airy  whirls,  my  prison's  bond, 

And  fly  to  yonder  forest  fringed  shore, 
Where  here  and  there  a  taper  quivering  reuaef, 
Fills,  like  a  phantom  gleam,  along  the  sight  pro- 
found, 

Hark !  o'er  the  moaning  waters  softly  breathing; 

From  some  lone  bark  that  moors  along  the  land— 
The  sound  of  peace,  with  "linked  sweetness"  wreath- 

M»fT» 

In  rich  low  murmuring  dwells  along  the  strand. 
Now  in  full  tones  combining  on  the  wind, 

Now  sweetly  trembling  o'er  the  .waters  dim* 
It  is  the  sea-boy,  at  his  lonely  stand, 

Slumbering  his  watch  upon  the  vessel's  brim, 

And  chanting,  as  by  fits  he  wakes,  the  evening 
hymn. 

Ob,  music  r  heavenly  music !  moo  canst  charm 
The  sorrowing  soul  to  rapture ;  even  this 

Pours  through  the,  ducts  of  (his  long  wasted  form, 
A  sad  and  momentary  weed  of  bliss. 

'Tis  over  soon,  yet  leaves  a  consciousness 
Of  joys,  which  past,  may  not  return  again, 

A  melancholy  pleasing  listletsness ; 
A  vision  of  delight !  a  dream  of  pain         [refrain* 
From  which  the  soul,  that  wakes  to  weep,  cannot 

Ob,  Freedom !  birthright  of  the  tawny  Ind, 
Whose  bed,  at  night,  is  on  the  mossy  ground; 

Whoaehdla3>y,uWiMelyrockia<wiad 
Tbatwtfls  along  me  woods  with  sobbing  sound, 

Oh!  that  I  could  on  thy  Hght  footsteps  bound, 
To  meet  the  savage  in  his  northern  plains*    • 

Uncircumscribed  in  ail  the  region  round, 
Where  the  wild  steed,  the  boss  and  bit  disdains, 
And  lord  of  the  bright  heavens  the  towering  eagle 
reigns. 

But  no!  that  boon  for  which  m  many  stana1 
Competitors,  must  net  berehum'd  by  me, 

TiU  I  am  number'd  in  that  unknown  land, 
,Where  sorrows  cease,  aad  slaves  again  are  free* 

Count  up  the  hours  am}  let  them  quickly  flee, 
Till  the  last  phial  on  my  brow  is  shed  ; 

Sad  cure  for  those  who  mourn — yet  let  it  6ey 
Freedom  is  worth  where  e'er  she  lifts  her  head, 
Even  though  it  were  amid  the  chambers  of  the  dead* 

Patience,  kind  heaven!  O  let  me  Mi  repine 
In  hours  of  suffering  for  my  days  of  sis* 

Parent  of  good,  thou  seest  these  tears  of  mine, 
A  sad  peace-offering  for  the  heart  within  ;  ' 

The  bruised  reed  thou  wilt  not  burst  in  twain, 
Nor  wholly  quench  the  mourner's  cheerless  eye, 

Thou  wilt  not  crush  the  penitent  again. 
Perchance  thy  hand  shall  teach  him  where  to  lief 
Smooth  his  pale  brow  and  lay.  it  on  thy  lap  to  die. 

But  lo !  the  night  begins  to  wear  apace, 
The  lark  spring  joyaas  to  she  dawn  so  dunr 

Weary  aad  cold  say  slaps  I  mast  retrace, 
Before  the  rousing  of  the  morning  gun. 

One  prayer,  aad  then  farewell— my  song  hath  done  > 
Oh!  mother-earth,  from  sorrow  shelter  me, 
^Before  the  dawnfell  of  another  son ; 
Upon  thy  bosom  laid,  may  my  rest  be, 
A  long  laatsonad  repose  from  every  evil  free. 

W.  L.  M'L— N. 
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TO  HARRIET. 
O,  lady,  in  this  world  of  wo, 
Where  few  short  hours  of  bliss  we  know, 

And  hope  but  flatters  to  beguile. 
If  heaven  owe  ray  of  mercy  shed 
Around  the  joyless  pilgrim's  head, 

Thatcbeering  ray  is  friendship's  smile. 


Bat  wherefore  "  tutu"  my  worthless  lyre, 
Unless  its  artless  loses  inspire 
•    Fron*  Harriet's  harp  an  answering  strain  ? 
That  lyre  had  long  neglected  hung) 
Its  chords  disorder'd  and  unstrung, 
Till  wak*d  for  thee  it  breauYd  again. 

The  world  I  know  may  dight  the  lay, 
Where  no  bright  beams  of  fancy  play, 

Kindled  at  Falsehood's  glittering  shrine; 
But  we,  more  blest,  have  leam'd  to  prime 
Tlie  Jfecmgv  that  the  world  despise, 

And  treasures  that  the  proud  resign. 

CAROLINE  MATILDA. 


FOB  THS  LADIES'  L1TSKA&Y  CA»I9£T. 

TO  MARY  ANN. 

What  can  sooth  the  anguishM  heart, 
When  wounded  by  some  venomous  dart, 
Or,  for  a  moment  ease  the  smart  ? 
'Til  musk's  harmony. 

What  bids  us  wipe  me  tearful  eye, 
Suppress  the  lovelorn  youthful  aigfc  ? 
*  Hair  let  us  oak  me  question,  amy, 
Tii  mustn't  sympathy. 


What  fills  the  baB-room  with  delight? 
'  What  makes  the  gallant  warrior  fight, 
Aad  causes  youth  their  love  to  plight? 
Tie  musk's  witchery. 

Then  why  stwold  we  desponding  be? 
Why  think  of  sorrow  while  with  thee? 
Tis.lhy  voice  can  bid  H  fine. 
T»  musk  heavenly. 

ELLA. 

FOE  TiU  LAftUB'  UTCBAAT  CI.  a  I  NET. 

HUDSON. 

Oh,  where  are  the  waves  that  roll  on  to  the  ocean, 

80  bright  and  so  lever/,  dear  Hudson,  as  thine? 

Ilastihyeafti 


And  here  could  I  dwell  by  the  rash  of  thy  waters, 

Ifor  cherish  a  wish  from  thy  green  banks  to  rove; 
AtfurM  by  the  smiles  of  thy  amiable  daughters 


Ever  dear  to  my  heart,  as  affection  and  troth, 
Shall  be  these  Joved  scenes  which  friendship  se- 
lected j 
And  dear  art  thou,  Hudson!  as  those  days  of  my 
youth, 
Which  still  from  dry  wave  are  brightly  reflected. 

And  though  gone,  as  thy  waves,  which  flow  on  to  the 


.  Are  those  days  fraught  with  bliss,  with  friendship 

,     and  truth; 
My  heart  shaft  exult,  with  a  pleasing  emotion, 
As  fondly  I  turn  to  the  days  of  my  yotfth. 

HORENTIUS. 
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We  owe  seme  apology  teour  readers  for  the  length 
of  the  article  oa  the  Abbot  It  is  done  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  compressing  it  into  the  two  numbers,  which 
ctaSe  the  second  volume  We  hardly  need  add  that 
it  would  appear  extremely  awkward  to  continue  an 
article  from  one  voiame  into  another. 

*  TP  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  next  HiauJm  of  the  Cjjuhkt  will  complete 
theeecoad  lumms  of  the  mew  series.  It  has  now  been 
published  nearly  two  years,  and  taking  every  thing 
into  consideration,  has  received  an  unusual  share  of 
puttie  pajrimegs.  Still,  however,  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  the  negligence  of  maay  of  the  agents,  be.  the 
present  publishers  are  net  altogether  satisfied  with  the 
ground  em  which  they  stand,  and  by  the  method  bow 
prepessjd  would  wish  to  place  it  upon  a  sooting  more 
nseiMyeJ/  hnawo  end  satisfactory  u>  themselves^- 
Whoa  eVe  pebfcceuoa  was  first  en 
M  wed  a  large  est  of  subscribers^ 
cwbrts  ware  used  to  promote  in  eheajatioa ;  tbepub- 
lhmtrs  wishing  to  reserve  to  themselves  the  privilege 
of  again  catting  upon  the  public,  when  Che  affairs  of 
the  ustehllshmaet  should  warrant  it,  end  especially 
when  the  chesweterof  the  work  should  be  more  gene- 
rally made  know*,  nasi  when  they  could  with  confi- 
dence appeal  to  their  pages,  as  a  developement  of 
their  plan,  and  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  tenor  of  the 
week.  It  has,  moreover,  been  frequently  intimated 
to  the  pubasbmrsfcjhat  a  considerable  part  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  awre  remote  sections  of  our  country,  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  its  existence,  and  that  numbers 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  work,  and  would  readily 
cxaJad  to  it  their  support,  ere  not  informed  of  nay 
place  where  they  can  make  application;  consequent- 
ly,' depriving  us  of  their  aid,  aad  themselves  of  the 
little  amusement  they  might  otherwise  enjoy  by  a 
perusal  of  oar  columns.  Therefore,  to  afford  all 
those  who  feel  <bsposed  to  lead  us.  a  helping  hand,  an 
opportunity  of  placing  their  names  to  the  list  of  sub- 
scribers, we  have  placed  a  sabecription  paper  (gene- 
rally with  the  Postmaster,)  in  most  of  the  respectable 
towns  aad  villages  in  the  United  States,  with  direc- 


My  heatt  weald  expand  with  the  wikl  thrill  of  love.  |  tions  to  have  the  names  fin-warded  to  us  as  soon  after 

subscribing  at  possible. 


For  oA,  dearest  Hudson!  as  I  strnv'd  by  thy  shore, 
The  aeeents  of  friendship  fell  warm  on  my  ear, 

And  the  sound  of  thy  waves  brings  those  bright  days 
ef  yore, 
Afl  glowing  to  mind,  and  awakens  eke  tear. 


And  oft  to  eke  zephyr  that  breathes  o'er  my 
A  sigh  willl  give  for  these  days  that  are  gone, 

When  the  smile  of  nfibction  beem'd  round  my  pfllew, 
4ed  young  love's  purest  ray  bewkdmujly  shone. 


The  publishers,  however,  in  thus  far  explaining 
their  motives,  would  beg  leave  to  add,  that  emolu- 
ment is  not  their  only  aim.  They  must  be  greatly 
deceived  indeed,  ia  the  reception  their  publication 
has  hhbertowset  with  from  the  pdbtic,  aad  can  place 
bat  tittle  faith  ia  the  frequent  assurances  of  satisfac- 
tion they  have  received  from  numerous  soercea,  did 
they  believe  it  unworthy  of  coansensmce.  They 
deem  it  a  privilege  ia  being  able  to  refer  these  who 
are  still  on}****,  wtWpeerel  teadeaeyef  teeseu 


timentt  inoulcaud.  Tory  would  farther  add+tkeith*y 
have  entered  into  an  arrangement  for  the  early  recep- 
tion of  the  most  popular  European  publication*, 
which  they  doubf  not  will  greatly  enhance  the  value 
of  the  work. 

V  A  new  volume  (VoJ.  3.)  wjll  comsnenre  on  the 
12th  of  November  next.  Persons  subscribing,  a  ill 
please  specify  whether  they  would  wish  the  preceding 
volumes  or  not  Published  every  Saturday  at  soar 
dollars  per  year  payable  Quarterly,  in  advance. 
BRODERICK  fc  RITTER, 
.     A  Jfo.l  Dey-strtd. 

Hew- York,  October,  1820. 

Demesik  Mamtfacturts^k  bonnet,  made  by  M isf 
Sophia  Woodhouse,  of  WeuWsfieuf ,  of  the  gram, 
commonly  called  spear-grass,  in  imitation  of  Leg- 
horns, was  exhibited  last  week,  at  the  Cattleshow,  at 
Hartford,  Con.  It  it  said  to  be  espial  in  fineness  to 
No.  58's  imported  from  Leghorn,  and  was  purchased 
at  auction,  by  a  gentleman  from  Philadelphia,  at 
thirty  dollars. 


MARRIED, 

On  Thursday  evening,  12th  inst.  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Brientnall,  Mr.  George  P.  Morris,  to  Miss  Jane 
Dobson,  both  of  this  city. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  18th  ia*L  by  me  Rev.  Dr. 
Kuypers,  William  D.  Smith  Esq.  of  Charleston  S.C. 
to  Miss  Sarah  King,  of  this  city. 

We  read  ia  history,  that  in  ancient  times, 

To  touch  a  monarch  wan  the  went  of  crime*; 

When  Princes,  JlTeMes>  Commons,  stood  in  ewe. 

Dreading  the  direful  mandate  of  the  law ; 

But  now-a-days,  'tis  no  uncommon  tiling, 

E'en  lor  a  Smith  to  oaar  off  a  MGmg. 

Same  day,  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Hibben,  to.  TVomes 
C.  Graham,  to  Msts  Ana  Smart,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Robert  Smart,  all  of  this  city. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  35th  inst- by  ibo  Roxr.ttr. 
Lnbegh,  Mr.  Nicholas  B.  Pcnibld,  to  Miss  Margaret 
Spies.— Oa  the  same  evening,  by  the  seme  Rev. 
gentleman,  Mr.  John  Shepherd,  to  Miss  Jane  Ma- 
ria Labagh,  all  of  this  city. 

At  Michilimaekiimfk,  on  the  lGtfa  iam.  Lmnt  Ming 
Valleau,of  the  U.  S.  army,  to  Mim  IMia  Bhtarhard, 
of  the  theatrical  corps. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  17th  inst.  ia  CfaimtOmreh, 
Middfetowa,  Cob.  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Noble,  Mr.  Fre- 
derick, Sheldon,  merchant  of  this  city,  to  Mint  Ma- 
ry Sebor,  daughter  of  Jacob  Sebor,  Esq.  of  Maddk- 
town. 


DIED, 

On  Wednesday  evening,  13th  inst.  Miss  Charlotte 
Baehr,  aged  SO  years,  daughter  of  Mr.  Christian 
Bacbr. 

Oa  Thursday,  19th  inst.  after  a  short  illness,  Mrs. 
Jeroleninn,  wile  of  Alexander  Jeroleman. 

On  Friday,  20th  inst.  Mr.  Enoch  M.  Sooth  wick, 
merchant,  of  this  city,  in  the  29tb  year  of  his  age. 

On  Saturday,  21st  inst.  of  a  lingering  illness,  *hicb 
she  bore  with  Christian  fortitude,  Margaret,  wife  oi 
Joseph  Board. 

Same  day,  of  a  lingering  illness,  Mrs.  Phcbe  Pier- 
point,  in  the  41st  year  of  her  age. 

At  New-Orleans,  on  the  18tb  ult.  Mr.  Charles  Car- 
pender,  late  of  this  city,  and  formerly  of  the  IS'e*  - 
York  Theatre. 

PRIMED  BY  BRODERICK  &  RITTER, 

No.  2  Dey -street,  New- York, 
To  wham  sill  communications  must  be  addressed  -— 
Terrnst  fosw  dollar*  per' year j  payable  quarterly  in  ad- 
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FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

THE  ABBOT. 
(Concluded  from  page  193.) 

On  their  journey  Magdalen  Graeme  ob- 
scurely hinted  that  she  herself  was  fore- 
doomed  by  hearen  to  perform  a  part  in 
the  important  duty  of  raising  up  the  church 
and  replacing  a  Catholic  Sovereign  on  the 
throne,  and  that  the  Abbess,  (who,  by  the 
by,  had  set  out  the  same  morning  with 
Catherine  Seyton,  for  Edinburgh,)  was  to 
be  her  coadjutor  in  the  task.  Roland  and 
his  grandmother  at  length  entered  the  Ha- 
tidome  of  St.  Mary's,  which  presented  a 
sorry  picture  of  the  enthusiastic  seal  of  the 
reformers,  and  at  the  same  time  a  striking 
emblem  of  the  decay  of  the  Catholic  cause 
in  Scotland.  A  short  journey,  after  enter- 
ing the  Halidome,  brought  them  to  the 
Monastery  itself,  the  exterior  of  which  still 
maintained  a  splendid  appearance;  al- 
though the  cells  and  apartments  for  the 
use  of  the  brethren,  bore  the  marks  of  ra- 
pine and  violence,  their  gar4«xs9  and  mag- 
nificent cloisters  were  all  dilapidated  and 
ruinous — and  a  view  of  the  whole  was  a 
theme  for  a  long  discourse,  by  Magdalen. 

After  arriving  at  the  door,  Magdalen 
ordered  Roland  to  "  knock  gently,"  and 
they  were  cautiously  admitted.  This  was 
partly  explained  after  entering,  for,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  other  fears,  the  fathers  were 
engaged  at  the  time  in  electing  a  successor 
to  Abbot  Eustatius,who  bad  recently  finish- 
ed his  course,  and  an  election  had  been  pro- 
hibited by  a  statute,  a  short  time  before. 
As  they  were  secretly  celebrating  a  solemn 
wiass  on  the  occasion  at  the  high  altar, 
they  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  con- 
fused clangour  without,  and  presently  by  a 
summons  at  the  gate,  for  admittance.  The 
prospect  of  martyrdom  was  the  first  idea 
that  occurred  to  Magdalen  Graeme,  and 
indeed,  it  appeared  to  be  a  sentiment  not 
far  from  the  rest  of  the  household,  who  ho- 
vered stand  Edward  Glendinning*  the  new- 
ly elected  Abbot,  in  great  consternation. 
EdwaAK  maintained  his  post  with  great 
dignity  and  composure,  and  ordered  the 
gates  to  be  unbarred.  They  were  in  part 
relieved  from  their  fright,  by  the  entrance 
<if  a  grotesque  crowd,  with  Adam  Wood 


cock  at  their  head,  men,  women,  and  chil- 1 
dren,  ludicrously  disguised  in  various  ha- ! 
bits.  It  was  intended  as  a  caricature  of 
the  ecclesiastical  orders  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  the  leader  was  stiled  the  Abbot 
of  Unreason.  It  was  a  licence  which  the 
church  tolerated,  and  even  connived  at,  in 
her  prosperous  days,  but  had  of  late  brought 
so  much  ridicule  upon  her  institutions,  that 
they  endeavoured  to  suppress  it  as  much 
as  possible.  The  eloquence  of  the  newly 
elected  Abbot,  however,  silenced  their 
scoffings,  and  they  were  about  to  disperse, 
when,  from  some  disrespect  offered  to  the 
superior,  Magdalen  could  no  longer  restrain 
her  feelings,  and  they  burst  forth*  in  a  par- 
oxysm of  rage.  The  mob  were  about  to 
bear  her  off  to  a  neighbouring  mill-pond, 
to  serve  her  as  they  did  witches  in  those 
days,  when  Roland  rushed  forward  and 
buried  his  dagger  in  the  bosom  of  the  mock 
Abbot;  befell,  as  all  supposed,  mortally 
wounded,  but  the  quantity  of  straw  and 
rags,  which  he  had  placed  between  his 
garments  and  his  body,  prevented  lr  from 
taking  effect — and  he  sprung  up  from  the 
floor,  calling  aloud,  "  A  miracle,  a  mira- 
cle, my  masters  ?  as  brave  a  miracle  as 
ever  was  wrought  in  the  kirk  of  Kenna- 
quhair.  And  I  charge  you,  my  masters, 
as  your  lawfully  chosen  Abbot,  that  you 
touch  no  one  without  my  command — You, 
wolf  and  bear,  will  guard  this  pragmatic 
youth,  but  without  hurting  him— And  you, 
reverend  brother,  will,  with  your  comrades, 
withdraw  to  your  cells;  for  our  conference 
has  ended  like  all  conferences,  leaving  each 
of  his  own  mind,  as  before ;  and  if  we  fight, 
both  you,  and  your  brethren,  and  the  kirk, 
will  have  the  worst  on't — Wherefore  pack 
up  your  pipes  and  begone." 

In  the  midst  of  their  carousing,  Sir  Hal- 
bert  Glendinning  appears  with  his  military 
retinue,  and  disperses  them.  This  affords 
an  opportunity  for  an  interview  with  Sir 
Halbert  and  his  brother,  which  is  replete 
with  feeling  and  sentiment.  Before  the 
knight  leaves  the  Abbey  he  takes  the  young 
page  under  bis  protection,  and  sends  him 
to  Edinburgh,  recommended  to  the  Regent 
of  the  kingdom,  Earl  Murray.  After  his 
arrival  in  the  capital,  Roland  engages  in  a 
broil  between  two  Scottish  nojriemen,  one 


of  whom  proved  to  be  Lord  Seyton,  Cathe* 
rine's  father.     The  name  of  Seyton  soon 
determined  him  which  side  to  take,  and  he 
came  off,  after  fortunately  rescuing  the  life  ( 
of  the  nobleman. 

Roland  has  a  number  of  strange  adven- 
ture* in  Edinburgh,  one  of  which  leads  him 
to  the  castle  of  the  lord  in  whose  cause  he 
had  been  fighting,  and  who  gives  him  a 
gold  chain,  as  a  token  of  his  friendship  and 
gratitude.  But  his  inconsiderate  rashness 
had  well  nigh  proved  fatal  to  him,  had  he 
not  been  timely  relieved  by  Catherine  Sey- 
ton, whom  he  had  recognized  in  the  street 
and  followed  into  the  castle.  She  passed 
hastily  through  the  hall  just  as  he  entered, 
and  whispered  htm  to  inquire  after  the 
health  of  Lord  Seyton,  who  had  been 
wounded. 

He  came  off  with  applause — and  asto- 
nishes Adam  Woodcock,  who  had  been  bis 
companion  from  the  castle  of  Avenel,  by 
a  display  of  the  costly  trinket  he  had  re- 
ceived. 

"  Now,  Ge**rfo1tf,»  says  Adas,  "thai 
thou  hast  either  stolen  it,  or  reft  it  by  vio- 
lence, for  otherwise,  I  wot  not  how  the 
devil  thou  couldst  compass  it.  I  have  been 
often  here,  ay,  for  months  at  an  end,  and 
no  one  gave  me  either  chain  or  medal." 

The  entrance  of  the  page  into  the  palace 
of  Holyrood,  and  his  interview  with  the 
Regent,  are  well  conducted,  and  Roland 
receives  orders  to  join  the  household  of 
Queen  Mary  Stuart,  then  in  confinement 
at  Lochleven  Castle.  The  interest  of  the 
page  had  been  engaged  in  her  behalf  by  a 
recital  of  her  sufferings,  from  Adam  Wood- 
cock ;  and  the  romantic  idea  he  entertain- 
ed of  her  beauty  was  not  disappointed, 
when  he  appeared  in  her  presence  at  the 
castle.  Her  rigorous  captivity  had  im- 
parted a  sorrowful  expression  to  her  fea- 
tures, and  Roland  knew  of  but  one  female 
that  appeared  half  so  interesting  to  him. 
This,  it  will  be  readily  supposed  was  Cath- 
erine Seyton,  whom  he  soon  ascertained  to 
be  an  inmate  of  the  castle,  and  an  attend- 
ant on  the  queen.  Catherine  retains  all 
her  liveliness  and  wit,  even  in  the  prison  of 
the  queen  whom  she  adores,  and  beguiles 
many  unhappy  hours  of  the  unfortunate 
princess,  not  unfrequently  at  the  expense 
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of  Roland*  Lady  Locbleven,  the  keeper 
of  the  castle,  had  been  beautiful  in  her 
youth ;  but  from  the  active  part  she  had 
taken  in  the  turbulent  affairs  of  the  day, 
she  had  become  morose  and  exceedingly 
illnatured,  and  not  unfrequently  insolent. 
The  Regent  Murray  was  her  son,  by  James 
V.  and  she  had  with  her  a  grandson  named 
George  Douglass.  The  sufferings  and 
loveliness  of  the  capti  ve  Queen,  had  wrought 
upon  bis  manly  feelings,  and  had  pro- 
duced in  his  heart  a  sentiment  something 
stronger  than  mere  sympathy.  Queen 
Mary  was  not  insensible  of  the  passion  she 
had  inspired,  and  George  Douglass  re- 
solved to  sacrifice  his  titles,  his  estates, 
and  the  favour  of  the  Regent,  and  his  fa- 
ther, to  his  honour  and  the  liberation  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  Roland,  from  his 
first  appearance  in  the  castle,  had  been  a 
favourite  and  confidant  of  the  Queen ;  but 
latterly,  he  had  contracted  an  intimacy 
with  a  reformed  preacher,  chaplain  to  the 
castle,  named  Elias  Henderson.  This  in- 
tercourse was  rather  disagreeable  to  the 
Queen,  who  was  a  zealous  Catholic,  as  it 
might  swerve  him  from  his  ancient  faith, 
and  consequently  she  withheld  her  confi- 
dence. This  proves  extremely  mortifying 
to  Roland,  and  he  determines  at  once  to 
leave  the  castle.  He  makes  his  determi- 
nation known  to  George  Douglass,  who 
places  serious  obstacles  in  bis  way,  .by  in- 
forming him  that  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  do 
so  without  the  consent  of  the  Regent;  but 
his  venturesome  disposition  was  not  likely 
to  stick  at  the  restraint,  had  not  an  inter- 
view with  Catherine  Seyton  occurred, 
which  at  once  shook  his  protestant  tenets, 
and  his  determination  to  escape.  It  was 
the  coolness  he  had  experienced  from  her, 
and  the  distance  at  which  he  was  held, 
made  bis  situation  insufferable.  The  in- 
terview appears  to  have  been  an  involun- 
tary burst  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  Cathe- 
rine, and  is  delineated  with  a  delicacy  not 
surpassed  by  any  of  the  author's  charac- 
ters. The  conversation  turns  upon  an  in- 
tended attempt  for  the  Queen's  liberty,  in 
which  the  constancy  of  the  page  is  called 
in  question. 

"  You  misconstrue  me  cruelly,"  said  the 
page,  "  yes,  Catherine,  most  cruelly— God 
knows  I  would  protect  this  poor  lady  at 
the  risk  of  my  life,  or  with  my  life ;  but 
what  cau  I  do,  what  can  any  one  do  for 
her?" 

«  Much  may  be  done— enough  may  be 


doue— all  may  be  done— if  men  will  be  but 
true  and  honourable,  as  Scottish  men  were 
in  the  days  of  Bruce  and  Wallace.  O, 
Roland !  from  what  an  enterprise  you  are 
now  withdrawing  your  heart  and  hand, 
through  mere  fickleness  and  coldness  of 
spirit  !" 

u  How  can  I  withdraw,"  said  Roland, 
"  from  an  enterprise  which  has  never  been 
communicated  to  me?— -Has  the  Queen, 
or  have  you,  or  has  any  one  communicated 
with  me  upon  any  thing  for  her  service 
which  I  have  refused  ?  Or  have  you  not, 
all  of  you,  held  me  at  such  distance  from 
your  counsels,  as  if  I  were  the  most  faith- 
less spy  since  the  days  of  Ganelon  ?" 

"  And  who,"  said  Catherine,  "  would 
trust  the  sworn  friend,  and  pupil,  and  com- 
panion, of  the  heretic  preacher,  Hender- 
son ?  ay— a  proper  tutor  you  have  chosen, 
instead  of  the  excellent  Ambrosius,  who  is 
now  turned  out  of  house  and  homestead,  if 
indeed  he  is  not  languishing  in  a  dungeon, 
for  withstanding  the  tyranny  of  Morton,  to 
whose  brother  the  temporalities  of  that 
noble  house  of  God  have  been  gifted  away 
by  the  Regent." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?"  said  the  page ;  "  and 
is  the  excellent  father  Ambrose  in  such  dis- 
tress ?» 

"  He  would  account  the  news  of  your  fell- 
ing away  from  the  faith  of  your  fathers," 
answered  Catherine,  "  a  worse  mishap 
than  aught  that  tyranny  can  inflict  on  him- 
self." 

"  But  why,"  said  Roland,  very  much 
moved,  "  should  you  suppose  that— that 
— that  it  is  with  me  as  you  say?" 

"  Do  you  yourself  deny  it  ?"  replied 
Catherine;  "  do  you  not  admit  that  you 
have  drank  the  poison  which  you  should 
have  dashed  from  your  lips  ?— Do  you  de- 
ny that  it  now  ferments  iu  your  veins,  if  k 
has  not  altogether  corrupted  the  springs  of 
life  ? — Do  you  deny  that  yon  have  your 
doubts,  as  you  proudly  term  them,  respect- 
ing what  popes  and  councils  have  declared  it 
unlawful  to  doubt  of? — Is  not  your  faith 
wavering,  if  not  overthrown  ?— Does  not 
the  heretic  preacher  boast  his  conquest  ?— 
Does  not  the  heretic  woman  of  this  prison- 
house  hold  up  thy  example  to  others?— 
Do  not  the  Queen  and  the  lady  Fleming 
believe  in  thy  felling  away  ?•— And  is  there 
any  except  one — yes  I  will  speak  it  out, 
and  think  as  lightly  as  you  please  of  my 
good  will— is  there  one  except  myself  that 
holds  even  a  lingering  hope  that  yon  may 


yet  prove  what  we  once  ail  believed  of 
you  ?" 

"  I  know  not,"  said  our  poor  page, 
much  embarrassed  by  the  view  which  was 
thus  presented  to  him  of  the  conduct  he 
was  expected  to  pursue,  and  by  a  person 
in  whom  he  was  not  the  less  interested  that 
so  long  a  residence  in  Locbleven  Castle, 
with  no  object  so  likely  to  attract  his  un- 
divided attention,  had  taken  place  since 
they  had  first  met — "  I  know  not  what 
you  expect  of  me,  or  fear  from  me.  I  was 
sent  hither  to  attend  Qneen  Mary,  and  to 
her  I  acknowledge  the  duty  of  a  servant 
through  life  and  death.  If  any  one  bad 
expected  service  of  another  kind,  I  was  not 
the  party  to  render  it.  I  neither  avow  nor 
disclaim  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed 
church. — Will  you  have  the  truth?  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  profligacy  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  has  brought  this  judgment 
on  their  own  heads,  and,  for  aught  I  know, 
it  may  be  for  their  reformation.  But,  for 
betraying  this  unhappy  Queen,  God  knows 
I  am  guiltless  of  the  thought.  Did  I  be- 
lieve worse  of  her,  than  as  her  servant  I 
wish — as  her  subject  I  dare  to  do— I  would 
not  betray  her— far  from  it — I  would  aid 
her  in  aught  which  could  tend  to  a  fair  trial 
of  her  cause." 

"  Enough !  enough !"  answered  Cathe- 
rine, clasping  her  hands  together ;  a  then, 
thou  wilt  not  desert  us  if  any  means  are- 
presented,  by  which  placing  our  royal  mis- 
tress at  freedom,  this  case  may  be  honestly, 
tried  betwixt  her  and  her  rebellious  sub* 
jects." 

«  Nay— but  fair  Catherine,"  replied  the 
page,  "  hear  but  what  the  Lord  of  Mur- 
ray said  when  he  sent  me  hither." 

"  Hear  but  what  the  devil  said;"  re- 
plied the  maiden,  «  rather  than  what  a 
false  subject,  a  false  brother,  a  false  coun- 
sellor, a  false  friend  said !  A  man  raised- 
from  a  petty  pensioner  on  the  crown's 
bounty,  to  be  the  couttsello»of  majesty, 
and  the  prime  distributer  of  the  bounties  of 
the  state;— one  with  whom  rank,  fortune, 
title,  consequence,  and  power,  all  grew  up 
like  a  mushroom,  by  the  mere  warm  good 
will  of  the  sister,  whom,  in  requital,  be 
hath  mewed  up  in  this  place  of  melan- 
choly seclusion— whom,  in  further  requi- 
tal, be  has  deposed,  and  whom,  if  hrdared, 
he  would  murder." 

"  I  think  not  so  ill  of  the  Earl  of  Mur- 
ray," said  Roland  Graeme ;  «  and  sooth  to 
speak,"  be  added;  with  a  slight  smile,  "  it 
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would  require  some  bribe  to  make  me  em- 
brace, with  firm  and  desperate  resolution, 
either  one  side  or  the  other." 

"  Nay,  if  that  is  all  replied  Catherine 
Seyton,  in  a  tone  of  enthusiasm,  "  you 
shall  be  guerdoned  with  prayers  from  op- 
pressed subjects — from  dispossessed  cler- 
gy— from  insulted  nobles — with  immortal 
praise  by  future  ages— with  eager  gratitude 
by  the  present — with  fame  on  earth,  and 
with  felicity  in  heaven — your  country  will 
thank  you — your  Queen  will  be  debtor  to 
you— you  will  achieve  at  once  the  highest 
from  the  lowest  degree  in  chivalry — all 
men  will  honour,  all  women  will  love  you 
.  — and  I,  sworn  with  you  so  early  to  the 
accomplishment  of  Queen  Mary's  freedom, 
wiJl — yes  I  will,  love  you  better  than  ever 
sister  loved  brother." 

"  Say  on — say  on,"  said  Roland,  kneel- 
ing on  one  knee,  and  taking  her  hand, 
which,  in  the  warmth  of  her  exhortation, 
Catherine  held  towards  him. 

"  Nay,"  said  she,  pausing,  "  I  have  al- 
ready said  too  much— far  too  much,  if  I 
prevail  not  with  you — far  too  little,  if  1  do, 
But  I  prevail,"  she  continued,  seeing  that 
the  countenance  of  the  youth  she  address- 
ed returned  the  enthusiasm  of  her  ow 
"  I  prevail ;  or  rather  the  good  cause  pre- 
vails, through  its  own  strength— thus  I  de- 
vote thee  to  it."    And  as  she  spoke,  she 
approached  her  finger  to  the  brow  of  the 
astonished  youth;  and,  without  touching 
it,  signed  the  cross  over  his  forehead — 
stooped  her  face  towards  him,  and  seemed 
to  kiss  the  empty  space  in  which  she  had 
traced  the  symbol ;  then  starting  up  and 
extricating  herself  from  his  grasp,  darted 
into  the  Queen's  apartment. 

"  Roland  Greme  remained  as  the  enthu- 
siastic maiden  had  left  him,  kneeling  on 
one  knee,  with  breath  withheld,  and  with 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  space  which  the  fairy 
form  of  Catherine  Seytoa  had  so  lately  oc- 
cupied. ».If  hjs  thoughts  were  not  of  un- 
mixed delight,  they  at  least  partook  of  that 
thrilling  and  intoxicating,  though  mingled 
sense  of  pain  and  pleasure,  the  most  over- 
powering which  life  offers  in  its  blended 
cup.  He  rose  and  retired  slowly ;  and  al» 
though  the  Chaplain,  Mr.  Henderson, 
preached  on  that  evening  his  best  sermon 
against  the  errors  of  popery,  1  would  not 
engage  that  he  was  followed  accurately 
through  the  train  of  his  reasouing  by  the 
young  proselyte,  with  a  view  to  whose  es- 
pecial benefit  he  had  handled  the  subject."  { 


In.  proportion  as  he  sunk  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  Queen,  he  gained  ground  with 
lady  Lochleven ;  and  he  was  intrusted  with 
an  embassy  of  importance  to  a  place  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  lake,  from  whore  the 
castle  stood.  He  there  meets  with  his 
grandmother,  in  the  character  of  a  sooth- 
sayer, who  upbraids  him  bitterly  for  his 
falling  off  from  the  faith ;  but  is  at  length 
satisfied,  by  Roland's  assurances  to  the 
contrary.  He  also  meets  with  father  Am- 
brosius,  clad  in  military  armour,  who  gives 
him  absolution,  and  he  returns  to  the  castle 
a  good  Catholic. 

By  degrees  he  regains  the  favour  of  the 
Queen  and  her  attendants,  and  is  admitted 
into  all  their  counsels,  and  plans  for  es- 
cape ;  not,  however,  until  George  Doug- 
lass had  failed  in  an  attempt  for  her  libe- 
ration, which  of  course  banished  him  the 
castle. 

Roland  was  now  their  only  dependance, 
and  he  firmly  resolved  to  achieve  some- 
thing, or  die  in  the  attempt.  During  his 
residence  at  Avenel  Castle  he  learnt  the 
use  of  a  forge,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of 
some  of  the  females,  contrived  to  make  a 
bunch  of  keys  so  nearly  resembling  the 
keys  of  the  castle,  which  were  surrendered 
every  night  to  lady  Lochleven,  that  by  dex- 
terously changing  them,  they  at  length  ef- 
fected their  escape,  with  the  assistance  of 
George  Douglass,  who  had- held  communi- 
cation with  the  castle  ever  since  his  banish- 
ment, and  of  Henry  Seyton,  a  twin  bro- 
ther of  Catherine.  They  were  conduct- 
ed to  the  mansion  of  Lord  Seyton,  and 
from  thence  were  on  their  way  to  Dum- 
barton, after  gathering  all  the  forces  the 
time  would  permit,  when  they  encountered 
the  Regent's  army,  near  Glasgow,  and  suf- 
fered a  dreadful  defeat. 

Henry  Seyton  was  dispatched  with  or- 
ders to  Lord  Seyton  from  the  Queen,  and 
in  a  little  while  after,  Roland  was  sent  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  the  probable  result 
of  the  battle.  He  placed  himself  behind  a 
bank,  screened  by  bushes  and  underwood, 
where  he  could  distinctly  see  the  move- 
ments of  the  respective  armies. 

"  The  strife  had  lasted  nearly  an  hour, 
the  strength  of  both  parties  seemed  ex- 
hausted, but  their  rage  was  unabated,  ami 
their  obstinacy  unsubdued,  when  Roland, 
who  turned  eye  and  ear  to  all  around  him, 
saw  a  column  of  men  at  arms,  headed  by 
a  few  horsemen,  wheel  round  the  base  of 
the  bank,  where  he  had  stationed  himself, 


and  levelling  their  long  lances,  attack  upon 
the  flank  of  the  Queen's  vanguard,  closely 
engaged  as  they  were  with  the  conflict  on 
their  front.  The  very  first  glance  showed 
him  that  the  leader  who  directed  this  move- 
ment, was  the  knight  of  Avenel,  his  an- 
cient master,  and  the  next  convinced  him 
that  its  effect  would  be  decisive.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  attack  of  fresh  and  unbroken 
forces  upon  the  flank  of  those  already  wea- 
ried with  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle,  was 
indeed,  instantaneous. 

"  The  column  of  the  assailants,  which 
had  hitherto  shown  one  dark,  dense,  and 
united  line  of  helmets,  surmounted  with 
plumage,  was  at  once  broken  and  hurled 
in  confusion  down  the  hill,  which  they  had 
so  long  endeavoured  to  gain.  In  vain 
were  the  leaders  seen  calling  upon  their 
followers  to  stand  to  the  combat,  and  per- 
sonally resisting  when  all  resistance  was 
evidently  vain.  They  were  slain,  or  felled 
to  the  earth,  or  hurried  backwards  by  the 
mingled  tide  of  flight  and  pursuit.  What 
were  Roland's  feelings  on  beholding  the 
rout,  and  feeling  that  all  that  remained  for 
him  was  to  turn  bridle,  and  endeavour  to 
insure  the  safety  of  the  Queen's  person.— 
Yet,  keen  as  his  grief  and  shame  might  be, 
they  were  both  forgotten,  when,  almost 
close  beneath  the  bank  which  he  occupied, 
he  saw  Henry  Seyton  forced  away  from  his 
own  party  in  the  tumult,  covered  with  dust 
and  blood,  and  defending  himself  despe- 
rately against  several  of  the  enemy  who 
had  gathered  around  him,  attracted  by  his 
gay  armour.  Roland  paused  not  a  mo- 
ment, but  pushing  his  steed  down  the  bank, 
leaped  him  amongst  the  hostile  party,  dealt 
three  or  four  blows  amongst  them,  which 
struck  down  two,  and  made  the  rest  stand 
aloof,  then  reaching  Seyton  bis  hand,  he 
exhorted  him  to  seize  fast  on  his  horse's 
mane. 

"  We  live  or  die  together  this  day," 
said  he;  "  keep  but  fast  hold  till  we  are 
out  of  the  press,  and  then  my  horse  is 
yours." 

"  Seyton  heard  and  exerted  his  remain- 
ing strength,  and  by  their  joint  efforts,  Ro- 
land brought  him  out  of  danger,  and  be- 
hind the  spot  from  whence' he  had  witness- 
ed the  disastrous  conclusion  of  the  fight. 
But  no  sooner  were  they  under  shelter  of 
the  trees,'  than  Seyton  let  go  bis  hold,  and 
in  spite  of  Roland's  efforts  to  support  him, 
fell  at  length  on  the  turf,  '  Cumber  your- 
self no  more  with  me,'  be  said  j  '  this  is  my 
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first  apd  my  last  battle— and  I  have  already 
s.een  too  much  of  it  to  wish  to  see  the  close 
— Hasten  to  sare  the  Queen— and  com- 
mend me  to  Catherine— she  will  never 
more  be  mistaken  for  me  nor  1  for  her— 
the  last  sword-stroke  has  made  an  eternal 
distinction.' 

"  Let  me  aid  you  to  my  horse,  and  you 
may  yet  be  saved — I  can  find  my  own  way 
on  foot — turn  but  my  horse's  head  west- 
ward, and  he  will  carry  you  fleet  and  easy 
as  the  wind." 

"  I  will  never  mount  steed  more/'  said 
the  youth ;  "  farewell— I  love  thee  better 
dying?  than  ever  I  thought  to  have  done 
while  in  life — I  would  that  old  man's  blood 
were  not  on  my  hand — SancU  Benedicite, 
§ra  pro  me — Stand  not  to  look  on  a  dying 
man,  but  haste  to  save  the  Queen." 

"  These  words  were  spoken  with  the  last 
efibrt  of  a  dying  man's  voice,  and  scarce 
they  uttered  ere  the  speaker  was  no 
They  recalled  Roland  to  the  sense 
of  the  duty  which  lie  had  well  nigh  for- 
gotten, but  they  did  not  reach  his  ears 
alone. 

"  The  Queen — where  is  the  Queen  ?" 
said  Halbert  Glendinning,  who,  followed 
by  three  or  four  horsemen,  appeared  at 
this  instant.  Roland  made  no  answer,  but 
turning  his  horse,  and  confiding  in  his 
speed,  gave  hkn  at  once  rein  and  spur,  and 
rode  over  height  and  hollow  towards  the 
castle  of  Crookstone.  More  heavily  arm- 
ed, and  mounted  upon  a  horse  of  less 
speed,  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning  followed 
with  couched  lance,  calling  out  as  he  rode, 
"  Sir,  with  the  holly-branch,  halt,  and 
show  your  right  to  bear  that  badge — fly 
not  thus  cowardly,  nor  dishonour  the  cog- 
nisance thou  deservest  not  to  wear — Halt, 
sir,  coward,  or  by' Heaven,  I  will  strike 
thee  with  my  lance  on  the  back,  and  slay 
thee  like  a  dastard — I  am  the  knight  of 
Avenel — I  am  Halbert  Glendinning." 

"  But  Roland,  who  had  no  purpose  of  en- 
countering his  old  master,  and  who  besides 
knew  the  Queen's  safety  depended  on  his 
making  the  best  speed  he  could,  answered 
not  a  word  to  the  defiances  and  reproaches 
which  Sir  Halbert  continued  to  throw  out 
against  him  5  but  making  the  best  use  of 
bis  spurs,  rode  yet  harder  than  before,  and 
had  gained  about  a  hundred  yards  before 
his  pursuer,  when  coming  near  to  the  yew- 
tree  where  lie  had  left  the  Queen,  he  saw 
them  already  getting  to  horse,  and  cried 
out  as  loud  as  he  could,  "  Foes !  foes  !— 


Ride  for  it,  fair  ladies— Brave  gentlemen, 
do  your  devoir  to  protect  them." 

So  saying,  he  wheeled  his  horse,  and, 
avoiding  the  shock  of  Sir  Halbert  Glen- 
dinning, charged  one  of  his  followers,  who 
was  nearly  on  a  line  with  him,  so  rudely 
with  his  lance,  that  he  overthrew  horse 
and  man.  He  then  drew  his  sword  and 
attacked  the  second,  while  the  black  man- 
at-arms,  throwing  himself  in  the  way  of 
Glendinning,  they  charged  each  other  so 
fiercely,  that  both  horses  were  overthrown, 
and  the  riders  lay  rolling  on  the  plain. — 
Neither  was  able  to  arise,  for  the  black 
horseman  was  pierced  through  and  through 
the  body  with  Glendiiming's  lance,  and  the 
knight  of  Avenel,  oppressed  with  the  weight 
of  his  own  horse,  and  sorely  bruised  be- 
sides, seemed  in  little  better  plight  than 
him  whom  he  had  mortally  wounded. 

"  Yield  thee,  Sir  Knight  of  Avenel,  res- 
cue or  no  rescue,"  said  Roland,  who  had 
put  a  second  antagonist  out  of  condition  to 
combat. 

"  I  may  not  chose  but  yield,"  said  Sir 
Halbert, "  since  I  can  no  longer  fight,  but 
it  shames  me  to  speak  a  word  to  a  coward 
like  thee." 

u  Call  me  not  coward,"  said  Roland, 
helping  his  prisoner  to  rise,  "  but*  for  old 
kindness  at  thy  hand,  and  yet  more  at  thy 
lady's,  I  bad  met  thee  as  a  man  should." 

"  The  favourite  page  of  my  wife !"  said 
Sir  Halbert,  astonished ;  "  ah !  wretched 
boy,  I  have  heard  of  tby  treason  at  Loch- 
leven." 

"  Reproach  him  not,  my  brother,"  said 
the  Abbot,  "  he  was  but  an  agent  in  the 
hands  of  Heaven." 

"  To  horse,  to  horse !"  said  Catherine 
Seyton  5  "  mount  and  be  gone,  or  we  are 
all  lost.  I  see  our  gallant  army  flying  for 
many  a  league — To  horse,  my  Lord  Abbot 
— To  horse,  Roland — My  gentle  liege,  to 
horse ;  ere  this,  we  should  have  ridden  a 
mile." 

"  Look  on  these  features,"  said  Mary, 
pointing  to  the  dying  knight,  who  had  been 
unhelmed  by  some  compassionate  hand  ; 
"  look  there,  and  tell  me  if  she  who  ruins 
all  who  love  her,  ought  to  fly  a  foot  far- 
ther to  save  her  wretched  life." 

"  The  reader  must  have  long  anticipated 
the  discovery,  which,  perhaps,  her  feelings 
had  made  before  her  eyes.  It  was  the  fea- 
tures of  the  unhappy  George  Douglas,  on 
which  death  was  stamping  his  mark. 

"  Look— look  at  him  well,"  said  the 


Queen,  "  thus  hat  it  been  with  all  who 
loved  Mary  Stuart— The  royalty  of  Fran- 
cis, the  wit  of  Chatelet,  the  power  and 
gallantry  of  the  gay  Gordon,  the  melody 
of  Rizsio,  the  portly  form  and  youthful 
grace  of  Darnley,  the  bold  address  and 
courtly  manners  of  Bothwell— and  now 
the  deep-devoted  passion  of  the  noble 
Douglas— nought  could  save  them — they 
looked  on  the  wretched  Mary,  and  to  have 
loved  her  was  crime  enough  to  deserve 
early  death.  No  sooner  had  the  victim 
formed  a  kind  thought  of  me,  than  the  poi- 
soned cup,  the  axe  and  block,  the  dagger, 
the  mine,  were  ready  to  punish  him  for 
casting  away  affection  on  such  a  wretch  as 
I  am.— Importune  me  not— I  will  fly  no 
farther — I  can  die  but  once,  and  I  will  die 
here." 

"  While  she  spoke,  her  tears  fell  rest  on 
the  face  of  the  dying  man,  who  continued 
to  fix  his  eyes  on  her  with  an  eagerness  of 
passion,  which  death  itself  could  hardly 
subdue. — *  Mourn  not  for  me/  he  said 
faintly,  '  but  care  for  your  own  safety — I 
die  a  Douglas,  and  I  die  pitied  by  Mary 
Stuart !" 

The  Queen,  after  this  disastrous  event, 
took  the  fatal  resolution  of  flying  to  Eng- 
land, upon  the  faith  of  Elisabeth.  Roland 
was  declared  to  be  the  legitimate  son  of 
Julian  Avenel,  and  the  child  whom  Sir 
Halbert  Glendinning  had  preserved  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  of  course,  of  noble 
blood,  and  the  next  akin  to  lady  Avenel. 
Catherine  Seyton  sallowed  the  Queen  into 
England,  but  after  two  years'  residence 
with  her  unhappy  mistress,  "  was  dis- 
missed, upon  her  being  subjected  to  closer 
restraint  than  had  been  at  first  exercised. 
She  returned  to  her  father's  house,  and  as 
Roland  was  acknowledged  for  the  succes- 
sor and  lawful  heir  of  the  ancient  bouse  of 
Avenel,  greatly  increased  as  the  estate  was 
by  the  providence  of  Sir  Halbert  Glendin- 
ning, there  occurred  no  objections  to  the 
;  match  on  the  part  of  her  family. 

"  They  were  united,  and  the  White  La- 
dy, whose  apparition  had  been  infrequent 
when  the  House  of  Avenel  seemed  verging 
to  extinction,  was  seen  to  sport  by  her 
haunted  well,  with  a  cone  of  gold  around 
her  bosom  as  broad  as  the  baldric  of  an 
earl." 

RALPH. 


1  lie  misfortune  of  the  most  learned,  is 
not  to  know  that  they  are  ignorant  of 
what  they  cannot  know. 
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BEGGAR  ON  XE1TH  WALK. 

Not  many  years  ago,  a  young  man,  in 
the  mercantile  line,  having  occasion  to  go 
frequently  between  Edinburgh  and  Leith, 
was  in  the  habit  of  giving  charity  to  a  poor 
nan  that  stood  generally  near  the  middle  of 
Leith  Walk.     Upon  the  young  man  not 
giving  the  poor  man  money  as  formerly, 
one  day,  when  nobody  happened  to  be 
passing,  the  poor  man  said,  "  Pray,  young 
man,  has  any  misfortune  happened  to  you, 
that  you  have  not  of  late  given  me  sixpence 
as  usual."      The  young  man  confessed 
there  had.     The  poor  man  then  whisper- 
ed, specifying  the  number,  "  Call  for  Mr. 
B ,  at  the  head  of  Leith  Walk,  to- 
morrow, or  any  eveuing  at  eight,  and  you 
will  hear  of  something  to  your  advantage." 
The  young  man  smiled  at  this,  and  had  no 
intention  of  attending;  however,  as  his  cu- 
riosity was  roused,  he  thought  there  could 
be  no  great  barm  in  calling  at  the  poor 
man's  house.    Upou  touching  the  knocker, 
a  neat  servant  opened  the  door,  and  usher- 
ed him  into  the  parlour,  where  the  old 
man,  to  whom  he  had  given  many  a  six- 
pence, was  sitting  in  an  elegant  elbow 
chair  at  the  one  side  of  a  good  fire,  and 
Mrs.  B  in  one  of  the  same  kind  at  the 

other.  Upon  the  young  man's  entering, 
Mr.  B-  ,  dressed  in  an  elegant  wig,  and 
a  suit  of  neat  brown  clothes,  though  a  lit- 
tle old  fashioned,  rose,  and,  bowing,  de- 
siied  him  to  sit  down,  saying  he  was  glad 
to  see  him.     When  Mrs.  B—  retired, 

which  she  soon  did,  Mr.  B rose,  went 

to  a  drawer,  and  taking  from  thence  a  two- 
hundred  pound  note,  put  into  the  young 


but  a  stout  young  fellow,  with  a  similar  |j  coach,  and  if  he  is  not  discharged,  may 
basket,  by  degrees  jostled  me  out  of  that  ij  break  our  necks;*  <  Aye,'  says  my  Lord, 
place;  after  which,  I  took  up  my  station  || '  is  poor  John  sick  ?  alas,  I  am  sorry  for 
where  you  daily  see  me,  and  where  I  have  " 
collected  some  thousands  of  pounds.  The 
young  man  called  some  evenings  after,  and 
found  the  old  couple  as  formerly,  with  the 

addition  of  Miss  B ,  their  daughter, 

and  only  child,  a  fine,  modest,  accomplish- 
ed young  woman,  about  seventeen  yeare  of 
age,  just  returned  from  the  boarding-school 
at  Musselburgh.  The  young  man  having 
been  highly  pleased  with  the  prudence,  ap- 


pearance, and  amiable  conduct  of  this 
young  lady,  at  length  obtained  her  con- 
sent, and  married  her;  and,  having  re- 
trieved his  losses,  which  were  much  less 
than  he  once  supposed,  he  found  himself 
extremely  happy.  The  only  inconven- 
ience attending  his  new  state  was,  the  diffi- 
culty of  hindering  Mr.  B from  put 

ting  on  old  tattered  clothes  above  his  ordi 
nary  apparel,  and  going  out  a  begging, 
which  he  sometimes  did,  notwithstanding 
all  they  could  do  to  prevent  it 


man's  hand,  saying,  "  Sir,  I  have  been 
often  obliged  to  you,  nay,  more  so  than  to 
any  that  passed.  You  are  welcome  to 
this ;  and,  if  you  think  it  will  be  of  any 
use  to  you,  upon  calling  for  me  any  eve- 
ning at  this  hour,  you  may  have  more." — 
The  young  man,  looking  at  the  note,  was 
surprised ;  but-was  prevailed  upon  to  put 
it  into  his  pocket,  and  was  asked  to  stay  to 
supper,  which  he  did.  Mr.  B—  added, 
"  I  have  nobody  to  care  for  but  myself 
and  Mrs.  B— .  My  girl  is  provided  for. 
You  must  not  be  angry  with  roe.  Having 
got  the  habit  of  begging,  I  cannot  give  it 
over.  I  have  been  three  times  prevailed 
upon  to  do  this,  but  always  found  myself 
unhappy.  I  made  four  thousand  pounds 
by  selling  gingerbread  in  the  Parliament 
Close,  where  people  pass  to  and  from  the 
courts  of  law,  with  a  basket  on  my  arm :  J 


EARL  OF  PEMBROKE. 

The  late  Earl  of  Pembroke  who  had 
many  good  qualities,  but  always  persisted 
inflexibly  in  his  own  opinion,  which,  as 
well  as  his  conduct,  was  often  very  singu- 
lar, thought  of  an  expedient  to  prevent  the 
exhortations   and    importunities  of  those 
about  him.      This  was  to  feign  himself 
deaf;  and  under  pretence  of  hearing  very 
imperfectly,  be  would  always  form  his  an- 
swer, not  by  what  was  really  said  to  him, 
but  by  what  he  desired  to  have  said. — 
Among  other  servants  was  one  who  had 
lived  with  him  from  a  child,  and  served 
him  with  great  fidelity  and  affection,  till  at 
length  he  became  his  coachman.      This 
mau  by  degrees  got  a  habit  of  drinking,  for 
which  his  lady  often  desired  that  he  might 
be  dismissed.     My  Lord  always  answered, 
'  Yes,  indeed,  John  is  an  excellent  servait.' 
*  I  say,'  replied  the  lady,  c  that  he  is  con- 
tinually drunk,  and  desire  that  he  may  be 
turned  off.'     l  Aye/  said  his  Lordship,  *  he 
has  lived  with  me  from  a  child,  and  as  you 
say,  a  trifle  of  wages  should  not  part  us, 
John,  however,  one  evening,  as  he  was 
driving  from  Kensington,  overturned  his 
lady  in  Hyde  Park;  she  was  not  much 
hurt,  but  when  she  came  home  she  began 
to  rattle  the  Earl.     '  Here,'  says  she,  '  is 
that  beast  John,  so  drunk  that   he  can 
scarcely  stand;   he  has  overturned  the 


him.'    '  I  am  complaining,'  says  my  lady, 
'  that  he  is  drunk,  and  has  overturned  me.' 
i  Aye/  answered  his  Lordship, '  to  be  sure 
he  has  behaved  very  well,  and  shall  have 
proper  advice.'    My  lady  finding  it  hope- 
less to  remonstrate,  went  away  in  a  pet ; 
and  my  lord  having  ordered  John  into  his 
presence,  addressed  him  very  coolly  in 
these  words:  <  John,  you  know  I  have  a 
regard  for  you,  and  as  long  as  you  behave 
well  you  shall  be  taken  care  of  in  my  fami- 
ly ;  my  lady  tells  me  you  are  taken  ill,  and 
indeed  I  see  that  you  can  hardly  stand;  go 
to  bed,  and  I  will  take  care  that  you  have 
proper  advice.'    John  being  thus  dismis- 
sed, was  taken  to  bed,  where,  by  his  Lord- 
ship's order,  a  large  blister  was  put  upon, 
his  head,  another  between  his  shoulders, 
and  sixteen  ounces  of  blood  taken  from  his 
arm.    John  found  himself  next  morning 
in  a  woful  plight,  and  was  soon  acquainted 
with  the  whole  process,  and  the  reasons 
upon  which  it  was  commenced.    He  had 
no  remedy,  however,  but  to  submit,  for  he 
would  rather  have  incurred  as  many  more 
blisters  than  lose  his  place.     My  Lord  sent 
very  formally  twice  a  day  to  know  how  he 
was,  and  frequently  congratulated  my  lady 
upou  John's  recovery,  whom  he  directed 
to  be  fed  only  with  water  gruel,  and  to  have 
no  company  but  an  old  nurse.     In  about  a 
week,  John  having  constantly  sent  word 
that  he  was  well,  my  Lord  thought  fit  to 
understand  the  messenger,  and  said,  <  he 
was  extremely  glad  to  hear  that  the  fever 
had  left  him,  and  desired  to  see  him.' — 
When  John  came  in,  c  Weil,  John/  says  he, 
'  I  hope  this  bout  is  over.'     *  Ah,  my 
Lord/  says  John,  '  I  humbly  ask  your 
j  Lordship's  pardon,  and  I  promise  never 
to  commit  the  same  fault  again.'    6  Aye, 
aye/  says  my  Lord,  <  you  are  right,  no- 
body ean  prevent  sickness,  and    if  you 
should  be  sick  again,  John,  1  shall  sle  it, 
though  perhaps  you  should  not  complain, 
and  I  promise  you  shall  always  have  the 
same  advice,  and  the  same  attendance  that 
you  have  had  now.'    c  God   bless  your 
Lordship/  says  John,  *  I  hope  there  will 
be  no  need.'    '  So  do  I  too/  says  his  Lord- 
ship, '  but  as  long  as  you  do  your  duty  to 
me,  never  fear,  I  shall  do  mine  to  you.' 


A  man  had  better  be  poisoned  in  his 
blood  than  in  his  principles. 
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As  Sung  at  the  New-York  Concerts  by  Mrs.  French,  with  distinguished  approbation. 


The  Music  Vj  Chai\e&  £.  Both. 
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Thou  art    mine,  Rose  of  Love,  thou  art        mine,        In  my     iwart  thou  art   planted    for        e-ver;  There  the 
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best  of    af  -  fections  shall  round  thee  entwine,  As  the    elm    is    enclos'd     in  th'  embrace  of  the  vine.  Which  is 
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never  relinquished  no        never.  Which  is    never       re  -  linquish'd,  no      never.  Rose  of  Love,  Rose  of  Love  thou  art 
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mine.    In  my  heart  thou  art   planted    for     e  -  ver.  Rose  of  Love !  Rose  of  Love !  thou  art  mine.     Rose     of 
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thou  art  mine. 
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Second  Yeise. 

Thou  art  planted  here  ne'er  to  decay, 

From  my  heart  nought  thy  beauties  can  sever ; 
And  should  tears,  like  bright  dew-drops  at  dawn  of  the  day, 
Empearl  thy  sweet  bloom,  I  will  kiss  them  away, 
For  thou  ne'er  shalt  know  sorrow — no,  never. 

Rose  of  Love  I  Rose  of  Love !  thou  art  mine,  &e. 
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POETRY. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  OABlgET. 

RETURNING  FROM  AN  EVENING'S  PARTY 
OF  YOUNG  FRIENDS. 

While  silence  and  slumber  creation  pervaded, 

And  Luna  rode  high  in  the  zenith  of  night ; 
The  glimmering  stars  from  her  presence  receded, 

And  mists  interjacent  shut  distance  from  sight'; — 
•The  keen  breath  of  winter,  was  blowing  severe!)', 

And  chill'd  was  my  visage,  exposed  to  the  blast; 
Yet  on  as  I  wancler'd,  my  bosom  held  dearly, 

The  fond  recollection  of  joys  that  were  past ! 
I  dwelt  with  delight  on  the  charms  of  the  evening, 

Which  now  had  gone  past,  leaving  pleasure  behind,. 
And  re-feh  the  joy,  that  I  felt  in  receiving 

The  smites  of  my  friends  who  were  gen'rous  and 
kind. 
Thus,  with  fondness  I  mus'd  till  my  bosom,  high 
swelling 

With  rapture  romantic,  augmented  to  pain, 
Felt  a  joy !— but  alas !  of  that  joy  there's  no  telling ; 

O !  when  shall  my  heart  feel  such  pleasure  again  ? 
G.  or  Nsw-Jjebsst. 


LAND'S  END. 
Bt  S.  Woobworth. 

The  gale  was  propitious,  all  canvass  was  spread 

As  swift  through  the  water  we  glided,  [shed, 

And  the  tear-drop  yet  glisten'd  which  friendship  had 

Though  the  pang  whence  it  sprang  had  subsided. 
Fast  faded  in  distance  each  object  we  knew, 

As  the  shores  which  we  lov'd  were  retiring, 
And  the  last  grateful  object  which  linger'd  in  view, 

Was  the  beacon  on  Land's  end  aspiring. 

Ah  !  here,  I  exclaim 'd,  is  an  emblem  of  life, 

For  'tis  but  a  turbulent  ocean, 
Where  passion  with  reason  is  ever  at  strife, 

While  our  frail  little  barks  are  in  motion. 
The  haven  of  infancy,  calm  and  serene, 

We  leave  in  the  distance  retiring, 
While  Memory  lingers  to  gaze  on  some  scene, 

Like  the  beacon  on  Land's  end  aspiring. 

O  may  I  be  careful  to  steer  by  that  chart, 

Which  Wisdom  in  mercy  has  given, 
And  true,  like  the  needle,  this  tremulous  heart, 

Be  constantly  .pointing  to  Heaven. 
Thus  safely  with  tempests  and  billows  I'll  cope, 

And  find,  (when  at  last  they're  subsiding) 
On  Che  Lands  end  of  life  is  a  beacon  of  hope, 

To  the  harbour  of  happiness  guiding. 


FOR  THE  LADIX9'  LITE  OAR*  CARMXT. 

TO  ECCE  HOMO. 
By  M'Dohald  Clause, 

**'  For  Mirth  like  ours  is  not  J)ivUie.'' 

J  tloni  like  that  sentence,  my  singular  friend, 
It  savours  too  much  of  the  furnace  for  me; 

Yet  I'll  not  in  a  phthisical  quarrel  contend, 
But  leave  niuilled  fame  to  Lord  Byron  and  thee. 

Yet,  believe  me — I'm  plcas'd  with  his  Lordship's 
conceits, 

When  the  pure  Sabbath  bullion  of  genius  is  there ; 
But  my  soul  spurns  embaln'd  immorality's  sweetsv 

And  the  saturnine  sparks  of  deceitful  despair. 


Ob,  I  would  not  be  thought  like  Lord  Byron,  for 
worlds — 

My  wishes  would  soar  to  a  holier  renown, 
Than  that  of  corrupting  poor  innocent  girls, 

And  treading  the  blooms  of  Christianity  down. 

For  the  spirit  that  gleams  in  voluptuous  crime, 

And  dazzles  where  guihy  enchantments  are  cast- 
Its  dishonourable  glory  may  hold  for  a  time, 
But  the  wreath  oi  impiety  never  can  last. 

I  would  not  buy  the  garland  on  Shakspeare's  vain  urn, 

If  thereby  one  virtuous  feeling  must  pine- 
Though  my  thoughts  may  ferment,  and  my  visions 
may  burn, 
Yet  long  may  the  comforts  of  religion  be  mine. 

Then  presume  not  to  class  me  with  Byron  and  Blame, 
A  Republican  poet  can  never  degrade 

His  country  by  griping  tho  laurel  of  shame, 
And  mingling  with  aught  splendid  infamy  made. 

FOE  THE  LADIES*  LITERARY  CABIHET. 

WHERE  ARE  THEY? 

Did  you  see  the  red  flash  that  impetuously  stream'd, 

And  quiver'd  along  the  blue  heaven  ? 
And  did  you  not  mark  how  it  vividly  gleam'd 

With  lustre  celestially  given. 

Did  you  hear  the  wild  breeze  that  was  wantonly 
playing, 

As  it  shook  forth  Up  row's  perfume  ? 
And  did  you  not  sea  it  o'er  the  peach  blossom  straying, 

Inhaling  the  breath  of  its  bloom. 

Didyou  see  the  rude  stream  that  was  furiously  gushing, 
When  foaming  it  o'er  the  cataract  fell? 

And  did  you  not  mark  it  tempestuously  rushing, 
As  It  serpentina  through  the  deep  delL 

And  did  you  not  know  that  my  young  hope-sparkling 
days, 
Were  ting'd  with  love's  langoar  benign  ?    . 
And  that  she  who  shed  round  me  its  beamful  mild 
rays, 
I  priz'd  as  a  gem  of  the  mine. 

Ob!  that  flash  though  k  bicker'd  with  meteor's  glare, 

And  ilium in'd  the  arch  of  the  sky  j 
Yet  its  bright  gleams  hath  not  left  a  trace  on  the  air ; 

No,  not  a  tint  meets  the  desolate  eye. 

Oh!  the  wild  breeze  that  murmur'd  o'er  each  trem- 
bling leaf, 

Has  flitted  adown  the  dark  glen ; 
It  mourn 'd  like  the  sad  heart  that  can  find  no  relief, 

That  breeze  shall  return— no,  never  agen. 

Oh!  the  gay  dancing  stream  with  its  foamy-capt 
billow, 

Has  rush'd  to  embrace  the  green  ocean ; 
Each  high  curling  wave  then  was  made  its  glad  pillow, 

And  rock'd  it  wkh  gentle  commotion. 

Oh !  the  bright  beams  of  love,  which  once  gilded  my 
youth, 
Tint  by  lint  slowly  faded  away ; 
She  I  priz'd  turn'd  apostate  to  love  and  to  troth, 
My  hope-spangles  of  youth— —where  are  they? 
S.  of  New-York. 

u  This  splendid  dress  was  made  for  me," 
Cries  Sugar  Plum,  the  saucy  cit ; 

Observers  answer— "  That  may  be, 
"  But  you  were  never  made  for  it.'1 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  4, 1820. 

TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  present  number  of  the  Cabinet  completes  tie 
second  volume.  Those  persons  who  contemplate  dis- 
continuing their  paper,  will  please  give  notice  at  the 
office  before  the  expiration  of  two  weeks,  after  the 
publication  of  this  number,  as  after  that  time,  the}* 
will  be  charged  one  quarter. 

We  have  before  mentioned  an  arrangement  enter- 
ed into  on  our  part,  for  receiving  the  most  popular 
English  publication,  which  will  doubtless  prove  a  re- 
spectable source  of  amusement  and  instruction,  to  oar 
readers.  We  also  propose  to  publish  in  weekly  Bom- 
bers, the  novels  of  Charles  Brackden  Brown.  It  it 
probable  we  will  commence  with  Wieland  in  the  nest 
number. 

EUTERPEIAD 

OR  MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCER. 

A  Periodical  Paper  has  been  published  in  Boston  since 
April,  1820,  exclusively  devoted  to  the  ttifusumcf 
Musical  Information. 

It  embraces  a  general  history  of  music  from  the 
earliest  ages,' and  is  intended  to  record  the  transac- 
tions of  musical  societies— Review  new  musical  works 
— Furnish  biographical  memoirs  of  eminent  musical 
men — Correspondence — Anecdotes  of  music  and  let- 
ters instructive  aud  interesting  upon  every  branch  of 
the  musical  science — Improvements  in  musical  instru- 
ments, and  a  compilation  of  a  register  of  musical 
transactions — Select  poetry  that  may  appear  calcu- 
lated for  musical  adaptation,  fee.  be. 

With  such  intentions  it  is  conceived  every  topic  of 
interest,  personal  and  general,  vocal  and  instrumen- 
tal will  be  embraced— To  what  extent  information 
may  be  obtained  in  the  incipient  stage  of  our  enter- 
prize,  we  will  not  presume  to  promise,  but  by  a  dear 
exposition  of  our  objects,  we  show  the  scope  and 
range  of  our  intentions;  and  while  we  entreat  the 
voluntary  aid  of  those  who  may  possess  the  talents  we 
covet,  we  at  the  same  time  engage  to  omit  no  effort 
of  our  own  to  fulfil  expectation,  we  hope,  however,  to 
be  indebted  to  the  geuerous  contributions  of  scientific 
ability  than  U>  our  own  labours.  We  therefore  con- 
clude with  a  promise,  that  our  abilities  such  as  they 
are,  shall  be  exerted  to  their  utmost,  in  the  service  of 
the  public,  in  the  support  of  the  profession,  and  in  the 
propagation  of  all  that  may  appear  to  us  to  illustrate 
and  exalt  the  science. 

The  Euterpeiad  is  published  every  Satan/ay,  at 
Two  Dollars  Fifty  Cents  Per  Annum  payable  half 
yearly  in  advance.  Every  fourth  number  contains  a 
fashionable  song— Air  with  variation— Waltz,  March, 
or  Dance,  upon  an  extra  sheet  arranged  for  the  Piano 
Forte. 

Persons  in  the  country  who  procure  ten  subscribers 
will  receive  a  file  of  papers  gratis.  Regular  files,  or 
extra  numbers  may  be  had  by  applying  to  the  editor, 
at  the  Frauklin  Music  Warehouse,  No.  6  Milk-street, 
Boston— or  at  the  Euterpeiad  Office— No,  19,  Mcr- 
chant's-Row. 

JOHN  R.  PARKER,  Editor. 

O"  Subscriptions  received  at  this  office. 


DIED, 

In  the  village  of  Newburgn,  on  the  10th  ult.  Mrs. 

Margaret  Gourlay,  a  respectable  inhabitant  of  that 

place,  aged  66  years,  4  months,  much  lamented,  us 

site  was  universally  esteemed.    Her  bereaved  family 

. '  will  long  mourn  her  loss. 
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WIKLAND; 

OR  THE  TRANSFORMATION. 

An  American  Tale. 

BY  ftHAftUCS  BBOCKDBH  BROWH» 

CHAPTER  I. 

I  peel  little  reluctance  in  complying  with 
your  request.  You  know  not  fully  die 
came  of  my  sorrows.  You  are  a  stranger 
to  the  depth  of  my  distresses.  Hence  your 
efforts  at  consolation  must  necessarily  fall. 
Yet  the  tale  that  I  am  going  to  tell  is  not 
intended  as  a,  claim  upon  your  sympathy. 
In  the  midst  of  my  despair,  I  do  not  dis- 
dain to  contribute  what  little  I  can  to  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  I  acknowledge  your 
right  to  be  informed  of  the  events  that  have 
lately  happened  in  my  family.  Make 
what  use  of  the  tale  you  shall  think  proper. 
If  it  be  communicated  to  the  world,  it  will 
inculcate  the  duty  of  avoiding  deceit.  It 
will  exemplify  the  force-  of  early  impres- 
sions, and  show  the  immeasurable  evils 
that  flow  from  an  erroneous  or  imperfect 
discipline. 

My  state  is  not  destitute  of  tranquility. 
The  sentiment  that  dictates  my  feelings  is 
not  hope.  Futurity  has  no  power  over  my 
thoughts.  To  all  that  is  to  come  I  am 
perfectly  indifferent.  With  regard  to  my- 
self, I  have  nothing  more  to  fear.  Fate 
has  done  its  worst.  Henceforth,  I  am  cal- 
lous to  misfortune. 

I  address  no  supplication  to  the  Deity. 
The  power  that  governs  the  course  of  bo* 
man  affairs  has  chosen  bis  path.  The  de- 
cree that  ascertained  the  condition  of  my 
life,  admits  of  no  recal.  No  doubt  it 
squares  with  the  maxims  of  eternal  equity. 
That  is  neither  to  be  questioned  nor  *>- 
aied  by  me.  It  suffices  that  the  past  is  ex- 
empt from  mutation.  The  storm  that  tore 
up  our  happiness,  and  changed  into  drea- 
riness and  desert  the  blooming  scene  of  our 
existence,  is  lulled  into  grim  repose;  but 
not  until  the  victim  was  transfixed  and 
mangled ;  till  every  obstacle  was  dissipat- 
ed by  its  rage ;  till  every  remnant  of  good 
was  wrested  from  our  grasp  and  extermi- 
nated. 

How  will  your  wonder,  and  that  of  your 
companions,  be  excited  by  my  story! — 


Every  sentiment  will  yield  to  your  amaze- 
ment. If  my  testimony  were  without  cor- 
roborations, you  would  reject  it  as  incredi- 
ble. The  experience  of  no  human  being 
can  furnish  a  parallel :  That  I,  beyond  the 
rest  of  mankind,  should  be  reserved  for  a 
destiny  without  alleviation,  and  without 
example?  Listen  to  my  narrative,  and 
then  say  what  it  is  that  has  made  me  de- 
serve to  be  placed  on  this  dreadful  emi- 
nence, if,  indeed,  every  faculty  be  not  sus- 
pended in  wonder  that  I  am  still  alive,  and 
am  able  to  relate  it. 

My  father's  ancestry  was  noble  on  the 
paternal  side ;  but  his  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  a  merchant.  My  grandfather 
was  a  younger  brother,  and  a  native  of  Sax- 
ony. He  was  placed,  when  he  had  reach- 
ed the  suitable  age,  at  a  German  college. 
During  the  vacations,  he  employed  himself 
in  traversing  the  neighbouring  territory.— 
On  one  occasion  it  was  his  fortune  to  visit 
Hamburg.  He  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  Leonard  Weise,  a  merchant  of  that 
city,  and  was  a  frequent  guest  at  his  bouse. 
The  merchant  had  an  ouly  daughter,  for 
whom  his  guest  speedily  contracted  an  af- 
fection ;  and,  in  spite  of  parental  menaces 
and  prohibitions,  he,  in  da*  season,  be- 
came her  husband. 

By  this  act  he  mortally  offended  his  re- 
lations. Thenceforward  he  was  entirely 
disowned  and  rejected  by  them.  They 
refused  to  contribute  any  thing  to  his  sup- 
port. All  intercourse  ceased,  and  he  re- 
ceived from  them  merely  that  treatment  to 
which  an  absolute  stranger,  or  detested 
enemy,  would  be  entitled. 

He  found  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  his 
new  father,  whose  temper  was  kind,  and 
whose  pride  was  flattered  by  this  alliance. 
The  nobility  of  his  birth  was  put  in  the 
balance  against  his  poverty.  Weise  con- 
ceived himself,  on  the  whole,  to  have  acted 
with  the  highest  discretion,  in  thus  dispos- 
ing of  his  child.  My  grandfather  found  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  search  out  some  mode 
of  independent  subsistence.  His  youth 
had  jteen  eagerly  devoted  to  literature  and 
music.  These  had  hitherto  been  cultivat- 
ed merely  as  sources  of  amusement.  Tbey 
were  now  converted  into  the  means  of 
gain.    At  this  period  there  were  few  works 


of  taste  in  the  Saxon  dialect.  My  ances- 
tor may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of 
the  German  Theatre.  The  modern  poet 
of  the  same  name  is  sprung  from  the  same 
family,  and,  perhaps,  surpasses  but  little, 
in  the  fruitfulness  of  his  invention,  or  the 
soundness  of  his  taste,  the  elder  Wieland. 
His  life  was  spent  in  the  composition  of 
sonatas  and  dramatic  pieces.  They  were 
not  unpopular,  but  merely  afforded  him  a 
scanty  subsistence.  He  died  in  the  bloom 
of  his  life,  and  was  quickly  followed  to  the 
grave  by  his  wife.  Their  only  child  was 
taken  under  the  protection  of  the  merchant. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
London  trader,  and  passed  seven  years  of 
mercantile  servitude. 

My  father  was  not  fortunate  in  the  cha- 
racter of  him  under  whose  care  he  was 
now  placed.  He  was  treated  with  rigour, 
and  full  employment  was/  provided  for 
every  hour  of  his  time.     His  dudes  were 

laborious  and  mechanical.     He  had  been 

» 

educated  with  a  view  to  this  profession,  and 
therefore,  was  not  tormented  with  unsatis- 
fied desires.  He  did  not  hold  his  present 
occupations  in  abhorrence,  because  they 
withheld  him  from  paths  more  flowery  and 
more  smooth,  but  he  found  in  uninterrahv 
ted  labour,  and  in  the  sternness  of  his  mas- 
ter, sufficient  occasions  for  discontent.  No 
opportunities  of  recreation  were  allowed 
him.  He  spent  all  his  time  pent  up  in  a 
gloomy  apartment,  or  traversing  narrow 
and  crowded  streets.  His  food  was  coarse, 
and  his  lodging  humble. 

His  heart  gradually  contracted  a  habit 
of  morose  and  gloomy  reflection.  He 
could  not  accurately  define  what  was  want- 
ing to  his  happiness.  He  was  not  tortured 
by  comparisons  drawn  between  his  own 
situation  and  that  of  others.  His  state  was 
such  as  suited  his  age  and  his  views  as  to 
fortune.  He  did  not  imagine  himself  treat- 
ed  with  extraordinary  or  unjustifiable  ri- 
gour. In  this  respect  he  supposed  the  con- 
dition of  others,  bound,  like  himself,  to 
mercantile  service,  to  resemble  his  own ; 
yet  every  engagement  was  irksome,  and 
i  every  hour  tedious  iu  its  lapse. 

In  this  state  of  mind  he  chanced  to  light 
upon  a  book  written  by  one  of  the  teachers 
of  the  Albigenses,  or  French  Protestants. 
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He  entertained  no  relish  for  books,  and 
was  wholly  unconscious  of  any  power  they 
possessed  to  delight  or  instruct.  This  vo- 
lume had  lain  for  years  in  a  corner  of  his 
garret,  half  buried  in  dust  and  rubbish. — 
.  He  had  marked  it  as  it  lay  ;  had  thrown 
it,  as  his  occasions  required,  from  one  spot 
to  another ;  but  had  felt  no  inclination  to 
examine  its  contents,  or  even  to  inquire 
what  was  the  subject  of  which  it  treated. 

One  Sunday  afternoon,  being  iuduced  to 
retire  for  a  few  minutes  to  his  garret,  his 
eye  was  attracted  by  a  page  of  this  book, 
which,  by  some  accident,  had  been  opened 
and  placed  full  in  his  view.  He  was  seat- 
ed on  the  edge  of  his  bed^anel  was  employ- 
ed in  repairing  a  rent  in  some  part  of  his 
clothes.  His  eyes  were  not  confined  to  his 
work,  but  occasionally  wandering,  lighted 
at  length  upon  the  page.  The  words 
li  Seek  and  ye  shall  find,"  were  those  that 
first  offered  themselves  to  his  notice.  His 
curiosity  was  roused  by  these  so  far  as  to 
prompt  him  to  proceed.  As  soon  as  he 
finished  his  work,  he  took  up  the  book  and 
turned  to  the  first  page.  The  farther  he 
read,  the  more  inducement  he  found  to 
continue,  and  he  regretted -the  decline  of 
the  light  which  obliged  him  for  the  present 
to  close  it. 

The  book  contained  an  exposition  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  sect  of  Camissards,  and  a 
historical  account  of  its  origin.  His  mind 
was  in  a  state  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  re- 
ception of  devotional  sentiments.  The 
craving  which  had  haunted  him  was  now 
supplied  with  an  object.  His  mind  was  at 
no  loss  for  a  theme  of  meditation.  On 
days  of  business,  he  rose  at  the  dawn,  and 
retired  to  his  chamber  not  till  late  at  night. 
He  now  supplied  himself  with  candles,  and 
employed  his  nocturnal  and  Sunday  hours 
in  studying  this  book.  It,  of  course, 
abounded  with  allusions  to  the  Bible.  All 
its  conclusions  were  deduced  from  the  sa- 
cred text.  This  was  the  fountain,  beyond 
which  it  was  unnecessary  to  trace  the 
stream  of  religious  truth ;  but  it  was  bis 
duty  to  trace  it  thus  far. 

A  Bible  was  easily  procured,  and  he  ar- 
dently entered  on  the  study  of  it.  His  un- 
derstanding had  received  a  particular  di- 
rection. All  his  reveries  were  fashioned 
in  the  same  mould.  His  progress  towards 
the  formation  of  bis  creed  was  rapid. — 
Every  fact  and  sentiment  in  this  book  were 
.viewed  through  a  medium  which  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Cainissard  apostle  had  sug- 


gested. His  constructions  of  the  text  were 
hasty,  and  formed  on  a  narrow  scale.— 
Every  thing  was  viewed  in  a  disconnected 
position.  One  action  and  one  precept 
were  not  employed  to  illustrate  and  restrict 
the  meaning  of  another.  Hence  arose  a 
thousand  scruples  to  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  a  stranger.  He  was  alternately  agi- 
tated by  fear  and  by  ecstasy.  He  ima- 
gined himself  beset  by  the  snares  of  a  spi- 
ritual foe,  and  that  his  security  lay  in  cease- 
less watchfulness  and  prayer. 

His  morals,  which  had  never  been  loose, 
were  now  modelled  by  a  stricter  standard. 
The  empire  of  religious  duty  extended  it- 
self to  his  looks,  gestures,  and  phrases. — 
All  levities  of  speech,  and  negligences  of 
behaviour,  were  proscribed.  His  air  was 
mournful  and  contemplative.  He  laboured 
to  keep  alive  a  sentiment  of  fear,  and  a  be- 
lief of  the  awe-creating  presence  of  the 
Deity.  Ideas  foreign  to  this  were  sedu- 
lously excluded.  To  suffer  their  intrusion 
was  a  crime  against  the  Divine  Majesty  in- 
expiable but  by  days  and  weeks  of  the 
keenest  agonies. 

No  material  variation  had  occurred  in 
the  lapse  of  two  years.  Every  day  con- 
firmed him  in  his  present  modes  ef  think- 
ing and  acting.  It  was  to  be  expected  that 
the  tide  of  his  emotions  would  sometimes 
recede,  that  intervals  of  despondency  and 
doubt  would  occur;  but  these  gradually 
were  more  rare,  and  of  shorter  duration ; 
and  he,  at  last,  arrived  at  a  state  consider- 
ably uniform  in  this  respect. 

His  apprenticeship  was  now  almost  ex- 
pired. On  his  arrival  of  age  he  became 
entitled,  by  the  will  of  my  grandfather,  to 
a  small  sum.  This  sum  would  hardly  suf- 
fice to  set  him  afloat  as  a  trader  in  his  pre- 
sent situation,  and  he  had  nothing  to  ex- 
pect from  the  generosity  of  his  master. — 
Residence  in  England  had,  besides,  be- 
come almost  impossible,  on  account  of  his 
religious  tenets.  In  addition  to  these  mo- 
tives for  seeking  a  new  habitation,  there 
was  another  of  the  most  imperious  and 
irresistible  necessity.  He  had  imbibed 
an  opinion  that  it  was  his  duty  to  dissemi- 
nate the  truths  of  the  gospel  among  the 
unbelieving  nations.  He  was  terrified  at 
first  by  the  perils  and  hardships  to  which 
the  life  of  a  missionary  is  exposed.  This 
cowardice  made  him  diligent  in  the  inven- 
tion of  objections  and  excuses ;  but  he 
found  it  impossible  to  shake  off  the  belief 
that  such  was  the  injunction  of  Us  duty. 


The  belief,  after  every  new  conflict  with 
his  passions,  acquired  new  strength  ;  and, 
at  length,  he  formed  a  resolution  of  com- 
plying with  what  he  deemed  the  will  of 
heaven. 

The  North-American  Indians  naturally 
presented  themselves  as  the  first  objects  for 
this  species  of  benevolence.  As  soon  as 
his  servitude  expired,  he  converted  his 
little  fortune  into  money,  and  embarked 
for  Philadelphia.  Here  his  fears  were  re- 
vived, and  a  nearer  survey  of  savage 
manners  once  more  shook  his  resolution. 
For  awhile  he  relinquished  his  purpose, 
and  purchasing  a  farm  on  Schuylkill,  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  city,  set  himself  down 
to- the  cultivation  of  it/  The  cheapness  of 
land,  and  the  service  of  African  slaves, 
which  were  then  in  general  use,  gave  him, 
who  was  poor  in  Europe,  all  the  advantages 
of  wealth.  He  passed  fourteen  years  in  a 
thrifty  and  laborious  manner.  In  this  time 
new  objects,  new  employments,  and  new 
associates,  appeared  to  have  nearly  oblite- 
rated the  devoat  impressions  of  his  youth. 
He  now  became  acquainted  with  a  woman 
of  a  meek  and  quiet  disposition,  and  of 
slender  acquirements  like  himself.  He 
proffered  his  hand  and  was  accepted. 

His  previous  industry  bad  now  enabled 
him  to  dispense  with  personal  labour,  and 
direct  attention  to  his  own  concerns.  He 
enjoyed  leisure,  and  was  visited  afresh  by 
devotional  contemplation.  The  reading 
of  the  scriptures,  and  other  religious  books, 
became  once  more  his  favourite  employ- 
ment. His  ancient  belief  relative  to  the 
conversion  of  the  savage  tribes,  was  re- 
vived with  uncommon  energy.  To  the 
former  obstacles  were  now  added  the  plead- 
ings of  parental  and  conjugal  love.  The 
struggle  was  long  and  vehement ;  but  his 
sense  of  duty  would  not  be  stifled  or  en- 
feebled, and  finally  triumphed  over  every 
impediment. 

His  efforts  were  attended  with  no  per* 
manent  success.  His  exhortations  had 
sometimes  a  temporary  power,  but  more 
frequently  were  repelled  with  insult  and 
derision.  In  pursuit  of  this  object  he  en- 
countered the  most  imminent  perils,  and 
underwent  incredible  fatigues,  hunger,  sick- 
ness, and  solitude.  The  license  of  savage 
passion,  and  the  artifices  of  his  depraved 
countrymen,  all  opposed  themselves  to  his 
progress.  His  courage  did  not  forsake  him 
till  there  appeared  no  reasonable  ground  to 
hope  for  success.    He  desisted  not  till  his 
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heart  was  relieved*  from  the  supposed 
obligation  to  persevere.  With  a  constitu- 
tion somewhat  decayed,  he  at  length  re- 
turned to  his  family.  An  interval  of  tran- 
quillity succeeded.  He  was  frugal,  regular, 
and  strict  ia  the  performance  of  domestic 
duties.  He^  allied  himself  with  no  sect, 
because  he  perfectly  agreed  with  none. 
Social  worship  is  that  by  which  they  are 
all  distinguished ;  but  this  article  found  no 
place  in  bis  creed.  He  rigidly  interpreted 
that  precept  which  enjoins  us,  when  we 
worship,  to  retire  into  solitude,  and  shut 
out  every  species  of  society.  According 
to  him,  devotion  was  not  only  a  silent  office, 
but  must  be  pet  formed  alone.  An  hour  at 
noon,  and  an  hour  at  midnight  were  thus 
appropriated. 

At  the  distance  of  three  hundred  yards 
from  his  house,  on  the  top  of  a  rock  whose 
sides  were  steep,  rugged,  and  encumbered 
with  dwarf  cedars  and  stony  asperities,  he 
built  what,  to  a  common  eye,  would  have 
seemed  a  summer-house.  The  eastern  verge 
of  this  precipice  was  60  feet  above  the  river 
which  flowed  at  its  foot.  The  view  before 
it  consisted  of  a  transparent  current,  fluc- 
tuating and  rippling  in  a  rocky  channel, 
and  bounded  by  a  rising  scene  of  cornfields 
and  orchards.  The  edifice  was  slight  and 
airy.  It  was  no  more  than  a  circular  area, 
twelve  feet  in  diameter,  whose  flooring  was 
the  rock,  cleared  of  moss  and  shrubs,  and 
exactly  levelled,  edged  by  twelve  Tuscan 
columns,  and  covered  by  an  undulating 
dome.  My  father  furnished  the  dimensions 
and  outlines,  but  allowed  the  artist  whom 
he  employed  to  complete  the  structure  on 
his  own  plan.  It  was  without  seat,  table, 
or  ornament  of  any  kind. 

This  was  the  temple  of  his  Deity. — 
Twice  in  twenty-four  hours  he  repaired 
hither,  unaccompanied  by  any  human  be- 
ing. Nothing  but  physical  inability  to 
move,  was  allowed  to  obstruct  or  postpone 
this  visit.  He  did  not  exact  from  his  family 
compliance  with  his  example.  Few  men, 
equally  sincere  in  their  faith,  *  were  as 
spating  in  their  censures  and  restrictions, 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  others,  as 
my  father.  The  character  of  my  mother 
was  no  less  devout ;  but  her  education  had 
habituated  her  to  a  different  mode  of  wor- 
ship. The  loneliness  of  their  dwelling 
prevented  her  from  joining  any  established 
congregation ;  but  she  was  punctual  in  the 
offices  of  prayer,  and  in  the  performance  of 
hymns  Jo  her  Saviour,  after  the  manner  of 


the  disciples  of  Zinaendorf.  My  father  re- 
fused to  interfere  in  her  arrangements. — 
His  own  system  was  embraced  not,  accu- 
rately speaking,  because  it  was  the  best, 
but  because  it  had  been  expressly  prescrib- 
ed to  him.  Other  modes,  if  practised  by 
other  persons,  might  be  equally  accept- 
able. 

His  deportment  to  others  was  full  of 
charity  and  mildness.  A  sadness  perpetu- 
ally overspread  his  features,  but  was  un- 
mtngled  with  sternness  or  discontent.  The 
tones  of  his  voice,  his  gestures,  his  steps 
were  ail  in  tranquil  unison.  His  conduct 
was  characterised  by  a  certain  forbearance 
and  humility,  which  secured  the  esteem  of 
those  to  whom  his  tenets  were  most  ob- 
noxious. They  might  call  him  a  fanatic 
and  a  dreamer,  but  they  could  not  deny 
their  veneration  to  his  invincible  candour 
and  invariable  integrity.  His  own  belief 
of  rectitude  was  the  foundation  of  his  hap- 
piness. This,  however,  was  destined  to 
find  an  end. 

Suddenly  the  sadness  that  constantly 
attended  him  was  deepened.  Sighs,  and 
even  tears,  sometimes  escaped  him.  To 
the  expostulations  of  his  wife  he  seldom  an- 
swered any  thing.  When  he  designed  to 
be  communicative,  he  hinted  that  his  peace 
of  mind  was  flown,  in  consequence  of  de- 
viation from  his  duty.  A  command  had 
been  laid  upon  him,  which  he  had  delayed 
to  perform.  He  felt  as  if  a  certain  period 
of  hesitation  and  reluctance  had  been  al- 
lowed him,  bat  that  this  period  was  passed. 
He  was  no  longer  permitted  to  obey.  The 
duty  assigned  to  him  was  transferred,  in 
consequence  of  his  disobedience,  to  another, 
and  all  that  remained  was  to  endure  the 
penalty. 

He  did  not  describe  this  penalty.  It  ap 
peared  to  be  nothing  more  for  some  time 
than  a  sense  of  wrong.  This  was  suffi- 
ciently acute,  and  was  aggravated  by  the 
belief  that  his  offence  was  incapable  of  ex- 
piation. No  one  could  contemplate  the 
agonies  which  he  seemed  to  suffer  without 
the  deepest  compassion.  Time,  instead  of 
lightening  the  burden,  appeared  to  add  to 
it.  At  length  he  hinted  to  his  wife,  that 
his  end  was  near.  His  imagination  did 
not  prefigure  the  mode  or  the  time  of  his 
decease,  but  was  fraught  with  an  incurable 
persuasion  that  his  death  was  at  hand.  He 
was  likewise  haunted  by  the  belief  that  the 
kind  of  death  that  awaited  him  was  strange 
and  terrible.    His  anticipations  were  thus 


i far  vague  and  indefinite;  but  they  sufficed 
to  poison  every  moment  of  his  being,  and 
devote  him  to  ceaseless  anguish. 
[To  be  continued.] 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERACY  CABINET* 

MANNER  OF  GETTING  UP  A  BALL  Itf 
ARKANSAS. 

Jt  is  almost  impossible  to  form  a  correct 
idea  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  peo- 
ple by  general  reputatation ;  there  always 
remain  some  minute  particulars  to  be  dis- 
covered by  accident,  or  to  be  iuctdently 
mentioned  in  the  detail  of  circumstances 
as  remote  from  the  subject  as  can  possibly 
be  imagined.  The  French  nation,  perhaps, 
possess  more  national  characteristics  than 
any  other  people  on  the  globe ;  and,  what  is 
equally  surprising,  they  retain  them  under 
all  circumstances,  and  in  every  condition. 
Who  but  a  Frenchman  could  entertain  the 
idea  of  opening  a  dancing-school  among 
the  savages  of  our  western  wilderness? 
or  who,  let  me  ask,  but  a  Frenchman 
could  carry  it  into  execution?  and  yet 
Chateaubriand  tells  us,  that  he  saw  one  of 
his  countrymen  with  a  fine  school  of  sa- 
vages under  him,  quite  adepts  in  the  art  of 
dancing,  and  received  in  exchange  for  his 
instruction,  furs,  skins,  and  other  articles 
of  Indian  trade. 

The  following  method  of  forming  balls 
among  the  French  in  Arkansas,  the  capital 
of  the  territory  of  the  same  name,  was 
communicated  to  us  in  a  letter  by  a  re- 
spectable young  gentleman,  who  lately  emi- 
grated to  that  country  from  this  c|ty.  After 
giving  a  description  of  the  Indian  dances, 
he  proceeds  to  state: — 

"  I  forget  whether  I  have  ever  given  you 
an  account  of  the  manner  the  French  get 
up  a  ball  in  this  place  5  and,  for  fear  I  have 
not,  I  will  do  it  now.  The  balls  here  are 
given  by  kings.  At  every  ball,  the  four 
queens,  who  were  chosen  at  the  preceding 
ball,  each  walk  around  the  room  with  a 
handherchief  in  their  hands,  which,  when 
they  have  chosen  their  man,  they  throw 
around  his  neck,  and  present  their  cheeks 
for  a  kiss,  which  is  given.  The  person  so 
chosen  is  to  be  one  of  the  kings ;  he  then 
chooses  a  girl,  who  he  kisses,  for  his 
queen,  at  the  next  ball.  After  the  four 
kings  are  chosen,  they,  with  their  new- 
made  queens,  take  the  floor,  and  have  a 
dance,  which* closes  the  coronation.  At* 
the  choosing  of  every  king,  there  is  a  shout 
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of  "  Vive  k  Roiy"  throughout  the  room 
These  kings  give  the  next  ball,  which  ge- 
nerally costs  from  forty  to  sixty  dollars.— 
They  likewise  make  a  handsome  present 
to  their  queens.  I  never  dance  any  myself, 
and  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  have,  as  yet, 
escaped  the  honour  of  being  crowned. — 
The  French  girls  generally  honour  the 
American  gentlemen  with  their  crowns." 


PETER  THE  GREAT. 

'  Peter  the  Great  was  smitten  with  the 
charms  of  a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  a 
foreign  merchant  in  Moscow.  He  Grst 
saw  her  in  her  father's  house,  where  he 
dined  one  day :  he  was  so  much  taken  with 
her  appearance,  that  he  offered  her  any 
terms  she  pleased,  if  she  would  live  with 
him;  which  this  virtuous  young  woman 
modestly  refused;  but  dreading  the  effects 
of  his  authority,  she  put  on  a  resolution, 
and  left  Moscow  in  the  night,  without  com- 
municating her  design  even  to  her  parents. 
Having  provided  a  little  money  for  her 
support,  she  travelled  on  foot  several  miles 
into  the  country,  till  she  arrived  at  a  small 
village  where  her  nurse  lived  with  her  hus- 
band and  their  daughter,  the  young  lady's 
foster-sister,  to  whom  she  discovered  her 
intention  of  concealing  herself  in  the  wood 
near  that  village ;  and,  to  prevent  any  dis- 
covery, she  set  out  the  same  night,  accom- 
panied by  the  husband  and  daughter. — 
The  husband  being  a  timber-man  by  trade, 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  wood,  con- 
ducted her  to  a  little  dry  spot  in  the  middle 
of  a  morass,  and  there  he  built  a  hut  for 
her  habitation.  She  had  deposited  her 
money  with  her  nurse  to  procure  little 
necessaries  for  her  support,  which  were 
faithfully  conveyed  to  her  at  night,  by  the 
nurse  or  her  daughter,  by  one  of  whom  she 
was  constantly  attended  in  the  night-time. 
The  next  day  after  her  flight,  the  Czar 
called  at  her  father's  to  see  her,  and  find- 
ing the  parents  in  anxious  concern  for  their 
daughter,  and  himself  disappointed,  fan- 
cied it  a  plan  of  their  own  concerting.  He 
became  angry,  and  began  to  threaten  them 
with  the  effects  of  his  displeasure,  if  she, 
was  not  produced;  nothing  was  left  the 
parents  but  the  most  solemn  protestations, 
with  tears  of  real  sorrow  running  down 
their  cheeks,  to  convince  him  of  their  inno- 
cence and  ignorance  what  was  become  of 
her,  assuring  him  of  their  fears  that  some 
fatal  disaster  must  have  befallen  her,  as 


nothing  belonging  to  her  was  missing,  ex- 
cept what  she  had  on  at  the  time.  The 
Czar,  satisfied  of  their  sincerity,  ordered 
great  search  to  be  made  for  her,  with  the 
offer  of  a  considerable  reward  to  the  per- 
son who  should  discover  what  was  become 
of  her,  but  to  no  purpose ;  the  parents  and 
relations,  apprehending  she  was  no  more, 
went  into  mourning  for  her. 

Above  a  year  after  this  she  was  disco- 
vered by  an  accident.  A  colonel  who  had 
come  from  the  army  to  see  his  friends,  go- 
ing a  hunting  into  that  wood,  and  follow- 
ing his  game  through  the  morass,  he  c 
to  the  hut,  and  looking  into  it,  saw  a  pretty 
young  woman  in  a  mean  dress.  After  in- 
quiring of  her  who  she  was,  and  how  she 
came  to  live  in  so  solitary  a  place,  he  found 
at  last  that  she  was  the  lady  whose  disap- 
pearance had  made  so  great  a  noise :  in  the 
utmost  confusion,  and  with  the  most  fer- 
vent entreaties,  she  prayed  him  on  her 
knees  that  be  would  not  betray  her;  to 
which  he  replied,  That  he  thought  her 
danger  was  now  past,  as  the  Csar  was 
theu  otherwise  engaged,  and  that  she  might 
with  safety  discover  herself  at  least  to  her 
parents,  with  whom  he  would  consult  how 
matters  should  be  managed.  The  lady 
agreed  to  his  proposal,  and  he  set  out  im- 
mediately, and  overjoyed  her  parents  with 
the  happy  discovery;  the  issue  of  their 
deliberations  was  to  consult  Madame  Ca- 
therine (as  she  was  then  called)  in  what 
manner  the  affair  should  be  opened  to  the 
Czar.  The  Colonel  went  also  upon  this 
business,  and  was  advised  by  Madame  to 
come  next  morning,  and  she  would  intro- 
duce him  to  his  Majesty,  when  be  might 
make  the  discovery  and  claim  the  promised 
reward.  He  went  according  to  appoint- 
ment, and  being  introduced,  told  the  acci- 
dent by  which  he  had  discovered  the  lady, 
and  represented  the  miserable  situation  in 
which  he  found  her,  and  what  she  must 
have  suffered  by  being  so  long  shut  up 
in  such  a  dismal  place,  from  the  delicacy 
of  her  sex.  The  Czar  showed  a  great -deal 
of  concern  that  he  should  have  been  the 
cause  of  all  her  sufferings,  declaring,  that 
he  would  endeavour  to  make  her  amends. 
Here  Madame  Catherine  suggested,  that  she 
thought  the  best  amends  his  Majesty  could 
make  was,  to  give  her  a  handsome  fortune 
and  the  Colonel  for  a  husband,  who  had  the 
best  right,  havingcaught  her  in  pursuit  of  his 
game.  The  Czar,  agreeing  perfectly  with 
Madame. Catherine's  sentiments,  ordered 


one  of  his  favourites  to  go  with  the  Cold- 
nel,  and  bring  the  young  lady  home ;  where 
she  arrived,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  her 
family  and  relations,  who  had  all  been  in 
•mourning  for  her.  The  marriage  was  un- 
der the  direction,  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
Csar;  who  himself  gave  the  bride  to  the 
bridegroom,  saying,  That  be  presented 
him  with  one  of  the  most  virtuous  of  wo- 
men; and  accompanied  his  declaration 
with  very  valuable  presents,  .besides  set- 
tling on  her  and  her  heirs  three  thousand 
rubles  a  year.  This  lady  lived  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  Czar,  and  by  every  one  who 
knew  her. 


LORD  CHANCELLOR  TALBOT. 

A  very  considerable  living  falling  in  the 
gift  of  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot, 
who  was  a  man  of  a  noble  and  generous 
spirit,  Sir  Robert  Walpole  took  the  free- 
dom to  recommend  to  his  Lordship's  no- 
tice a  friend  of  his  whom  he  wished  to 
oblige.  His  Lordship  having  no  objection 
to  the  gentleman's  character,  very  frankly 
told  Sir  Robert  that  he  should  be  obliged. 
While  the  matter  thus  rested  as  determin- 
ed, though  the  necessary  forms  of  induction 
were  yet  unpassed,  the  curate  who  had 
served  the  former  incumbent  for  many 
years,  and  had  an  unexceptionable  charac- 
ter, applied  to  his  Lordship,  with  letters  of 
recommendation  from  the  best  people  in 
the  parish,  setting  forth  the  hardships  he 
laboured  under  by  reason  of  his  numerous 
family,  and  the  inconveniences  he  must  suf- 
fer should  he  be  constrained  to  move;,  and 
therefore  earnestly  entreating  his  Lord- 
ship's interest  with  the  next  incumbent,  to 
continue  him  in  his  curacy.  The  Chan- 
cellor received  the  curate  with  his  wonted 
goodness,  and  entering  into  conversation 
with  him,  found  him  to  be  an  excellent 
scholar,  and  of  lively  parts ;  and  on  ask- 
ing him  what  his  curacy  might  be  worth  ? 
was  told,  about  forty  pounds  a  year. — 
«  Well,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I'll  not  only  grant 
your  suit,  but  endeavour  to  raise  your  in- 
come ;"  and  accordingly,  when  the  clergy- 
man, to  whom  the  living  was  promised, 
came  to  press  forward  his  presentment,  his 
Lordship  took  occasion  to  speak  to  bkn  in 
favour  of  the  old  curate,  and,  withal,  to  in- 
timate that  the  salary,  considering  the 
man's  family  and  abilities,  (which  he  as- 
sured him  were  none  of  the  meanest,)  was 
too  small  for  him  to  live  upon,  and  there- 
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fore  wished  him  to  make  it  up  sixty  pounds 
a  year,  which,  with  the  bounty  of  his  pa- 
rishioners, would  afford  him  a  comfortable 
subsistence*    The  clergyman  paused  a  Ut- 
ile at  such  an  unexpected  request;   but 
soon  recollecting  himself,  said,  "  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly sorry  that  I  cannot  oblige  your 
Lordship  in  the  choice  of  the  gentleman 
you  recommend,  having  already  engaged  a 
near  relation,  whom  I  cannot  dismiss  with 
honour,"    "What!"   said  his  Lordship, 
"  have  you  engaged  a  curate  before  you 
are  possessed  of  the  living?"    He  said, 
«  he  had."     "  Then,  Sir,"   replied  the 
Chancellor  with  some  warmth,  "  I  shall 
furnish  you  with  the  best  excuse  in  the 
world  to  dismiss  him,  for  I  shall  dispose  of 
the  living  to  another :"  and  without  stay- 
ing to  hear  him  reply,  left  him.     In  a  few 
days  the  old  curate  took  the  liberty  to  wait 
upon  his  Lordship,  to  learn  the  success  of 
his  interposition  with  the  designed  incum- 
bent.    My  Lord  told  him  frankly,  be  had 
used  the  most  pressing  arguments  in  his 
favour  he  was  master  of,  but  was  unable  to 
succeed.     Here  the  tears  began  to  flow  in- 
voluntarily from  the  old  man's  eyes,  who 
was  going  to  retire  to  vent  bis  grief,  when 
the  Chancellor,  calling  him  back,  said, 
"  Sir,  I  perceive  your  distress,  and  I  really 
pitty  you;  the  curacy  I  cannot  give  yo«, 
but  the  living  I  can,  and  you  may  write  to 
your  family  and  friends  by  the  next  post, 
that  though  you  only  applied  for  the  cura- 
cy, your  modesty  and  merit  have  gained 
you  the  rectorship."     He  blest  the  Chan- 
cellor, and,  unable  to  utter  a  word  more, 
left  him ! 


DR.  JOHNSON. 
When  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  first  conceiv- 
ed the  design  of  compiling  a  Dictionary  of 
the  English  language,  he  drew  up  a  plan, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield. — 
This  very  letter  exhibits  a  beautiful  proof 
to  what  a  degree  of  grammatical  perfection 
and  classical  elegance,  our  language  was 
capable  of  being  brought.  The  execution 
of  this  plan  cost  him  the  labour  of  many 
years ;  but  when  it  was  published,  in  1755, 
the  sanguine  expectations  of  the  public 
were  amply  justified ;  and  several  foreign 
academies,  particularly  delta  Crusca,  ho- 
noured the  author  with  their  approbation. 
"  Such  are  its  merits,"  says  the  learned 
Mr.  Harris,  "  that  our  language  does  not 
possess  a  more  copious,  learned,  and  va- 
luable work."    But  the  excellency  of  this 


great  work  will  rise  in  the  estimation  of  all 
who  are  informed,  that  it  was  written,  as 
the  author  declares,  "  with  liltle  assistauce 
of  the  learned,  and  without  any  patronage 
of  the  great ;  not  in  the  soft  obscurities  of 
retirement,  or  under  the  shelter  of  acade- 
mic bowers,  but  amidst  inconvenience  and 
distraction,  in  sickness  and  sorrow."  Lord 
Chesterfield,  at  that  thue,  was  universally 
esteemed  the  Maecenas  of  the  age;  and  it 
was  in  that  character,  no  doubt,  that  Dr. 
Johnson  addressed  to  him  the  letter  before- 
mentioned.  His  Lordship  endeavoured  to 
be  grateful,  by  recommending  that  valua- 
ble work  in  two  essays,  which,  among 
others,  he  published  in  a  paper  entitled 
"  The  World,"  conducted  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Moore,  and  his  literary  friends. — 
Some  time  after,  however,  the  Doctor  took 
great  offence  at  being  refused  admittance 
to  Lord  Chesterfield ;  a  circumstance  which 
has  been  imputed  to  the  mistake  of  the 
porter.  Just  before  the  Dictionary  was 
published,  Mr.  Moore  expressed  bis  sur- 
prise to  the  great  Lexicographer,  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  dedicate  the  book  to  his 
Lordship.  Mr.  Johnson  answered  "  That 
he  was  under  no  obligation  to  any  great 
man  whatever,  and  therefore  be  should  not 
make  him  his  patron."  .  "  Pardon  me, 
Sir,"  said  Moore,  "  you  are  certainly  obli- 
ged to  his  Lordship  for  two  elegant  papers 
he  has  written  in  favour  of  your  perform- 
ance." "  You  quite  mistake  the  thing," 
replied  the  other,  "  I  confess  no  obliga- 
tion :  I  feel  my  own  dignity,  Sir :  I  have 
made  a  Commodore  Anson's  voyage  round 
the  world  of  the  English  language;  and 
Tvhilc  I  am  coming  into  port,  with  a  fair 
wind,  on  a  fair  sun-shining  day,  my  Lord 
Chesterfield  sends  out  two  little  cock-boats 
to  tow  me  in.  I  am  very  sensible  of  the 
favour,  Mr.  Moore,  and  should  be  sorry  to 
say  an  ill-natured  thing  of  that  nobleman; 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  he  is  a  Lord 
amongst  Wits,  and  a  Wit  amongst  Lords." 
The  severity  of  this  remark  seems  never  to 
have  been  forgotten  by  the  Earl,  who,  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  his  son,  thus  delineates 
the  Doctor : — "  There  is  a  man,  whose 
moral  character,  deep  learning,  and  supe- 
rior parts,  I  ackuowledge,  admire  and  re- 
spect, but  whom  it  is  so  impossible  for  mr 
to  love,  that  I  am  almost  in  a  fever  when  1 
am  in  his  company.  His  figure,  without 
being  deformed,  seems  made  to  disgrace  oi 
ridicule  the  common  structure  of  the  hu- 
man body ;  His  legs  and  arms  ase  never  in 


the  position,  which,  according  to  the  situa- 
tion of  his  body,  they  ought  to  be  in,  but 
constantly  employed  in  committing  acts  of 
hostility  upon  the  Graces.  He  throws 
any  where,  but  down  bis  throat,  whatever 
he  means  to  drink;  and  only  mangles 
what  he  means  to  carve.  Inattentive  to 
all  the  regards  of  social  Kfe,  he  mistimes  or 
misplaces  every  thing.  He  disputes  with 
heat,  and  indiscriminately  mindless  of  the 
rank,  character,  and  situation  of  those 
with  whom  he  disputes.  Absolutely  igno- 
rant of  the  several  gradations  of  familiarity 
or  respect,  he  is  exactly  the  same  to  his 
superiors,  his  equals,  and  his  inferiors; 
and  therefore,  by  a  necessary  consequence, 
absurd  to  two  of  the  three.  Is  it  possible 
to  love  such  a  man  ?  No ;  the  utmost  I 
can  do  for  him  is  to  consider  him  as  a  re- 
spectable Hottentot." 

Deep  Pfay.— Lord  O— — ,  saying  that 
he  made  a  point  of  never  playing  beyond 
the  line  of  his  own  understanding,  "  Faith) 
my  lord,"  says  an  Irish  gentleman  present* 
"  I  now  see  the  reason  you  never  play 
deep." 


From  a  Review  in  the  London  Literary  Gazette  ofLff- 
ter*  written  for  the  Poet  emd  not  for  Pre*.    . 

LADY  S.  TO  LADY  T. 

Naples,  October  18—. 

"  I  mentioned^  my  dear  daughter,  that  I 
got  the  particulars  of  a  most  romantic  and 
interesting  history  lately,  and  I  only  now 
have  found  leisure  to  write  them  down  for 
you.  When  in  public  with  the  Marchio- 
ness of  S  ,  I  had  seen  her  frequently 
address  a  very  pleasing,  fine  young  woman, 
whose  name  and  rank  I  knew,  but  nothing 
more ;  and  she  said  she  wished  I  should  be 
better  acquainted  with  her  before  she  told 
me  her  history.  She  was  reserved,  but 
had  a  mild  sort  of  quiet  melancholy  in  her 
manner,  that  attracted  me  very  much ;  and 
you  shall  now  learn  the  cause.  I  am  not 
at  liberty  to  give  her  full  name,  so  you 
must  be  satisfied  with  her  being  called  Ro- 
salie, after  her  Saint.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  the  first  houses  in  this  country, 
and  brought  into  the  world  with  every  ad- 
vantage, having  been  educated  at  home, 
md  under  a  very  amiable  mother,  who, 
unfortunately,  died  when  she  was  only  fif- 
teen. Her  fether  had  selected  a  youth  for 
!ier  partner  in  life  every  way  worthy  of  her ; 
and,  what  seldom  happens,  the  young  peo- 
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pie  were  allowed  to  form  an  attachment 
before  marriage,  by  a  considerable  degree 
of  intimacy.  The  young  Count's  mother 
was  a  high,  violent  character,  but  had  not 
openly  opposed  this ;  however,  she  con- 
ducted herself  in  a  manner  that  showed 
little  partiality  to  her  future  daughter.  All, 
however,  went  on  till  a  few  days  before 
the  marriage ;  great  and  splendid  were  the 
preparations,  and  future  happiness  appear- 
ed within  their  reach.  The  young  people, 
as  usual,  were  separated  for  the  last  two 
days :  one  hardly  dare  glance  at  the  feel- 
ings with  which  they  parted,  to  meet  again 
in  the  happiest  union ;  love  and  hope  blind- 
ing them  to  all  future  chances  against  the 
completion  of  their  happiness.  The  even- 
ing before  the  marriage  day,  Count  P's 
mother  came  to  his  house,  newly  prepared 
for  his  bride,  and  said,  it  had  been  resolved 
the  marriage  should  take  place  on  that 
night,  privately,  to  spare  his  lovely  Rosa- 
lie's feelings,  as  she  shrunk  from  the  public 
solemnity,  and  that  all  should  be  ready, 
and  at  an  hour  she  named,  he  would  be 
called  for  by  the  father.  Accordingly,  eve- 
ry thing  was  so  arranged,  and  the  young 
man  was  conducted  to  church,  his  carriage 
following  his  supposed  father-in-law.  At 
the  altar,  which  was  dimly  lighted,  stood 
his  mother  and  the  bride,  covered  by  a  ve- 
ry thin  silver  tissue  veil ;  and  the  ceremony 
proceeded.  The  youth,  whose  thoughts 
were  fixed  on  his  preseut  happiness,  and 
engrossed  by  the  service,  distinguished  no 
one,  and  received  his  wife  in  full  confi- 
dence. Silent  she  was,  but  tranquil ;  and 
his  mother  carried  her  home :  all  the  cor- 
tege parted ;  and  he  followed  to  his  own 
house,  there  to  unveil  the  treasure  of  his 
heart.  He  found  the  saloon  illuminated, 
and  his  brother  and  sister,  who  on  some 
pretence  had  been  kept  absent  from  the 
ceremony,  seemingly  waiting  in  impatience 
with  his  mother  beside  the  bride.  The 
doors  closed  after  him,  and  his  mother 
withdrew  the  veil,  and  discovered  to  him 
that  his  wife  was  a  beautiful  idiot,  whose 
large  estates  she  had  long  coveted,  and  had 
taken  this  most  wicked  manner  of  obtain- 
ing for  her  family.  The  anguish  that  fol- 
lowedbrought  him  to  the  gates  of  death, 
and  the  loss  of  reason  had  nearly  been  the 
price  at  which  she  gained  the  success  of  a 
planj  truly  diabolical.  His  sister,  a  most 
amiable  creature,  soothed  hint,  at  last,  into 
submission  to  his  hard  fate,  after  finding  no 
means  were  left  to  set  him  free.    Of  the 


mother  and  idiot  1  say  nothing ;  he  never 
saw  either,  I  believe,  from  that  hour  :  pub- 
lic hatred  followed  both,  you  may  suppose, 
though  one  only  could  be  called  guilty. — 
Rosalie's  fate,  I  believe,  has  drawn  more 
tears  than  any  event  in  real  life  ever  did 
in  Naples.  Public  proof  was  brought  her 
father,  next  morning,  of  the  marriage,  but, 
it  was  added,  the  bride  being  veiled,  her 
name  was  not  known.  Enraged,  as  you 
may  conceive,  he  carried  his  daughter  (in 
silence)  to  his  villa,  and  there,  1  under- 
stand, with  more  of  tenderness  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  his  stern  charac- 
ter, unfolded  what  he  deemed  the  treache- 
ry of  her  lover.  The  death-blow  to  all 
her  happiness  was  such,  as  her  most  inter- 
esting countenance  proves,  fifteen  years 
cannot  efface ;  and,  for  a  couple  of  years, 
life  seemed  held  by  a  very  slender  thread. 
That  a  young  woman  should  remain  un- 
married out  of  a  convent,  is  a  thing  un- 
known ;  and  her  vast  possessions  made  her 
father  anxiously  desire  to  see  her  married, 
before  the  fatal  truth  was  made  known  to 
ber,  as  the  sacredness  of  sorrow  had  kept 
aloof  all  intruders,  and  her  father  resolved 
she  should  return  to  the  world  under  the 
protection  of  a  husband.  How  this  was 
brought  about,  may  be  accounted  for  by 
those  who  know  the  state  of  society  here. 
All  she  desired,  when  she  found  her  father's 
will  must  be  obeyed,  was  a  full  explanation 

of  her  situation  to  the  Marquis ,  whom 

she  married. 

Thus,  my  dear,  was  this  tragedy  brought 
to  the  most  trying  scene — the  discovery  of 
her  lover's  innocence,  after  she  herself  was 
another's.  The  Marquis  undertook  this  ; 
he  is  a  cold  character,  but  to  her  appeared 
sincerely  attached. 

"  I  have  worked  my  way  thus  far,  my 
dear  daughter,  to  show  you  human  nature 
under  quite  a  new  light.  Rosalie  was  now 
only  nineteen,  when  this  hardest  part  of 
her  trial  was  appointed  her :  but  the  effects 
were  quite  different  from  what  might  have 
been  looked  for ;  the  cup  of  misery  appear- 
ed to  have  overflowed,  and  she  received 
the  intelligence  as  a  relief  from  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  former  pangs ;  and,  grateful  for 
his  faith,  she  owned  it  was  wisely  done  to 
place  new  duties  before  her,  ere  she  was 
acquainted  with  his  share  in  their  mutual 
misery :  this  proved  a  greatness  of  mind, 
which  she  has  never  deviated  from  since.    J 

"  Once,  and  only  once,  they  met  in  pri- 
vate society,  and  she  requested  only  her 


father  and  husband  might  be  witnesses. 
With  such  a  woman,  what  must  have  been 
the  effect  upon  all  present.  She  clasped 
him  to  her  heart,  and  wept  in  his  arms ; 
then  turned  to  her  husband,  and  said  to 
Count  P.  '  To  this  generous"  man  we  owe 
this  indulgence ;  kneel  with  me,  and  swear 
it  is  the  last  intercourse  we  shall  ever  have 
together.' 

x  "  You  may  believe  this  noble  woman's 
example  won  him  to  follow  her  upright 
views ;  and,  I  am  told,  at  no  moment  of 
their  lives,  during  those  years,  has  that 
vow  ever  been  broken:  in  public  they 
meet,  but  the  life  of  each  is  exemplary.— 
She  fills  the  station  of  a  wife  and  mother 
to  perfection,  and  is  rewarded  by  the  re- 
spect of  her  husband,  and  all  her  society. 
There  is  an  elevated  character  in  her  sor- 
rows and  self-command,  that  attracts  my 
veneration :  and,  as  to  him,  I  do  think  one 
of  her  most  severe  and  secret  pangs  must 
be  to  read  in  his  faded  form,  and  fine  de- 
jected countenance,  what  he  has  suffered. 
To  me,  all  the  penance  that  superstition 
could  invent,  or  romance  ever  dictated, 
falls  short  of  this  existence :  but  in  all  sor- 
rows being  shared,  and  virtuous,  there  must 
be  support  5  and  this,  truly,  she  merits  and 
obtains.  In  England,  much  feeling  would 
be  given  to  the  husband ;  but,  I  suppose, 
there  is  not  in  Naples  a  man  who  has  bet- 
ter reason  to  think  well  of  his  wife,  and  he 
chose  the  lot  for  himself,  when  he  could 
not  foresee  it  was  to  end  so  well. 

"  The  idiot  and  mother  both  live,  no 
one  knows  where.  Count  P.  married  his 
sister  to  a  Venetian,  and  devotes  his  time 
to  her  and  her  family.  Adieu :  my  bless- 
ing ever  attend  you. 

"  Yours  truly." 

There  are  some  odd  blunders  in  the  vo- 
lume— perhaps  typographical.  A  farewell 
evening  in  Scotland  is  called  a  joy  (p.  29) 
instead  offoy,  the  origin  of  which  in  the 
French  foyer,  fireside,  (where  such  enter- 
tainments are  given)  is  very  obvious ;  and 
a  young  lady  (p.  Ill)  writes,  that  she  has 
all  the  weighty  affairs  of  the  tonsure  of  her 
friend  on  the  eve  of  marriage  to  attend  to, 
which  we  confess  we  cannot  comprehend 
at  all — that  being  a  vestal,  and  not  a  nup- 
tial preparation. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  gist  of  these  letters, 
if  they  have  any,  is  not  obvious  enough ; 
and  though  pleasantly  written,  they  are 
defective  in  striking  materials  for  general 
relish. 
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POETRY. 


FOE  THE  LADIES*   LITER  ART  CABINET. 

GENNESSEE. 

Flow  on,  lovely  Gennesse,  deep  rolling  river, 
.   Tby  banks  shall  be  dear  to  my  memory  ev^r — 
Though,  wild  as  thy  rapids,  my  fancy  may  rove, 
Recollection  still  clings  to  the  region  I  love. 

0,  bright  aye  the  sunbeams  that  glow  on  tby  waters, 
As  the  ray  that  illumines  the  eye  of  thy  daughter!, 
And  bright,  through  the  forest,  thy  cottages  gleam, 
And  dark  are  the  maples  that  shadow  thy  stream. 

Flow  on,  lovely  stream— though  the  wanderer  roves 
Far,  far  from  the  region  that  memory  loves; 
Still  green  be  thy  groves,  and  thy  villages  gay, 
And  blest  the  kind  .ones  on  thy  border  that  stray. 

Hie  spring  shall  return  to  thy  banks— bat  no  more 
For  me,  shall  thy  rapids  in  solitude  roar- 
No  more  shall  I  listen,  with  feelings  sublime, 
To  the  rush  of  thy  waves,  like  the  foot-fall  of  time. 

Whate'er  be  my  fate,  wherever  I  roam, 
My  heart  shall  still  bound  at  the  mem'ry  of  home; 
For  my  cottage,  though  lowly,  by  love  was  endear'd, 
And  sweet  were  the  flowers  in  Use  wilderness  rear'd. 

Yes,  while  mem'ry,  or  hope,  one  ray  can  impart, 
To  lighten  the  gloom  of  my  desolate  heart. 
That  heart  shall  still  tarn,  with  affection,  to  thee, 
Thou  deep  rapid  river,  my  own  Gennessee. 

CAROLINE  MATILDA. 

FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

ON  A  PERSON  TAKING  HIS  DEPARTURE 
FOR  SEA 
Now,  in  the  hour  of  life's  murkiest  wo, 
His  bosom  burns  with  pure  affection's  glow ; 
Now  from  his  eye  there  steals  the  sacred  tear— 
The  tear  to  nature,  and  to  friendship  dear. 
While,  from  the  eyes,  those  tears  successive  roll, 
Which  speak  the  tenderest  feelings  of  his  soul. 
Lo !  he  attempts — but,  ah !  attempts  in  vain, 
To  vent  affection's  most  heart-rending  strain. 
While  oft,  Hi  painful  utterance,  it  die*-* 
Extinguishes  in  silent  breathing  sighs. 
Once  more  elated  with  the  glowing  rays  of  hope, 
Which  with  adversity  alone  can  cope : 
He  fondly  dwells  on  thoughts  of  happier  days, 
When  adverse  fate  shall  cease  in  fortune's  blase. 
Now  in  that  eye,  which  was  the  seat  of  tears, 
Reams  the  pure  bliss,  the  thoughts  of  future  years, 
When  iortune  (like  the  cloudless  sky  serene) 
Shall  shine,  without  one  cloud  to  intervene ; 
Those  thoughts  his  soul  with  animatioo  swell, 
While  in  vibrating  strains  he  bids  farewell ! 

F.  W.  R. 

TOR  THE   LADIES'   LITERARY  CABINET. 

Jlir —  Wert  not  the  sinful  Mary's  tears. 

Oh !  there  is  sweetness  in  the  tear 

That  loves  the  youthful  eye, 
When  thoughts  of  heaven— of  all  that's  dear, 

Impels  the  burden'd  sigh. 

When  Qod  illumes  the  shrouded  heart, 

And  gilds  its  morning  sky, 
WVu,  in  his  loveliness  of  art, 

He  rends  each  carnal  tie. 


When,  in  the  dark  despairing  breast, 

He  pours  the  dews  of  grace, 
An  emblem  of  the  smile  impress'd 

Upon  his  holy  face. 

When  Mercy  spreads  her  hallow'd  wing, 

Aiid  whispers  to  her  child, 
The  promise  of  a  fadeless  spring, 

Far  from  this  tainting  wild. 

Yes,  there  is  sweetness  in  the  tear 

That  loves  the  youthful  eye, 
It  speaks — thy  God  is  ever  near— 

Thy  soul  shall  never  die. 

MARINER'S  BOT. 

FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 
WOMAN. 

By  M' Donald  Clarke. 

Air— Roy's  Wife. 

Woman— soothing,  blessed  Woman ! 
Life's  best  comforts  rest  with  thee, 
In  their  troubles,  turn  to  thee 
Hearts  divine,  and  hearts  inhuman. 
Pale  Rapture's  guiltless  banner  streams 

Around  thy  silver  bowers  of  feeling, 
And  Memory's  yellow  evening  dreams 
Are  from  the  shrine  where  thou  art  kneeling. 
Woman,  &c. 

Hope  never  looks  so  truly  kind 
As  in  the  roses  tnou  dost  give  her, 

For  thy  green  vows  of  bliss  can  bind 
Gem  garlands  to  the  soul  for  ever. 
Woman,  he. 

Oh,  when  the  flag  of  fortune  veers 
Toward  the  gloomy  coast  of  even  ! 

May  thy  bland  eyes  anoint  with  tears, 
Its  gorgeous  entrance  into  heaven. 
Woman,  be. 


FOR  THE  LADIES    LITERARY  CABINET. 

TO  EMMA. 

My  Emma— dear,  a  sad  farewell, 
For  we,  alas !  must  part, 

And  rent  will  be  the  magic  spell 
That  twin'd  around  each  heart— my  love, 
That  twin'd  around  each  heart. 

Oh !  for  many  a  rosy  hour 

I've  steadfast  gaz'd  on  thee, 
But  stern  Fate's  relentess  power, 

Will  tear  thee  far  from  me — my  love, 

Will  tear  thee  far  from  me. 

But,  Emma,  wilt  them  e'er  forget 
The  hours  of  bliss  we've  known, 

Or  will  a  tear  thine  eyelid  wet, 
To  think  that  they  are  flown— my  love, 
To  think  that  they  are  flown. 

When  lightnings  quiver  through  the  sky, 

And  howling  thunders  roll, 
Its  flash  reminds  me  of  thine  eye, 

Whose  glance  lit  on  my  soul — my  love, 

Whose  glance  lit  on  my  soul. 

The  dew  that  glitter'd  on  the  spray, 

Emblemified  our  bliss, 
It  sparkled  bright— it  fled  away 

And  we  were  brought  to  this — my  love, 

And  we  were  brought  to  this. 


Weep  not,  my  dear,  for  soon  we'll  stray 

From  the  realm  of  sorrow) 
Our  sun  of  love,  though  dim  to-day, 

Bright  will  beam  to«morrow— my  love. 

Bright  will  beam  to-morrow. 

ALBERT. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

TO  ALLAN. 

Yes,  I  have' long  been  "  sorrow's  child," 
Long  fell  affliction's  heavy  wand  ; 

But  friendship  sooth'd- it  sooth 'd  and  smil'd 
And  form'd  a  long,  a  lasting  bond. 

'Twas  friendship  taught  my  heart  lo  look 

With  mildness  on  the  painful  past, 
And  that  friendship,  still  unsbook, 
•  Shall  prove  me  faithful  to  the  last. 

Tes,  Allan,  I  would  always  share 
The  heart  that  would  no  other  claim, 

Than  the  pure  friendship  that  you  bear 
For  virtue  in  its  noblest  frame. 

ELLA. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET.  - 

TO  MY  FRIEND. 

I  prythee,  Charles,  thy  suit  renew, 

It  must  not,  cannot,  be  in  vain ; 
For  hearts  like  thine,  so  warm  and  true, 

May  ne'er  through  life  be  met  again. 

'Twas  maiden  modesty  alone 
Which  caus'd  your  suit  to  be  denied; 

Had  you  more  perseverance  shown, 
She  would,  e'en  now,  have  been  your  bride. 

Then  boldly  face  the  fair  again, 
With  all  love's  forces  take  the  field  ; 

I'll  lay  my  life  that  one  campaign, 
Will  make  the  haughty  beauty  yield. 

BRESTRO. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

ZELIA  TO  HENRY. 

hi  imitation  of—JUi  I  ZeHaf  dear  Zelia. 

Ah !  Henry,  dear  Henry,  sepulchre  thy  blame, 
And  spare  thy  once  lov'd-one,  her  blush,  and  her 

shame ! 
Oh!  'twas  I  once  taught  thee  to  feel— Ah!  God— to 

know. 
That  thy  passion  of  love  prov'd  the  friendship  of  wo. 

Yes,  there  were  moments— they  are  gone— they  are 

fled— 
And  with  them  my  bliss,  which  has  wither'd  and  bled. 
Oh !  I  suffer'd,  as  thou  didst,  no  more  will  this  cheek 
Show  to  Henry  the  blush,  or  love's  blooming  streak. 

Henry !  dear  Henry,  I  remember  that  hour, 

When  the  bird  of  love  breathed  in  thy  soul's  youthful 

bower  J 
And  with  pain  I  revert  to  that  labouriug  sigh, 
The  caveat  that  twilight  was  then  drawing  nigh. 

But,  Henry,  be  kind,  and  be  pity  thy  robe, 

For  thou  know'st  the  frailty  of  the  heart's  little  globe; 

And,  oh  !  if  cold  prudence  here  on  earth  frose  each 

heart, 
It  may  lead  them  to  heaven— nay,  never  to  part. 
MARINERS  BOX 
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LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 


FOR  THS  LABISs'  UTSftAftY  CABIHET. 

ON  AN  OFFER  OF  FR1ENDRHIP. 

What  can  charm  the  afflicted  mind 
So  toon  as  friendship's  sympathy  ? 

It  hushes  every  boisterous  wind, 
And  hills  to  rest  each  misery. 

While  breathing  sentiments  as  pure, 
As  hallow'd  as  the  heavens  above : 

It  makes  us  feel  we  can  endure 
To  separate  from  those  we  love. 

Then  to  the  dull,  the  languid  eye. 
It  spreads  a  heavenly  lustre  there ; 

Yes,  it  is  sweet  sympathy 
That  would  each  injury  repair. 

And  can  it  then  a  phantom  prove, 
And  I  the  dear  delusion  lose  ? 

No,  the  idea  I'll  remove, 
Nor  sacred  friendship  thus  abuse  ! 


ELLA. 


From  a  Mamtscript  Play. 

THE  WATERMAN. 

Let  philosophers  boast  of  their  learning  and  skill, 

And  tell  us  what  sages  have  thought  of  men; 
It  yet  is  a  fact,  sirs,  deny  it  who  will, 

Human  nature's  the  study  for  watermen. 
For  ours  is  the  talent  to  soon  pot  afloat} 

All  ages,  professions,  and  sizes ; 
From  the  sweep's  sooty  rug  to  the  gaudy  lae'd  coat, 
As  the  grade  10  the  general  rises. 
While  we  row, 
To  and  fro, 
One  way  look,  the  other  go. 

Our  boats  convey  from  shore  to  shore, 
The  great,  the  small,  the  rich,  the  poor; 
The  short,  the  tall,  the  fat,  the  lean, 
The  fair,  the  brown,  the  good  the  mean ; 
The  maid,  the  widow,  wife,  and  mother, 
And  some  who're  neither  one  nor  'tother. 
Thus  ours  is  the  talent,  fee. 

There's  querists,  qnibblers,  quids,  and  croakers, 
Butchers,  brokers,  brewers,  bakers ; 
SUcksmiths,  boatmen,  bailiffs,  butlers, 
,  Cartmen,  coopers,  caulkers,  cutlers; 
Drummers,  drapers,  driveling  drovers, 
R»sTfers>  ravers,  ranters,  rovers ; 
Farmers,  fiddlers,  fuddlers,  furriers, 
Carvers,  clothiers,  clerks,  and  curriers; 
Gownmen,  grocers,  gardners,  gilders, 
Bullies,  bruisers,  barbers,  builders ; 
Founders,  framera,  fools,  refiners, 
Jurors,  judges,  jobbers,  joiners; 
Saddlers,  sweepers,  singers,  sailors, 
Tanners,  turners,  tinkers,  tailors; 
Tenants,  tyrants,  truants,  teachers, 
Poets,  printers,  painters,  preachers. 

Thus  ours  is  the  talent,  kc. 

Tobacconists,  book-binders,  stone-cutters,  sawyers, 
With  carpenters,  constables,  lovers,  and  lawyers ; 
Musicians,  confectioners,  vintners,  and  glaziers, 
With  inn-keeper*,  upholsterers,  hatters,  and  braziers; 
Auctioneers,  and  {attorneys,  with  priests,  and  phy- 
sicians, J 
Engravers,  designers,  and  scribbling  magicians. 
Thus  ours  is  the  talent;  fcc. 


Shoe-makers,  watch-makers,    coach-makers,   sail- 
makers, 
Rope-makers,  chair-makers,  pin-makers,  pail-ma- 
kers; 

With  weighers,  surveyors, 

Street  inspectors, 

Bank  directors ; 

The  seller  of  jewels, 

And  the  fighter  of  duels. 

Thus  ours  is  the  talent  to  soon  put  afloat, 

All  ages,  professions,  and  sizes; 
From  the  sweep's  sooty  rug,  to  the  gaudy  lae'd  coat, 
As  the  grade  to  the  general  rises. 
While  we  row, 
To  and  fro, 
One  way  look,  the  other  go. 

Frost  the  Philadelphia  Fret/man's  Journal. 
WHEN  THE  LAST  TEAR 

When  the  last  tear  of  love  is  shed, 
And  the  free'd  spirit  hastens  away. 

When  joy,  desire,  and  hope  have  (led, 
And  beauty  seeks  its  couch  in  day  ; 

O,  then,  what  art,  what  pageantry 

Of  worth  deceas'd,  shall  tell  ?  what  bust 
To  years,  shall  breathe  the  memory 
•   Of  those  that  shuaber,  dust  with  dust? 

For  marbled  busts  will  disappear, 

While  time  obliterates  the  urn, 
And  those  who  now  bestow  the  tear, 

Will  daim  the  tribute  in  return. 

Vain  is  the  pageant— vain  is  art, 
To  gleam  from  years  a  living  name ; 

One  simple  deed  from  virtue's  heart. 
Alone  can  consecrate  its  fame. 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  11, 1820. 


Aquatic  Amusement .— The  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
New-York  may  be  gratified,  this  day,  by  witnessing 
a  trial  of  skill  and  speed  between  two  celebrated  row 
beats  called  the  A«o-  York  and  American  Star.  They 
will  start  from  Williamsburgh  at  two  o'clock,  P.  M. 
and  row  to  a  stake-boat,  anchored  abrest  of  Castle 
Williams,  with  an  emblematic  flag  to  be  presented  to 
the  boat  arriving  there  first,  as  a  trophy  of  her  supe- 
riort  speed. 

On  Wednesday  the  8th  inst.  the  Cattle  Show  and 
Fair,  of  the  city  and  county  of  New- York,  was  dosed 
by  awarding  premiums  to  the  successful  competitors, 
and  immediately  after  "  the  sale  of  animals  and  ma- 
nufactures took  place,  and  we  understand  good  prices 
were  obtained.  A  dinner  followed,  which  was  at- 
tended by  several  foreign  gentlemen  of  distinction, 
together  with  the  Mayor  and  a  number  of  Aldermen. 
The  subscription  to  promote  the  views  of  the  society 
was  liberal;  and  it  is  intended,  if  the  support  should 
be  continued  and  increased,  that  the  next  year  exhi- 
bition shall  be  more  extensive  and  splendid." 


Loners  of  Music,  of  both  sexes,  may  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  proposals  are  issued  by  E.  RILEY,  Esq 
music  seller,  No.  29  Chatham-street,  for  publishing, 
by  subscription,  in  numbers,  a  new  musical  work,  en- 
tilled,  «  Riley's  Vocal  Melodies;  being  a  collection  of 
American,  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Welch,  French 


German,  Italian,  Swiss,  Tyrolese,  Danish,  Swedish, 
Turkish,  Hebrew,  and  Chinese  Airs,  adapted  to 
AMERICAN  WORDS,  and  arranged  for  the  Piaae 
Forte.  The  Poetry,  it  is  announced,  is  principally 
to  flow  from  the  pen  of  our  friend  WOOD  WORTH, 
diversified,  probably,  by  the  occasional  assistance  of 
his  poetical  friends  Shays,  Graham,  and  others.  The 
work  is  to  be  bandsomdy  engraved  and  printed, 
stitched  in  covers,  and  sold  at  twenty-five  cents  a  num- 
ber. Twelve  numbers  will  complete  a  volume,  for 
which  a  beautiful  vignette  title-page  and  index  is  k> 
be  furnished,  and  the  volume  bound,  gratis,  ibr  sub- 
scribers. 

Subscriptions  received  by  the  publisher,  at  No.  29 
Chatham-street,  and  also  at  this  office. 

There  are  in  the  Library  of  Congress  many  cari- 
osities in  Literature.  Among  them  is  Debree's  Col- 
lection of  Voyages,  in  three  volumes  folio,  a  work  so 
scarce,  that  a  copy  of  it  is  valued,  in  an  English  cata- 
logue of  rare  books,  at  twelve  lgndied  pounds  ster- 
ling! There  is  also  Duixias's  Wgrimage,  a  single 
small  volume,  valued  at  fifty  pounds,  and  many  others 
in  equally  high  esteem,  of  which  Congrees  breams 
possessed,  by  the  fortunate  chance  of  obtaining  by 
purchase,  Mr.  Jefferson's  Library.  [had. 

Corona' a  Office,  JVfer.  9. 
An  inquest  was  held,  this  morning,  on  the  body  of 
a  new  born  female  child,  found  wrapped  in  a  black 
rag,  at  the  gate  of  the  Bethel  Church  yard,  in  Chrys- 
tie-street.  Verdict,  from  the  teatamony  of  the  sur- 
geon, still  born,  but  inhumanly  exposed  in  the  street. 
~  In  this  case,  the  sagacity  of  fine  terrier  dogs  was 
truly  manifest.  At  7  o'clock  this  morning,  they  were 
howling  about  the  child,  and  continually  running 
backwards  and  forwards  to  the  opposite  store.  Mrs. 
Long  coming  out  of  the  store,  had  at  length  to  drive 
them  off,  and  in  a  sew  minutes  alter,  Use  child  was 
found  by  a  little  girl. 

MARRIED, 

On  Sunday  morning  last,  at  St.  John's  Church,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Onderdook,  Mr.  William  R.  Lofton,  to 
Mas  Abigail  F.  Hendrickson,  both  of  this  city. 

On  Monday  evening  last,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Hobart,  Mr.  Clussman,  to  Miss  Catherine  Brown, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  all  of  this  chy. 

On  Tuesdayevening  last,  *y  the  Rev.  Dr.  M'Leod, 
Dr.  Floyd  T.  Ferris,  to  Miss  Catherine  M.  Morton, 
both  of  this  city. 

On  Wednesday  evening  last,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Jackson,  the  Rev.  William  Jackson,  of  Havre  de 
Grace,  (Md.)  to  Miss  Margaret  A.  Byron,  of  this  city. 

At  East-Chester,  on  Thursday  evening  last,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr  Kearney,  Mr.  Daniel  Drake,  of  New-Ro- 
chelle,  to  Miss  Abigail  Jane  Morgan,  of  the  former 
place. 


DIED, 

Suddenly,  on  Saturday  morning  last,  Mr.  William 
Treadwell,  printer,  of  Portsmouth  N.  H.  in  the  44th 
year  of  his  age. 

On  Wednesday  evening  last,  of  a  lingering  illness, 
Margaret,  the  wife  of  Tho's  Monilaws. 

At  Philadelphia,  on  Monday  last,  much  lamented, 
Miss  Rachel,  eldest  daughter  of  B.  Nones,  Esq. 
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WIKLAND; 

OR  THE  TRANSFORMATION. 

An  American  Tale. 

BY  CHARLES  BROCKDEN  BROWff. 

(Continued  from,  pa£t  3.) 

CHAPTER  II. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  a  sultry  day  in 
August,  he  left  Mettingen,  to  go  to  the  city. 
He  had  seldom  passed  a  day  from  home 
since  his  return  from  the  shores  of  the  Ohio. 
Some  urgent  engagements  at  this  time  ex- 
isted, which  would  not  admit  of  further  de- 
lay. He  returned  in  the  evening,  but  ap- 
peared to  be  greatly  oppressed  with  fa- 
tigue. His  silence  and  dejection  were  like- 
wise in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  con- 
spicuous. My  mother's  brother,  whose 
profession  was  that  of  a  surgeon,  chanced 
to  spend  this  night  at  our  house.  It  was 
from  him  that  I  have  frequently  received 
an  exact  account  of  the  mournful  catastro- 
phe that  followed. 

As  the  evening  advanced,  my  father's 
2ttqitiet«*2t'S  tncic&^d.  Ke  sat  with  his  fa- 
mily as  usual,  but  took  no  part  in  their  con-  j 
versation.  He  appeared  fully  engrossed! 
by  his  own  reflections.  Occasionally  his  j 
countenance  exhibited  tokens  of  alarm ;  he  j 
gazed  stedfastly  and  wildly  at  the  ceiling ;  | 
and  the  exertions  of  his  companions  were  j 
scarcely  sufficient  to  interrupt  his  reverie,  j 
On  recovering  from  these  fits,  he  expressed  \ 
no  surprise ;  but  pressing  his  hand  to  his  ! 
head,  complained,  in  a  tremulous  and  terri- : 
fled  tone,  that  his  brain  was  scorched  to  j 
cinders.  He  would  then  betray  marks  of  j 
insupportable  anxiety.  I 

My  uncle  perceived,  by  his  pulse,  that  i 
be  was  indisposed,  but  in  no  alarming  de- 
gree, and  ascribed  appearances  chiefly  to  i 
the  workings  of  his  mind.     He  exhorted  ( 
him  to  recollection  and  composure,  but  in 
vain.     At  the  hour  of  repose  he  readily 
retired  to  4iis  chamber.     At  the  persuasion 
of  my  mother  he  even  undressed  and  went 
to  bod.     Nothing  could  abate  his  restless. 
ness.     He  checked  her  tender  expostula- 
tions with  some  sternness..     "  Be  silent,'' 
said  he,  "  for  that  whicb  I  feel  there  is  but 
one  cure,  and  that  will  shortly  come. — 
You  can  help  me  nothing.    Look  to  your 


j  ness  of  the  scheme  quickly  suggested  itqgt- 
,  He  was  going  to  a  place  whither  no  po*Sfr 
|  on  earth  could  induce  him  to  suffer  an  at- 
tendant. 

The  window  of  her  chamber  looked  to- 
ward the  rock.     The  atmosphere  was  clear 
and  calm,  but  the  edifice  could  not  be  dis- 
covered at  that  distance  through  the  dusk. 
My  mother's  anxiety  would  not  allow  her 
to  remain  where  she  was.     She  rose,  and 
seated  herself  at  the  window.    She  strained 
j  her  sight  to  get  a  view  of  the  dome,  and  of 
!  the  path  that  led  to  it.     The  first  painted 
!  itself  with  sufficient  distinctness  on  her  fan- 
to  figure  to  herself  the  species  of  disaster :'  cy,  but  was  undistinguishabie  by  the  eye 
that  was  menaced.  r  from  the  rocky  mass  on  which  it  was  erect- 


own  condition,  and  pray  to  God  to 
strengthen  you  under  the  calamities  that 
await  you/'  "  What  am  I  to  fear?"  she 
answered.  "  What  terrible  disaster  is  it  j 
that  you  think  of}"  "  Peace — as  yet  I J 
know  it  not  myself,  but  come  it  will,  and 
shortly."  She  repeated  her  inquiries  and 
doubts ;  but  he  suddenly  put  an  end  to  the 
discourse,  by  a  stern  command  to  be  silent. 
She  had  never  before  known  him  in  this 
mood.  Hitherto  all  was  benign  in  his  de- 
portment. Her  heart  was  pierced  with 
sorrow  at  the  contemplation  of  this  change. 
She  was  utterly  unable  to  account  for  it,  or 


Contrary  to  custom,  the  lamp,  instead  of 
being  placed  on  the  hearth,  was  left  upon 
the  table.  Over  it,  against  the  wall,  there 
hung  a  small  clock,  so  contrived  as  to 
strike  a  very  hard  stroke  at  the  end  of 
every  sixth  hour.  That  which  was  now 
approaching  was  the  signal  for  retiring  to 
the  fane  at  which  he  addressed  his  devo- 
tions. Long  habit  had  occasioned  him  to 
be  always  awake  at  this  hour,  and  the  toll 
was  instantly  obeyed. 

Now  frequent  and  anxious  glances  were 
cast  at  the  clock.  Not  a  single  movement 
of  the  index  appeared  to  escape  his  notice. 
As  the  hour  verged  towards  twelve,  his 
anxiety  visibly  augmented.  The  trepida- 
tions of  my  mother  kept  pace  with  those  of 
her  husband ;  but  she  was  intimidated  into 
silence.  All  that  was  left  to  her  was  to 
watch  every  change  of  his  features,  and 
give  vent  to  her  sympathy  in  tears. 

At  length  the  hour  was  spent,  and  the 
clock  tolled.  The  sound  appeared  to  com- 
municate a  shock 'to  every  part  of  my  fa- 
ther's frame.  He  rose  immediately,  and 
threw  over  himself  a  loose  gown.  Even 
this  office  was  performed  with  difficulty, 
for  his  joints  trembled,  and  his  teeth  chat- 
tered with  dismay.  At  this  hour  his  duty 
.called  him  to  the  rock,  and  my  mother  na- 
turally concluded  that  it  was  thither  he  in- 
tended to  repair.  Yet  these  incidents  were 
so  uncommon,  as  to  fill  her  with  astonish- 
ment and  foreboding.  She  saw  him  leave 
the  room,  and  heard  his  steps  as  they  has- 
tily descended  the  stairs.  She  half  re- 
i  solved  to  rise  and  pursue  him,  but  the  wild- 


ed.  The  second  could  be  imperfectly  seen ; 
but  her  husband  had  already  passed,  or 
had  taken  a  different  direction. 

What  was  it  that  she  feared?  Some 
disaster  impended  over  her  husband,  or 
herself.  He  had  predicted  evils,  but  pro- 
fessed himself  ignorant  of  what  nature  they 
were.  When  were  they  to  come  ?  WTas 
this  night,  or  this  hour  to  witness  the  ac- 
complishment ?  She  was  tortiiied  with 
impatience  and  uncertainty.  All  her  fears 
were  at  present  linked  to  his  person,  and 
she  gazed  at  the  clock,  with  nearly  as  much 
eagerness  as  my  father  had  done,  in  expec- 
tation of  the  next  hour. 

An  half  hour  passed  away  in  this  state 
of  suspense.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  rock;  suddenly  it  was  illuminated. — 
A  light  proceeding  from  the  edifice,  made 
every  part  of  the  scene  visible.  A  gleam 
diffused  itself  over  the  intermediate  space, 
and  instantly  a  loud  report,  like  the  explo- 
sion of  a  mine,  followed.  She  uttered  an 
involuntary  shriek,  but  the  new  sounds  tW 
greeted  her  ear,  quickly  conquered  her  sur- 
prise. They  were  piercing  shrieks,  and 
uttered  without  intermission.  The  gleams 
which  had  diffused  themselves  far  and  wide 
were  in  a  moment  witiidrawn,  but  the  in- 
terior of  the  edifice  was  filled  with  rays. 

The  first  suggestion  was  that  a  pistol 
was  discharged,  and  that  the  structure  was 
on  fire.  She  did  not  allow  herself  time  to 
meditate  a  second  thought,  but  rushed  into 
the  entry  and  knocked  loudly  at  the  door 
of  her  brother's  chamber.  My  uncle  had 
been  previously  roused  by  the  noise,  and 
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instantly  flew  to  the  window.  He  also 
imagined  what  he  saw  to  be  fire.  The 
loud  and  vehement  shrieks  which  succeed- 
ed the  first  explosion,  seemed  to  be  an  in* 
vocation  of  succour.  The  incident  was 
inexplicable ;  but  he  could  not  fail  to  per- 
c£$re  the  propriety  of  hastening  to  the  spot. 
He  was  unbolting  the  door,  when  his  sis- 
ter's voice  was  heard  on  the  outside  con- 
juring, him  to  come  forth. 

He  obeyed  the  summons  with  all  the 
speed  in  his  power.  He  stopped  not  to 
question  her,  but  hurried  down  stairs  and 
across  the  meadow  which  lay  between  the 
house  and  the  rock.  The  shrieks  were  no 
longer  to  be  heard ;  but  a  blazing  light  was 
clearly  discernible  between  the  columns  of 
the  temple.  Irregular  steps,  hewn  in  the 
stone,  led  him  to  the  summit.  On  three 
sides,  this  edifice  touched  the  very  verge 
of  the  cliff.  On  the  fourth  side,  which 
might  be  regarded  as  the  front,  there  was 
an  area  of  small  extent,  to  which  the  rude 
staircase  conducted  you.  My  uncle  speed- 
ily gained  this  spot.  His  strength  was  for  a 
moment  exhausted  by  his  haste.  He  paus- 
ed to  rest  himself.  Meanwhile  he  bent  the 
most  vigilant  attention  towards  the  object 
before  him. 

Within  the  columns  he  beheld  what  he 
could  no  better  describe,  than  by  saying 
that  it  resembled  a  cloud  impregnated  with 
light.  It  had  the  brightness  of  flame,  but 
was  without  its  upward  motion.  It  did 
not  occupy  the  whole  area,  and  rose  but  a 
lew  feet  above  the  floor.  No  part  of  the 
building  was  on  Are*  This  appearance 
was  astonishing.  He  approached  the  tem- 
ple. As  he  went  forward  the  light  retired, 
and,  when  he  put  his  feet  within  the  apart- 
ment, utterly  vanished.  The  suddenness 
of  this  transition  increased  the  darkness 
that  succeeded  in  a  tenfold  degree.  Fear 
and  wonder  rendered  him  powerless.  An 
occurrence  like  this,  in  a  place  assigned  to 
devotion,  was  adapted  to  intimidate  the 
stoutest  heart. 

His  wandering  thoughts  were  recalled 
by  the  groans  of  one  near  him.  His  sight 
gradually  recovered  its  power,  and  he  was 
able  to  discern  my  father  stretched  on  the 
floor.  At  that  moment,  my  mother  and 
servants  arrived  with  a  lanthorn,.  and  ena- 
bled my  uncle  to  examine  more  closely 
this  scene.  My  father,  when  he  left  the 
house,  besides  a  loose  upper  vest  and  slip- 
pers, wore  a  shirt  and  drawers.  Now  he 
\  naked,  bis  skin  throughout  the  greater 


part  of  his  body  was  scorched  and  bruised. 
His  right  arm  exhibited  marks  as  of  having 
been  struck  by  some  heavy  body.  His 
clothes  bad  been  removed,  and  it  was  not 
immediately  perceived  that  they  were  re- 
duced to  ashes.  Hjs  slippers  and  his  hair 
were  untouched. 

He  was  removed  to  his %  chamber,  and 
the  requisite  attention  paid  to  his  wounds, 
which  gradually  became  more  painful. — 
A  mortification  showed  itself  in  the  arm, 
which  had  been  most  hurt.  Soon  after, 
the  other  wounded  parts  exhibited  the  like 
appearance. 

Immediately  subsequent  to  this  disaster, 
my  father  seemed  nearly  in  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility. He  was  passive  under  every 
operation.  He  scarcely  opened  his  eyes, 
and  was  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to 
answer  the  questions  that  were  put  to  him. 
By  his  imperfect  account,  it  appeared,  that 
while  engaged  in  silent  orisons,  with 
thoughts  full  of  confusion  and  anxiety,  a 
faint  gleam  suddenly  shot  athwart  the 
apartment.  His  fancy  immediately  pic- 
tured to  itself,  a  person  bearing  a  lamp. — 
It  seemed  to  come  from  behind.  He  was 
in  the  act  of  turning  to  examine  the  visit- 
ant, when  his  right  arm  received  a  blow 
from  a  heavy  club.  At  the  same  instant, 
a  very  bright  spark  was  seen  to  light  upon 
his  clothes.  In  a  moment,  the  whole  was 
reduced  to  ashes.  This  was  the  sum  of 
the  information  which  he  chose  to  give. 
There  was  somewhat  in  his  manner  that 
indicated  an  imperfect  tale.  My  uncle  was 
inclined  to  believe  that  half  the  truth  had 
been  suppressed. 

Meanwhile  the  disease  thus  wonderfully 
generated,  betrayed  more  terrible  symp- 
toms. Fever  and  delirium  terminated  in 
lethargic  slumber,  which,  in  the  course  of 
two  hours,  gave  place  to  death.  Yet  not 
till  insupportable  exhalations  and  crawling 
putrefaction  had  driven  from  his  chamber 
and  the  house,  every  one  whom  their  duty 
did  not  detain. 

Such  was  the  end  of  my  father.  None, 
surely,  was  ever  more  mysterious.  When 
we  recollect  his  gloomy  anticipations  and 
unconquerable  anxiety ;  the  security  from 
human  malice  which  his  character,  the 
place,  and  the  condition  of  the  times,  might 
be  supposed  to  confer;  the  purity  and 
doudiessness  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
rended  it  impossible  that  lightning  was  the 
cause ;  what  ara  the  conclusions  that  we 
must  form  i* 


The  ^.elusive  gleam,  the  blow  upon  his 
arm,  the  fatal  spark,  the  explosion  heard 
so  far,  the  fiery  cloud  that  environed  him, 
without  detriment  to  the  structure,  though 
composed  of  combustible  materials,  the 
sudden  vanishing  of  this  cloud  at  my  un- 
cle's approach — what  is  the  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  these  facts  ?  Their  troth 
cannot  be  doubted.  My'  uncle's  testimony 
is  peculiarly  worthy  of  credit,  because  no 
man's  temper  is  more  sceptical,  and  his 
belief  is  unalterably  attached  to  natural 
causes. 

I  was  at  this  time  a  child  of  six  years  of 
age.  The  impressions  that  were  then 
made  upon  me,  can  never  be  effaced.  I 
was  ill  qualified  to  judge  respecting  what 
was  then  passing ;  but  as  I  advanced  in 
age,  and  became  more  fully  acquainted 
with  these  facts,  they  ofteoer  became  the 
subject  of  my  thoughts.  Thfir  resent* 
blance  to  reeeat  events  revived  them  with 
new  force  in  my  memory,  and  made  me 
move  anxious  to  explain  them.  Was  tbk 
the  penalty  of  disobedience?  this  the 
stroke  of  a  vindictive  and  invisible  hand? 
Is  it  a  fresh  proof  that  the  Divine  Ruler 
interferes  in  human  affairs,  meditates  an 
end,  selects,  and  commissions  bis  agents, 
and  enforces,  by  unequivocal  sanctions f 
submission  to  his  will  ?  Or,  was  it  aserely 
the  irregular  expansion  of  tbe  fluid  that 
imparts  warmth  to  our  heart  and  our  blood, 
caused  by  the  fatigue  of  the  preceding  d«y, 
or  flowing,  by  established  laws,  from  the 
condition  of  his  thoughts  r* 
[To  be  continued.] 


FOE  THE  LADLES7  LITE&AJLY.  CABUUCT* 

EDUCATIOJS*-No.  I. 

When  man  is  taught  the  path  of  virtue  to  explore, 
He's  taught  too,  Education  to  adore. 

Education  is  a  subject  that  requires 
much  attention.  To  explore  the  course 
which  man  must  pursue,  to  obtain  that 
which  makes  him  bright  in  the  eye  of  the 
world — an  estimable  gem  to  his  friends, 
and  an  ornament  to  society,  he  must  strive 
to  possess  Education — when  possessed,  it  is 
superior  to  the  riches  of  Peru. — "  Man 


*  A  case,  in  its  symptoms,  exactly  parallel  to  this*, 
is  published  ia  one  of  the  Journals  of  Florence.  St  e, 
likewise,  similar  cases  reported  by  Messrs.  Meruit 
and  Muraire,  in  the  "  Journal  de  Medicine/'  for 
February  and  May,  178S.  The  researches  of  Mas- 
sei  and  Foatsoa  have  thrown  some  light  upon  this 
ftibject. 
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without  Education,  is  as  the  beasts  of  the 
forest,  ignorant,  vicious,  and  assuming  f" 
unacquainted  with  the  "  ways  of  the 
world,"  presumptuous  and  treacherous.— 
The  suckling,  if  nursed  and  taken  care  of, 
will,  in  time,  arrive  to  maturity,  but  if 
abandoned  and  forgotten,  will  fall  and  die 
— so  with  man — if  he  is  learnt  in  his 
younger  days  what  may  be  deemed  worthy, 
beneficial,  and  essential,  it  is  known  and 
familiar— but  if  not,  evidently  he  is  igno- 
rant of  it,  and  »  assuming.  "  Train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he 
is  old,  be  will  not  depart  from  it,"  a  senti- 
ment of  more  importance,  or  of  more  truth, 
sever  fell  from  the  pen  of  Solomon :  but 
Solomon,  who  here  so  excellently  advises, 
knew  not  himself  how  to  profit  by  the  ad- 
monition, "  Who  spares  the  rod,"  says 
the  king,  "  spoils  the  child ;"  it  is  reason- 
able to  imagine  that  the  wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon practised  what  he  preached.  We 
can  only  judge  of  the  tree  by  its  fruits : 
and  the  son  of  Solomon,  thus  educated, 
and  thus  corrected,  was  that  Rehoboam 
from  whose  tyranny  sprang  the  memorable 
•utcry,  "  To  your  tents  O !  Israel !" 

The  aged  tree  when  fallen,  leaves  its 
trunk  to  remind  us  of  sublunary  instability 
—so  with  the  man  enlightened  by  Educa- 
tion ;  when  the  grave  shall  have  closed  his 
remains,  be  leaves  his  name  behind  to  re- 
mind us  of  "  what  he  was."  Shakspeare, 
Dryden,  Thomson,  Goldsmith,  and  other 
Immortal  bards,  will  be  remembered  to 
the  end  of  posterity ! 

An  ancient  Greek  author,  whose  name 
has  perished  (many  centuries  back)  after 
expatiating  on  the  advantages  of  know- 
ledge, concludes  with  a  sentiment  not  un- 
like that  of  the  royal  wise  one—"  learn- 
hag,"  says  he,  "  is  a  possession  of  which 
no  force  can  bereave  us,  it  renders  us  pla- 
cid, it  is  the  staff  of  life."  He  enumerates 
more  of  its  advantages,  which  would  be 
exuberant  to  state  in  this  essay. 

Our  Seminaries  for  the  promulgation  of 
sound  and  of  orthodox  learning,  as  they 
open  to  us  the  stores  of  ancient  literature, 
seem  to  have  adopted  the  prejudices  of  an- 
cient scholasticity. 

At  a  time  when  the  young  mind  be- 
comes capable  of  receiving  what  forms  the 
mould  of  instruction,  shall  apply,  it  is 
deemed  improper  to  suffer  it  to  remain  in 
ignorance,  or  gather  ideas  which  might 
possibly  suffer  from  the  maxims  of  polish- 
ed society.    A  well  judged  precaution  for 


all,  will  be  fitted  to  make  their  way  in  the 
world,  who  is  permitted  to  imbibe  those 
principles  of  benevolence,  humanity,  and 
independence,  inseparable  from  goodness 
of  disposition,  and  quickness  of  perception. 
Usually,  therefore,  at  this  age,  and  on  this 
account,  the  child  is  taken  away  from  his 
parents,  and — 

Through  the  vwld  is  push'd—his  wajr  to  make, 
To  undergo  the  perils  of  a  weary  life ; 
To  wander,  and  to  search  in  vain  for  happiness. 
ORLANDO)  op  Charlbstos. 


CAZOTTE'3  PROPHECY.     ' 

The  following  very  curious  note  was 
found  among  the  papers  of  the  celebrated 
M.  la  fiarpe,a  French  writer  of  great  cele- 
brity, who  died  in  the  year  1803,  after 
having,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  re- 
nounced the  errors  of  a  false  philosophy, 
and  nobly  avowed  bis  entire  acquiescence 
in  the  sublime  truths  of  Christianity,  of 
which  he  became  one  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened defenders.  The  editor  of  M.  la 
Harpe's  works  makes  no  remarks  upon 
this  extraordinary  prophecy,  but  gives  it 
exactly  as  he  found  it. 

"  It  appears  to  me  as  if  it  were  but  yes- 
terday; and  it  was,  nevertheless,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1788:  we  were  at 
the  table  of  a  brother  academician,  who 
was  of  the  highest  rank,  and  a  man  of  ta- 
lents. The  company  was  numerous,  and 
of  all  kinds;  courtiers,  advocates,  literary 
men,  academicians,  &c.  We  had  been, 
as  usual,  luxuriously  entertained;  and  at 
the  desert,  the  wines  of  Malvoisie  and  the 
Cape,  added  to  the  natural  gaiety  of  good 
company,  that  kind  of  social  freedom  which 
sometimes  stretches  beyond  the  right  de- 
corum of  it.  In  short,  we  were  in  a  state 
to  allow  of  any  thing  that  would  produce 
mirth.  Chamfort  had  been  reading  some 
of  his  impious  and  libertiue  tales,  and  the 
fine  ladies  had  heard  them,  without  once 
makitig  use  of  their  fans.  A  deluge  of 
pleasantries  on  religion  then  succeeded ; 
one  gave  a  quotation  from  the  Pucelle 
d 'Orleans;  another  recollected  and  ap- 
plauded the  philosophical  distich  of  Dide- 
rot: 

'•  Etdts  b&yaux  du  dinner  pretrt 

u  Serres  It  coif  du  dernier  rot." 

"  And  of  the  last  priest's  entrails  form  the  string 

"  Around  the  neck  of  the  last  King." 

"  A  third  rises,  and  with  a  bumper  in 
his  hand,  *  Yes,  gentlemen,'  he  exclaims, 
'  I  am  as  sure  that  there  is  no  God,  as  1 


am  certain  that  Homer  is  a  fool  ?'  The 
conversation  afterwards  took  a  more  se- 
rious turn,  and  the  most  ardent  admiration 
was  expressed  of  the  revolution  which  Vol- 
taire had  produced ;  and  they  all  agreed 
that  it  formed  the  brightest  ray  of  his  glo- 
ry. *  He  has  given  the  ton  to  his  age,  and 
has  contrived  to  be  read  in  the  chamber,  as 
well  as  in  the  drawing  room.'  One  of  the 
company  mentioned,  and  almost  burst  with 
laughter  at  the  circumstance,  thatJtis  hair- 
dresser had  said  while  he  was  powdering 
him, '  Look  you,  Sir,  though  I  am  nothing 
but  ajourneyman  barber,  I  have  no  more 
religion  than  another  man.'  It  was  con- 
cluded that  the  revolution  would  soon  be 
consummated,  and  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  superstition  and  fanatacism, 
to  give  place  to  philosophy.  The  proba- 
bility of  this  epoch  was  then  calculated, 
and  which  of  the  company  present  would 
live  to  see  the  reign  of  reason.  The  el- 
der part  of  them  lamented  that  they  could 
not  flatter  themselves  with  the  hope  of  en- 
joying such  a  pleasure ;  while  the  younger 
part  rejoiced  in  the  expectation  that  they 
should  witness  it.  The  academy  was  feli- 
citated for  having  prepared  the  grand  work, 
and  being,  at  the  same  time,  the  strong- 
hold, the  centre,  and  the  moving  principle 
of  freedom  of  thought. 

il  There  was  only  one  of  the  guests  who 
had  not  shared  in  the  delights  of  this  con- 
versation ;  he  had  even  ventured,  in  a  quiet 
way,  to  start  a  few  pleasantries  on  our  no- 
ble enthusiasm.  It  was  Cazotte,  an  amia- 
ble man,  of  an  orignal  turn  of  mind,  but 
unfortunately  infatuated  with  the  reveries 
of  the  illuminatu  He  renewed  the  con- 
versation in  a  very  serious  tone,  and  in  the 
following  manner :  '  Gentlemen,'  said  he, 
'  be  satisfied,  you  will  all  see  this  grand 
and  sublime  revolution.  You  know  that  I 
am  something  of  a  prophet,  and  I  repeat^ 
that  you  will  all  see  it.'  He  was  auswered 
by  the  common  expression,  '  It  is  not  ne~ 
vessary  to  be  a  great  conjuror  to  foretet 
that.' — '  Agreed ;  but,  perhaps,  it  may  be 
necessary  In  be  something  more,  respecting 
what  I  am  now  going  to  tell  you.  Have 
you  any  idea  what  will  result  from  this  re- 
volution?  What  will  happen  to  your- 
selves, to  every  one  of  you  now  present ; 
what  will  be  the  immediate  progress  of  it, 
with  its  certain  effects  and  consequences  ?' 
'  Oh,'  said  Coudurcet,  with  his  silly  and 
saturnine  lauph,  (  Let  us  know  all  about 
it ;  a  philosopher  can  have  no  objection  ta 
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meet  a  prophet.'  *  You,  M.  Condorcet, 
will  expire  on  the  pavement  of  a  dungeon ; 
you  will  die  of  the  poison  which  you  will 
have  taken  to  escape  from  the  hands  of  the 
executioner;  of  poison,  which  the  happy 
state  of  that  J>eriod  will  render  it  absolute- 
ly necessary  that  you  should  carry  about 
you.' 

"  At  first  there  appeared  a  considerable 
degree  of  astonishment;  but  it  was  soon 
recollected  that  Cazotte  was  in  the  habit 
of  dreaming  while  he  was  awake,  and  the 
laugh  was  as  loud  as  ever.  '  M.  Cazotte, 
the  tale  which  you  have  just  told  is  not  so 
pleasant  as  your  Diable  amoureux.  But 
what  devil  has  put  this  dungeon,  this  poi- 
son, and  these  hangmen,  in  your  head  ? — 
What  can  these  things  have  in  common 
with  philosophy  and  the  reign  of  reason  ?' 
i  That  is  precisely  what  I  am  telling  you. 
It  will  be  in  the  name  of  philosophy,  of  hu- ., 
inanity,  and  of  liberty  ;  it  will  be  under  the  I 
reign  of  reason,  thut  what  I  have  foretold 
will  happen  to  you.  It  will  then  indeed 
be  the  reign  of  reason ;  for  she  will  then  I 
have  temples  erected  to  her  honour.  Nay, 
throughout  France  there  will  be  no  other 
places  of  public  worship  but  the  temples  of 
reason.'  '  In  faith,'  said  Chamfort,  with 
one  of  his  sarcastic  smiles,  '  you  will  not, 
however,  be  an  officiating  priest  in  any  of 
these  temples.'  '  I  hope  not,  but  you,  M. 
Chamfort,  you  will  be  well  worthy  that  dis- 
tinction; for  you  will  cut  yourself  across 
the  veins  with  twenty-two  strokes  of  a  ra- 
zor, and  will  nevertheless  survive  the  at- 
tempt for  some  months.'  They  all  looked 
at  him,  and  continued  to  laugh.  '  You, 
M.  Vicq  d'Azyr,  you  will  not  open  your 
veins  yourself,  but  you  will  order  them  to 
be  opened  six  times  in  one  day,  during  a 
paroxysm  of  the  gout,  in  order  that  you 
may  not  fail  in  your  purpose,  and  you  will  : 
die  during  the  night.  As  for  you,  M.  dc 
Nicolai,  you  will  die  on  the  scaffold ;  and 
so,  M.  Bailly,  will  you ;  and  so  *  ill  you, 
M.  Malesherbes.'  *  Oh,  heavens  !'  said 
Roucher, '  it  appears  that  his  vengeance  is 
levelled  solely  against  .the  academy:  he 
has  just  made  a  most  horrible  execution  ol 
the  whole  of  it ;  now  tell  me  my  fate,  in 
the  name  of  mercy.'  '  You,  too,  will  die 
upon  the  scaffold.'  l  Oh,'  it  was  univer- 
sally exclaimed,  '  he  has  sworn  to  exter- 
minate all  of  us.'  i  No,  it  is  not  me  who 
has  sworn  it.'  '  Are  we  then  to  be  subju- 
gated by  Turks  and  Tartars  ?'     *  By  no 


will  then  be  governed  by  reason  and  phi- 
losophy alone.  Those  who  will  treat  you 
as  I  have  described,  will,  all  of  them,  be 
philosophers  ;  wilt  be  continually  uttering 
the  same  phrases  that  you  have  been  re- 
peating for  the  last  hour,  will  deliver  all 
your  maxims,  and  will  quote  you,  as  you 
have  done  Diderot  and  the  Pucelle.'— 
i  Oh,'  it  was  whispered,  *  the  man  is  out 
of  his  senses ;'  for,  during  the  whole  of  the 
conversation,  his  features  never  underwent 
the  least  change.  '  Oh,  no,'  said  another, 
*  you  must  perceive  that  he  is  laughing  at 
us ;  for  he  always  blends  the  marvellous 
with  his  pleasantries.'  *  Yes,'  answered 
Chamfort,  c  the  marvellous,  with  him,  is 
never  enlivened  with  gaiety.  He  always 
looks  as  if  he  were  going  to  be  hanged. — 
But  when  will  all  this  happen  ?'  '  Six 
years  will  not  have  passed  away,  before  all 
which  I  have  told  you  shall  be  accom- 
plished.' 

"  Here,  indeed,  is  plenty  of  miracles," 
1  it  was  mysolf,'  says  M.  de  la  Harpe,  who 
now  spoke,  i  and  you  set  me  down  for  no- 
thing.' *  You  will  yourself  be  a  miracle 
as  extraordinary  as  any  which  I  have  told. 
You  will  then  be  a  Christian.' 

"  Loud  exclamations  immediately  fol- 
lowed. *  Ah,'  replied  Chamfort, t  all  my 
fears  are  removed ;  for  if  we  are  not  doom- 
ed to  perish  till  la  Harpe  becomes  a  Chris- 
tian, we  shall  all  be  immortal.' 

'  As  for  us  women,'  said  the  Dutchess 
de  Grammont,  '  It  is  very  fortunate  that 
we  are  considered  as  nothing  in  these  re- 
volutions. Not  that  we  are  totally  dis- 
charged from  all  concern  in  them ;  bat  it  is 
understood  that  in  such  cases  we  are  to  b<* 

left  to  ourselves.     Our  sex .'    *  Your 

sex,  ladies,  will  be  no  guarantee  to  you  in 
those  times.  It  will  make  no  difference 
whatever,  whether  you  interfere  or  not. — 
You  will  be  treated  precisely  as  the  men; 
no  distinction  will  be  made  between  you.' 
'  But  what  does  all  this  mean,  M.  Cazotte? 
Yuu  are  surely  preaching  to  us  about  the 
end  of  the  world.'  l  I  know  no  more  of 
that,  my  lady  Dutchess,  than  yourself;  but 
this  1  know,  that  you  will  be  conducted  to 
the  scaffold,  with  several  other  ladies  along 
with  you,  in  the  cart  of  the  executioner, 
and  with  your  hands  tied  behind  you.'-— 
'  I  hope,  Sir,  that  in  such  a  case,  1  shall 
be  allowed,  at  least,  a  coach  hung  with 
black.'  '  No,  Madam,  you  will  not  have 
that  indulgence,  ladies  of  higher  rank  than 


means  3  i  have  already  told  you,  that  you  J  you,  will  be  drawn  in  a  cart,  as  you  will 


be  5  with  their  hands  tied,  as  yours  will  be, 
and  to  the  same  fate  as  that  to  which  you 
are  destined.'  <  Ladies  of  higher  rank 
than  myself?  What !  Princesses  of  the 
blood?'    «  Greater  still!' 

"  Here  there  was  a  very  sensible  emo- 
tion throughout  the  company,  and  the 
countenance  of  the  master  of  the  mansion 
wore  a  very  grave  and  solemn  aspect :  it 
was,  indeed,  very  genearlly  observed,  that 
this  pleasantry  was  carried  rather  too  far. 
Madame  de  Grammont,  in  order  to  disperse 
the  cloud  that  seemed  to  be  approaching, 
made  no  reply  to  his  last  answer,  but  con- 
tented herself  with  saying,  with  an  air  of 
gaiety,  l  You  §ee9  he  will  not  even  leave 
me  a  confessor. '  *  No  Madam,  that  con- 
solation will  be  denied  to  all  of  you.  The 
last  person  led  to  the  scaffold  who  will  be 
allowed  a  confessor,  as  the  greatest  of  fa- 
vours, will  be .' 

u  Here  he  paused  for  a  moment.  '  And 
who  is  the  happy  mortal  who  will  be  al- 
lowed to  enjoy  this  prerogative  ?'  '  It  is 
the  only  one  which  will  be  left  to  him :  it 
will  be — the  King  of  France.' 

"  The  master  of  the  house  now  rose  in 
haste,  and  his  company  were  all  actuated 
by  the  same  impulse.     He  then  advanced 
to  M.  Cazotte,  and  said  to  him  in  an  affect- 
ing and  impressive  tone, '  My  dear  M.  Ca- 
zotte, we  have  had  enough  of  these  melan- 
choly conceits.    You  carry  it  too  far;  even 
to  the  comprising  the  company  with  whom 
yon  are,  and  yourself  along  with  them.' 
"  Cazotte  made  no  answer,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  retire ;  when  Madame  de  Gram- 
mont, who  wished  if  possible  to  do  away 
all  serious  impressions,  and  to  resume  some 
kind  of  gaiety  among  them,  advanced  to- 
I  wards  him,  and  said,  '  My  good  prophet, 
!  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  tell  us  all  our 
fortunes,  but  you  have  not  mentioned  any 
thing  respecting  your  own.'    After  a  few 
minutes  of  silence,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
j  the  ground,  '  Madam,'  he  replied,  '  have 
1  you  ever  read  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  as 
j  related  by  Josephus  ?'     *  To  be  sure  I 
have,  and  who  has  not?     But  you  may 
I  suppose,  if  you  please,  that  I  know  no- 
1  thing  about  it.'    i  Then  you  must  know,. 
>  Madam,  that  during  the  siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem, a  man,  for  seven  successive  days, 
went  round  the  ramparts  of  that  city,  in 
the  sight  of  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged, 
crying  incessantly,  in  a  load  and  inauspi- 
cious voice,  Wo  to  Jerusalem  !  and  on  the 
seventh  day  he  cried,  Wo  to  Jerusal&*t 
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IS 


and  to  myself/  At  that  very  moment,  an 
enormous  stone  thrown  by  the  machines  of 
the  enemy,  dashed  him  in  pieces.'  M.  Ca- 
zone  then  made  his  bow  and  retired. 


FANNY. 
Satirical  poems  are  generally  made  up 
of  local  matter,  and,  of  course,  altogether 
uninteresting  to  persons  remote  from  the 
scene  of  action,  its  circulation  is,  therefore, 
principally  confined  to  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  popular  and  leading  cha- 
racters of  the  day,  as  relating  to  them 
alone.  But  it  not  unfrequently  happens, 
that  we  find  interwoven  with  the  keenest 
satire,  passages  of  the  most  beautiful  poet- 
ry, »nd  even  these  often  pass  off  unnoticed 
because  we  seldom  think  of  looking  for 
any  thing  exquisite  in  the  pages  of  books 
of  this  stamp.  We  do  not  recollect  of 
ever  seeiug  the  following  lines,  from  Fan- 
ny, inserted  in  any  of  the  public  prints, 
although  they  merit  the  encomiums  of  the 
best  of  them  : — 

TO  THE  HORSE-BOAT. 

Away — o'er  the  wave  to  the  home  we  are  seeking, 
bark  of  my  hope  ere  the  evening  he  gone j 

There's  a  wild,  wild  Dote  in  the  curlew's  shrieking ; 
There's  a  whisper  of  death  in  the  wind's  low  moan. 

Though  blue  and  bright  are  the  heavens  above  me, 
And  the  stars  are  asleep  on  the  quiet  sea ; 

And  hearts  I  lovf ,  and  hearts  that  love  me, 
Arc  beatiiu*Jt>eside  me  merrily. 

Yet — far  in  the  west,  where  the  day's  faded  roses, 
Touch'd  by  the  moon-beam,  are  withering  last; 

"Where  the  half-seen  spirit  of  twilight  reposes, 
Hymning  the  dirge  of  the  hours  that  arc  past. 

There,  where  the  ocean-wave  sparkles  at  meeting 
(As  sun-set  dreams  tell  us)  the  kiss  of  the  sky, 

On  his  dim,  dark  cloud  is  the  infant  storm  sitting, 
And  beneath  the  horizon  bis  lightnings  are  uigh. 

Another  hour — and  the  death-word  is  given,. 

Another  hour — and  his  lightnings  are  here; 
Speed  !  speed  thee,  my  barkj  ere  the  breeze  of  even 

Is  tost  in  the  tempest,  our  home  will  be  near. 

Then  away  o'er  the  wave,  while  thy  pennant  is 
streaming 

In  the  shadowy  light,  like  a  shooting  star; 
Be  swift  as  the  thought  of  the  wanderer,  dreaming, 

In  a  stranger  land,  of  his  fire-side  afar. 

And  while  memory  lingers  I'll  fondly  believe  thee 
A  being  with  life  and  its  best  feelings  warm  ; 

And  freely  the  wild  song  of  gratitude  weave  thee, 
Blest  spirit !  that  bore  me  and  mine  from  the  storm. 


The  world  is  not  a  stage  for  the  display 
of  superficial  talents,  but  for  the  strict  and 
sober  exercise  of  fortitude,  temperance, 
meekness,  faith,  diligence,  and  self-denial. 


From  Trotter's  Walk  in  Ireland. 
AN  IRISH  FUNERAL. 

"  We  had  an  opportunity  on  the  road 
to-day,  at  Slane,  of  observing  a  very  old 
custom  amongst  the  Irish,  which  surprised 
us,  as  being  so  near  the  metropolis.  We 
met  a  funeral,  attended  by  a  great  number 
of  country  people.  They  were  orderly, 
extremely  clean,  and  well  dressed.  All 
the  women  wore  bright  red  cloaks.  A  se- 
lect party  followed  the  corpse,  and  sung 
the  Irish  lament  in  a  very  impressive,  and 
far  from  unpleasing  manner;  sometimes 
the  tones  were  very  low,  and  then  rose  as 
if  in  excess  of  grief.  All  was  slow,  so- 
lemn, and  dirge-like. 

"  The  women  all  followed  the  mourners, 
then  the  old  and  young  men  in  separate 
bands,  and,  finally,  a  compact  party  of 
horsemen,  well  dressed,  and  respectably 
mounted,  closed  the  procession  I  At  a  dis- 
tance the  scarrVt  cloaks  and  horsemen  be- 
hind, with  the  wailing  cry  indistinctly 
heard,  made  a  singular  impression  on  us. 
When  the  procession  was  passing,  we  could 
not  but  admire  the  great  decency,  (which 
indeed  the  Irish  observe  at  all  religious 
ceremonies)  composed  demeanour,  and  re- 
markable regularity,  which  were  manifest- 
ed by  this  concourse  of  affectionate  and 
pious  people  ! 

"  Where  customs  are  entwined  with  na- 
ture, it  is  impossible  and  very  unwise  to 
try  to  root  them  out.  TWs  funeral  dirge 
is  retained  in  every  part  of  Ireland.  No- 
thing, I  apprehend,  is  more  ancient  in  the 
world ;  and  surely,  for  that  alone,  it  is  ve- 
nerable. What  can  be  more  pathetic  than 
to  behold  friends,  relatives,  and  neighbours, 
in  simple  rural  garb,  and  religious  proces- 
sion, accompanying  the  dead  to  the  grave, 
as  the  farewell  cry  of  grief  is  heart!  with 
solemn  attention  f  Prejudice  may  deem  a 
people  barbarous,  though  they  are  exactly 
the  reverse.  But  nature  is  a  sure  guide, 
and  when  we  see  them  following  her  pure 
dictates  in  their  simple  way,  and  with  af- 
fecting propriety,  ought  they  not  to  be  re- 
spected ?  not  ridiculed  or  insulted  ! 

"  In  the  very  territory  of  Hugh  de  La- 
cy, one  of  the  first  great  English  nobles 
and  adventurers,  we  find  the  oldest  cus- 
toms of  the  Lish  prevalent  and  flourishing, 
while  this  proud  lord  and  all  his  bands  are 
forgotten,  and  little  traces  of  his  dominion 
exist.  Hence  conquerors  and  settlers  may 
learn  the  useful  lesson — that  force  may  do 
much,  but  nature  will  ever  assert  her  rights, 
and  do  more !" 


BUCKHARDT  THE  TRAVELLER. 
The  Arabs,  who  act  as  guides  in  the  de- 
solate mountains  of  Nubia,  have  devised  a 
singular  mode  of  extorting  presents  from  m 
the  traveller.  They  first  beg  a  present ;  if 
refused,  they  collect  a  heap  of  sand,  and 
placing  a  stone  at  each  extremity  of  it,  they 
apprize  the  traveller  that  bis  tomb  is  made. 
Mr.  Buckhardt,  the  celebrated  traveller, 
had  a  practical  proof  of  this  custom.  Hav- 
ing refused  to  give  any  thing  to  one  of  these 
grave-diggers,  the  man  set  about*  making 
his  sand-heap.  Upon  this,  Buckhardt 
alighted,  and  began  another,  observing,  as 
they  were  brethren,  it  was  but  just  they 
should  be  buried  .together.  The  fellow 
laughed,  and  they  mutually  agreed  to  de- 
stroy each  other's  labours.  On  Buck- 
hardt's  remounting  his  horse,  the  disap- 
pointed Arab  exclaimed  from  the  Koran, 
'  No  mortal  knows  the  spot  upon  the  earth- 
where  his  grave  shall  be  digged.' 


CORONER'S  JURY. 
A  gentleman  in  London  was  hardy 
enough  to  marry  a  lady  who  had  buried  six 
husbands.  For  several  months  their  hap- 
piness was  mutual.  Her  former  husbands, 
she  said,  had  disgusted  her  with  their  sot- 
tishness  and  infidelity.  Id  the  view  of 
learning  the  real  character  of  his  wife,  the 
gentleman  began  frequently  to  absent  him- 
self, to  return  at  late  hours,  and,  when  he 
did  return,  to  appear  as  if  intoxicated.  At 
first  reproaches,  but  afterwards  menaces, 
were  the  consequences  of  this  conduct. — 
The  gentleman  persisted,  and  seemed  to 
become  every  day  more  addicted  to  his  bot- 
tle. One  evening,  when  she  imagined  him 
quite  drunk,  she  unscrewed  a  leaden  weight 
from  one  of  the  sleeves  of  her  gown,  and, 
having  melted  it,  she  approached  to  her 
husband,  who  pretended  still  to  be  sound 
asleep,  in  order  to  pour  it  into  his  ear 
through  a  pipe.  Conviuced  of  her  wick- 
edness, he  started  up  and  seized  her;  and, 
having  procured  assistance,  he  secured  her 
till  the  morning,  and  conducted  her  before 
a  magistrate,  who  committed  her  to  prison. 
The  bodies  of  her  six  husbands  were  dug 
up,  and  as  marks  of  violence  were  still  dis- 
coverable upon  thero,~  the  proof  of  her  guilt 
appeare^jso  strong  upon  her  trial,  that 
she  was  condemned  and  executed.  It  is 
to  this  circumstance  that  England  is  in- 
debted for  that  useful  regulation,  by  which 
no  corpse  can  be  interred  without  legal  in* 
spection. 
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ANECDOTES. 
.  A  farmer  in  England,  who  had  promised 
to  marry  a  girl  without  a  fortune,  after- 

m  wards  gave  his  hand  to  another,  who  was 
very  rich  5  and  endeavouring  to  vindicate 
his  conduct  to  the  rector  or  the  parish,  the 
Doctor  said,  *  such  an  action  as  you  have 
been  guilty  of,  does  not  admit  of  any  pal- 
liation ;  for  it  is  wrong,  so  palpably  wrong, 

%  that  I  really  do  not  know  any  thing  Uke 
it.9 — l  But  I  do/  replied  the  farmer, '  it  is 
like  youY  taking  a  poor  living  at, first,  and 
leaving  it  for  a  richer,  as  soon  as  it  fell  in 
your  way.* 

Shrewsbury  Election.-*- At  a  violent  op- 
position election  for  Shrewsbury,  in  the 
teign  of  George  L  a  half  pay  officer,  who 
was  a  non-resident  burgess,  was,  with  some 
other  voters,  brought  down  from  London, 
at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Kynaston,  one  of 
the  candidates.  The  old  campaigner  re- 
gularly attended,  and  feasted  at  the  houses 
which  were  opened  for  the  electors  in  Mr. 
Kynaston's  interest,  until  the  last  day  of 
polling,  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
party,  he  gave  his  vote  to  his  opponent. 
For  this  strange  conduct  he  was  reproach- 
ed by  bis  quondam  companions,  and  asked 
what  could  have  induced  him  to  act  so  dis- 
honorable a  part,  and  become  an  apostate  ? 
*  An  apostate  /'  answered  the  old  soldier, 
4  an  apostate  f  by  no  means  $  I  made  up 
my  mind  about  who  I  should  vote  for  be- 
fore I  set  out  on  my  champaign,  but  I  re- 
membered the  Duke's  constant  advice  to 
us  when  I  served  with  our  army  in  Flan- 
ders, Always  quarter  upon  the  enemy,  my 
lad  /— Always  quarter  upon  the  enemy  /' 

A  very  young  officer,  striking  an  old 
grenadier  of  his  company  for  some  sup- 
posed fault  in  performing  his  evolutions, 
was  unable  to  reach  any  higher  than  his 
legs.  The  grenadier,  upon  this  infantine 
insult,  gravely  took  off  his  cap,  and  hold- 
ing it  over  the  officer  by  the  tip,  said, '  Sir, 
if  you  were  not  my  officer,  I  would  extin- 
guish you.' 

A  dispute  happening  between  two  offi- 
cers on  board  a  vessel  whose  crew  were  a 
mixture  of  English  and  Irish;  in  the 
course  of  the  contest  one  of  them  asserted 
that  the  English  could  not  answer  a  ques- 
tion with  half  of  that  propriety  natural  to 
the  Irish.  A  bet  beiug  proposed,  it  was 
agreed  to  decide  the  question  immediately. 


An  English  sailor  was  asked,  what  he 
would  take  to  go  aloft  in  a  hard  gale,  blind- 
folded ?  '  I  would  take*  a  month's  pay,' 
said  he.  And  what  would  you  take,  Pat  f 
'  Nothing,9  replied  the  Hibernian,  *  but  fast 
hold.' 

Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  being  once,  in  his 
capacity  of  Judge,  on  the  point  of  passing 
sentence  upon  a  fellow  just  found  guilty  of 
a  robbery,  the  culprit  greatly  teased  him  to 
save  his. life;  and,  among  other  things, al- 
leged that  he  had  the  honour  of  being  one 
of  his  Lordship's  relations.  '  How  do  you 
prove  that  ?'  '  My  Lord,'  replied  the  man, 
'  your  name  is  Bacon,  and  mine  is  Hog, 
and  hog  and  bacon  have  in  all  ages  been 
reckoned  a-kin.'  '  That  is  true,'  answeted 
the  Judge,  '  but  hog  is  never  bacon  until 
it  has  been  hung,  and,  therefore,  until  you 
are  hanged,  you  can  be  no  relation  of 
mine.' 


A  Gascon  officer  having  obtained  an 
order  from  the  king  of  France,  for  150  pis- 
toles, he  went  in  search  of  the  minister  of 
finance,  Colbert,  that  the  sum  might  be 
paid.  The  minister  was  at  dinner  with 
three  or  four  nobles,  and  the  Gascon,  ap- 
proaching the  table,  asked  aloud, '  Gentle- 
men, with  permission,  pray  which  of  you 
is  Colbert  ?'  *  I  am  that  person,'  said  the 
minister,  *  what  is  it  you  require  ?'  *  Oh, 
no  great  affair,  said  the  other,  '  a  trifling 
order  of  his  majesty  to  pay  me  five  hun- 
dred crowns.'  Colbert,  who  was  in  a  hu- 
mour to  amuse  himself,  desired  the  Gascon 
to  take  a  seat  at  table.  The  Gascon  ac- 
cepted the  offer  without  the  least  ceremo- 
ny, an{l  *te  inordinately.  Having  dined, 
the  minister  sent  for  his  secretary,  who 
took  the  officer  to  the  treasury  and  count- 
ed over  to  him  100  pistoles,  on  which  he 
observed  the  sum   was   150    pistoles.-— 

*  True/  replied  the  secretary,  '  but  fifty 
are  retained  for  your  dinner.'  '  Fifty'  re- 
plied the  Gascon,  '  fifty  pistoles  for  a  din- 
uer !  where  1  dine  I  pay  but  twenty  sous.' 

*  That  I  can  very  well  believe,'  replied  the 
secretary,  *  but  you  do  not  dine  with  the 
minister  Colbert,  and  that  is  the  honour 
for  which  you  roust  pay.'  «  Oh,  very  well,' 
said  the  Gascon,  '  since  that  is  the  case, 
keep  the  whole,  it  is  not  worth  my  while 
to  accept  a  hundred  pistoles,  I  will  bring 
one  of  my  friends  to-morrow,  and  we  will 
eat  up  the  remaiuder*' 


The  celebrated  Lady  Wallace,  when  t 
very  young  girl,  was  romping  with  some 
other  little  misses  near  a  miU-dam,  and 
was  often  very  incautiously  approaching 
the  brink  of  the  water,  wheu  Lady  Max- 
well,  her  mother,  called  out  to  her: — *  For 
God's  sake,  girl,  be  more  cautious,  or  you 
will  most  certainly  tumble  into  the  water 
and  be  drowned.'  '  I'll  be  dam'd  if  1  do, 
Mamma,'  replied  the  young  punster.— 
'  Oh !  child,'  remarked  her  mother,  *  that 
wit  of  yours  will  one  day  prove  your  ruin.1 
*  I'm  sure  then,  it  won't  be  fitoiher-vitf 
retorted  the  little  minx.  * 

An  Irishman,  some  years  ago,  atendiog 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  waited  upot 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  teachers  of  the 
German  flute,  desiring  to  know  on  what 
terms  he  would  give  him  a  few  lessons. 
The  flute-player  informed  him,  that  he  ge- 
nerally charged  two  guineas  for  the  fird 
month,  and  one  guinea,  for  the  second.— 
1  Then,  by  my  soul,'  replied  the  cunning 
Hibernian,  '  I'll  come  the  second  month!1 

Collins,  the  poet,  though  a  man  mostly 
of  a  melancholy  cast  of  mind,  was  by  no 
means  averse  to  a  jut  de  mot  or  quiUbie, 
Upon  comiqg  into  a  town  the  day  after  a 
young  lady,  of  whom  he  was  fond,  had  left 
it,  be  said, '  How  unlucky  he  was,  that  he 
had  come  a  night  after  the  purl 


Lord  M n  of  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land, with  no  very  large  portion  of  either 
wit  or  wisdom,  hod  a  very  exalted  opinion 
of  his  own  powers.  When  once  in  a  large 
company,  and  expatiating  about  himself,  he 
made  the  following  pointed  remark:— 
<  When  I  happen  to  say  a  foolish  things 
I  always  burst  out  a4aughing.y  '  I  envy 
your  happiness,  my  Lord,  then,'  said 
Charles  Townsend,  *  for  you  tuust  cer- 
tainly live  the  merriest  life  of  any  man  in 
Europe.' 


An  Irishman,  the  captain  of  a  vessel,  not 
much  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  the 
world,  went  lately  to  the  opera.  On  his 
return  to  his  lodgings,  he  was  asked  how 
the  performers  acquitted  themselves  ?  <  By 
J — s,'  replied  he,  '  I  don't  know;  but  I 
believe  very  so  so  5  for  there  was  one  of 
them  they  called  Catali,  or  Catalani,  or 
some  such  name,  and  she  sung  so  bad  that 
they  made  her  sing  all  her  songs  ovef 
again.9 
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JOR  THE  LADISA'  UT1CRABT  CAfilSXT. 

TO  CAROLINE  MATILDA. 

True  bast  thou  said,  this  world  of  wo 
Has  few,  few  pleasures  to  bestow, 

Save  those  which  friendship  s  smiie  may  give 
Ah  :  then,  because  its  jojs  are  vain, 
Its  gayest  garb  but  splendid  pain, 

Let  us  tor  truth  and  friendship  Live. 

Not  that  false  friendship,  which  will  last 
Bat  till  joy's  fleeting  days  are  past* 

And  only  on  the  happy  wait, 
Which  flatter*  round  gay  pleasure's  bower, 
And  gladly  shares  the  mirthful  hour, 

But  leaves  the  mourner  to  his  fate  I 

The  friend  I  love,  must  freely  dare 
My  wo  aa  well  as  joy  to  share ; 

Her  fondness  founded  on  esteem— 
Enthusiasm  mark'd  my  youth. 
And  still  survives  that  love  of  truth— > 

All  other  love  I  worthless  deem ! 

HARRIET. 


FOR  THJE  LA&IJBS   LITERARY  CABUTST. 

By.  M' Donald  Clarke. 

When  silence  grows  wild  on  the  blind  midnight  air, 
And  the  veil  of  repose  on  the  happy  descends— 

Ike  mcm'ry  of  God  often  lights  my  despair, 
And  my  spirit  mounts  up  to  the  truest  of  friends! 

let  the  profligate  sneer,  that  a  young  man  avows, 
In  the  world's  taunting  presence,  the  dependance 
be  feels! 

He  wide  debt  of  a  heart  that  in  loneliness  bows 
To  him  who  that  heart's  fettered  frailty  heals. 

Ah,  did  they  but  know  what  it  was  to  depend 
On  one  who  can  every  temptation  foresee— 

Who  in  every  trial  is  the  same  candid  friend— 
1  know  they  would  come,  and  would  worship  with 


MONODY 

To  the  Memory  of  a  Young  Lady. 

Insatiate  still ;— again  the  sullen  grave 
Casts  its  dull  frown  on  hope's  deserted!  flower! 

Again  the  tears  of  fond  affection  lave 
The  recent  turf,  that  marks  its  reckless  power. 

Snre  refuge  of  the  weary— peaceful  bed- 
Where  youth  and  age  alike  repose, 
Of  earth  forgetful,  and  its  woes, 

As  their  unconscious  hearts  had  ne'er  with  sorrow 
bled ! 

Once  more  the  sad,  yet  dateoos  task  is  mine. 
Of  cypress  green  a  funeral  wreath  to  weave; 

And  as  its  tear-wet  folds  my  lyre  entwine, 
Perchance  the  evening  breeze  that  whispers  by. 
Soft  as  the  wounded  bosom's  inmost  sigh, 

May  wall  its  trembling  airs  to  Mary's  lenely  grave ! 

Row  deep  the  shades  that  gather  round  the  heart. 
When  gentle  worth  resigns  life's  fleeting  breath ; 

When  all  once  lov'd,  and  loving  ever  part. 
And  youth  and  beauty  give  their  charms  to  death  ! 
The  cup  of  joy  bow  tasteless,  and  how  vain 
To  the  full  heart,  o'ercharg'd  with  cureless  pain, 

IbaUoveg  to  ponder still,  oa  sorrow's  reeling  dart. 


But  thou  !  whose  early  fate  these  notes  bewail— 
JVo  deep  regrets— no  cherish'd  wo  of  oars 

Can  reach  thine  ear  in  that  impervious  vale, 
Where  silence  counts  her  dark  and  changeless 
hours. 

Yet  long  as  Mem'ry  holds  her  faithful  reign? 
Her  warmest  sigh,  and  Pity's  tribute  tear 
Shall  still  be  offer 'd  o'er  thy  virgin  bier,        [vain. 

Though  at  that  hallow'd  shrine  must  grief  lament  in 

So  wont  to  shine  in  pleasure's  mazy  round, 

And  win  the  homage  of  each  social  scene; 

No  more  that  graceful  form  and  modest  mien, 
Shall  'midst  the  happy  and  the  gay  be  found! 
For  still,  methinks,  I  hear  the*  viUage  beH, 

That  sent  its  echoes  on  the  vacant  ah*, 
To  bid  my  bosom  breathe  its  last  farewell, 

O'er  one  so  truly  lov'd,  so  innocent,  so  fair! 

Past  is  the  hour  of  patience  and  of  pain— 

And  thy  cold  pillow  spread  beneath  the  dost; 
While  the  glad  soul  repairs  to  Heaven's  bright  plain, 

To  join  the  kindred  spirits  of  the  just. 
The  rosy  balm  that  scents  that  flow'ry  land, 

At  once  withdraws  the  barbed  shaft  of  grief 
From  the  torn  heart,  and  bids  h  bleed  no  more ; 
While  weeping  friends  their  bitter  anguish  pour 

On  thy  lov'd  urn,  where  Autumn's  yellow  hand 
Now  strews  profuse  her  pale  and  mclaaahely  leaf. 

Say  not  ye  sceptics  of  a  skort-liv'd'bour, 
I  judge  presumptuous  of  the  eternal  mind ; 

When  viewing  in  that  source  of  boundless  power, 
A  God  all- wise — a  father  good  and  kind  ! 

Ob  !  say  not— Death  shall  bar  bis  ebon-gate 
For  every  on  the  mould'riag  form, 
When  earth's  lone  wanderer  'scapes  the  storm, 

Beneath  thesfaelt'ring  turf  his  sire's  high  call  to  wait! 

Still  would  ye  doubt  ?— approach  yon  verdant  sod, 
Where  purity  and  truth  untimely  rest — 
There's  not  a  crimson  drop  that  warms  the  breast, 

But  with  remotest  pulse  confesses  God ! 

And  happier  worlds  beyond  the  bounds  of  time ; 
Whose  cloudless  sun  shall  dissipate  the  gloom 
That  hangs  like  mountain  •mists  upon  the  tomb, 

And  lend  the  trusting  soul,  his  cheering  beams  sub- 
lime!— 

Ah  then,  fair  form  !—eo  late  my  gefttle  friend, 

Let  nought  of  earth  invade  thy  tranquil  sleep ; 

Full  well  I  know  the  grave  is  dark  and  deep, 
But  on  its  brink  must  toils  and  suffVings  end, 
O'er  the  kind  spot  that  shields  thy  relics  dear, 
Shall  Spring  her  earliest  rose  delight  to  rear ;— • 

The  dew-drop  too,  at  eve  a  welcome  guest, 
Shall  linger  long  to  greet  the  sonny  ray, 

Borne  on  the  waving  wild-flow  Ys  ocfrons  breast, 
Till  morning  softly  steal— end  kiss  the  gem  away ! 

Though  soon  these  limbs,  at  death's  repulsive  touch, 

Must  press,  like  thee,  the  cold  and  sable  couch ; 
Yet  we  shall  meet  in  Pleasure's  jess'mine  bower, 

Where  love's  immortal  plant  no  tempest  dreads; 
Here,. Hope  can  only  point  that  distant  shore, 
Bin'!  up  the  soul  with  all  her  heavenly  lore, 

And  dry  the  sacred  tears,  desponding  friendship 
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MONTGARMER. 
[JV.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser. 

From  the  Morning  ChrenkU. 

ATJTUMNAL  SPIDER-WEBS. 

Whence  come  these  webs,  so  fair,  so  fine  ? 
What  loom  ha*  wove  the  slender  line  ?— 
Stranger,  the  muse  shall  tell; 


Know  then,  that  Winter's  sullen  face, 
Is  feared  by  all  the  fairy  race; 
They  know  her  presence  well. 

Accustom 'd  in  the  vernal  hours, 

To  bask  in  beams— to  bathe  in  showers— 

To  slumber  in  the  rose: 
With  grief  they  learn  the  time  is  near, 
When  all  these  joys  shajl  disappear, 

In  nature's  icy  doze ! 

The  winter  season- drawing  mgh— *■ 
They  lay  their  vernal  garments  by, 

And  seek  the  flying  loom: 
With  toil  and  skill- they  then  prepava- 
Raiments  of  warmer  stuff,  to  wear 

In  eeld  December's  gloom. 

And,  hence  these  slender  threads  you  pass, 
Shining  with  dews  along  the  grass— 

O,  stranger,  tread  with  care : 
Fee)  pity  for  the  fairy  race! 
A  careless  footstep  out  of  place, 

Their  shutoe-toils  will  tear ! 

Could  you,  without  a  sigh,  behold, 
These  naked  fairies  in  the  cold, 

When  keen  December,  blows : 
They  who  in  summer's  fervid  hours, 
Sipp'd  the  cool  dews,  and  slept  in  flowers*. 

Mow  shivering. iu-the  snows ! 

When  guarded  from  the  winter  cold, 
Their  tiny  forms  you  may  behold ; 

On  nimble  feet  they  stir: 
Their  cloaks  are  quaintly  all  emboss'd, 
With  diamonds,  from  the  band  of  frost,. 

And  thistle  down  their  fur. 


These  joyous  parties  oft  will  dance, 
Enamoured  with  the  lunar  gloutce, 

In  wild  fantastic  play : 
And  as  they  move  beneath  her  beam, 
Their  bright  and  glittering  diamonds 

An  echo  to  the  ray ! 


And  for  this  cause  the  fairies  shun. 
The  bright  dominion  of  the  sun — 

When  rioter  rules  the  plains: 
His  beam,  though  brilliant  to  the  view* 
Dissolves  the  diamonds  into  dew— 

And  not  a  gem  remains. 

Ye  who  in  yellow  dust  confide, 
May  laugh  at  all  this  fairy  pride— 

For  gaudy  wealth  allures : 
A.  son-beam  is,  ye  misers  hear, 
The  only  thief  the  fairies  fear, 

Their  diamonds  rival  yours! 

Believe  me,  stranger,  'tis  a  sin, 

To  break  these  lines,  the  fairies  spin— 

And  if  you  tread  with  care, 
This  favour  they  will  well  requite— 
Your  pillow  they  will  seek  by  night, 

And  spread  bright  visions  there!. 


FOR  TBS  LAMIS*  LITERARY  CABINET. 

I4KE  FREEMEN  WARD  THE  BLOW. 

List!  soldiers,  list!  and  hear  the  caB 
Which  bids  you  face  the  foe  ; — 

To  bravely  stand,  or  bravely  fall-*-  4 

Like  fteeman,  ward  toe-Wow. 
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'Tis  Freedom's  hallow 'd  voice  you  hear, 

The  infant  child  of  heaven : 
"  Defend  those  rights  to  Freeman  dear, 

Which  Jove  to  you  has  given." 

By  this  celestial  call  inspir'd, 

Against  the  tyrants  go ; 
And  by  the  love  of  freedom  fired, 

Well  bravely  ward  the  blow. 

Let  all  the  proud  oppressors  join, 

To  banish  liberty, 
We'll  never  kneel  at  thraldom's  shrine— » 

No— death  or  victory ! 

That  Freedom's  banner  soon  shall  wave, 

We'll  let  the  tyrants  know ; 
And  that  Columbia's  sons  are  brave, 

By  warding  off  the  blow. 

Then,  then,  the  trophies  ye  have  won, 

Triumphant  homeward  bear, 
And  publish  to  the  world,  anon, 

What  tyrants  ne'er  shall  wear. 

On !  Soldiers  on !  obey  the  call 
Which  bids  you  face  the  foe ; 

Now  victors  stand,  or  bravely  fall- 
Like  freemen,  ward  the  blow 

F.  W.  R. 

FOB  THJE  LADIX8'  LITERARY  CAB1HKT. 

LINES, 
On  the  Death  of  C*******e  M.  R"***r. 

Sweet  girl !  ihy  thread  of  life  is  spun, 
Thy  spirit's  to  thy  Maker  flown ; 

l'he  last  drop  from  thy  glass  has  run  ;— 
Thy  Saviour  claims  Uiee  as  his  own. 

He  had  prepared  a  place  for.  thee, 
Which  he  has  call'd  thee  now  to  fill ; 

And  thou  dost  now  thy  Saviour  see, 
And  wilt  for  ever  with  him  dwell. 

O!  matchless  privilege!  to  find 
Thyself  in  realms  of  endless  bliss, 

Thy  Saviour  now  thy  dearest  friend ; 
O !  what  can  equal  joy  like  this  ? 

But  thy  dear  parents'  hearts  are  rent, 
They  mourn  the  absence  of  their  child  $ 

In  tears,  their  evenings  now  are  spent, 
To  them  the  days  no  pleasures  yield. 

The  morn  looks  gloomy  to  their  eyes, 
The  lark's  soft  notes  no  joy  imparts; 

The  trembling  sun-beams,  in  the  skies, 
No  longer  cheer  their  mournful  hearts. 

Adieu !  sweet  child — when  life  shall  end, 
May  thy  dear  parents  fly  to  thee — 

With  thee  enjoy  thy  heavenly  friend, 
The  Lamb  that  died  to  make  them  free. 

NEPTUNE. 

FOR  THE  LADIBB'  LITERARY  CABUtET. 

TO  MISS  SARAH  L»MS. 

1  mark'd  in  thine  eye,  the  loveliest  glance 

That  ever  was  beam'd  upon  me, 
1  leas' d  from  its  moment  the  sweets  of  a  trance, 

Like  the  calm  of  Hope's  languid  sea. 

Oh !  if  there  is  one  to  be  ever  bless  d 
With  the  smile  of  love  in  that  eye ; 


Which  can  charm  off  the  tear  of  canker'd  distress, 
And  feel— when  the  bosom  will  sigh. 

Oh !  be  it  my  lot— love's  blooming  estate, 
Will  breathe  a  soft  calm  in  each  hour— 

From  that  moment  the  kindness  of  heaven  Til  date, 
And  cherish  the  germ  of  its  flower. 

A  germ  which  God  will  not  take  away, 
While  we're  in  this  session  of  dreams, 

If  we  hallow  the  name,  and  nourish  the  bay, 
That  gives  it  Eternity's  gleams. 

MARINER'S  BOt. 

FOR  TBS  LADIES*  LITERARY, CABINET. 

AN  ENIGMA. 

When  I  am  neat,  and  fair  and  clean, 

Attending  on  a  belle  am  seen : 

I  kiss  her  lip,  I  touch  ber  cheek, 

And  often  then,  the  truth  I  speak, 

I  tell  whence  comes  that  lovely  bloom, 

And  sometimes  yield  a  rich  perfume. 

By  me  the  billetdeaux'  conceal'd, 

And  oft  the  fair  one's  name  reveal'd. 

Sometimes  I'm  as  a  signal  shown, 

When  ladies  would  by  beaux  be  knows. 

A  modest  face  I  sometimes  hide, 

And  often  am  a  pledge  beside. 

In  churches  too  I'm  oft  times  found, 

And  then  in  tears  am  sometimes  drown'd. 

But  then  laid  by  unfit  for  use, 

Am  only  notie'd  for  abuse. 

Till  turn'd,  and  toss'd,  and  wrung  with  pain, 

To  make  me  neat  and  fair  again. 

V*  A  solution  is  requested. 

E.  C.  H.  M. 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  18, 1820. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

In  answer  to  the  numerous  inquires  of  correspond- 
ents, about  their  respective  productions,  we  have  to 
state,  that  we  have  many  pieces  on  hand,  some  of 
them  possessing  considerable  merit.  But  there  is  one 
blemish  which  seems  to  pervade  the  writings  of  most 
of  our  contributors — the  want  of  originality.  This 
arisos  principally  from  their  selecting  subjects  which 
have  been  the  burden  of  almost  every  periodical  pub- 
lication since  the  days  of  Addison,  and  have  been  the 
theme  for  more  poetical  effusions  than  could  be  count- 
ed, perhaps,  in  a  man's  life  time.  Not  but  what  love, 
hope,  friendship,  and  a  host  of  common-place  topics 
luxce  been  good  in  their  day,  but  that  they  are  worn 
out;  if  writers  would  take  a  little  pains  and  endea- 
vour to  give  their  productions  a  tone  of  originality, 
they  would  soon  find  some  difficulty  in  expressing 
their  ideas  on  these  subjects,  in  a  way  that  has  not 
been  before  the  public  at  least  one  thousand  times, 
within  the  la&t  ten. years.  This,  we  may  presume, 
would  lead  them  to  sutgifcts  which  would  afford  them 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  poetical  talents  in  a 
way  more  novel,  and  consequently  more  pleasing. 

LITERARY. 

A  new  work  has  lately  been  published  in  this  city, 
purporting  to  be  the  continuation  of  Fanny.  The 
poetry  is  not  bad,  but  it  is  evidently  not  from  the  same 
pen  with  Fanny.  It  is  a  good  imitation,  and  no  doubt 
will  become  popular. 


FAINTING. 

Young  ladies  who  have  commenced  learning  ts 
paint  would  perhaps  derive  considerable  advantage 
in  colouring  engravings  after  a  copy.  A  gentleman 
has  left  a  considerable  number  at  our  office  for  the 
purpose  of  being  coloured ;  he  will  also  allow  some 
compensation.  Ladies  who  may  wish  the  employ- 
ment will  please  call  at  No.  2  Dcy-streect,  where 
the  patterns  may  be  seen. 

An  officer  of  the  Columbus  74,  writes  to  his  friend 
in  Maryland,  under  date  "  July  7,  1820,  at  sea/'  as 
follows:— "  The  Guerriere  came  up  from  GibraJtsr, 
to  take  on  board  the  si  itue  of  Gen.  Washington,  by 
Canova— ~ but  it  is  still  in  Rome  unfinished.  I  bare 
seen  a  print  of  it,  and  fear  it  will  not  please  the  good 
people  of  North-Carolina  as  a  likeness.  It  may,  bow- 
ever,  be  yet  improved  in  this  respect,  as  the  artist  has 
not  yet  put  his  own  chisscl  to  it.  It  will  cost  about 
,>'.5000.  The  General  is  represented  in  the  Ifomaa 
Costume,  in  a  sitting  posture,  writing  his  valedictory 
address— our  ship  will  probably  have  the  honour  of 
•  bringing  it  home." 


MARRIED, 

On  Thursday  evening  9th  inst  at  Fairfield,  Conn, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hewitt,  Mr.  Obadiah  W.  Jones, 
merchant,  of  this  city,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Row- 
land, daughter  of  Samuel  Rowland,  Esq. 

Same  evening,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Milnor,  Mr.  George 
Geib,  to  Miss  Elouisa  Barron,  all  of  this  city. 

Same  evening,  by  the  Rev  Mr.  Labagfa,  Mr.  Adam 
Pentz,  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Wheeler,  both  of  this  city. 

On  Saturday  evening  last,  by  the  Rev.  Seth  Cro- 
well,  Mr.  Benedict  Bolmore,  (of  the  firm  of  Hoyt  k 
Bolmore,  Printers,)  to  Miss  Henrietta  Maria  Brew- 
ster, daughter  of  the  late  Elijah  Brewster,  deceased, 
all  of  this  city. 

On  Wednesday  evening  Vast, by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fel« 
tus,  Mr.  Elijah  W.Nichols,  to  Miss  Catherine  Lewis, 
both  of  this  city. 

At  Litchfield,  Conn,  on  Thursday  evening,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Beecher,  Col.  Oliver  S.  Wolcott,  to  Miss 
Jane  Conard,  daughter  of  John  Conard,  Esq  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  at  Newark,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
V.  C.  Romeyn,  Mr.  James  Romeyn,of  Hackeosack, 
N.  J.  to  Miss  Joanna  B.  Rodgers,  of  this  city. 


DIED, 

On  Saturday  morning  last,  Maria,  the  wile  of  Jobs 
Scribner,  and  daughter  of  James  Seaman. 

On  Saturday  morning  last,  of  a  lingering  illnes?, 
Mrs.  Maria  Victoier  Mason,  daughter  of  the  late  Jo- 
seph Qui  n  ion. 

On  Sunday  morning  last,  Miss  Charlotte  Matilda 
Ritter,  aged  8  years  and  6  months,  youngest  dandier 
of  Mr.  Henry  Ritter,  of  Greenwich. 

Same  morning,  Mrs.  Hannah  M'Ghee,  agrd  67 
years,  relict  of  Mr.  John  K.  M'Ghee,  from  the  county 
of  Tyrone,  Ireland. 

On  Thursday  morning  last,  Mr.  John  Jonas,  aged 
27  years,  a  native  of  England. 

In  Marietta,  Mrs.  Putnam,  wife  of  General  Rafes 
Putnam,  aged  82. 
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CHAPTER  III, 

The  shock  which  this  disastrous  occur- 
rence occasioned  to  my  mother,  was  the 
foundation  of  a  disease  which  carried  her, 
in  a  few  months,  to  the  grave.  My  bro- 
ther and  myself  were  children  at  this  time, 
and  were  now  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
orphans.  The  property  which  our  parents 
left  was  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  It 
was  entrusted  to  faithful  hands,  till  we 
should  arrive  at  a  suitable  age.  Mean- 
while, our  education  was  assigned  to  a 
maiden  aunt  who  resided  in  the  city,  and 
whose  tenderness  made  us  in  a  short  time 
cease  to  regret  that  we  had  lost  a  mother. 

The  years  that  succeeded  were  tranquil 
and  happy.  Our  lives  were  molested  by 
few  of  those  cases  that  ate  incident  to  child 
hood.  By  accident  more  than  design,  the 
indulgence  and  yielding  temper  of  our  aunt 
was  mingled  with  resolution  and  steadfast- 
ness. She  seldom  deviated  into  either  ex 
treme  of  rigour  or  lenity.  Our  social  plea- 
sures were  subject  to  no  unreasonable  re- 
straints. We  were  instructed  in  most 
branches  of  useful  knowledge,  and  were 
saved  from  the  corruption  and  tyranny  of 
colleges  and  boarding-schools. 

Our  companions  were  chiefly  selected 
from  the  children  of  our  neighbours.  Be- 
tween one  of  these  and  my  brother,  there 
quickly  grewthe  most  affectionate  intimacy. 
Her  name  was  Catherine  Pleyel.  She  was 
rich,  beautiful,  and  contrived  to  blend  the 
most  bewitching  softness  with  the  most  ex- 
uberant vivacity.  The  tie  by  which  my 
brother  and  she  were  united,  seemed  to  add 
force  to  the  love  which  1  bore  her,  and 
which  was  amply  returned.  Between  her 
and  myself,  there  was  every  circumstance 
tending  to  produce  and  foster  friendship. — 
Our  sex  and  age  were  the  same.  We  lived 
within  sight  of  each  other's  abode.  Our 
tempers  were  remarkably  congenial,  and 
the  superintendents  of  our  education  not 


only  prescribed  to  us  the  same  pursuits, 
but  allowed  us  to  cultivate  them  together. 

Every  day  added  strength  to  the  triple 
bonds  that  united  us.  We  gradually  with- 
drew ourselves  from  the  society  of  others, 
and  found  every  moment  irksome  that  was 
not  devoted  to  each  other.  My  brother's 
advance  in  age  made  no  change  in  our 
situation.  It  was  determined  that  his  pro- 
fession should  be  agriculture.  His  fortune 
exempted  him  from  the  necessity  of  per- 
sonal labour.  The  task  to  be  performed 
by  him  was  nothing  more  than  superin- 
tendence. The  skill  that  was  demanded 
by  this,  was.  merely  theoretical,  and  was 
furnished  by  casual  inspection,  or  by  closet 
study.  The  attention  that  was  paid  to  this 
subject  did  not  seclude  him  for  any  long 
time  from  us,  on  whom  time  had  no  other 
effect  than  to  augment  our  impatience  in 
the  absence  of  each  other  and  of  him. — 
Our  tasks,  our  walks,  our  music,  were  sel- 
dom performed  but  in  each  other's  com- 
pany. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  Catherine  and 
my  brother  were  born  for  each  other .— 
The  passion  which  they  mutually  enter- 
tained, quickly  broke  those  bounds  which 
extreme  youth  had  set  to  it ;  confessions 
were  made  or  extorted,  and  their  union  was 
postponed  only  till  my  brother  had  passed 
his  minority.  The  previous  lapse  of  two 
years  was  constantly  and  usefully  em- 
ployed. 

O  my  brother !  But  the  task  I  have  set 
myself  let  me  perform  with  steadiness. — 
The  felicity  of  that  period  was  marred  by 
no  gloomy  anticipations.  The  future,  like 
the  present,  was  serene.  Time  was  sup- 
posed t#  have  only  new  delights  in  store. 
I  mean  not  to  dwell  on  previous  incidents 
longer  than  is  necessary  to  illustrate  or  ex- 
plain the  great  events  that  have  since  hap- 
pened. The  noptfal  day  at  length  arrived. 
My  brother  took  possession  of  the  house  in 
which  be  was  born,  and  here  the  long,  pro- 
tracted marriage  was  solemnized. 

My  father's  property  was  equally  di- 
vided between  us.  A  neat  dwelling,  situ- 
ated on  the  bank  of  the  river,  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  from  my  brother's,  was  now 
occupied  by  me.    These  domains  were 


called,  from  the  name  of  the  first  possessor* 
Mettingen.  I  can  scarcely  account  for  my 
refusing  to  take  up  my  abode  with  him, 
unless  it  were  from  a  disposition  to  be  an 
economist  of  pleasure.  Self-denial,  sea- 
sonably exercised,  is  one  means  of  enhanc- 
ing our  gratifications.  I  was,  beside,  de- 
sirous of  administering  a  fund,  and  regulat- 
ing a  household  of  my  own.  The  short 
distance  allowed  us  to  exchange  visits  as 
often  as  we  pleased.  The  walk  from  one 
mansion  to  the  other  was  no  undelightfcl 
prelude  to  our  interviews.  I  was  some- 
times their  visitant,  and  they,  as  frequent- 
ly, were  my  guests. 

Our  education  had  been  modelled  by  na 
religious  standard.  We  were  left  to  the 
guidance  of  our  own  understanding,  and 
the  casual  impressions  which  society  might 
make  upon  us.  My  friend's  temper,  as 
well  as  my  own,  exempted  us  from  much 
anxiety  on  this  account.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  we  were  without  religion, 
but  with  us  it  was  the  product  of  lively  feel- 
ings, excited  by  reflection  on  our  own  hap- 
piness, and  by  the  grandeur  of  internal  na- 
ture. We  sought  not  a  basis  for  our  faith, 
in  the  weighing  of  proofs,  and  the  dissec- 
tion of  creeds.  Our  devotion  was  a  mixed 
and  casual  sentiment,  seldom  verbally  ex- 
pressed, or  solicitously  sought,  or  carefully 
retained.  In  the  midst  of  present  enjoy- 
ment, no  thought  was  bestowed  on  the  fu- 
ture. As  a  consolation  in  calamity,  reli- 
gion is  dear.  Cut  calamity  was  yet  at  a 
distance,  and  its  only  tendency  was  to 
heighten  enjoyments  which  needed  not 
this  addition  to  satisfy  every  craving. 

My  brother's  situation  was  somewhat 
different.  His  deportment  was  grave,  con- 
siderate, and  thoughtful.  1  will  not  say 
whether  he  was  indebted  to  sublimer  views 
for  this  disposition.  Human  life,  in  his 
opinion,  was  made  up  of  changeable  ele- 
ments, and  the  principles  of  duty  were  not 
easily  unfolded.  The  future,  either  as  an- 
terior, or  subsequent  to  death,  was  a  scene 
that  required  some  preparation  and  provi- 
sion to  be  made  for  it.  These  positions 
we  could  not  deny,  but  what  distinguished 
him  was  a  propensity  to  ruminate  on  these 
truths.  The  images  that  visited  us  were 
blithsome  and  gay,  but  those  with  which  he 
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was  most  familiar  were  of  an  opposite  hue. 
They  did  not  generate  affliction  and  fear, 
but  they  diffused  over  his  behaviour  a  cer- 
tain air  of  forethought  and  sobriety.  The 
principal  effect  of  this  temper  was  visible 
.  in  his  features  and  tones.  These,  in  gene- 
ral, bespoke  a  sort  of  thrilling  melancholy. 
I  scarcely  ever  knew  him  to  laugh.  He 
never  accompanied  the  lawless  mirth  of  his 
companions  with  more  thau  a  smile,  but 
his  conduct  was  the  same  as  ours. 

He  partook  of  our  occupations  and 
amusements  with  a  zeal  not  less  than  ours, 
but  of  a  different  kind.  The  diversity  in 
our  temper  was  never  the  parent  of  discord, 
and  was  scarcely  a  topic  of  regret.  The 
scene  was  variegated,  but  not  tarnished  or 
disordered  by  it.  It  hindered  the  element 
in  which  we  moved  from  stagnating.  Some 
agitation  and  concussion  is  requisite  to  the 
due  exercise  of  human  understanding.  In 
his  studies,  he  pursued  an  austerer  and 
more  arduous  path.  He  was  much  con- 
versant with  the  history  of  religious  opi- 
nions, and  took  pains  to  ascertain  their  va- 
lidity. He  deemed  it  indispensable  to  ex- 
amine the  ground  of  his  belief,  to  settle  the 
relation  between  motives  and  actions,  the 
criterion  of  merit,  and  the  kinds  and  pro- 
perties of  evidence. 

There  was  an  obvious  resemblance  be- 
tween him  and  my  father,  in  their  concep- 
tions of  the  impoitance  of  certain  topics, 
and  in  the  light  in  which  the  vicissitudes 
of  human 'life  were  accustomed  to  be  view- 
ed. Their  characters  were  similar,  but 
the  mind  of  the  son  was  enriched  by 
science,  and  embellished  with  literature. 

The  temple  was  no  longer  assigned  to 
its  ancient  use.  From  an  Italian  adven- 
turer, who  erroneously  imagined  that  he 
could  find  employment  for  his  skill,  and 
sale  for  his  sculptures  in  America,  my  bro- 
ther had  purchased  a  bust  of  Cicero.  lie 
professed  to  have  copied  this  piece  from 
an  antique,  dug  up  with  his  own  hands,  in 
the  environs  of  Modena.  Of  the  truth  of 
his  assertions  we  were  not  qualified  to 
judge;  but  the  marble  was  pure  and  po- 
lished, and  we  were  contented  to  admire 
the  performance,  without  waiting  for  the 
sanction  of  connoisseurs.  We  hired  the 
same  artist  to  hew  a  suitable  pedestal  from 
a  neighbouring  quarry.  This  was  placed 
in  the  temple,  an  1  the  bust  rested  upon  it. 
Opposite  to  this  was  a  harpsichord,  shel- 
tered by  a  temporary  roof  from  the  weather. 


This  was  the  place  of  resort  in  the  even- 
ings of  summer.  Here  we  sung,  and  talk- 
ed, and  read,  and  occasionally  banqueted. 
Every  joyous  and  tender  scene  most  dear 
to  my  memory,  is  connected  with  this  edi- 
fice. Here  the  performances  of  our  mu- 
sical and  poetical  ancestor  were  rehearsed. 
Here  my  brother's  children  received  the  ru- 
diments of  their  education ;  here  a  thou- 
sand conversations,  pregnant  with  delight 
and  improvement,  took  place;  and  here 
the  social  affections  were  accustomed  to 
expand,  and  the  tear  of  delicious  sympathy 
to  be  shed. 

My  brother  was  an  indefatigable  student. 
The  authors  whom  he  read  were  nume- 
rous, but  the  chief  object  of  his  veneration 
was  Cicero.  He  was  never  tired  of  con- 
ning and  rehearsing  his  productions.  To 
understand  them  was  not  sufficient.  He 
was  anxious  to  discover  the  gestures  and 
cadences  with  which  they  ought  to  be  de- 
livered. He  was  very  scrupulous  in  select- 
ing a  true  scheme  of  pronunciation  for  the 
Latin  tongue,  and  in  adapting  it  to  the 
words  of  his  darliug  writer.  His  favourite 
occupation  consisted  in  embellishing  his 
rhetoric  with  all  the  proprieties  of  gesticu- 
lation and  utterance. 

Not  contented  with  this,  he  was  diligent 
in  settling  and  restoring  the  purity  of  the 
text.  For  this  end,  he  collected  all  the 
editions  and  commentaries  that  could  be 
procured,  and  employed  months  of  severe 
study  in  exploring  and  comparing  them. 
He  never  betrayed  more  satisfaction  than 
when  he  made  a  discovery  of  this  kind. 

It  was  not  till  the  addition  of  Henry 
Pleyel,  my  friend's  only  brother,  to  our 
society,  that  his  passion  for  Roman  elo- 
quence was  countenanced  and  fostered  by 
a  sympathy  of  tastes.  This  young  man 
had  been  some  years  in  Europe.  We  had 
separated  at  a  very  early  age,  and  he  was 
now  returned  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
days  among  us. 

Our  circle  was  greatly  enlivened  by  the 
accession  of  a  new  member.     His  conver- 
sation abounded  with  novelty.     His  gaiety 
was  almost  boisterous,  but  was  capable  of 
yielding  to  a  grave  deportment,  when  the . 
occasion  required  it.     His  discernment  was  | 
acute,  but  he  was  prone  to  view  every  ob- 1 
ject   merely   as   supplying    materials   fori 
mirth.     His  conceptions  were  ardent,  but 
ludicrous,  and  his  memory,  aided,  as  he  ' 
houestly  acknowledged,  by  his  invention,. 


was  an  inexhaustible   fund  of  entertain- 
ment. 

His  residence  was  at  the  same  distance 
below  the  city  as  ours  was  above,  but  there 
seldom  passed  a  day  without  our  being  fa- 
voured with  a  visit.  My  brother  and  he 
were  endowed  with  the  same  attachment 
to  the  Latin  writers ;  and  Pleyel  was  not 
behind  his  friend  in*  his  knowledge  of  the 
history  and  metaphysics  of  religion.  Their 
creeds,  however,  were  in  many  respects 
opposite.  Where  one  discovered  only  con- 
firmations of  his  faith,  the  other  could  find 
nothing  but  reasons  for  doubt.  Moral  ne- 
cessity, and  Calvinistic  inspiration,  were 
the  props  on  which  my  brother  thought 
proper  to  repose.  Pleyel  was  the  cham- 
pion of  intellectual  liberty,  and  rejected  all 
guidance  but  that  of  his  reason.  Their 
discussions  were  frequent,  bat,  being  ma- 
naged with  candour  as  well  as  with  skill, 
they  were  always  listened  to  by  us  with 
avidity  and  benefit. 

Pleyel,  like  his  new  friends,  was  food  of 
music  and  poetry.  Henceforth  our  con- 
certs consisted  of  two  violins,  a  harpsi- 
chord, and  three  voices.  We  were  fre- 
quently reminded  how  much  happiness 
depends  upon  society.  This  new  friend, 
though,  before  bis  arrival,  we  were  sensi- 
ble of  so  vacuity,  could  not  now  be  spared. 
His  departure  would  occasion  a  void  which 
nothing  could  fill,  and  which  would  pro- 
duce insupportable  regret  Even  my  bro- 
ther, though  his  opinions  were  hourly  as- 
sailed, and  even  the  divinity  of  Cicero  con- 
tested, was  captivated  with  his  friend,  and 
laid  aside  some  part  of  his  ancient  gravity 
at  PleyeFs  approach. 

[To  be  continued.] 


ANECDOTE. 

From  the  Memoirs  of  Voitakre. 

The  court  of  Berlin  was  to  go  into 
mourding  upon  the  death  of  some  prince, 
whose  name  I  forget;  but  as  it  was  for 
one  night  only,  Voltaire  did  not  care  to  be 
at  the  expense  of  a  new  suit  of  black; 
therefore  he  had  recourse  to  a  friend  of  his, 
a  wine  mere  Ira  nt  in  the  city,  who  lent  him 
his  coat,  which,  however,  as  he  was  a  cor- 
pulent man,  and  Voltaire  slender  to  an  ex- 
cess, was  by  no  means  fitting.  In  order  to 
remedy  this,  when  our  poet  reached  his 
lodgings,  he  bid  his  servant  carry  it  to  a 
taylor  in  order  to  be  taken  in  at  the  sides : 
but  the  footman  or  the  taylor  mistaking  the 
orders,  it  was  so  cut  as  to  make  it  impost 
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ble  to  be  let  oat  again.     However  our  poet 
figured  in  it  for  the  night,  and  very  confi 
dently  sent  it  back  the  next  morning,  at 
the  same  time  informing  the  King  of  what 
had  been  done.     The  wine-merchant  soon 
came  to  inform  Voltaird,  that  it  had  been 
altered,  so  as  to  make  it  entirely  impossi- 
ble  for  him  to  put  it  on,  and  he  therefore 
expected  to  be  paid  for  it.     The  poet  for 
some  time  regarding  him  with  surprise,  in- 
sisted that  the  coat  was  not  cut  too  little, 
but  that  he  was  grown  too  big  for  the  coat. 
This  answer  by  no  means  pleased  the  mer- 
chant, and  it  was  agreed  on  both  sides  to 
refer  it  to  the  King.     As  his  majesty  had 
been  apprized  of  what  should  happen,  he 
was  sitting   with  two  of  his   physicians 
when  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  were  in- 
troduced before  him.     The  wine-merchant 
was  desired  to  try  on  the  coat  before  he 
opened  his  cause ;  in  this  dress  he  told  the 
whole  story,  and  was  heard  by  his  judges 
with  the  utmost  patience  and  gravity. — 
When  he  had  concluded,  Voltaire  began 
his  defence,  insisted  that  the  man  had  got 
a  dropsy,  harangued  upon  the  corpulency 
of  the  wine-merchant,  and  finished  by  en- 
treating the  physicians  present,  to  take  the 
poor  man's  disorder  into  consideration,  as 
he  was  so  much  a  greater  object  of  pity,  as 
he  was  insensible  of  his  distress.      The 
judges  seemed  greatly  touched  with  the 
latter  part  of  the  poet's  harangue,  and 
refused  to  hear  the  merchant,  tPho  was 
earnest  in  his  endeavours  to  reply.     It  was 
unanimously  concluded  by  all  present,  that 
the  man  was  hydropical,  and  the  trocar, 
the  instrument  with  which  he  was  to  be 
tapped,  was  instantly  brandished  in  his 
eyes  by  one  of  the  physicians,  while  he 
was  incapable  of  making  a  retreat,  being 
pinioned  by  the  tightness  of  the  coat. — 
However,  when  the  King  had  sufficiently 
enjoyed  his  distress,  he  gave  him  a  purse 
often  guineas,  in  order  to  buy  a  new  suit, 
and  Voltaire  was  left  in  peaceable  pos- 
session of  the  old.     With  such  domestic 
amusements  as  these,  the  King  often  re- 
laxed the  features  of  wisdom,  and  frequent- 
ly, with  those  he  loved,  indulged  such  levi- 
ties as  plodding  dunces  might  be  apt  to  call 
folly. 


Solitude  can  be  well  fitted,  and  fit  right, 
but  upon  very  few  persons.  They  must 
have  knowledge  enough  of  the  world,  to 
see  the  follies  of  it  $  and  virtues  enough  to 
despise  all  vanity. 


AN  INCIDENT  OF  THE  GERMAN  WAR. 

At  the  time  when  the  English  army 
were  encamped  along  the  banks  of  the 
Weser,  the  commander-in-chief  sent  one 
of  his  aids-de-camp,  with  orders  to  all  the 
different  colonels  of  the  regiments  under 
his  command ;  and  as  the  camp  was  ex- 
tended to  the  distance  of  five  miles  at  least, 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  the  aid- 
de-camp  lost  his  way,  and  unfortunately 
fell  in  with  a  reconnoitering  party  of  the 
enemy,  before  he  was  aware  of  it.  He 
was  immediately  called  upon  to  surrender 
himself  a  prisoner;  hut  as  he  was  sensible 
that  the  orders  he  had  about  him  would 
make  a  discovery  of  our  General's  inten- 
tions to  the  enemy,  he  determined  to  lose 
his  life,  rather  than  be  taken ;  and  when 
an  officer  rode  up  towards  him,  to  receive 
his  submission,  he  drew  a  pistol,  and  shot 
him  through  the  head.  He  was  directly 
pursued  by  a  party  of  light  horse ;  but  the 
fleetness  of  an  English  hunter,  and  the  sud- 
den shutting  in  of  the  day,  soon  made  him 
invisible  to  his  pursuers.  When  he  found 
himself  clear  of  his  enemies,  he  began  to 
think  where  he  shoald  take  up  his  quarters 
that  night.  It  was  by  this  time  totally 
dark ;  not  a  single  ray  of  light  from  either 
moon  or  stars  appeared  to  direct  him  on 
his  way  ;  and  to  mend  his  situation,  he 
had  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  suppose 
that  he  was  then  in  a  part  of  the  country 
that  was  possessed  by  the  enemy. 

With  these  uncomfortable  reflections 
about  him,  he  at  length  resolved  to  give 
up  his  own  judgment  (as  many  benighted 
travellers  have  done  before  him,  with  suc- 
cess) to  that  of  his  horse,  who  after  many 
a  weary  step,  brought  him  within  sight  of 
an  object,  which  at  last  turned  out  to  be  a 
white  house,  with  green  shutters.  Our 
aid-de-camp  dismounted,  and  leading  his 
horse  towards  the  rails  that  surrounded  the 
court-yard,  he  hallowed  two  or  three  times, 
when  a  Swiss  porter  made  his  appearance 
with  a  candle  in  his  hand,  and  inquired 
what  was  his  business  there  at  that  un- 
timely hour.  The  aid-de-camp  told  him 
that  he  was  an  officer  who  had  lost  his 
way,  and  begged  to  be  received  into  the 
house,  or  to  be  directed  where  he  might 
pass  the  night  in  safety. 

The  porter  then  went  back  into  the 
house,  and  presently  returned,  opened  the 
gate,  and  desired  the  officer  to  walk  in. 

He  did  so ;  and  as  he  followed  the  por- 
ter up  to  the  house,  he  took  that  opportu- 


nity to  inquire  who  was  the  possessor  of 
it,  when  he  was  answered  Captain  Dubois. 
The  name  Dubois  did  not  sound  very 
agreeably  in  the  ears  of  our  aid-de-camp. 
He  knew  it  was  French  ;  and  he  concluded 
that  an  English  officer  would  not  be  a  very 
welcome  guest  to  a  French  one,  at  a  time 
when  the  two  nations  were  at  war  with 
each  other.  However,  he  trusted  that  the 
natural  politeness  of  the  French  would  not 
suffer  them  to  use  even  an  enemy  with  in- 
civility. When  ho  was  showed  into  the 
room,  he  was  received  by  a  lady  sitting  on 
a  sopha,  with  a  table  before  her,  on  which 
was  a  book,  and  two  wax  tapers.  Mrs. 
Dubois  was  neither  young  nor  handsome  5 
but  she  had  a  certain  sensibility  of  coun- 
tenance, and  an  affable  manner  in  her  be- 
haviour, which  seldom  fails  to  captivate  at 
a  time  of  life  when  beauty  is  no  more. 

It  was  this  kind  of  frankness  in  Mrs. 
Dubois'  conversation  that  induced  the 
aid-de-camp  to  give  her  a  true  detail  of 
bis  evening's  expedition,  without  secreting 
from  her  the  duty  he  had  been  npon,  or 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  killed  the 
officer  who  came  to  take  him  prison- 
er. In  return,  Mrs.  Dubois  as  inge- 
nuously told  him  the  most  interesting  par- 
ticulars of  her  life  ;  from  which  he  gathered 
that  she  had  been  the  rich  widow  of  a  Ger- 
man gentleman,  and  was  lately  married  to 
Mr.  Dubois,  a  Captain  in  the  French  ser- 
vice. When  the  night  was  far  advanced, 
that  it  was  thought  necessary  for  the  aid- 
de-camp  to  retire  to  his  bed-chamber, 
Mrs.  Dubois  took  her  leave,  assuring  him 
that  one  of  her  servants  should  be  ready 
as  early  as  he  pleased  in  the  morning,  to 
conduct  him  into  the  road  that  led  to  the 
English  camp.  With  a  thousand  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  for  all  favours,  be  wished 
her 'good  night,  which  he  could  not  procure 
for  himself.  He  no  sooner  laid  his  head 
upon  his  pillow,  but  a  thousand  disagree- 
able ideas  crouded  into  his  imagination. — 
He  was  distracted  with  thinking  what  con- 
fusion must  have  been  occasioned  in  the 
army  by  the  orders  pot  being  delivered  ac- 
cording to  the  General's  intentions.  He 
saw  before  his  eyes  a  regiment  in  full 
march,  to  take  possession  of  that  ground 
which  the  corps  that  occupied  it  had  no 
orders  to  quit.  In  another  part  of  the 
camp  a  battalion  was  wheeling  off  to  the 
right,  which  should  have  advanced  to  sup- 
port the  column  in  the  centre.  But  what 
gave  him  the  most  real  concern  (though 


so 
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the  action  itself  was  commendable,  being 
done  for  the  good  of  the  service)  was  the 
death  of  the  officer,  whose  widow  seemed 
to  appear  at  his  bed's  foot,  with  all  the  dis- 
traction in  her  countenance,  which  so  ca- 
lamitous a  disaster  might  be  supposed  to 
create. 

In  this  agitation  of  mind  he  remained  till 
it  was  daylight,  when  he  heard  two  small 
raps  at  his  chamber  door,  which,  like  the 
tolling  of  the  bell  in  Venice  Preserved, 
seemed  to  summon  him  to  immediate  ex- 
ecution. It  was  with  some  difficulty  that 
he  said,  Come  in.  It  proved  to  be  Mrs. 
Dubois's  maid,  who  came  to  tell  him  that 
her  mistress  begged  to  see  him  for  a  mo- 
ment before  he  left  the  house.  He  hur- 
ried on  his  clothes  and  went  directly  to 
Mrs.  Dubois,  whom  he  found  wringing  her 
hands  and  tearing  her  hair,  in  all  the  ago- 
ny of  grief.  When  her  burst  of  passion 
was  over,  our  aid-de-camp  expressed  the 
utmost  concern  at  seeing  her  in  so  distress- 
ful a  situation,  and  offered  to  serve  her  with 
his  life  and  fortune.  I  want  neither,  Sir, 
says  she,  though  you  are  the  innocent  au- 
thor of  all  my  sorrow ;  and  though  you 
nave  destroyed  my  peace  of  mind  for  ever, 
yet  as  you  did  but  your  duty,  I  must  for- 
give you.  Read  that  fatal  scroll  (giving ; 
him  a  letter)  and  then  fly  from  my  sight 
for  ever.  The  aid-de-camp  devoured  as  it 
were,  the  paper  with  his  eyes,  and  read 
with  extreme  horror,  a  very  precise  and 
particular  account  of  his  killing  her  hus- 
band, Captain  Dubois.  The  letter  fell 
from  his  hands,  and  he  attempted  to  speak, 
which  she  prevented  by  waving  her  hand 
as  a  signal  for  his  departure,  and  he  obey- 
ed. He  found  a  servant  waiting  at  the 
gate  to  attend  him  on  his  way.  He 
mounted  his  horse  with  a  sigh,  and  fol- 
lowing his  guide,  he  arrived  in  a  few  hours 
at  the  English  camp,  sick  of  himself,  and 
weary  of  the  world. 


EARL  OF  MORTON. 

We  are  induced  to  republish  the  follow- 
ing Biography  of  the  Earl  of  Morton,  from 
an  Edinburgh  Magazine,  on  account  of  his 
bearing  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  inci- 
tlents  of  a  late  popular  romance.  Our 
readers  will  thus  be  able  to  discover  the 
historical  accuracy  with  which  the  author 
of  the  Abbott  relates  prominent  facts,  and 
to  estimate  his  talents  in  portraying  the 
most  difficult  characters. 


"  James  Douglas,  Earl  of  Morton,  and 
Regent  of  Scotland,  was  second  sou  of  Sir 
George  Douglas  of  Pinky,  brother  to 
Archibald  Earl  of  Angus,  by  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  sole  heir  of  David  Douglas 
of  Pittendiich.  He  was  at  first  educated 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  rank ;  but,  upon 
his  father's  being  obliged  to  retire  into  Eng- 
land, his  education  was  wholly  neglected ; 
for  King  James  V.  had  so  great  an  ani- 
mosity against  the  Earl  of  Angus,  Sir 
George  Douglas,  and  all  their  friends,  that 
Mr.  Douglas,  Sir  George's  son,  was  forced 
to  live  privately  with  a  friend  in  the  north 
of  Scotland ;  and  in  order  to  conceal  him- 
self the  more  effectually,  assumed  the 
name  of  Innes,  and  served  a  gentleman 
there  in  the  quality  of  a  steward  or  cham- 
berlain for  many  years.  But  bis  father  and 
other  relations  being  restored  after  the 
death  of  King  James  V.  Mr.  Douglas 
appeared  under  his  proper  character,  and 
soon  after  married  the  Lady  Mary  Douglas, 
second  daughter  of  James  Earl  of  Morton, 
and  had  the  honour  as  well  as  the  estate  of 
the  family  settled  on  him  and  his  heirs  by 
that  Earl ;  and  upon  this  marriage  imme- 
diately became  master  of  Morton.  In 
1544,  he  held  out  the  castle  of  Dalkeith 
till  after  the  battle  of  Pinky,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  surrender  it,  and  was  carried 
prisoner  to  England  ;  and  upon  his  return 
home,  continued  in  a  retired  course  of  life 
till  the  year  1553,  when,  upon  the  death 
of  his  father-in-law,  he  came  to  the  title 
and  full  possession  of  the  Earldom  of  Mor- 
ton, and  was  one  of  the  first  peers  who  ex- 
erted themselves  in  supporting  the  reforma- 
tion of  religion,  and  preserving  the  liber- 
ties of  the  kingdom  during  the  regency  of 
the  Queen  mother.  And,  as  soon  as  the 
French  were  expelled  the  country  by  the 
assistance  of  the  English,  he  was,  together 
with  the  Earl  of  Glencaim,  sent  by  the 
Parliament  ambassador  to  England,  to  re- 
turn thanks  to  Queen  Elizabeth  for  her 
seasonable  supplies,  and  to  establish  a  firm 
peace  between  the  two  kingdoms.  During 
this  embassy,  the  Earl  fixed  himself  so 
highly  in  the  favour  of  that  princess,  that 
her  friendship  towards  him  continued  to  the 
last ;  though  it  is  not  improbable,  that  her 
zeal  for  him  might  contribute  to  his  ruin. 

"  In  1561,  upon  Queen  Mary's  return 
from  France,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
privy-council,  and,  on  the  7th  of  January, 
1563,  lord  high  chancellor ;  which  post  he 
held  for  two  years,  when  be  was  forced  to 


fly  iuto  England,  on  account  of  the  part 
which  he  had  in  the  death  of  David  Rizzio 
her  majesty's  French  secretary,  on  the  8  th 
of  March,  1566.  But  he  soon  procured 
his  pardon,  by  means  of  the  Earl  of  Both- 
well,  though  he  was  never  admitted  again 
to  any  degree  of  favour  with  the  Queen. 
However,  he  had  so  great  a  share  in  the 
confidence  of  Bothwell,  that  the  latter 
opened  to  him  his  design  of  murdering  the 
King,  and  requested  his  assistance  in  it ; 
which  he  represented  as  an  act  that  would 
prove  highly  acceptable  to  the  Queen  as 
well  as  to  himself.  But  the  Earl  of  Mor- 
ton, detesting  the  motion,  refused  to  en- 
gage in  the  affair,  unless  he  had  an  order 
under  her  Majesty's  own  hand  for  his  secu- 
rity ;  and  was  actually  at  the  distance  of 
twenty  miles  from  the  place  where  that 
shocking  tragedy  was  acted.  He  employed 
likewise  his  utmost  efforts  to  bring  Bothwell 
to  punishment ;  upon  whose  marriage  with 
the  Queen,  he  entered  into  an  association 
with  others  of  the  nobility  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  young  prince,  and,  upon  her 
Majesty's  resignation  of  the  government, 
was  restored  to  his  post  of  lord  high  chan- 
cellor, November  the  11th,  1567,  and  the 
year  following  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  the  King  of  Scots,  to  treat 
with  Queen  Elizabeth's  deputies  concern- 
ing the  reasons  of  the  deposing  Queen 
Mary.  After  this,  the  Earl  had  the  prin- 
cipal management  of  all  affairs  in  Scotland  ; 
and  upon  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Marr, 
was  on  the  27tb  of  November,  1572,  elect- 
ed regent  of  the  kingdom ;  and  having  de- 
feated all  his  enemies,  settled  a  profound 
peace  at  home,  contracted  a  strict  alliance 
with  England,  took  care  to  recover  and 
manage  to  the  best  advantage  the  revenue 
of  the  Crown,  and,  by  his  conduct  in  gene- 
ral, gained  both  love  and  reverence  to  him- 
self, with  the  reputation  of  a  very  wise  pru- 
dent Governor. 

"  But  it  was  not  long  before  he  came 
to  lose  much  of  the  good  opinion  that  had 
been  conceived  of-  him,  by  the  methods 
which  he  took  to  enrich  himself.  He  be- 
gan with  the  church;  the  clergy,  who  had 
reposed  a  confidence  in  him,  having  been 
induced  to  resign  to  him  the  thirds  of  their 
livings.  To  gain  this  point,  he  had  en- 
gaged, that  they  should  have  their  stipends 
paid  with  less  trouble  than  before;  and 
that  if,  after  all,  they  should  happen  to  dis- 
like the  new  method  of  payment,  he  would 
restore  them  to  their  former  condition.— 
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The  thirds  being  put  into  bis  hands,  he  re- 
solved to  make  his  own  advantage  of  it. 
For  this  purpose,  he  assigned  three  or  four 
churches  to  one  minister,  without  increas- 
ing his  stipend ;   and,  as  for  the  readers, 
their  allowance  was  mean  to  a  degree  of 
scandal.     But  this  was  only  a  small  part  of 
his  scheme  for  amassing  wealth ;  since  he 
left  no  means  unattempted  for  that  end, 
which  drew  upon  him  the  general  hatred 
and  envy ;  so  that  growing  at  last  very  un- 
easy in  his  government,  he  thought  proper 
to  resign  the  regency,  in  March  1578. — 
This  step  of  his  was  certainly  a  very  im- 
prudent one;  for,  being  thus  divested  of 
power,  he  soon  found  himself  exposed  to 
all  the  designs  of  his  enemies,  who  pur- 
sued his  destruction  with  unrelenting  ri- 
gour; charging  him,  among  other  things, 
with  a  secret  correspondence  with  Queen 
Elizabeth.     At  last,  in  December  1580, 
he  was  committed  to  prison,  upon  an  ac- 
cusation of  having  been  an  accessary  in 
the  murder  of  the  King's  father ;  and  tho' 
the  Queen  of  England  interposed  on  his 
behalf,   by  her  ambassador  Sir  Thomas 
Randolph,  yet  he  was  brought  to  his  trial, 
on  the  first  of  June  1581,  and  condemned 
to  die.     He  confessed  the  next  day  to  the 
mi uisters,  who  were  sent  to  him  from  the 
king,  that  upon  his  return  from  England, 
whither  he  had  fled  after  David  Rizzio's 
assassination,  the  Earl  of  Bothwell   had 
proposed  to  him  the  murder  of  his  majes- 
ty's father ;  urging,  that  the  queen  was  de- 
termined upon  it,  from  the  resentment  she 
had  conceived  against  him,  for  Rizzio's 
death,  above  all  the  rest  of  the  actors  in  it. 
That  his  answer  was,  That,  being  newly 
relieved  from  one  great  trouble,  he  would 
not  willingly  involve  himself  in  another, 
nor  have  any  share  in  the  present  business. 
That,  upon  Both  well's  insisting,  that  the 
Queen  would  have  it  done,  he  required  to 
see  her  majesty's  hand-writing  for  that  pur- 
pose, which  was  never  produced ;  and,  if 
it  had,  he  was  resolved  to  have  abandoned 
Scotland  till  better  times.     That  he  knew 
indeed  of  his  cousin  Archibald  Douglas's 
being  engaged  in  the  murder,  before  it  was 
committed,  as  well  as  after ;  and  therefore 
could  not  deny,  that  he  had  foreknown  and 
concealed  the  same.     But  to  whom  should 
he  have  revealed  it,  since  the  King,  though 
he  had   been  advertised  of  the  danger, 
would  have  never  believed  it?     Upon  this 
confession,  his  sentence  was  changed  from 
hanging  to  beheading ;  which  was  executed 


the  same  day,  and  his  head  fixed  upon  the 
most  eminent  part  of  the  tol  booth.  His 
body  lying  for  several  hours  covered  only 
with  an  old  blue  cloak,  not  one  person  ap- 
pearing upon  the  place  to  shew  his  grati- 
tude for  any  past  favour,  or  to  express  the 
least  sign  of  regret  for  his  misfortune. — 
Never  was  there  seen  a  more  remarkable 
instance  of  the  mutability  of  fortune.  He, 
who  a  few  years  before  had  been  reve- 
renced of  all  men,  and  feared  as  a  King, 
abounding  in  wealth,  honour,  and  number 
of  friends,  was  now  at  his  death  forsaken 
by  all.  He  was  of  a  graceful  person  and 
countenance,  though  of  a  low  stature;  and 
of  singular  courage,  of  which  he  gave  many 
proofs  during  the  civil  troubles  ;  wise  and 
able  for  government ;  a  lover  of  justice, 
order,  and  policy ;  but  inclined  to  covet- 
ousness,  which  is  supposed  to  have  arisen 
from  the  necessities  which  he  struggled 
with  in  his  younger  years ;  and  too  much 
addicted  to  sensual  pleasures,  which  he  ac- 
knowledged at  his  death  with  great  re- 
morse." 


GENEROSITY  AND  EXTRAVAGANCE. 

In  the  general  confusion  of  words  and 
meanings,  I  d#  not  remember  any  more 
frequently  misunderstood  than  generosity 
and  extravagance :  the  unthinking  part  of 
mankind  are  apt  to  annex  the  same  idea  to 
both  the  terms,  without  the  least  regard  to 
the  application  of  either. 

By  generosity  we  should  understand,  in 
my  opinion,  the  most  exalted  feelings  of  the 
soul  at  the  distress  of  another,  and  a  bene- 
volent readiness  to  relieve,  without  break- 
ing it  upon  our  own  circumstances,  so 
much  as  to  hurt  the  interest  of  our  families, 
or  deprive 418  of  the  power  to  confer  an  obli- 
gation upon  any  body  else. 

There  are,  however,  some  other  species 
of  generosity ;  such  as  the  forgiving  an  in- 
jury, promoting  the  interest  of  an  enemy, 
or  vindicating  the  reputation  of  a  friend, 
which  throw  the  highest  lustre  on  the  dig- 
nity of  human  nature :  but  as  these  are  ne- 
ver understood  as  actions  of  extravagance, 
there  is  no  very  great  necessity  of  being 
particular  in  the  mention  of  them. 

Extravagance,  I  fancy,  we  may  term  an 
absolute  unconcern  for  our  circumstances, 
and  a  total  indifference  in  the  distribution 
of  our  favours ;  as  the  obligations  we  con- 
fer, are  not  so  much  the  consequence  of  a 
benevolent  heart  as  a  thoughtless  disposi- 


tion, and  less  the  effect  of  an  inclination  to 
alleviate  the  distresses  of  another,  than  to 
arrogate  an  idle  importance  to  ourselves. 

The  signification  of  these  terms  is  never 
more  confounded  than  at  the  routs  of  per- 
sons of  distinction,  or  the  private  parties  of 
the  great ;  where  the  loser  of  a  thousand 
pieces  shall  have  the  character  of  a  gene- 
rous  spirited  fellow,  added  to  his  indiscre- 
tion and  extravagance ;  when  possibly  his 
only  motive  to  risk  so  great  a  sum,  was  a 
scandalous  design  upon  the  pockets,  of  his 
acquaintance,  or  the  person  of  some  giddy 
agreeable  woman  of  quality* 

Generosity  and  extravagance  are  neither 
confined  to  persons  or  circumstances,  to 
degrees  or  situations ;  the  same  openness 
of  temper,  the  same  benevolence  of  dispo- 
sition, is  as  strongly  seen  in  the  gift  of  a 
guinea  from  a  tradesman,  as  the  present  of 
a  hundred  from  a  coronet :  and  the  same 
extravagance  is  equally  apparent  in  the 
humble  chaise,  or  pair  of  cattle,  of  the  one 
as  the  most  sumptuous  equipage,  or  un- 
paid for  finery  of  the  other. 

In  short,  tliough  the  motive  constitutes 
the  action,  the  manner  is  what  must  al- 
ways determine  the  appellation.  Genero- 
sity may  sometimes  lead  a  man  into  un- 
guarded lengths,  that  deviate  into  extrava- 
gance; and  extravagance  may  be  so  criti- 
cally situated,  as  to  pass  in  its  turn  for  ge- 
nerosity; but  reason  and  experience  are 
the  only  criterions  by  which  we  must 
judge ;  and  from  what  we  are  acquainted 
with  in  the  position  of  affairs,  or  the  tem- 
pers of  mankind,  we  may  easily  form  an 
opinion  of  either,  and  do  justice  to  the  ori- 
ginal motives  of  both.. 


DUKE  OF  VENDOME. 
After  the  French  had  suffered  a  con- 
tinued series  of  misfortunes  by  the  loss  of 
the  battle  of  Oudenarde,  the  taking  of 
Lisle,  Ghent,  and  Bruges,  a  general  mur- 
mur ran  among  the  officers  of  the  French 
forces,  as  well  as  the  common  men. — 
Those  of  the  Duke  of  Vendome's  division, 
imputed  their  misfortunes  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy's  councils ;  who,  upon  their  side, 
charged  all  upon  the  Duke  of  Vendome. 
One  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's,  in  particu- 
lar, said  to  Vendome,  "  See,  Sir,  the  con- 
sequence of  your  never  going  to  mass ;  to 
this  we  must  ascribe  all  our  misfortunes." 
"  Do  you  think,  then,"  replied  the  Duke 
contemptuously,  "  that  Marlborough  goes 
to  mass  oftener  than  I  r" 
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ANECDOTE  OF  SHENSTONE. 

Shenstone  was  one  day  walking  through 
his  romantic  retreats,  in  company  with  his 
Delia  (her  real  name  was  Wilmot) ;  they 
were  going  towards  the  bower  which  he 
made  sacred  to  the  ashes  of  Thomson,  our 
harmonious  countryman.  "  Would  to 
heaven  (said  Sheostone,  pointing  to  the 
trees)  that  Delia  conld  be  happy  in  the 
midst  of  these  rustic  avenues !"  He  would 
have  gone  on,  but  was  interrupted.  A 
person  rushed  out  of  a  thicket,  and  pre- 
senting a  pistol  to  his  breast,  demanded 
his  money.  Sheostone  was  surprised,  and 
Delia  fainted.  "  Money,  says  he,  is  not 
worth  struggling  for.  You  cannot  be 
poorer  than  I  am.  Unhappy  man,  (says 
he,  throwing  him  his  purse)  take  it?  and 
fly  as  quick  as  possible."  The  man  did 
so.  He  threw  his  pistol  into  the  water, 
and  in  a  moment  disappeared.  Shenstone 
ordered  the  footboy,  who  followed  behind 
them,  to  pursue  the  robber  at  a  distance, 
and  observe  whither  he  went.  In  two 
hours  time  the  boy  returned,  and  informed 
his  master,  that  he  followed  him  to  A  ales- 
Owen,  where  he  lived :  that  he  went  to 
the  very  door  of  his  house,  and  peeped 
through  the  key-hole;  that  as  soon  as  the 
man  entered,  he  threw  the  purse  on  the 
ground,  and  addressing  himself  to  his  wife, 
"Take  (says  he)  the  dear-bought  price  of 
my  honesty ;"  then  taking  two  of  his  chil- 
dren, one  on  each  knee,  he  said  to  them, 
"  I  have  rained  my  soul,  to  keep  you  from 
starving ;"  and  immediately  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears.  You  know  how  this  tale 
of  distress  would  affect  Shenstone.  He 
inquired  after  the  snan's  character,  and 
Jbund  that  he  was  a  labourer,  honest  and 
industrious,  but  oppressed  by  want  and  a 
numerous  family.  He  went  to  his  house, 
where  the  man  kneeled  down  at  his  feet, 
and  implored  mercy.  Shenstone  carried 
him  home,  to  assist  at  the  buildings  and 
other  improvements  which  made  himself 
so  poor;  and  I  am  told,  when  Shenstone 
died,  that  this  labourer  wet  his  grave  with 
the  true  tears  of  gratitude. 

You  have  this  story  as  I  heard  it  related ; 
and  my  heart  assures  me  it  is  true.  You 
see  by  this  how  easily  an  evil  action  may 
come  from  a  good  principle.  I  am  per- 
suaded there  are  many  honest  men  who 
suffer  death  without  deserving  it :  and  so, 
probably,  would  this  man  too,  had  he 
robbed  any  other  man  than  the  benevolent 
Shenstone. 


Immortal  benevolence  !  the  richest  gem 
that  adorns  the  human  soul !  Without  thee, 
I  kings  are  poor ;  and  in  thy  possession,  the 
beggar  is  immensely  rich  ! 

In  vain  we  crown  the  conqueror  with 
laurels,  and  the  slayer  of  thousands  with 
immortality.  The  real  hero  is  seldom 
found  in  the  field ;  he  lives  peaceful  and 
retired,  in  the  calm  walks  of  private  life. 


HISTORICAL  ANECDOTE. 
In  the  insurrection  which  happened  in 
Ireland  in  1 642,  orders  were  given  to  the 
Earl  of  Ormond,  and  Sir  James  Coote, 
who  commanded  the  king's  troops  there, 
to  pillage,  burn,  and  destroy  the  countries 
of  the  rebels.  Coote  executed  these  orders 
rigorously ;  Ormond,  with  more  humanity 
and  prudence,  yet  with  a  severity  sufficient 
to  afford  the  rebel  leaders  a  pretence  for 
complaint.  Lord  Gormanstone,  (a  rebel 
chief)  remonstrated  by  letter  against  his 
proceedings:  if  continued,  he  threatened 
Ormond,  that  his  wife  and  children  should 
answer  for  it.  The  reply  of  Ormond  to 
this  threat,  is  worthy  to  be  recorded.  He 
wrote  to  Gormanstone,  reproached  him 
with  his  disloyalty,  vindicated  himself,  and 
declared  his  resolution  of  prosecuting  the 
rebels  at  the  hazard  of  every  thing  dear  to 
him  in  pursuance  of  his  king's  commands. 
"  My  wife  and  children  (said  he)  are  in 
your  power;  should  they  receive  any  in- 
jury from  men,  I  shall  never  revenge  it  on 
women  and  children ;  this  would  be  not 
only  base  and  unchristian,  but  infinitely 
beneath  the  value,  at  which  I  rate  my  wife 
and  children." 

Anecdote  of  tie  painter  Annibal  Can-achi. 
— Among  the  beautiful  paintings  at  Rome, 
none  are  more  deservedly  admired  than 
those  in  the  Farnesian  gallery.  They  are 
executed  in  fresco,  by  Annibal  Carrachi, 
and  represent  the  amours  of  the  gods  and 
goddesses,  with  the  history  of  Andromeda. 
All  the  paintings  are  so  surprisingly  beauti- 
ful, that  the  best  judges  are  of  opinion, 
that  no  gallery  in  the  universe  can  be  com- 
pared to  this.  But  merit  is  not  always  pro- 
perly rewarded.  Carrachi  experienced 
this ;  for,  when  the  gallery  was  finished, 
pope  Paul  III.  asked  his  favourite  Giosep- 
pino,  otherwise  Joseph  d'Arpino,  what  re- 
ward the  painter  deserved  for  this  admira- 
ble performance?  D'Arpino,  who  was 
himself  a  painter,  and  extremely  jealous 


of  Carrachi's  high  reputation,  told  the  pope 
that  two  thousand  crowns  would  do  very 
well,  though  he  knew  in  his  conscience, 
that  an  hundred  thousand  would  harly  be  a 
sufficient  equi  valent.  The  silly  pontiff  lis- 
tened to  his  adviser ;  and  Carrachi,  hearing 
of  this  unjust  transaction,  was  so  enraged, 
that  he  swore  by  his  maker,  that  he  would 
be  revenged  both  of  the  pope -and  his  ad- 
viser. He  set  out  immediately  for  Naples, 
and,  having  no  money,  was  obliged  to  travel 
on  foot. 

The  first  stage  that  he  stopped  at  was  a 
wretched  village,  called  Piperno,  where 
the  fatigues  of  his  joumey,  and  the  vexa- 
tion of  his  mind,  threw  him  into  a  long  and 
dangerous  fit  of  sickness.  To  complete 
the  poor  artist's  misfortunes,  his  landlord 
grew  very  insolent,  taking  every  opportu- 
nity of  teasing  him  for  money.  Carrachi 
was  long  at  a  loss  how  to  pacify  his  rude 
host ;  but  at  last  thought  of  the  following 
expedient,  which,  He  apprehended,  would 
at  once  satisfy  the  inn-keeper,  and  his  own 
resentment  against  the  pope.  He  had  re- 
course to  his  pencil  and  colours,  drew  on  a 
piece  of  a  broken  chest  an  ass  of  a  mon- 
strous size,  and  magnificently  accoutred, 
and  decorated  with  the  ignorant  pontiff's 
arms.  The  driver  of  this  beast  was  pro- 
portionally large  and  tall,  representing  to 
the  life  the  envious  Gioseppino. 

The  picture  being  finished,  Carrachi 
advised  his  landlord  to  set  it  up  instead  of 
the  old  sign-post  of  his  inn.  This  being 
done,  the  novelty  of  the  painting  drew  the 
eyes  of  travellers,  and  occasioned  a  very 
considerable  quantity  of  money  to  be  spent 
in  the  house.  Many  of  them  being  well 
acquainted  with  Gioseppino,  soon  guessed 
the  true  reason  for  his  portrait's  being 
placed  there,  and  unravelled  the  whole  de- 
sign of  the  emblem.  This  occasioned  a 
great  deal  of  mirth  and  laughter  in  Rome, 
at  the  expense  of  the  pope  and  his  worthless 
favourite,  whose  excessive  mortification  is 
much  easier  imagined  than  expressed. — 
Thus  the  poor  and  injured  painter  found 
means  to  reward  his  landlord  for  his  trouble 
and  expense,  and  at  the  same  time  to  mor- 
tify his  enemies. 

Lord  North  exulting  over  Charles  Fox 
on  the  news  in  an  Extraordinary  Gazette, 
of  New-York  being  conquered,  the  patri- 
otic wit  replied,  "  It  is  a  mistake,  Sir; 
New-York  is  not  conquered ;  it  is  only,  like 
the  Ministry,  abandoned/99 
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TO  HOPE. 

Cerulean  Hope,  come  lend  thine  aid. 
And  pencil  bright  the  pang  that  scars, 

Fling  thy  warm  tints  to  gild  the  shade 
That  shrouds  the  heart  bedew'd  with  tears. 

When  fearful  thoughts  around  us  press, 
And  storms  the  region  of  the  heart- 

Or  dives  into  its  deep  recess, 
And  grasps  it  till  the  life-drops  start. 

Oh !  it  is  then  we  feel  tby  sway — 
Whose  smile  the  ray  less  soul  still  cheers— 

Thou'lt  tell  to  misery,  «  Stand  at  bay" — 
And  glad  the  heart  bedew'd  with  tears. 

When  Fortune  from  her  giddy  round 
Has  hurl'd  us  to  the  sluggish  nave 

And  scorns  to  smile,  e'en  one  rebound- 
Then  will  thy  banners  proudly  wave. 

Tes !  round  the  heart,  they'll  proudly  stream 
And  wrap  in  bliss  our  harrowing  fears, 

While  revelling  in  Wealth's  sparkling  dream 
Thou'lt  glad  the  neart  t>edew'd  with  tears. 

'Tis  thou  alone  adjourns  distress 

And  makes  our  sea  of  life  serene- 
Can  make  misfortune  seem  the  less, 
And  silver  every  murky  scene. 

But  when  our  passions  cease  to  rave, 
And  we  have  ran  our  race  of  years, 

Thou'lt  tell  of  wealth  beyond  the  grave, 
Wealth  for  toe  heart  bedew'd  with  tears. 

S.  of  Nsw-Yokk. 


From  the  Baltimore  Morning  Chronicle, 

WIND  SIGHS. 

Heard'st  thou  that  sobbing  in  the  trees? 
That  sigh,  that  speaks  the  heart's  disease? 

What  can  this  mystery  mean ! 
I  turn  me  round— no  form  is  here 
To  breathe  a  sigh,  or  shed  a  tear; 

The  stranger  is  unseen ! 

Young  Zephyr  was  a  rosy  child, 
Born  in  the  vernal  flowery  Wild— 

That  play  time  of  the  year; 
His  mother,  May,  in  those  bright  hours, 
Hung  his  young  neck  with  ruddy  dowers- 
Beset  with  dew  drops  clear! 

Charm'd  by  the  beauty  and  the  scent, 
Away  the  sportive  urchin  went — 

His  mother  knew  not  where ; 
In  vain,  with  tears,  she  presl  his  stay— 
The  little  truant  fled  away, 

And  spurn'd  a  parent's  care. 

Twas  thus  he  pass'd  the  vernal  hours, 
Amidst  the  family  of  flowers— 

And  where  soe'er  he  went, 
He  pluck'd,  at  random,  ev'ry  bloom, 
Until  his  breath  was  all  perfume, 

Thus  rifled  from  the  scent. 

Alike  the  rose's  ruddy  face. 

Or  lily,  with  a  paler  grace, 

The  roving  boy  delights ! 


He  presses  on  the  cheek  a  kiss— 
And,  when  he  once  imparts  the  bliss, 
The  blushing  virgin  slights. 

But,  these  delights  to  Zephyr  dear, 
How  short  and  transient  they  appear ! 

Now  winter  rules  the  plain; 
He  finds  not,  in  bis  rambling  hours, 
Of  ail  the  family  of  flowers, 

One  ruddy  cheek  remain. 

To  every  leafless  branch  he  flics, 

And,  stranger,  hence  tnese  mournful  sighs, 

The  flow'ry  tribes  are  gone : 
Young  Zephyr  seeks  them  here  and  there, 
And  with  a  face  of  deep  despair, 

He  sighs!  and  passes  on. 


HAPPY  LIFE. 


BY  JOSEPH  WARTOIf. 


Welcome  content,  from  roofs  of  fretted  gold, 
From  Persian  sofas  and  the  gems  of  Ind, 

From  courts  and  camps  and  crouds, 

Fled  to  my  cottage  mean ! 
Meek  virgin,  wilt  thou  deign  with  me  to  .sit, 
In  pensive  pleasure  by  my  glimmering  fire, 

And  with  calm  smile  despise 

The  lond  world's  distant  din  ? 
As  from  the  piny  mountain's  topmost  cliff, 
Some  wand'ring  hermit  sage  hears  unconccrn'd 

Far  in  the  vale  below, 

The  thund'ring  torrent  burst! 
Teach  me,  good  Heaven !  the  gilded  chains  of  vice, 
To  break,  to  study  independent  ease, 

Pride,  pomp,  and  power  to  shun, 

Those  fatal  Sirens  fair, 
That  rob'd  Kke  eastern  queens  sit  on  high  thrones, 
And  beckoning  every  thirsty  traveller, 

Their  baleful  cups  present, 

With  pleasing  poisons  fraught. 
O  let  me  dwell  in  life's  low  valley,  blest 
With  the  dear  nymph  I  love,  true  heart  felt  joy ! 

With  chosen  friends  to  turn 

The  polish'd  Attic  page ; 
Nor  seldom,  if  nor  fortune  damps  my  wings, 
Nor  dire  disease ;  to  soar  to  Pindua'  hill. 

My  hours,  my  soul,  devote 

To  poesy  and  God. 


TO  THE  EVENING  STAR. 

BT  A  YOUNG  LADY. 

Sweet  constellation,  mildly  bright, 

In  yonder  west  appear, 
And  lead,  O !  lead  the  friendly  night, 

That  will  restore  my  dear. 

The  wish'd  return  to  love  secure, 

That  must  our  vows  renew, 
And  bless,  O !  bless,  a  heart  so  pure, 

A  breast  so  fond,  so  true. 

How  dull  the  sun's  meridian  blaze, 
To  souls  like  mine,  must  prove, 

When  spotless  Cynthia's  silver  rays 
So  kindly  smile  on  love ! 

Indulgent,  see  a  virgin's  truth, 

Sweet  star,  and  baste  to  bless, 
And  give  these  arms  the  only  youth 

They  ever  wishd  to  press. 

[Edinburgh  Magaxint. 


The  following  stanzas  are  the  composition  of  one 
Christopher  Jones,  a  journeyman  weaver,  who  has 
bad  no  education,  is  a  married  man,  and  has  a  large 
family  of  children: 

MIDNIGHT  THOUGHTS. 

•  Lock'd  are  the  golden  gates  of  day, 
'Tis  thine,  O  night !  the  keys  to  keep ; 
Morpheus,  in  velvet's  soft  array, 
Has  hush'd  the  busy  world  to  sleep. 

Now  fancy  waves  her  magic  rod, 
And  roving  spreads  her  airy  wings ; 

Now  flatter'd  kings  assume  the  God, 
And  dreaming  vassals  ape  their  kings. 

The  lover,  free  from  hopes  and  fears. 

In  extacy  imparts  the  kiss ; 
The  nymph,  undone,  forgets  her  tears, 

Exulting  in  iinagin'd  bliss. 

Deception  all !  'tis  thus  through  life, 
Our  passions  grasp  at  each  extreme; 

Pleasure  and  pain's  eternal  strife, 
Convinces  life  b  all  a  dream. 

Yet  hail!  kind  sleep,  in  poppies  drest, 
Health's  sweetest  sister,  queen  of  peace, 

In  thee  distinction  sinks  to  rest; 
In  thee  our*  daily  troubles  cease. 

Thy  willing  captives  bless  thy  chain, 
Yet  slaves  at  thy  command  are  free  ; 

Poets  and  princes  own  thy  reign, 
And  stand  on  equal  terms  in  thee. 

But,  Hke  the  sobs  of  gay  delight. 

When  most  thy  visits  sorrow  needs, 
Too  oft  thou  tak'st  a  distant  flight, 
And  death's  eternal  sleep  succeeds.    , 

Eternal?  No  1— his  transient  reign, 
Like  thine,  shall  revolution  see; 

The  solemn  trump  shall  burst  his  chain, 
And  set  whole  realms  of  captives  free. 

And  thee,  0  night !  the  muse  shall  fail, 
Whose  awful  gloom  the  soul  invades; 

Suns  in  their  burning  spheres  may  fail, 
But  thou  shah  triumph  in  thy  shades. 

Ere  order  sprang  in  depths  profound, 
Thy  universal  sway  was  known; 

Chaos,  thy  ruder  brother,  own'd 
The  ancient  sceptre  thine  alone. 

O  see  !  obsequious  to  thy  nod, 

Dividing  clouds  obedient  fly; 
See  the  drawn  curtains  of  a  god, 

Unfold  the  glories  of  the  sky. 

View  the  amazing  canopy ; 

The  wide,  the  wonderful  expanse ! 
Let  each  bold  infidel  agree, 

That  God  is  there,  unknown  to  chance, 

There  the  enchanting  volume  read, 
Where  worlds  illumiVd  fill  the  page ; 

Where  radiant  orbs  their  Maker  plead, 
And  in  his  great  behests  engage. 

There  learned  dunces  of  the  schools 
Behold  the  language  stars  can  teach  f 

Then,  bending,  own  Jehovah  rules, 
Beyond  the  power  of  human  reach. 

[H'eddy  MagaxpK. 
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FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABIN  ET. 

TO  THE  STRANGER. 

0 !  bless'd  be  the  bark  that  bore  to  this  shore, 
A  subject  of  Albion's  favourite  theme : . 

And  bless'd  was  the  wave,  as  it  roll'd  o'er  and  o'er, 
By  Neptune,  the  god,  in  his  selected  dream. 

0!  Lady,  forbear,  to  censure  me,  here 

Stranger's  alike  to  Columbia's  urn, 
I'll  weep  with  England,  and  hasten  a  tear 

To  my  country— by  sea  it  sure  shall  return. 

To  mingle  with  heroes,  and  moisten  the  spot 
Where  thy  footsteps  have  recently  trod, 

And  tell  to  thy  friends,  pure  fortune's  thy  lot, 
In  the  shield  of  Columbus— and  that  of  thy  God ! 

Farewell  to  thee  Lady,  sincere  are  my  views, 

In  ail  I  herein  impart, 
A  child  of  one  parent  I  ne'er  will  abuse 

While  the  blood  of  my  country  encircles  my  heart. 

SOMERS. 

From  the  Western  fieriest. 

TRANSLATION  OF  AN  ITALIAN  ODE. 

The  flag  funeral,  stern  Death, 

Dark-streaming  o'er  the  crowded  way, 
The  sacred  bell's  harsh,  iron  breath, 
Thy  hated  victory  display. 
We  enter.    Lowly  is  the  flower. 
Withered  in  life's  meridian  hour. 
Pallida  lies,  crush 'd  by  the  clasp 
Of  that  all-powerful  arm  and  adamantine  grasp. 

The  pious  soul  its  rapid  flight 

To  God,  its  virtue's  guerdon,  wings, 
Beyond  the  sun,  through  realms  of  light 
Fseans  of  gratitude  it  sings. 
Arches  empyreal  around, 
With  holy  harmony  resound, 
Till  echoed  through  ethereal  deeps 
Of  other  spheres,  afar  the  heavenly  music  sweeps. 

Swift  to  the  former  partner  of  his  joy 
Dove-like  he  flies.    In  raptures  roll 
Their  moments,  while  no  words  alloy 
The  still  communion  of  the  soul. 
With  sympathetic  glance  they  see 
The  mourning  orphan  family  ; 
Nor  would  their  tears  of  sorrow  sleep, 
If  spirits  of  the  blest,  the  seraphim,  could  weep. 

Sweet  friendship's  balmy  duties,  paid 

To  sorrow,  charm  the  holy  pair ; 
And  sweet  the  sigh  of  the  bright  maid 
Who  loves  to  lull  that  sorrow's  care. 
The  Almighty  source  of  love  they  pray 
Their  grief's  intemperance  to  sway, 
And  when  the  fatal  signal's  given, 
Wrapped  in  their  saintly  white,  they  may  ascend 
to  heaven. 

Lo!  where  Death's  chariot  enshrouds 

His  victim ;  and  b  tell'd  the  knell 
To  unaffected  weeping  crowds 
Of  a  last,  sorrowful  farewell, 
Nor  happy  hope,  nor  torturing;  hour 
Resists  the  awful  despot's  power. 
Grates  harshly,  as  bis  portals  party 
The  hinge,  and  every  clod  falls  heavy  on  the  heart. 

Ne'er  stopping  on  his  journey,  stills 
Gray  Time,  the  passions'  sullen  roar. 


The  memory  of  distant  ills 
Is  but  the  sigh  of  tempests  o'er. 
To  his  posterity  his  name 
Immortal  virtues  shall  proclaim, 
And  shame  the  vicious  with  his  bays, 

True  as  the  Poet's  soul,  unfading  as  his  lays. 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  26, 1820. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  office  of  our  agent,  in  Philadelphia,  has  been 
removed  to  the  Columbian  Circulating  Library  of 
Timothy  Blake,  No.  166  South-Third-street. 

The  celebrated  English  actor,  Mr.  Keene,  we  un- 
derstand arrived  here  on  Thursday  evening  the  23d 
inst  in  the  ship  Martha  from  Liverpool.  He  will 
doubtless  shortly  appear  on  the  New- York  boards. 


CONCERT  OF  SACRED  MUSIC. 

A  Conceit  of  Sacred  Music,  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  Sage,  Eaulx,  Morse,  and  Allen,  will 
be  given  in  the  Middle  Dutch  Church,  in  Nassau-st. 
on  Thursday  evening  next,  the  90th  inst.  in  aid  of  the 
funds  of  the  Young  Men's  Missionary  Society. 

Tickets,  60  cents ;  to  be  had  at  the  stores  of  Messrs. 
A.  T.  Goodrich,  134  Broadway ;  Henry  Whyte,  cor- 
ner of  Broadway  and  Fulton-street;  Thomas  A.  Ron- 
alds, 188  Pearl-street,  J.  A.  fe  W.  Geib,  23  Maid- 
en-Lane ;  George  Long,  71  Pearl-street ;  W.  B.  Gil- 
ley,  9t  Broadway ;  Grant  Thorburn,  20  Nassau-st, 
J.  C.  Totten,  9  Bowery;  and  G.  C.  Morgan,  fc  Co, 
Franklin  Square. 


PAINTING. 

Young  ladies  who  have  commenced  learning  to 
paint  would  perhaps  derive  considerable  advantage 
in  colouring  engravings  after  a  copy.  A  gentleman 
has  left  a  considerable  number  at  our  office  for  the 
purpose  of  being  coloured ;  he  will  also  allow  some 
compensation.  Ladies  who  may  wish  the  employ- 
ment will  please  call  at  No.  2  Dey-street,  where 
the  patterns  may  be  seen. 


Grand  Surgical  OperotfoM.— The  most  surprising 
and  honourable  operation  of  surgery  is,  without  any 
contradiction,  that  lately  executed  by  M.  Richerand, 
by  taking  away  a  part  of  the  ribs  and  the  pleura. — 
The  patient  was  himself  a  medical  man,  and  not  ig- 
norant of  the  danger  he  ran  in  this  operation,  but  be 
also  knew  that  his  disorder  was  otherwise  incurable. 
He  was  attacked  with  a  cancer  on  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  ribs,  and  of  the  pleura,  which  continually 
produced  fungosities,  that  had  been  in  vain  attempted 
to  be  expressed  by  the  actual  cautery.  MrRiche- 
rand  was  obliged  to  lay  the  ribs  bare,  to  saw  away 
two  to  detach  them  from  the  pleura,  and  to  cut  away 
all  the  cancerous  part  of  that  membrane.  As  be  had 
made  the  opening,  the  air  rushing  into  the  chest  occa- 
sioned the  first  day  great  suffering  and  distressing 
shortness  of  breath ;  the  surgeon  could  touch  and  see 
the  heart  through  the  pericardium,  which  was  as 
transparent  as  glass,  and  could  assure  himself  of  the 
total  insensibility  of  both.  Much  serous  fluid  flowed 
from  the  wound,  as  long  as  it  remained  open,  but  it 
filled  up  slowly  by  means  of  the  adhersion  of  the  lung 
with  the  pericardium  and  the  fleshy  granulations  that 


were  formed  in  it.  At  length  the  patient  got  so  well, 
that  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  after  the  operation,  he 
could  not  resist  the  desire  of  going  to  the  Medical 
School  to  see  the  fragments  of  the  rib  that  had  been 
taken  from  him,  and  in  three  or  four  days  afterwards, 
be  returned  home,  and  went  about  his  ordinary  busi- 
ness. The  success  of  M.  Ricberand  is  the  more  im- 
portant, because  it  will  authorize,  in  other  cases,  en* 
terprizes  which,  according  to  received  opinions, 
would  appear  impassible;  and  we  shall  be  lets  afraid 
of  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  the  chest.  M-  Ri- 
cberand even  hopes  that  by  opening  the  pericardium 
itself,  and  using  proper  injections,  we  may  cure  a  dis- 
ease that  has  hitherto  been  always  fatal,  the  drops? 
of  that  cavity.  [London  Paper. 

From  the  Jfew- Orleans  GaxttUL* 

JkWrr.— On  Tuesday,  the  17th  uk.  about  three 
miles  up  the  river,  two  coloured  women  were  brutally 
attacked,  and  subbed,  by  a  white  man  named  Deo- 
brun.  One  died  on  Wednesday  last,  and  the  other  is 
not  expected  to  live.  Dombrun  baa  been  apprehend- 
ed, and  is  now  safely  lodged  in  jail. 


MARRIED, 

On  Wednesday  evening  last,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ly- 
ell,  Mr.  Isaac  Jones,  to  Miss  Georgiana  Nichols,  aQ 
of  this  city. 

On  Thursday  evening  last,  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Chase, 
Mr.  Raymond  Mathews,  to  Miss  Harriet  Waterbury, 
all  of  this  city. 

On  Saturday  evening  last,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Koy- 
pers,  Daniel  Macauly,  Esq.  merchant,  of  Charleston, 
S.  C.  to  Miss  Mary  Leacraft  Henderson,  daoghfr  of 
the  late  Capt:  John  Henderson. 

At  Middletown,  Com.  Mr.  Henry  D.  A.  Ward,  of 
Columbia,  S.  C.tt  Miss  Traeey,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Tracey. 

At  Stratford,  Conn.  Mr.  John  A.  Hill,  of  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C.  to  Miss  Nicoll,  daughter  of  General  M. 
Nicoll. 


DIED, 

On  Wednesday  morning  last,  John  P.  Mnjnfbrd, 
Esq.  merchant,  of  this  city,  in  the  61st  year  of  bis  age. 

On  Monday  morning  last,  Caroline,  youngest 
daughter  of  Daniel  Oakey,  Esq.  aged  two  years  and 
a  half. 

On  Sunday  morning  last,  after  a  short,  but  severe 
illness,  Mr.  James  Brooks,  in  the  43d  year  of  bis  age. 

Same  day,  Capt.  William  Morrison,  aged  60. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  last,  after  a  short  ilraess, 
Mrs.  Hannah  Montgomery,  in  the  90th  year  of  her 

At  the  residence  of  Wm.  Sing,  at  Singsing,  N.  T. 
on  the  18th  inst.  Mrs.  Ann  Best  wick,  aged  85,  relict 
of  Andrew  Bostwick,  late  Quarter  Master  General  is 
the  Revolutionary  Army,  and  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Wm.  Smith,  Chief  Justice  of  New-York,  under  the 
Provincial  Government- 

At  Matanzns,  Cuba,  on  the  4th  of  Sept.  last,  Ni- 
cholas Bogert,  son  of  the  late  Nicholas  Bogert  of 
Beekman,  Dutchess  County,  aged  38  years,  4  months, 
and  11  days. 
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WIKLAKD; 

OR  THE  TRANSFORMATION. 

An  wrntCTtHft  icux. 

BT  CHARLES   BROCftt>EK  BROWff. 

(  Continued  Jtym  page  13.) 

CHAPTER  IV. 
Six  years  of  uninterrupted  happiness 
had  rolled  away,  since  my  brother's  mar- 
riage. The  sound  of  war  had  been  heard, 
but  it  was  at  such  a  distance  as  to  enhance 
our  enjoyment  by  affording  objects  of  com- 
parison. The  Indians  were  repulsed  on 
the  one  side,  and  Canada  was  conquered 
on  the  other.  Revolutions  and  battles, 
however  calamitous  to  those  who  occupied 
the  scene,  contributed  in  some  soit  to  our 
happiness,  by  agitating  oar  minds  with  cu- 
riosity, and  furnishing  causes  of  patriotic 
exultation.  Four  children,  three  of  whom 
were  of  an  age  to  compensate,  by  their 
personal  and  mental  progress,  the  cares  of  > 
which  they  had  been,  at  a  more  helpless  | 
•£P,  the  objects,  exercised  **iy  brother's ! 
tenderness. ''  The  fourth  <r.».o  'u  t'*-»-i4.ig 
babe  that  promised  to  display  the  im  ^eof  j  himself,  since  the  ratification  of  peace,  in 
ber  mother,  and  enjoyed  perfect  hen ■  u.—  |  travelling  through  the  colonic  He  re- 
To  these  were  adtled  a  sweet  girl  fourteen  |  mained  a  considerable  period  at  Philadel- 
years  old,  who  was  loved  by  all  of  us,  with  \\  P*»«,  hut  was  at  last  preparing  fur  his  de- 
an affection  more  than  parental.  parture.  No  one  had  been  more  freqnent- 
Ber  mother's  story  was  a  mournful  one.  j!  h  honoured  with  his  visits  than  Mrs.  Bayn- 
She  had  come  hither  from  England  when  '•  ton,  a  worthy  lady  with  whom  our  family 
this  child  was  an  infant,  alone,  without  j  were  intimate.  He  went  to  her  house  with 
friends,  and  without  money.  She  appear-  !  a  view  to  perform  a  farewell  .visit,  and  was 
ed  to  hav«  embarked  in  a  hasty  and  clan-  on  the  point  of  taking  his  leave,  when  1 
destine  manner.  She  passed  three  years  j  and  my  young  friend  entered  the  apart- 
of  solitude  and  anguish  under  my  aunt's !|  ment.  It  is  impossible  to  destine  the 
protection,  and  <Jied  a  martyr  to  wo;  the i !  emotions  of  the  stranger,  when  he  fixed 

his  eyes  upon  my  companion.  He  was 
motionless  with  surprise.  He  was  un- 
able to  conceit!    bis  feelings,  but  sat  st- 


and misfortunes,  were  still  fresh  in  our  re- 
membrance. She  was  habitually  pensive, 
and  this  circumstance  tended  to  remind  the 
spectator  of  her  friendless  condition  ;  and 
yet  that  epithet  was  surely  misapplied  in 
this  case.  This  being  was  cherished,  by 
those  with  whom  she  now  resided,  with 
Unspeakable  fondness.  Every  exertion 
was  made  to  enlarge  and  improve  her 
mind.  Her  safety  was  the  object  of  a  so- 
licitude that  almost  exceeded  the  bounds 
of  discretion.  Our  affection  indeed  could 
scarcely  transcend  her  merits.  She  never 
met  my  eye,  or  occurred  to  my  reflections, 
without  exciting  a  kind  of  enthusiasm. — 
Her  softness,  her  intelligence,  her  equa- 
nimity, never  shall  I  see  surpassed.  I 
have  often  shed  tears  of  pleasure  at  her  ap- 
proach, and  pressed  her  to  my  bosom  iu 
aii  agony  of  fondness. 

While  every  day  was  adding  to  the 
charm*  of  her  person,  and  the  stores  of  her 
mind,  there  occurred  an  event  which 
threatened  to  deprive  us  of  her.  An  offi- 
cer of  some  rank,  who  had  been  disabled 
Uy  l\  vrtAu*  •>  at   H'Vih*  •*, •  fctvd  «mpUj*:(I 


source  of  which  she  could,  by  no  im  porta 
tttties,  be  prevailed  upon  to  unfol  1.  Her 
education  and  manners  bespoke  her  to  be , 
ot  no  mean  birth.  Her  last  moments  were 
rendered  serene,  by  the  assurances  she  re- 
ceived from  my  aunt,  that  her  daughter 


lently  gazing  at  the  sj>ectacle  before  him. 
At   length    he  turned  to  Mrs.  Bayuton, 
and  more  by  his  looks  and  gestures  than 
Sioold  exj>erieuce  the  same  protection  that !  by  words,  besought  her  for  an  explanation 

of  the  scene.  He  seiaed  the  hand  of  the 
girl,  who,  in  her  turn,  was  surprised  by  his 
behaviour,  and  drawing  her  forward,  said, 
in  an  eager  and  faultering  torn*.  Who  is 
she  ?  whence  does  she  come  ?  tdiat  is  her 


had  been  extended  to  herself. 

On  iny  brother's  marriage,  it  was  agreed 
that  she  should  make  a  part  of  his  family. 
I  cannot  do  justice  to  the  attractions  of  this 
giil.  Perhaps  the  tenderness  she  excited 
might  partly  originate  in  her  personal  re-  Ji  name  ? 
ambiance  to  her  mother,  whose  character  j!     The  answers  that  wete  given  only  tn< 


creased  the  confusion  of  his  thoughts. — 
He  was  successively  told,  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  one  whose  name  was  Louisa 
Conway,  who  arrived  among  ns  at  such  a 
time,  who  sedulously  concealed  her  parent- 
age, and  the  motives  of  her  flight,  whose 
incurable  griefs  had  finally  destroyed  her, 
and  who  had  left  this  child  under  the  pro- 
tection of  her  friends.  Having  heard  the 
tale,  he  melted  into  tears,  eagerly  clasped 
the  young  lady  in  his  arms,  and  called  him- 
self her  father.  When  the  tumults  excited 
in  his  breast  by  this  unlooked-for  meeting 
were  somewhat  subsided,  he  gratified  our 
curiosity  by  relating  the  following  inci- 
dents. 

44  Miss  Contfay  was  the  only  daughter 
of  a  banker,  in  London,  who  discharged 
towards  her  every  duly  of  an  affectionate 
father.     He  had  chanced  to  fall  iuto  her 
company,  had  been  subdued  by  her  at- 
tractions, had  tendered  her  his  hand,  and 
been  joyfully  accepted  both  by  parent  and 
child.      His  wife  had  given  him  every 
proof  of  the  fondest  attachment.     Her  fa- 
ther, who  possessed  immense  Weahh; Creat- 
ed him  with  distinguished  respect,  liberal- 
ly supplied  his  wants,  and  had  made  one 
condition  of  his  consent  to  their  union,  a 
resolution  to  take  up  their  abode  with  him. 
"  They  had  passed  three  years  of  con- 
jugal felicity,  which  had  been  augmented 
by  the  birth  of  this  child;   when  his  pro- 
fessional duty  called  him  into  Germany.— 
It  was  not  without  an  arduous  struggle, 
that  she  was  persuaded  to  relinquish  the 
design  of  accompanying  him  through  all 
the  toils  and  perils  of  war.     No  parting 
was  ever  more  distressful.     They  strove 
to  alleviate,  by  frequent  letters,  the  evils  of 
their  lot.     Those  of  his  wife,  breathed  no- 
thing but  anxiety  for  his  safety,  and  impa- 
tience of  his  absence.     At  length,  a  new 
arrangement  was  made,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  repair  from  Westphalia  to  Canada.— 
One  advantage  attended  this  change.     It 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  meeting  bis 
family.     His  wife  anticipated  this  inter- 
view, with  no  less  rapture  than  himself.— 
He  hurried  to  London,  and  the  moment 
lie  alighted  from  the  stage-coach,  ran  with 
all  speed  to  Mr.  Conway 's  house. 
"  It  was  a  house  of  mourning.    His  fa- 
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tber  was  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  in- 
capable of  answering  his  inquiries.  The 
servants,  sorrowful  and  mute,  were  equally 
refractory.  He  explored  the  house,  and 
called  on  the  names  of  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, but  bis  summons  was  fruitless.  At 
length,  this  new  disaster  was  explained. — 
Two  days  before  his  arrival,  his  wife's 
chamber  was  (bund  empty.  No  search, 
however  diligent  and  anxious,  could  trace 
her  steps.  No  cause  could  be  assigned  for 
her  disappearance.  The  mother  and  child 
had  fled  away  together. 

"  New  exertions  were  made,  her  cham- 
ber and  cabiuets  were  ransacked,  but  no 
vestige  was  found  serving  to  inform  them  j 
as  to  the  motives  of  her  flight,  whether  it 
had  been  voluntary  or  otherwise,  and  in 
what  corner  of  the  kingdom  or  of  the  world 
she  was  concealed.  Who  shall  describe 
the  sorrow  and  amazement  of  the  husband  ? 
His  restlessness,  his  vicissitudes  of  hope 
and  fear,  and  his  ultimate  despair !  His 
duty  called  him  to  America.  He  had  been 
in  this  city,  and  had  frequently  passed  the 
door  of  the  house  in  which  his  wife,  at  that 
moment,  resided.  Her  father  had  not  re- 
mitted his  exertions  to  elucidate  this  pain- 
ful mystery,  but  they  had  failed.  This 
disappointment  hastened  bis  death ;  in  con- 
sequence of <whichy  Louisa's  father  became 
possessor  of  his  immense  property." 

This  tale  was  a  copious  theme  4>f  specu- 
lation.    A  thousand  questions  were  started 
and  discussed  in  our  domestic  circle,  re- 
specting the  motives  that  influenced  Mrs. 
Stuart  to  abandon  her  country.     It  did  not 
appear  that  her  proceeding  was  involun- 
tary.     We  recalled  and  reviewed  every 
particular  that  had  fallen  under  our  own 
observation.     By  none  of  these  were  we 
furnished  with  a  clue.     Her  conduct,  after 
the  most  rigorous  scrutiny,  still  remained 
an  impenetrable  secret.   On  a  nearer  view, 
Major  Stuart  proved  himself  a  man  of  most 
amiable  character.      His  attachment   to 
Louisa  appeared  hourly  to  increase.     She 
was  no  stranger  to  the  sentiments  suitable 
to  her  new  character.     She  could  nqt  but 
readily  embrace   the  scheme  which  was 
proposed  to  her,  to  return  with  her  father 
to  England.     This  scheme  his  regard  for 
her  induced  him,   however,  to  postpoue. 
Sometime  was  necessary  to  prepare  her  for 
so  great  a  change,  and  enable  her  to  think, 
without  agony,  of  her  separation  from  us. 

1  was  not  without  hopes  of  prevailing 
an  her  lather  entirely  to  relinquish  this  un- 


welcome design.  Meanwhile  he  pursued 
his  travels  through  the  southern  colonies, 
and  his  daughter  continued  with  us.— 
Louisa  and  my  brother  frequently  received 
letters  from  him,  which  indicated  a  mind 
of  no  common  order.  They  were  filled 
with  amusing  details,  and  profound  reflec- 
tions. While  here,  he  often  partook  of 
our  evening  conversations  at  the  temple ; 
and  since  his  departure,  bis  correspondence 
had  frequently  supplied  us  with  topics  of 
discourse. 

One  afternoon,  in  May,  the  blandness  of 
the  air,  ami  brightness  of  the  verdure,  in- 
duced us  to  assemble,  earlier  than  usual,  in 
the  temple.  We  females  were  busy  at  the 
needle,  while  my  brother  and  Pleyel  were 
bandying  quotations  and  syllogisms.  The 
point  discussed  was  the  merit  of  the  oration 
for  Cluentius,  as  descriptive,  first,  of  the 
genius  of  the  speaker ;  and,  secondly,  of 
the  manners  of  the  ti  me s.  Pleyel  laboured 
to  extenuate  both  these  species  of  merit, 
and  tasked  his  ingenuity,  to  show  that  the 
orator  had  embraced  a  bad  cause ;  or,  at 
least,  a  doubtful  one.  He  urged,  that  to 
rely  on  the  exaggerations  of  an  advocate, 
or  to  make  the  picture  of  a  single  family  a 
model  from  which  to  sketch  the  condition 
of  a  nation,  was  absurd.  The  controver- 
sy jras  suddenly  diverted  into  a  new  chan- 
by  a  misquotation.  Pleyel  accused  his 
companion  of  saying  "  poUtcicUur,"  when 
he  should  have  said  "  poQicerctur."  No- 
thing would  decide  the  contest,  but  an  ap- 
peal to  the  volume.  My  brother  was  re- 
turning to  the  house  for  this  purpose,  when 
a  servant  met  him  with  a  letter  from  Ma- 
jor Stuart.  He  immediately  returned  to 
read  it  in  our  company. 

Besides  affectionate  compliments  to  us, 
and  paternal  benedictions  on  Louisa,  his 
letter  contained  a  description  of  a  waterfall 
on  the  Monongahela.  A  sudden  gust  of 
rain  falling,  we  were  compelled  to  remove 
to  the  house.  The  storm  passed  away, 
and  a  radiant  moon-light  succeeded.  There 
was  no  motion  to  resume  our  seats  in  the 
temple.  We  therefore  remained  where  we 
were,  and  engaged  in  sprightly  conversa- 
tion. The  letter  lately  received  naturally 
suggested  the  topic.  A  parallel  was  drawn 
between  the  cataract  there  described,  and 
one  which  Pleyel  had  discovered  among 
the  Alps  of  Glarus.  in  the  state  of  the 
former,  some  particular  was  mentioned, 
the  truth  of  which  was  questionable.  To 
settle  the  dispute  which  thence  arose,  it  was 


proposed  to  have  recourse  to  the  letter. — 
My  brother  searched  for  it  in  his  pocket 
It  was  no  where  to  be  found.  At  length, 
he  remembered  to  have  left  in  the  temple, 
and  he  determined  to  go  in  search  of  it. — 
His  wife,  Pleyel,  Louisa,  and  myself,  re- 
mained where  we  were. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  returned.     I  was 
somewhat  interested  in  the  dispute,  and 

i,  therefore,  impatient  for  his  return; 
yet,  as  I  heard  him  ascending  the  stairs,  I 
could  not  but  remark,  that  be  had  executed 
his  intention  with  remarkable  despatch. — 
My  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him  on  bis  en- 
trance. Methought  he  brought  with  him 
looks  considerably  different  from  those  with 
which  he  departed.  Wonder  and  a  slight 
portion  of  anxiety  were  mingled  in  them. 
His  eyes  seemed  to  be  in  search  of  some 
object.  They  passed  quickly  from  one 
person  to  another,  till  they  rested  on  his 
wife.  She  was  seated  in  a  careless  atti- 
tude on  the  sofa,  in  the  same  spot  as  before. 
She  had  the  same  muslin  in  her  hand,  by 
which  her  attention  was  chiefly  engrossed. 
'  The  moment  he  saw  her,  his  perplexity 
visibly  increased.  He  quietly  seated  him- 
self, and  fixing  himself,  and  .fixing  bis  eyes 
on  the  floor,  appeared  to  be  absorbed  ia 
meditation.  These  singularities  auspend- 
tttlbo.  inquiry  which  I  was  preparing  to 
make  respecting  the  letter.  In  a  short 
time,  the  company  relinquished  the  subject 
which  engaged  them,  and  directed  their  at- 
tention to  Wieland.  They  thought  that 
he  only  waited  for  a  pause  in  the  discourse, 
to  produce  the  letter.  The  pause  was  un- 
interrupted by  him.  At  length,  Pleyel 
said,  "  Well,  I  suppose  you  have  found 
the  letter." 

u  No,"  said  he,  without  any  abatement 
of  his  gravity,  and  looking  atead/astJy  at 
his  wife,  "  I  did  not  mount  the  hill."— 
•«  Why  not  ?" — "  Catherine,  have  you  not 
moved  from  that  spot  since  I  left  the 
room  ?"  She  was  affected  with  the  solem- 
nity of  his  manner  $  and  laying  down  her 
work^auswered  in  a  tone  of  surprise, "  No; 
why  do  you  ask  that  question  ?"  His  eyes 
were  again  fixed  upon  the  floor,  and  be  did 
not  immediately  answer.  At  length  he  said, 
looking  round  upon  us,  "  Is  it  true  that 
Catherine  did  not  follow  me  to  the  hill  ? 
That  she  did  not  just  now  enter  the  room  ?" 
We  assured  him  with  one  voice,  that  she 
had  not  been  absent  for  a  moment,  and  in* 
quired  into  the  motive  of  his  questions. 

"  Your  assurances;"  said  he,  "  are  sfr 
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Iemn  and  unanimous ;  and  yet  I  must  deny 
credit  to  your  assertions,  or  disbelieve  the 
testimony  of  my  senses,  which  informed 
me,  when  I  was  half  way  up  the  hill,  that 
Catherine  was  at  the  bottom." 

We  were  confounded  at  this  declaration. 
Pleyel  rallied  him  with  great  levity  on  his 
behaviour.  He  listened  to  his  friend  with 
calmness,  but  without  any  relaxation  of 
features. 

"  One  thing,"  said  he,  with  emphasis, 
*  is  true ;  either  I  heard  my  wife's  voice 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hHl,  or  I  do  not  hear 
your  voice  at  present." 

"  Truly,"  returned  Pleyel,  «  it  f«  a  sad 
dilemma  to  which  you  have  reduced  your- 
self. Certai  n  it  is,  if  our  eyes  can  gi  ve  us  cer- 
tain ty,  that  your  wife  has  been  sitting  in  that 
spot  during  every  moment  of  your  absence. 
You  have  heard  her  voice,  you  say,  upon 
the  hill.  In  general,  her  voice,  like  her 
temper,  is  all  softness.  To  be  heard  across 
the  room,  she  is  obliged  to  exert  herself. 
While  you  were  gone,  if  I  mistake  not,  she 
did  not  utter  a  word.  Clara  and  1  had  all 
the  talk  to  ourselves.  Still  it  may  be  that 
she  held  a  whispering  conference  with  you 
on  the  hill :  but  tell  us  the  particulars." 

«  The  conference,"  said  he,  "  was  short; 
and  far  from  being  carried  on  in  a  whisper. 
Teu  know  with  what  intention  I  left  the 
house.  Half  way  to  the  rock,  the  moon 
was  for  a  moment  hidden  from  us  by  a 
cloud.  I  never  knew  the  air  to  be  more 
bland  and  more  calm.  In  this  interval  I 
glanced  at  the  temple,  and  thought  I  saw 
a  glimmering  between  ihe  columns.  It 
was  so  faint,  that  it  would  not  perhaps 
have  been  visible,  if  the  moon  had  not  been 
shrowded.  I  looked  again,  but  saw  no- 
thing. I  never  visit  this  building  atone,  or 
at  night,  without  being  reminded  of  the 
fate  of  my  father.  There  was  nothing 
wonderful  in  this  appearance ;  yet  it  sug- 
gested something  more  than  mere  solitude 
and  darkness  in  the  same  place  would  have 
done. 

"  I  kept  on  my  way.  The  images  that 
haunted  me  were  solemn ;  and  I  entertain- 
ed an  imperfect  curiosity,  but  no  fear,  as 
to  the  nature  of  this  object.  I  had  ascend- 
ed the  hilt  little  more  than  half  way,  when 
a  voice  called  me  from  behind.  The  ac- 
cents were  clear,  distinct,  powerful,  and 
were  uttered,  as  I  fully  believed,  by  my 
wife.  Her  voice  h  not  commonly  so  loud. 
She  has  seldom  occasion  to  exert  it,  but, 
nevertheless,  I  have  sometimes  heard  her 


call  with  force  and  eagerness.  If  my  ear 
was  not  deceived,  it  was  her  voice  which  I 
heard. 

a  i  Stop,  go  no  further.  There  is  danger 
in  your  path.'  The  suddenness  and  un- 
expectedness of  this  warning,  the  tone  of 
alarm  with  which  it  was  given,  and,  above 
all,  the  persuasion  that  it  was  my  wife  who 
spoke,  were  enough  to  disconcert  and  make 
me  pause.  I  turned  and  listened  to  assure 
myself  that  I  was  not  mistaken.  The 
deepest  silence  succeeded.  At  length,  I 
spoke  in  my  turn.  Who  calls  ?  is  it  you, 
Catherine  ?  I  stopped,  and  presently  re- 
ceived an  answer.  '  Yes,  it  is  I ;  go  not 
up ;  return  instantly ;  you  are  wanted  at 
the  house.'  Still  the  voice  was  Cathe- 
rine's, and  still  it  proceeded  from  the  foot 
of  the  stairs. 

*  What  could  I  do  ?  The  warning  was 
mysterious.  To  be  uttered  by  Catherine, 
at  a  place,  and  on  an  occasion  like  these, 
enhanced  the  mystery.  I  could  do  nothing 
but  obey.  Accordingly,  I  trod  back  my 
steps,  expecting  that  she  waited  for  me  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bill.  When  I  reached 
the  bottom,  no  one  was  visible.  The 
moon-light  was  once  more  universal  and 
brilliant,  and  yet,  as  far  as  I  'could  see  no 
human  figure  was  disceroabje.  If  she  had 
returned  to  the  house,  she  must  have  used 
wonderous  expedition  to  have  passed  al- 
ready beyond  the  reach  of  my  eye.  I  ex- 
erted my  voice,  but  in  vain.  To  my  re- 
peated exclamations,  no  answer  was  re- 
turned. 

"  Ruminating  on  these  incidents,  I  re- 
turned hither.  There  was  no  room  to 
doubt  that  I  had  heard  my  wife's  voice ; 
attending  incidents  were  not  easily  explain- 
ed ;  but  you  now  assure  me  that  nothing 
extraordinary  has  happened  to  urge  my  re- 
turn, and  that  my  wife  has  not  removed 
from  her  seat." 

Such  was  my  brother's  narrative.  It 
was  heard  by  us  with  different  emotions.— 
Pleyel  did  not  scruple  to  regard  the  whele 
as  a  deception  of  the  senses.  Perhaps  a 
voice  had  been  beard ;  but  Wieland's  ima- 
gination had  misled  him  in  supposing  a  re- 
semblance to  that  of  his  wife,  and  giving 
such  a  signification  to  the  sounds.  Ac- 
cording to  his  custom  he  spoke  what  he 
thought.  Sometimes  he  made  it  the  theme 
of  grave  discussion,  but  more  frequently 
treated  it  with  ridicule.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve that  sober  reasoning  would  convince 
his  friend,  and  gaiety,  he  thought,  was  use- 


ful to  take  away  the  solemnities,  which,  in 
a  mind  like  Wieland's,  an  accident  of  this 
kind  was  calculated  to  produce. 

Pleyel  proposed  to  go  in  search  of  the 
letter.  He  went  and  speedily  retnrned, 
bearing  it  in  his  hand.  He  had  found  it 
open  on  the  pedestal  5  and  neither  voice 
nor  visage  had  risen  to  impede  his  design.- 

Catherine  was  endowed  with  an  uncom- 
mon portion  of  good  sense  5  but  her  mind 
was  accessible,  on  this  quarter,  to  wonder 
and  panic.  That  her  voice  should  be  thus 
inexplicably  and  unwarrantably  assumed, 
was  a  source  of  no  small  disquietude.  She 
admitted  the  plausibility  of  the  arguments 
by  which  Pleyel  endeavoured  to  prove# 
that  this  was  no  more  than  an  auricular 
deception ;  but  this  conviction  was  sure  to 
be  shaken,  when  she  turned  her  eyes  upon 
her  husband,  and  perceived  that  Pleyel's 
logic  was  far  from  having  produced  the 
same  effect  upon  him. 

As  to  myself,  my  attention  was  engaged 
by  this  occurrence.  I  could  not  fail  to 
perceive  a  shadowy  resemblance  between 
it  and  my  father's  death.  On  the  latter 
event,  I  had  frequently  reflected ;  my  re- 
flections never  conducted  me  to  certainty, 
but  the  doubts  that  existed  were  not  of  a 
tormenting  kind.  I  could  not  deny  that 
the  event  was  miraculous,  and  yet  I  waa 
Invincibly  averse  to  that  method  of  solu- 
tion. My  wonder  was  excited  by  the  in- 
scrutableness  of  the  cause,  but  my  wonder 
was  unmixed  with  sorrow  or  fear.  It  be- 
gat in  me  a  thrilling,  and  not  unpleasing 
solemnity.  Similar  to  these  were  the  sen-, 
sations  produced  by  the  recent  adventure* 

But  its  effect  upon  my  brother's  imagi- 
nation was  of  chief  moment.  All  that  was 
desirable,  was,  that  it  should  be  regarded 
by  him  with  indifference.  The  worst  ef- 
fect that  could  flow,  was  not,  indeed,  very 
formidable.  Yet  I  could  not  bear  to  think 
that  his  senses  should  be  the  victims  of  such 
delusion.  It  argued  a  diseased  condition 
of  his  frame,  which  might- show  itself  here- 
after in  more  dangerous  symptoms.  The 
will  is  the  tool  of  the  understanding,  which 
must  fashion  its  conclusions  on  the  notices 
of  sense.  If  the  senses  be  depraved,  it  is 
impossible  to  calculate  the  evils  {hat  may 
flow  from  the  consequent  deductions  of  the 
understanding. 

I  said,  this  man  is  of  an  ardent  and  me- 
lancholy character.  Those  ideas  which, 
in  others,  are  casual  or  obscure,  which  are 
entertained  in  momenta  of  abstraction  and 
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solitude,  and  easily  escape  when  the  scene 
is  changed,  have  obtained  an  immoveable 
hold  upon  his  mind.  The  conclusions 
which  long  habit  has  rendered  familiar, 
and,  in  some  sort,  palpable  to  his  intellect, 
are  drawn  from  the  deepest  sources.  All 
his  actions  and  practical  sentiments  are 
linked  with  long  and  abstruse  deductions 
from  the  system  of  divine  government  aud 
the  laws  of  our  intellectual  constitution. — 
He  is,  in  some  respects,  an  enthusiast,  but 
is  fortified  in  his  belief  by  innumerable  ar- 
guments and  subtilties. 

His  father's  death  was  always  regarded 
by  him  as  flowing  from  a  direct  and  super- 
natural decree.  It  visited  his  meditations 
oftener  than  it  did  mine.  The  traces 
which  it  left  were  more  gloomy  and  perma- 
nent. This  new  incident  had  a  visible  ef- 
fect in  augmenting  his  gravity.  lie  was 
less  disposed  than  formerly  to  converse  and 
reading.  When  we  sifted  his  thoughts,  they 
were  generally  found  to  have  a  relation, 
more  or  less  direct,  with  this  incident.  It 
was  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  species 
of  impression  which  it  made  upon  him. — 
He  never  introduced  the  subject  into  con- 
versation, and  listened  with  a  silent  and 
half  serious  smile  to  the  satirical  effusions 
of  Pleyel. 

One  evening  we  chanced  to  be  alone 
together  in  the  temple.  I  seized  that  op- 
poitunity  of  investigating  the  state  of  his 
thoughts.  After  a  pause,  which  he  seem- 
ed in  do  wise  inclined  to  interrupt,  I  spoke 
to  him — "  How  almost  palpable  is  this 
dark ;  yet  a  ray  from  above  would  dispel 
it."  "  Ay,"  said  Wieiand,  with  fervor, 
"  not  only  the  physical,  but  moral  night 
would  be  'iispelled."  "  But  why,9'  said  1, 
must  the  Divine  Will  address  its  precepts 
to  the  eye  ?"  He  smiled  significantly — 
"  True,"  said  he,  "  the  understanding  has 
other  avenues."  "  You  have  never,"  said 
I,  approaching  nearer  to  the  point — "  you 
have  never  told  me  in  what  way  you  con- 
sidered the  late  extraordinary  incident." 
"  There  is  no  determinate  way  in  which 
the  subject  can  be  viewed.  Here  .is  an  ef- 
fect, but  the  cause  is  utterly  inscrutable. — 
To  suppose  a  deception  will  not  do.  Such 
is  possible,  but  there  are  twenty  other  sup- 
positions more  probable.  They  must  all 
be  set  aside  before  we  reach  that  point/' 
"  What  are  these  twenty  suppositions?" 
"  It  is  needless  to  mention  them.  They 
are  only  less  improbable  than  Pleyel's. — 


Time  may  convert  one  of  them  into  cer- 
tainty. Till  then  it  is  useless  to  expatiate 
on  them." 

[To  be  continued.] 
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MORAL  REFLECTIONS. 
After  a  lay  of  toil  and  labour,  spent 
amid  the  tumult  and  distraction  of  the  busy 
scenes  of  life,  1  had  retired,  and  was  mus- 
ing in  solitude  on  the  actions  of  the  day. 
The  sun  had  just  spent  its  last  beautifying 
ray  over  the  face  of  nature,  tinging  in  grand 
proportion  the  light  clouds  which  hovered 
round  the  west,  my  attention  was  attracted 
to  the  beauty  they  presented,  and,  while 
admiring  this  wonderful  diposa]  of  natural 
grandeur,  in  comparison  to  which,  ail  the 
vain  attempts  of  mimic  art,  dwindle  into 
insignificancy;  on  a  sudden,  the  prospect 
darkened.  The  wind  arose,  heavy  and  dis- 
mal clouds  succeeded,  and,  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, the  heavens  presented  one  drear 
spectacle  of  confusion.  The  vivid  flash, 
followed  in  quick  succession  by  the  rum- 
bling thunder,  presaged  a  storm.  I  hasten- 
ed from  the  place  in  which  I  had  been  sit- 
ting, and  scarce  had  I  gained  my  room, 
when  a  cloud  surcharged,  poured  in  tor- 
rents its  content*  on  the  plain  beneath. — 
The  frequent  flashes  of  lightning  kept  the 
vault  of  heaven,  as  it  were,  in  a  continued 
blaze,  and  the  heavy  peal  of  thunder 
would  scarce  subside  ere  another  was  com- 
menced, apparently  more  violent  than  the 
last.  The  wind  was  high,  and  its  drear 
and  thrilling  sound  pierced  as  it  past,-and 
served  but  to  increase  the  melancholy  feel- 
ings already  excited  in  my  mind.  Amid 
perplexing  thought,  I  heard  a  faint  rap  at 
the  door,  which,  being  opened,  I  recog- 
nized, by  the  aid  of  a  flash  which  played 
about  his  visage,  the  countenance  of  my 
friend.  Being  at  a  distance  from  Ins  lodg- 
ings, he  had  entered  to  seek  a  shelter  from 
the  rain.  He  appeared  to  be  deep  in 
thought — and  on  inquiring,  I  found  he  had, 
but  a  few  moments  before,  been  contem 
plating  the  same  beautiful  prospect  which 
had  attracted  my  attention.  He  said  he 
saw  the  storm  approach,  aud  it  made  on  his 
mind  an  impression  which  time  will  never 
efface.  He  thought  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
life.  "  How  often,"  he  said,  "  do  we  see 
the  most  charming  prospect  darkened  in 
an  instant,  the  most  lively  hopes  yield  to 


disappointment.  The  fondest  expecta- 
tions of  life,  baffled  and  destroyed.  The 
storm,  he  continued,  has  brought  to  my 
recollection  many  instances  in  which  the 
above  has  been  verified.  Those  parts 
which  we  but  a  moment  before  saw  illu- 
j  rained  by  the  cheering  rays  of  light,  be- 
came suddenly  overcast,  and  it  would  have 
been  requisite  for  a  superior  power  to  have 
prevented  the  sad  conclusion." 

Though  the  ray  of  experience  may  illu- 
mine ;  though  the  beam  of  talent  and  fond 
anticipation  may  cast  a  lively  hope  over  the 
mind ;  though  we  may,  in  expectation,  fi«l 
the  pleasures  of  reality — still  without  the 
I  aid  and  concurrence  of  virtue,  our  dearer 
and  fondly  cherished  prospects  of  ap- 
!  proaching  comfort  will  be  but  as  the  "  sick 
man's  dreams." 

Oft  have  I  seen  the  youth,  the  delight  of 
his  parents,  in  whom  they  thought  they 
saw  centered  their  future  happiness,  bless- 
ed with  talents— dignified  by  a  superior 
genius  and  intellect,  become,  ere  his  judg- 
ment had  arrived  to  maturity,  the  child  of 
dissipation — the  victim  of  folly— the  shame 
and  outcast  of  society — the  misery  of  his 
aged  parents — Yes,  those  parents  who  con- 
sidered not  how  necessary  it  was,  or,  who 
had  neglected  to  instill  into  Jus  jouihful 
bosom  a  love  of  virtue — a  knowledge  of  hit 
duty-— now  saw  the  baneful  effects  of  its 
absence.  In  vain  did  they  endeavour  to 
reclaim  him  from  the  errors  of  his  ways  5 
in  vain  did  they  endeavour  to  draw  him 
from  the  dreadful  abyss  into  which  he 
had  been  so  unhappily  allured.  He  had 
tasted  of  the  cup  of  sensual  pleasures,  and 
useless  were  their  exertions  to  persuade  him 
that  the  dregs  were  bitter  and  envenomed.  • 
He  at  first  was  sparing,  but  the  sweet,  he 
thought,  increased  in  proportion  as  he 
drank,  and  thus  on  from  one  stage  to  an- 
other, he  proceeded  until  he  found  himself 
in  a  labyrinth  of  sin,  from  which  he  knew 
not  how  to  extricate  himself.  He  had  lost 
the  thread,  which  should  have  conducted 
him  back  to  the  opinions  which  would 
again  restore  him  to  his  liberty ;  he  bad 
lost  his  reflection,  his  mind  was  deaf  to 
virtue,  and  to  feeling.  He  ended  his  life 
miserably  in  despair,  cursing  the  day  which 
brought  him  into  existence — cursing  his 
parents,  whom  he  had  before  sent  with  sor- 
row to  the  grave— cursing  the  God  who 
made  him — calling  down  his  wrath  aud 
vengeance.  To  him,  at  the  commence- 
ment, all  was  calm  and  serene,  no  presages 
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of  a  storm  were  near.  Bui  virtue,  that 
grand  and  only  preservative  against  the  ills 
of  life,  was  wanting,  and  he  ended  his  days 
surrounded  by  the  vivid  flashes  of  despair, 
and  the  thundering  voice  of  a  gnihy  con 
sc'r  nre.  Many,  he  continued,  have  been 
the  instances  of  this,  which  F  myself  have 
witnessed.  Many  of  them  had  been  united 
to  nie  by  the  ties  of  affection  and  esteem — 
and  bitter  is  the  recollection,  that  in  almost 
eveiy  case,  my  endeavours  to  awaken  them 
to  the  mandate  of  duty,  have  proved 
ineffectual.  Their  minds  have  become 
deeply  riveted  to  the  false  and  temporary 
pleasures  arising  from  dissipation,  and  al- 
though tempest  may  rape,  and  the  appalled 
witnesses  may  feel  a  temporary  dread  amid 
the  confusion  which  surrounds  him ;  still 
he  may  look  forward  to  that  bright  hour  of 
serenity,  when  all  shall  again  be  calm  and 
tranquil.  But  the  mind,  overwhelmed 
with  the  confusion  of  vicious  passions,  will 
scarce  even  yield  to  the  mildness  of  a  vir- 
tuous disposition." 

AUGUSTUS. 
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ADVICE  TO  MARRIED  LADIES. 
"  —  dare  jura  marital.    Hor.  an.  port.  v.  998. 
Noticing  in  a  late  number  of  your  paper 
an  address  to  married  persons,  by  Nieu- 
wentyt,  it  immediately  reminded  me  of 
some  excellent  advice  to  married  women, 
contained  in  a  series  of  letters  written  by  a 
relative  to  a  young  lady  who  was  about  to 
enter  the  nuptial  state.    He  points  out  what 
course  she  should  pursue,  to  guard  against 
certain  conjugal  grievances  which  are  not 
easily  foreseen,  and  with  difficulty  prevent- 
ed.    Could  a  female  meet  with  a  perfect 
husband,  such  advice  would  be  useless; 
but,  alas !  imperfection  is  stamped  upon 
all  things  beneath  the  sun;  every  sweet 
bas  its  bitter,  and  perhaps  it  is  best  for  us 
that  it  is  so,  for  continual  uninterrupted 
pleasure  would  produce  satiety  5  but  if  our 
joys  are  blended  with  occasional  crosses 
and  vexations,  by  perceiving  the  contrast, 
we  learn  to  set  a  proper  value  upon  them. 
Yet  the  pleasures  of  the  married  state  are 
very  often  overbalanced  by  the  miseries 
incident  to  it,  miseries,  the  effects  of  cer- 
tain evil  dispositions  and  qualities  in  the 
husband. 

To  live  easy  and  happy  with  a  husband 
of  good  nature,  and  ingenious  and  virtuous 
principles,  is  no  difficult  task;  but  to  do 


this  with  a  man  of  a  different  cast,  requires 
depth  of  thought,  fortitude,  and,  above  all, 
an  artful  management,  or  a  proper  system 
tf  "  maneuvering,"  as  Miss  Edgeworth 
would  term  it.  The  bad  qualities  are  these : 
avarice,  prodigality,  intoxication,  ill-nature, 
anger,  and  jealousy. 

1.  Covetoumess.  It  behoves  the  wife 
to  be  very  careful  not  to  mistake  this  pas- 
sion. She  should  make  herself  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  real  state  of  her  husband's 
affairs,  and  make  a  proper  distinction  be- 
tween avarice  and  economy.  She  should, 
our  letters  inform  us,  regulate  her  disburse- 
ments by  his  income,  and  shape  all  her 
desires  by  his  circumstances,  or  she  will 
be  a  very  partial  judge  of  his  prudence, 
and  bring  over  the  blame  to  ber  side  of  the 
account.  Supposing,  however,  that  he  is 
really  avaricious,  it  is  not  a  natural  conse- 
quence that  the  wife  will  be  unhappy  ;  but 
it  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  she  must 
possess  no  common  share  of  address  to 
prevent  the  petty  effects  of  his  sordid  dis- 
position ;  yet  this  may  not  be  impossible. 
There  is  in  the  human  breast  a  certain 
spark  of  vanity,  that  often  serves  to  kindle 
a  passion  very  opposite  to  the  general  bent 
of  the  mind  ;  and,  it  were  not  strange,  if 
the  narrow  soul  of  a  miser  should  be 
wrought  into  a  passionate  profusion,  from 
a  principle  of  pride  or  resentment.  To  do 
this,  (1  address  thy  wife)  you  must  never 
directly  oppose  his  measures,  and  even 
seem  to  be  equally  penurious  in  things 
which  are  indifferent;  thus  yon  may  ap- 
parently adopt  all  his  maxims,  and  second 
all  his  proposals,  yet  in  reality  not  do 
either.  When  you  would  prevent  his  doing 
a  mean  action,  seem  to  give  into  the  trifling 
parts  of  it,  which  will  give  you  a  better 
opportunity  of  raising  an  objection  to  the 
more  materia],  and  at  last  of  overthrowing 
it  with  a  good  grace.  If  you  would  pre- 
vail on  him  to  grant  you  a  favour,  which 
you  know  will  go  against  the  grain  of  his 
avarice,  be  sure  that  you  never  move  him 
at. an  improper  time.  His  heart  is  too 
flinty,  his  mind  too  callous  to  receive  the 
wished-for  impression  instantaneously. — 
You  must  soften  the  wax  before  you  can 
stamp  the  image.  A  little  generous  wine 
will  sometimes  dissolve. the  strong  humour, 
and  dilate  the  narrow  principles  of  his 
breast.  Sometimes,  if  he  is  told  how 
much  a  poorer  neighbour  soars  above  him, 
and  laughs  at  the  ascendency  he  ha*  gained 
over  him,  who  might  crush  the  little  as- 


sumer  at  a  single  stroke,  his  pride  is  raised, 
and  he  will  ^en  dare  to  be  generous. — 
These  th^fcs,  however,  must  be  most  deli- 
cately timed,  or  they  answer  no  end.  Be 
quite  certain,  however,  that  you  have 
warmed  his  icy  heart,  and  made  it  pliant 
to  your  purpose  before  you  urge  your  suit ; 
and,  even  then,  let  it  appear  a*  if  it  were 
his  own  voluntary  act,  rather  than  a  com- 
pliance with  your  request.  For  though 
pride  might  prompt  him  to  do  you  a  kind- 
ness unasked,  ill  nature  might  prevent  it 
if  solicited. 

2.  Prodigality. — A  more  dangerous 
character  to  your  future  welfare,  rs  the  ex- 
travagant, incouM derate  spendthrift;  yet 
he,  like  the  former,  must  be  conquered  by 
stratagem  rather  than  by  open  force.  To 
oppose  his  follies  to  his  face,  is  but  to  in- 
crease them,  and  deprive  yourself  even  of 
the  hope  of  reclaiming  him.  For  the  con* 
sequence  generally  is,  that  you  drive  him 
from  that  little  recess,  from  dissipation, 
which  he  would  otherwise  find  at  his  own 
house,  and  thereby  never  give  him  an  op- 
portunity of  cool  reflection  :  or  if  he  is  of 
a  more  hardened  nature,  provoke  him  to 
commit  those  follies  before  your  eyes,  by 
way  of  revenge  on  your  presumption,  which 
he,  perhaps,  would  studiously  keep  at  a 
distance,  for  the  sake  of  that  quiet  he  could 
enjoy  in  his  own  family.  From  a  passive 
submission  and  kind  behaviour,  you  will 
be  of  greater  importance  in  his  sight,  at  all 
times,  and  on  all  occasions,  and  particular- 
ly in  bis  cooler  moments,  will  render  your- 
self sufficiently  endearing  to  wean  him  from 
the  objects  of  his  extravagance,'  and  the 
companions  of  his  folly.  On  this  occasion, 
I  must  introduce  the  amiable  Maria, — 
Her  husband  was  master  of  many  good 
qualities,  and  a  moderate  fortune,  which 
was  soon  after  unexpectedly  increased  to  a 
plentiful  estate.  This,  for  a  good  while, 
proved  his  misfortune,  as  it  furnished  his 
unexperienced  age  with  the  opportunities 
of  evil  company  and  a  sensual  life.  He 
might  have  longer  wandered  in  the  laby- 
rinths of  vice  and  folly,  had  not  Maria's 
prudent  conduct  won  him  over  to  the  go- 
vernment of  his  reason.  Her  ingenuity 
has  been  constantly  employed  in  humani- 
zing his  passions,  and  refining  his  plea- 
sures. She  has  shown  him,  by  her  exam- 
ple, that  virtue  is  consistent  with  decent 
freedoms  and  good  humour;  or  rather  that 
it  cannot  subsist  without  them. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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ANECDOTES. 

Count  de  Lauzon  and  SirHf/ftcr  Ra> 
!«£*.— This  nobleman,  being  suspected  of 
some  correspondence  detrimental  to  the  in- 
terest wf  the  French  court,  was  thrown  into 
the  Bastile.  Here  he  was  confined  for  a 
considerable  time  5  but  at  length  obtaining 
liberty  to  receive  the  visits  of  his  friends, 
with  them  he  consulted  about  the  means  of 
making  hit  escape;  they  accordingly  pro- 
Tided  him  with  cords,  files,  and  every  ne- 
cessary implement  for  the  purpose,  which 
they  gave  to  his  valet,  a  very  trusty  and 
sensible  fellow,  in  whom  they  could  con* 
fide;  but,  being  unhappily  discovered  in 
the  execution  of  their  design,  the  Count  was 
seised  and  carried  down  to  a  dismal  dun- 
geon under  the  citadel,  and  there  directed 
to  be  confined  till  further  orders.  A  se- 
verer fete,  however,  attended  the  unfortu- 
nate valet ;  be  was  tried  before  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  police,  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  before  the  window  of  the  prison  in 
bis  master's  view,  which  sentence  was  ac- 
cordingly executed.  We  must  naturally 
suppose  that  this  circumstance  gave  the 
greatest  uneasiness  to  the  unhappy  Count, 
lying  uj>on  a  bed  of  straw,  supported  by 
bread  and  water,  and  never  seeing  a  soul 
but  the  inhuman  keepers  of  the  prison.-— 
In  this  situation,  without  books,  or  pen  and 
ink,  to  amuse  himself,  the  only  way  the 
Count  bad  of  passing  his  hours  was  in 
teaching  a  little  spider,  thnt  bung  over  his 
head,  to  rundown  from  the  cobweb  to  pick 
crumbs  of  bread  from  bis  hand.  One  day, 
while  he  was  diverting  himself  in  this  man- 
ner, a  turnkey,  who  usually  brought  him 
his  uncomfortable  pittance,  came  in ;  the 
Count  informing  him  of  the  amusement  he 
had  discovered,  the  brute  instantly  ran  and 
killed  the  spider,  saying,  criminals  like  the 
Count,  were  unworthy  of  any  entertainment 
diversion. 

The  Count  was  afterwards  restored  to 
favour,  and  created  a  Duke ;  but  confess- 
ed, no  circumstance  ever  so  strongly  affect- 
ed him  as  the  loss  of  his  little  spider,  not 
even  excepting  the  execution  of  his  valet 
de  chambre. 

Similar  to  this  is  an  anecdote  related  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  When  that  great 
man  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  his 
friends,  apprehensive  of  the  effects  an  un- 
merited confinement  might  have  over  a 
mind  like  his,  procured  leave  for  a  physi- 
cian to  attend  him.    The  doctor,  at  first, 


found  his  patient  gloomy  and  thoughtful. 
His  room  was  clad  with  terror,  and  the 
lineaments  of  his  visage  seemed  to  fore- 
bode something  very  dreadful.  By  degrees, 
however,  his  countenance  grew  more  se- 
rene, and  the  kind  inquiries  he  began  to 
make  concerning  the  state  of  his  friends 
without,  gave  room  to  expect  an  approach- 
ing change  for  the  better.  Thus  matters 
went  on  for  about  a  •  eek ;  when  one  day 
the  physician  entering  a  little  hastily  into 
his  apartment,  found  the  great  Sir  Walter, 
the  terror  of  Spain,  the  glory  of  England, 
and  the  reproach  of  the  monarch  under 
whom  he  suffered,  veiy  busily  engaged  by 
himself  at  push-pin.  The  doctor  was  not 
a  little  pleased  with  the  discovery.  After 
staying  a  proper  time,  he  went  home  trans- 
ported to  his  friends;  and  telling  them 
what  he  had  seen,  assured  them,  there 
would  no  further  occasion  for  him  to  repeat 
his  visits. 


COUNT  OXENSTIERN. 

Count  Oxenstiern  was  Chancellor  of  Swe- 
den, a  person  of  the  first  quality,  station, 
and  ability,  in  his  own  country,  and  whose 
share  and  success  not  only  in  the  chief  mi- 
nistry of  affairs  in  that  kingdom,  but  in  the 
greatest  negotiations  of  Europe,  during  his 
time,  made  him  no  less  considerable  abroad 
After  all  his  knowledge  and  honour,  being 
visited  in  his  retreat  from  public  business, 
by  Commissioner  Whitlock,  Ambassador 
from  England,  to  Queen  Christina,  in  the 
conclusion  of  their  discourse,  he  said  to  the 
Ambassador,  "  I  have  seen  much  and  en- 
joyed much  of  this  world ;  but  I  never 
knew  how  to  live  till  now.  I  thank  my 
good  God,  who  has  given  me  time  to  know 
him,  and  likewise  myself.  All  the  comfort 
I  have,  and  all  the  comfort  I  take,  and  which 
is  more  than  the  whole  world  can  give,  is 
the  knowledge  of  God's  love  in  my  heart, 
and  the  reading  in  this  blessed  book,  (he 
then  laid  his  hand  upon  the  Bible.)  You 
are  now  (continued  he  to  the  Ambassador) 
in  the  prime  of  your  age  and  vigour,  and 
in  great  favour  and  business ;  but  this  will 
all  leave  you,  and  you  will  one  day  better 
understand  and  relish  what  I  say  to  you 
then  you  will  find,  that  there  is  more  wis- 
dom, truths,  comfort,  and  pleasure,  in  retir- 
ing and  turning  your  heart  from  the  world, 
in  the  good  spirit  of  God,  and  in  reading 
his  sacred  wont,  than  in  all  the  courts  and 
favours  of  princes." 


Madame  Roland* — Among  the  many 
who  fell  victims  to  the  French  Revolution, 
was  the  celebrated  Madame  Roland.  Her 
behaviour  in  her  last  moments  is  thus  de- 
scribed:— The  day  when  she  was  con- 
demned, she  was  neatly  dressed  in  white  ; 
and  her  long  black  hair  flowed  loosely  on 
her  waist.  She  would  have  moved  the 
most  savage  heart,  but  those  monsters  had 
no  hearts  at  all.  Her  dress,  however,  was 
not  meant  to  excite  pity :  but  was  chosen 
as  a  symbol  of  the  purity  of  her  mind. — 
After  her  condemnation,  she  passed  through 
the  wicket  with  a  quick  step,  bespeaking 
something  like  joy ;  and  indicated  by  an 
expressive  gescure,  that  she  was  condemned 
to  die.  She  had,  for  the  companion  of  her 
misfortune,  a  man  whose  fortitude  was  not 
equal  to  her  own,  but  whom  she  found 
means  to  inspire  with  gaiety,  so  cheering, 
and  so  real,  that  it  several  times  brought  a 
smile  upon  his  face.  At  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, she  bowed  down  before  the  statue 
of  liberty,  and  pronounced  these  memora- 
ble words:  O  Liberty >  how  many  crimes 
are  committed  in  thy  name* 

The  settled  aversion  Dn  Johnson  felt 
towards  an  infidel,  he  expressed  to  all 
ranks,  and  at  all  times,  without  the  small- 
est reserve :— For  though  on  common  oc- 
casions he  paid  great  deference  to  birth  or 
title,  yet  his  regard  for  truth  and  virtue 
never  gave  way  to  meaner  considerations. 
We  talked  of  a  dead  wit  one  evening,  and 
somebody  praised  him.  "  Let  us  never,19 
said  he,  "  praise  talents  so  ill  employed, 
Sir :  We  foul  our  mouths  by  commending 
such  infidels."  Allow  him  the  himieres  at 
least,  intreated  one  of  the  company.  "  I 
do  allow  him,  Sir,"  replied  Johnson  "  just 
enough  to  light  htm  to  hell." 

SIR  JOHN  TABOR. 
Sir  John  Tabor  was  an  apprentice  to  an 
apothecary  at  Cambridge,  and  bad  the  se- 
cret of  the  use  of  the  bark  from  Ray  :  he 
was  sent  for  by  Louis  XIV.  to  administer 
it  to  his  son,  the  Grand  Dauphin,  who  had 
the  ague.  The  French  physicians  in  at- 
tendance, asked  him  his  definition  of  an  in- 
termitting fever,  he  replied,  "  Gendemen, 
an  intermitting  fever  is  what  I  can  cure, 
and  what  you  cannot."  He  administered 
his  remedy  with  success,  and  Lewis  XIV. 
presented  him  with  two  thousand  Louis 
d'ors,  and  our  Charles  II.  made  him  a 
Ruight. 
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TO  HARRIET. 

I  knew  'twas  but  a  transient  spell 
That  chain'd  thy  lyre's  melodious  numbers; 

Or  darkening  shade  of  care,  that  fell 
Across  thy  mind,  in  fancy's  slumbers. 

And,  Harriet)  now  I  joy  to  see 

The  dream  is  fled,  the  charm  is  broken- 
Thai  breathing  lyre,  so  dear  to  me, 

Reciprocates  my  "  friendly  token" 

Like  thee,  in  youth's  delusive  day, 
When  love,  and  hope,  and  joy  were  smiling, 

"  Enthusiasm"  mark'd  my  way, 
With  meteor  light  my  heart  beguiling. 

But  grief  haschuTd  the  ardent  glow, 
That  fancy  shed  on  ail  around  me, 

And  many  a  year,  of  varied  wo, 
In  stern  misfortune's  vale  has  found  me, 

I  never  nurs'd  a  lovely  flower, 
And  in  its  opening  bloom  delighted, 

But,  in  some  dark  tempestuous  hour, 
A  passing  wind  that  flower  has  blighted. 

O!  I  have  seen  the  brightest  day 

With  sudden  gloom  and  tempest  clouded,      * 
And  even  hope's  last  twilight  ray, 

In  death's  impervious  mantle  shrouded! 

O!  what  a  dreary  world  were  this, 
If  Faith,  on,  angel  pinions  soaring, 

Could  never  point  to.  realms  of  bliss, 
Each  rifled  flower  of  joy  restoring ! 

And  shall  im  asset,  in  that  blest  clime, 
Where  spring  imperishable  flowers  ? 

And  wake  a  harp,  of  tone  sublime, 
To  brighter  lays,  with  nobler  powers? 

O !  may  we  rend  the  glittering  chain 
That  earthward  binds  a  ransom 'd  spirit— 

The  fleeting  joys  of  time  disdain, 
And  Heaven's  eternal  bliss  inherit. 

CAROLINE  MATILDA. 
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THE  WANDERER. 

The  Wanderer  stood  upon  the  strand, 

And  look'd  with  eye  of  sad  dismay- 
By  stern  impression's  iron  hand 

He  had  been  rudely  fore'd  away. 
Forc'd  from  all  the  charms  of  life, 

From  all  that  made  his  heart  beat  cheery, 
His  smiting  cherubs,  and  lovely  wife— 

But  now  his  soul  was  dark  and  dreary. 

He  saw  the  son-  streaks  o'er  me  ocean, 
Sparkling  like  the  joys  of  daildhood-- 

Oh  I  then  he  wept,  with  fond  emotion— 
In  youth  he'd  rambled  through  the  wildwood, 

And  gaio'd  the  bank  that  check'd  the  wave : 
There,  too,  he  saw  the  sun-beams  playing : 

Oh,  God !  he  cried,  make  it  ray  grave- 
Each  fcttfol  thought  nis  brain  essaying. 


There  came  a  bark  with  fierce  career, 

impell'd  by  zephyrs  sweetly  blowing ; 
It,  sad  and  mournful,  struck  his  ear,   * 

Like  sinner's  sighs,  round  heaven  flowing! 
The  hoarse  keel  fretted  up  the  sand, 

Each  heart  with  pleasure  teeming, 
They  leapt  upon  Columbia's  strand, 

Where  Freedom's  halo  is  streaming. 

For  him  the  bark  had  came  in  vain, 

Along  it  bore  the  darksome  tale— 
That  they,  who  solac'd  every  pain, 

Had  wander'd  far  down  Death's  dark  vale. 
No  hope^ray  beam'd  upon  the  heart, 

That  Sorrow's  hand  had  rudely  riven 
The  cords  of  life  were  sear'd  apart—  . 

His  spirit  mounted  up  to  heaven ! 

S.  op  New-York. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

LINES, 

Written  on  a  blank  page  in  Coekbtt  to  a  newly  married 
lady,  with  the  author's  thanks  for  the  loan  of  the  same. 

To  the  tribe  of  Luc  ilia's  though  the  number  be  few, 
111  add  one  to  that  number,  and  nominate  you; 

With  respect  to  myself, 
When  such  a  Coelebs  I  find,  to  conduct  me  through 
life ;  • 

With  all  defference  due, 

I'll  take  pattern  by  you, 
And  resign  that  of  Cosmos,  for  the  title  of  wife. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITEBjART  CAEtVET. 

LINES, 

Written  Sabbath  Morning. 

Hark !  hear  the  bells  aloud  proclaim 
The  day  on  which  our  Saviour  rose; 

From  that  dark  grave  of  grief  and  shame* 
Which  he,  foe  our  redemption,  chose. 

What  boundless  love  his  breast  inspir'd ! 

Who  thus  could  leave  his  Father's  throne : 
Who  from  the  Heaven  of  Heaven's  retir'd, 

Our  vile  transgressions  to  atone. 
• 
Who  left  the  ethereal  realms  of  bliss, 

The  eternal  mansions  of  the  sky  ; 
For  such  a  rebel  world  as  this; 

For  sinful  man,  to  bleed,  to  die !      m 

Then  let  our  hearts  for  ever  raise, 
In  humble  gratitude  to  Heaven  \ 

Triumphant  songs  of  love  and  praise, 
To  him  through  whom  we  are  forgiven. 

R.  H.  E. 


rOR  TBS  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

Did  I  possess  the  envied  power 
Of  moulding  language  into  vei 

Of  colling  each  poeuc.^0K*r, 
And  bidding  all  its  weeds  disperse. 

Td  sing,  in  rapture,  glowing  strains, 
Such  as  my  theme  might  well  inspire ; 

The  daughters  of  my  native  plains. 
Whom,  but  to  see,  ia  to  admire. 


Whom  but  to  know,  would  be  to  love 
With  fond  affection's  purest  ray: 

And  prize  their  virtuous  smiles,  above 
The  proudest  monarch's,  boundless  sway. 

Their  forms  are  fair,  their  hearts  sincere, 
•  Their  manners  modest,  and  refin'd ; 
Tet  lovelier,  feirer  still,  appear 
The  angelic  beauties  of  the  mind. 

Dear  *«*»»****»,  in  thy  sweet  shade, 
With  my  •»»•*♦•,  let  me  dwell ; 

May  no  rode  car<w  her  peate  invade. 
No  sorrows  wild,  her  bosom  swell. 

ROSBERT 


TO  ANGELICA. 

Yes,  disappointment  comes, 

To  fill  my  heart  with  care ; 
And  ev'ry  prospect  dooms 
To  sad,  to  dark  despair. 
Ah  1  whither,  whither  shall  I  fly, 
Unseen  to  weep,  unheard  to  heave  the  sigh  ? 

Why  did  delusive  Hope, 
In  richest  colours  drest, 
Bestow  her  cordial  drop 
Te  cheer  this  anxious  breast? 
'Twas  that  I  might  more  keenly  feel 
The  bitter  sorrow  that  I  can't  reveal* 

Where's  all  enjoyment  now? 

Each  pleasure  I  resign : 

Around  my  clouded  brow 

The  cypress  I  entwine : 

The  fittest  emblem  of  despair, 

The  mournful  wreath  I  must  for  ever  wear, 

>   Though  joy  and  peace  serene 
May  crown  year  youthful  days, 
And  rapture  gild  the  scene 
On  which  we  fondly  gaze, 
How  oft,  as  through  life's  path  we're  borne, 
Here  buds  a  rose,  but  mere  a  stinging  thorn? 

When  faithful  mem'ry  dwells 
On  pleasures  all  withdrawn} 
Oh !  how  the  bosom  swells, 
While  we  their  absence  mourn :. 
Still,  as  the  pleasing  phantoms  fly, 
We  love  to  pay  the  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

But  why,  my  sooi,  O  why 
O'er  melancholy  brood  f 
Bid  these  reflections  fly, 
And  take  the  ofler'd  good. 
Behold !  meek  Resignation  stands, 
Bestowing  blessings  from  her  lib'ral  handnv 

With  gentle,  placid  mein, 

She  kindly  leads  the  way, 
From  this  terrestrial  scene, 
To  realms  of  endless  day  ; 
Bids  me  repress  each  rising  sigh, 
And  let  my  wishes  soar  above  the  sky. 

Well,  Disappointment,  come ! 

Thy  frowns  I  will  not  fear  :— 
The  passage  to  the  tomb 
Is  short,  perhaps  'tis  near: 
Afflictions  here  are  but  design 'd 
From  sublunary  joys,  to  wean  the  mind. 

Though  Providence  alone  secures 
In  ev  ry  change  both  mine  and  yours  > 
Safety  consists  not  in  escape 
From  dangers  of  a  frightful  shape) 
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An  earthquake  may  be  bid  to  spare 
The  man  that's  strangled  by  a  hair. 
Fate  steals  along  with  silent  tread, 
Found  oft  neat  in  what  least  we  dread, 
Frowns  in  the  storm  with  angry  brow, 
But  in  the  sunshine  strikes  the  blow. 

Grace  leads  the  right  way;  if  you  choose  the  wrong! 
Take  it  and  perish ;  but  restrain  your  tongue. 

TRANQUILLITY. 


FOR  TBS  LADIES'  UTBKART  CABIHST. 

LINES  ON  MY  BIRTH-DAY. 

BT  J.  T.  MAYO. 

Another  rolling  year  its  light  hag  shed 
Upon  the  being  heaven,  unask'd  for,  gave ; 

I  journey  to  the  city  of  the  dead; 
I  soon  shall  lay  my  sadness  in  the  grave. 

When  life  first  dawn'd,  the  star  of  hope  was  bright) 
And  o'er  my  young  mind  shed  its  hallow  d  ray ; 

Nor  deem'd  I,  when  I  blest  its  genial  light, 
Its  light  and  peace  so  soon  should  fade  away. 

Child  as  I  was  life's  landscape  pleased  my  eye; 

Joyous  I  sported  on  its  verdant  plain, 
Yet  was  pure  childhoods  feelings  bora  to  die, 

And  its  young  calm  to  be  destroy'd  by  pain. 

Peace  was  the  playmate  of  my  infant  breast, 
Willi  tier  1  rov'd  through  guiless  meads  ol  joy, 

But,  iu  an  evil  hour,  the  treacherous  guest 
Betray'd  my  heart,  and  taught  me  how  to  sigh. 

Yet,  o'er  the  dark  remains  of  former  years, 
The  sun  of  reason  rose  divinely  fair; 

A  iiii..n«-nl  dried  the  crystal  fount  of  tears, 
And  gave  a  moment  s  respite  from  despair. 

In  that  sweet  moment  as  I  careless  stray'd, 
And  glanc'd  my  eye  o'er  arts  extended  field, 

I  met  the  bashful  muses  in  the  shade, 
And  felt  that  to  their  smiles  my  soul  must  yield. 

0  !  then  retireing  from  the  world's  rude  gaxe, 
I  often  met  them  in  the  flowing  grove; 

And  while  in  innocence  I  tun'd  my  Jays, 
The  Muses  laugh'd  to  hear  me  sing  of  love. 

But  since  that  blissful  moment,  years  have  fled, 
And  care-worn  i*  the  being  heaven  gave ; 

1  travel  to  the  city  of  the  dead— 

I  soon  fcball  lay  my  sorrows  in  the  grave. 


ON  SUMMER. 

Sweet  blushing  April  with  her  virgin  train 

Of  snowy  blooms,  forsakes  the  plain ; 

Awl,  to  you  anV>er  cloud  that  towers 
Along  tin*  bright,  ethereal  skies, 

Where  dwell  her  soft,  ambrosial  showers,  ( 

Her  green  car  drawn  by  whitc-wiug'd  xepbyrv,  I 

And,  a*  they  skim  the  azure  air, 

They  softly  fan  her  l>o*om  bare ; 
And  there  diffuse  the  blood  perfume 
Collected  from  each  new-blown  flowWs  bloom. 

Now  summer  comes1  a  beauteous  maid, 

In  flowery,  flowing  stole  array  d : 

Around  her  lovely,  milk-white  brow, 

The  verini'  tinrtur'd  roses  slow, 

Swc<l  «n,j|4.  tn  .  jrfi.iw  pa;nIe<|  mMr1s . 

And  odwrrs  breathe  through  hawthorn  shades : 


Now  emerald  robes  adorn  the  groves, 
Where  the  loquacious  streamlet  flows : 
And  all  the  heath-clad  hills  around, 
With  the  fond  thrush's  notes  resound. 
Ye  shepherds  of  our  happy  vale, 
O  haste,  forego  the  love-lorn  tale ; 
And  frame  the  gratulating  lay, 
Lo,  Summer  comes,  a  virgin  gay. 

Hail  thou  queen  of  rural  sports ! 
Welcome  to  our  blithe  resorts ; 
Welcome,  pleasure  breathing  maid ! 
Welcome  to  the  sylvan  shade. 
Thus  we  shepherds  of  the  vale, 
Thy  enlivening  presence  hail, 
Goddess  of  our  festive  song, 
May  thy  blissful  reign  be  long ! 

[Edinburgh  Mxgaxinc. 


NEW-YORK, 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  2,  1820. 

TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  office  of  our  agent,  in  Philadelphia,  has  been 
removed  to  the  Columbian  Circulating  Library  of 
Timothy  Blake,  No.  166  South- Third-street. 

Mr.  Kbah,  the  celebrated  English  tragedian  made 
his  first  appearance,  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  in 
the  character  of  Richard  HI.  He  was  received  with 
great  applause,  and  performed  his  part  to  admiration. 
We  understand  that  he  acts  in  a  style  perfectly  origi- 
nal, and  with  great  effect. 

The  Apprentices*  Library,  in  this  city,  was  opened 
on  the  25th  ult.  It  was  attended  by  a  large  concourse 
of  people,  and  the  apprentices  that  spoke  on  the  occa- 
sion, acquitted  themselves  with  great  applause.  "  It 
already  possesses  a  Library  of  about  f<*r  thousand 
volumes  of  well  selected  and  valuable  books.  On  the 
first  evening,  we  understand,  from  four  to  Jive  hundred 
young  men  applied  for  books;  and  h  was  very  grati- 
fying to  the  overseers  to  find  the  inquiries  so  exten- 
sively made  for  works  of  the  most  approved  and  use- 
ful character.  The  advantages  of  the  institution  pro-  ' 
mise  to  be  of  a  most  important  nature.  A  taste  for 
reading,  and  especially  when  it  leads  to  the  perusal 
of  works  of  standard  merit,  forms  a  great  security 
against  the  seductions  of  indolence,  dissipation  and 
vice. 

"  The  youth  who  has  formed  the  habit  of  reading, 
will  not  easily  be  enticed  into  the  practices  of  folly 
and  iniquity.  The  habit,  if  formed  in  early  years, 
comrooDlj  attends  the  person  through  all  the  avoca- 
tions of  business,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  is 
often  found  to  be  the  soothing  and  cheerful  companion 
of  virtuous  .ige  and  infirmity.  Such  we  hope  may  be 
the  consequences  of  the  *  New, York  Apprentices'  Li- 
brary.' •" 

[Daily  Advertiser. 

A  New  Work  has  just  been  published,  and  for  sale 
at  this  office,  entitled  "  The  Grocer's  Guide;  being 
a  Directory  for  making  and  managing  all  kinds  of 
Foreign  Liquors  and  Domestic  Compounds,  princi- 
pally selected  from  Davics'  Innkeeper  and  Boiler's 
Gui«le."  It  wilt  be  readily  seen  that  this  work  will  he 
highly  useful,  not  only  to  Grocers  and  Innkeepers, 
but  also  to  ever\  private  family  who  wish  to  manu- 
fnet  >re  liquor*  for  domestic  u<e.  The  price  is  only 
One  Dollar  !u  boards. 


PAINTING. 

Young  ladies  who  have  commenced  learning  t« 
paint  would  perhaps  derive  considerable  advantage 
in  colouring  engravings  after  a  copy.  A  gentleman 
has  left  a  considerable  number  at  our  office  for  the 
purpose  of  being  coloured  ;  be  will  also  allow  gome 
compensation.  Ladies  who  may  wish  the  employ, 
ment  will  please  call  at  No.  2  Dey-street,  where 
the  patterns  may  be  seen. 


MARRIED, 

On  Tuesday  21st  ult.  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Kan, , 
Mr.  John  Wilson,  merchant,  to  Miss  Mary  Asa 
Moore,  all  of  this  city. 

On  Thursday,  23d  ult.  by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Stilwell, 
Mr.  Pearsalls  of  this  city,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Lyon*  <r 
East-Cbesttr 

On  Saturday  evening  last,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brett* 
nail,  Mr.  James  E.  Hyde,  to  Miss  AJetta  Hendrick- 
sod,  both  of  this  city. 

On  Sunday  evening  last,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cowl, 
Mr.  John  Rider,  to  Miss  Rachel  Odle,  all  of  this  city. 

Same  evening,  by  the  Rev.  Set*  Crowell,  Mr! 
George  M.  Hartell  to  Mini  Elisabeth  Vogal,  all  of 
this  city. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  at  Trinity  Church,  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hobart,  Joseph  Fowler,  Esq.  of  Lon- 
don, to  Emily  Anne  Lawrence,  daughter  of  the  Hob. 
Judge  Lawrence,  late  of  this  city,  deceased. 

On  Tuesday  evening  last,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  CroweU, 
Mr.  Daniel  Woodruff,  to  Miss  Philiadia  Fields  all  of 
this  city. 

On  Tuesday  evening  last,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chase, 
Mr.  John  G.  Webb,  to  Miss  Lucy.  Camho,  all  of  this 
city. 

Same  evening,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mi  Jedoliar,  Mr. 
Thomas  E.  Smith,  to  Miss  Clara,  daughter  of  Epe- 
netus  Smith,  all  of  this  city. 

Same  evening,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chriatye,Mr.  V?m. 
Thurman,  to  Miss  Dunn,  all  of  this  city. 

Same  evening,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brientnall,  Shivers 
Parker,  Esq.  to  Miss  Maria  Bonner,  all  of  this  city. 

At  East  Windsor,  Conn,  on  Thursday,  33d  uli.  by 
the  Rtv.  Thomas  Bobbins,  Mr.  Eras'tus  FJhiorth, 
merchant,  in  this  city,  to  Miss  Elisabeth  Wotott,  of 
the  former  place. 


DIED, 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  William  Neftson,  Esq.  in  the 
83d  year  of  his  ago. 

At  Newark,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  of  a  lingering 
consumption,  with  a  firm  hope,  of  glorious  immortality, 
Almira,  wife  of  William  Carthwait,  and  daughter  of 
Henry  Parkhurst,  in  the  25th  year  of  her  age. 

On  Hilton  Head,  in  tire  state  of  South  Carolina,  at 
the  residence  of  a  friend,  Mr.  John  Morrison,  a  na- 
tive of  Londonderry  in  New- Hampshire,  aged  25 
years. 

At  Little  Falls,  Mr.  John  M'Ardle,  ag«d  50.  He 
was  employed  in  blasting  rocks,  and  was  killed  byaa 
explosion —The  accidents  in  the  family  of  Mr.  M  are 
very  peculiar.  He  bad  lo»t  seven  sons,  not  one  of 
whom  died  a  natural  death  ;  five  of  them  were  drown* 
cd — and  one  who  was  employed  with,  bis  father,  re- 
cently met  his  death  in  the  same  way. 
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WIELAND; 

OR  THE  TRANSFORMATION. 

An  American  Tale. 

B?  CHAELES  BROCXDEH  BROW  IT. 

(Continued  from  page  23.) 

CHAPTER  V. 

Some  time  Lad  elapsed  when  there  hap- 
J)t*ned  another  occurrence,  still  more  re- 
markable. Pleyel,  on  his  return  from  Eu- 
rope, brought  information  of  considerable 
importance  to  my  brother.  My  ancesters 
ittre  noble  Saxons,  and  possessed  large  do- 
mains in  Lusatia.  The  Prussian  wars  had 
destroyed  those  persons,  whose  right  to 
these  estates  precluded  hiy  brother's. — 
Pleyel  had  been  exact  in  his  inquiries,  and 
had  discovered  that,  by  the  law  of  male- 
primogenittire,  my  brother's  claims  were 
superior  to  those  ofltty  other  person  now 
living.  Nothing  was  wanting  but  his  pre- 
:c^ir«  in  th»t  country,  anjLa  legal  Applica- 
tion to  establish  this  claim.  [ 

Pleyel  strenuously  recommend?  !  this 
measure.  The  advantages  he  thought  at- 
tending it  were  numerous,  and  it  would  ar- 
gue the  utmost  folly  to  neglect  them.  Con- 
trary to  bis  expectation  he  found  my  bro- 
ther averse  to  the  scheme.  Slight -efforts, 
he  at  first  thought  would  subdue  his  reluc- 
tance; but  he  found  this  aversion  by  no 
means  slight.  The  interest  that  he  took 
in  the  happiness  of  bis  friend  and  his  sis- 
ter, and  his  own  partiality  to  the  Saxon 
soil,  from  which  he  bad  likewise  sprung, 
and  where  he  had  spent  several  years  of 
Ms  youth,  made  him  redouble  his  exertions 
to  win  Wieland's  consent.  For  this  end 
He  employed  every  argument  that  his  in- 
vention could  suggest.  He  painted,  it.  at 
tractive  colours,  the  state  of  manners  and 
government  in  that  country,  the  security  of 
civil  rights,  and  the  freedom  of  religions 
ftentrmeuts.  He  dwelt  on  the  privileges  of 
wealth  and  rank,  and  drew  fron*  the  ser- 
vile condition  of  one  class,  an  argument  in 
'  favour  of  his  scheme,  since  the  revenue  and 
power  annexed  to  a  German  principality 
afford  so  large  a  field  for  benevolence. — 
The  evil  flowing  from  this  power,  in  ma- 


good  that  would  arise  from  the  virtuous  use 
of  it.  Hence,  Wieland,  in  forbearing  to 
claim  his  own,  withheld  all  the  positive  fe- 
licity that  would  accrue  to  his  vassals  from 
his  success,  and  hazarded  all  the  misery 
that  would  redound  from  a  less  enlightened 
proprietor. 

It  was  easy  for  my  brother  to  repel  these 
arguments,  and  to  show  that  no  spot  on  the 
globe  enjoyed  equal  security  and  liberty  to 
that  which  he  at  present  inhabited.     That 
if  the  Saxons  had  nothing  to  fear  from  mis- 
government,  the  external  causes  of  havoc 
and  alarm  were  numerous  and  manifest. — 
The  recent  devastations  committed  by  the 
Prussians  furnished  a  specimen  of  these.-^- 
The  horrors  of  war  Would  always  impend 
over  them,  till  Germany  were  seized  and 
divided  by  Austrian  and  Prussian  tyrants 5 
an  event  which  he  strongly  suspected  was 
at  no  great  distance.      But  setting  these 
considerations  aside,  was  it  laudable  to 
grasp  at  wealth  and  power  even  when  they 
Were  within  our  reach?   ^Vere  not  these 
the  two  great  sources  of  depravity  ?  What 
security  had  he,  that  in  this  change  of  place 
and  condition,   he  should  not  degenerate 
into  a  tyrant  and  voluptuary  ?    Power  and 
riches  were  chiefly  to  bo  dreaded  on  ac- 
count of  their  tendency  to  deprave  the  pos- 
sessor.    He  held  them  in  abhorrence,  not 
only  as  instruments  of  misVry  to  others,  but 
to  him  on  whom  they  were  conferred.— 
Besides,  riches  were  comparative,  and  was 
he  not  rich  already  ?    He  lived  at  present 
in  the  bosom  of  security  and  luxury.     All 
the  instruments  of  pleasure,  on  which  his 
reason  or  imagination  set  any  value,  were 
within  his  reach.     But  these  he  must  fore- 
go, for  the  sake  of  advantages  which,  what- 
ever  were  their  value,  were  as  yet  uncer- 
tain.    In  pursuit  of  an  imaginary  addition  > 


domestic  pleasures;  he  must  deprive  his 
wife  of  her  companion,  and  his  children  of 
a  father  and  instructor,  and  all  for  what  ? 
For  the  ambiguous  advantages  which  over- 
grown wealth  and  flagitious  tyranny  have 
to  bestow  ?  For  a  precarious  possession 
in  a  land  of  turbulence  and  war  ?  Ad  van* 
tages,  which  will  not  certainly  be  gained, 
and  of  which  the  acquisition,  if  it  were  sure, 
is  necessarily  distant. 

Pleyel  was  enamoured  of  his  scheme  oil 
account  of  its  intrinsic  benefits,  but,  like* 
wise,  for  other  reasons.  His  abode  at 
Leipsig  made  that  country  appear  to  him 
like  home.  He  was  connected  with  this 
place  by  many  social  ties.  While  there, 
he  had  not  escaped  the  amorous  contagion. 
But  the  lady,  though  her  heart  was  im« 
pressed  in  bis  favour,  was  compelled  to  be- 
stow her  hand  upon  another.  Death  had 
removed  this  impediment,  and  he  was  now 
invited  by  the  lady  herself  .to  return.— 
This  he  was  of  course  determined  fo  do, 
but  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  company  of 
Wieland*  beceuld  not  bear  to  Amk  o(w 
eternal  separation  from  bis  present  asso- 
ciates. Their  interest,  he  thought,  would 
be  no  less  promoted  by  the  change  than 
his  own.  Hence  he  was  importunate  and 
indefatigable  in. his  arguments  and  solicita* 
tions. 

He  knew  that  he  could  not  hope  for 
mine  or  his  sister's  ready  concurrence  in 
this  scheme.  Should  the  subject  be  men- 
tioned to  us,  we  should  league  our  efforts 
against  him,  and  strengthen  that  reluctance 
in  Wieland  which  already  was  sufficiently 
difficult  to  conquer.  He,  therefore,  anx- 
iously concealed  from  us  his  purpose.  If 
Wieland  were  previously  enlisted  in  his 
cause,  he  would  find  it  a  legs  difficult  task 
to  overcome  our  aversion.  My  brother! 
to  his  wealth,  he  must  reduce  himself  to  II  was  silent  on  this  subject,  because  he  be* 


poverty,  he  must  exchange  present  certain- 
ties for  what  was  distant  and  contingent ; 
for  who  knows  not  that  the  i«w  is  a  sys- 
tem of  expense,  delay,  And  uncertainty? — 
If  he  should  embrace  this  scheme,  it  would 
lay  him  under  the  neces^liy  of  making  a 
voyage  to  Europe,  and  remaining  for  a  cer- 
tain period,  separate  from  hb  family.  He 
must  undergo  the  perils  and  discomforts  of 


lieved  himself  in  no  danger  of  changing 
his  opinion,  and  be  was  willing  to  save  us 
from  any  uneasiness.  The  mere  mention 
of  such  a  scheme,  and  the  possibility  of 
his  embracing  it,  he  knew,  would  conside- 
rably impair  our  tranquillity* 

One  day,  about  three  weeks  subsequent 
to  the  mysterious  call,  it  was  agreed  that 
1  the  family  should  be  my  guests.     Seldom 


figusut  bands,  was  proportioned  to  (he  lithe  ocean;  he  must  divest  hiuiscjl  of  allji  had  a  day  been  passed  by  us,  of  more  se* 
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rene  eojoymeut.  Pleyel  had  promised  us 
his  company,  but  we  did  not  see  him  till 
the  sun  had  nearly  declined.  He  brought 
with  him  a  countenance  that  betokened 
disappointment  and  vexation.  He  did  not 
wait  for  our  inquiries,  but  immediately  ex- 
plained the  cause.  Two  days  before  a 
packet  had  arrived  from  Hamburgh,  by 
which  he  had  flattered  himself  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  receiving  letters,  but  no  letter, 
had  arrived.  I  never,  saw  him  so  much 
subdued  by  an  untoward  event.  His 
thoughts  were  employed  in  accounting  for 
the  silence  of  his  friends.  He  was  seized 
with  the  torments  of  jealousy,  and  suspect- 
ed nothing  less  than  the  infidelity  of  her  to 
whom  he  had  devoted  his  heart.  The  si- 
lence must  have  been  concerted.  Her  sick- 
ness, or  absence,  or  death,  would  have  in- 
creased the  certainty  of  some  one's  having 
written.  No  supposition  could  be  formed 
hut  that  his  mistress  had  grown  indifferent, 
or  that  she  had  transferred  her  affections  to 
another.  The  miscarriage  of  a  letter  was 
hardly  within  the  reach  of  possibility. — 
From  Leipsig  to  Hamburgh,  and  from 
Hamburgh  hither,  the  conveyance  was  ex- 
posed to  no  hazard. 

4  He  had  been  so  long  detained  in  Ameri- 
ca chiefly  in  consequence  of  Wieland's 
aversion  to  the  scheme  which  he  proposed. 
He  now  became  more  impatient  than  ever 
to  return  to  Europe.  When  he  reflected 
that,  by  his  delays,  he  had  probably  for- 
feited the  affections  of  his  mistress,  his  sen- 
sations amounted  to  agony.  It  only  re- 
mained, by  his  speedy  departure,  to  repair, 
if  possible,  or  prevent  so  intolerable  an  evil. 
Already  he  had  half  resolved  to  embark  in 
this  very  ship,  which,  he  was  informed, 
would  set  out  in  a  few  weeks  on  her  return. 

Meanwhile  Jie  determined  to  make  a 
new  attempt  to  shake  the  resolution  of 
Wieland.  The  evening  was  somewhat  ad- 
vanced when  he  invited  the  latter  to  walk 
abroad  with  him.  The  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted, and  they  left  Catherine,  Louisa,  and 
me,  to  amuse  ourselves  by  the  best  means 
in  our  power.  During  this  walk,  Pleyel 
renewed  the  subject  that  was  nearest  his 
heart.  He  re-urged  all  his  former  argu- 
ments, and  placed  them  iu  more  forcible 
lights. 

They  promised  to  return  shortly;  but 
hour  after  hour  passed,  and  they  made  not 
their  appearance.  Engaged  in  sprightly 
conversation,  it  was  not  till  the  clock  struck 
Iwelve  that  we  were  reminded  of  die  lapse 


of  time.  The  absence  of  our  friends  ex- 
cited some  uneasy  apprehensions.  We 
were  expressing  our  fears,  and  comparing 
our  conjectures  as  to  what  might  be  the 
cause,  when  they  entered  together.  There 
were  indications  in  their  countenance*  that 
struck  me  mute.  These  were  unnoticed  by 
Catherine,  who  was  eager  to  express  her 
surprize  and  curiosity  at  the  length  of  their 
walk.  As  tljey  listened  to  her,  I  remarked 
that  their  surprize  was  not  less  than  ours. 
They  gazed  in  silence  on  each  other,  and 
on  her.  I  watched  their  looks,  but  could 
not  understand  the  emotions  that  were  writ- 
ten in  them. 

These  Appearances  diverted  Catherine's 
inquiries  into  a  new  channel.  What  did 
they  mean,  she  asked,  by  their  silence,  and 
by  their  thus  gazing  wildly  at  each  other, 
and  at  her  ?  Pleyel  profited  by  this  hint, 
and  assuming  an  air  of  indifference,  framed 
some  trifling  excuse,  at  the  same  time  dart- 
ing significant  glances  at  Wieland,  as  if  to 
caution  him  against  disclosing  the  truth. — 
My  brother  said  nothing,  but  delivered 
himself  up  to  meditation.  I  likewise  was 
silent,  but  burned  with  impatience  to  fathom 
this  mystery.  Presently  my  brother  and 
his  wife,  and  Louisa,  returned  home.— 
Pleyel  proposed,  of  his  own  accord,  to  be 
my  guest  for  the  night.  This  circumstance, 
in  addition  to  those  which  preceded,  gave 
new  edge  to  my  wonder. 

As  soon  as  we  were  left  alone,  Pleyel's 
countenance  assumed  an  air  of  seriousness, 
aud  even  consternation,  which  I  had  never 
before  beheld  in  him.  The  steps  with 
which  he  measured  the  floor,  betokened  the 
trouble  of  his  thoughts.  My  inquiries  were 
suspended  by  the  hope  that  he  would  give 
me  the  information  that  I  wanted  without 
the  importunity  of  questions.  I  waited 
some  time,  but  the  confusion  of  his  thoughts 
appeared  in  no  degree  to  abate.  At  length 
1  mentioned  the  apprehensions  which  their 
unusual  absence  had  occasioned,  aud  which 
were  increased  by  their  behaviour  since 
their  return,  and  solicited  an  explanation. 
He  stopped  when  I  began  to  speak,  and 
looked  steadfastly  at  me.  When  I  had 
done,  he  said  to  me,  in  a  tone  which  faul- 
tered  through  the  vehemence  of  his  emo- 
tions, "  How  were  you  employed  during 
our  absence  ?"  "  In  turning  over  the  Del- 
la  Crusca  dictionary,  and  talking  on  differ- 
ent subjects;  but  just  before  your  entrance, 
we  were  tormenting  ourselves  with  omens 
and  prognostics  relative  to  your  absence." 


u  Catherine  was  with  you  the  whole  time.?" 
"  Yes,"  «  But  are  you  sure?"  "  Most 
sure.  She  was  not  absent  a  moment." — 
He  stood  for  a  time,  as  if  to  assure  himself 
of  -iny  sincerity*  Then,  clenching  his 
bands,  and  wildly  lifting  them  above  his 
head,  "  Lo !"  cried  he,  "  I  have  news  t* 
tell  yon.  The  Baroness  de  Stolberg  is 
dead?" 

This  was  her  whom  he  loved.  I  was 
not  surprised  at  the  agitations  which  he 
betrayed.  "  But  how  was  the  information 
procured?  How  was  the  truth  of  this 
news  connected  with  the  circumstance  of 
Catherine's  remaining  in  our  company  ?" 
He  was  for  some  time  inattentive  to  my 
questions.  When  he  spoke,  it  seemed 
merely  a  continuation  of  the  reverie  into 
which  he  had  been  plunged. 

"  And  yet  it  might  be  a  mere  deception. 
But  could  both  of  us  in  that  case  have  been 
deceived  ?  A  rare  and  prodigious  coinci- 
dence !  Barely  not  impossible.  And  yet, 
if  the  accent  be  oracular — Theresa  is  dead. 
No,  no,"  continued  he,  covering  his  face 
with  his  hands,  and  in  a  tone  half  broken 
into  sobs,  "  1  cannot  believe  it.  She  has 
not  written,  but  if  she  were  dead  the  faith- 
ful Bertram!  would  have  given  me  the  ear- 
liest information.  And  yet,  if  he  knew  bisr 
master,  he  must  have  easily  guessed  at  the 
effect  of  such  tidings.  In  pity  to  me  he 
was  silent." 

"  Clara,  forgive  me;  to  you,  this  beha- 
viour is  mysterious.  I  will  explain  as  well 
as  I  am  able.  But  say  not  a  word  to  Ca- 
therine. Her  strength  of  mind  is  inferior 
to  your's.  She  will,  besides,  have  more 
reason  to  be  startled.  She  is  Wieland's 
angel." 

Pleyel  proceeded  to  inform  me,  for  the 
first  time,  of  the  scheme  which  he  had 
pressed,  with  so  much  earnestness,  on  my 
brother.  He  enumerated  the  objections 
which  had  been  made,  and  the  industry 
with  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  confute 
them.  He  mentioned  the  effect  upon  his 
resolutions  produced  by  the  failure  of  a 
letter.  "  During  our  late  walk,"  continued 
he,  "  I  introduced  the  subject  that  was 
nearest  my  heart.  I  re-urged  all  my  former 
arguments,  and  placed  them  in  more  forci- 
ble lights.  Wieland  was  still  refractory. 
He  expatiated  on  the  perils  of  wealth  and 
power,  on  the  sacredness  of  conjugal  and 
parental  duties,  aud  the  happiness  of  me- 
diocrity. 

"  No  wonder  that  the  time  passed,  uo- 
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perceived,  away.  Our  whole  souls  were 
engaged  in  this  cause.  Several  times  we 
came  to  the  foot  of  the  rock ;  as  soon  as 
We  perceived  it,  we  changed  our  course, 
but  never  failed  to  terminate  our  circuitous 
and  devious  ramble  at  this  spot.  At  length 
your  brother  observed,  (  We  seem  to  be 
led  hither  by  a  kind  of  fatality.  Since  we 
are  so  near,  let  us  ascend  and  rest  ourselves 
a  while.  If  you  are  not  weary  of  this  ar- 
gument we  will  resume  it  there.5 
(To  be  continued.) 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

ADVICE  TO  MARRIED  LADIES. 

V*  _-  dare  jura  moritas."    Hor.  ars.  poet.  v.  398. 
(  Concluded  from  page  29.) 

Her  good  sense  readily  instructed  her, 
that  a  silent  example,  and  an  easy  unre- 
pining  behaviour,  will  always  be  more  per- 
suasive than  the  severity  of  lectures  and 
admonitions ;  and  that  there  is  so  much 
pride  interwoven  in  the  make  of  human 
nature,  that  an  obstinate  man  must  only 
take  the  hint  from  another,  and  then  be 
left  to  advise  and  correct  himself.  Thus 
by  an  artful  train  of  management,  and  un- 
seen persuasions,  having  at  first  brought 
him  not  to  dislike,  and  at  length  to  be  pleas- 
ed with,  that  which  otherwise  he  would 
not  have  borne  to  hear  of,  she  then  knew 
how  to  press  and  secure  this  advantage,  by 
approving  it  as  his  thought,  and  seconding 
it  as  his  proposal.  By  this  means  she  has 
gained  an  interest  in  some  of  his  leading 
passions,  and  made  them  accessary  to  his 
reformation. 

3.  Intoxication. — The  same  mildness 
and  submission  is  proper  to  be  observed 
in  case  your  husband  should  be  too  fond  of 
liquor.  To  oppose  a  drunkard  is  to  op- 
pose a  mad  mail,  or  to  raise  a  storm  in  order 
to  smooth  the  surface  of  a  rapid  tide*  A 
recourse  to  drinking  is  too  often  the  fatal 
remedy  of  conjugal  dissections.  If  a  wife 
behaves  ill  to  a  man  of  sensibility,  he  quits 
his  house  for  the  sake  of  tranquillity,  and 
very  frequently  resorts  to  intemperance  to 
drown  the  keenness  of  his  reflections.  ,To 
treat  hira,  tlieiefore,  with  harsh  language, 
and  greet  his  return  home  with  sullen  looks 
and  froward  behaviour,  is  to  make  that  a 
necessity  which  would  otherwise  be  only  a 
reclaimable  habit.  A  wife  should  rather 
suffer  his  impertinences  with  a  smile,  than 
provoke  his  ungovernable  rage  by  an  un- 


kind reception ;   because  he  may  be  Tcd> 
but  will  not  be  driven. 

I  shall  here  only  prescribe  the  means  of 
curing  this  vice,  which  was  used  with  suc- 
cess by  a  lady,  which  I  have  read  of  some- 
where. This  lady  was  famous  for  scold- 
ing her  husband  whenever  he  came  home 
in  liquor,  which  was  not  seldom  5  and  on 
her  communicating  to  a  friend  her  wishes 
of  reclaiming  him,  was  advised  to  hold  in  j 
her  mouth  a  large  spoonful  of  the  water  of  j 
a  certain  spring,  as  soon  as  ever  she  saw 
her  husband  intoxicated,  and  there  to  keep 
it  for  an  hour  or  two.  She  practised  this 
advice ;  her  husband  was  cured  of  drink- 
ing and  she  of  scolding.  When,  on  thank- 
ing her  friend  for  discovering  to  her  the 
secret  virtue  of  the  water,  she  was  inform- 
ed, that  any  other  water  would  have  done 
equally  well;  that  its  virtue  consisted  in 
keeping  her  silent,  and  that  alone  had 
wrought  the  cure. 

4.  Ill-nature. — There  is  such  a  similar- 
ity in  the  management  of  these  bad  dispo- 
sitions, that  I  am  inclined  to  think  who- 
ever adopts  one,  will  be  sufficiently  quali- 
fied to  give  a  favourable  turn  to  any  disa- 
greeableness  she  may  meet  with  in  her  hus- 
band's temper.  A  gentle  sweetness  of  dis* 
position  in  the  wife  will  ever  prevail  more 
than  all  the  violent  shrews  and  noisy  ter- 
magants in  Christendom*  Let  us  suppose 
an  ill-natured,  morose,  sullen  husband  be 
your  misfortune.  In  this  case,  be  very 
careful  to  avoid  saying  or  doing  any  thing 
that  may  excite  that  gloomy  sourness ;  and 
if  the  foul  fiend  already  rage  in  his  breast, 
though  raised  by  other  means,  endeavour 
by  all  the  gentlest,  sweetest  motives  you 
can  devise,  to  soften  the  savage  rigour  of 
the  tyrant.  You  will  easily  discover  the 
tenderest  part  of  the  wound,  and  it  will  be 
unpardonable  in  you  to  touch  it  in  the 
slightest  manner.  When  the  mind  is  sore, 
every  thing  is  apt  to  gall  it.  The  most 
skilful  surgeon  must  not  presume  to  search 
it,  much  less  will  it  bear  the  rough  hand 
that  chafed  it.  Let  nature  have  its  course, 
and  the  black  humour  will  work  out. — 
Then,  indeed,  a  healing  balsam  may  be  of 
service,  though  a  sharp  tincture  would  make 
the  wound  bleed  afresh.  If,  then,  your 
husband  be  peevish  and  morose,  be  you 
vigilantly  attentive  and  pleasingly  submis- 
sive; if  he  be  sullen,  let  a  pensive  silence, 
and  an  anxious  concern,  express  an  uneasi- 
ness at  his  change  of  temper. 

5*  Anger*— Our  rule  still  holds  good 


with  respect  to  a  passionate  husband ;  and 
indeed  this  character  is  much  more  tolera- 
ble than  the  preceding*  A  man  of  this 
complexion  is  as  often  pleased  without  rea- 
son, as  he  is  angry  without  cause.  If  you 
only  let  him  have  his  way,  in  half  ah  hour 
the  raging  madman  will  be  converted  into 
the  most  complaisant,  good-natured  thing 
imaginable.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  is  apt  to 
rip  open  old  wounds  in  the  height  of  \\\s 
fury,  and  utter  most  provoking  and  aggra- 
vating things ;  but  then  he  apologizes  most 
politely  for  them  afterwards,  and  declares  ' 
that  he  meant  nothing  by  what  his  passion 
urged  him  to  say.  Thus  far  he  sins  iu  a 
storm,  and  repents  in  a  calm. 

"  Our  passions  gone,  and  reason  on  bcr  throne} 
Amaz'd  we  see  the  mischiefs  we  have  done. 
After  a  storm,  and  when  the  winds  are  laid, 
The  calm  sea  wonders  at  the  wrecks  it  made." 

But  the  rage  of  a  passionate  husband 
often  subjects  him  to  inconveniences,  espe* 
cially  when  it  is  directed  to  those  who  arc 
not  inclined  to  accept  of  his  submission. 
The  duty  of  the  wife,  perhaps,  may  be 
learned  from  the  conduct  of  the  lovely 
Laura  towards  her  beloved  Edwin. 

Edwin  is  a  gentleman  of  capital  fortune, 
genteel  in  person,  polite  in  address,  accom- 
plished in  manners,  open  and  generous  in 
disposition ;  his  heart  feels  for  the  distress- 
es of  others ;  he  rewards  merit  with  a  libe- 
ral hand  :  he  makes  the  strictest  honour 
the  rule  of  all  his  actions ;  nor  would  he  do 
a  mean  one  to  save  a  thousand  dollars. — » 
Yet,  with  all  these  virtues,  he  is  subject  to 
such  violence  of  passion,  that  he  ingenuous- 
ly acknowledges,  there  is  scarce  a  week 
passes  but  he  does  or  says  something  that 
he  is  afterwards  sorry  for.  Notwithstand- 
ing which,  from  the  sweetness  of  Laura's 
disposition,  they  are  the  most  perfect  pat- 
tern of  conjugal  felicity  I  ever  met  with. 
Sometimes  Laura  has  mentioned4 her  inten- 
tions of  paying  an  afternoon's  visit,  before 
she  has  observed  that  something  has  ruffled 
Edwin's  temper,  when  his  reply,  that  he 
shall  drink  tea  at  home,  is  a  sufficient  pre-  ' 
vention ;  her  answer  (with  the  greatest 
cheerfulness)  is,  very  well,  my  deary  I  shall 
make  tea  for  you.  When  he  is  angry,  she 
says  nothing,  lest  she  should  say  something 
amiss.  Every  thing  that  may  occasion  his 
anger  she  assiduously  endeavours  to 're* 
move.  If  any  of  the  servants  have  c<5in- 
mitted  a  fauh  she  hides  it  from  him,  know- 
ing how  easily  he  is  inflamed,  nnd  how  Un- 
governable is  his  passion.      From  such 
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sweet  attention,  such  endearing  deport- 
ment, she  has  so  far  wrought  upon  the 
mind  of  Edwin,  that  if  any  sudden  acci- 
dent has  thrown  him  into  a  passion  before 
her,  he  immediately  retires,  lest  it  should 
be  painful  to  the  amiable  woman.  Hence 
their  house  is  a  scene  of  bliss,  rarely  to  be 
met  with,  and  themselves  as  rare  an  in- 
stance of  the  purest  affection. 

6.  Jealousy. — The  last  character  which 
I  shall  introduce  is  the  jealous  husband. — 
I  would  premise,  that,  although  love  is  not 
heightened  by  jealousy,  yet  that  it  may  not 
be  prejudicial  to  the  most  ardent  affection, 
to  have  now  and  then  a  small  mixture  of 
disquietude.  Uninterrupted  fondness  would 
grow  into  a  habit,  and  be  known  only  by 
the  name:  here  jealousy,  as  it  generally 
proceeds  from  the  force  of  affection,  would 
be  an  excellent  mouitor  to  the  wife,  to  re- 
double her  affections  to  the  man  whose  un- 
just surmises  are  the  effect  of  his  love,  and 
who  would  be  doubly  enamoured  to  observe 
that  pleasing  solicitude,  which  a  virtuous 
woman  must  discover  in  her  endeavours  to 
wipe  off  so  sad  a  stain.  To  be  careless  of 
undeceiving  him,  because  you  may  really 
be  innocent,  is  a  certain  way  to  confirm  his 
suspicions,  and  totally  estrange  his  affec- 
tions. Every  cause  of  complaint  should 
be  removed,  every  suspected  action  should 
be  laid  open  to  him,  and  submitted  to  his 
strictest  scrutiny;  every  thing  that  bears 
the  shadow  of  displeasing  him  in  so  tender 
a  matter,  should  be  given  up.  A  soul  tor 
tured  with  jealousy  should  be  cured  with 
the  softest  lenitives;  corrosive  medicines 
would  irritate  to  ihadness,  and  exclude  all 
hopes  of  cure.  The  repose  of  the  husband 
and  the  honour  of  the  wife,  are  equally  in- 
terested in  removing  the  imputation.  The 
pride  of  the  wife,  from  the  consciousness 
of  her  innocence,  may  be  the  means  of 
raining  her  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  the 
-world,  and  fixing  a  lasting  stigma  on  her 
innocent  children.  Nay,  this  haughtiness 
ef  heart  too  often,  from  a  spirit  of  revenge, 
peculiar  to  pride,  prompts  her  to  the  abso- 
lute commission  of  what  was  before  only 
\  suspected,  and  plunges  her  into  all  the  hor- 
rors of  infamy  and  guilt. 

I  shall  conclude  by  advising  you,  what- 
ever disappoints  or  troubles  you  may  meet 
with  in  the  nuptual  state,  never  to  declare 
to  the  world  your  sufferings.  Such  a  con- 
duct can  be  of  no  service;  but  it  may  do 
you  an  injury.  You  will  be  pitied  by  some, 
made  abject  by  others;    but  assisted  by 


none.  If  you  cannot  remedy  your  own 
misfortunes,  never  hope  for  it  in  others,  but 
suffer  in  private,  and  wait  with  a  becoming 
fortitude  for  better  times. 

JEGIDIUS. 


HISTORY  OF  MARIA  MARCHMOST. 

Maria  Marchmont  was  a  fine  girl,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word ;  the  symmetry 
of  her  shape,  her  fine  eyes,  musical  voice, 
and  above  all,  the  pleasing  'smile  she  al- 
ways wore,  which  indicated  the  greatest 
good  nature,  inspired  every  one  at  first 
sight  with  an  involuntary  prepossession  in 
her  favour.  She  lived  with  an  uncle  and 
guardian,  a  Mr.  Bowman,  who  doated  on 
her,  and  who  had  spared  no  pains  to  ren- 
der the  fair  Maria  as  complete  as  education 
could  make  her.  With  these  accomplish- 
ments, added  to  a  genteel  fortune,  we  may 
easily  suppose  she  did  not  want  for  suitors. 
Maria  had  too  much  sensibility  to  be  un- 
susceptible of  the  tender  passion ;  and  the 
number  of  novels  she  read  (of  which  she 
was  very  fond)  stamped  on  her  youthful 
breast  impressions  of  the  most  romantic 
kind.  She  carefully  sought  among  her  ad 
rouyrs  for  some  Sir  Harry  or  Sir  Charles, 
whom  our  modern  novels  are  never  with- 
out, and  with  whom  she  might  put  in  prac- 
tice some  of  the  pretty  inventions  which 
she  so  greatly  admired  in  those  polite  in- 
structors. However,  among  all  those  who 
solicited  her  hand,  she  could  find  none  who 
were  possessed  of  such  heroic  sentiments, 
as  to  carry  on  a  clandestine  courtship,  and 
steal  a  marriage  when  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  her  openly.  They  all 
threw  out  such  hints  about  fortune,  and  so 
forth,  as  disgusted  her  so  much,  that  though 
her  uncle  had  generously  given  her  free 
choice  of  a  husband,  and  though  several 
coronets  (some  temptation  to  a  girl  of  eigh- 
teen) had  enrolled  themselves  in  the  list  of 
her  admirers,  she  refused  e\ery  offer ;  and 
the  liberty  vested  in  her  of  choosing  for 
herself,  instead  of  giving  her  pleasure,  per- 
plexed her ;  it  was  too  much  in  the  com- 
mon way  to  suit  her  inclination.  Tired 
with  the  importunities  of  her  lovers,  she 
was  glad  when  the  season  invited  her  uncle 
to  Bath,  whither  she  accompanied  him. — 
All  Bath  resounded  with  her  praises;  co- 
pies of  verses,  and  acrostics,  sprung  up  like 
mushrooms ;  but  their  authors  had  the  mor 
tification  to  find  her  heart  proof  against 
them  all,  and  an  increase  of  her  vanity  the 
only  effect  they  produced.    She  was  termed 


the  fair  insensible:  but  a  Mr.  Bella  nay 
found  means  at  the  rooms  one  night,  to 
render  that  epithet  misplaced.  His  per- 
son was  elegant,  and  the  flattering  defe- 
rence he  paid  her,  attracted  her  notice. — 
From  the  moment  the  artful  Bellamy  per- 
oeived  he  was  noticed,  he  assumed  a  grave 
countenance;  an  expressive  sigh,  which 
now  and  then  escaped  him,  and  his  appa- 
rent absence  of  mind  raised  a  strange  per- 
turbation in  Maria's  breast.  He  was  of 
her  card  party ;  he  lost  deal,  revoked,  in 
short,  showed  every  sign  of  a  distracted 
mind.  A  kind  of  sympathy  operated  on 
her,  and  she  returned  him  sigh  for  sign. — 
In  fine,  she  pretended  illness,  and  gave  Bel* 
lamy  an  opportunity  of  accompanying  her 
home  in  her  carriage,  where  he  made  such 
good  use  of  his  disjointed  sentences,  that 
Maria  gave  him  leave  to  hope.  She  re- 
tired to  rest,  but  her  lover's  idea  haunted 
her  in  her  sleep.  In  the  morning  the  assi- 
duous Bellamy  waited  on  her,  (her  uncle 
was  out)  he  walked  into  the  parlour;  aud 
Maria,  having  set  off  her  charms  to  the 
best  advantage,  came  down  to  him.  He 
appeared  struck  with  her  appearance,  and 
it  was  some  time  before  he  could  recover 
himself  enough  to  "  hope  she  had  not 
caught  cold  the  preceding  evening. "  An 
interesting  conversation  ensued;  towards 
the  close  of  which  he  flung  himself  at  her 
feet,  and  professed  the  most  ardent  passion 
for  her.  Maria's  heart  danced  with  plea- 
sure at  the  sound,  yet  she  concealed  her 
transports.  He  told  her  he  was  unskilled 
in  the  business  of  love;  begged  an  excuse 
for  his  abruptness ;  and,  in  fiue,  got  her  to 
acknowledge  he  was  not  indifferent  to  iier. 
Qy  means  of  a  faithful  confidant,  the  lovers 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  each 
other.  Maria  thought  herself  completely 
happy,  as  Bellamy  seemed  to  possess  those 
exalted  sentiments  which  she  bad  long 
sought  for  in  vain  in  a  lover.  She  care* 
fully  studied  to  conceal  her  sentiments  from 
Mr.  Bowman ;  but  envy  counteracted  her 
endeavours,  and  her  rivals  whispered  in 
his  ear,  that  his  niece  was  forming  an  im- 
prudent connexion  with  a  man  whose  fami- 
ly, fortune,  and  situation,  were  entirely  un- 
known. Alarmed  at  this  piece  of  intelli- 
gence, he  one  day  said  to  her,  "  My  dear 
Maria,  you  are  sensible  how  much  1  am 
interested  in  your  welfare,  and  how  far  I 
have  trusted  to  your  prudence  in  choosing 
a  partner  for  life.  Out  of  the  number  of 
your  lovers  I  could  fix  on  several  whose 
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character,  rank,  and  fortune,  are  worthy  of 
your  acceptance,  and  eligible  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world ;  yet  from  a  conviction  how 
much  the  happiness  of  a  young  person  de- 
pends on  having  their  inclination  consulted 
in  marriage,  t  have  been  contented  to  fore- 
go the  authority  of  a  guardian,  or  even  of- 
fered a  sentiment  in  opposition  to  yours. 
Sorry  I  am  to  be  obliged  to  object  against 
your  proceedings,  if  what  I  have  beard  is 
true.     A  cloud  surrounds  Bellamy's  cha- 
racter which  must  be  dispelled,  ere  1  con- 
sent to  an  acquaintance,  which,  when  form- 
ed with  so  agreeable  a  young  fellow  as  him, 
may  produce  sentiments  of  the  most  tender 
kind.     I  expect  no  answer,  Maria,  your 
own  sense  will  suggest  the  proper  reflec- 
tions."    With  these  words  he  left  her. — 
Maria,  it  is  true,  was  a  little  surprised ;  but 
so  far  from  having  any  thoughts  of  retract- 
ing, it  inspired  her  with  the  most  favoura- 
ble idea  for  Bellamy.     She  now  fancied 
herself  a  real  heroine  of  romance  :  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  in  those  cases,  a  letter  was 
immediately  despalched  to   Bellamy,  ap- 
pointing an  interview,  which  took  place. 
He,  knowing  her  foible,  assured  her  she 
would  have  no  reason  to  repent  her  par- 
tiality for  him ;  that  his  father  was  a  per- 
son of  high  rank  and  fortune,  which  would 
come  to  him  immediately  on  his  decease  : 
but  that  his  birth  was  concealed  for  par- 
ticular reasons.     This  was  touching  the 
right  string;    Maria   began  to  fancy  he 
might  be  some  prince  in  disguise;  it  fired 
her  romantic  imagination,  and  she  opened 
.her  heart  to  him.     She  told  him  frankly 
what  had  passed  between  her  uncle  and 
herself;  that  her  fortune  was  in  her  own 
hands ;  and  that,  in  fine,  she  placed  such  a 
confidence  in  him,  that  she  was  ready  to  go 
off  with  him  to  Scotland  the  next  day. — 
Bellamy  was  transported  at  the  news  ;  he 
seemed  almost  frantic  with  joy ;  but  it  was 
soon  interrupted  by  a  knocking  at  the  door, 
Bellamy  retreated  down  a  pair  of  back- 
stairs ;  and  Mr.  Bowman,  on  his  entrance, 
acquainted  his  niece,  that  ^e  was  imme- 
diately summoned  to  London  on  indispen- 
sable business;  that  she,  therefore,  must 
prepare  for  the  journey,  which  she  must 
take  in  two  hours.     This  was  a  dagger  to 
Maria's  heart.     She  endeavoured  to  have 
an  interview  with  her  lover,  but  was  too 
close  watched ;  she  had  only  time  to  tell 
bim  in  a  laconic  billet,  that  their  scheme 
v*s  rendered  abortive.     At  twelve  o'clock 
at  night  Mr.  Bowman  and  his  fair  ward 


left  Bath.  Before  they  had  travelled  ten 
miles,  the  carriage  was  stopt  by  a  single  f 
highwayman,  genteelly  dressed,  and  well 
mounted  with  a  mask.'  He  demanded 
their  money,  and  the  servant,. who  rode 
behind,  and  who  was  armed,  telling  him 
they  should  not  be  robbed,  he  discharged 
a  pist61  at  the  faithful  domestic,  who  re- 
turned the  fire.  The  whole  contents  of 
the  blunderbuss  lodged  in  the  unhappy 
youth's  body.  He  fell,  groaned,  and  died. 
The  discharge  of  the  fire-arms  alarmed  the 
neighbourhood,  and  on  the  couutry  people 
coming  with  lights,  they  began  to  examine 
the  body.  Maria,  till  now  half  dead  with 
fear,  taking  courage  at  seeing  so  many  peo- 
ple, lifted  up  her  eyes,  and  casting  them 
on  the  dead  man's  face,  perceived  it  was 
Bellamy.  She  shrieked  and  swooned. — 
When  she  came  to  herself,  shame  succeed- 
ed to  grief  and  surprise  :  she  hardly  dared 
look  Mr.  Bowman  in  the  face ;  and  trem- 
bled to  think  on  the  danger  she  had  es- 
caped. Her  uncle  was  too  generous  to 
upbraid  her  with  her  fault,  as  he  hoped  her 
good  sense  would  lead  her  to  profit  by  ex- 
perience. He  was  not  deceived;  she 
shuddered  on  reflecting  how  near  she  was 
being  united  for  life  with  an  outcast  of  so- 
ciety; and  felt  the  greatest  detestation  for 
books,  which  inspired  sentiments  so  dan- 
gerous to  young  minds,  and  from  the  bad 
effects  of  which  nothing  but  a  miracle  could 
have  saved  her.  She  confessed  her  re- 
pentance to  her  uncle,  and  to  evince  the 
sincerity  of  it,  soon  after  married  an  amia- 
ble young  roan  of  Mr.  Bowman's  recom- 
mendation, who,  without  dignifying  her 
with  the  titles  of  angel  or  goddess,  gave 
her  a  just  claim  to  that  of  a  happy  woman. 


EXTRAORDINARY  ADVENTURE. 

From  Thomas*  Travels  in  the  Western  Country. 

The  following  Anecdote,  is  extracted 
from  a  Review  of  Thomas'  Travels  in  the 
Western  Review,  for  October,  published 
in  Lexington,  Kentucky.  It  is  a  work  of 
great  merit,  and  of  increasing  reputation, 
and  its  strictures  on  the  book  we  have  men- 
tioned, are  very  judicious  and  temperate. 
It  is  something  singular  that  a  place,  but  a 
few  years  since,  uninhabited  by  a  single 
civilized  being,  should  be  one  of  the  first 
to  take  the  lead  in  literature,  and  rank  far 
above  our  great  city,  in  what  constitutes 
the  chief  glory  of  a  nation,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  what  we  esteem  the  great  bul- 


wark of  our  republic.  The  reviews  are  all 
original,  and  it  appears  on  the  first  of  every 
month. 

"  In  the  course  of  his  narrative,  which' 
is  given  in  the  form  of  a  diary,  he  intro- 
duces several  interesting  anecdotes,  illus- 
trative of  the  perils  attending  the  first  set- 
tlement of  a  new  country,  and  the  heroism 
displayed  by  the  early  emigrants  to  the 
wilds  of  the  west.  Even  within  a  few 
years,  especially  during  the  late  war  witb 
England,  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontier  set- 
tlements were  exposed  to  great  danger  from 
savage  hostility,  and  some  instances  are  re- 
corded of  almost  miraculous  preservation, 
from  the  most  imminent  hazard. 

"  '  The  case  of  one  young  man  is  too 
extraordinary  to  be  omitted.  Riding  out 
to  hunt  cattle,  he  passed  near  Indians  in 
ambush,  who  shot  him  through  the  body, 
and  he  fell  from  bis  horse.  As  the  sava- 
ges advanced  to  scalp  him,  he  recovered 
from  the  shock  ;  ran  with  his  utmost  speed, 
warmly  pursued ;  and,  in  the  moment  of 
extremity  when  his  strength  and  breath 
failed  him,  his  horse,  which  had  loitered 
behind,  came  up  on  full  gallop,  and  allowed 
him  to  remount.  He  effected  his  escape, 
recovered  from  his  wound,  and  is  now  liv- 
ing.'" 


CARDINAL  DE  LUYNES. 
The  pride  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  France, 
appears  by  the  following  anecdote: — M. 
de  Conflans  joked  with  the  Cardinal  de 
Luynes,  because  he  had  a  chevalier  of  the 
order  of  St.  Louis,  for  his  train-bearer.— 
The  proud  prelate  replied,  that  he  always 
had  one  for  this  purpose ;  and  the  prede- 
cessor of  this  Chevalier  bore  the  name  and 
arms  of  the  -Conflans.  It  is  a  long  while, 
answered  the  Marquis,  since-many  unfor- 
tunate gentlemen  in  my  family  have  been 
reduced  a  tirer  le  liable  par  la  queue  ;  * 
Gallic  proverb  to  express  extreme  misery. 
His  eminence  was  so  confused  at  this  live- 
ly reprimand,  that  he  retired  in  haste,  and 
made  the  Duchess  of  Cbevereux,  at  whose 
bouse  he  was,  promise  not  to  receive  any 
more,  a  man  of  wit  who  did  not  respect  a 
Cardinal. 

A  conceited  young  man  asking  Foote 
what  apology  he  should  make  for  not  be- 
ing one  of  a  party  the  day  before,  to  which 
he  had  a  card  of  invitation :  '  Oh,  my  dear 
Sir !'  replied  the  wit;  '  say  nothing  about 
it :  you  were  never  missed.' 
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ANECDOTES. 

Ferdusi — At  the  close  of  the  tenth,  and 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  centuries,  Mah- 
mud reigned  in  the  city  of  Gazna :  he  Was 
supreme  ruler  of  Za  blest  an,  and  part  of 
Khorasan,  and  had  penetrated  very  far  in- 
to India,  where  by  this  time  the  religion 
and  language  of  the  Arabs  and  Persians 
had  begun  to-prevaiL  Several  poets  were 
entertained  in  tlie  palace  of  this  monarch, 
among  whom  was  Ferdusi,  a  native  of  Tus, 
or  Meshed.  This  most  learned  man,  hap- 
pening to  find  a  copy  of  famous  old  Persian 
history,  read  with  eagerness,  and  found  it 
involved  in  fables,  but  bearing  the  marks 
of  high  antiquity :  the  most  ancient  part 
of  it,  and  principally  the  war  of  Asrasiab 
end  Kosru,  or  Cyrus,  seemed  to  afford  an 
excellent  subject  for  an  heroic  poem,  which 
he  accordingly  began  to  compose.  Some 
of  his  episodes  and  descriptions  were  shown 
to  the  Sultan,  who  commended  them  ex- 
ceedingly, and  ordered  him  to  comprise  the 
whole  History  of  Persia  in  a  series  of  epic 
poems.  The  poet  obeyed;  and,  after  the 
happiest  exertion  of  his  fancy  and  art,  for 
near  thirty  years,  he  finished  his  work, 
which  contained  sixty  thousand  couplets  in 
rhyme,  all  highly  polished*,  with  the  spirit 
of  our  Dry  den,  and  the  sweetness  of  Pope. 
He  presented  an  elegant  transcript  of  his 
book  to  Mahmud,  who  coldly  applauded 
his  diligence,  aud  dismissed  him.  Many 
months  elapsed,  Ferdusi  heard  no  more  of 
his  work :  he  then  took  occasion  to  remind 
the  king  of  it  by  some  little  epigrams,  which 
lie  contrived  to  let  fall  in  the  palace;  but, 
where  an  epic  poem  had  failed,  what  effect 
could  be  expected  from  an  epigram  ?  'At 
length  the  reward  came ;  which  consisted 
only  of  as  many  small  pieces  of  money,  as 
there  were  couplets  in  the  volume.  The 
high-minded  poet  could  not  brook  this  in- 
sult :  he  retired  to  his  closet  with  bitter- 
ness in  his  heart ;  where  he  wrote  a  most 
noble  and  animated  invective  against  the 
Sultan,  which  he  sealed  up,  and  delivered 
to  a  courtier,  who,  as  he  had  reason  to  sus- 
pect, was  his  greatest  enemy,  assuring  him, 
that  it  was  a  diverting  tale,  and  requesting 
him  to  give  it  to  Mahmud,  when  any  affair 
of  state  or  ba^  success  in  war  should  make 
him  more  uneasy  and  splenetic  than  usual. 
Having  thus  given  vent  to  his  just  indigna- 
tion, he  left  Gazna  in  the  night,  and  took 
refuge  in  Bagdad,  where  the  Caliph  pro- 
tected him  from  the  Sultan  of  Zabkstao, 


who  demanded  him  in  a  furious  and  mena- 
cing letter. 

The  work  of  Ferdusi  remains  entire,  a 
glorious  monument  of  Eastern  genius  and 
learning ;  which,  if  ever  it  should  be  gene- 
rally understood  in  its  original  language, 
will  contest  the  merit  of  invention  with 
Homer  himself,  whatever  be  thought  of  its 
subject,  or  the  arrangement  of  its  incidents. 

Thurisserus,  a  man  of  infinite  whim  and 
madness,  was  the  author  of  some  works 
which  sufficiently  prove  that  his  natural 
temper  was  not  much  to  be  relied  on.  The 
story  of  his  golden  nail  is  curious.  Having 
worked  away  his  fortune  in  alchymy,  and 
finding  his  schemes  vain,  he  had  a  mind  at 
ance  to  get  into  the  service  of  a  certain 
prince,  and  to  establish  a  character  of  him-  j 
self  to  all  the  world,  as  if  possessed  of  the 
grand  alchymical  secret.  To  this  purpose 
he  deolared,.that  he  had  found  out  a  liquor 
which  would  immediately  convert  all  me- 
tals plunged  into  it  into  gold.  The  prince, 
the  nobility  of  the  place,  and  all  the  litera- 
ti, were  invited  to  see  the  experiment  5  and 
the  cliymist  having  prepared  a  large  nail, 
the  half  of  which  was  iron,  and  the  other 
half  gold,  well  joined  together,  he  coated 
over  the  gold  part  with  a  tbin  crust  of  iron, 
which  he  joined  so  nicely  to  the  rest  of  the 
iron,  that  no  eye  could  discover  the  fallacy. 
Having  this  ready,  he  placed  his  vessel  of 
liquor  on  the  table,  which  was  no  other  than 
common  aqua  fortis.  Then  sending  a  ser* 
vant  to  a  shop  for  some  nails  of  the  same 
kind,  he,  by  an  easy  piece  of  legerdemain, 
when  he  had  desired  the  company  to  ex- 
amine them,  and  see  that  they  were  real 
nails,  took  out  his  own,  and  after  taming  it 
about  before  the  company,  plunged  it  half 
way  into  the  liquor :  a  hissing  and  bubbling 
noise  arose,  and  the  aqua  fart  is  immediate- 
ly dissolved,  and  washed  off  the  iron  coat, 
and  the  gold  appeared.  The  nail  was 
handed  round  to  all  the  company,  and  final- 
ly delivered  to  the  prince,  in  whose  cabinet 
it  now  remains.  The  gold-maker  was  de- 
sired to  dip  more  nails,  and  other  things ; 
but  be  immediately  threw  away  the  liquor, 
telling  them  they  had  seen  enough.  He 
was  made  happy  for  the  rest  of  his  life ;  but 
all  the  intreaties  in  the  world  could  never 
get  him  to  make  any  more  gold. 

The  generality  of  men,  never  judge  of 
others,  but  by  their  reputation,  or  by  their 
fortune. 


A  remarkable  instance  of  temerity  in  <m 
English  Soldier. — George  Haslewood,  an 
English  soldier,  having  been  taken  in  com- 
pany with  twenty-three  Spaniards  by  prince 
Maurice,  it  was  determined  that  eight  of 
them  should  be  hanged,  in  requital  for  a 
like  sentence  that  had  been  made  by  Al- 
bert, the  Archduke,  upon  some  Holland- 
ers, and  that  it  should  be  decided  by  lot  on 
whom  the  punisment  should  fall.     The 
Englishman  happily  drew  his  deliverance ; 
but  one  Spaniard  expressed  great  reluc- 
tance and  terror  of  mind,  when  he  put  his 
hand  into  the  helmet  to  try  his  fate,  not  so 
much  in  fear  of  death,  as  an  antipathy  to 
such  an  unnatural  decision,  in  which  he 
might  make  his  own  destroy  himself,  and 
be  executed  for  the  guilt  of  others,  or  ac- 
quitted for  no  innocence  of  his  own.     The 
Englishman  consented  to  take  what  money 
he  had,  and  stand  to  the  chance  for  him. 
The  Judges  consented  also  to  this  request, 
as  that  of  a  fool  or  a  madman,  who  deserred 
not  the  life  he  had  so  providentially  obtain- 
ed.    Yet,  such  his  fortune  was,  that   he 
drew  himself  safe.     When  he  was  asked, 
why  he  would  put  his  life  in  such  danger 
again  for  the  safety  of  another,  and  after 
such  a  signal  escape,  so  presumptuously  to 
hazard  it  a  second  time  ?     Because,  set  id 
he,  I  thought  I  had  a  bargain  of  it;  for, 
considering  that  I  daily  expose  myself  for 
the  value  of  sixpence,  I  thought  I  might, 
with  much  more  reason,  venture  it  for 
twelve  crowns. 

The  Emperor  Paul,  when  one  day  tra- 
velling from  Tzarsko-selo  to  Gatshina,  of 
which  the  road  was  in  the  middle  of  a 
marshy    forest,   be    suddenly   recollected 
something,and  ordered  the  coachman  to  re- 
turn.   '  Presently,  your  Highness/  said  the 
coachman,  *  the  road  is  here  too  narrow.' 
*  How,  rascal,'  cried  Paul, s  won't  you  turn 
immediately  ?'     The  coachman,  instead  of 
answering,  hastened  to  a  spot  where  it  was 
possible  to  comply :  Paul,  however,  called 
to  his  equerry,  and  ordered  him  t6  arrest 
and  punish  the  rebellious  coachman.    The 
equerry  assured  him,  he  would  turn  in  a 
moment.    Paul  flew  into  a  passion  with  the 
equerry  also :  '  You  are  a  pitiful  scoundrel, 
like  himself,11  said  he,  *  let  him  overturn 
the  carriage,  let  him  break  my  neck,  but 
let  him  obey  me,  and  turn  the  instant  I 
command  him.'    During  the  dispute,  the 
coachman  succeeded  in  turning,  but  Paul 
had  him  chastised  on  the  spot. 
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POET  RY. 


FOR  THE  LADIES*  LITERARY  CABINET. 

TO  MY  FRIEND; 

rVho  said  he  believed  I  was  always  happy. 

No— thou  hast  wrong*d  me — I  can  feel, 
Though  I  have  learn'd  the  painful  art, 

Each  keen  sensation  to  conceal, 
And  smile  above  a  broken  heart. 

Aline  is  a  silent,  secret  grief. 
To  hearts  of  lighter  mould  unknown  .- 

It  asks  no  pity — sbuns  relief, 
Andy  in  my  bosom,  reigns  alone. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  bidden  wo 
That  scorns  the  channel  of  the  eyer 

Forbids  the  starting  drop  to  flow,  ' 
And  stifles  every  rising  sigh. 

Tet  not  to  desperation  driven, 

Nor  sinking  underneath  its  load, 
When  every  earthly  trust  is  riven, 

It  leads  the  wavering  heart  to  God.    N  . 

Had  not  "  his  word  been  my  delight" 
When  all  my  early  hopes  had  fled, 

O'erwbelm'd  in  sorrow's  rayless  night, 
My  soul  had  "  sunk  among  five  dead.'* 

Be  but  the  blest  assurance  mine, 
That,  when  this  dreary  night  is  past, 

The  dawn  of  bliss  shall  brightly  shine 
Upon  my  fainting  heart  at  last. 

Though  clouds  and  darkness  round  me  roll, 
My  thoughts  shall  rest  in  heavenly  peace, 

While  faith  shall  point  my  weary  soul 
To  dimes  where  pain  and  sorrow  cease. 

CAROLINE  MATILDA. 


TOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

TO  MISS  SARAH  L***S. 

Mulberry-street. 

Come  nearer  to  me,  Sarah,  dearest, 
Press  thy  balmy  lip  to  mine, 
S         And  I  will  swear  that  thou  art  fairest— 
That  1  will  worship  at  thy  shrine ; 

Let  thy  taper  arms  enfold  me ; 
Let  me  to  my  bosom  hold  thee, 
Until  our  hearts  responsive  swell, 
Yields  rapture's  zenith's  parallel. 

Close  to  thine  I'll  glue  my  lip, 
Hybla's  fabled  sweets  to  sip, 
Echoing  back  each  nectar'd  kiss> 
I'll  revel  in  ambrosial  bliss; 

And  still  I'll  swear  that  thou  art  dearest; 

Dearer  than  Potosi's  mine- 
That  to  my  heart  ihou'rt  ever  nearest— 

That  I  ever  will  be  thine. 

\he  thoughts  of  thee  my  bosom  cheereth 
On  life's  trouble-tossed  billow — 

When  wrinkled  care  each  fibre  searetb, 
Then  thy  breast  shall  be  my  pillow, 


On  it  I  will  intensely  gaze; 
Yet  mark  the  holy  beam  that  plays, 
Bright  as  the  fires  from  on  high— 
'Twos  Prometheus  lit  thine  eye. 

And  lovely  Venus  wept  to  see 
Those  glossy  locks,  when  gave  to  thee. 
And  true  will  be  this  beating  heart, 
Till  love  and  lire  at  once  shall  part. 

Then  clasp  me  closer,  Sarah,  dearest, 
To  that  snow-white  breast  of  thine; 

Still,  still  I'll  swear,  that  thou  art  fairest— 
u  That  he  who  made  thee  was  divine  i" 

S.  of  New-York. 

FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

TO  MATILDA. 

0!  let  me  ever  see  those  eyes, 

With  purest,  heartfelt  pleasure  beaming; 
And  joys,  succeeding  joys,  arise, 

Still  more  refin'd,  still  endless  seeming. 

May  time,  as  swift  he  speeds  bis  way, 
To  you,  ne'er  bring  one  cause  of  sorrow ; 

But,  though  you've  been  most  blest  to  day,  ^ 
May  you  be  happier  still  to-morrow. 

Thus  may  your  days  for  ever  glide, 
Each  one  more  blissful  than  the  other; 

And  happiness  your  steps  betide, 
Both  in  this  world,  and  another. 

ROSBERT. 


FOR  THE  LADIES*  LITERARY  CABINET. 

TO  A  FRIEND, 

On  his  departure  for  Europe. 

Go  visit  those  benighted  shores, 
Where  that  foul  demon,  Discord,  roars, 

Where  slavery  clanks  her  chains, 
How  often  wilt  thou  cast  thine  eyes, 
In  sorrow,  on  thy  native  skies, 

Where  happy  Freedom  reigns ! 

Go  view  those  paltry  trivial  things, 
The  pride-  of  courts,  the  pomp  of  kings, 

The  sceptre,  and  the  throne ! 
But  here  we  find  the  free-born  soul, 
That  frowns  and  spurn* such  base  control, 

And  kneels  to  Heaven  alone. 


Go  midst  the  painted  stews  of  vice, 
The  sordid  pleasures,  that  entice 

By  Fashion's  meteor  ray ; 
But  how  much  more  does  truth  allure. 
Our  manners  simple,  morals  pure, 

And  Heaven  illumes  the  way. 

O!  think  upon  thy  native  plains, 
Our  lovely  nymphs,  and  manly  swains, 

And  every  tender  tie ; 
Say,  wilt  thou  find  such  dear  delights, 
Such  tranquil  days,  such  cheerful  nights, 

Beneath  a  foreign  sky  ? 

Give  me  the  land  of  Freedom's  throne, 
Where  Perry  and  Decatur  shone, 

The  mansion  of  the  brave !  J 

Others  may  seek  another  sky; 
This  country  shall  to  me  supply 

A  cradle  and  a  grave. 

MARTIN. 


FOR  TUB  LADIES'  LITERARY  CAB1KXT. 

SUMMER  EVENING. 

Place— Sclieneeiady. 

'Twas  on  a  Summer's  day— in  pensive  mood, 
I  sat  reclining  on  those  verdant  banks, 
Along  which  flows  the  Mohawk's  silv'ry  stream. 
The  golden  sun  slow  sinking  from  my  view, 
(His  noon-day  splendour  lost)  now  tints  with  faint, 
But  with  the  tend 'rest  hues,  the  fields  around. 
The  dew-drops  blending  with  the  kindly  breeze, 
The  soft-blue  tincture  of  the  distant  hills 
That  lift  to  heaven  their  azure  heads  sublime. 
The  beauteous  hue  of  yonder  western  sky, 
And,  too,  the  stillness  of  this  lovely  scene, 
All  these  conspiring,  both  absorbs  my  thoughts,     ( 
And  fills  my  sou)  with  wonder  and  delight. 

Now  Phoebus'  seen  no  more — 'tis  darkness  all — 
And  Vesper,  o'er  the  arch'd  heavens,  has  spread 
Her  gloomy  mantle,  black  as  saMe  death  - 
And  here  and  there,  alternate,  wink  the  stars. 
At  length,  the  full-orb 'd  moon  pours  forth  her  light.. 
Steals  from  behind  a  dusky  cloud,  and  dark. 
That  long  had  hid  from  me  her  silv'ry  face. 
And  casts  her  image  on  the  limpid  stream 

That  glides  beneath  my  feet 

This  liquid  plain,  in  silent  majesty, 

The  aged  elm  reflects— it,  too,  receives, 

Upon  its  wat'ry  breast,  the  starry  host. 

But  quick  zephyrs  roughs  its  level  bed, 

And  then  the  moon's  pale  disk,  and  all  tne  star*, 

Swift,  to  and  fro,  in  sweet  confusion  run. 

Now,  solemn  stillness  holds  her  peaceful  sway ', 
Save  where  the  beetle  winds  bis  sullen  horn, 
Or  where  the  cricket  chirps  her  evening  lays, 
Or  where  the  hoarse-ton'd  frog  vociferates. 
These  with  continued,  sleep-invoking  strains, 
O'ercome  my  wakefulness — and,  as 
The  willing  infant  in  its  cradle  soft, 
Is  lull'd  to  sleep  by  music's  soothing  charms. 
So  gentle  winds  that  fan  with  breathing's  mild,. 
And  the  soft  murm'rings  of  this  winding  flood, 
In  downy  accents  call  my  soul  to  rest. 
And  Morpheus  sheds  his  sophorific  dews 
Around  my  weary  head. 

JEGIDIUS. 


.CONTEMPLATION  ON  A  SKULL, 

This  preacher  silent,  yet  sincere, 

Proclaims  mortality  to  man ; 
Thou,  like  this  emblem,  shall  appear, 

When  Time  hath  measur'd  out  thy  span. 

Here  once  was  fix'd  the  dimpled  cheek, 
And  from  this  shallow,  naked  crown, 

The  curling  honours,  long  and  sleek, 
Fell  light  and  negligently  down. 

This  part  once  fortify *d  the  brain, 

The  soul  of  sense  in  ages  fled ; 
From  whence  might  flow  the  raptur'd  strain^. 

Or  truths  by  sacred  science  bred. 

Here  hung  the  lips  that  once  could  smile,, 
And  here  were  fht'd  the  orbs  of  light;. 

Extinguish 'd  now,  corrupt  and  vile, 
Suffus'd  in  everlasting  night 

Behold  the  sockets  empty  space 
Affright  the  yet  perceiving  eye, 

And  spread  pale  horror  o'er  the  face 
On  ail  who  live,  alas !  to  die. 
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Here  yet  remain'd  expos'd  and  bare) 
By  dust  dispoil'd  of  earthly  hue ; 

loose  teeth  that  age  is  forc'd  to  spare. 
An  useless,  yellow,  mould'ring  few. 

Here  hung  the  wretch's  list'ning  ear 
That  fed  the  soul  with  sense  by  sound ) 

Here  the  loquacious  tongue,  and  here 
The  nose,  on  this  distorted  wound. 

These  all  had  converse  with  the  soul, 
Mysterious  work  of  heavenly  skill ! 

Clay  join'd  to  spirit  form'd  the  whole, 
An  J  quicken'd  lust  obey'd  the  will. 

God  call'd  the  life  he  lent  away, 
The  dust  return'd  from  whence  it  came ; 

The  spirit  left  the  stiffening  clay, 
And  death  dissolv'd  the  wond'rous  frame. 

This  once,  perhaps,  a  statesman's  schemes, 
Of  guilty  wealth  and  power  contain'd : 

Where  now  are  all  his  flattering  schemes, 
And  whose  the  mighty  sums  be  gain'd  ? 

Perhaps  with  cunning  quibbles  fitt'd, 
fTwas  once  a  lawyer's,  arch  and  dry ; 

To  obviate  ev'ry  claim,  though  skill'd, 
He  paid  one  debt,  decreed  to  die. 

Perhaps  some  haughty  beauty's  charms 
Adorn'd  this  bone  with  while  and  red; 

No  more  this  nymph  the  world  alarms, 
the  lily  and  the  rose  are  tied. 

Perhaps  some  former  Garrick  bore 
This  skull  aloft  with  graceful  pride ) 

Alas!  his  action  charms  no  more, 
That  once  had  force  to  wit  supply'd. 


What  cause  has  mortal  flesh  to  boast 
Of  transient  knowledge,  wealth  and 

All,  all  must  pass  this  dreary  road} 
And  all  are  nothing  in  an  hour. 

To  dust  and  silence,  cold  and  gloom* 
All  rest  in  one  obscure  abode ; 

The  dwelling  of  the  world,  the  tomb, 
The  end  of  life's  uncertain  road. 


Then  come,  Religion*  child  of  Truth, 
And  lead  me  through  this  vale  of  wo; 

Thou  staff  of  age,  thou  guide  of  youth, 
Ah !  sooth  the  pains  that  all  must  know. 

Sustain  me  in  the  mortal  hour, 
For  then  'tis  thine  alono  to  save ; 

Then  let  me  triumph  in  thy  power, 
K  joyful  vict'ry  o'er  the  grave. 


ODE, 
Presented  to  th*  St.  Andiews  Society,  Aov.  30th,  1820. 

Te  Scots!  wha'  roun'  your  annual  board, 

Mow  sit,  a  social  patriot  band, 
While  a'  your  thoughts  gang  owre  the  wave, 

To  revel  in  your  ain  dear  land ; 
While  ye  reca'  the  Wallace  wight, 

Or  hawthorn  in  the  evening  air, 
£r  dance  wi'  groups  in  pale  moonlight, 

O'  houcst  lads  an'  J  asses  fair ! 

While  ye  in  mem'ry'*  rapt Yous  dream, 
Revicit  fond  your  fathers'  names, 

To  list,  beside  the  Ingle's  gleam, 
The  auW-warld  tales  o'  grey  gude  dames ! 


While  ye,  by  Ayr's  immortal  bard, 
Are  led  her  banks  an'  braes  alarig ; 

Or  while  ye  stop  to  deck  his  tomb, 
An'  laud  him  wi'  his  ain  sweet  sang ; 

Oh !  some,  wha  ken  aold  Scotia  weel, 

Though  children  o'  the  distant  West, 
An'  mair  whase  blessed  infancy 

Was  piHow'd  on  her  bonnie  breast, 
Shall  join  ye  in  their  secret  hearts, 

To  roam  where  glory's  footstep  fa's. 
To  list  the  saft  yet  thrilling  airts, 

By  ancient  Roslyn's  sacred  wa's! 

Though reckletj  winter,  mir&an  hoar, 

May  blight  the  flowers  on  Yarrow  side ! 
Warm  love  an'  mem'ry  shall  restore 

Ilk  scene  that  hallows  Yarrow  tide ! 
Though  silent  'neath  the  midnight  air, 

The  glorious  Carrick  whimple  clear, 
The  patriot  still  shall  rouse  him  there — 

There  grasp  the  visionary  spear ! 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  9,  1820. 

LITERACY. 

Recently  published,  and  for  sale,  at  No.  2.  Dey- 
street,  Poems  and  Songs,  by  Robert  Tannahill, 
author  of  Jessie,  the  Flower  of  Dunblane,  fee. — Price, 
51,  fine  copies— 75  cts.  on  iuferior  paper. 

Also  a  few  copies  of  the  last  edition  of  Calvin's  Life 
and  Institutes,  elegantly  printed,  in  quarto. 

PAINTING. 

Young  ladies  who  have  commenced  learning  to 
paint  would  perhaps  derive  considerable  advantage 
in  colouring  engravings  after  a  copy.  A  gentleman 
has  left  a  considerable  number  at  our  office  for  the 
purpose  of  being  coloured ;  he  will  also  allow  some 
compensation.  Ladies  wbo  may  wish  the  employ- 
meat  will  please  call  at  No.  2  be) -street,  where 
the  patterns  may  be  seen. 

WORTHY  OF  IMITATION. 

At  a  respectable  grammar  school,  at  Walnut  Hill, 
Ohio,  each  male  pupil  is  furnished  with  a  lot  of  ground, 
which  he  cultivates  as  a  garden  in  the  hours  of  recess 
of  the  school.  The  committee  of  trustees  pro  tcm. 
the  superintendent  of  the  school,  and  the  parents  of 
the  children,  jointly  determine  the  quantity  and  situa- 
tion of  the  plat  for  each  scholar. 

Female  scholars  will  be  furnished  with  a  room  for 
the  cotton  and  woolen  wheel,  and  such  other  active 
employment  as  shall  be  agreed  on  as  above.  In  both 
cases  amusing  recreation  is  the  principal  object;  and 
for  ibis  purpose,  the  product  of  the  labour  of  each  pu- 
pil shall  be  his  or  bcr  own,  to  dispose  of,  at  his  or  her 
option,  with  the  advice  of  the  parents  and  teacher. 

A  superintendent  t>f  each  department  of  the  sexes, 
in  the  hours  Of  recess,  will  be  employed  by  tbo  trus- 
tees, and  under  the  general  superintendent  of  the 
(school. 

Itbica,  Nov.  29» 
The  Agricultural  Cattle  Show  and  Fair  was  held  in 
this  village  yesterday.  A  respectable  attendance— 
'  articles  exhibited,  not  numerous,  but  meritorious. — 
The  whole  exhibition  truly  gratifying,  and  holding 
forth  a  sure  promise  for  the  future.  We  have  not  yet 
been  favoured  with  the  official  report  of  the  premiums 
awarded. 


Extraordinary  Circumstance.— As  John  Cole,  for* 
merly  a  schoolmaster  of  Ftngrmghoe,  in  Essex,  wbo  hi 
now  in  the  66ih  year  of  his  age,  was  sitting  with  others 
in  a  field  belonging  to  Mr.  Elyah  Clark,  Tanner,  of 
that  parish,  and  viewing  the  late  eclipse  of  the  son 
with  his  right  eye,  he  being  stone  blind  of  the  left, 
partially  shaded  by  his  hand,  bis  left  eye  was  instant- 
ly restored  to  sight,  and  he  can  now  see  with  it  as  per* 
lectly  as  he  did  thirty  years  ago. 

Florence,  (A Jab.)  Nov.  11. 
Earthquake.— On  Thursday  last,  about  5  o'clock  it 
the  afternoon,  another  severe  shock  of  an  Earthquake 
was  feh  in  this  place — it  lasted  about  a  minute. 

Charleston,  Nov.  24. 
Yesterday  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  this  District,  found  True  Biiii 
against  certain  of  the  crew  of  the  Brig.  Gen  Ron- 
deau, for  Piracy  on  the  high  seas — who  were  com' 
mitted  to  prison  on  the  10th  of  June  last 

Bridgeport,  (Ct.)  Nov.  29. 
A  Bear  was  killed  on  Thursday  last,  about  a  mile 
from  the  Meeting-House,  in  Salisbury,  in  this  state* 
which  weighed,  after  being  dressed,  150  pounds. 


MARRIED, 

On  Wednesday  evening,  29(h  ult.  by  the  Rev.  A. 
M'Lellan,  Capt.  Robert  Lewis,  to  Miss  Rachel  An- 
derson,  daughter  of  Mr.  W.  Anderson,  all  of  this  city. 

On  Saturday  evening  last,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lyell, 
David  Brash,  Esq.  to  Miss  Sophia  Young,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Johu  Young,  all  of  this  city. 

On  Sunday  evening  last,  by  the  Rev.  C.  F.  r'rey, 
Mr.  Jonathan  Osboru,  to  Miss  Eliza  Smith,  both  of 
this  city. 

At  Philadelphia,  2&h  ult.  Dr.  Samuel  Montgome- 
ry, of  New-York,  to  Mrs.  Bradshaw; 

Same  place,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Boyd,  Capt.  Thomas' 
Harris  jo,  to  Miss  Maria  M'Kinery. 


DIED, 

On  Friday  evening,  1st.  inst.  Mr.  Henry  G.  Dis- 
brow,  aged  43  years,  one  of  the  constables  of  the 
10th  Ward,  o(  a  wound  received  in  the  head  with  a 
hatchet,  by  the  hands  of  Aruna  RaadeJl,  on  Tuesday, 
28th  ult 

On  Thursday  evening,  30th  ult.  Miss  Eliza  Barn- 
wall,  daughter  of  George  Barnwell,  Esq. 

On  Saturday  evening  last,  in  the  47ih  year  of  her 
age,  Mary,  wife  of  Sylvester  Roe. 

Same  dny,  Mrs*  Christiana  Waklron,  in  the  69Ui 
year  of  her  age. 

On  Sunday  eveiring  last,  Mrs.  Margaret  Andersoc, 
consort  of  Capt.  Isaac  Anderson,  in  the  4£d  year  of 
her  age. 

On  Monday  morning  last,  Mrs.  Mary,  wife  of  Den- 
nis Tracy. 

At  Boston,  suddenly,  on  Tuesday,  28th  ult.  Mr. 
Davis  C.  Ballard,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Bonos 
Patriot. 

At  Washington,  Mr.  Bernard  Tomlinson,  a  clerk  'uv 
the  General  Post-Oflke. 
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WIELAND; 

OR  THE  TRANSFORMATION. 

An  American  Tale. 

BY  CRAELEl  BROCKOEH  BROW*. 

CHAPTER  V. 

(Continued  from  page  3&) 

«  I  tacitly  consented.  We  mounted  the 
stairs,  and  drawing  the  sofa  in  front  of  the 
river,  we  seated  ourselves  upon  it.  I  took 
up  the  thread  of  oar  discourse  where  we 
had  dropped  it.  I  ridiculed  his  dread  of 
the  sea,  and  his  attachment  to  home.  I 
kept  on  this  strain,  so  congenial  with  my 
disposition,  for  some  time,  uninterrupted 
by  him.  At  length,  he  said  to  me,  '  Sup- 
pose now  that  I,  whom  argument  has  not 
convinced,  should  yield  to  ridicule,  and 
should  agree  that  your  scheme  is  eligible : 
what  will  you  hawe  gained  ?  Nothing.^ 
You  have  other  enemies  beside  myself  to 
encounter.  When  you  have  vanquished 
me,  your  toil  baa  scarcely  begun-  -  There 
are  my  sister  and  wife,  with  .whom  it  will 
remain  for  you  to  maintain  the  contest.—- 
And  trust  me,  they  are  adversaries  whom 
all  your  force  and  stratagem  will  never  sub- 
due.' I  insinuated  that  they  would  model 
themselves  by  his  will — that  Catherine 
would  think  obedience  her  duty.  He  an- 
swered, with  some  quickness,  '  You  mis- 
take. Their  concurrence  is  indispensable. 
It  is  not  my  custom  to  eiact  sacrifices  of 
this  kind.  I  live  to  be  their  protector  and 
friend,  and  not  their  tyrant  and  foe.  If 
my  wife  shall  deem  her  happiness,  and 
that  of  her  children,  most  consulted  by  re- 
maining where  she  is,here  she  shall  remain.' 
'  But,'  said  I, '  when  she  knows  your  plea- 
sure, will  she  not  conform  to  it  ?'  Before 
my  friend  had  time  to  answer  this  question, 
a  negative  was  clearly  and  distinctly  utter- 
ed from  another  quarter.  It  did  not  come 
from  one  side  or  the  other,  from  before  us 
or  behind.  Whence  then  did  it  come  ?  By 
whose  organs  was  it  fashioned  ? 

"  If  any  uncertainty  had  existed  with  re- 
gard to  these  paticulars,  it  would  have  been 
removed  by  a  deliberate  and  equally  dis- 
tinct repetition  of  the  same  moaosytfabie, 
'  No.'    The  voice  was  my  sisters.    It  ap- 


peared to  come  from  the  roof.  I  started 
from  my  seat.  Catherine,  exclaimed  I, 
where  are  you ?  No. answer  was  returned. 
I  searched  the  room,  and  the  area  before  it, 
but  in  vain.  Your  brother  was  motionless 
in  his  seat.  I  returned  to  him,  and  placed 
myself  again  by  his  side.  My  astonish- 
ment was  not  less  than  his. 

"  <  Well,'  said  he,  at  length,  <  What 
think  you  of  this  ?  This  is  the  self-same 
voice  which  I  formerly  heard;  you  are 
now  convinced  that  toy  ears  were  well  in- 
formed.' 

"  *  Yes,'  said  I,  '  this,  it  is  plain,  is  no 
fiction  of  the  fancy.'  We  again  sunk  into 
mutual  and  thoughtful  silence.  A  recollec- 
tion of  the  hour,  and  of  the  length  of  our 
absence,  made  me  at  last  propose  to  return. 
We  rose  up  for  this  purpose*  In  doing 
this,' my  mind  reverted  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  my  own  condition.  '  Yes,'  said  I, 
aloud,  but  without  particularly  addressing 
myself  to  Wieland, '  my  resolution  is  taken. 
I  cannot  hope  to  prevail  with  my  friends 
to  accompany  me.  f&ty  may  done  away 
their  days  on  the  banks  of  Schuylkill,  but 
as  to  me,  I  go  in  the  next  vessel ;  I  will  fly 
to  her  presence,  and  demand  the  reason  of 
this  extraordinary  silence.' 

"  I  had  scarcely  finished  the  sentence, 
when  the  same  mysterious  voice  exclaim- 
ed, '  You  shall  not  go.  The  seal  of  death 
is  on  her  lips.  Her  silence  is  the  silence 
of  the  tomb,'  Think  of  the  effects  which 
accents  like  these  must  have  had  upou  me. 
I  shuddered  as  I  listened.  As  soon  as  I 
recovered  from  my  first  amanentent, '  Who 
is  it  that  speaks  ?'  said  I, '  whence  did  you 
procure  these  dismal  tidings  ?'  I  did  not 
wait  long  for  an  answer.  '  From  a  source 
that  cannot  fail.  Be  satisfied.  She  is 
dead.'  You  may  justly  be  surprised,  that, 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  I  heard  the 
tidings,  and  notwithstanding  the  mystery 
which  environed  him  by  whom  they  were 
imparted,  I  could  give  an  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  facts,  which  were  the  subject  of 
our  dialogue.  I  eagerly  inquired,  when 
and  where  did  she  die  ?  What  was  the 
cause  of  her  death  ?  Was  her  death  abso- 
lutely certain  ?  An  answer  was  returned 
only  to  the  last  of  these  questions*  '  Yes,' 
was  pronounced  by  the  same  voice;  hot  it 


now  sounded  from  a  greater  distance,  and 
the  deepest  silence  was  all  the  return  made 
to  my  subsequent  interrogatories. 

"  It  was  my  sister's  voice ;  but  it  could 
not  be  uttered  by  her;  and  yet,  if  not  by 
her,  by  whom  was  it  uttered  ?  When  we 
returned  hither,  and  discovered  you  to- 
gether, the  doubt  that  had  previously  exist- 
ed was  removed.  It  was  manifest  that  the 
intimation  came  not  from  her.  Yet  if  not 
from  her,  from  whom  ooold  it  come  ?  Are 
the  circumstances  attending  the  imparting 
of  this  news  proof  that  the  tidings  are  true? 
God  forbid  that  they  should  be  true/' 

Here  Pleyel  sunk  into  anxious  silence, 
and  gave  me  leisure  to  ruminate  on  this 
inexplicable  event.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  de- 
scribe the  sensations  that  affected  me.  I 
am  not  fearful  of  shadows.  The  tales  of 
apparitions  and  enchantments  did  not  pos- 
sess that  power  over  my  belief  which  could 
even  render  them  interesting.  I  saw  no- 
thing in  them  but  ignorance  and  folly,  and 
was  a  stranger  even  tolfhat  terror  which  is 
pkastag*  But  this  incident  was  different 
from  any  that  I  had  ever  before  known.— 
Here  were  proofs  of  a  sensible  and  intelli- 
gent existence,  which  could  not  be  denied. 
Here  was  information  obtained  and  im- 
parted by  means  unquestionably  super-hu- 


That  there  are  conscious  beings,  beside 
ourselves,  in  existence,  whose  modes  of  ac- 
tivity and  information  surpass  our  own, 
can  scarcely  be  denied.  Is  there  a  glimpse 
afforded  us  into  a  world  of  these  superior 
beings?  My  heart  was  scarcely  large 
enough  to  give  admittance  to  so  swelling  a 
thought.  An  awe,  the  sweetest  and  most 
solemn  that  imagination  can  conceive,  per- 
vaded my  whole  frame.  It  forsook  me  not 
when  I  parted  from  Pleyel  and  retired  to 
my  chamber.  An  impulse  was  given  to 
my  spirits  utterly  incompatible  with  sleep. 
I  passed  the  night  wakeful  and  full  of  me- 
ditation. I  was  impressed  with  the  belief 
of  mysterious,  but  not  of  malignant  agency. 
Hitherto  nothing  had  occurred  to  persuade 
me  that  this  airy  minister  was  busy  to  evil 
rather  than  to  good  purposes.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  idea  of  superior  virtue  had  at 
ways  been  associated  in  my  mind  with  that 
of  superior  power.   The  warnings  that  had 
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thus  been  heard  appeared  to  have  been 
prompted  by  beneficent  intentions.  My 
brother  had  been  hindered  by  this  voice 
from  ascending  the  hill.  He  was  told  that 
danger  lurked  in  his  path,  and  his  obe- 
dience to  the  intimation  had  perhaps  saved 
ban  from  a  destiny  similar  to  that  of  my 
father. 

Pleyel  had  been  rescued  from  torment- 
ing uncertainty,  and  from  the  hazards  and 
fatigues  of  a  fruitless  voyage,  by  the  same 
interposition.  It  had  assured  him  of  the 
death  of  his  Theresa. 

This  woman  was  then  dead.  A  confir- 
mation of  the  tidings,  if  true,  would  speed- 
ily arrive.  Was  this  confirmation  to  be 
deprecated  or  desired  ?  By  her  death,  the 
tie  that  attached  him  to  Europe,  was  taken 
away.  Henceforward  every  motive  would 
combine  to  retain  him  in  his  native  coun- 
try, and  we  were  rescued  from  the  deep  re- 
grets thai  would  accompany  hta  hopeless 
absesute  from  us.  Propitious  was  the  spi- 
rit that  imparted  these  tidings.  Propitious 
he  would  have  been,  if  he  had  been  instru- 
mental'in  producing,  as  well  as  in  commu- 
aicajtifig  the  tidings  of  her  death.  Propi- 
tious to  us,  the  friends  of  Pleyel,  to  whom 
has  thereby  been  secured  the  enjoyment  of 
his  society  $  and  not  unpropitious  to  him- 
self; for  though  this  object  of  his  love  be 
snatched  away,  is  there  not  another  who  is 
able  and  willing  to  console  him  for  her 
Joss? 

Twenty  days  after  this,  another  vessel 
arrived  from  the  same  port.  In  this  interval, 
Pleyel,  for  the  most,  estranged  himself  from 
his  old  companions.  He  was  become  the 
prey  of  a  gloomy  aud  unsociable  grief. — 
His  walks  were  limited  to  the  bank  of  the 
Delaware.  This  bank  is  an  artificial  one. 
Reeds  and  the  river  are  on  one  side,  and  a 
watery  marsh  on  the  other,  in  that  part 
which  bounded  his  lands,  and  which  ex- 
tended from  the  mouth  of  Hollander's  creek 
tothat  of  Schuylkill.  No  scene  can  be 
imagined  less  enticing  to  a  lover  of  the  pic- 
turesque than  this.  The  shore  is  deform- 
ed with  mud,  and  incumbered  with  a  forest 
of  reeds.  The  fields,  in  most  seasons,  are 
mm;  but  when  they  afford  a  firm  footing, 
the  ditches  by  which  they  are  bounded  and 
intersected,  are  mantled  with  stagnating 
green,  and  emit  the  most  noxious  exhala- 
tions. Health  is  no  less  a  stranger  to 
those  seats  than  pleasure.  Spring  and  an- 
tuns  ate  sure  to  be  accompanied  with 
►  and  bilious  remittents* 


The  scenes  which  environed  our  dwell- 
ings at  Mett^igen  constituted  the  reverse  of 
this.  SchuylkiH  was  here  a  pure  and  trans- 
lucid  current,  broken  into  wild  and  cease- 
less music  by  rocky  points,  murmuring  on 
a  sandy  margin,  and  reflecting  on  its  sur- 
face, banks  of  all  varieties  of  height  and 
degrees  of  declivity.  Tliese  banks  were 
chequered  by  patches  of  dark  verdure  and 
shapeless  masses  of  white  marble,  and 
crowned  by  copses  of  cedar,  or  by  the  re- 
gular magnificence  of  orchards,  which,  at 
this  season,  were  in  blossom,  and  were  pro- 
digal of  odours.  The  ground  which  re- 
ceded from  the  river  was  scooped  into  val- 
leys and  dales.  Its  beauties  were  enhanced 
by  the  horticultural  skill  of  my  brother, 
who  bedecked  this  exquisite  assemblage  of 
slopes  and  risings  with  every  species  of 
vegetable  ornament,  from  the  giant  arms  of 
the  oak  to  the  clustering  tendrils  of  the 
honey-mckle. 

To  screen  him  from  the  unwholesome 
airs  of  his  own  residence,  it  had  been  pro- 
posed to  Pleyel  to  spend  the  months  of 
spring  with  us.  He  had  apparently  ac- 
quiesced in  this  proposal;  but  the  late 
event  induced  him  to  change  his  purpose. 
He  was  only  to  be  seen  by  visiting  him  in 
his  retirements,  sals  gayety  had  flown, 
and  tvery  passion  was  absorbed  in  eager- 
ness to  procure  tidings  from  Saxony.  I 
have  mentioned  the  arrival  of  another  ves- 
sel from  the  Elbe.  He  descried  her  early 
one  morning  as  he  was  passing  along  the 
skirt  of  the  river.  She  was  easily  recog- 
nised, being  the  ship  in  which  he  had  per- 
formed his  first  voyage  to  Germany.  He 
immediately  went  on  board,  but  found  no 
letters  directed  to  him.  This  omission 
was,  in  some  degree,  compensated  by  meet- 
ing with  an  old  acquaintance  among  the 
passengers,  who  had  till  lately  been  a  resi- 
dent in  Leipsig.  This  person  put  an  end 
to  all  suspense  respecting  the  fate  of  The- 
resa, by  relating  the  particulars  of  her  death 
and  funeral. 

Thus  was  the  truth  of  the  former  inti- 
mation attested.  No  longer  devoured  by 
suspense,  the  grief  of  Pleyel  was  not  long 
in  yielding  to  the  influence  of  society.  He 
gave  himself  up  once  more  to  our  compa- 
ny. His  vivacity  had  indeed  been  damp- 
ed ;  but  even  in  this  respect  he  was  a  more 
acceptable  companion  than  formerly,  since 
his  seriousness  was  neither  rocommnmca- 
tive  nor  sullen. 

These  Incidents,  for  a>  time,  occupied  all 


our  thoughts.  In  me  they  produced  a  sen- 
timent not  unallied  to  pleasure,  and  more 
speedily  than  in  the  case  of  my  friends  were 
intermixed  with  other  topics.  My  brother 
was  particularly  aflected  by  them.  It  was 
easy  to  perceive  that  most  of  his  medita- 
tions were  tinctured  from  this  source.  To 
this  was  to  be  ascribed  a  design  in  which 
his  pen  was,  at  this  period,,  engaged,  of  col- 
lecting and  investigating  the  facts  which 
relate  to  that  mysterious  personage,  the 
Daemon  of  Socrates. 

My  brother's  skill  in  Greek  and  Roman 
learning  was  exceeded  by  that  of  few,  and 
no  doubt  the  world  would  have  accepted  a 
treatise  upon  this  subject  from  his  band 
with  avidity;  hot  alas!  this  and  every 
other  scheme  of  felicity  and  honour,  were 
doomed  to  sudden  blast  and  hopeless  ex- 
termination^ 

(Toktcomtimud.) 


THE  SKETCH  BOOK. 
From  th*  Edinburgh  Rtvim. 

Though  this  is  a  very  pleasing  book  i» 
itself,  and  displays  no  ordinary  reach  of 
thought  and  elegance  of  fancy,  it  is  not  ex- 
actly on  that  account  that  we  are  now 
tempted  to  notice  it  as  a  very  remarkable 
publication— and  to  predict  that  it  *rHt 
form  an  era  in  the  literature  of  the  nation 
to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  the  work  of  an 
American,  entirely  bred  and  trained  in  that 
country — originally  published  within  its 
territory — and,  as  we  understand,  very  ex- 
tensively circulated,  and  very  roach  admir* 
ed  among  its  natives.  Now,  the  most  re- 
markable thing  in  a  work  so  circumstanced 
certainly  is,  that  it  should  be  written 
throughout  with  the  greatest  care  aud  ac- 
curacy, and  worked  up  to  great  purity  and 
beauty  of  diction,  on  the  model  of  the  most 
elegant  and  polished  of  our  native  writers. 
It  is  the  first  American  work,  we  rather 
think,  of  any  description,  but  certainly  the 
first  purely  literary  production,  to  which 
we  could  give  this  praise ;  and  we  hope 
and  trust  that  we  may  harl  it  as  the  har- 
binger of  a  purer  and  juster  taste — the 
foundation  of  a  chaster  and  better  school, 
for  the  writers  of  that  great  and  intelligent 
country.  Its  genius,  as  we  have  frequently 
observed,  has  not  hitherto  been  much  turn- 
ed to  letters;  and,  what  it  has  produced  in 
that  department,  has  been  defective  hi  taste 
certainly  rather  than  in  talent.  The  ap- 
pearance of  a  few  such  Works  as  the  pre- 
1 1  sent  will  go  far  to  wipe  off  this  reproach 
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also;  anil  we  cordially  hope  that  this  sm- 
thor's  merited  success,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  will  stimulate  his  countrymen  to 
Copy  the  methods  by  which  he  has  attain- 
ed it ;  and  that  they  will  submit  to  recesve> 
from  the  example  of  their  ingenious  com- 
patriot, that  tesson  which  the  precepts  of 
strangers  do  not  seem  hitherto  to  have  very 
effectually  inculcated.* 

But  though  it  is  primarily  far  its  style 
fend  composition  tntf  we  ate  indited  to  no- 
tice this  book,  it  would  he  quite  unjust  to 
the  author  not  to  add,  that  he  deserves  very 
high  commendation  for  its  more  substantial 
qualities;  and  that  we  have  seldom  seen  a 
work  that  gave  us  a  more  pleasing  impres- 
sion of  the  writers  character,  or  a  more 
favourable  one  of  his  judgment  and  taste. 
There  is  n  tone  of  fairness  and  indulgence 
-~and  of  gentleness  and  philanthropy  so 
unaffectedly  cttiused  through  the  whole 
work*  and  tempering  and  harmonising  so 
gracefully,  both  with  its  pensive'  and  its 
gayer  humours,  as  to  disarm  all  ordinarily 
good-natured  critics-  of  their  asperity,  and 
to  secure  to  the  author*  from  all  worthy 
readers,  the  same  candour  and  kindness  of 
which  he  sets  so  laudable  an  example.-— 
The  want  is  of  force  and  originality  in  the 
reasoning,  and  speculative  parts,  a*d  of 
boldness  and  incident  in  the  inventive  :— 
though  the  place  of  these  more  command- 
ing qualities  is  not  ill  supplied  by  great 
liberality  and  sound  sense,  and  by  a  very 
considerable  vein  of  humour,  and  no  ordi- 
nary grace  and  tenderness  of  fancy.     The 


"  While  we,  are  upon  the  subject  of  American  lite- 
rature, we  think  ourselves  called  upon  to  state,  that 
we  have  lately  received  two  lumbers,  being  those 
for  January  Sad  April  last,  of  «  The  Worth  Jhxrkan 
Reiyiew?  or  MuccIUmectu  Journal;  published  quarter 
ly  at  Boston,  whteh  appears  to  os  te  be  by  far  the 
best  and  most  promising  production  of  the  press  of 
that  country,  that  has  ever  come  to  our  hands.  A  is 
written  with  great  spirit,  teaming,  and  ability,. on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects ;  and  abounds  with  profound 
and  original  discussions  on  the  most  interesting  topics. 
Though  abundantly  patriotic,  or  rather  national, 
there  is  nothing  offensive  or  absolutely  unreasonable 
ia  the  tone  of  its  politics;  and  no  very  reprehensible 
marks  either  of  national  partialities  or  antipathies.-- 
The  style  is  generally  good,  though  with  considera- 
ble exceptions— and  sins  oftener  from  affectation  than 
ignorance.  But  the  work  is  of  a  powerful  and  mas- 
iutine  character,  and  ««  decidedly  superior  to  any 
•thing  of  the  kind  that  existed  in  Europe  twenty  years 
"ago> 

It  is  a  proud  thing  for  us  to  see  Quarterly  Reviews 
propagating  bold  truths  and  original  speculations 
all  quarters  of  the  world;  and,  when  we  grow  old 
and  stupid  our*  Ives,  wc  hope  still  to  be  honoured  in 
the  talents  and  merits  of  those  heirs  of  our  principles, 
and  children  of  our  eaampie; 


manner  perhaps  throughout  is  more  attend- 
ed to  than  the  matter ;  and  the  care  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  rhythm  and  polish  of 
the  sentences*  has  sometimes  interfered 
with  the  force  of  the  reasoning,  or  limited 
and  impoverished  the  illustrations  they 
might  otherwise  have  supplied. 

We  have  forgotten  all  this  time  to  in- 
form oar  readers,  that  the  publication  con- 
sists of  a  series  or  collection  of  detached 
essays  and  tares  of  various  descriptions—- 
originally  pdbriabed  apart,  in  the  form  of  a 
periodical  miscellany,  for  the  Instruction 
and  delight  of  Anserica— and  now  collect- 
ed into  two  volumes  for  the  refreshment  of 
the  English  public.  The  English  writers 
whom  the  author  has  chiefly  copied,  are 
Addison  and  Goldsmith,  rn  the  humorous 
and  discursive  parts-— and  our  own  excel* 
lent  Mackenzie,  in  she  more  soft  and  pa- 
thetic. In  their  highest  and  most  charac- 
teristic merits,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
he  has  equalled  any  of  his  origmate,  or  even 
to  deny  thai  he  lias  occasionally  caricatured 
their  defects.  But  the  resemblance  is  near 
enough  to  be  highly  creditable  to  any  living 
author ;  and  there  is  sometimes  a  compass 
of  reasoning  which  his  originals  have  but 
rarely  attained. 
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THE  STRANGER  IN  NEW-YORK.~»!fo.  IV. 

«  ¥m,  what  can  satire)  whether  grave  or  gay? 
U  may  correct  a  (bible ;  may  chastise 
The  freaks  of  fashion.'*— *- 

After  a  long  interval,  the  Stranger  in 
New-York,  begs  leave  to  resume  his  occa- 
sional visits  to  the  public,  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  spare  column  of  the  Ladies'  Lite* 
rary  Cabinet  e  and,  at  the  commencement 
of  this  essay  he  would  conciliate  the  favour 
of  his  fair  readers,  by  assuring  them  that 
they  have  not  on  earth  a  friend  more  de- 
voted to  their  interests,  or  more  disposed 
to  cast  the  mantle  of  charity  over  their  fail- 
ings, than  himself.  Nay,  were  I  myself  a 
woman  I  could  not  enter  more  feelingly 
into  the  delicate  sensibilities,  the  sensitive 
susceptibilities  of  mind  which  form  a  dis- 
tinctive feature  in  the  female  character, 
than  I  do  at  this  present  moment. 

Either  Hume,  or  Shaftsbury,  or  Boling- 
broke,  or  somebody  else,  has  said,  "  ridi- 
cule is  the  test  of  truth,"  and,  though  I 
am  in  no  more  danger  of  imbibing  the 
general  sentiments  of  either  of  these  cele- 
broted  writers,  than  1  am  of,  adopting  for 


truths,  the  visionary  speculations  of  my  i 
taphyskal  friend*  Prolong** ivs>  who  grave* 
ly  asserts  that  matter  is  not  spirit,  1  am 
disposed  tA  think,  that  under  certain  oir> 
cumstanees,  there  Bray  be  some  trash  in 
this  assertion. 

For  instance;  gentle  reader,  from  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  bright  ex» 
ample  ef  female  excellence,  down  to  the 
current  year,  what  subject  has  excited 
more  satirical  remark,  than  the  fluctuation* 
of  female  fashion ;  and  yet,  what  has  been 
more  uniformly  variable  y  more  consistent* 
ly  inconsistent. 

Woman  has  been  frequently  styled,  her* 
self,  the  ornament  of  creation ;  and  a  great 
poet  has  said,  with  propriety,  when  speak* 
iog  of  beauty,  that  it 

"  Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornamenff 
But  is,  when  unadora'd  adotu'd  m©  most.* 

No  doubt  this  is  true,  bat  it  is  a  tratfi 
undiscoverable  by  the  intuitive  efforts  of 
the  mind,  else  why  this  universal  passion 
for  ornaments  ? 

Why  is  the  untutored  inhabitant  of  tlie 
forest  delighted  to  display  her  glass  beads* 
and  strings  of  Wampum  ?  and  why  do  the 
ladies  of  this  emporium  of  taste,  shade  their 
fair  face  with  the  plumes  of  an  ostrich  ?     ' 

Some  years  since,  ail  was  journeying 
through  the  western  part  of  this  state'j  thert 
almost  a  wilderness)  I  made  a  visit *t6  the 
venerable  Oneida  Chief,  Skenandoli.  It 
was  a  gala  day,  for  his  grand-daughter 
and  heiress"  had  that  morning  given  her 
band  to  the  bravest  warrior  of  the  tribe, 
and  Xhe  fashionables  appeared  in  their  very 
best  costume,  to  grace  so  splendid  an  occa- 
sion. The  bride,  in  a  particular  manner, 
had  arrayed  herself  with  ho  little  taste  and 
splendour,  and  the  liberality  of  her  vene- 
rable sire  had  led  him  to  dispose  of  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  land)  to  furnish  the  ne- 
cessary decorations.  Her  mocasins  were 
curiously  inlaid  with  quills  of  the  porcu- 
pine, her  mantle  (sometimes  known  by  the 
less  fashionable  appellation  of  blanket)  was 
trimmed  in  rich  festoons,  with  silver 
broaches,  a  broad  band  of  silver  encircled 
her  wrists  and  ankles,  and  from  the  latter^ 
were  suspended  bells  of  silver,  that  "  dis- 
coursed sweet  music"  in  the  sprightly 
dance ;  her  long  black  tresses  were  orna- 
mented with  the  feathers  of  various  birds, 
gracefully  interspersed  with  broaches  of 
pure  silver,  and  from  the  ears  hung  two 
enormous  jewels  of  the  same  metal.  Such 
j  was  the  lovely  Naudowaska,  and  while  I 
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marked  the  expression  of  triumph  that 
lighted  up  an  intelligent  countenance,  and 
the  air  of  disdain  which  she  threw  on  the 
humbler  garb  of  her  attendants.  I  could 
not  forbear  exclaiming  to  myself— O  vani- 
ty !  thou  hast  left  the  abodes  of  civilised 
life  for  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  and  the  fair 
daughters  of  beauty,  to  dwell  in  the  heart 
of  Naudowaska.  Years  have  passed,  and 
the  same  restless  destiny  which  impelled 
me  to  wander  in  the  wilderness,  has  found 
me  a  Stranger  in  the  first  commercial  cUy 
in  America.  I  have  seen  the  fair  faces  of 
my  country  women — no — I  mistake — I 
could  not  see  them— for  each  was  enve- 
loped in  a  bonnet  whose  dimensions  and 
proportions  violated  every  rule  in  architec- 
ture. I  have  seen  the  riches  of  two  hemis- 
pheres combined  to  adorn  a  form-  which 
might  have  been  a  model  for  the  Grecian 
chisel ;  and  I  have  again  apostrophised — 
O,  vanity !  surely  thou  art  not  only  found 
in  a  wigwam — I  have  seen  thee  in  the 
streets  of  a  great  city ;  in  the  circles  of 
fashion,  and  even  in  the  house  of  God  ! — 
If  it  be  true,  that  woman  is  the  ornament 
of  creation,  why  should  this  fair  world  be 
despoiled  of  its  brightest  charm,  in  favour 
•f  lace,  feathers,  and  fillagree? 

Why  attempt  to  add  ornament  to  that 
which  si  in  the  highest  degree  ornamental, 
or  beautify  beauty  itself.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, after  satire  has  exhausted  her  com- 
plaints, it  is  well  for  maukind  that  things 
remain  as  they  are.  If  the  attention  of 
eur  ladies  were  turned  from  their  persons 
to  their  minds — if  they  were  to  adopt  a 
plain,  tober  costume,  and  devote  one  half 
the  time  now  occupied  at  the  toilet,  to  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  rational 
powers  of  the  understanding,  their  charms 
would  be  altogether  irresistible;  and  the 
admiration  they  excited,  might  be  fatal  to 
our  peace. 

Will  my  fair  readers  pardon  the  egotism 
of  a  Stranger,  if,  in  excuse  for  the  severity 
of  his  remarks,  be  relate  one  more  anec- 
dote of  himself. 

When  I  entered  this  great  city,  I  had 
projected  a  literary  attempt,  which  I  pro- 
mised myself  shqyld  obtain  for  my  humble 
name,  a  rank  little  inferior  to  the  immortal 
Knickerbocker,  and  the  renowned  Geof- 
fery  Crayon.  This  important  work  was  no 
other  than  a  true  and  faithful  description 
of  New-York,  comprising,  among  other  in- 
teresting subjects,  the  costume  of  its  inha- 
bitants.   Indescribable  are  the  difficulties 


I  have  encountered,  from  the  tortuosity  of 
its  topography— but,  after  having  toiled 
through  the  zig-zags  of  Pearl-street,  and 
traced  some  of  its  principal  intersections, 
from  its  commencement  to  its  termination 
in  Broadway,  I  proceeded  to  the  article 
"  costums,"  but,  here,  "  hoe  epus,  his  labor 
est" 

I  could  describe  the  dress  of  a  Scandi- 
navian, a  Cossack,  a  Chinese,  a  Russian, 
or  an  Arab — but  the  costume  of  my  own 
country— Alas !  it  is  indescribable. 

What  I  sat  down  one  day  I  altered  the 
next,  till  at  last,  grown  weary  with  con- 
stant defeat,  I  resolved  to  abandon  the  at- 
tempt altogether,  and  now,  in  despair  of 
that  celebrity  so  justly  rewarded  to  my 
countrymen,  Knickerbocker  and  Crayon, 
should  my  mutilated  and  unfinished  work 
ever  appear  before  the  public,  it  will  only 
bear  the  humble  signature  of  the 
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TAMOYDEN, 
A  Tale  of  the  Wart  of  King  Philip:  in  fix  Cantos. 
By  the  late  Rev.  Jamee  Wotti*  Eastburn,  A.  M.  and 
his  Friend. 

There  is  a  singular  fatality  attending  the 
introduction  of  American  genius,  into  the 
literary  world ;  premature  death,  prejudiced 
anticipation,  or  illiberal  partiality,  seems 
to  await  every  thing  bearing  the  impress 
of  native  talent.  American  books,  unsanc- 
tioned by  the  arbitrary  umpires  of  litera- 
ture in  Europe,  are  shrunk  from  as  instinc- 
tively, by  our  citizens,  as  the  most  deadly 
bane;  there  must  be  a  glaring  novAy  in 
the  title,  a  peevish  lashing  of  popular  cha- 
racters, a  happy  display  of  cant  phrases,  or 
a  peculiar  circumstance  agitating  the  pub- 
Ik  mind,  at  the  time  of  publication,  before 
we  would  venture  to  predict  the  success  of 
any  author.  Popularity  on  the  score  of 
merit,  for  years  past,  has  hardly  been 
known ;  and  whenever  it  has  been  the  case, 
it  is  because  transatlantic  reviewers  have 
chose  to  commend  beauties  they  could  ill 
conceal;  because  we  have  become  so  res- 
tiff  under  the  unskilful  prunings  of  a  par- 
tial haud,  that  to  bear  us  down  any  longer, 
would  break  the  bonds  of  a  fellowship  they 
have  found  it  policy  to  maintain.  But  con- 
cessions thus  made,  are  of  little  avail  5— 
they  will  hardly  allay  that  irascity  of  feel- 
ing excited  by  innumerable  injuries,  and 
we  are  glad  to  discover  a  manifest  disposi- 
tion, on  the  part  of  some,  of  our  leading 


characters,  of  examining  before  they  con- 
demn. 

The  time  must  come,  (and  we  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  commence  now,) 
when  American  genius  will  be  patronized; 
when  we  shall  give  to  the  world  indisputa- 
ble proofs  of  our  capability  in  literature,  as 
we  have  done  in  arms,  and  the  arts — in  a 
word,  when  our  artisans,  and  our  scholars, 
can  remain  at  home,  and  receive  the  re- 
compense of  their  labours.  We  will  re- 
peat it— we  believe  this  happy  era  has 
commenced,  and  with  not  little  exultation, 
have  perused  Yamoyden  as  one  of  the  off- 
spring of  its  genial  influence. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  incident  connect- 
ed with  the  wars  of  King  Philip,  to  gain 
much  from  the  embellishments  of  the  muse : 
for  the  lofty  mien,  and  unconquerable  spirit 
of  the  chieftain,  would  lend  an  air  of  digni- 
ty to  the  most  sublime  conceptions ;  but 
we  think  Mr.  Eastburn  and  his  friend  have 
done  themselves  honour.  The  manner  in 
which  they  have  filled  up  the  outlines,  so 
forcibly  portrayed  in  the  history  of  those 
interesting  days,  discover  germs  of  gigan- 
tic minds.  They  ingeniously  associate 
and  iotermingle  with  the  flowers  of  poesy, 
historical  facts  gathered  from  the  traditions 
of  the  country,  corroborated  by  indisputa- 
ble testimonials  now  extant,  and  acces- 
sible only  to  persons  contiguous  to  the 
place. 

The  youthful  poet  in  whose  name  Ya- 
moyden goes  forth  to  the  world,  has,  ere 
this,  struck  the  immortal  lyre,  while  his 
friend  informsns,  that  it  is  published  as  the 

—Sad  fragment!  of  a  broken  strain, 
The  last  that  either  bard  shall  e'er  essay ! 
Toe  hand  can  ne'er  attempt  the  chords  ag ai*> 
That  first  awoke  them  in  a  happier  day : 
Where  sweep*  the  ocean  breeze  its  desert  way, 
His  requiem  murmurs  o'er  the  moaning  wave ; 
And  he  who  feebly  now  prolongs  the  lay, 
Shall  ne'er  the  minstrel's  hallowed  honours  eraTCi 
His  harp  lies  buried  deep)  in  that  untimely  grave! 

The  poem  commences  with  a  vivid  de- 
scription of  the  scenery  surrounding  the 
seat  of  King  Philip,  on  Mount  Hope,  and 
its  peaceful  stillness,  contrasted  witb  the 
unbounded  scene,  where 

The  hamlets'  mouldering  ruins  showed) 
Where  war  with  daemon  brand  had  strode. 
By  prostrate  hedge  and  fence  o'crtbrosrsj 
And  fields  by  blackening  hillocks  known, 
And  leafless  tree,  and  scatter'd  stone, 
The  mMntgbt  murderer's  work  was  shoWn\ 
OA  melting  in  the  distant  view 
The  cot  sent  up  its  incense  blue, 
As  yet  unwrapt  by  hostile  fire ; 
And,  mid  its  trees,  seme  rustic  spire, 
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A  peaceful  signal,  told  that  there 
Was  sought  the  God  of  peace  in  prayer. 
The  Wampanoag  from  the  height 
Of  Haup,  who  strain'd  his  anxious  sight, 
To  mark  if  foes  their  covert  trace, 
Beheld, and  curst  the  Christian  race! 

About  forty  years  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  Pequots'  empire,  a  powerful  nation  oc- 
cupying the  southern  extremity  of  New- 
England,  the  Wampanoags,  another  pow- 
erful clan,  inhabiting  the  country  to  the  east 
and  northeast  of  the  Narragansets,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  outrages  committed  on 
them  by  the  English,  held  a  council  of 
war, 

And  round  the  flaming  pyre  the  song 
Of  vengeance  and  of  death  was  yelled. 
•  •••*• 

The  red  fire  is  blazing;  ring  compassing  ring, 
They  wbirl'd  in  the  war-dance,  and  circuiting  sing ; 
And  the  chieftains,  in  turn  to  the  pile  as  they  go, 
In  each  brand  saw  a  warrior,  each  gteed  was  a  foe ; 
Revenge  on  the  whites  and  their  allies  they  swear, 
Mohegans,  Niantica,  and  Fequots  they  dare, 

And  slay  in  the  dream  of  their  ire; 
The  hills  of  Pocasset  replied  to  the  call, 
And  their  Queen  sent  her  chiefs  and  her  warriors  all, 
To  the  rites  of  the  lurid  fire. 

The  news  of  war  ran  swiftly  through  all 
the  tributary  tribes,  and  neighbouring  na- 
tions, who  were  anxious  to  engage  in  a  con- 
test against  the  English,  especially  when 
there  was  any  plausible  reason  to  hope  for 
success;  they  accordingly  sent  in  their 
messengers  with  proffered  assistance  to 
the  Wampanoags.  Things  were  thus  ap- 
proaching to  a  crisis,  which  would  perhaps 
have  terminated  in  the  demolition  of  the 
English  colony,  when  Sausaman,  an  apos- 
tate Indian,  revealed  the  secret  of  all  their 
proceedings  to  the  whites,  who  took  effec- 
tive measures  against  their  embodying 
themselves,  and  thus  rendered  abortive 
their  extensive  plans. 

The  Indians,  after  being  hunted  down 
and  driven  from  all  their  holds  by  the 
whites,  sought  refuge  on  a  small  piece  of 
upland  in  the  midst  of  a  hideous  swamp. 
This  they  had  fortified,  and  it  was  called 
the  Narragansets  fortress.  The  whites 
resolved  to  attack  them  in  their  retreat— 
and,  in  the  middle  of  December,  com- 
menced an  assault  upon  the  fortress.  They 
succeeded  in  destroying  their  works,  and 
in  driving  the  Indians,  with  their  women 
and  children,  at  midnight  into  the  woods ; 
many  of  them  perished  from  cold,  and  num- 
bers died  from  wounds  received  in  the  bat- 
tle. 

Their  power,  after  this,  gradually  decay- 
ed, and  tbey  feebly  maintained  a  scatter- ; 


ing  war,  until  spring.  Hunted  from  every 
covert,  and  devoted  to  the  deadly  chase, 
the  tribes  whose  rage  had  burnt  forth  in 
the  onset,  like  an  overwhelming  torrent, 
were  swept  from  the  earth ; 

Stark  through  the  dismal  fens  they  lie, 
Or  on  the  felon  gibbet  high 
Their  mangled  members  bung  proclaim 
Their  constancy— their  conquerors'  shame. 

A  small  remnant,  however,  fled  to  the 
western  wilds,  and  were  received  with  open 
arms  by  their  brethren  near  the  lakes. 

But  Metacom,  the  cause  of  all, 

Last  of  his  host,  was  doom'd  to  fall. 

Unconquer'd  yet,  when  at  his  side 

His  boldest  and  his  wisest  died; 

When  all  whom  kin  or  friendship  made 

To  his  fallen  fortunes  dear  were  dead ; 

Beggar'd  in  wealth  and  power;  pursued 

A  sentenced  wretch,  through  swamp  and  wood  ;— 

Yet  he  escaped— though  he  might  hear 

The  hunters'  uproar  round  him  wake, 

And  bullets  whisper'd  death  was  near : 

O'er  bank  and  stream,  through  grove  and  brake 

He  led  them,  fleet  as  mountain  deer, 

Nor  yet  bis  limbs  bad  learn 'd  to  quake, 

Nor  his  heart  caught  the  taint  of  fear. 

His  covert  to  his  foes  unknown, 
With  such  worn  train  as  war  had  spared, 
Once  more  to  Haup  the  chief  repair'd, 
Of  all  his  line  the  home  and  throne. 
There,  where  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
Seem  d  flitting  through  each  moonlight  gfcde— 
Where  pageant  hosts  of  glory  fled 
In  mockery  rose  with  vain  parade- 
In  gloomy  grandeur  o'er  his  head, 
Where  forests  cast  congenial  shade— 
Brooding  mid  scenes  of  perish' d  staje, 
He  mused  to  madness  on  his  fate. 
South  from  the  tarled  swamp  thai  spread 

Below  the  mount,  an  upland  rose ; 
Where  towering  elms  all  gray  with  eld, 
And  birchen  thickets  close  conceal'd 

The  hunted  race  from  quest  of  foes. 
Beneath,  their  screen  the  elders  threw, 
And  fern  and  bramble  rankly  grew ; 
By  simple  nature  wisely  taught 
Such  covert  still  the  savage  sought : 

So  in  her  leafy  form  the  bare 
Sits  couch 'd  and  still,  when  down  the  gale, 

Of  hounds  and  horns  the  mingling  blare 
She  hears  in  tones  of  terror  swell. 
So  spreads,  beneath  the  liquid  surge, 
To  shun  the  approaching  monster  s  gorge, 
The  wary  fish  its  inky  blood, 
And  dies  with  raylcss  hue  the  flood. 

The  Sachem  now  held  his  councils  in 
the  mountains,  and,  regardless  of  famine 
and  danger,  he  "  resolved  himself  on  dar- 
ing deeds." 

Once  more  within  their  ancient  hold, 
How  dwindled  from  their  pomp  of  old '. 
Toilworn  and  few,  and  doubtful  met 
The  Pamest  in  their  council  stale. 
High  rose  the  cliffs;  but  proud  above 
The  regal  oaks  their  branches  fling. 
Arching  aloft  with  verdant  eo/e, 


Where  thick  their  leaves  they  interwove, 

Fit^canopy  for  woodland  king. 
Vines,  with  tenacious  fibres,  high 
Ck>mb  o'er  those  rocks  luxuriantly ; 
Oft  o'er  their  rugged  masses  gray, 
With  rustling  breeze  me  wild  flowers  play ; 
While  at  the  base  their  purple  hues, 
Impearl'd  with  morning's  glittering  dews, 
Bloom 'd  round  the  pile  of  rifted  stone, 
Which,  as  in  semblance  of  a  throne, 

The  hand  of  Nature  there  bad  placed  : 
And  rambling  wild,  where  lower  still 
Bubbled  and  welled  a  sparkling  rill, 

These  simple  flowers  its  margin  graced. 

•  #  #  *  ♦  * 

There  met  the  council,  round  the  throne, 
Where  be,  in  power,  in  thought  alone, 
Not  like  the  sentenced  outlaw  sate, 
The  abandon'd  child  of  wayward  fate, 
But  as  of  those  tall  cliffs  a  part, 
Cut  by  some  bolder  sculptor's  art-* 
The  imaged  god,  erect  and  proud, 
To  whom  the  simple  savage  bow'd. 
His  was  the  strength  the  weak  that  sways: 
The  glance  the  servile  herd  obeys ; 
The  brow  of  majesty,  where  thought 
And  care  their  deepest  lines  had  wrought  >t 
And  told,  like  furrows  broad  that  mark 
The  giant  ash-tree's  fretted  bark, 
How  stormy  years,  with  forceful  sway, 
Will  wear  youth's  scarless  gloss  away. 

The  poet  goes  on  to  describe  the  doubt 
and  despair  which  actuated  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  council,  and  the  visible  con- 
cern throbbing  in  every  bosom,  when 

Up  started  Metaeom ;— 4be  train 

Of  all  his  wrongs—his  perish'd  power— 
His  blasted  hopes— his  kindred  slain— 
His  quenchless  hate  which  blazed  in  vain. 

So  fierce  in  its  triumphant  hour, 
But  now  to  his  own  heart  again 
Withdrawn,  but  ran  like  liquid  flame 
Boiling  through  all  his  fever'd  frame, — 
All,  all  seem'd  rushing  on  his  brain  :— 
Each  trembling  fibre  told  the  strife, 
Which  quell'd  that  storm  with  madness  rife* 
Gathering  in  horrors  o'er  his  brow, 
And  flashing  wildly  bright  below. 
While  o'er  his  followers  faint  and  few, 
On  inquest  stern  his  glances  flew, 
Across  his  quivering  lips  in  haste 
A  smile  of  biucrness  there  past  :— 
As  if  a  beam  from  the  lamp  had  stole 
That  burnt  within  bis  inmost  soul, 
As  in  a  deep,  sepulchral  cell- 
It  seem'd  with  transient  curl  to  tell, 
How  in  his  triumph  or  his  fall, 
He  doubted  and  he  scorn 'd  them  alt } 
[To  be  continued.] 
ssss^Bsssae^sss^sssaa^         i       Bsaaaasgaaa 
Horace  Walpole,  dining  with  the  Ducbes* 
of  Queensberry  on  her  birth-day  (when  she 
had  just  finished  her  eightieth  year)  sooa 
after  the  cloth  was  removed,  he  very  po- 
litely drank  her  health  in  a  bumper,  and 
added,  i  May  you  live,  my  Lady  Duchess, 
till  you  grow  ugly !' — i  I  thank  you,  Mr. 
Walpole/  replied  her  Grace  $  <  and  may  yoo 
long  continue  your  taste  for  antiquitie*!' 
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ANECDOTES. 

Cf  the  forte  of  /ma^tnafion.— There 
is  a  very  singular  anecdote  of  tbe  force  of 
imagination  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the 
theatre.  When  Bank's  tragedy  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex  was  first  acted,  a  soldier, 
who  stood  sentinel  upon  the  stage,  entered 
so  deeply  into  the  distress  of  the  scene,  that, 
in  the  delusion  of  his  fancy,  he  conceived 
the  whole  real;  and,  upon  Nottingham's 
denying  the  receipt  of  the  ring  which  Es- 
sex had  sent  by  her  to  the  Queen,  to  claim 
«  promise  of  favour  which  Elizabeth  had 
made  when  she  delivered  it  to  hiro,  the  in- 
dignant soldier  exclaimed, 

"  She  lies,  the  b— ~h !  she  has  it  in  her 
bosom ;" — and  immediately  seised  her,  to 
make  her  deliver  it. 

This  story  I  was  accustomed  to  look 
upon  as  a  fiction,  till  a  similar  instance, 
which  I  happened  to  meet  with  in  a  repu- 
table writer,  gave  me  reason  to  change  my 
•pinion.  It  is  an  anecdote  of  the  cheva- 
lier de  Grillon,  whose  valour  and  sense  of 
honour  rise  almost  to  a  level  with  the  stand- 
ard of  romance. 

When  this  renowned  hero  had  at  length 
condescended,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  to 
give  his  mangled  limbs  rest ;  and,  in  pious 
contempt  of  all  worldly  honour,  devoted 
the  residue  of  his  days  to  the  service  of 
Heaven,  an  occasion  presented  itself,  which 
showed  the  extraordinary  influence  religion 
had  over  his  mind. 

One  day,  when  he  was  present  at  a  ser- 
mon upon  the  passion,  he  was  so  strongly 
affected  by  that  sublime  mystery,  that, 
while  the  preacher  described  the  flagella- 
tion of  our  Saviour,  and  insisted  on  the 
rage  and  cruelty  of  the  soldiers,  he  started 
up  and  cried  in  a  transport  of  holy  indig- 
nation, 

"  Where  wast  thou  then,  Grillon  ?» 

There  is  another  story  told  of  the  same 
chevalier,  which,  though  not  immediately 
applicable  to  the  present  subject,  illustrates 
his  character  in  a  manuer  that  makes  this 
flight  of  imagination  seem  less  extraordi- 
nary. Grillon  (says  his  historian,)  was  not 
less  jealous  of  a  reputation  for  bravery, 
purchased  so  often  at  the  expense  of  his 
blood,  then  Bussi  d'Ambois.  This  mutual 
jealousy  must  necessarily  produce  a  com- 
bat. Bussi  began  the  quarrel.  Meeting 
Grillou  one  day  in  le  rue  St.  Honore,  he 
asked  him,  in  a  haughty  tone,  what  o'clock 
ft  was. 


"  The  hour  of  thy  death !"  (replied 
Grillon)  putting  his  hand  to  bis  sword. 

Charle*  XIT— The  activity  and  hardi- 
ness  of  this  prince  are  well  known.  He 
was  sometimes  on  horseback  for  four  and 
twenty  hours  successively,  and  thus  tra- 
versed the  greatest  part  of  his  kingdom,  al- 
most entirely  alone.  In  one  of  these  rapid 
excursions,  he  met  with  a  very  singular  ad- 
venture. 

Accompanied  only  by  a  few  guards, 
whom  he  had  left  far  behind,  his  horse  fell 
dead  under  him.  This  might  have  embar- 
rassed an  ordinary  man,  but  it  gave  Charles 
no  sort  of  uneasiness.  Sure  of  finding  an- 
other horse,  but  not  equally  so  of  meeting 
with  a  good  saddle  and  pistols,  he  ungirts 
his  horse,  clasps  the  whole  upon  his  own 
back,  and  thus  accoutred,  marches  to  the 
next  inn,  which,  by  good  fortune,  was  not 
far  off. 

Entering  the  stable,  he  there  found  a 
horse  entirely  to  his  mind ;  therefore,  with* 
out  farther  ceremony,  he  clapt  on  his  saddle 
and  housing  with  great  composure,  and  was 
just  going  to  mount,  when  the  gentleman 
who  owned  the  horse,  was  informed  of  the 
matter.  He  asked  tbe  king  bluntly,  how 
he  came  to  meddle  with  bis  horse,  having 
never  seen  him  before.  Charles  easily  re- 
plied, squeezing  in  his  lips,  as  was  his  way, 
that  he  took  the  horse  because  he  wanted 
one ; "  for  you  see  (continued  he)  if  I  have 
none,  I  most  be  obliged  to  carry  the  sad- 
dle myself," 

This  answer  did  not  at  all  satisfy  the 
gentleman,  who  instantly  drew  bis  tword. 
In  that  the  king  was  not  much  behind  hand 
with  him,  and  to  it  they  went ;  when  the 
guards,  now  come  up,  testified  that  sur- 
prise which  is  natural  at  seeing  arms  in  the 
band  of  a  subject  against  his  king.  The 
gentleman  was  not  less  surprised  than  they, 
at  his  undesigned  insult  upon  his  majesty. 
His  astonishment,  however,  was  soon  dis- 
sipated by  the  king,  who,  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  called  him  a  brave  fellow,  and  as- 
sured hhn  that  he  should  be  provided  for. 

He  was  not  worse  than  his  word,  the 
gentleman  was  afterwards  promoted  to  a 
considerable  command  in  the  army. 


A  ndbleman  of  Portugal,  who  from  ob- 
scurity had  raised  himself,  by  the  most 
distinguished  merit,  to  a  peerage  of  that 
kingdom,  being  in  company  with  several 


of  the  most  ancient  noble  families  thereof, 
became  the  object  of  their  wit  and  raillery 
on  account  of  his  in/ant  nobility :  with  a 
design  therefore  to  pique  him  in  the  ten- 
derest  point,  they  turned  their  discourse 
on  the  honours  derived  alone  from  nobility 
of  birth,  each  extolling  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  his  noble  ancestors  in  the  wann- 
est language.  At  last  it  came  to  this  noble- 
man, as  is  the  customs  of  the  country,  ta 
give  his  sentiments,  when  the  rest  of  the 
company  were  scarce  able  to  coutain  them- 
selves from  open  laughter,  expecting  that 
he  must  leave  the  room  in  tbe  utmost  dis- 
order. But  how  great  their  astonishment, 
and  even  their  shame,  when  this  truly 
illustrious  personage,  with  the  greatest  com- 
posure aad  good  humour,  addressed  them 
thus :  u  My  Lords,  I  acknowledge  that  ail 
of  you  have  given  a  very  flattering  account 
of  your  ancestors'  immortal  deeds;  but 
from  this  1  can  only  gather,  that  tbe  honours 
you  enjoy  were  thus  simply  delivered  by 
hereditary  succession  into  your  hands; 
but,  my  Lords,  my  plea,  thank  heaven, 
is  widely  different)  I  have  the  virtuous 
satisfaction  of  saying  more  than  you  all; 
that  I  obtained  all  my  honours  by  my  own 
immediate  actions,  and  shall  therefore  have 
the  superior  pleasure  of*  transmitting  t hern, 
unsullied,  to  my  successors,  for  litem  to 
boast  of 

Remarkable  Uuiance  of  tittmanity  ant 
Generomty  in  a  Serv*nt<— Mr*  William 
Hudson,  of  Guildersome,  in  Yorkshire, 
lately  found  out  by  an  accident,  thai  his 
servant  man,  whose  wages  are  only  six 
pounds  a-year,  had  privately  bought  a 
sheep  for  iGs.  and  distributed  amongst  the 
neighbouring  poor.  They  were  not  in- 
formed to  whom  they  were  indebted  for 
this  seasonable  relief,  hut  gratitude  set 
them  upon  inquiring,  and  it  was  found  to 
be  the  bounty  of  this  worthy  servant ;  and 
on  further  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  he  had, 
out  of  the  money  he  had  saved,  purchased 
two  looms,  with  which  he  gave  employ 
ment  to  two  poor  families,  obtaining  also 
to  himself  a  small  profit  This  exemplary 
behaviour,  when  known,  gave  so  much 
satisfaction  to  his  master,  and  tbe  neigh- 
bouring gentlemen,  that  they  made  a  col* 
lection  amongst  themselves,  and  purchased 
twelve  loads  of  wheat,  which  were  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  poor. 

A  little  wrong  done  to  another*  is  a  great 
wrong  done  to  ourselves* 
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POETRY. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 


TO  TWILIGHT. 

-Sweet  Twilight,  hail!  I  love  thy  pensive  hour, 
Whea  I  can  sadly  think  on  joys  gone  by,  « 
Think  on  the  days  when  not  a  cloud  did  lower, 
To  urge  the  tear,  or  rob  me  of  a  sigh. 

Yon  star  which  sheds  mild  lustre  o'er  the  scene, 
Bids  me  remember  my  once  happy  bears  ; 

Bids  me  remember  joys  that  once  have  been, 
When  youth's  bright  path  was  sttew'd  with  sweet- 
est flowers. 

Yet,  when  I  look  at  thee,  sweet  star,  my  heart 
Surveys  the  records  drawn  by  memory  true ; 

lad  though  I  sometimes  think  a  ssnaU,  smell  pari 
Of  joys  remain,  I  fear  they  are  but  few. 

iike  the  gay  bow  with  various  colours  bright, 
Beauteous  they  seen,  but  when  I  strive  to  gain, 

Tbey  flee  my  steps,  or  fade  away  ia  light, 
And  leave  my  heart  a  prey  to  grief  and  pain. 

Yet  still  one  sweety  eonaoiing  hope  I  find, 
Yon  star  an  emblem  seems  of  friendship  true ; 

Of  friendship,  that  sfaail  sooth  my  troubled  mind* 
Bid  sorrows  cease,  end  joys  again  renew. 

Jtta,  thy  friendship,  with  as  steady  light, 
Shines  o'er  my  soul,  and  bids  its  darkness  flee, 

Sheds  its  benignant  beams  across  its  night, 
And  bids-  me  grieve  no  more,  but  wink  of  thee. 

Then  bail!  sweet  Twilight,  when  thine  knur  serene, 
Comes  gently  on,  I'll  think  of  friendship's  star ; 

And  oft,  with  fond  affection  too,  f  ween, 
On  her  who  scatters  all  my  griefs  afar. 

IVA. 


*Oft  TB*  LADXlSt  LITERAIT  CABTjrsjT. 


AT  MIDNIGHT. 

All  silent  and  sad  is  this  hour  of  night, 

And  the  moon  seems  shedding  her  rays  for  me  only, 
While  the  dark  clouds  fly  o'er  her  beams  of  light, 

As  sorrows  pass  over  the  heart  that's  lonely. 

0 !  who,  while  alone,  in  a  scene  like  this— 
The  world's  busy  tumults  and  cares  unheeding, 

Would  not  smile  o'er  the  hopes  of  approaching  bliss, 
Or  weep  o'er  the  wounds  of  a  heart  that's  bleeding. 

0 !  who  that  hath  heeded  that  silver  sheen, 
And  mark'd  its  pale  beauties  all  placidly  given, 

Did  not  think,  as  he  gazed  on  so  chaste  a  scene, 
'Twas  the  chariot  which  wafts  the  bless'd  spirits 
to  heaven ! 

Or  who,  with  a  bosom  oppressed  with  grief, 
And  eyes  with  the  torrent  of  wretchedness  stream- 
ing, 

Would  not  fly  from  the  world  to  obtain  relief, 
Where  lonely  the  moon,  in  her  silenee,  iabeaming.  \ 

Or  who,  by  the  right  of  those  speechless  beams, 

.  While  the'rude  babbling  tongues  of  the  day  were 

sleeping, 
Hath  em  raced  all  that  hope',  in  Its  transport,  dreams 
01  tho  rapturei  of  love,  in  its  ecstasy  weeping. 


And  did  not,  as  close  to  bis  throbbing  heart, 
That  lovely,  and  lov'd  one,  his  arms  were  pressing. 

Feel  that  nothing  in  life  could  such  bliss  impart* 
As  that  hour  which  the  moon,  in  her  silence,  was 
blessing. 

And  oh !  who  hath  wander'd  with  burning  brnin, 
And  heart-stricken  sore,  yet  its  sorrow  concealing,. 

And  did  not  endure  all  his  anguish  again, 
As  the  mooncall'd  to  mind  hours  of  happier  feeling. 

And  told  htm  his  soul  was  so  deeply  stung. 

That  the  hopes  of  his  bosom  were  lost  for  ever, 
And  that  e'en  life's  endearments*  etiti  lovely  and 
young, 
His  desolate  heart  could  participate  nevw. 

O.  or  NeW*J*rsjky. 

FOR  TUJS  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

RELIGION. 

Oh !  say,  is  there  aught  can  disperse  the  dun  cloud, 

That  misery's  festooning  around  the  sear'd  heart? 
When  the  chalice  of  feeling  its  folds  will  enshroud. 

And  the  altar  of  sympathy's  riven  apart — 
When  the  wearied  mind's-eye  has  sunk  deep  'neatb 
its  film, 

And  its  pupil  for  happiness  long  gaz'd  in  vain, 
Will  a  pharos  e'er  glare  on  that  icy-bound  realm, 

And  its  flashes  fling  deftly  e'er  hie's  stormy  main  ? 

Or  know  ye,  if  aught  can  re- furbish  the  soul, 
Which  (be  hard  rasp  of  unkindness  had  ruffled, 

And  grated  each  fibre,  till  their  roots  did  unrol, 
And  every  hope-gem  from  its  branches  were  shuf* 
fled  ? 

Whea  all  we  worshipped  with  apestacj  grappled, 
And  her  sweet  oaths  of  feaky  in  ruin  were  shrin'd, 

When  Jealousy's  gangrene  the  heart-core  has  dap- 

And  Despair  has  envelep'd  the  fragments  of  mind. 

Oh,  yes !  it  is  God  on  his  star-crested  throne^.. 

From  the  torn  heart  every  pain-wreath  will  brush; 
Make  the  chalice  of  feeling  regain  each  lev  d  tone,  j 

And  Sympathy's  fires  found  its  cornice  shall  blu$h. 
Its  fire-flash  will  illumine  the  detrite  mind's-eye,  '  < 

And  o'er  its  ice-girted  region  will  burl  its  bright 
beam; 
'Twill  tinge  every  thought  with  the  rainbow's  warm 
die, 

And  mis'ry  will  fade  like  a  pale  morning's  dream. 

Religion's  mild  besom,  the  dark  soul  will  brighten, 
And  efface  ev'ry  furrow  that  kindness  had  made ; 
lis  rays  from  each  hope-gem,  will  be  flung  back  to 
light  on — 
The  branches  that  despair  bad  long  clssp'd  in  its 
shade 
'Twas  given  to  teach  us  that  the  bubbles  of  bliss, 

That  gaudily  float  on  life's  turbulent  billow, 

Will  quickly  recede— that  the  grave's  dark  abyss, 

Annihilates  joy— and  affords  our  last  pillow. 

S.  of  NsvMfosjt. 


FOB  THB  LAPMS'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

TO  THE  OLIVE. 

When  Peace,  a  stranger,  sought  the  globe, 
Encircled  by  her  snowy  robe, 

How  sad  her  aspect  fell ; 
The  tear  drops  gfisten'd  in  her  eyes, 
She  rais'd  her  wings  to  mount  the  skies, 

Aftd  bid  the  world  farewell. 


Just-then  a  troop  of  nymphs  and  swains, 
Came  dancing  o'er  the  verdant  plains', 

All  sunshine,  life,  and  mirth ; 
The  angel  paus'd  before  she  flew, 
And  joy'd  to  see  the  happy  few, 

That  worshipped  her  on  earth. 

At  length  a  smiling  shepherd  said, 
Unto  the  lovely  nymph  he  led, 

"  This  Olive  plant  is  thine  ; 
Take  this  dear  pledge— preserve  it  fair, 
Still  let  it  blossom  in  thy  hair, 

And  round  thy  temples  twine.'* 

The  angel,  in  a  Mate  of  light, 
Burst  full  upon  their  ravish 'd  sight, 

41  Give  me  the  plant,"  she  cried ; 
"  Henceforth  this  glory  of  the  plains, 
Shall  charm  not  only  nymphs  and  swains* 

But  all  the  world  beside." 

MARTIN. 

FOm  f  Hi  LABI**'  tittttAKt  CABIKE1V 

I  care  not  lor  a  fovefy  fee*, 
For  b*Mty*s  but  a  fading  flower; 

To  me  it  seems  a  fleeting  grace, 
Nor  will  I  ever  own  he  power. 

I  care  net  for  an  "  angel  form/' 
Nor  "  coral  lips»"  nor  "  erumy  breast  f 

No,  rather  let  a  besom  won* 
Be  my  lov'd  pillow,  when  I  rest. 

Give  me  the  maid  whdse  polish'd  mind 
Has  charms  as  lasting  as  ber  life ; 

Whose  heart  is  gentle,  virtuous,  kind, 
Who  taffies  the  dtttia  of  a  wife. 

ROSBERT. 

FOR  TBS  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

TO  FAN©*. 

Without  thy  aid,  the  bard  in  vaht 
Essays  to  form  the  flowing  strain ; 
But  if  thou  deign'st  his  verse  to  inspire, 
In  strains  seraphic  sounds  each  wire. 
When  nature's  charms  employ  his  pen,     ' 
The  flowers  bloom— 'along  the  plain 
The  murm'ring  streamlet  softly  flows, 
And  fragrance  breatfies  from  every  rose*. 
Or  when  he  sings  of  battles  dread, 
She  points  us  to  the  mangled  dead : 
We  see  the  embattled  warriors  come, 
And  hear  the  thunders  of  the  drum, 
The  trumpet's  clang,  and  cannon  s  roar— 
The  earth  drinks  in  the  purple  gore .' 
When  shipwrecks  dire  his  subject  form, 
We  think  we  see  the  approaching  storm; 
With  sudden  flash  the  lightnings  glare! 
The  rattling  thunder  rends  the  air ! 
The  Waves,  by  winds  tempestuous  driven* 
Lift  their  foamy  breasts  to  heaven, 
Then  falling,  like  the  tempest-scud, 
O'rwbelm'd  the  sailors  in  the  flood ! 
Against  the  rock,  the  vessel  breaks  its  side, 
And  alt  its  mournful  wreck  now  floats  along  the  tide 

JEG1DIU& 

REBUS. 

To  three-fourths  of  a  god  whom  the  Romans  ador'd, 
Add  a  letter,  whose  sound  forms  a  question,  the  want 
Thus  fomVd  will  the  name  of  a  fair  one  afford. 
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FOB  THE  LADIES*  LITER  ART  CABIHET. 

THE  FEAST  OF  THE  POETS ; 

Or,  Apollo  in  Mem-York. 

BT  PKLATUH  PROSODY,  ESQ,. 

Said  Apollo,  one  day,  as  in  conclave  divine, 
On  Ida's  high  summit  be  sat  with  the  nine, 
11  When  the  poets  were  call'd  to  partake  of  my  feast. 
We  forgot,  or  neglected  the  bards  of  the  west ;» 
80  to  make  them  amends,  and  settle  their  claim 
To  precedence  and  rank,  in  the  '  Temple  of  Fame,* 
The  bards  of  New-York  together  we'll  call, 
And  pay  off  their  score  with  a  supper  and  baiL" 

He  said— and  expanding  his  gossamer  pinions, 
Soon  soar'd  out  of  sight  of  his  ancient  dominions, 
O'er  the  blue-bosom'd  ocean  directed  his  flight, 
While  a  mantle  of  ether  conceal'd  him  from  sight: 
The  wide-spreading  sea  his  presence  confess'd, 
And  cahn'd  ev'ry  turbulent  wave  on  its  breast, 
And  love-breathing  zephyrs  attended  his  way, 
Till  be  shut  his  white  wings,  and  came  down  in 
Broadway. 

Now  divested,  at  oncej  of  his  drapery  divine, 
And  the  beams  that  around  him  ineffably  shine. 
When  he  sits  with  the  gods,  in  their  chamber  of  state, 
And  the  loves  and  the  graces  his  bidding  await. 
The  inventor  and  patron  of  physic  and  song, 
Like  a  mere  city  gentleman  Jostled  along, 
A  Cupid,  in  liv'ry,  attended  his  caH, 
And  he  took  up  his  lodging  at  fVashingUm-BalL 

And  now,  to  the  supper  the  guests  were  invited. 
Not  even  the  least,  or  the  youngest,  was  slighted, 
Apello  presided  as  Lord  of  the  Feast, 
And  liveried  Ganymedes  ushered  the  guests. 
There  wasW      ■■  lb,  and  O— n,and  G— m,  and 

S ys, 

And  M'D— -d,  whe  evory  thing  slights  but  his  lays, 
And  F— r,  and  S— tt,  a  legitimate  pair, 
And  a  host,  whe  their  laurels  would  borrow  or  share, 
One  and  all,  they  accepted  the  tickets,  with  joy, 
From  "  Croaker  fy  Cor  to  the  "  Mariner's  Boy." 

First  Selim  appear'd,  and  wasusher'd  in  state, 
For  Apollo  approves  all  due  etiquette, 
So,  half  rising,  he  bow'd — the  poet  bow'd  too, 
But  Apollo,  familiarly  cried,  "  Is  it  you  ? 
Your  hand  Mr.  W— th—  lis  seldom  I  find, 
'Along  the  votaries  of  song,  one  so  much  to  my  mind. 
T  like  your  '  JVei0-//aren,'  and  frankly  must  say, 
Few  productions,  \p  merit,  excel (  Quarter  Day.' 
Your  *  Melodies,'  too,  are  eocbantingly  sweet, 
And  scarcely  such  flowers  on  Parnassus  we  meet ; 
So  rich  in  expression,  so  noble  the  plan — 
Iict  Anacreon  Moore  do  as  well,  if  he  can ! 
Bat,  Selim !  pray  tell  me,  my  lad,  what  you  mean  \ 
I  hear  you've  invented  a  rhyming  machine, 
So  nicely  constructed,  that  dunces,  'tis  said, 
May  study  our  art  as  they  study  a  trade— 
The  wits  at  Parnassus,  are  quixxtng  the  scheme, 
And  they  say,  it  will  even  make  verses  by  steam, 
Twere  pity,  friend  Selim,  that  talents  so  rare, 
And  gills,  your  competitors  hope  not  to  share, 
Should  find  their  possessor  employing  bis  lime 
In  sorting  out  word*  to  a  musical  chime. 
Kouse,  Sefim,  that  genius,  that  uselessly  slumbers, 
Wake  your  own  natws  lyre  to  original  numbers ; 
In  the  regions  of  poesy  fearlessly  stray, 
Cull  the  flowers  of  taste  to  embellish  the  lay— 
Whether  epir,  or  tragic,  or  hdmourous  the  strain, 
You  cienot  solicit  the  Muses  in  vain. 


You  have  talents  and  genius,  then  fearlessly  use  them, 
And  not  in  such  paltry  machinery  abuse  them. 
Nay,  wince  not— -your  faults,  it  is  mine  to  reprove-*- 
Your  genius,  your  merits,  are  honour 'd  above, 
So,  sit  down  and  be  blithe,  we  divinities  know, 
'Tis  in  vain  to  expect  perfection  below ; 
So,  Selim"— —a  thundering  rap  at  the  door, 
Interrupted  the  god,  when  his  speech  was  half  o'er, 
And  a  figure,  grotesque  as  "  lediabie  boiteUx," 
Half  madman,  half  dandy,  presented  to  view. 
«  Who  is  that  ?»'  cried  the  god,  "  if  you  please,  sir, 

your  name, 
Your  acquaintance  I  have  not  the  honour  to  claim." 
M  Not  .know  me \"  cried  C— k,  with  a  motionless 

stare, 

<«  Recognize,  if  yon  please,  my  Lord  ByronAike  air ; 
I've  studied  his  Lordship,  I'm  sure  we're  alike, 
Look  again— the  resemblance  must  certainly  strike; 
I'm  like  nothing  on  earth,  it  is  plain,  but  a  poet, 
And  am  sure,  at  first  glance,  ail  the  world  can't  but 

know  it." 

"  AM  the  world !"  cried  Apollo—*1  the  world,  if  it  can, 

May  dub  yon  a  poet,  or  dandy,  or  man, 

But  of  whatever  genus  you  happen  to  be, 

You're  no  more  like  Lord  Byron)  than  Byron's  like  me. 

"  t  remember  you  now!  you're  a  lad  of  some  spirit, 
And,  at  times,  have  produced  some  pieces  of  merit ; 
But  your  gross  affectation,  and '  Byron-like  air,* 
Of  poetical  madness,  and  tuneful  despair, 
Will  not  pass,  at  Parnassus,  for  genuine  fire, 
Such  as  glows,  if  Lord  Byron  but  touches  the  lyre  *, 
So  leave  off  your  airs,  and  tie  op  your  shoe; 
Wear  your  hat  and  your  coat  as  other  folks  do, 
And,  in  time,  you  may  find,  if  you're  prudent,  your 


With  the  bards  of  New-York,  in  the  TempltofFai 
[To  be  continued.] 


Those  Agents  and  Subscribers,  who  are  in  arrears, 
will  relieve  us  from  many  difficulties,  by  being  a  lit- 
tle more  punctual  in  their  payments. 

A  few  copies  of  the  Lukes'  Literary  Cabinet,  vol. 
I.  Old  Series,  bound,  may  be  had  at  the  office,  No.  % 
Dey-street,  with  only  the  price  of  bind  ins:  advance 
00  the  subscription  price.  The  1st  and  2d  vohnae, 
New  Series,  may  be  had  at  the  same  place,  bound. 

NEW  COMMISSION  BOOK-STORE, 

At  Ab.  286  Pearl-street. 

8.  Heustis  has  opened  a  new  Commission  Book- 
store, at  the  above  place.  He  has  always  on  band, 
an  assortment  of  the  latest  publications,  together  with 
a  great  variety  of  Blank  Books  and  Stationary. 

Picket's  School  Books,  and  the  American  Popular 
Lessons,  for  sale  as  above.— Toy  Books,  fcc. 


*  Bards  of  the  West— Vide  "  the  Feast  oC  the 
Poets,"  attributed,  in  the  Port  Folio,  to  Lord  Byron. 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  16, 1820. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Jim,  came  too  hue  for  last  week's  paper.  We  like 
the  subject  and  the  style  much. 

A*s  Husband,  is  inadmissible. 

Hatrbottle's  Walk  in  Broadway,  has  indeed  been 
cast  in  the  shades,  but  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  he  is 
net  discouraged. 

Mr.  James  D.  Martin,  the  celebrated  miniature 
painter,  has  removed  to  No.  71  Maiden-hum. 

LITERARY. 

Recently  published,  and  for  sale,  at  No.  2.  Dey- 
street,  Poems  and  Songs,  by  Robert  Tanvarill, 
author  of  Jessie,  the  Flower  of  Dunblane,  Sec. — Price, 
51 1  fine  copies— -75  cts.  on  inferior  paper. 

Also  a  few  copies  of  the  last  edition  of  Calvin's  Life 
and  Institutes,  elegantly  printed,  in  quarto. 

PAINTING. 

Young  ladies  who  have  commenced  learning  to 
paint  would  perhaps  derive  considerable  advantage 
in  colouring  engravings  after  a  copy.  A  gentleman 
has  left  a  considerable  number  at  our  office  for  the 
purpose  of  being  coloured ;  he  will  also  allow  some 
compensation.  Ladies  who  may  wish  the  employ 
ment  will  please  call  at  No.  2  Dey-street,  where 
the  patterns  may  be  seen. 


MARRIED, 

On  Tuesday  the  6th  inst.  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Buni% 
Mr.  Thomas  Macartney,  a  native  of  Ireland,  to  Mia 
Mary  Ann  Yoong,  a  native  of  England* 

At  Brooklyn,  on  Wednesday,  6th  inst.  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Onderdonk,  Mr.  John  Webster,  of  Portland, 
Maine,  to  Mrs.  Lydia  Vanderveer,  of  the  former 
place. 

At  Flatlands,  m  Thursday,  7th  inst  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Schoonmeker,  Nicholas  R  Van  Brant,  of  New- 
Utrecht,  to  Miss  Ellen  Hubbard,  eldest  daughter  ef 
Elias  Hubbard,  Esq.  of  the  former  place. 

In  Boston,  Mr.  John  Milk,  to  Miss  Eliza  Waters. 

At  Albany,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  8hiffer,  to  Miss  Matilda 
Winne,  daughter  of  the  late  Daniel  I.  Winne,  Esq. 

At  Schenectady,  on  the  90th  nit.  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Montieth,  Gideon  L  Mills,  Esq.  UieofUtice,  but  now 
of  Alabama,  to  Mia  Margaret  Visscher,  of  Urn  forme 
place. 

In  Canandaigna,  on  the  2d  uh.  Walter  Hubbefl, 
Esq.  to  Miss  Eliza  M.  Phelps,  daughter  of  the  lata 
Col.  O.  L.  Pbelps. 


DIED, 

On  the  2d  inst.  at  the  residence  of  his  father,  00 
Long-Island,  Mr.  John  B.  Tredwell,  late  merchant 
of  New- York,  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age. 

On  Thursday,  7th  inst.  at  the  residence  of  David 
S.  Bogart,  in  Nortb-Hempstead,  Capt.  Cornelius  N. 
Bogart,  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age. 

On  Monday  last,  after  a  short  illness,  Miss  Mary 
Espie,  aged  14  years,  daughter  of  Samuel  Espie. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  Mary,  the  wife  of  Stepkefi 
Lester,  aged  28  years. 

Same  day,  of  consumption,  Miss  Mary  VanosdoB, 
aged  31  years. 

Same  day,  Mrs.  Catherine  Louisa  Arden,  is  her 
75th  year. 

Same  day,  of  a  short,  but  severe  illness,  Capt  Suv 
pheu  Peck,  of  the  corps  of  city  ArtiDery,  aged  28 
years. 

On  Wednesday  morning  last,  Mrs.  Margaret  La* 
bagh,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Labagfa,  in  the  46th  year  of 
her  age. 
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WIFXAND; 

OR  THE  TRANSFORMATION. 

An  American  Tale. 

BY  CHARLES  BROCKDEN  BROWN. 

(  CwtiawcdftQm  page  42.) 

CHAPTER  VI. 

I  now  come  to  the  mention  of  a  person 
with  whose  name  the  roost  turbulent  sen- 
sations are  connected.  It  is  with  a  shud- 
dering reluctance  that  1  enter  on  the  pro- 
vince of  describing  him.  Now  it  is  that  I 
begin  to  perceive  the  difficulty  of  the  task 
which  I  have  undertaken ;  but  it  would  be 
weakness  to  shrink  from  it.  My  blood  is 
congealed:  and  my  fingers  are  palsied 
when  I  call  up  his  image.  Shame  upon 
my  cowardly  and  infirm  heart !  Hitherto  I 
have  proceeded  with  some  degree  of  com- 
posure,  but  now  1  must  pause.  I  mean  not 
that  dire  remembrance  shall  subdue  my 
courage,  or  baffle  my  design,  but  this  weak- 
ness cannot  be  immediately  conquered.  I 
must  desist  for  a  little  while. 

I  have  taken  a  few  turns  in  my  chamber, 
and  have  gathered  strength  enough  to  pro- 
ceed. Yet  have  I  not  projected  a  task  be- 
yond my  power  to  execute  ?  If  thus,  on 
the  very  threshold  of  the  scene,  my  knees 
faulter,  and  I  sink,  how  shall  I  support  my- 
self, when  I  rush  into  the  midst  of  horrors, 
such  as  no  heart  has  hitherto  conceived, 
nor  tongue  related  ?  I  sicken  and  recoil  at 
the  prospect,  and  yet  my  irresolution  is 
momentary .  I  have  not  formed  this  design 
upon  slight  grounds,  and  though  I  may,  at 
times,  pause  and  hesitate,  I  will  not  be 
finally  diverted  from  it.         „. 

And  thou,  O  most  fatal  and  potent  of 
mankind  !  in  wh  *t  terms  shall  I  describe 
thee  ?  What  words  are  adequate  to  the 
just  delineation  of  thy  character  ?  How 
shall  I  detail  the  means  which  rendered 
the  secrecy  of  thy  purposes  unfathomable  ? 
But  i  will  not  anticipate.  Let  me  recover, 
if  possible,  a  sober  strain.  Let  me  keep 
down  the  flood  of  passion  that  would  ren- 
der me  precipitate,  or  powerless.  Let  me 
stifle  the  agonies  that  are  awakeoed  by  thy 
name.  Let  me,  for  a  time,  regard  thee  as 
a  being  of  no  terrible  attributes.     Let  me 


tear  myself  from  contemplation  of  the  evils 
of -which  it  is  but  too  certain  that  thou  wast 
the  author,  and  limit  my  view  to  those 
harmless  appearances  which  attended  thy 
entrance  on  the  stage. 

One  sunny  afternoon,  I  was  standing  in 
the  door  of  my  house,  when  I  marked  a 
person  passing  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
bank  that  .was  in  front.  His  pace  was  a 
careless  and  lingering  one,  and  had  none 
of  that  gracefulness  and  ease  which  distin- 
guish a  person  with  certain  advantages  of 
education  from  a  clown.  His  gait  was 
rustic  and  awkward.  His  form  was  un- 
gainly and  disproportioned.  Shoulders 
broad  and  square,  breast  sunken,  bis  head 
drooping,  his  body  of  uniform  breadth,  sup- 
ported by  long,  and  lank  legs,  were  the  in- 
gredients of  his  frame.  His  garb  was  not  ill 
adapted  to  such  a  figure.  A  slouched  hat, 
tarnished  by  the  weather,  a  coat  of  thick 
gray  cloth,  cut  and  wrought,  as  it  seemed, 
by  a  country  tailor,  blue  worsted  stockings, 
and  shoes  fastened  by  thongs,  and  deeply 
discoloured  by  dust,  which  brush  had  never 
disturbed,  constituted  his  dress. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  these 
appearances ;  they  were  frequently  to  be 
met  with  on  the  road,  and  in  the  harvest 
field.  I  cannot  tell  why  I  gazed  upon 
them,'  on  this  occasion,  with  more  than  or- 
dinary attention,  unless  it  were  that  such 
figures  were  seldom  'Seen  by  me,  except  on 
the  road  or  field.  This  lawn  was  only  tra- 
versed by  men  whose  views  were  directed 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  walk,  or  the  gran- 
deur of  the  scenery. 

He  passed  slowly  along,  frequently  paus- 
ing, as  if  to  examine  the  prospect  more  de- 
liberately, but  never  turning  his  eye  towards 
the  house,  so  as  to  allow  me  a  view  of  his 
countenance.  Presently  he  entered  a  copse 
at  a  small  distance,  and  disappeared.  My  ! 
eye  followed  him  while  he  remained  iu 
sight.  If  his  image  remained  for  any  du- 
ration in  my  fancy  after  his  departure,  it 
was  because  no  other  object  occurred  suf- 
ficient to  expel  it. 

I  continued  in  the  same  spot  for  half  an 
hour,  vaguely,  and  by  fits,  contemplating 
the  image  of  this  wanderer,  and  drawing, 
from  outward  appearances,  those  inferences 
with  respect  to  the  intellectual  history  of 


this  person,  which  experience  affords  us. 
I  reflected  on  the  alliance  which  common- 
ly subsists  between  ignorance  and  the  prac- 
tice of  agriculture,  and  indulged  myself  in 
airy  speculations  as  to  the  influence  of  pro- 
gressive knowledge  in  dissolving  this  al- 
liance, and  imbodying  the  dreams  of  the 
poets.  I  asked  why  the  plough  and  the 
hoe  might  not  become  the  trade  of  every 
human  being,  and  how  this  trade  might  be 
made  conducive  to,  or,  at  least,  consistent 
with  tiie  acquisition  of  wisdom  and  elo- 
quence. 

Weary  with  these  reflections,  I  returned 
to  the  kitchen  to  perform  some  household 
office.  I  had  usually  but  one  servant,  and 
she  was  a  girl  about  my  own  age.  I  was 
busy  near  the  chimney,  and  she  was  em- 
ployed near  the  door  of  the  apartment, 
when  some  one  knocked.  The  door  was 
opened  by  her,  and  she  was  immediately 
addressed  with  "  Pry'thee,  good  girl,  canst 
thou  supply  a  thirsty  man  with  a  glass  of 
buttermilk?"  She  answe*ed,jflhrfiere 
was  none  in  the  house.  d  Av^^^phere 
is  some  in  the  dairy  yonder.  ^^Vknow- 
est  as  well  as  I,  though  Hermes  n^w  taught 
thee,  that,  though  every  dairy  be  a  house, 
every  house  is  not  a  dairy."  To  this 
speech,  though  she  understood  only  a  part 
of  it,  she  replied,  by  repeating  her  assur- 
ances, that  she  had  none  to  give.  "  Well 
then,"  rejoined  the  stranger,  "  for  charity's 
sweet  sake,  hand  me  forth  a  cup  of  cold 
water."  The  girl  said  she  would  go  to  the 
spring  and  fetch  it.  "  Nay  give  me  the 
cup,  and  suffer  me  to  help  myself.  Nei- 
ther manacled  nor  lame,  I  should  merit 
burial  in  the  maw  of  carrion  crows,  if  I 
laid  this  task  upon  thee."  She  gave  him 
the  cup.  and  he  turned  to  go  to  the  spring. 

I  listened  to  this  dialogue  in  silence. — 
The  words  uttered  by  the  person  without, 
affected  me  as  somewhat  singular,  but  what 
chiefly  rendered  them  remarkable,  was  che 
tone  that  accompanied  them.  It  was  whol- 
ly new.  My  brothers  voice  and  Ple\el's 
were  musical  and  energetic.  I  had  fondly 
imagined,  that,  in  this  respect,  they  were 
surpassed  by  none.  Now  my  mistake  was 
detected.  I  cann^kreteud  to  communi- 
cate the  impression^hat  was  made  upon 
me  by  these  accents,  or  to  depict  the  de- 
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grec  in  which  force  and  sweetness  were 
blended  in  them.  They  were  articulated 
with  a  distinctness  that  was  unexampled 
in  my  experience.  But  this  was  not  all. 
The  voice  was  not  only  mellifluent  and 
clear,  but  the  emphasis  was  so  just,  and 
the  modulation  so  impassioned,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  a  heart  of  stone  could  not  fail 
of  being  moved  by  it.  It  imparted  to  me 
an  emotion  altogether  involuntary  and  un- 
cootroulable*  When  he  uttered  the  words 
"  for  charity's  sweet  sake,"  I  dropped  the 
cloth  that  I  held  in  my  hand,  my  heart 
overflowed  with  sympathy,  and  my  eyes 
with  unbidden  tears. 

This  description  will  appear  to  you  tri- 
fling or  incredible.  The  importance  of 
these  circumstances  will  be  manifested  in 
the  sequel.  The  manner  in  which  I  was 
affected  on  this  occasion,  was,  to  my  own 
apprehension,  a  subject  of  astonishment. 
The  tones  were  indeed  such  as  I  never 
beard  before;  but  that  they  should  in  an 
instant,  as  it  were,  dissolve  me  in  tears, 
will  not  easily  be  believed  by  others,  and 
can  scarcely  be  comprehended  by  myself. 

It  will  be  readily  supposed  that  I  was 
somewhat  inquisitive,  as  to  the  person  and 
demes^^^>f  our  visitant.  After  a  mo* 
meot^^^B,  1  stepped  to  the  door  and 
looked^^B  him.  Judge  my  surprise, 
when  I  Drald  the  self-same  figure  that  had 
appeared  a  half  hour  before  upon  the  bank. 
My  fancy  had  conjured  up  a  very  different 
image.  A  form,  and  attitude,  and  garb, 
were  instantly  created  worthy  to  accompa- 
ny such  elocution ;  but  this  person  was,  in 
all  visible  respects,  the  reverse  of  this  phan- 
tom. Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  could  not 
speedily  reconcile  myself  to  this  disappoint- 
ment. Instead  of  returning  to  my  employ- 
ment, I  threw  myself  in  a  chair  that  was 
placed  opposite  the  door,  and  sunk  into  a 
fit  of  musing. 

My  attention  was,  in  a  few  minutes,  re- 
called bythe  stranger,  who  returned  with 
the  empty  cup  in  his  hand.  I  had  not 
thought  of  the  circumstance,  or  should  cer- 
tainly have  chosen  a  different  seat.  He 
ne  sooner  showed  himself,  than  a  confused 
sense  of  impropriety,  added  to  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  interview,  for  which,  not  hav- 
ing foreseen  it,  I  had  made  no  preparation, 
threw  me  into  a  state  of  the  most  painful 
embarrassment.  He  brought  with  him  a 
placid  brow  ;  but  no  ^Bper  had  he  cast  his 
eyes  upon  me,  than  his  face  was  as  glow- 
ingly suffused  as  my  own.    He  placed  the 


cup  upon  the  bench,  stammered  out  thanks, 
and  retired. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  could  recover 
my  wonted  composure.  I  had  snatched  a 
view  of  the  stranger's  countenance.  The 
impression  that  it  made  was  vivid  and  in- 
delible. His  cheeks  were  pallid  and  lank, 
his  eyes  sunken,  his  forehead  overshadowed 
by  coarse  straggling  hairs,  his  teeth  large 
and  irregular,  though  sound  and  brilliantly 
white,  and  his  chin  discoloured  by  a  tetter. 
His  skin  was  of  coarse  grain,  and  sallow 
hue.  Every  feature  was  wide  of  beauty, 
and  the  outline  of  his  nice,  reminded  you 
of  an  inverted  cone. 

And  yet  bis  forehead,  so  far  as  shaggy 
locks  would  allow  it  to  be  seen,  his  eyes 
lustrously  black,  and  possessing,  in  the 
midst  of  haggardness,  a  radiance  inexpres- 
sibly serene  and  potent,  and  something  in 
the  rest  of  his  features,  which  it  would  be 
in  vain  to  describe,  but  which  served  to 
betoken  a  mind  of  the  highest  order,  were 
essential  ingredients  in  the  portrait.  This, 
in  the  effects  which  immediately  flowed 
from  it,  I  count  among  the  most  extraordi- 
nary incidents  of  my  life.  This  face,  seen 
for  a  moment,  continued  for  hours  to  occu- 
py my  fancy,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost 
every  other  image.  I  had  purposed  to 
spend  the  evening  with  my  brother,  but  I 
could  not  resist  the  inclination  of  forming 
a  sketch  upon  paper  of  this  memorable 
visage.  Whether  my  hand  was  aided  by 
any  peculiar  inspiration,  or  I  was  deceived 
by  my  own  fond  conceptions,  this  portrait, 
though  hastily  executed,  appeared  unexcep- 
tionable to  my  own  taste. 

I  placed  it  at  all  distances,  and  in  all 
lights ;  my  eyes  were  rivetted  upon  it. — 
Half  the  night  passed  away  in  wakefulness 
and  in  contemplation  of  this  picture.  So 
flexible,  and  yet  so  stubborn,  is  the  human 
mind  So  obedient  to  Impulses  the  most 
transient  and  brief,  and  yet  so  unalterably 
observant  of  the  direction  which  is  given 
to  it !  How  little  did  I  then  foresee  the 
termination  of  that  chain,  of  which  this 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  link  ? 

Next  day  arose  in  darkness  and  storm. 
Torrents  of  rain  fell  during  the  whole  day, 
attended  with  incessant  thunder,  which  re- 
vei  berated  in  stunning  echoes  from  the  op- 
posite declivity.  The  inclemency  of  the 
air  would  not  allow  me  to  walk  out.  I  had, 
indeed,  no  inclination  to  leave  my  apart- 
ment. I  betook  myself  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  this  portrait,  whose  attractions  time 


had  father  enhanced  than  diminished.  I 
laid  aside  my  usual  occupations,  and  seat- 
ing myself  at  a  window,  consumed  the  day 
in  alternately  looking  out  upon  the  storm, 
and  gazing  at  the  picture  which  lay  upon  a 
table  before  roe.  You  will,  perhaps,  deem 
this  conduct  somewhat  singular,  and  ascribe 
it  to  certain  peculiarities  of  temper.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  such  peculiarities.  I 
can  account  for  my  devotion  to  this  image 
no  otherwise,  than  by  supposing  that  its 
properties  were  rare  and  prodigious.— 
Perhaps  you  will  suspect  that  such  were 
the  first  inroads  of  a  passtou  incident  to 
every  female  heart,  and  which  frequent- 
ly gains  a  footing  by  means  even  more 
slight,  and  more  improbable  than  these.-*- 
I  shall  not  controvert  the  reasonableness  of 
the  suspicion,  but  leave  you  at  liberty  to 
draw,  from  my  narrative,  what  conclusions 
you  please. 

(Tobetontwubt.) 
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YAMOYDEN, 

A  Talt  of  the  Wart  of  King  Philip:  in  six  Cantos i 
By  tkelak  Ra.Jamu  WeUx* Em*mn,  A.M.  md 
hit  JVkMk. 

(Continued  from  page  45.) 

Indian  eloquence,  from  the  specimens 
we  have  seen,  is  extremely  bold  and  pas- 
sionate, especially  when  under  the  influence 
of  any  extraordinary  excitement.  We  de 
not  recollect  of  ever  reading  a  more  po- 
tent appeal  to  the  feelings,  than  the  speech 
of  Logan,  the  Mingoe  chief,  given  by 
Mr.  Jefferson,  and  we  always  look  for  the 
same  energetic  style  in  pieces  of  this  cast ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  keep  up  the  same 
nervous  tone  without  some  semblance  of 
affectation,  especially  when  sketched  mere- 
ly from  fancy.  Mr.  East  burn,  however, 
has  remedied,  in  a  great  measure,  this  pre- 
valent blemish  in  the  following  speech  of 
the  Sachem.  ,  ^ 

After  commanding  silence  byVis  stem 
demeanour  and  loweriog  asps**)  Metacom 
thus  proceeded : — 

"  Still  do  we  live?  to  yonder  skies 

Yet  does  our  warm  breath  buoyant  rise — 

To  that  Great  Spirit,  who  ne'er  inhales 

Incense  from  all  tho  odorous  gales* 

la  the  world  of  warrior  souls,  more  blest, 

Than  that  respired  Prom  the  freeman's  breast  * 

Yet  do  we  live  ?  or  struck  by  fear, 

As  the  wretch  by  subtle  sorcerer  near, 

Palsied  and  pining,  must  we  lie 

In  yon  Hark  fen,  and  dimly  spy 

Our  fathers'  hills,  our  native  sky  >*» 
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Like  (be  coward  ghosts,  whom  the  bark  of  atone 

Leaves  in  the  eternal  wave  to  moan, 

And  wail  for  ever,  as  they  descry  N 

The  blissful  isle  they  can  come  not  nigh; 

Where  the  seuJsof  the  brave  from  toil  released. 

Prolong  the  chase,  the  dance,  the  ieast, 

And  fill  the  sparkling  chalice  high, 

From  the  springs  of  immortality ! 

Say,  has  oblivion  kindly  come, 

To  veil  reinembranee  in  its  gloom  ¥ 

Have  ye  forgot,  that  whilome  here. 

Your  fathers  drove  the  bounding  deer ; 

When  no w  so  works  the  Evil  One, 

Like  heartless  deer  their  children  ran  ;— • 

Or  trembling  in  their  darksome  lair, 
While  fear's  cold  dews  gush  full  and  fast, 

One  venturous  glance  no  longer  dare 
Round  on  their  native  forests  cast 
The  banters  came,  the  charm  they  brought; 
The  tempting  hire  the  senseless  sought, 
And  tamely  to  the  spoiler  gave 
The  aneient  birthright  of  the  brave! 

"  Oblivion  ?    O !  the  films  of  age 
Shall  shroud  yon  son's  resplendent  eye. 
And  waning  in  his  pilgrimage, 
His  latest  beam  in  heaven  shall  die, 
Ere  on  the  soil  from  whence  we  fled, 
The  story  of  oar  wrongs  be  dead ! 
Coirid  the  taH  trunk  of  peace  once  more 
Lift  its  broad  foliage  on  oar  shore  > 
And  on  the  beaver  robe  outspread 
Our  remnant  rest  beneath  its  shade  > 
From  stainless  bowls  send  incense  high 
Amid  the  blue  and  cloudless  sky ; 
Mark  round  us  waves  usn-impled  flow, 
And  o'er  green  paths  no  bramble  grow ; 
Say  where  in  earth  profoundly  deep. 
Should  oil  our  wrongs  in  darkness  sleep  ? 
What  art  the  sod  shall  o'er  them  heap ; 
And  reaftthe  tree  whose  verdant  tower 
Aloft  shall  baild,  beneath  embower— 
Till  men  shall  pass  and  shall  not  know 
The  secrets  (bul  that  rest  below  ? 
The  memory  ne'er  can  die,  of  aH 
For  blood,  for  vengeance  that  can  call, 
While  feels  a  red  man  in  his  breast 
The  might,  the  soul  his  sires  possest. 
Toil,  death,  and  danger  can  defy, 
Look  up  to  heaven,  and  proudly  cryy 
Eternal  and  Almighty  Osrc, 
Father  of  all !  I  am  thy  son ! 

"  Poor,  crouching  children  of  the  brave!? 
Lo !  where  the  bread*  and  sparkling  wave 
Anointed  once  the  freeman's  shore, 
Your  father's  tents  arise  no  more. 
There  He  your  masters  in  their  pride ; 
And  not  so  thick,  o'er  torpid  tide, 
The  blessed  light  that  beams  on  earth 
Warms  the  coil'd  vipers  into  birth, 
And  not  so  loathsome  do  they  spread 
Their  slime  along  ifts  sedgy  bed, 
As  glittering  on  my  aching  eyes, 
The  white  man's  homes  accursed  rise-! 
I  rave ; — and  ye  are  cold  and  tome; 
Forget  ye  Massasoixt's  shame  ? 
Forget  ye  him,  who,  snared  and  caught, 
Soar'd  on  the  chainless  wiogs  of  thought, 
A  lowly  captive  might  net  be, 
For  his  heart  broke,  and  he  was  free! 
Last,  poorest  of  a  mighty  race, 
Proscribed  devoted  to  the  chase, 
I  bold  this  cumbrous- load  of  life, 
Avenging  pewess!  from  von;. 


The  remnant  of  its  dreary  strife 

To  hoarded  vengeance  due ! 
But  ye — live  on ;  and  lowly  kneel, 
And  crouching,  kiss  the  impending  steel, 
Which,  in  mere  weariness  of  toil, 
Full  sated  with  your  kinsmen's  spoil, 
May  haply  grant  the  boon  to  live  ;— 
For  this  your  cringing  tautnd  give ; 
And  o'er  yoor  father's  haHow'd  grave 
Drag  the  foul  members  of  the  slave ! 
0  slaves !  the  children  of  the  free ! 
The  hunted  brute  cries  shame  on  ye ! 
At  bay  each  threatening  horn  be  <arns, 
As  fierce  the  enclosing  circle  burns;— 
And  ye  are  baited  in  your  lair, 
And  will  ye  fight  not  for  despair  ?" 

This  speech  wm  received  by  his  audi- 
tors with  their  characteristic  extravagance : 

In  all  his  warriors,  as  he  spoke, 
The  rising  fury  fiercely  woke  ; 
Each  tomahawk,  in  madness  swayed, 
Glenoid  mid  the  forest's  quivering  shade ; 
Loud  rose  the  war-whoop,  wild  and  shrill ', 
The  frowning  rock,  the  towering  bill 
Prolong'd  the  indignant  cry. 

But  there  was  one  who  was  silent  amidst 
their  "  shout  of  pride."  Young  Agamoun, 
bad  "  long  since,  from  the  Mohegan  shore," 
borne  the  Sachem  and  his  warriors ;  but 

He  saw  bis  manball'd  tribe  oppose 
Their  brethren,  as  their  mortal  foes> 
He  saw  their  scanted  numbers  fail, 
Like  autumn's  leaves  on  winter's  gale;. 
t  Until, bishop, s^fWowemgwe,    .... 
The  western  chief  remain'd  alone. 

He  is  severely  upbraided  by  the  chief 
for  bis  lukewaramess.  Heat  length  breaks 
silence : 

— "  Whate'er  of  private  feud  my  heart 
To  my  tongue's  language  might  impart, 
I  learnt  te  bury  and  so  hide, 
When  battling  on  my  country's  side. 
Who,  when  her  sacred  cause  inspires, 
Enkindles  at  polluted  fires, 
Where  ancssan  spirits  hold  retreat* 
Where  none  but  the  impure  may  meet, 
His  passions  base,  revenge  or  pride- 
Curst  be  that  guilty  parricide ! 
O  noteless  in  the  songs  of  fame, 
A  beacon  blase  his  recreant:  name  J 
Hovering  for  ever  may  it  be 
O'er  the  dull  fens  of  infamy ! 
The  stem  must  crack— the  cause  most  fail, 
If  such  unholy  warmth  prevail ! 
But  wherefore  more  ?  ye've  known  me  long. 
Ye  saw  me  when  your  cause  was  strong — 
Te  proved  me,  when  your  hopes  were  weak, 
If  ye  have  found  me  wanting,  speak ! 

"  Here  if  we  linger,  what  remains  ? 
Inglorious  death,  accursed  chains! 
Ah !  though  the  bleak  and  sheeted  blast 
Bound  Haup'sbare  cliffs  its  shroud  shall  cast, 
And  sweep  in  howling,  wild  affray, 
The  sere  and  shivering  leaves  away, 
Again'  its  daemon  far  will  fly, 
When  milder  spirits  rule  the  sky ; 

i.  The  moon  of  birds  her  horns  will  show. 
The  bough  will  bud*  the  fountain  flew:.. 


But,  Metaeom,  thy  second  apriug 

No  Weko-lis  shall  ever  sing! 

Once  Pawkanawkut's  warriors  stood, 

Thick  as  the  columns  of  the  wood ; 

On  shores  and  isles,  uncowmered  men. 

Called  Baassasoiet  Father,  then : 

The  blasting  wind  with  poison  d  breath 

Brought  on  its  wKber'd  pinions,  death. 

Ere  bade  the  Owannox  o'er  the  deep 

Their  castle-barks  triumphant  sweep  :— 

Past  is  the  autumn  of  our  pride, 

When  every  leaf  with  brood  was  died  >- 

And  now  dread  Winter's  troop  alone 

Shriek  round  oar  power  and  promise  gone! 

From  earth  when  nations  perish,  ne'er 

Again  their  leaflets  shell  appear. 

The  stranger,  in  the  after  time, 

Weels  not  of  glory's  earlier  dime  I 

Perchance,  like  yon  dwarf  firs  that  grew 

Rooted  in  rocky  cleft  on  high, 

As  things  above?  or  joy,  or  wo, 

That  frown  against  the  beauteous  sky— 

Of  all  our  tribes,  the  heirs  of  want, 

A  feeble  few  our  land  may  haunt; 

The  gloomy  ghosts  of  dead  renew* 

Awhile  from  sire  to  son  go  down ; 

And  as  with  spectral  visit  say 

That  here  the  red  men  once  bad  sway  f 

"  Veiling  in  gloom  his  awful  face, 
The  Spirit  smiles  not  on  our  race* 
As  once  he  smiled  with  beams  of  bliss, 
Ere  discord's  snakes  were  heard  to  hiss. 

One  council  fire  the  nations  knew  j 
One  ample  roof  o'er  all  was  spread ; 

The  stately  tree  beside  it  grew, 
The  skies  of  blue  rose  overhead. 

Once  on  our  wampum-belts,  how  fair 
The  stainless  lines  of  peace  were  wrought, 

And  all  the  sacred  symbols  there, 
With  wise  and  friendly  meaning  fraught  • 
Once  circling  far  the  glittering  chain 
Begirt  the  sea,  the  isles,  the  main ; 
The  bek  is  broke;  the  chain  is  riven, 
And  we  are  left  by  angry  heaven  I 
Fraught  with  our  weal  and  with  our  wo,. 
The  tide  of  fate  runs  deep  and  slow  ; 
On  to  eternity  h  rides, 

Mysterious  as  the  wave, 
Where  Huron  disembogues  its  tide*, 
Thai  slowly  rises,  slow  subsides, 

As  cycles  find  their  grave. 
Full  low  oar  country's  best  blood  runs, 
And  few,  and  feeble,  are  her  sons ; 
Will,  ye  the  desperate  venture  try, 
And  leave  the  dreary  channel  dry? 

"  Wild  are  the  wolds  and  deep  the  woods 
That  girdle  far  our  western  floods. 
There  merrily  the  red-deer  roam, 
There  may  we  fight  ourselves  a  home  I 
Yet  may  suhnitsum  purchase  peace,." 

He  was  here  interrupted  by  the  Sachem, 
who  bid  him  cease,  in  an  angry  tone,  and 

from  beside  him  caught 
The  tube  with  deadly  vengeance  fraught;— 
Then  instant  forth  Ahanton  stood, 
(He,  too,  of  the  Mohegan  brood,) 
But  short  the  raging  Sachem  broke 
The  words  the  intercessor  spoke.  t 
«  By  Sassacoos'  bonour'd  bones,  * 
Where'er,  untomb'd  in  lasted  stones, 
In  the  fierce  Maquas  clime  they  lie—  - 
No  more,  or  with  him  thou  shah  die  1M 
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Then  on  his  friend  the  sentenced  chief 
Cast  a  last  look  intent  and  brief; 
It  bade  Ahauton  not  to  dare 
The  wolf's  wide  fangs  within  his  lair, 
But  life  for  nobler  vengeance  bear. 
Stem  lower'd  the  Wampanoags  round, 

Subdued  beneath  their  cheiftain's  frown ; 
Breath 'd  to  the  doom  of  death  no  sound. 

While  Agamoun  knelt  calmly  down, 
Unblench'd  and  firm ;  awhile  his  gaze 
The  horde,  the  earth,  the  heaven  surveys, 
As  giving  them  his  last  good-bye: — 
"  Brothers !  behold  a  warrior  die! 
For  kindred  let  the  white  men  grieve ; 
To  those  who  love  me,  all  I  leave 

Is  the  large  legacy  of  hate  ! 
True  as  the  ball  that  drinks  my  blood, 
Mooegan  warrior  shall  make  good 

To  Metacom  and  his  the  debt. 
Escape  be  yours  ;— but  O !  if  won, 

Beware !"  be  spoke  no  more, 
For  closely  now  the  levelled  gun 

Was  placed  his  heart  before. 

A  moment's  pause  intensely  still — 
A  quick,  cold,  deep,  and  silent  thrill — 
The  steel  gives  fire— chieftain  fell — 
The  death-shot's  sound  his  only  knell, 
And  a  low  murmur's  smother'd  tone 
His  parting  requiem  alone ! 

[To  bt  amtixmiL} 


From  Ackermoam't  Rqtotitory. 

GEORGE  THIBAUT. 

George  Thibaut  bad  received  from  na- 
ture one  of  those  weak  characters  suscep- 
tible alike  of  every  impression,  whether 
good  or  evil,  which  passively  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  elevated  to  virtue,  or  degraded 
to  vice  by  circumstances ;  and  when  they 
have  deservedly  incurred  reproach  for  their 
errors,  think  it  a  sufficient  justification  to 
allege  the  correctness  of  their  intention.  A 
legible  hand-writing  and  plodding  habits 
had  recommended  him  to  several  of  the 
inferior  stations  in  a  public  office;  but  as 
his  abilities  were  narrow,  and  he  had  no 
powerful  patrons,  his  promotion  was  al- 
ways uncertain.  Reckoning  upon  the  per- 
manency of  his  situation,  Thibaut  had  mar- 
ried an  amiable  and  sensible,  but  portion- 
less young  woman.  Nevertheless,  by  a 
laudable  economy  he  had  hitherto  kept 
above  want ;  his  wife  had  presented  him 
with  two  lovely  children,  who  improved 
in  mind  and  person  as  they  grew  up,  in 
spite  of  all  obstacles,  and  she  had  just  lain 
in  of  a  third,  when  poor  George  received 
his  dismission.  The  new  director  of  his 
department  thought  it  necessary  to  signal- 
ize his  appointment  by  a  compliance  with 
the  popular  cry  of  the  day.  "  Retrench- 
ment" was  the  fashion ;  with  oue  stroke 
of  his  pen  he  involved  n  hundred  deserving 


persons  in  misery  and  distress,  and  inter- 
nally feeling  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of 
such  a  measure,  he  announced  it  as  irrevo- 
cable; an  excellent  mode  of  getting  rid  of 
complaints  and  expostulations. 

Despair  can  never  bring  relief:  George 
did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  discouraged ;  j 
he  applied  to  all  whom  he  thought  his 
friends,  and  at  length  found  one  in  a  large 
contractor  for  government  stores,  who  had 
amassed  an  immense  fortune,  and  wanted 
a  secretary  to  copy  his  letters.  He  requir- 
ed a  person  able  to  write  his  own  language 
correctly,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  supplying 
his  place  in  corresponding,  when  necessa- 
ry, one  who  would  not  object  to  remain  in 
his  office  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
till  nine  in  the  evening ;  and  he  offered  to 
any  person  who  possessed  all  these  qualifica- 
tions 1800  francs  («£75)  a  year,  with  a  pro- 
mise of  augmenting  his  salary  if  he*  found 
him  deserving.  George  suited  him  entire- 
ly ;  and  the  contractor  haying  learned  that 
he  had  been  dismissed,  and  was  in  distress, 
took  advantage  of  his  misfortune,  and 
obliged  him  to  come  for  a  month  upon  trial 
without  remuneration. 

George's  new  master  had  been  many 
years  in  the  service  of  the  Count  de  Ley- 
rac,  and  was  actually  in  hopes  of  succeed- 
ing to  the  post  of  valet  de  chambre,  when 
the  revolution  took  place.  liis  master 
quitted  France ;  Germaiu  remained  behind. 
His  industry  left  no  path  untried,  and  one 
continued  series  of  success  crowned  his  ex- 
ertions ;  he  purchased  furniture,  took  leases 
of  the  vacant  hotels,  contracted  for  the  de- 
molition of  the  chateaux  of  the  nobility, 
and  was  soon  considered  one  of  the  richest 
capitalits  in  Paris.  To  prove  himself  wor- 
thy of  his  good  fortune,  his  extravagance 
was  boundless ;  his  manners  lost  their  for- 
mer rusticity ;  fashionably  rude  to  his  old 
benefactors,  he  was  supple  and  cringing  to 
his  present  ones:  the  women  found  his 
magnificent  parties  delightful;  the  men 
agreed  that  he  was  really  almost  deserving 
of  his  wealth;  and  by  degrees,  he  had 
become  accustomed  to  that  consideration 
which  riches  iu variably  command  in  what- 
ever way  they  may  have  been,  acquired. — 
Germain,  whose  assumed  name  1  shall  not 
mention  for  private  reasons,  had  attained 
the  summit  of  prosperity,  when  a  trifling 
accident  threatened  to  overthrow  the  edi- 
fice he  had  reared  with  so  much  toil  and 
pains. 

Not  contented  with  the  immense  profits 


he  derived  from  bis  contracts  with  govern* 
ment,  Germain,  become  more  insatiable  in 
proportion  as  hi?  treasures  increased,  had 
amused  himself  from  time  to  time  by  falsi- 
fying his  accounts :  his  ingenuity  had  found 
out  the  secret  of  doubling  the  number  of  the 
signatures  of  some  of  the  principal  officers 
of  government)  and  the  treasury,  which 
seldom  calls  in  question  the  correctness  of 
a  contractor's  accounts,  had  paid  for  a  few 
articles,  which,  by  mere  forgetfulness  on  his 
part,  were  never  supplied.  If  Germain 
had  been  prudent  enough  to  stop  at  these 
first  essays  of  his  ingenuity,  nothing  would 
have  been  discovered ;  but  he  was  so  in- 
discreet'as  to  go  on,  and  whether  his  band 
grew  careless  by  habit,  or  the  facility  with 
which  he  found  his  accounts  were  passed, 
made  him  more  negligent,  certain  it  is,  that 
at  last  suspicions  arose,  at  which  he  be- 
came seriously  alarmed. 

Twelve  hundred  thousand  livres  per 
annum,  form  a  vast  mass  of  presumptive 
evidence  in  favour  of  an  accused  person, 
perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  inno- 
cence that  can  be  adduced  in  the  eyes  of 
justice.  Germain  knew  this  well,  and  his 
terror  was  consequently  not  of  long  duia- 
tion.  However,  having  learned  that  an 
accusation  had  been  preferred  against  him, 
and  that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  arrest 
him,  investigate  his  accounts,  and  compel 
him  to  a  private  restitution  of  his  ill-gotten 
profits,  he  resolved  to  provide  against  any 
such  disagreeable  result.  With  this  view 
he  sounded  several  of  his  clerks,  and  not 
succeeding,  applied  to  George.  He  knew 
i he  distressed  situation  of  his  secretary,  his 
domestic  embarrassments,  and  the  poverty 
which  threatened  him ;  and  after  a  prepa- 
ratory conversation  of  some  length,  he  gave 
Thibaut  to  understand  that  it  depended 
upon  himself  to  ameliorate  his  own  desti- 
ny, and  that  of  his  wife  and  children. — 
Without  wholly  explaining  himself,  he  in- 
sinuated that  a  great  sacrifice  would  be  re- 
quired, the  reward  for  which,  would  be 
proportionably  liberal.  The  words  tribu- 
nal, justice,  imprisonment,  escaped  from 
his  lips ;  and  desiring  George  to  return  to 
bis  family  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  he  put 
into  his  hands  a  copy  of  let  Code*,  recom- 
mending him  to  read  over  attentively  pages 
617,  and  6t8.  As  soon  as  be  reached 
home,  Thibaut  opened  the  book,  and  at 
the  marked  pages,  it  treated  on  the  punish- 
ment decreed  for  those  guilty  of  the  crime 
of  forgery  in  public  or  private  accounts.—* 
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A  sudden  light  broke  upon  the  bewildered 
George ;  he  saw  the  precipice  before  him, 
and  recoiled  from  it  with  horror. 

Thibaut  had  shut  the  book ;  he  re-open- 
ed it  mechanically ;  his  eyes  involuntarily 
glanced  over  the  paragraph ;  he  read  it  a 
second  time,  and  again  a  third  time,  then 
closing  the  book,  he  walked  up  and  down 
the  room,  repeating  the  clauses  to  himself. 
The  ragged  clothing  of  his  family  met  his 
view,  and  a  sigh  escaped  him  in  compar- 
ing them  with  those  of  the  family  of  M. 
Germain.  His  wife,  habituated  and  re- 
signed to  every  privation  as  regarded  her- 
self, could  not  behold  her  children  want 
without  tears.  "  So  very  little  would  make 
us  all  happy,"  said  she. — "  So  little  !"  ex- 
claimed Thibaut,  and  rushed  oat  of  the 
house  without  uttering  another  word. 

At  the  door  he  met  a  poor  creature 
whose  honesty  was  unquestioned,  yet  who 
was  actually  starving :  this  miserable  end, 
which  seemed  alike  impending  over  Thi- 
baut and  his  little  ones,  made  him  shudder. 
Some  paces  farther  on,  he  was  nodded  to 
by  a  bankrupt  in  his  carriage.  Every  one 
seemed  to  shun  the  first ;  every  one,  on  the 
contrary,  courted  the  notice  of  the  second. 
This  difference  could  not  escape  Thibaut's 
observation.  Whilst  he  was  leaning  against 
the  wall,  absorbed  in  these  reflections,  he 
was  accosted  by  a  friend,  from  whom  be 
learned,  that  the  splendid  equipage  belong- 
ed to  a  man  who  had  purchased,  by  five 
years'  residence  in  Sainte  Pelagie,  the  right 
of  defrauding  his  principal  creditor.  On 
his  return  home,  he  was  astonished  to  find 
that  his  wife  had  received  a  visit  from  M. 
Germain,  who  had  expressed  a  lively  inter- 
est in  her  welfare,  aud  whose  generous  sen- 
sibility had  not  confined  itself  to  mere  ver- 
bal assurances  of  friendship. 

George  passed  a  wretched  night,  agitat- 
ed by  a  thousand  conflicting  thoughts.  In 
the  morning,  having  weighed  well  all  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  two 
lines  of  conduct  before  him,  he  formed  his 
resolution,  and  hastened  to  the  house  of  his 
master,  who  was  anxiously  expecting  him. 
As  soon  as  the  latter  perceived  Thibaut, 
be  ran  to  meet  him,  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and,  after  having  compelled  him  to  par- 
take of  an  elegant  and  sumptuous  break- 
fast, demanded  what  he  had  decided  upon. 
"  To  serve  you,"  replied  George.  "  In- 
deed !"  "I  have  read  the  penal  code 
with  attention,  and  I  am  perfectly  aware 
of  the  punishment  I  incur  by  taking  upon 


myself  the  errors  which  you  have  commit- 
ted in  your  accounts."  "  Errors  !  an  ex- 
cellent word."  "  Ten  years'  imprison- 
ment, and  hard  labour,  will  be  my  sen- 
tence." It  may,  however,  possibly  be 
mitigated .  we  shall  be  able  to  bring  for- 
ward or  invent  circumstances  which  may 
induce  the  judges  to  remit  one  half.  You 
are  twenty-seven  years  of  age ;  at  thirty- 
two  you  will  re-enter  the  world  with  re- 
commendations from  your  inspectors,  and  a 
debt  of  gratitude  due  from  me,  which  can 
never  be  repaid."  "  On  the  latter  alone, 
I  build  my  hopes."  "  Go  on."  u  I  have 
a  wife  and  three  children."  "  Lovely 
creatures  !  I  saw  them  yesterday,  and  I  j 
promise  you  never  to  forsake  them."  "  I 
demand  then,  first,  that  you  shall  settle 
upon  my  wife  10,000  francs  (.£400)  a  year, 
and  give  each  of  my  children  20,000; 
crowns;  the  money  to  be  deposited  to- 
morrow, with  a  solicitor  whom  I  shall 
name."  "  But,  my  dear  friend,  this  is  too 
exorbitant."  "  Besides  this,  you  shall  give 
me  100  louis  for  the  expenses  of  my  trial, 
&c."  "  That  is  something  more  rea- 
sonable." "  A  thousand  crowns  after  my 
sentence  is  passed,  in  order  to  mitigate  the 
rigour  of  its  execution."  "  Is  that  requi- 
site ?"  "  And  1000  louis  on  my  commit- 
tal to  prison,  to  enable  me  to  effect  my  es- 
cape, and  procure  a  passage  on  board  some  1 
vessel  to  the  United  States,  whither  I  shall 
immediately  repair  with  my  family*" — I 
"  Really,  my  dear  Thibaut,  you  cannot  be 
in  earnest:  all  this  amounts  to  nearly 
400,000  francs."  "  I  save  your  honour 
and  reputation."  "  True,  but  in  con- 
science you  ask  too  much."  "  Only  ima- 
gine me  in  your  situatiou."  "  I  can  con- 
ceive all  the  disagreeables  of  it :  to  see 
one's  self  brought  to  trial  and  condemned, 
it  is  doubtless  very  distressing ;  but  you 
know  when  one's  conscience  is  clear,  the 
opinions  of  other  people  are  of  no  very  ma- 
terial consequence :  besides,  you  take  the 
worst  side  of  the  question ;  we  may  find 
means  to  evade  the  laws,  some  flaw  in  the 
indictment,  or  the  absence  of  a  witness :  I 
shall  spare  no  expense  I  assure  you. — 
Come,  come, you  must  lower  your  demand : 
besides,  you  are  not  a  little  compromised 
in  this  business  yourself;  you  have  kept 
my  books.  I  do  not  say  this  to  intimidate 
you,  but  I  really  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  you,  if  you  got  200,000  francs  by 
such  a  trifling  affair ;  many  people  would  be 
1  glad  to  be  in  your  place.    I  should  myself, 


if  I  weraas  destitute  as  you  are;  but  un« 
fortunately  I  have  acquired  wealth,  and 
this  is  too  great  a  sacrifice."  Thibaut 
smiled  contemptuously,  and  then  assuming 
a  more  serious  tone,  signified  to  his  mas- 
ter, that  his  resolution  was  fixed,  and  that 
no  arguments  could  induce  him  to  alter  it* 
The  latter  tried  in  vain  to  shake  his  deter- 
mination ;  he  exaggerated  the  chances  of 
an  acquittal,  of  which  he  knew  very  well 
there  was  no  hope ;  but  at  length  seeing 
that  he  could  not  make  a  better  bargain, 
he  was  obliged  to  accede  to  George's  terms, 
in  order  to  screen  himself  from  the  punish- 
ment he  so  justly  merited. 

At  the  end  of  a  few  days,  suspicion  was 
artfully  directed  to  Thibaut :  he  was  ar* 
rested,  tried,  and  found  guilty.  Eve*y  one 
execrated  bis  perfidy,  and  pitied  the  wor- 
thy contractor  for  having  been  so  unfortu-* 
nate  as  to  place  confidence  in  such  a  villaiu. 
He  answered  the  condolences  of  his  friends 
by  expressing  his  compassion  for  his  un- 
happy clerk,  and  acquired  the  greatest 
praise  for  his  generous  benevolence  in  pub- 
licly bestowing  on  poor  Thibaut  the  hun- 
dred louis  previously  agreed  upon  between 
them. 

George's  wife  and  children  quitted  France 
before  the  conclusion  of  a  trial,  the  issue  of 
which  could  not  be  doubted  ;  they  took 
with  them  the  price  of  their  husband's  and 
father's  disgrace,  and  changing  their  name, 
settled  at  Philadelphia. 

At  the  expiration  of  six  months,  George 
rejoined  them  in  that  city.  No  one  has 
ever  suspected  his  adventures:  he  lives 
there  very  retired,  educating  his  children, 
whom  he  has  protected  from  poverty  and 
seduction,  in  principles  more  solid  than 
those  he  himself  received ;  and  has  made 
himself  equally  beloved  and  respected  by 
his  irreproachable  conduct.  So  true  is  it 
that  there  are  men  in  the  world  to  whom 
nothing  but  a  little  more  wealth  is  wanting 
to  render  them  deserving  of  the  title  of  hon- 
netes  gens.  Such  is  the  anecdote,  which 
may  possibly  afford  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion to  my  readers.  With  the  exception  of 
the  names,  which  I  have  altered,  it  is  no 
fiction. 


Keep  a  watch  over  yourself,  when  you 
are  in  extreme  good  humour  :  artful  people 
will  take  that  opportunity  to  draw  you  into 
promises,  which  may  embarrass  you  either 
to  break  or  keep. 
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HIGHLAND  SUPERSTITIONS. 

In  aome  ports  of  the  Highlands,  women 
have  a  repugnance  to  touch  a  spinning- 
wheel  on  a  holiday ;  and  the  ancients  would 
not  suffer  them  to  handle  a  distaff  on  com- 
memorative days.  On  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber, no  flax  must  be  left  on  the  distaff,  or 
yarn  on  the  reel ;  if  by  any  oversight  it  so 
happens,  the  flax  must  be  salted,  and  the 
yam  cot  off,  to  avert  satanical  influences. 
In  some  districts  they  make  cakes  of  oat- 
meal, eggs,  and  milk,  one  for  each  member 
o/  the  family.  They  are  eaten  in  bed. — 
They  are  dressed  by  dropping  them  on  a 
hot  battered  girdle ;  and  if  any  of  them 
break,  it  portends  death  to  the  person  in 
whose  name  it  was  dropped. 

Very  large  candles  for  yule,  or  Christ 
mas,  are  lighted  whenever  the  suo  goes 
•down,  and  if  a  candle  lasts  until  Christmas 
day  dawns,  it  is  a  good  omen.  In  some 
places  they  leave  a  new  besom  at  the  back 
ef  the  door,  to  let  in  ymk  with  a  dean  swept 
ingk;  and  in  others  they  put  into  the  Are, 
en  Christmas  eve,  the  largest  birch  log  they 
ean  find ;  each  spark  it  emits  beyond  the 
ashes  » the  breaking  of  n  fairy  spell,  and 
each  crackling  sound  the  counterspell  to 
witchcraft.  In  certain  parts  of  the  High- 
lands, a  great  smoke  from  a  heap  consist- 
ing entirely  of  juniper,  must  usher  in  the 
new  year:  the  yonng  folks  vie  with  each 
ether  whose  smoke  shall  first  appear,  and 
ascend  highest  in  the  atmosphere;  and  this 
Is  a  sign  of  prosperity,  marriage,  and  the 
accomplishment  of  all  their  wishes,  as  is 
also  precedence  in  drawing  a  pailful  of  wa- 
ter from  a  well,  or  stream  that  separates 
two  farms.  It  is  believed  the  bees  sing  in 
their  hives  on  the  last  day  of  the  year, 
which,  in  Scotland,  is  called  hogmanay. — 
On  that  eve,  the  qnizart*,  those  harmless 
successors  te  the  Abbot  of  Unreason,  and 
his  retainers,  go  from  house  to  house  recit- 
iog  rhymes,  and  receiving  cakes,  or  a  small 
piece  of  money.  One  of  their  confederates 
precedes  them  with  a  broom,  to  sweep  a 
f  iog  for  the  fairy  dance,  supposed  to  be  held 
en  this  eve  of  festivity. 

In  the  Highlands,  a  peculiar  ceremony, 
attributed  to  political  motives,  distinguish- 
ed the  last  day  of  each  year.  The  castles 
of  feudal  chiefs  were  built  upon  rocks  en- 
vironed by  rugged  ground;  and  boys  or 
men  accustomed  to  ma  after  the  cologne 
were  enabled,  in  the  darkest  nights,  to  make 
rapid  movements  in  attacking  the  strong  I 
hold  of  an  enemy.    The  maimer  in  which  j 


the  writer  saw  the  cologne  conducted  shall 
be  exactly  detailed.  On  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, when  the  moon  is  obscured,  the 
swiftest  runner  takes  a  dried  cow's  hide 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  all  the  males  fol- 
low, beating  the  hide  with  oak  sticks,  and 
shouting  with  clamour  that  may  be  heard 
at  a  great  distance.  It  is  unlucky  for  the 
bearer  or  his  pursuers  to  stumble,  yet  they 
are  bound  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  cele- 
rity till  they  have  three  times  surrounded 
the  castle.  They  then  enter  the  portal,  re- 
peating a  rhyme,  which  they  recite  without 
interruption  while  cutting  the  dewlap  from 
the  hide :  the  dewlap  is  to  be  singed  upon 
a  juniper  rod,  for  luck  to  the  castle,  and 
every  one  must  smell  it  as  an  antidote  to 
all  spells  the  ensuing  year.  The  laird  and 
hb  holiday  guests  drink  to  a  good  old  and 
.new  year  for  the  racers,  and  they  pledge 
responsive  wishes  in  a  glass  of  whisky.-* 
They  are  then  dismissed  to  dance,  until  a 
plentifid  supper  interrupts  their  pedestrial 
merriment ;  which,  after  eating  and  drink- 
ing heartily,  is  retained  until  the  hour  for 
kindling  a  pile  of  juniper,  and  running  out 
for  pails  foil  of  water. 

The  northern  isles  being,  in  early  times, 
a  Danish  territory,  and  the  western  coast 
having  been  often  invaded  from  thence,  the 
superstitions  of  the  Gael  are  blended  with 
Gothic  notions.  At  Steness,  in  Orkney, 
and  at  St.  Couslans,  near  Campbehown, 
Argyleshire,  there  is  a  stone  with  a  round 
hole,  called  St.  Odin's  ring,  where  promises 
of  marriage  being  given,  they  must  be  held 
inviolable,  or  terrible  vengeance  shall  chas- 
tise the  inconstant. 


ANECDOTES. 

Bishop  Bornet,  in  his  charges  to  the 
clergy,  showed  a  great  deal  of  disinterested 
integrity,  by  vehemently  exclaiming  against 
pluralities  as  a  most  sacrilegious  robbery  of 
the  church.  In  his  first  visitation  at  Salis- 
bury, he  urged  the  authority  of  St.  Bernard, 
who,  being  consulted  by  one  of  his  follow- 
ers whether  he  might  net  accept  of  two 
benefices,  replied,  u  And  bow  will  you  be 
able  to  serve  both  ?"  "  I  intend,"  answer- 
ed the  priest,  "  to  officiate  in  one  of  them 
by  a  deputy."  u  Will  your  deputy  be 
damn'd  for  yon,  too?"  cried  the  saint. — 
"  Believe  me,  you  may  serve  your  cure  by 
proxy,  but  you  must  be  damn'd  in  person." 
This  expression  so  affected  Mr.  Kefoey,  a 
pieu*  worthy  clergyman  there  present,  that 


he  immediately  resigned  the  rectory  of  Be- 
merton,  in  Berkshire,  worth  £200  a-year, 
which  he  then  held,  with  one  of  greater 
value.  This  Christian  act  of  self-denial 
wan  not,  however,  without  its  reward ;  for 
though  their  principles  in  church  matters 
were  very  opposite,  yet  the  Bishop  con- 
ceived such  an  esteem  for  him,  from  this 
action,  that  he  not  only  prevailed  with  the 
chapter  to  elect  him  a  canon,  but  likewise 
made  him  archdeacon  of  Saruoi,  and  gave 
him  one  of  the  best  prebends  in  the  church. 

When  the  Archduke  Charles  was  en  his 
way  from  Bohemia,  to  take  the  command 
of  the  army  of  Germany,  as  he  approached 
the  scene  of  action,  he  foil  in  with  a  num- 
ber of  wounded,  abandoned  by  their  com- 
panions on  the  road,  for  want  of  horses  to 
draw  the  carriages  in  their  retreat.  The 
Prince  immediately  ordered  the  horses  te 
be  unyoked  from  several  pieces  of  cannon 
that  were  already  retreating,  saying,  that 
these  brave  men  were  better  worth  saving 
than  a  fow  pieces  of  cannon.  When  Gen. 
Morean  heard  of  this  benevolent  trait,  he 
ordered  the  cannon  to  be  restored,  observ- 
ing, "  that  he  would  take  no  cannon  that 
were  abandoned  from  motives  so  humane." 

Admiral  Duncan  displayed  so  much  per- 
sonal courage  in  his  engagement  with  Ad- 
miral de  Winter,  that  one  of  his  sailors, 
struck  with  his  intrepidity,  oheraeteristi- 
caHy  exclaimed,  u  Shiver  my  timbers  !  if 
his  son/  sstrtf  net  be  a*  big  as  At*  body." 


The  caliph  Hegtage,  the  dread  and  de* 
testation  ef  his  people,  frequently  travelled 
through  parts  of  his  dominions  without  any 
attendant  or  guard,  fn  one  of  his  excur- 
sions he  met  a  poor  Arab;  and,  after  some 
conversation^  "  What  sort  of  man,"  said 
he,  "  is  this  Hegiage,  of  whom  so  much 
has  been  said?"  «  Hegiage/'  replied  the 
Arab,  "  is  not  a  man,  he  is  a,  monster"— 
"  What  is  he  reproached  with  ?"  «  Mil- 
lions of  crimes !  ever  shedding  the  blood 
of  his  subjects,  to  gratify  his  own  brutal 
caprices."  "  Did  you  ever  see  him  r" — 
"Never."  "Raise  your  eyesj  it  is  to  him 
you  are  now  speaking."  The  Arab,  with- 
out testifying  the  least  surprise,  stedfastljr 
fixed  his  ejes  on  him,  saymg,  "  and  do 
you  know  who  I  am  ?"  u  Mo-"  "  I  am 
a  descendent  of  Zohair,  one  of  whose  farm- 
|ly  becomes  mad  on  a  certain  day  every 
i  year :  it  happens  to  be  my  turn  to-day  .a 
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POETRY. 


VOA  TH»  LADIES'  UTKLfc&V  CAMVIT. 

THE  t EAST  OP  THE  POETS ; 

Or,  Apollo  in  New-  York. 

BY  PELATIAH  PROSODY,  ESQ,. 

(Concluded  from  page  480 

k«p,  rap,  went  the  knockers"  Ah,  S— U»  is  it  you  ?" 
Said  Apollo,  well  pleased,  "  my  young  batd,  how 

d'ye  do  ?  * 

You're  heartily  welcome,  and  justly  may  claim 
The  respect  of  my  frieads,  and  a  passport  to  fame, 
Your  progress  I've  mark'd  with  peculiar  delight, 
And  the  Muses  all  know  that  no  guests,  here  to  night, 
Bids  fairer  than  you,  for  that  cbaplet  divine 
Predestined  the  brows  ofmyfav'rUe  to  twine. 
Go  on,  my  young  minstrel)  and  boldly  aspire 
To  the  brightest  and  dearest  rewards  of  the  lyre, 
And  e'en  with  Sir  Walter,  you  justly  may  claim 
An  alliance,  that  boasts  something  more  than  a  name: 
And  why  may  not  Liberty's  favourite  soil 
Bear  poets,  as  well  as  the  "fa*  anchor' d  isle  ?" 
Exceed  what  Britannia  and  Scotia  have  done, 
And  equal,  in  Fame,  any  land  'neath  the  sun  ? 
'Tis  known  at  Parnassus-**aad  why  should  it  not  ? 
The  Moses  all  smile  at  the  American  S-*4t"-— 


rHa! 


my  friend,  'tis  a  long  time,  its  true. 


Since,  at  Litchfield,  I  first  got  acquainted  with  you. 
Though  'tis  seldom,  of  late,  1  happen  to  meet  you, 
I  am  pleated,  on  this  splendid  occasion,  to  greet  yon; 
Tis  thine  favour'd  bard,  to  the  world  to  proclaim, 
In  the  arts,  as  in  arms,  what  Columbia  may  claim ; 
While  her  heroes  and  statesmen  her  glory  defend, 
Her  patriot  bands  their  sweet  influence  blend, 
And  genius  and  virtue  establish  her  claim, 
With  the  nations  of  earth,  in  the  archives  of  Fame. 

''  But,  wbere's  8—  of  New-Jersey  ?— ah !  min- 
strels, I  see, 

Here  he  cones,  with  his  crony,  the  hopeful  young  G*~ 
You're  right  welcome,  my  lads>  and  I'm  happy  to  own, 
Though  young,  'tis  noma  time  since  to  me  you've  been 

known. 
Already,  I'm  not  disappointed  to  rind, 
Tour  brows,  with  some  sprigs  from  Parnassus,  en- 
twined; 
Tour  friendship,  I'm  also  delighted  to  see. 
While  G— -  praises  S— ,  and  S—  praises  G— -, 
And  bright  are  the  laurels,  and  warm  is  the  praise, 
Columbia  awards  to  her  G— — m  and  S— vs." 

There  was  F r,  "  Maa\Pott,"  and  Croaker  fy  Co. 

And  a  number,  whose  names  we  dont  certainly  know, 

And  anonymous  tribes,  without  manner  or  name) 

To  pay  their  respects,  now  promiscuously  came, 

And  the  song  and  the  jest  went  cheerily  round, 

And  a  happier  party  there  never  was  found  j 

Apollo,  him»elf,  laid  his  dignity  by, 

And  G— -m  forgot  o'er  his  sorrows  to  sigh. 

The  supper  was  served  With  poetical  taste— 

With  fruits  of  all  seasons  the  table  was  graced, 

So  costly  the  viands,  to  dainty  the  meats, 

That  eartk}  ocean,  and  sky  were  despoiCd  of  their  studs  * 

Not  vulgar  roast  meats,  that  commoners  feed  on, 

But  viands,  in  Homer  and  Virgil,  we  read  on, 

Ambrosia,  the  food  of  Minerva  and  Jove, 

And  the  Heathenish  gentry^  who  revel  above j 


*  "  Heaven,  earth,  and  ocean,  plunder'd  of  their 
sweets." 


And  factor,  that  Jupiter  quaffs  wHh  his  Juno, 
Delicious  for  bards,  madam  Muses,  all  you  know; 
'Tis  seldom  they  meet  with  such  delicate  fare, 
But  oftener  sap,  like  Cameleons,  on  air. 

The  desert  was  the  dew  the  humming-bird  sips, 
In  a  bright  summer  morn,  from  the  balm-flower's  lips, 
And  honey,  distill'd  on  Mount  Hybla,  from  flowers 
That  only  can  bloom  on  Parnassian  bowers. 

Bot  the  Nectar !  Oh,  Muses !  describe,  if  you  can, 

The  liquor  of  gods,  when  tasted  by  man, 

How  it  sparkles,  like  stars  in  a  wintery  night, 

When  the  wind  whispers  low,  and  the  sky  is  all  bright ; 

How  it  shines,  like  the  sea,  when  the  tempest  is  o'er, 

And  foams  like  the  breakers  on  Rockaway  shore, 

AmTup,  like  a  sky-rocket,  mounts  in  a  minute, 

And  conveys  to  the  brain,  all  the  virtue  that's  in  it. 

What  poetical  flights!  what  rapturous  soaring ! 

New  regions*  of  poesy  gaily  exploring;- 

What  heavenly  sweetness  resounds  from  the  lyre ! 

When  potations  like  these  such  minstrels  inspire ! 

Up,  Selim,  and  give  us  a  specimen  rare, 

Let  us  hear  of  one  Muggins,  who  used  to  dress  hairy 

His  merit  and  genius  'tis  easy  to  prove. 

Then,  teach)  from  Oesbonis,  three  lessons  of  lot*. 

And  yon,  Mr.  G*— «Mn,  come,  tell  as  a  tale, 
Deep,  moving,  and  sad,  like  the  hirtle*dove's  wail, 
Or  send  up  a  sigh,  like  the  lonely  loon) 
Who  shrieks  all  night  to  the  listening  moon ! 
Come,  give  us  a  strain  that  shall  sympathy  waken, 
'Till  tears  shall  flow  fast,  and  nerves  shall  be  shaken, 
And  in  sweet  flowing  numbers,  melodiously  prove,    ' 
That  lot*)  and  love  only'*  the  medicine  for  love.* 

Now  the  banquet  was  over-— the  guests  again  seated, 
And  with  music  and  dancing  the  fete  was  completed; 
But  here,  all  at  once,  some  contention  arose, 
Abooi,  who  should  be  ladies,  and  who  should  bebetraa? 
For  to  dance  without  ladies,  no  gentleman  suits, 
'Twere  as  mal-apropos,  as  dancing  in  boots, 
And  Apollo,  unwilling  to  give  up  the  ball, 
Determined  the  aid  of  the  Muses  to  call, 
So  he  nodded,  and  shook  his  ambrosia)  hair, 
And  before  you  could  wink,  the  nine  ladies  were  there. 
How  they  came,  'tis  no  matter)  nor  who  show'd  them  in, 
So  we'd  strike  up  a  tune,  and  the  dance  shall  begin. 
Apollo  maintain'd,  that  'twas  fitting  and  right, 
That  Selim  should  have,  for  his  partner  that  night, 
The  Goddess,  who  oft  o'er  his  lays  had  presided, 
And  through  two  prinM  volumes,  his  labours  had 

guided, 
For  his  Tale,  of  the  wonderful "  Chief,"  of  Ohio, 
Had  settled  his  daim  to  the  favour  of  Clio.— 

Young  lhalia,  with  S — tt  was  a  favourite  too, 
So  she  gave  him  her  hand  for  a  sprightly  pas  deux. 
And  G— — m,  and  S — ys,  with  emulous  zeal, 
Led  Melpom,  and  Euphrosyne  out  for  a  reel. 
Poor  M(  Donald  alone,  like  a  speckled  bird,  waited, 
In  hopes  some  fair  partner,  with  him,  might  be  mated, 
But  when  all  were  engaged,  he  vow'd  he'd  not  care, 
So  he  danced  apasseul,  in  bis  dress  militaire. 

But  he  begg'd  to  withdraw,  for  a  moment  or  two, 
Before  he  began,  just  to  tie  up  his  shoe, 
So  he  dusted  his  coat,  aod  adjusted  his  hair, 
Quite  as  well,  as  if  Huggim,  himself,  had  been  there, 
But  declared  that  his  collar,  wide  open  should  go, 
Because,  in  his  picture,  Lord  Byron's  is  so. 

The  nine  lady  Muses  all  thter'd  to  see 

Such  a  whimsical  wight,  and  one  whisper'd  to  me, 


*  "  Love,  and  love  only)  is  the  boon  for  love." 

Da.  Young. 


"  I  hope  you  11  not  fail,  in  some  Newspaper  flight, 
To  describe,  if  you  can,  what  you've  whness'd  to 
nigbt." 

Now  the  stars,  in  their  orbs,  were  beginning  to  blink,' 
And  ruddy  Aurora  peep'U  in,  through  a  chink 
In  the  chambers  of  morn,  as  if  she  should  say, 
Go  to  bed,  mistress  Moon,  for  'twill  shortly  be  day* 
Apollo  knew  well  the  infallible  sign, 
That  he  soon  must  appear,  in  his  splendour  divines 
So  be  nodded  again,  and  the  music  was  mate, 
Then  be  warbled,  himself,  tlte  Adieu,  to  his  lute, 
Shook  hands  with  the  guests,  as  he  ended  be  strain, 
And  said  he'd  be  happy  to  see  them  again ; 
Then  each,  to  his  garret,  in  raptures,  retired, 
And  deem'd  that  himself,  by  the  God,  was  inspired ; 
And  the  world,  by  their  labours,  shall  presently  know* 
That  none,  but  Apollo^  such  favour  tan  show. 


foil  THE  LADIES'  tlTSRARY  CAB1*ET. 

TO  THE  LAUREL. 

Take  away  that  blood-staio'd  leaf, 

Though  lovely  it  appears, 
It  smells  of  slaughter,  blood,  and  grie£ 

Tis  steep'd  in  woman's  tears. 

MeUanks  I  see  the  lightnings  fly, 

The  thunder  roars  aloud, 
While  carnage,  with  her  fiery  eye, 

Bends  from  her  blood-stain'd  cloud; 

I  see  whole  cities  wrapt  in  flame. 

While  havoc  walks  around : 
Almighty  God  1  is  this  caH'd/oaw* 

Is  this  a  warrior  crown 'df 

I  see  the  widow  pale  and  ted, 
-  Beside  her  husband,  dead, 
She  sits,  in  sable  mourning  clad) 
And  hangs  her  pensive  head. 

I  see— but  why  should  I  portray, 

Such  spectacles  of  grief? 
O!  bush— these  tremours— take  away 
That  bloody  Laurel  leaf! 

MABTIJN, 
Elk  Ridge,  near  Baltimore,  Nov.  1820. 


FOR  THE  LADIES   LITERARY  CABINET. 

TO  MY  BROTHER. 

Dear  George,  in  youth's  unclouded  day, 

Ere  yet  my  heart  had  learn'd  to  sigh, 
How  oft  I've  mark'd  the  bright'aing  ray 

That  fill'd  my  brother's  beaming  eye ; 
I  loved  Ihee,  then,  as  children  love, 

When  fancy  heightens  every  joy, 
But  little  thought  thou  e'er  would'st  prove 

The  guardian  of  my  Orphan  Boy. 

Now  all  my  dreams  of  bliss  are  fled} 

And  my  sad  heart,  with  echoing  moatr. 
As  Time's  eternal  footsteps  tread, 

Responds  their  deep  and  joyless  tone : 
Deaf  is  the  voice  that  sooth 'd  my  pain, 

And  cold  the  heart  that  shared  my  joy ; 
Nor  hopes,  nor  joys,  to  me  remain, 

But  thee,  and  my  sweet  Orphan  Boy. 

But,  though  no  rapturous  hours  are  mine, 
And  all  the  charms  of  life  are  faded, 

Still,  hope's  benignant  tendrils  twine 
Around  my  brow,  by  misery  shaded*; 
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For  thou  wilt  all  their  power  disarm. 
When  anxious  fears  ray  breast  annoy ; 

And  guard  with  kind,  parental  arms, 
My  little,  helpless,  Orphan  Bey, 

And  when  that  solemn  hour  shall  come, 

That  mingled  hour  of  hope  and  fear, 
To  call  my  exil'd  spirit  home, 

And  dry*  at  last,  the  final  tear. 
My  heart  shall  heave  its  latest  prayer, 

That  heaven  may  crown  thy  life  with  joy, 
And  guardian  angels  shield  with  care, 

My  brother,  and  my  Orphan  Boy. 

CAROLINE  MATILDA. 


FOB  TBS  LADIES'  UTERABT  CABINET. 


TO  A  FRIEND, 

On  bring  asked  if  Eloquence  it  not  a  gift  highly  to  be 
prized. 

Oh !  tell  me  not  of  studied  rules— 
Of  elocution— drawn  from  schools ; 
Little  I  care  who  argues  best, 
Or  who  with  eloquence  is  blest. 

The  eloquence  that  most  can  please  me, 
Is  that  which  never  can  deceive  me; 
The  silent  language  of  the  eye ; 
The  unstudied  question,  prompt  reply. 

This  brief,  mute,  powerful  oratory, 
I  prize  beyond  a  long-drawn  story, 
Where  polish'd  periods  smooth  and  round. 
And  shining  metaphors  abound. 

It  seems  so  very  strange  to  me, 

That  eloquence  is  priz'd  by  thee, 

Who  can  with  one  bright  speaking  glance, 

Say  more  than  volumes  could  advance. 

Thou  know'st  if  rhetoric  alone 
Could  make  our  real  feelings  known, 
Thou  still  hadst  been  unknown  to  me, 
And  I  a  stranger  still  to  thee. 

Bat,  mark  me,  I  do  not  disdain 
An  easy,  smoothly-flowing  strain, 
If  Truth  her  halo  spreads  around, 
And  Candour  in  its  tones  is  found. 

The  eloquence  I  prize  so  lightly, 
Is  \Ua\  false  glossing,  colour "d  brightly; 
That  brilliant  nothing,  form'd  by  art, 
Which  strikes  the  ear,  bol  not  tot  luart— 
A  curious  trifle  rear'd  with  care, 
And  chiefly  priz'd  because  'lis  rare. 

HARRIET. 


FOR  TBS  LADIES    LITERARY  CABINET. 

TO  ANNA  MARIA, 
Of  Wen-Point. 

A  moment,  there  was,  when  that  eye  had  a  charm, 
To  give  to  this  bosom  the  semblance  of  heaven— 

When  the  rays  from  its  orbit,  so  pure  aud  so  warm, 
Could  sooth  the  impressions  its  beauty  had  given. 

A  moment  there  was,  when  a  tear  from  that  eye, 
As  it  tremblingly  fled  from  the  throne  of  the  bean, 

Wcnld  never  have  fail'd  to  elicit  the  sigh, 
Which  fain  would  have  hasten 'd  its  love  to  impart. 


!  A  moment  there  was,  when  the  accents  which  flow'd 
|     In  softest  persuasion,  from  lips,  such  as  thine, 
I  Insensibly  stele  from  the  soul  where  they  glow'd, 
I     And  found  an  asylum  and  echo  in  mine. 

i  But,  ah!  these  are  moments  departed  and  flown ! 
|      And  never  again  with  their  charms  to  delude  me ! 
Yet  though  they  have  left  me  unpity'd  and  lone, 
This  breast  shall  ne'er  harbour  a  thought  to  accuse 
thee. 

Believe  me,  fair  Anna,  the  heart  of  the  slave 
That  bow'd  in  submission  to  beauty  so  bright, 

Can  never  abandon  its  virtue  to  crave 
The  smiles  which  are  sweetest  when  surest  to  blight. 

No,  never,  though  angels  should  join  in  the  prayer, 
And  give  it  the  sanction  of  heavenly  perfection ; 

Ne'er  can  he  gaze  on  the  smiles  which  declare, 
That  'neath  them  is  lurking  the  poison  deception. 

Then,  farewell  to  Anna,  to  love,  and  to  beauty, 
'  To  all  the  fair  prospects  which  once  did  delight  me; 
Though  deaf  to  the  accents  which  once  have  deceiv'd 
me, 
Believe  me  I  ne'er  can  resolve  to  forget  thee. 

But,  soft,  my  numbers !  cease  to  flow ! 
Cease  to  strike  the  chords  of  wo  I 
Twas  Fancy's  wild  delusive  play, 
That  led  my  yielding  muse  astray. 
Anna  smiles !— the  dream  is  past ! 
And  Osmond  looks  on  heaven  at  last ! 

Then,  hail  to  thee,  Anna !  to  love,  and  to  beauty ! 

To  all  the  fair  prospects  which  brighten  around  me! 
Sweet  are  the  accents,  \it  dream  that  deceiv'd  me, 

And  sweeter,  by  far,  are  the  charms  that  adorn  thee! 

OSMOND. 

December  14th,  1830. 


From  an  enraged  Old  Lody  to  a  Youth  who  had  treach- 
erously deceived  her. 

"  De  ma  plume  dc  fie)  je  trace  mes  portraits, 
Malheur  au  sot  qui  croit  y  retrouver  scs  traits. 
Montesquieu. 

What's  that  you  say,  your  fairer  half? 
'Tis  enough  to  make  Grimalkin  laugh ; 
And  tell  me  of  hypocritical  cant  too  ? 
Hypocrites  go  to  the  mirror,  see  two; 
My  muse  is  ever  in  attendance,  Truth ! 
Thou  most  ungrateful,  treacherous  youth ! 
No  boy,  I'm  sure,  could  e'er  be  bolder, 
To  marry  one  sixteen  years  older. 
•        *•«•••« 

Note  this,  high  dean,  restrain  thy  fary, 
Or  truths  shall  out,  before  a  jury. 
The  life  of  one  is  just  now  writing, 
So  with  our  pens  we'll  all  get  fighting, 
We  wish  for  peace,  if  so,  we'll  not  press  it; 
Restrain  your  tongue,  or  we'll  not  suppress  it. 
ANNA  MARIA  FLY. 
St.  George's  Fields. 


The  other  day,  savs  Ned  to  Joe, 
Near  Bedlam's  confines  groping, 

"  Whene'er  I  hear  the  cries  of  wo, 
My  hand  is  always  open." 

11  I  own,"  says  Joe,  "  that  to  the  poor, 
You  prove  it  every  minute  ; 

Tour  httud  is  open  to  be  sure, 
Bot  then  there's  nothing  in  it-" 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  23,  1820. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

HarrieCs  pieces  shall  appear  in  order. 

Horentius,  is  unavoidably  delayed.  Numerous 
other  pieces  are  received,  and  will  be  attended  to  ac- 
cording to  their  dates  and  merits. 

Those  Agents  and  Subscribers,  who  are  in  arrears, 
will  relieve  us  from  many  difficulties,  by  being  a  lit- 
tle more  punctual  in  their  payments. 
.  •  — 
A  few  copies  of  the  Ladies*  Literary  Cabinet,  vol. 
I.  Old  Series,  bound,  may  be  had  at  the  office,  >o.  2 
Dey-street,  with  only  the  price  of  binding  advance 
on  the  subscription  price.  The  1st  and  2d  volume, 
New  Series,  may  be  had  at  the  same  place,  bound. 

NEW  COMMISSION  BOOKSTORE, 
At  No.  248  1-2  PeaH-street. 

S.  Heustis  &  Co.  have  opened  a  new  Conunissioa 
Book  store,  at  the  above  place.  They  have  always  on 
band,  an  assortment  of  the  best  publications,  together 
with  a  great  variety  of  Blank  Books  and  Stationary. 

Picket's  School  Books,  and  the  American  Popular 
Lessons,  for  sale  as  above.— Toy  Books,  fee. 

They  have  also  opened  a  new  Circulating-  Library 
at  the  same  place.  The  most  popular  works  obtained 
as  soon  after  publication  as  possible,  and  furnished  to 
subscribers  at  an  economical  rate. 


MARRIED, 

In  this  city,  on  Wednesday,  13th  inst.  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Breintnal,  Mr.  William  BJagrove,of  Was&inctoo 
city,  to  Mrs.  Hester  Evens,  widow  of  the  late  Oliver 
Evens,  Esq. 

On  Wednesday  last,  at  St.  John's  Chapel,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Berriaa,  Augustus  Greele,  Esq.  to  Miss 
Caroline  Cornelia  Lovett,  both  of  this  city. 

On  the  14th  inst.  at  the  Friends'  Meetiog-House, 
Flushing,  William  Smart,  to  Elizabeth  L.  Fraaklis, 
daughter  of  Anthony  Franklin,  of  Flushing,  L.  I. 


DIED, 

On  Friday,  15th  inst.  aged  82  years,  Elizabeth 
Lyde,  relict  of  the  late  Edward  Lyde. 

On  Saturday  last,  of  a  lingering  illness,  John  Jo- 
seph Holland,  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age. 

On  Sunday  last,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age,  Mr. 
Donald  Fraser,  sen.  for  many  years  a  teacher,  in  this 
city. 

Same  day,  after  a  long  illness,  Mr.  James  Servis, 
in  the  90th  year  of  his  age. 

In  Brooklyn,  on  the  16th  inst  of  a  long  and  painful 
illness,  Capt  David  Smith,  in  the  71st  year  of  bis 
age,  an  old  and  respectable  inhabitant  of  that  place, 
formerly  of  Huntington,  L.  I. 

On  board  the-Schooner  Elizabeth,  Capt.  Vail. on  her 
passage  from  Middktown  to  Savannah,  Titus  S.lfos- 
mer,  a  native  of  Middletown,  Conn,  and  son  of  Ste- 
phen Titus  Hosmer,  Esq.  aged  about  84  years. 
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WI  ELAND; 

OR  THE  TRANSFORMATION. 

An  American  Tale. 

BY  CHARLES  BR0CKDE5  BROWN. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

(CanHnwdfrom  page  SO.) 

Night  at  length  returned  and  the  storm 
ceased.  The  air  was  once  more  clear  and 
calm,  and  bore  an  affecting  contrast  to  that 
uproar  of  the  elements  by  which  it  had 
been  preceded.  I  spent  the  darksome 
hours,  as  I  spent  the  day,  contemplative 
and  seated  at  the  window.  Why  was  my 
mind  absorbed  in  thoughts  ominous  and 
dreary  ?  Why  did  my  bosom  heave  with 
sighs,  and  my  eyes  overflow  with  tears  ? 
Was  the  tempest  that  had  just  past,  a  signal 
of  the  ruin  which  impended  over  me  ? — 
My  soul  fondly  dwelt  upon  the  images  of 
my  brother  and  his  children,  yet  they  only 
increased  the  mournfulness  of  my  contem- 
plation*1. The  smiles  of  the  charming 
babes  were  as  bland  as  formerly.  Th* 
same  dignity  sat  on  the  brow  of  their  father, 
and  yet  I  thought  of  them  with  anguish. — 
Something  whispered  that  the  happiness 
we  at  present  enjoyed  was  set  on  mutable 
foundations.  Death  must  happen  to  all. 
Whether  our  felicity  was  to  be  subverted 
by  it  to-morrow,  or  whether  it  was  ordain- 
ed that  we  should  lay  down  our  heads  full 
of  years  and  of  honour,  was  a  question  that 
no  human  being  could  solve*  At  other 
times,  these  ideas  seldom  intruded.  I  either 
forboi  e  to  reflect  upon  the  destiny  that  is  re- 
served for  all  men,  or  the  reflection  was 
mixed  up  with  images  that  disrobed  it  of 
terror;  but  now  the  uncertainty  of  life  oc- 
curred to  me  without  any  of  its  usual  and 
alleviating  accompaniments.  I  said  to  my- 
self, we  must  die.  Sooner  or  later,  we 
must  disappear  for  ever  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Whatever  be  the  links  that 
bold  us  to  life,  they  must  be  broken.  This 
scene  of  existence  is,  in  all  its  parts,  ca- 
lamitous. The  greater  number  is  oppress- 
ed with  immediate  evils,  and  those,  the 
tide  of  whose  fortunes  is  full,  how  small  is 
their  portion  of  enjoyment,  since  they  know 
that  it  will  terminate. 


For  some  time  I  indulged  myself,  with- 
out reluctance,  in  these  gloomy  thoughts ; 
but  at  length  the  dejection  which  they  pro- 
duced became  insupportably  painful.  1 
endeavoured  to  dissipate  it  with  music.  I 
had  all  my  grandfather's  melody  as  well 
as  poetry  by  rote.  I  now  lighted  by  chance 
on  a  ballad,  which  commemorated  the  fate 
of  a  German  Cavalier,  who  fell  at  the  siege 
of  Nice  under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  My 
choice  was  unfortunate,  for  the  scenes  of 
violence  and  carnage  which  were  here 
wildly  but  forcibly  portrayed,  only  sug- 
gested to  my  thoughts  a  new  topic  in  the 
horrors  of  war. 

I  sought  refuge,  but  ineffectually,  in 
sleep.  My  mind  was  thronged  by  vivid 
but  confused  images,  and  no  effort  that  I 
made  was  sufficient  to  drive  them  away. 
In  this  situation  I  heard  the  clock,  which 
hung  in  the  room,  give  the  signal  for  twelve. 
It  was  the  same  instrument  which  formerly 
hung  in  my  father's  chamber,  and  which, 
on  account  of  its  being  his  workmanship, 
was  regarded,  by  every  one  of  our  family, 
with  veneration.  It  had  StHen  to  me  in 
the  division  of  his  property,  and  was  placed 
in  this  asylum.  The  sound  awakened  a 
series  of  reflections  respecting  his  death.  I 
was  not  allowed  to  pursue  them ;  for  scarcely 
had  the  vibrations  ceased,  when  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  a  whisper,  which,  at 
first,  appeared  to  proceed  from  lips  that 
were  laid  close  to  my  ear. 

No  wonder  that  a  circumstance  like  this 
startled  me.  In  the  first  impulse  of  my 
terror,  I  uttered  a  slight  scream,  and  shrunk 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  bed.  In  a  mo- 
ment, however,  I  recovered  from  my  tre- 
pidation. I  was  habitually  indifferent  to 
all  the  causes  of  fear,  by  which  the  majori- 
ty are  afflicted.  1  entertained  no  appre- 
hension of  either  ghosts  or  robbers.  Our 
security  had  never  been  molested  by  either, 
and  I  made  use  of  no  means  to  prevent  or 
counterwork  their  machinations.  My  tran- 
quillity, on  this  occasion,  was  quickly  re- 
trieved. The  whisper  evidently  proceeded 
from  one  who  was  posted  at  my  bed-side. 
The  first  idea  that  suggested  itself,  wos, 
that  it  was  uttered  by  the  girl  who  lived 
with  me  as  a  servant.  Perhaps,  some- 
what had  alarmed  her,  or  she  was  sick, 


and  had  come  to  request  my  assistance.— 
By  whispering  in  my  ear,  she  intended  to 
rouse  without  alarming  me. 

Full  of  this  persuasion,  I  called ;  "  Ju- 
dith," said  I,  "  is  it  you  ?  What  do  you 
want  ?  Is  there  any  thing  the  matter  with 
you?"  No  answer  was  returned.  I  re- 
peated my  inquiry,  but  equally  in  vain.— 
Cloudy  as  was  the  atmosphere,  and  cur- 
tained as  ray  bed  was,  nothing  was  visible. 
I  withdrew  the  curtain,  and  leaning  my 
head  on  my  elbow,  I  listened  with  the  deep- 
est attention  to  catch  some  new  sound. — 
Meanwhile  I  ran  over  in  my  thoughts  every 
circumstance  that  could  assist  my  conjec- 
tures. 

My  habitation  was  a  wooden  edifice, 
consisting  of  two  stories.  In  each  story 
were  two  rooms,  separated  by  an  entry,  or 
middle  passage,  with  which  they  commu- 
nicated by  opposite  doors.  The  passage, 
on  the  lower  story,  had  doors  at  the  two 
ends,  and  a  staircase.  Windows  answer- 
ed to  the  doors  on  the  upper  story.  An- 
nexed to  this,  on  the  eastern  side,  were 
wings,  divided,  in  like  manner,  into  sm  up- 
per and  lowei  room ;  one  of  them  com- 
prised a  kitchen,  and  chamber  above  it  for 
the  servant,  and  communicated,  on  both 
stories,  with  the  parlour  adjoining  it  be- 
low, and  the  chamber  adjoining  it  above. 
The  opposite  wing  is  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions, the  rooms  not  being  above  eight  feet 
square.  The  lower  of  these  was  used  as  a 
depository  of  household  implements,  the 
upper  was  a  closet  in  which  I  deposited 
my  books  and  papers.  They  had  but  one 
inlet,  which  was  from  the  room  adjoining. 
There  was  no  window  in  the  lower  one, 
and  in  the  upper,  a  small  aperture  which 
communicated  light  aud  air,  but  would 
scarcely  admit  the  body.  The  door  which 
led  into  this,  was  close  to  my  bed-bead, 
and  was  always  locked,  but  when  I  myself 
was  within.  The  avenues  below  were  ac- 
customed to  be  closed  and  bolted  at  nights. 

The  maid  was  my  only  companion,  and 
she  could  nof  reach  my  chamber  without 
previously  passing  through  the  opposite 
chamber,  and  the  middle  passage,  of  which, 
however,  the  doors  were  usually  unfasten- 
ed. If  she  had  occasioned  this  noise,  she 
would  have  answered  my  repeated  calls. 
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No  other  conclusion,  therefore,  was  left 
me,  but  that  I  had  mistaken  the  sounds, 
and  that  my  imagination  had  transformed 
some  Casual  noise  into  the  voice  of  a  hu- 
man creature.  Satisfied  with  this  solution, 
I  was  preparing  to  relinquish  my  listening 
attitude,  when  my  ear  was  again  saluted 
with  a  new  and  yet  louder  whispering.  It 
appeared,  as  before,  to  Issue  from  lips  that 
touched  my  pillow.  A  second  effort  of  at- 
tention, however,  clearly  showed  me,  that 
the  sounds  issued  from  within  the  closet ; 
the  door  of  which  was  not  more  than  eight 
inches  from  my  pillow. 

This  second  interruption  occasioned  a 
shock  less  vehement  than  the  former.  I 
started,  but  gave  no  audible  token  of  alarm. 
I  was  so  much  mistress  of  my  feelings,  as 
to  continue  listening  to  what  should  be  said. 
The  whisper  was  distinct,  hoarse,  and  ut- 
tered so  as  to  show  that  the  speaker  was  de- 
sirous of  being  heard  by  some  one  near,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  studious  to  avoid  being 
overheard  by  any  other. 

"  Stop,  stop,  I  say ;  madman  as  you  are ! 
there  are  better  means  than  that.  Curse 
upon  your  rashness !  there  is  no  need  to 
shoot." 

Such  were  the  words  uttered  in  a  tone  of 
eagerness  and  anger,  within  so  small  a  dis- 
tance of  my  pillow.  What  construction 
could  I  put  upon  them  ?  My  heart  began  to 
palpitate  with  drcaftof  some  unknown  dan- 
ger* Presently,  another  voice,  but  equal* 
ly  near  me,  was  heard  whispering  in  an* 
swer,  "  Why  not  ?  I  will  draw -a  trigger  in 
this  business,  but  perdition  be  my  lot  if  I 
do  more."  To  this,  the  first  voice  returned, 
in  a  tone  which  rage  had  heightened  in  a 
small  degree  above  a  whisper,  "  Coward ! 
standaside,  and  see  me  do  it*  I  will  grasp 
her  by  the  throat ;  J  will  do  her  business 
in  an  instant ;  she  shall  not  have*  time  so 
much  as  to  groan."  What  wonder  that  I 
was  petrified  by  sounds  so  dreadful !  Mur- 
derers lurked  in  my  closet.  They  were 
planning  the  means  of  my  destruction. 
One  resolved  to  shoot,  and  ihe  other 
menaced  suffocation.  Their  means  being 
chosen,  they  would  forthwith  break  the 
door.  Flight  instantly  suggested  itself  as 
most  eligible  in  circumstances  so  perilous. 
1  deliberated  not  a  moment ;  but,  fear  add- 
ing wings  to  my  speed,  I  leaped  out  of  bed, 
and  scantily  robed  as  I  was,  rushed  out  of 
the  chamber,  down  stairs,  and  into  the  open 
air.  I  can  hardly  recollect  the  process 
of  turning  keys,  and  withdrawing  bolts. 


My  terrors  urged  me  forward  with  almost  a 
mechanical  impulse.  I  stopped  not  till  I 
reached  my  brother's  door.  I  had  not 
gained  the  threshold,  when  exhausted  by 
the  violence  of  my  emotions,  and  by  my 
speed,  f  sunk  down  in  a  fit. 

How  long  f  remained  in  this  situation  I 
know  not.  When  I  recovered,  I  found 
myself  stretched  on  a  bed,  surrounded  by 
my  sister  and  her  female  servants*  I  was 
astonished  at  the  scene  before  me,  but 
gradually  recovered  the  recollection  of 
what  had  happened.  I  answered  their  im- 
portunate inquiries  as  well  as  I  was  able. 
My  brother  and  Pleyel,  whom  the  storm 
of  the  preceding  day  chanced  to  detain 
here,  informing  themselves  of  every  par- 
ticular, proceeded  with  lights  and  weapons 
to  my  deserted  habitation.  They  entered 
my  chamber  and  my  closet)  and  found 
everything  in  its  proper  place  and  cus- 
tomary order.  The  door  of  the  closet 
was  locked,  and  appeared  not  to  have  been 
opened  in  my  absence.  They  went  to 
Judith's  apartment.  They  found  her 
asleep  and  in  safety.  Pleyel's  caution  in- 
duced him  to  forbear  alarming  the  girl; 
and  finding  her  Wholly  ignorant  of  what 
had  passed,  they  directed  her  to  return  to 
her  chamber.  '  They  then  fastened  the 
doors,  and  rctdnnd. 

My  friends  were  disposed  to  regard  this 
transaction  as  a  dream.  That  persons 
should  be  actually  immured  in  this  closet, 
to  which,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time, 
access  from  without  or  within  was  appa- 
rently impossible,  they  could  not  seriously 
believe.  That  any  human  beings  had  in- 
tended murder,  unless  it  were  to  cover  a 
scheme  of  pillage,  was  incredible;  but 
that  no  such  design  had  been  formed,  was 
evident  from  the  security  in  which  the  fur- 
niture of  the  house  and  the  closet  remained. 

I  revolved  every  incident  and  expression 
that  had  occurred.  My  senses  assured  me 
of  the  truth  of  them,  and  yet  their  abrupt- 
ness and  improbability  made  me,  in  my 
turn,  somewhat  incredulous.  The  adven- 
ture had  made  a  deep  impression  on  my 
fancy,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  week's 
abode  at  my  brother's,  that  I  resolved  to 
resume  the  possession  of  my  own  dwelling. 

There  was  another  circumstance  that 
enhanced  the  mysteriousness  of  this  event. 
After  my  recovery  it  was  obvious  to  inquire 
by  what  means  the  attention  of  the  family 
had  been  drawn  to  my  situation,  1  had 
fallen  before  I  had  reached  the  threshold, 


or  was  able  to  give  any  signal.  My  brother 
related^  that  while  this  was  transacting  ia 
-my  chamber,  he  himself  was  awake,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  slight  indisposition,  and 
lay^  according  to  his  custom,  musing  on 
some  favorite  topic*  Suddenly  the  silence, 
which  was  remarkably  profound,  was  bro- 
ken by  a  voice  of  most  piercing  shrillness, 
that  seemed  to  be  uttered  by  one  in  the  hall 
below  his  chamber.  "  Awake!  arise!" 
it  exclaimed :  "  hasten  to  succour  one  that 
Is  dying  at  your  door." 

This  summons  was  effectual.  There 
was  no  one  In  the  house  who  was  not  roused 
by  it;  Pleyel  was  the  first  to  obey,  and 
my  brother  overtook  him  before  be  reached 
the  halL  What  was  the  general  astonish- 
ment when  your  friend  was  discovered 
stretched  Upon  the  grass  before  the  door, 
pale,  ghastly,  and  with  every  mark  of 
death ! 

This  Was  the  third  instance  of  a  voice, 
exerted  for  the  benefit  of  this  little  commu- 
nity. The  agent  was  no  less  inscrutable 
in  this,  than  in  the  former  case*  When  I 
ruminated  upon  these  events,  my  soul  was 
suspended  in  wonder  and  awe.  Was  I 
really  deceived  in  imagining  that  I  heard 
the  closet  conversation  ?  I  was  no  longer 
at  liberty  to  question  the  reality  of  those 
accents  which  had  formerly  recalled  my 
brother  from  the  hill ;  which  had  imparted 
tidings  of  the  death  of  the  German  lady  to 
Pleyel ;  and  which  had  lately  summoned 
them  to  my  assistance. 

But  how  was  I  to  regard  this  midnight 
conversation  ?  Hoarse  and  manlike  voices 
conferring  on  the  means  of  death,  so  near 
my  bed)  and  at  such  an  hour  !  How  had 
my  ancient  security  vanished  !  That  dwel- 
ling, which  had  hitherto  been  an  inviolate 
asylum,  was  now  beset  with  danger  to  my 
life.  That  solitude,  formerly  so  dear  to 
me,  could  no  longer  be  endured.  Pleyel « 
who  had  consented  to  reside  with  us  during 
the  months  of  spring,  lodged  io  the  vacant 
chamber,  in  order  to  quiet  my  alarms.— 
He  treated  my  fears  with  ridicule,  and  in 
a  short  time  very  slight  traces  of  them  re- 
mained :  but  as  it  was  wholly  indifferent  to 
him  whether  his  nights  were  passed  at  my 
house  or  at  my  brother's,  this  arrangement 
gave  general  satisfaction. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Have  not  to  do  with  any  man  in  his  pas- 
sion ;  for  men  are  not  like  iron,  to  be 
wrought  upon  when  they  are  hot. 
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YAMOYDEN, 

A  Tale  of  toe  Wars  of  King  PhiUp:  in  six  Cantos 
By  the  tale  Rev,  James  WsUti*  Easibum,  J.  M.  mid 
his  Friend. 

(Continued  from  page  SSL.) 

The  first  canto  ends  with  the  burial  of 
Agamoun ;  young  Anna  won  is  left  alone 
with  the  Sachem,  who,  after  compliment- 
ing him  upon  his  friendship  and  constancy, 
informs  him,  that 


-by  fraud  or  force, 


Through  Nipnet  tribe*  we  hold  our  course; 
Yamoyden  to  their  broken  bands 
Yet  dear,  must  through  their  northern  lauds 
Make  smeoth  our  path.—  "  - 

The  second  canto  commences  with  a 
beautiful  proem,  preparing  us  for  a  fine 
evening  scene  :— 

Hail!  sober  Evening!  thee  the  barrass'd  brain 
And  aching  heart  with  fond  orisons  greet : 
Tiie  respite  thou  of  toil ;  the  balm  of  pain ; 
To  thoughtful  mind  the  hour  for  musing  meet: 
Tis  then  the  sage,  from  forth  his  lone  retreat, 
The  rolling  universe  around  espies  'r 
'Tis  then  the  bard  may  hold  communion  sweet 
With. lovely  shapes,  unkena'd  by  grosser  eyes, 
And  quick  perception  comes  of  finer  mysteries. 

The  silent  hoar  of  bliss !  when  in- the  west 
Her  argent  eresset  lights  the-  star  of  love  :— 
The  spiritual  hour !  when  creatures  fattst 
Unseen  return  o'er  former  haunts  to  cove j 
While  sleep  his  shadowy  mantle  spreads  above, 
Sleep,  brother  of  forgetfulness  and  death, 
Hound  well-known  couch,  with  noiseless  tread  they 

rove, 
In  tones  of  heavenly  music  comfort  breathe, 
And  tell  what  weal  or  bale  shall  chance  the  moon  be- 
neath. 

Hour  of  devotion !  like  a  distant  sea, 
The  world's  loud  voices  faintly  murmuring  die ; 
Responsive  to  the  spheral  harmony, 
While  grateful  hymns  are  borne  from  earth  on  high. 
0 !  who  can  gaze  on-  yon  unsullied  sky, 
And  not  grow  purer  from  the  heavenward  view! 
As  those  the  Virgin  Mother's  meek,  full  eye, 
Who  met,  if  uninspired  lore  be  true, 
felt  a  new  birth  within,  and  sin  no  longer  knew. 

Let  others  bail  the  oriflammeof  morn. 
O'er  kindling  hills  unfuri'd  with  gorgeous  dies* 
O  mild,  blue  Evening !  still  to  thee  I  tum> 
With  holier  thought,  and  wiih  undaizled  eyes:— 
Where  wealth  and  power  with  gfore  and  splendour 

rise* 
Let  fool*  and  slaves  disgustful  incense  bom ! 
Still  Memory's  moonlight  lustre  let  me  prise ; 
The  great,  the  good,  whose  court  is  o'er,  discern, 
And,  from  their  glories  past,  time's  mighty  lessons' 
learn! 

The  poetry  is  kept  up  with  the  same 
spirit,  and  with  redoubled  interest  after  our 
introduction  to  Nora,  the  wife  of  Yamoy- 
den:-» 


Sorrow  bad  been  her  lot.    She  loved, 

As  few  have  loved  of  earthly  frame  J 
And  misery  but  too  well  had  proved 

Her  anguished  heart  was  still  the  same. 
Ere  Areskoui's  wild  alarms 
Called  all  the  red  men  forth  to  arms, 
A  Nipnet  chieftain  wooed  and  won 
Her  virgin  love  ;  and  when  begun 
The  desolating  strife,  his  care 
Long  screened  her  from  the  quest  of  war. 
Night  closed  on  Philip's  victor  day, 
And  hurryiug  in  the  desperate  fray, 
The  Nipnet  chieftain  with  his  bride 
Were  borne  near  Havp's  beleajpired  side. 
A  home  he  found,  that  none  could  know, 
So  deemed  the  chief,— or  friend  or  foe ; 
He  placed  her  in  that  island  grove, 
With  one  dear  pledge  of  mutual  love. 
Deep  in  the  forest's  bosom  green* 

Their  cot  embowered  arose ; 
Enveloped  in  its  woven  screen, 

And  wrapt  in  calm  repose - 
The  fairy  humming-bird  could  source 
Amid  the  boughs  its  entrance  pierce  'r 
And  practised  Indian's  hunter  eye 
Would  fail  to  trace  its  mystery. 
One  eye  alone  its  labyrinth  knew, 
One  only  heart  to  Nora  true. 
Here  while  her  vigil  sad  she  keeps, 
And  lists  in  vain  Yamoyden *s  steps, 
Her  weeping  babe  she  hushed  U>  rest, 
And  luUed  upon  her  heaving  breast, 
Or  wove  a  passing  strain  to  eheat 
The  tedious  hours  with  music  sweet 

At  length  the  noise  of  parting  boughs 
was  heard,  and  Yamoyden  appeared  to 
share  the  griefs  of  his  afflicted  spouse. 
He  mourns  that  she  has  become  the  partner 
of  his  fortunes,  for  he  must'go  to  join  the 
children  of  despair.    Nora  adds : — 

u  O  why  forsake  thy  child  and  me  ? 
Tbou  art  not  summoned  there— 
Where  thou,  a  Christian,  may'st  again 
Thy  hands  with  Christian  slaughter  stain !" 

They  condole  with  each  other  upon 
their  misfortunes.  He  concludes  by  say* 
tag,  that 

"  Alone,  unaided,  we  must  fly, 
Break  through  our  toils,  the  hunter  bands, 
To  find  a  home  in  happier  lands. 
O  haply  yet,  our  dangers  pas*, 
Some  blest  retreat  may  rise  at  last." 

But  Nora  had  lived  too  long  in  those 
turbulent  times  to  be  flattered  by  delusive 
hope : 

"  Yamoyden,  His  a  blissful  dream,-* 
A  glimpse  of  heaven  through  thunderclouds; 

Despair  forbids  such  light  to  beam 
O'er  the  deep  gloom  our  fate  that  shrouds* 

Dark  is  the  lord  whoso  desperate  cause 

Thou  followed ;  yet  for  reason  pause ; 

Pause,  ere  that  heart  of  guilt  and  guile 

Entrap  thee  in  its  latest  wile !" 

But  Yaraoyden's  unbroken  spirit  forbids 
him  to  entertain  an  idea  inimical  te*  the 
cause  and  character  of  the  noble  chief.    If 


revenge  be  his  object,  lie  has  had  ample 
cause  in  the  outrages  committed  against 
him,  in  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  in  the 
destroying  of  the  Narraga«etr'Fortreat>—  / 
He  accordingly  goes  to  speed  his  brethren'* 
flight,  and  promises  tp  return  "  with  the 
morrow's  closing  light,"  to  bear  her  for 
ever  "  from  the  sounds  of  war."— 

M  Farewell !  1  will  not  weep*;"— she  said, 
Though  stealing  from  its  liquid  bed 

There  fell  the  unbidden  tear  ;— 
I  will  not  weep ; — a  warrior's  wife 
Must  learn  the  moods  of  wayward  life, 

Nor  know  the  form  of  iear. 
There  is  a  chill  my  bosom  o'er, 
Which  sadly  says,  we  meet  no  more. 
But  let  it  pass ; — farewell !  and  God 
Preserve  thee,  on  the  path  of  blood !" 

Their  last  embrace  is  well  portrayed  by 
the  Poet;  but 

One  throb  remained ;— the  spell  it  broke, 
When  her  unconscious  infant  woke j 
Maternal  cares  recalled  her  thought, 
And  soothed  her  labouring  breast  o'erfraugh*, 
While  thus  again  her  accents  flow 
In  deep  accordance  with  bee  wo. 

1. 

"  They  say  that  afar  in  the  land  of  the  westr 
Where  the  bright  golden  sun  sinks  in  glory  to  rest, 
Mid  fens  where  the  hunter  ne'er  ventured  to  tread, 
A  fair  lake  unruffled  and  sparkling  is  spread ; 
Where,  lost  in  his  course,  the  rapt  Indian  discovers, 
In  distance  seen  dimly,  the  green  isle  of  lovers. 


"  Their  verdure  fades  never;  immortal  in  bfoom, 
Soft  waves  the  magnolia  it*  groves  of  perfume ; 
And  low  bends  the  branch  with  rich  fruitage  deprest, 
All  glowing  like  gems  in  the  crowns  of  the- east ; 
There  the  bright  eye  of  Natuvcy  in  mikl  glory  hovers : 
lis  the  land  of  the  sunbeam,— the  green  isle  of 
lovers ! 

3. 

"  Sweet  strains  wildly  fleet  on  the  breezes  that  kiss 
The  calm-flowing  lake  round  that  region  of  bliss ; 
Where,  wreathing  their  garlands  of  amaranth,  fair 

ehoirs 
Glad  measures  still  weave  to  the  sound  that  inspires 
The  dance  and  the  revel',  mid  forests  that  cover 
On  high  with  their  shade  the  green  i»le  of  the  lover. 


"  But  fierce  as  the  snake  with  I'.s  eyeballs  of  fire, 
When  his  scales  are  all  brilliant  and  glowing  with  ire, 
Are  the  warriors  to  all,  save  the  maids  of  their  isle, 
Whose  law  is  their  will,  and  whose  life  is  their  smile ; 
From  beauty  their  valour  and  strength  are  not  rovers, 
And  peace  reigns  supreme  in  the  goeen  isle  of  lover* 


"  And  he  who  has  sought  to  set  foot  on  its  shore  r 
Tn  mqzes  perplext,  has  beheld  it  no  more; 
It  fleets  on  the  vision,  deluding  the  view, 
Its  banks  still  retire  as  the  hunters  pursue ; 
O !  who  in  this  vain  world  of  wo  shall  discover, 
The  home  undisturbed,  the  green  isle  of  the  lover ' 
[To  be  continued.] 
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From  Jckerifuum's  Repository. 
AUGUSTUS  AND  CECILIA. 

Mrs.  Meredith  and  Mrs.  Howard  had 
been  friends  Mm  their  childhood;  they 
were  married  at  the  same  time,  and  became 
mothers  on  the  same  day ;  the  first  of  a 
sod,  and  the  latter  of  a  daughter.  The 
former  was  born  blind,  and  this  circum- 
stance so  afflicted  his  mother,  who  had  great 
sensibility,  that  her  friends  feared  she  would 
not  survive  her  accouckment.  Providence, 
however,  ordered  it  otherwise ;  she  reco- 
vered, to  devote  herself  with  the  fondest 
and  most  incessant  care  to  her  duties  as 
a  mother.  Her  little  Augustus  grew  up 
healthy,  lively,  and  intelligent  5  his  beauty 
was  the  admiration  of  every  body,  and  his 
misfortunes  and  amiable  temper  rendered 
him  an  object  of  interest  to  all  who  knew 
him. 

Mrs.  Howard,  the  attached  and  tender 
friend  of  his  mother,  had  felt  for  Augustus, 
from  the  moment  of  his  birth,  an  affection 
that  was  almost  maternal.  She  had  secretly 
resolved,  that  if  Heaven  deprived  him  of 
his  mother,  she  would  supply  her  place. 
Her  daughter  and  Augustus  were  almost 
constantly  together:  the  little  Cecilia, who 
was  naturally  of  a  tender  and  compassion- 
ate disposition,  soon  became  sensible  of 
the  misfortune  under  which  her  beautiful 
play-fellow  laboured  ;  and  she  endeavoured, 
by  nil  the  kind  attentions  which  she  could 
show  him,  to  alleviate  it.  As  the  children 
grew  np,  they  became  warmly  attached  to 
each  other,  and  the  parents,  on  both  sides, 
saw  with  pleasure  the  growth  of  an  affec- 
tion, which  promised  to  form  their  mutual 
happiness. 

During  the  infancy  and  childhood  of  Au- 
gustus, every  means  had  been  tried  to  re- 
store him  to  sight,  but  in  vain.  He  had 
nearly  attained  his  twentieth  year,  when 
an  occulist,  who  has  since  become  very  ce- 
lebrated in  his  profession,  was  just  begin- 
ning to  be  talked  of.  Mr.  Meredith  applied 
to  him,  but  with  little  hope  :  to  his  surprise 
and  joy,  he  declared  that  he  did  not  de- 
spair of  procuring  for  his  son  the  blessing 
of  sight.  One  may  easily  conceive  the 
transports  with  which  the  lovers  and  their 
fond  parents  heard  this  declaration ;  but  the 
delight  of  Cecilia  was  not  urtmingled  with 
pain ;  she  looked  forward  with  apprehen- 
sion to  the  moment  in  which  Augustus 
would  have  the  power  to  compare  her  with 
others  of  her  sex.  Cecilia  was  not  hand- 
some, and  she  knew   it :   she,  however, 


possessed  graces,  often  more  attractive 
than  beauty,  but  this  she  did  not  know. 
Naturally  modest  and  humble,  she  estimat- 
ed herself  in  all  respects,  below  her  deserts; 
and  when  she  thought  of  all  that  nature  had 
done  for  Augustus,  she  could  not  help  fear- 
ing that  he  would  be  disgusted  with  her 
want  of  those  personal  charms,  which  he 
himself  so  eminently  possessed. 

She  could  not  conceal  these  apprehen- 
sions from  her  lover,  who  tried  every  ar- 
gument that  affection  could  suggest  to 
banish  them,  but  in  vain.  He  even  offered 
to  give  up  the  chance  of  gaining  the  blessing 
of  sight,  but  this  Cecilia  would  not  listen 
to.  "  No,  my  dear  Augustus,"  cried  she, 
"  all  I  can,  or  all  I  ought  to  ask,  is,  that 
you  will  deal  with  me  sincerely.  If,  when 
you  have  seen  how  homely  I  am  in  com- 
parison with  others,  your  heart  should 
revolt  from  our  intended  union,  do  not 
conceal  from  me  your  change  of  senti- 
ment :  I  could  resign  you  a  thousand  times 
more  readily,  than  I  could  bear  the  thought 
of  being  an  obstacle  to  your  happiness." 
"  Talk  not  thus,  my  dear  apprehensive 
Cecilia,"  said  Augustus,  "  you  can  never 
be  an  obstacle  to  that  happiness  which  you, 
and  you  alone,  can  form." 

The  operation  was  crowned  with  suc- 
cess; Augustus  recovered  his  sight,  and 
for  some  days  he  seemed  to  exist  in  a  de- 
lirium of  pleasure.  Astonished  and  en- 
chanted, with  the  different  objects  which  he 
saw,  Cecilia  was  still  the  one  who  interest- 
ed him  the  most 5  it  was  from  her  that  he 
sought  an  explanation  of  all  he  wanted  to 
know  ;  in  short,  without  her  he  would  not 
enjoy  even  bis  new-found  pleasures.  The 
apprehensions  of  Cecilia  were  lulled  to 
sleep,  and  she  began  to  listen  to  his  plead- 
ings (or  an  early  day,  when  a  trifling  inci- 
dent destroyed  her  hopes  of  happiness. 

They  met  at  an  evening  party  a  young 
lady,  whose  charms  were  then  the  theme 
of  universal  admiration  ;  the  moment  Au- 
!  gustus  saw  her,  he  exclaimed,  "  How 
beautiful !"  The  exclamation  pierced  the 
I  heart  of  Cecilia  :  it  was  not  a  mean  jea- 
lousy of  superior  attractions  which  seized 
her ;  it  was  a  fear  that  the  charms,  which 
she  herself  acknowledged  to  be  transcend- 
ent, had  robbed  her  of  the  heart  of  Augus- 
tus ;  never  before  had  he  expressed  him- 
self in  such  a  tone  of  rapture ;  his  eyes 
during  the  whole  evening  followed  the  love- 
ly stranger,  and  he  returned  home  pensive 
and  abstracted. 


No  sleep  visited  that  night  the  eyes  1/ 
Cecilia ;  the  exclamation  of  Augustus,  and 
the  tone  in  which  it  was  delivered,  haunted 
her  incessantly.  She  watched  him  closely 
the  following,  day;  she  saw,  or  fancied  she 
saw,  that  his  thoughts  appeared  occupied, 
and  that  his  manner  to  herself  was  changed. 
In  a  few  days  she  learned  that  he  visited 
at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Copeland,  the  mother 
of  the  young  beauty ;  and  from  that  mo- 
ment she  felt  convinced  that  she  had  lost 
his  heart. 

This  blow  was  more  than  she  could  sup- 
port :  from  the  first  dawn  of  reason,  he 
had  been  the  object  dearest  to  her  in  the 
world,  and  the  habit  of  being  constantly 
together  had  rendered  his  society  a  want 
which  she  could  not  supply:  true,  she 
knew  that  honour  and  conscience  would 
not  permit  him  to  desert  her;  but  could  she 
bear  the  thought  of  accepting  his  hand 
unaccompanied  by  his  heart?  No;  she 
felt  that,  to  secure  his  happiness,  she 
must  resign  him ;  and  this  cruel  thought 
preyed  upon  her  mind,  and  by  degrees 
poisoned  the  springs  of  life. 

The  parents  of  Augustus  were  surprised 
and  offended  at  finding  that  he  no  longer 
urged  his  union  with  Cecilia ;  his  father 
spoke  to  him  upon  the  subject.  Augustus 
bad  till  then  striven  to  disguise  from  \rim- 
self  his  passion  for  Miss  Copeland,  but  his 
father's  remonstrance  forced  him  to  open 
his  eyes.  The  conflict  in  his  mind  was 
severe,  but  principle  triumphed.  He  has- 
tened to  beg  that  Cecilia  would  name  the 
day  for  the  consummation  of  his  happiness. 
She  evaded  complying  with  his  request, 
and  though  he  complained  of  her  cruelty, 
she  read  but  too  truly  in  his  countenance 
the  joy  that  he  felt  at  her  refusal.  Only 
hearts  tender  and  faithful  as  her  own  can 
conceive  the  shock  which  this  annihilation 
of  all  her  hopes  gave  her.  From  that 
hour  she  drooped,  and  ft  soon  become  evi- 
dent that  she  was  hastening  to  the  grave. 
Her  parents  and  Augustus  were  almost 
distracted  at  her  situation,  though  wholly 
unsuspicious  of  its  cause.  The  physicians 
urged  her  to  try  the  effects  of  41  milder 
climate  :  but  this,  notwithstanding  the  en- 
treaties of  her  friends,  she  steadily  refused, 
00  the  plea,  that  she  was  convinced,  from 
internal  evidence,  no  benefit  would  accrue 
to  her  health  from  the  change. 

One  evening  when  Augustus  called,  he 
found  her  apparently  much  better,  and  this 
favourable  change  induced  him  to  urge  thr 
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experiment  of  traveling:,  for  some  time 
she  evaded  a  reply,  but  when  she  could  no 
longer  do  so,  she  begged  he  would  not 
make  a  request,  with  which  it  was  impos- 
sible for  her  to  comply.  Hurt  at  the  deter- 
mined air  with  which  these  words  were 
pronounced,  Augustus  replied  warmly, 
"  Till  now,  Cecilia,  I  thought  you  loved 
me :  1  have  deceived  myself  5  for  if  you 
did,  you  would  not  refuse  to  try  to  live  for 
my  sake."  Overcome  by  these  words,  she 
answered  in  a  flattering  tone*  "  Why 
should  I  wish  to  live,  when,  if  I  did,  I 
could  not  make  you  happy  ?" 

The  truth  flashed  in  a  moment  upon  the 
mind  of  Augustus;  he  beheld  her  before 
him  sinking  into  the  grave,  the  uncomplain- 
ing victim  of  his  involuntary  perfidy.  No 
language  can  paint  the  agony  which  this 
sad  conviction  gave  him :  he  threw  him- 
self at  her  feet;  he  called  heaven  and 
earth  to  witness,  that  he  abjured,  from  that 
moment,  every  sentiment  inimical  to  her 
happiness ;  that  his  whole  heart  was  hers, 
and  that  in  life  or  death  he  would  be  hers 
alone. 

His  looks,  his  tones  told  Cecilia  that  she 
was  not  deceived ;  a  ray  of  joy  and  hope 
lighted  up  her  countenance.  She  extend- 
ed her  hand.  "  O  Augustus/'  cried  she, 
"  this  moment  overpays  all !  I  am  happy  I" 
Augustus  sprang  to  clasp  her  to  his  heart ; 
she  sank  a  lifeless  corpse  in  his  arms  :  the 
sudden  burst  of  rapture  had  released  her 
pure  spirit,  and  it  was  gone  for  ever. 

Augustus  still  survives:  he  religiously 
kept  his  promise;  no  other  woman  has 
replaced  Cecilia  in  his  heart ;  her  image  is 
ever  present  with  him,  and  often  and  deep- 
ly does  he  regret,  that  by  giving  way  to  a 
sentiment  which  conscience  and  gratitude 
ought  to  have  checked,  he  caused  the  death 
of  her  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  acts  of 
love  to  him. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

THE  NEW  YEAR. 

The  progress  of  time  brings  with  it 
many  sober  reflections;  the  days  gone  by, 
are  fraught  with  so  many  incidents  of  plea- 
sure or  pain,  of  regret  or  congratulation, 
that  every  era  in  its  march  seems  to  be 
formed  to  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  call- 
ing to  our  minds  the  things  that  are  past. 
There  is  a  gloomy  pleasure  in  the  retros- 
pection which  always  finds  us  prepared^to 


review  former  events,  and  which,  per- 
haps, is  productive  of  more  good  than  any 
other  faculty  of  our  mind.  The  season  of 
childhood,  is  emphatically  the  season  of 
joy,  and  the  days  of  its  innocence  are  a 
never  failing  source  of  amusement,  in  the 
domestic  circle,  as  well  as  in  solitude.  The 
time  when  we  looked  forward  with  eager- 
ness for  the  return  of  the  New- Year,  when 
we  could  greet  our  friends  with  the  happy 
salutations  of  a  light  and  guileless  heart,  is 
pleasingly  brought  to  mind,  by  the  recur- 
rence df  the  season ;  even  the  hoary  head 
forgets  the  number  that  have  silvered  his 
locks,  and  again  assumes  the  air  of  cheer- 
fulness and  gayety,  to  "  rejoice  with  those 
that  rejoice."  But  his  semblance  of  cheer- 
fulness is  soon  sobered  down  into  that  con- 
templative spirit,  inspired  by  the  occasion. 
In  compliance  with  frequent  solicita- 
tions, I  once  went  to  spend  the  holidays 
with  a  worthy  family  in  the  country.  As 
is  usual  in  villages,  every  thing  was  pre- 
pared for  a  season  of  joy  and  festivity,  and 
in  the  true  simple  style  of  rural  life.  Ex- 
pectation was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch, 
and  in  addition  to  the  pleasure  anticipated 
from  the  hilarity  of  the  season,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  my  friend  had  appointed  that 
day,  as  a  proper  time  for  giving. her  hand 
in  wedlock,  to  a  worthy  young  farmer  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Coming  from  the  city, 
the  idea  of  being  married  on  a  holiday  was 
tinctured  not  a  little  with  vulgarity,  and  I 
imagined  that  it  would  be  inseparable  from 
my  thoughts,  throughout  the  ceremony.  She 
was  a  beautiful  and  an  amiable  girl,  and  I 
felt  considerable  interest  in  her  reputation, 
for  gentility,  as  well  as  some  concern  for 
her  future  happiness.  I  came  rather  too 
late  to  advise  a  postponement  of  the  cere- 
mony, and  a  little  observation  convinced 
me  of  its  impracticability,  even  if  the  time 
would  have  permitted.  A  large  company 
had  assembled,  and  the  labour  of  many 
days,  now  found  its  recompense  in  the  dis- 
play of  finery,  long  held  in  reserve  for  the 
occasion— huge  boquets  of  artificial  flow- 
ers, numerous  strings  of  beads  and  bugles, 
fine  wooden  combs,  with  embroidered  mus- 
lin gowns,  shone  from  every  part  of  the 
room — while  the  beaux,  with  their  new 
yellow  buskin  gloves,  and  frilled  shirts,  in- 
spired a  spirit  of  laudable  emulation  among 
the  ladies,  sometimes,  indeed,  bordering 
upon  enterprise,  which  should  first  follow 
the  example  of  the  worthy  pair,  that  were 
to  have  their  happiness  consummated  that 


evening.  The  impatient  couple  could 
hardly  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  appointed 
hour :  add,  in  fact,  every  thing  looked  so 
pleasing,  that  not  to  have  enjoyed  it,  would 
have  evinced  an  insensibility  highly  criraf* 
nal,  and  which  t  could  hardly  believe  my- 
self capable  of.  In  a  short  time  every  ob- 
jection to  the  season  they  had  selected  gave 
way — the  formal  habits  of  the  city,  gradu- 
ally vanished,  every  thing  appeared  per- 
fectly genteel ;  and,  in  a  word,  contrary  to 
my  former  resolution,  I  determined  to  ac- 
knowledge that  my  beautiful  friend  was 
married  on  the  evening  of  New*¥ear'sday. 

The  ceremony  at  length  over,  things 
were  going  on  with  their  accustomed  glee, 
when  the  grandfather  of  the  young  lady 
entered  to  greet  her  with  the  salutations  of 
a  new  made  bride.  His  aspect  was  solemn, 
but  not  severe ;  and  I  shall  never  forget 
the  impressive  manner  with  which  he  ex- 
patiated upon  the  fleetness  of  time,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  again  meeting  with  less 
cares  about  them  than  those  with  which 
they  were  now  encompassed.  He  con- 
cluded, by  assuring  them,  that  the  day  they 
had  chosen,  would  always  return  with  re- 
doubled interest  as  they  grew  older,  and 
that  when  they  were  separated  by  death) 
the  survivor  would  look  forward  to  its  re- 
currence with  the  unfeigned  sorrow  which 
the  recollection  of  this  happy  moment  must 
inevitably  produce.  "  This  night,"  said 
he,  li  completes  fifty  years  since  I  first  oc- 
cupied the  place  you  now  do,  and  for  a 
similar  purpose.  I  can  never  contemplate 
the  approach  of  this  season  without  the  re- 
membrance of  those  joys  which  my  beloved 
partner  used  to  share  with  me,  but  which 
were  cut  short  by  her  untimely  death. — 
Thirty  years  a  widower,  and" — The  con- 
versation was  here  becoming  rather  too 
serious  for  a  sprightly  little  girl,  who  pro- 
posed that  her  grandfather  should  take 
part  in  a  pawn  play,  they  were  about  com- 
mencing, lie  complied  with  cheerfulness, 
after  wiping  a  tear  from  his  aged  cheek — 
and  after  enjoying  the  amusement  for  a 
short  time  with  great  humour,  took  his 
leave. 

I  aftewards  learnt  that  the  arrangements 
were  made  by  the  old  gentleman,  in  com- 
pliance with  Ms  favourite  feelings ;  and  I 
have  since  been  informed  that  their  subse- 
quent life  has  been  as  happy  as  the  begin- 
ning, and  that  every  New-Year  adds  one 
more  to  their  little  flock. 

RALPH. 
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ANECDOTES. 

General  Uugern  Sternberg  was  the  offi- 
cer chosen  by  Peter  III.  of  Russia,  to  ac- 
company him  in  a  visit  which  he  made  to 
the  unfortunate  Ivan,  at  Schlusselberg,  who 
had  been  dethroned  by  the  Empress  Eliza- 
beth when  in  his  cradle.  They  found  this 
wretched  young  man  in  a  dungeon,  the 
window  of  which  admitted  but  a  faint  gleam 
of  day,  the  light  being  intercepted  by  piles 
of  wood  heaped  up  in  the  court.  He  was 
hi  a  very  dirty  white  jacket,  with  a  pair  of 
old  shoe%on  his  feet.  His  hair  was  very 
light,  and  cut  short  like  that  of  a  Russian  \ 
slave.  He  was  tolerably  well  made,  and 
bis  complexion  had  a  paleness  which  show- 
ed that  the  sun  bad  never  shone  on  his  face. 
He  was  then  upwards  of  twenty,  and  had 
been  confined  ever  since  he  was  fourteen 
months  old  j  bat  he  had  received  some  im- 
pressions and  ideas  which  be  still  retained. 
'Peter  III.  affected  at  his  condition,  put 
several  questions  to  him;  among  the  rest, 
"  Who  are  you  ?"— *  I  am  the  emperor."  !j 
"  Who  put  you  into  prison,  then  ?"— "  Vile, " 
wicked  people."^-"  Would  you  like  to  be 
emperor  agaiu  ?"— "  To  be  sure :  why 
uot  ?  I  should  then  have  fine  clothes,  and 
servants  to  wait  on  tue." — "  But  what 
would  you  do  jf  you  were  emperor?" — 
4*  I  would  cut  off  the  heads  of  all  those 
who  have  wronged  me."  Peter  III.  having 
then  asked  whence  he  learned  what  he 
told  him  ?  he  answered,  that  he  had  it  from 
toe  Virgin  and  the  angels,  and  began  to 
enter  into  long  stories  of  these  pretended 
visions.  Though  alone,  and  confined  from 
his  infancy,  he  did  not  appear  terrified  at 
the  sight  of  the  emperor  and  his  officers. 
lie  examined  his  dress  and  weapons  with 
much  curiosity  and  pleasure,  as  a  bold 
child  would  have  done.  The  emperor 
asked  him  again  what  he  wished  for?  and 
he  answered  in  his  vulgas  Russian  dialect, 
u  To  have  more  air."  Ungern  was  left 
some  time  at  Schlusselberg,  to  gain  bis  con- 
fidence, and  find  out  whether  his  apparent 
imbecility  were  only  assumed.  He  was 
soon  convinced,  however,  that  it  was  the 
natural  consequence  of  his  mode  of  life. 
He  gave  him,  from  the  emperor,  a  silk 
morning  gown.  Ivan  put  te  on  with  trans- 
ports of  joy,  running  about  the  room,  and 
admiring  himself  as  a  savage  would  have 
dune  who  had  never  been  dressed  before. 
As  all  his  wishes  centered  in  the  requisition 
of  more  air,  Peter  III*  sent  the  plan  of  a[ 


little  circular  aakce,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  to  be  a  garden,  with  orders  to  have  it 
built  for  Ivan  in  the  court  of  the  fortress. 
It  was  cruel,  that  this  act  of  humanity  to- 
wards an  innocent  man  should  have  served 
as  a  pretext  against  the  unfortunate  Peter. 
He  was  charged  with  having  intended  to 
build  a  prison  for  his  wife  and  son,  and 
this  was  made  a  pretext  for  his  own 
sination. 


An  English  Traveller,  after  describ- 
ing the  fete  given  at  Paris  in  honour  of 
the  late  peace  with  England,  concludes 
with  the  following  anecdote.  "A  lusty 
young  Frenchman,  who,  from  his  head- 
dress a  la  Titne,  I  shall  distinguish  by  that 
name,  escorting  a  lady,  whom  on  account 
of  her  beautiful  hair,  I  shall  style  Berenice, 
stood  on  one  of  the  hindmost  benches. — 
The  belle,  habited  in  a  tunic  a  la  Grecquc, 
with  a  species  of  sandals  which  displayed 
the  elegant  form  of  her  Keg,  was  unfortu- 
nately not  of  a  stature  sufficiently  com- 
manding to  see  over  the  heads  of  the  other 
spectators.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the 
gentleman  called  out  "  a  bat  he  cha- 
peanx  f»  When  the  hats  were  off,  the  lady 
still  saw  no  better.  What  will  not  gallan- 
try suggest  to  a  man  of  fashionable  educa- 
tion? Our  considerate  youth  perceived, 
at  no  great  distance,  some  persons  standing 
on  a  plank  supported  by  a  couple  of  casks. 
Confiding  the  fair  Berenice  to  my  care,  he 
vanished;  but,  almost  in  an  instant,  he 
re-appeared,  followed  by  two  men,  bearing 
an  empty  hogshead,  which,  it  seems,  he 
procured  from  the  tavern  at  the  west  en- 
trance of  the  Thuileries.  To  place*  the 
cask  near  the  feet  of  the  lady,  pay  for  it, 
and  fix  her  on  it,  was  the  business  of  a 
moment.  Here  then  she  was,  like  a  statue 
on  it*  pedestal,  enjoying  the  double  grati- 
fication of  seeing  and  being  seen.  But, 
for  enjoyment  to  be  complete,  we  must 
share  it  with  these  we  love.  On  examtng 
the  space  where  she  stood,  the  lady  saw 
there  was  room  for  two;  and  accordingly 
invited  the  gentleman  to  place  himself  be- 
side her.  In  vain  he  resisted  her  entreaties ; 
in  vain  he  feared  to  incommode  her.  She 
commanded;  he  could  do  no  less  than 
obey.  Stepping  up  on  the  bench,  he 
thence  nimbly  sprang  to  the  cask ;  but,  O 
fatal  catastrophe !  while,  by  the  light  of  the 
neighbouring  clusters  of  lamps,  every  one 
around  was  admiring  the  mutual  attention 


of  this  sympathising  pair,  in  went  the  head 
of  the  hogshead. 

Our  till  then  envied  couple  fell  suddenly 
up  to  the  tn)ddle  of  the  leg  in  the  wine-lees 
left  in  the  cask,  by  which  they  were  bespat- 
tered up  to  thek  very  eyes.  Nor  was  this 
all :  being  too  eager  to  extricate  themselves, 
they  overset  the  cask,  and  came  to  the 
ground,  rolling  in  it  and  its  offensive  con- 
tents. It  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  pic- 
ture the  ludicrous  situation  of  Citizen  Titm 
and  Madam  Berenice.  This  being  the  only 
mischief  resulting  from  their  fall,  a  unrvfr- 
sal  burst  of  laughter  seined  the  surround- 
ing spectators,  in  which  I  took  so  consi- 
derable a  share,  that  I  eottld  not  immedi- 
ately afford  my  assistance." 

George  I.  King  of  England,  having  fre- 
quently experience^  the  rapacity  ef  the 
Dutch  at  Helvoetsluys,  was,  in  one  of  his 
journey*,  determined  to  avoid  it  by  not  stop- 
ping there.  It  was  a  fine  summer  day, 
and  while  the  servants  were  changing  the 
hones  and  stowing  his  baggage  in  the 
coach,  he  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  prin- 
cipal inn,  and  asked  for  three  fresh  eggs, 
which  having  ate,  he  inquired  what  was 
to  pay  for  them?  Two  hundred  florins 
was  the  reply.  "  Haw?"  cried  the  as- 
tonished Monarch,  "  why  so  \  eggs  are 
not  scarce  at  Helvoetsluys."  «  No,"  re- 
plied  the  landlord,  "  egg*  are  not  scarce 
here,  but  tinge  are." 

When  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Den- 
mark was  first  confined  to  the  castle  of 
Cronsbe'rg,.  she  observed  a  poor  English- 
man, who  had  been  so  long  a  prisoner,  for 
some  petty  crime,  within  the  same  walls*. 
that  he  was  employed  in  the  menial  service 
of  a  turnspit  In  this  state  she  saw,  and 
pitied  him;,  she  therefore  took  the  first  oc- 
casion to  speak  to  the  captain  of  the  guard, 
who  presided  at  the  castle,  to  know 
whether  she  could  obtain  his  liberty  :  the 
captain  answered  he  would  inquire;  and 
accordingly  next  day  brought  her  Majesty 
his  discharge.  She  immediately  sent  for 
the  poor  fellow,  told  him  the  effects  of  her 
mediation,  and,  after  making  him  a  pre- 
sent, dismissed  him,  with  these  emphatical 
words :— -"  Go,  and  enjoy  that  liberty 
which  is  the  peculiar  blessing  of  your 
country  \n 

A  little  wealth  will  suffice  us  to  live  well, 
and  less  to  die  happily. 
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POETRY. 


FOJl  *  HE  LADIES1  LITERARY  CAB1EST. 
*0  P.  B.  S, 

0  tell  me  not  of  brighter  days, 
To  nights  of  tempest  oft  succeeding ; 

I've  seen,  too  oft,  the  varied  rays 
Of  Hope's  delusive  bow,  receding. 

f  cannot  trust  the  flickering  light, 

Though  Fancy's  meteor  hues  are  streaming, 
I've  seen,  too  oft,  the  darkest  night 

Succeed  the  morning's  brightest  beaming. 

t  love  not  joy-*and  though  I  wear 

A  heartless  smile,  when  friends  surround  me, 
JTis  but  the  veil  of  cankering  cafe, 

Lest  proffer'd  sympathy  might  wound  me. 

Tet  deem  me  not  insensate,  cold, 
Nor  think  I  scorn  thy  friendly  feeling, 

Because  my  lips  have  never  told 
The  grief  I  cherish  by  concealing:. 

The  world,  with  meretricious  wile, 
May  tempt,  but  not  again  deceive  me. 

1  know  her  mud  and  flattering  smile 
Pursues  to  wound,  and  Mollis  to  grieve  me. 

This  widow'd  heart  can  zfever  rest 
Secure,  in  aught  that  earth  has  given, 

Nor  seeks,  nor  wishes  to  be  West, 
Til),  purified,  krests  in  heaven. 

CAROLINE  MATILDA. 


FOR  TVJE  LADIES'  LITERART  CABINET. 

QUEENSTON  HEIGHTS. 

t)'er  the  towering  cliff,  and  the  dark  rolling  wave, 
The  moon  s  silver  radiance  was  pensively  beaming; 

And  the  mantle  of  slumber  enveloped  the  brave, 
Who  lay  where  Brittanaia's  proud  banners  Were 
streaming. 

2fot  a  sound  stole  on  the  lone  sentinel's  ear 
As  he  silently  watched  the  bright  evening  star. 

And  mused  on  the  morrow,  and  thought,  with  a  tear, 
Of  home,  and  of  friends  o'er  the  ocean  afar. 

But,  ere  the  morning's  first  ray  encriroson'd  the  sky, 
Each  soldier  aroused  from  his  cold  rocky  pillow, 

For  the  stars  of  Columbia  were  waving  on  high, 
And  the  shout  of  her  sons  was  beard  on  the  billow. 

They  came  in  their  might  encircled  with  glory, 
To  win  for  their  country  a  garland  of  fame ; 

And  still  shall  Columbia  emblazon  their  story, 
And  bear  on  her  heart  each  warrior's  loved  name. 

For  thy  bloodstained  summit,  Oh  Qoeenston!  can  tell 
Or  the  valourous  deeds  by  freemen  performed, 

How  they  gallantly  fought,  and  victorious  fell, 
While  love  toe  their  country  each  dying  heart 
warmed.  • 

Oh !  fierce  was  the  conflict  in  that  dread/ul  hour 
When  Columbians,  and  Britons  were  joinM  in  the 
fray, 

Most  tet  rific)  then  did  the  war  demon  lower, 
Exntl'mg  in  blood  as  be  strode  o'er  his  prey* 


But  the  battle  is  6'er*»tbe  dariura  sfariH  bete* 
No  mora  shall  awaken  the  echoes  of  death ; 

And  now  on  the  gale  soft  requiems  shall  float, 
And  fame  shall  entwine  for  each  hero  a  wreath. 
_  HOKEHTIUS. 

f OR  TUB  ladies'  literary  CABINET* 

THE  DYING  SOLDIEfe. 

Air—  The  Light-House. 

I  saw  by  the  elegant  blush  of  the  moon, 

Ere  the  night-cloud  had  vcil'd  it  in  mourning) 
The  life  of  the  warrior  was  fading  too  soon, 

For  it  seem'd  in  the  bloom  of  its  morning ; 
And  then  as  I  gazed  on  cfie  close  of  his  day > 

I  saw  no  disturbing  commotion ;        v 
For  religion's  pure  gem  had  shed  its  bright  ray, 

Like  the  calm  of  an  evening  ocean. 

Oh!  oft  haVe  I  thought  Hwastbe  loveliest  sight, 

When  death  on  the  valiant  was  feeding ; 
For  it  could  not  robe  his  fond  spirit  in  night, 

Though  his  frame  in  its  embrace  was  bleeding. 
O  no !  for  I  caught  from  his  eyes  placid  gleam, 

The  sweetness  of  dying  emotion ; 
Where  virtue  was  glancing  tranquillity's  beam 

On  the  talm  of  hope's  languid  ocean. 

O  ye !  who  wont  smile  m  the  dark  hours  of  death. 

And  cherish  God's  influence  given, 
And  have  every  ray  of  thine  unhallow'd  breath 

Made  pure  in  the  Temple  of  Heaven. 
Go,  ask  like  the  penitent  soul  of  the  brave, 

The  inspiring  taeed  of  devotion, 
Which  gives  us  a  victory  over  the  grave, 

Like  the  calm  of  an  evening  ocean. 

NEW-YORK  BARD. 

FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

TO  MISS  MM*  A«»  R***\ 

Oh !  'tis  bliss  to  know  a  Jew's  charms, 

While  here  below ; 
Which  can  hush  the  bosom's  wild  alarms, 

And  sooth  rts  wo  :— 
Such  tender  bliss, 
Kind  heaven,  at  this* 

Let  in  this  bosom  shine ; 
And  as  I  tread  life's  dark  bewildering  maze, 

My  heart  be  thine ; 
And  when  death  extinguishes  the  blaze, 

Heaven  be  mine. 

Ey'ry  transient  ray  of  earth  combined, 

Cannot  impart, 
One  ray  to  elate  a  virtuous  mind, 
With  all  their  art ; 
'Tis  Jfesus*  name 
inspires  the  flame 
That  glows  within  this  soul 
Let  despairing  bell  essay  in  vain, 

With  its  control, 
To  mar  its  blest  interminable  reign 
In  virtue's  goal. 

F.  W.  R. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABIfTET. 

TO  CAROLINE  MATILDA. 

Once  more  I  wake  my  slumbering  lyre* 
Since  its  wild  notes  are  dear  to  thee* 

And  fond  affection  would  inspire 
A  strain  of  answering  melody. 


But  'tis  a  wild  and  wayward  thing, 
And  one  sad  air  will  still  pervade  it ; 

If  hope  one  moment  sweeps  its  string 
The  next,  a  deeper  gloom  will  shade  it. 

Yet  in  my  youth's  romantic  hours 
It  oft  a  gleam  of  rapture  threw  . 

Across  my  path,  which  Hope,  with  flowere 
From  Fancy's  garland,  loved  to  strew. 

Ah !  Hope's  delusive  dreams  were  vain, 
And  Fancy's  sunbright  smile  is  clouded, 

While  Memory  points,  with  ceaseless  pain, 
To  where  my  blighted  joys  are  shrouded- 

Oh,  'Acer*  a  dreary  wortd  indeed, 
If  all  our  prospects  here  were  ended ; 

If  Hope  could  claim  no  brighter  meed, 
And  Faith  no  fairer  hopes  extended. 

Yeaf  we  wfymeet— and  those  we've  loved, 
In  brighter,  purer  realms  than  this ; 

From  every  earthly  care  removed, 
And  tfiart,  at  last,  a  home  of  bliss. 

HARRIET 


rOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERART  CAR  WET. 


TO  MARY  A; 

BY  J.  T.  MAYO. 

Ah  Mary !  'tis  true,  I  once  loved  thee  dearly, 
I  thought  thee  the  fairest  and  best  of  the  fair; 

But,  Mary !  the  bosom  that  loved  thee  sincerely, 
Is  the  dv/eUing  of  sorrow,  the  home  of  despair. 

For  thou  hast  been  cruel,  and,  Mary)  I've  proved  thee, 
Though  lovely,  yet  false,  and  deceitful  as  fair ; 

I  happy  had  been  if  I  never  had  loved  thee— 
I'm  the  victim  of  madness— the  cbHd  of  despair ! 

How  oft,  while  you  blush'd  at  the  tender  confession, 
You  said  that  you  loved  me— I  believed  you  sincere 

O !  still  I  remember  each  loving  expression, 
They  heighten  my  sorrow-Hncrease  my  despair. 

Farewell,  thou  false  one— yes,  farewell  for  ever ! 

Hard,  hard  is  the  late  that  compels  us  to  part  * 
But  can  I  forget  thee  ?  no,  never,  no,  never ; 

Tby  name  is  too  deeply  engraved  on  my  heart. 


FOR  THE  LADIES*  LITERARY  CARIHET. 

TO  CAROLINE  MATILDA. 

By  him  wlio  "  said  he  believed  she  was  always  /wppy.'* 
Has  poignant  grief  assail'd  thy  heart, 

And  sent  its  jav'lin  to  the  core? 
Unwilling  still  with  thee  to  part, 

Still  does  it  strive  to  wound  thee  morc\> 

With  light  to  cheer,  and  friends  to  bless*      ^ 
And  grace  to  lead  thy  blameless  waji   / ' 

Will  that  intruder  be  a  guest, 
To  cloud  the  sunshine  of  thy  day? 

Thy  heart  a  pang  had  never  known,     • 
Could  prudence  shield,  or  virtue  save ; 

Nor  hadtby  sorrows  wish'd  repose, 
Within  thy  future  honour'd  grave. 

This  cankering  grief  can  only  gain, 
Within  thy  heart,  a  transient  place, 

In  heaven  above,  thou  win  obtain, 
A  glorious,  endless,  deathless  peace. 
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FOR  TBS  LADlxV  L1TX&ABT  CAB1SBT. 

TO  GREEN  BANK,* 
On  the  Worth  River. 

Home  of  my  early  youth,  farewell ! 
Andjhou,  majestic  Hudson's  swell ; 

Ah !  when  shall  I  survey 
Thy  waters  in  their  rapid  flight, 
Dotted  by  sails  of  snowy  white, 

And  sparkling  with  the  day. 

When  shall  thy  banks  of  pleasant  green. 
Once  more  by  these  fond  eyes  be  seen  ? 

Return  ye  cheerful  hours ; 
Whan  my  young  footsteps  lightly  prest 
The  plants  that  blossom'd  on  your  breast, 

Refresh'd  by  vernal  showers. 

When  shall  my  ravish'd  eyes  behold 
The  mountain  summits,  broad  and  bold, 

Laved  by  the  Hudson's  stream? 
Now  robed  in  mists,  now  bright  and  clear, 
Those  heaven,  aspiring  bills  appear, 

Smote  by  the  solar  beam. 

When  shall  these  eyes,  transported,  view 
The  sea-fowl,  in  bis  realm  of  blue, 

Amid  the  blaze  of  day  ? 
Or  sinking  from  his  high  descent, 
Deep  in  tby  waters  plunge,  intent 

To  catch  his  finny  prey  ? 

When  snail  I  see  the  solar  light 

Sink  down  beneath  yon  mountain  height, 

In  all  his  grand  attire  ? 
And  seems,  to  Fancy's  wondering  view, 
A  giant  in  the  realm  of  blue, 

Crown'd  with  an  orb  of  fire  ? 

These  were  the  dear  delight*  of  home ; 
Though  far  awag  my  footsteps  roam, 

The  mountain  and  the  hill, 
Touched  by  remembrance,  often  rise 
In  all  their  grandeur  to  my  eye»t 
And  haunt  my  memory  stilt. 

MARTIN. 
Elk  Bid*,  war  Baltimore,  Dm.  1820. 


From  the  Baltimore  Morning  Chronicle. 
LOVE  AND  JEALOUSY. 

When  Love  was  young — a  smiling  boy, 
Came  bounding  to  the  truant's  side; 

Let  me  your  friendship  once  enjoy, 
And  I  renounce  the  world,  he  cried. 

Pleased  with  the  stranger's  fond  address, 
O  welcome  to  my  arms,  he  said — 

He  gave  him  first  a  sweet  caress, 
Then  made  him  partner  of  his  bod. 

These  smiling  boys  together  grew — 
So  near  alike  in  shape  and  skin, 

In  motions,  gestures,  and  in  hue, 
That  all  the  world  believed  them  twin. 

Love  lent  his  bow  and  arrows  tooa 
And  told  the  stranger  to  depart, 

In  quest  of  *port — away  he  flew, 
The  game  he  sought  was  woman's  heart 


#  A  country  seat  at  Greenwich,  about  one  quarter  of 
a  mile  above  the  State  Prison. 


Bet  e'er  the  urchin  bent  his  bow, 
For  mischief-strung  was  every  joint ; 

On  woman  meditating  wo, 
He  peison'd  every  arrow's  point. 

I  will  not  tell  the  pains  and  fears, 
In  female  hearts  so  often  found ; 

The  sleepless  nights,  the  sighs  and  tears, 
These  are  the  venom  of  the  wound. 

And  sorrowing  Love,  though  he  has  tried, 
To  cleanse  his  shafts  with  all  his  skill ; 

I  see— I  see,  has  often  cried, 
A  remnant  of  the  poison  still. 


TO  AIWA  MARIA. 

Know,  ungrateful,  still  I  love  thee ; 

Thy  image  on  my  heart  is  stampt; 
Tet  when  honour  would  not  stay  thee, 

Scorn  has  all  its  lustre  dampt. 
For  thy  child  I  will  not  curse  thee, 
Though  a  mother  thou  may'st  not  be. 

Go,  seducer !  vengeance  never, 
If  she  thirst,  shall  want  ber  fill : 

Go !  but  say,  can  conscience  ever 
Bid  thy  sorrow's  peace,  be  still. 

Go !  blest  in  a  youth's  embraces, 
Thou  shalt  curse  the  unhallow'd  tie ; 

God,  whose  work  the  deed  disgraces, 
Sees  the  sacrilege  on  high. 

Go!  and  if  the  unholy  union, 
Smiling,  prattling  infants  bless, 

Think  on  them  in  self-communion, 
Whose  only  heirship  is  distress. 

Go !  and  if  no  more  delaying, 
Vengeance  burst  upon  thy  head. 

Think,  O,  think  not  then  of  praying, 
Oaths  are  broke,  and  hope  is  fled. 

Heaven  abandoned,  when  thou  diest, 
Then  thou  never  can  dissemble : 

Go !  and  when  near  death  thou  licet, 
Thou  shalt  think  of  me  and  tremble. 


PALM. 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  80,  1820, 

Mr.  J.  C.  Stedman,  is  appointed  agent  for  the  La- 
digs'  Literary  Cabinet,  in  Raleigh,  (N.  C.J— 
Subscribers  in  that  place  will  please  make  immediate 
payment  to  him. 

FEMALE  ASSISTANCE  SOCIETY. 

This  useful  and  benevolent  institution  has  again  ap- 
pealed to  the  liberality  of  the  public,  through  the  aid 
of  a  number  of  young  gentlemen,  who  propose  to 
give  an  Entertainment,  to  consist  of  select  Recitations 
and  Songs,  this  evening,  at  Washington- Hall.  From 
the  known  ability  and  talents  of  the  young  gentle- 
men,  who  have  voluntarily  stepped  forward  to  relieve 
the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  at  this  inclement  season,  we 
venture  to  predict  that  the  lovers  of  rational  and  re- 
fined entertainment,  will  be  highly  gratified. 

It  is  honourable  to  the  feelings  of  young  gentlemen, 
when  the  talents  they  would  not  exhibit  for  pecuniary 
purposes  are  thus  offered  to  the  aid  of  a  philanthropic 
and  Christian  Institution.    "  The  Female  Assistance 


Society"  has  often  experienced  the  munificence  of  a 
benevolent  public,  and  we  confidently  hope  their  pre- 
sent appeal  will  not  be  in  vain.  By  attending  at 
Washington-Hall  this  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
may  find,  at  once,  their  taste  gratified  with  correct 
and  elegant  Recitation  and  Music,  and  the  best  feel- 
ings of  the  heart,  by  enabling  the  Society  to  carry 
food,  clothing,  and  fuel,  into  the  desolate  habitations 
of  poverty. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  the  Enteitainment.— 
Part  I.  Introductory  Address,  by  an  Amateur.  Reci- 
tation—The Bugle,  (written  by  8.  Woodworth,)  by  an 
Amateur.  Song— The  Tear  of  Gratitude,  (written jar 
the  occasion  by  &  JVoodwarth,)  Mr.  Singleton.  Re- 
citation—The Sailor  and  Player,  by  an  Amateur. 
Song — Flow  on  thou  Shining  River,  Mrs  Mel'rae, 
( who  has  kindly  volunteered  her  services .)  Recita- 
tion—Alexander's  Feast,  by  an  Amateur,  do — The 
Razor  Seller,  by  do.  Song— Is  there  a  Heart  thai 
never  Loved,  Mr.  Singleton.  Part  II.  Recitation- 
Mariner's  Dream,  by  an  Amateur,  do. — Selim's  So- 
liloquy, by  do.  do.— Spirit  of  Contradiction,  by  a 
Gentleman.  Song— Love  has  Eyes,  Mr.  Singleton 
Recitation— Battle  of  Hohcnlinden,  by  a  Boy  seven 
years  of  age.  Song— The  Love  Letter,  Mrs.  Meiine. 
Recitation— Anthony's  Funeral  Oration,  by  an  Ama- 
teur. Song— On  this  cold  Flinty  Rock,  Mr.  Singleton. 
Part  III.  Recitation— Extract  from  Marmion,  by  an 
Amateur.  Song— The  blind  Boy,  Mrs.  MeJine.  Re- 
citation— Newcastle  Apothecary,  by  an  Amateur. 
Song— Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  hied,  Mr.  Single- 
ton. Ode  to  the  American  Volunteers,  by  an  Amateur. 

Tickets  at  50  cents,  to  admit  a  gentlemen  and  lady, 
to  be  had  at  the  bar  of  Washington-Hall,  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  Ladies'  Literary  Cabinet*  No.  2  Dey-st 
at  the  City-  Hotel ;  at  E.  Bliss'  Bookstore,  208  Broad- 
way;  at  Clayton  h  Kingaland's  Bookstore,  100  do. 
and  at  the  Pearl-street  Circulating  Library,  284  1-1 
Pearl,  opposite  BeeJuuan-rtreet 

In  the  "  Feast  of  the  Poets,"  in  last  week's  Cabi- 
net, the  word  at  was  incorrectly  inserted  instead  of  on- 

"  Tis known  at  Parnassus— and  why  should  it  not? 
That  the  Muses  all  smile  ON  the  American  S tt." 


MARRIED, 

On  Monday  evening,  25th  inst.  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Power,  Mr  James  Shea,  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Finua- 
gan,  both  of  this  city. 

On  Tuesday  envcing,  25th  inst.  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
M'Clelland,  John  C.  Hegeman,  Esq.  to  Miss  Sarah 
D.  Cunningham,  both  of  this  city. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  27th  inst.  by  the  Rev.  C 
Bork,  Air.  Joseph  M'Cutchan,  of  Newburgh,to  Miss 
Sarah  See,  of  this  city. 

Same  day,  at  Grace  Church,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dc- 
lancy,  Mr.  John  Agg,  of  Burlington,  (N.  J.)  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  G.  Blackford,  daughter  of  Mr.  Edward 
Blackford,  of  this  city. 

At  Newark,  (N.  J.)  on  the  25th  inst  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bayard,  Benjamin  Whitaker,  esq.  to  Miss  Sa- 
rah Gilford. 


DIED, 

Suddenly,  on  Sunday  evening^24th  inst  MrJElijab 
Warner,  aged  45. 

On  Tuesday,  26th  inst  Miss  Eliza  Ann  Bogcrt, 
aged  8  years,  daughter  of  Albert  Bogert. 

At  Rbinebcck,  on  the  19th  inst  after  a  short  illnesf, 
Mrs.  Emma  C.  consort  of  F.  A.  Livingston,  Esq* 
aged  21. 
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WI  ELAND; 

OR  THE  TRANSFORMATION. 

An  American  Tale. 

BY  CHARLES  BROCKDKN  BROWN. 

(  Continued  from  page  58.) 

CHAPTER  VII. 

I  will  not  enumerate  the  various  inqui- 
ries and  conjectures  which  these  incidents 
occasioned.  After  all  our  efforts,  we  came 
no  nearer  to  dispelling  the  mist  in  which 
they  were  involved ;  and  time,  instead  of 
facilitating  a  solution,  only  accumulated 
our  doubts. 

In  the  midst  of  thoughts  excited  by  these 
events,  I  was  not  unmindful  of  my  inter- 
view with  the  stranger.  I  related  the  par- 
ticulars, and  showed  the  portrait  to  my 
friends.  Pleyel  recollected  to  have  met 
with  a  figure  resembling  my  description  in 
the  city ;  but  neither  his  face  or  garb  made 
the  same  impression  upon  him  that  it  made 
upon  me.  It  was  a  hint  to  rally  me  upon 
my  prepossessions,  and  to  amuse  us  with  a 
thousand  ludicrous  anecdotes  which  he  had 
collected  in  his  travels.  He  made  no  scru- 
ple to  charge  me  with  being  in  love ;  and 
threatened  to  inform  the  swain,  when  he 
met  him,  of  his  good  fortune. 

PleyePs  temper  made  him  susceptible  of 
no  durable  impressions.  His  conversation 
was  occasionally  visited  by  gleams  of  his 
ancient  vivacity;  but,  though  his  impetu- 
osity was  sometimes  inconvenient,  there 
was  nothing  to  dread  from  his  malice.  I 
had  no  fear  that  my  character  or  dignity 
would  suffer  in  his  hands,  and  was  not 
heartily  displeased  when  he  declared  his 
intention  of  profiting  by  his  first  meeting 
with  the  stranger,  to  introduce  hira  to  our 
acquaintance. 

Some  weeks  after  this,  I  had  spent  a 
toilsome  day,  and,  as  the  sun  declined, 
found  myself  disposed  to  seek  relief  in  a 
walk.  The  river  bank  is,  at  this  part  of 
it,  and  for  some  considerable  space  up- 
ward, so  rugged  and  steep  as  not  to  be 
easily  descended.  In  a  recess  of  this  de- 
clivity, near  the  southern  verge  of  my  little 
demesne,  was  placed  a  slight  building,  with 
seats  and  lattices.    From  a  crevice  of  the 


rock,  to  which  this  edifice  was  attached, 
there  burst  forth  a  stream  of  the  purest  wa- 
ter, which,  leaping  from  ledge  to  ledge,  for 
the  space  of  sixty  feet,  produced  a  fresh- 
ness in  the  air,  and  a  murmur,  the  most  de- 
licious and  soothing  imaginable.     These, 
added  to  the  odours  of  the  cedars  which 
embowered  it,  and  of  the  honey-suckle 
which  clustered  among  the  lattices,  ren- 
dered this  my  favourite  retreat  in  summer. 
On  this  occasion,  I  repaired  hither.   My 
spirits  drooped  through  the  fatigue  of  long 
attention,  and  I  threw  myself'  upon  a  bench, 
in  a  state,  both  mentally  and  personally,  of 
the  utmost  supineness.     The  lulling  sounds 
of  the  waterfall,  the  fragrance  and  the  dusk 
combined  to  becalm  my  spirits,  and,  in  a 
short  time,  to  sink  me  into  sleep.     Either 
the  uneasiness  of  my  posture,  or  some  slight 
indisposition    molested   my  repose    with 
dreams  of  no  cheerful  hue.     After  various 
incoherences  had  taken  their  turn  to  occu- 
py my  fancy,  I  at  length  imagined  myself 
walking,  in  the  evening  twilight,  to  ray 
brother's  habitation.     A  pit,  methought, 
had  been  dug  in  the  path  I  had  taken,  of 
which  I  was  not  aware.     As  I  carelessly 
pursued  my  walk,  I  thought  I  saw  my  bro- 
ther, standing  at  some  distance  .before  roe, 
beckoning  and  calling  me  to  make  haste. 
He  stood  on  the  opposite  edge  of  the  gulf. 
I  mended  my  pace,  and  one  step  more 
would  have  plunged  me  into  this  abyss, 
had  not  some  one  from  behind  caught  sud- 
denly my  arm,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of 
eagerness  and  terror,  "  Hold !  hold !" 

The  sound  broke  my  sleep,  and  I  found 
myself,  at  the  next  moment,  standing  on 
my  feet,  and  surrounded  by  the  deepest 
darkuess.  Images  so  terrific  and  forcible, 
disabled  me,  for  a  time,  from  distinguish- 
ing between  sleep  and  wakefulness,  and 
withheld  from  me  the  knowledge  of  my  ac- 
tual condition.  My  first  panics  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  perturbations  of  surprise,  to 
find  myself  alone  in  the  open  air,  and  im- 
mersed in  so  deep  a  gloom.  I  slowly  re- 
collected the  incidents  o(  the  afternoon, 
anjl  how  I  came  hither.  I  could  not  esti- 
mate the  time,  but  saw  the  propriety  of 
returning  with  speed  to  the  house.  My 
faculties  were  still  too  confused,  and  the 
darkness  too  intense,  to  allow  me  imme- 


diately to  find  my  way  up  the  steep.  I  sat 
down,  therefore,  to  recover  myself,  and  to 
reflect  upon  my  situation. 

This  was  no  sooner  done,  than  a  low 
voice  was  heard  from  behind  the  lattice, 
on  the  side  where  I  sat.  Between  the  rock 
and  the  lattice,  was  a  chasm  not  wide 
enough  to  admit  a  human  body;  yet,  in 
this  chasm,  he  that  spoke  appeared  to  be 
stationed.  "  Attend !  attend !  but  be  not 
terrified." 

I  started,  and  exclaimed,  "  Good  hea- 
vens !  what  is  that  ?     Who  are  you  ?" 

"  A  friend ;  one  come,  not  to  injure, 
but  to  save  you ;  fear  nothing." 

This  voice  was  immediately  recognized 
to  be  the  same  with  one  of  those  which  I 
had  heard  in  the  closet ;  it  was  the  voice  of 
him  who  had  proposed  to  shoot,  rather  than 
to  strangle  his  victim.  My  terror  made 
me  at  once  mute  and  motionless.  He 
continued,  "  I  leagued  to  murder  you.  I 
repent.  Mark  my  bidding,  and  be  safe.— 
Avoid  this  spot.  The  snares  of  death  en- 
compass it.  Elsewhere  danger  will  be  dis- 
tant ;  but  this  spot,  shun  it  as  yon  value 
your  life.  Mark  me  further ;  profit  by  this 
warning,  but  divulge  it  not.  If  a  syllable 
of  what  has  passed  escape  you,  your  doom 
is  sealed.  Remember  your  father,  and  be 
faithful." 

Here  the  accents  ceased,  and  left  me 
overwhelmed  with  dismay.  I  was  fraught 
with  the  persuasion,  that  during  every  mo- 
ment I  remained  here,  my  life  was  endan- 
gered ;  but  I  could  not  take  a  step  without 
hazard  of  falling  to  the  bottom  of  the  pre- 
cipice. The  path,  leading  to  the  summit, 
was  short,  but  rugged  and  intricate.  Even 
star-light  was  excluded  by  the  umbrage, 
and  not  the  faintest  gleam  was  afforded  to 
guide  my  steps.  What  should  I  do  ?  To 
depart  or  remain,  was  equally,  and  emi- 
nently perilous. 

In  this  state  of  uncertainty,  I  perceived 
a  ray  flit  across  the  gloom  and  disappear. 
Another  succeeded,  which  was  stronger, 
and  remained  for  a  passing  moment.  It 
glittered  on  the  shrubs  that  were  scattered 
at  the  entrance,  and  gleam  continued  to 
succeed  elearo,  for  a  few  seconds,  till  they 
finally  gave  place  to  unintermitted  dark- 
ness. 
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The  ftrst  visitings  of  this  light  called  up 
a  train  of  horrors  in  ray  mind ;  destruction 
impended  over  this  spot ;  the  voice  which 
I  had  lately  heard,  had  warned  me  to  re- 
tire, and  had  menaced  me  with  the  fate  of 
my  fether,  if  I  refused.  I  was  desirous,  but 
unable  to  obey  5  these  gleams  were  such  as 
preluded  the  stroke  by  which  he  fell ;  the 
hoar,  perhaps,  was  the  same — I  shuddered 
as  if  I  had  beheld,  suspended  over  me,  the 
exterminating  sword. 

Presently  a  new  and  stronger  illumina- 
tion burst  through  the  lattice,  on  the  right 
hand,  and  a  voice,  from  the  edge  of  the 
precipice  above,  called  out  my  name.  It 
was  Pleyel.  Joyfully  did  I  recognize  his 
accents  5  but  such  was  the  tumult  of  my 
thoughts  that  I  had  not  power  to  answer 
him  till  he  had  frequently  repeated  his  sum- 
mons. I  hurried,  at  length,  from  the  fatal 
spot,  and,  directed  by  the  lantern  which 
he  bore,  ascended  the  hill. 

Pale  and  breathless,  it  was  with  difficul- 
ty I  could  support  myself.  He  anxiously 
inquired  into  the  cause  of  my  affright,  and 
the  motive  of  my  unusual  absence.  He 
had  returned  from  my  brother's  at  a  late 
hour,  and  was  informed  by  Judith,  that  I 
had  walked  out  before  sunset,  and  had  not 
yet  returned.  The  intelligence  was  some- 
what alarming.  He  waited  some  time; 
but,  my  absence  continuing,  he  had  set  out 
in  search  of  me.  He  had  explored  the 
neighbourhood  with  the  utmost  care,  but, 
receiving  no  tidings  of  me,  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  acquaint  my  brother  with  this  cir- 
cumstance, when  be  recollected  the  sum- 
mer-house on  the  bank,  and  conceived  it 
possible  that  some  accident  had  detained 
me  there.  He  again  inquired  into  the 
cause  of  this  detention,  and  of  that  confu- 
sion and  dismay  which  my  looks  testified. 

I  told  him  that  I  had  strolled  hither  in 
the  afternoon,  that  sleep  had  overtaken  me 
as  I  sat,  and  that  I  had  awakened  a  few 
minutes  before  his  arrival.  I  could  teU 
liim  no  more.  In  the  present  impetuosity 
of  my  thoughts,  I  was  almost  dubious, 
whether  the  pit,  into  which  my  brother 
had  endeavoured. to  entice  me,  and  the 
voice  that  talked  through  the  lattice,  were 
not  parts  of  the  same  dream.  I  remem- 
bered, likewise,  the  charge  of  secrecy,  and 
the  penalty  denounced,  if  I  should  rashly 
divulge  what  I  had  heard.  For  these  rea- 
sons, I  was  silent  on  that  subject,  and  shut- 
ting myself  in  my  chamber,  delivered  ray- 
*elf  up  to  contemplation. 


What  I  have  related  will,  no  doubt,  ap- 
pear to  you  a  fable.  You  will  believe 
that  calamity  has  subverted  my  reason,  and 
that  I  am  amusing  yon  with  the  chimeras 
of  my  brain,  instead  of  facts  that  have 
really  happened.  I  shall  not  be  surprised 
or  offended,  if  these  be  your  suspicions.  I 
know  not,  indeed,  how  you  can  deny  them 
admission.  For,  if  to  me,  the  immediate 
witness,  they  were  fertile  of  perplexity  and 
doubt,  how  must  they  affect  another  to 
whom  they  are  recommended  only  by  my 
testimony?  It  was  only  by  subsequent 
events,  that  I  was  fully  and  incontestibly 
assured  of  the  veracity  of  my  senses.  j 

Meanwhile  what  was  I  to  think  ?  I  had ! 
been  assured  that  a  design  had  been  formed 
against  my  life.  The  ruffians  had  leagued 
to  murder  me.  Whom  had  I  offended? 
Who  was  there  with  whom  I  had  ever 
maintained  intercourse,  who  was  capable 
of  harbouring  such  atrocious  purposes? 

My  temper  was  the  reverse  of  cruel  and 
imperious.  My  heart  was  touched  with 
sympathy  for  the  children  of  misfortune. 
But  this  sympathy  was  not  a  barren  senti- 
ment. My  purse,  scanty  as  it  was,  was 
ever  open,  and  my  hands  ever  active,  to 
relieve  distress.  Many  were  the  .wretches 
whom  my  personal  exertions  bad  extricated 
from  want  and  disease,  and  who  rewarded 
me  with  their  gratitude.  There  was  no 
face  which  lowered  at  my  approach,  and 
no  lips  which  uttered  imprecations  in  my 
hearing.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  none 
over  whose  fate  I  had  exerted  any  influ- 
ence, or  to  whom  I  was  known  by  reputa- 
tion, who  did  not  greet  me  with  smiles, 
and  dismiss  me  with  proofs  of  veneration ; 


pended  over  me;  the  bloody  purpose  was 
still  entertained,  but  the  hand  that  was  to 
execute  it,  was  powerless  in  all  places  but 


one! 


Here  I  had  remained  for  the  hot  four  or 
&\e  hours,  without  the  means  ef  resistance 
or  defence,  yet  I  had  not  been  attacked. 
A  human  being  was  at  band,  who  was  con- 


scious of  my  presence,  and  warned  me 
hereafter  to  avoid  this  retreat.  His  voice 
was  not  absolutely  new,  but  had  I  never 
heard  it  but  once  before  ?  But  why  did  he 
prohibit  me  from  relating  this  incident  to 
others,  and  what  species  of  death  will  be 
awarded  if  I  disobey  ? 

He  talked  of  my  father.  He  intimated, 
that  disclosure  would  pull  upon  my  head 
the  same  destruction.  Was  then  the  death 
of  my  rather,  portentous  and  inexplicable 
as  it  was,  the  consequence  of  human  ma- 
chinations ?  '  It  should  seem,  that  this  be- 
ing is  apprised  of  the  true  nature  0?  this- 
event,  and  is  conscious  of  the  means  that 
led  to  it.  Whether  it  shall  likewise  fait 
upon  me,  depends  upon  the  observance  of 
silence.  Was  it  the  infraction  of  a  similar 
command,  that  brought  so  horrible  a  pe- 
nalty upon  my  father  ? 

Such  Were  the  reflections  that  haunted 
me  during  the  night,  and  which  effectually 
deprived  me  of  sleep.  Next  morning,  at 
breakfast,  Pleyel  related  an  event  which 
my  disappearance  had  hindered  him  from 
mentioning  the  night  before.  Early  the 
preceding  morning,  his  occasions  called 
him  to  the  city ;  he  had  stepped  into  a  cof- 
fee-house*to  while  away  an  hour ;  here  he 
had  met  a  person  whose  appearance  in- 
stantly bespoke  him  to  be  the  same  whose 


yet  did  not  my  senses  assure  me  that  a  plot  ||  hasty  visit  1  have  mentioned,  and  whose 
was  laid  against  my  life  ?  |  extraordinary  visage  and  tones-  had  sopow- 


I  am  not  destitute  of  courage.     I  have ' 


erfully  affeeted  me.     On  an  attentive  sur- 


shown  myself  deliberative  and  calm  in  the  :  vey,  however,  he  proved,  likewise,  to  be 
midst  of  peril.     I  have  hazarded  my  own  j!  one  with  whom  my  friend  had  had  some 


life,  for  the  preservation  of  another,  but 
now  was  I  confused  and  panic  struck.  I 
have  not  lived  so  as  to  fear  death,  yet  to 
perish  by  an  unseen  and  secret  stroke,  to 
be  mangled  by  the  knife  of  an  assassin,  was 
a  thought  at  which  I  shuddered ;  what  had 
I  done  to  deserve  to  be  made  the  victim  of 
malignant  passions  ? 

But  soft !  was  I  not  assured,  that  my  life 
was  safe  in  all  places*  but  one?  And  why 
was  the  treason  limited  to  take  effect  iu 
this  spot  ?  I  was* every  where  equally  de- 
fenceless. My  house  and  chamber  were, 
at  all  times,  accessible.     Danger  still  im- 


intercourse  in  Europe.  This  authorized 
j  the  liberty  of  accosting  him,  and  after  some 
conversation,  mindful,  as  Pleyel  said,  of 
the  footing  which  this  stranger  had  gained 
in  my  heart,  he  had  ventured  to  invite  him 
to  Mettingen.  The  invitation  had  beea 
cheerfully  accepted,  and  a  visit  promised 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day. 

This  information  cxcitctl  no  sober  emo- 
tions in  my  breast.  I  was,  of  course,  eager 
to  be  informed  as  to  the  circumstances  of 
their  ancient  intercourse.  When,  and  where 
had  they  met  ?  What  knew  he  of  the  life 
and  character  of  this  man  ? 
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In  answer  to  my  inquiries,  he  informed 
me  that,  three  years  before,  he  was  a  tra- 
veller in  Spain.  He  had  made  an  excur- 
sion from  Valencia  to  Murviedro,  with  * 
view  to  inspect  the  remains  of  Roman  mag- 
nificence, scattered  in  the  environs  of  that 
town.  While  traversing  the  scite  of  the 
theatre  of  old  Saguntum,  he  lighted  upon 
this  man,  seated  on  a  stone,  and  deeply  en- 
gaged in  perusing  the  work  of  the  deacon 
MartL  A  short  conversation  ensued,  whkh 
proved  the  stranger  to  be  English.  They 
returned  to  Valencia  together. 

His  garb,  aspect,  and  deportment,  were 
wholly  Spanish.  A  residence  of  three 
years  in  the  country,  indefatigable  atten- 
tion to  the  language,  and  a  studious  con- 
formity with  the  customs  of  the  people, 
had  made  him  indistinguishable  from  a 
native,  when  he  chose  to  assume  that  cha- 
racter. Pleyel  found  him  to  be  connected, 
on  the  footing  of  friendship  and  respect, 
with  many  eminent  merchants  in  that  city. 
He  had  embraced  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  adopted  a  Spanish  name  instead  of  his 
own,  which  was  Carwin,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  literature  and  religion  of  his  new 
country.  He  pursued  no  profession,  but 
subsisted  on  remittances  from  England. 

While  Pleyel  remained  in  Valencia,  Car- 
win  betrayed  no  aversion  to  intercourse, 
and  the  former  found  no  small  attractions 
in  the  society  of  this  new  acquaintance. — 
On  general  topics  he  was  highly  intelligent 
and  communicative.  He  had  visited  every 
corner  of  Spain,  and  could  furnish  the  most 
accurate  details  respecting  its  ancient  and 
present  state.  On  topics  of  religion  and 
of  his  own  history,  previous  to  his  trans- 
formation into  a  Spaniard,  he  was  invaria- 
bly silent.  You  could  merely  gather  from 
his  discourse  that  he  was  English,  and  that 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  neighbour- 
ing countries. 

His  character  excited  considerably  cu- 
riosity in  this  observer.  It  was  not  easy 
to  reconcile  his  conversion  to  the  Romish 
faith,  with  those  proofs  of  knowledge  and 
capacity  that  were  exhibited  by  him  on  dif- 
ferent occasions.  A  suspicion  was,  some- 
times, admitted,  that  his  belief  was  coun- 
terfeited for  some  political  purpose.  The 
most  careful  observation,  however,  pro- 
duced no  discovery.  His  manners  were, 
at  all  times,  harmless  and  inartificial,  'and 
his  habits  those  of  a  lover  of  contemplation 
and  seclusion.    He  appeared  to  have  con- 


tracted an  affection  for  Pleyel,  who  was  not 
slow  to  return  it. 

My  friend,  after  a  month's  residence  in 
this  city,  returned  into  France,  and,  since 
that  period,  had  heard  nothing  concerning 
Carwin,  till  his  appearance  at  Mettingen. 

On  this  occasion  Carwin  had  received 
Pleyel's  greeting  with  a  certain  distance 
and  solemnity  to  which  the  latter  had  not 
been  accustomed.  He  had  waved  noticing 
the  inquiries  of  Pleyel  respecting  his  deser- 
tion of  Spain,  in  which  he  had  formerly 
declared  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  spend 
his  life.  He  had  assiduously  diverted  the 
attention  of  the  latter  to  indifferent  topics, 
but  was  still,  on  every  theme,  as  eloquent 
and  judicious  as  formerly.  Why  he  had 
assumed  the  garb  of  a  rustic,  Pleyel  was 
unable  to  conjecture.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
poverty,  perhaps  he  was  swayed  by  mo- 
tives which  it  was  his  interest  to  conceal, 
but  which  were  connected  with  consequen- 
ces of  the  utmost  moment. 

Such  was  the  sum  of  my  friend's  in- 
formation. I  was  not  sorry  to  be  left  alone 
during  the  greater  part  of  this  day.  Every 
employment  was  irksome  which  did  not 
leave  me  at  liberty  to  meditate.  I  had 
now  a  new  subject  on  which  to  exercise 
my  thoughts.  Before  evening  I  should  be 
ushered  into  his  presence,  and  listen  to 
those  tones  whose  magical  and  thrilling 
power  I  had  already  experienced.  But 
with  what  new  images  would  he  then  be 
accompanied? 

Carwin  was  an  adherent  to  the  Romish 
faith,  yet  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and 
perhaps,  a  Protestant  by  education.  He 
had  adopted  Spain  for  his  country,  and  had 
intimated  a  design  to  spend  his  days  there, 
yet  now  was  an  inhabitant  of  this  district, 
and  disguised  by  the  habiliments  of  a 
clown !  What  could  have  obliterated  the 
impressions  of  his  youth,  and  made  him 
abjure  his  religion  and  his  country?  What 
subsequent  events  had  introduced  so  total 
a  change  in  his  plans  ?  In  withdrawing 
from  Spain,  had  he  reverted  tp  the  religion 
of  his  ancestors ;  or  was  it  true,  that  his 
former  conversion  was  deceitful,  and  that 
his  conduct  had  been  swayed  by  motives 
which  it  was  prudent  to  conceal  ? 

Hours  were  consumed  in  revolving  these 
ideas.  My  meditations  were  intense ;  and, 
when  the  series  was  broken,  I  began  to  re- 
flect with  astonishment  on  my  situation. — 
From  the  death  of  my  parents,  till  the  com- 
mencement of  this  year,  my  life  had  been 


serene  and  blissful,  beyond  the  ordinary 
portion  of  humanity;  but,  now,  my  bosom 
was  corroded  by  anxiety.  I  was  visited 
by  dread  of  unknown  dangers,  and  the  fu- 
ture was  a  scene  over  which  clouds  roiled, 
and  thunders  muttered.  I  compared  the 
cause  with  the  effect,  and  they  seemed  dis- 
proportioned  to  each  other.  All  unaware, 
and  in  a  manner  which  I  had  no  power  to 
explain,  I  was  pushed  from  my  immovea- 
ble and  lofty  station,  and  cast  upon  a  sea 
of  troubles. 

I  determined  to  be  my  brother's  visitant 
on  this  evening,  yet  my  resolves  were  not 
unattended  with  wavering  and  reluctance. 
Pleyel's  insinuations,  that  1  was  in  love, 
affected  in  no  degree,  my  belief,  yet  the 
consciousness  that  this  was  the  opinion  of 
one  who  would,  probably,  be  present  at 
our  introduction  to  each  other,  would  ex- 
cite all  that  confusion  which  the  passion 
itself  is  apt  to  produce.  This  would  con- 
firm him  in  his  error,  and  call  forth  new 
railleries.  His  mirth,  when  exerted  upon 
this  topic,  was  the  source  of  the  bitterest 
vexation.  Had  he  been  aware  of  its  influ- 
ence upon  my  happiness,  his  temper  would 
not  have  allowed  him  to  persist ;  but  this" 
influence,  it  was  my  chief  endeavour  to 
conceal.  That  the  belief  of  my  having 
bestowed  my  heart  upon  another,  produced 
in  my  friend  none  but  ludicrous  sensations, 
was  the  true  cause  of  my  distress ;  but  if 
this  had  been  discovered  by  him,  my  dis- 
tress would  have  been  unspeakably  aggra- 
vated. - 

[To  be  continued.] 
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YAMOYDEN, 

A  Tale  of  the  Wars  of  King  Philip :  in  six  Cantos. 
By  the  late  Rev.  James  Walli*  Eastbum,  J,  M.  and 
his  Friend, 

(  Continued  from  page  59.) 

The  wekolis,  (whippoorwill)  among  the 
Indians,  is  esteemed  as  an  ominous  bird, 
and  its  melancholy  notes  are  supposed  to 
portend  very  sudden  evil.  But  Nora  was 
Christian  bred, and  put  little  faith  in  omens; 
yet  the  idea  of  her  situation  so  wrought 
upon  her,  that  all  "  the  terrors  of  the  wo- 
man came."  The  appearance  of  the  bird, 
however,  is  succeeded  by  a  sudden  catas- 
trophe—she hears  the  trampling  of  foot- 
steps, and  presently  the  mat,  die  cabin's 
rude  entrance,  shakes : 
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— — "  It  wat  no  dream  of  fear,— 
Behold  an  Indian's  face  appear ; 
He  stands  within  the  cot,— and  three 
Come  scowling  in  his  company." 

She  sinks  on  their  appearance,  into  a 
'  state  of  insensibility ;  but  with  a  mother's 
instinct,  presses  her  sleeping  infant  to  her 
breast,  and  when  she  feels  the  grasp  of  the 
savages  tearing  the  child  from  her  arms, 
she  pierces  the  forest  with  her  cries  for 
help,  till  the  fierce  Wampanoag  shrunk 
from  his  purpose  and  his  hold;  with  a 
rapid  look  she  surveys  the  ruffians,  but  in 
their  scar-riven  cheeks,  "  no  line  of  mercy 
jfbund."  A  cry  that  rent  her  heart,  their 
murderous  triumph  told — 

"  One  bears  her  senseless  in  his  arms, 
Another  stills  the  babe's  alarms ; 
Then  through  the  forest's  tangled  way, 
Swift  and  straight  toward  the  bay 

Their  path  the  Indians  hold. 
Each  stepping  where  the  first  had  gone, 
'Twas  but  as  the  mark  of  one. 
So  noiseless  was  their  cautions  tread, 
The  wakeful  squirrel  overhead 
Knew  not  that  aught  beneath  him  sped. 
If  o  bough  recoiled  as  on  they  broke. 
Scarce  rustling  leaf  their  impress  spoke." 

Nora  gradually  revives;  and  as  she 
wakes,  is  surprised  to  hear  the  dashing  of 
waves  at  no  great  distance.  They  had 
crossed  a  "  shelving  glade,"  and  before 
them,  "  the  bay  was  quivering  with  the 
silver  ray." 

"  Dim  memory  rose ;  an  Indian  eye 

Watched  its  first  dawning  earnestly. 

Strange  was  the  face  that,  frank  and  bold, 

Spoke  a  heart  cast  in  gentler  mould. 

He  bore  the  waking  lady  up 

And  lingered  last  of  all  the  group : 

•        ••••»»» 

He  pointed,  where  his  comrade  bore 

Her  infant  in  his  arms,  before. 

His  gaze  with  melting  ruth  was  fraught. 

And  that  uncertain  peril  taught 

A  language  to  his  look : 
Of  needful  silence  in  that  hour, 
Of  rescue  near  from  saviour  power 
And  faithful  aid  it  spoke." 

They  approach  the  shore,  and  from  the 
brake  cautiously  launch  their  canoe.  The 
Indian  warrior,  whose  looks  had  "  sworn 
to  save,"  lingered  behind  : 

They  beckon  him  to  baste; 

One  glance  he  threw,  and  .hope  has  past, 
No  more  could  Nora  brook  to  wait, 
In  passiveness,  uncertain  fate. 
She  shriek'd— far  rung  the  loud  alarm— 
And  as  she  struggled  from  his  arm 
To  break,  whose  faint  resistance  made 

A  moment's  brie!  delay, 
An  Indian  leapt  to  lend  bis  aid  ; 
But,  ere  be  touch 'd  (he  trembling  maid, 

E'en  m  bis  middle  way— 


Loud  from  the  wood  a  gunshot  rung, 
Straight  from  earth  the  Nipnet  sprung, 
Then,  with  but  one  mortal  pain, 
Dead  he  sunk  upon  the  plain. 
Again,  again  the  volleys  pour, 
And  Nora  saw  and  heard  no  more. 

She  woke ;  the  ground  was  wet  with  blood— 
Her  Indian  Saviour  o'er  her  stood ! 
Around  her  she  discovered,  then, 
The  faces  of  her  countrymen. 
«  Where  is  my  child  ?"  they  answer  not  :— 
Her  dusky  guardian's  eye  she  sought;— 
O'er  his  high  cheek  of  rugged  mould, 
The  moon-beam  glisten'd  clear  and  cold ; 
A  crystal  tear  was  starting  bright, 
And  glittering  with  the  pale,  pure  light;— 
"  Where  is  my  child  ?  in  mercy,  say  ?" 
He  pointed  to  the  expanding  bay  ;— 
There  was  no  speck  on  its  azure  sheet, 
No  trace  in  the  waters  smooth  and  fleet- 
As  if  furrowing  keel  had  plough 'd  them  never— 
And  she  knew  her  child  was  gone  for  ever. 

The  third  canto  commences  with  the  de- 
scription of  a  council  held  by  the  victorious 
Indians,  in  the  course  of  which  we  have 
two  fine  war-hymns,  and  afterwards  a 
long  oration  from  an  old  man,  among  the 
Christian  corps. 


-The  book  of  God 


Was  in  his  hand ;  with  holy  verse 
That  spoke  the  ancient  heathen's  curse, 
He  blest  the  murders  they  had  done, 
And  call'd  on  beaveu  the  work  to  crown. 
[To  be  continued.] 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AN  OLD  SOLDIER. 

The  following  interesting  relation,  is 
selected  from  the  "  New- York  Literary 
Journal  and  Belles-Lettres  Repository," 
published  monthly,  in  this  city,  by  C.  S. 
Van  Winkle.  Many  of  our  readers  may 
have  perused  it  in  the  Journal,  but  it  will 
doubtless  be  new  to  the  greater  part : 

"  I  entered  the  army  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution  a  humble  private 
soldier,  and  left  it,  on  the  establishment  of 
our  independence,  a  major  and  a  cripple. 

"  I  know  not  whether  it  was  owing  to 
my  Yankee  inquisiliveness,  or  to  any  bet- 
ter quality  I  possessed,  but  wherever  I 
wandered,  I  contrived  to  meet  with,  or  hear 
more  adventures,  and  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  more  secrets,  than  any  of  my  comrades. 
Indeed  I  was  in  the  confidence  of  half  my 
regiment,  and  was  the  faithful  deposit  of  > 
many  a  love  affair. 

"  It  is  the  common  remark  of  an  old 
man,  that  times  are  changed  for  the  worse, 
unlike  liis  young  days,  Sec.  But  these 
days,  when  men  pursue  their  daily  routine 
of  business  or  pleasure,  without  interrup- 
tion, eat  in  peace,  and  take  their  rest  in 


security,  are  happily  different  from  those 
when  our  food  was  eaten  with  '  each  man 
his  staff  in  bis  hand,  and  his  loins  girded,' 
and  when  the  sleep  which  nature  claimed 
after  days  of  danger  and  fatigue,  was  but 
the  slumber  of  watchfulness. 

"  These  various  scenes,  the  adventures 
that  befel  me,  and  which  I  witnessed  around 
me,  have  filled  my  memory  with  recollec- 
tions, the  recording  of  which,  has  often 
amused  the  languid  hours  of  solitary  age. 
It  has  afforded  me  some  gratification  to 
4  fight  my  battles  o'er  again;9  and  should 
they  be  deemed  worthy  of  notice,  your  at- 
tention will  sometimes  be  intruded  upon  by 
— the  recollections  of  an  old  soldier. 

"  It  was  a  lowering  summer  day ;  dark 
clouds,  piled  on  each  other,  frowned  over 
the  earth,  and  distant  peals  of  thunder  an- 
nounced the  approaching  tempest,  when 

Major  H and  Captain    Seymor,    at 

the  head  of  a  small  reconnottering  party, 
from  the  English  camp,  found  themselves 
bewildered  in  a  thick  wood,  without  the 
prospect  of  shelter.  It  was  one  of  those 
extensive  forests  with  which  our  country 
abounds ;  but  paths  which  intersected  it  In 
every  direction,  indicated  that  it  was  often, 
travelled,  though  the  confusion  of  the  roads 
might  well  perplex  the  traveller.  Taking 
the  path  they  thought  most  likely  to  lead 
them  to  the  high  road,  from  whence  they 
had  wandered,  the  party  hastened  on  for 
the  space  of  an  hour,  when  they  heard  the 
gushing  sound  of  a  water- fall,  and  presently 
they  stood  on  the  side  of  a  narrow  stream, 
which,  after  dashing  down  some  high  rocks, 
murmured  away,  and  was  lost  in  the  woods. 

At  any  other  moment,  Major  H would 

have  paused,  to  taste  the  lonely  beauties  of 
the  scene ;  to  mark  the  contrast  between 
the  white  foam  of  the  water,  with  the  dark 
moss  which  spread  its  velvet  covering  over 
the  rocks,  and  inhale  the  fragrance  of  the 
locust,  whose  white  blossoms  hung  in 
wreaths  over  the  stream.  But  he  hurried 
impatiently  by,  for,  almost  concealed  by 
the  trees,  stood  a  log  house,  which,  deso- 
late as  it  appeared,  still  afforded  the  hope 
of  shelter. 

"  A  thin  stream  of  smoke,  which  rose 
from  the  chimney,  alone  betokened  that 
this  miserable  abode  harboured  a  human 
being. 

"  Major  H knocked  at  the  door ;  but 

receiving  no  answer,  he  burst  with  his  foot 
the  slender  fastening.  They  entered  a 
room  wbich  was  dark  and  cheerless;  the 
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roof  afforded  slight  protection  from  the 
weather,  though  its  many  apertures  served 
to  light  the  apartment. 

'  • 

"  It  was.  not  till  they  had  stood  a  mo- 
ment in  the  room,  that  they  perceived  a 
female  bending  over  the  ember  which 
warmed  the  hearth.  Her  gray  hair  hung 
irreverently  about  her  face  and  neck ;  her 
shrivelled  frame  seemed  bent  with  age  or 
disease,  and  despair  was  marked  on  the 
wrinkled  countenance  that  met  the  officers' 
view,  as  she  turned  to  look  at  them  ;  and 
hastily  averting  her  head,  muttered  *  mur- 
der abroad  again !'     '  Good  dame,'  said 

Major  H , '  will  you  direct  us  to  the 

main  road  ?'     She  returned  no  answer. — 
The  officer  repeated  the  inquiry;  but  the 
old  woman  did  not  appear  to  notice  htm 
-  '  Damn  the  old  crone,'  he  said,  and  placing 
his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  in  no  gentle  man- 
ner, '  Woman,  do  you  hear  me  ?'      She 
raised  her  eyes — the  light  shone  through 
the  crevices  of  the  roof  full  on  the  martial 
form  of  the  officer.     The  old  woman  gazed 
on  him,  and  as  the  lightnings  which  flashed 
around  them  seemed  to  illuminate  the  hut, 
it  revealed  her  haggard  features,  agitated 
by  the  strongest  emotion.     She  ciaspyed  her 
hands  convulsively,  anc  said,  *  Hear  you  ! 
yes — and  know  you  too ;   what  seek  you 
here  ? — I  have  never  another  child.'  Then 
apparently  yielding  to  recollections,  which 
his  form  recalled,  she  busied   herself  in 
sweeping  the  hearth,  while  she  muttered, 
'  Make  the  best  room  ready,  and  get  it 
nice,  dear,  for  he  is  the  king's  officer,  and 
we  must  honour  the  king.     What  have  you 
done,  foolish  wench,  to  make  your  hands 
so  bloody?     Oh,  sorrow,  sorrow — one's 
own  child  too  !'     She  shuddered,  and  laid 
her  head  upon  her  hands.     '  The  devil 
take  the  hag,'  exclaimed  Seymor,  '  I  will 
try  to  get  a  straight  answer,  at  least.' — 
Coming  close  to  her,  he  put  his  lips  to  her 
ear,  and  said,  in  a  loud  voice, '  Beldame, 
where  will  this  road  lead  us  ?'   The  woman 
awoke,  as  from  a  trance,  and  started  on  her 
feet.    i  Where  ?'  she  said,  steadily — '  to  a 
sudden  and  bloody  end :  and  you,'  she  con- 
tinued, pointing  with  her  trembling  hands 
to  Major  II — ,  '  you,  who  look  strange- 
ly on  me,  man  of  sin,  you  will  die  in  sor- 
row, and  the  curse  of  the  widow  weigh  upon 
you ;'  then  raising  her  shrill,  broken  voice, 
she  sung,  without  seeming  to  heed   her 
astonished  auditors,  what  seemed  to  be  the 
stanzas  of  some  popular  song : 


*  Yea !  many  a  youth,  with  heart  of  pride) 

And  cheek  with  glory  flushing, 
Full  low  has  laid  at  even  tide, 

While  fast  the  blood  was  gushing. 
Thy  arm  of  strength,  and  thy  sabre  bright, 

Naught,  naught  will  now  avail  thee ; 
Gay,  gallant!  ere  fall  the  dews  of  night, 

The  light  of  life  shall  fail  thee." 

"  l  Let  us  go,'  said  Major  H ,  hasti- 
ly, i  the  howlings  of  the  tempest  are  not 
worse  than  the  ravings  of  a  maniac'  The 
officers  left  the  house  in  silence,  and  call- 
ing to  their  men,  continued  the  narrow  path 
which  led  from  it.  The  storm  still  raged 
with  the  utmost  violence:  a  peal  of  thun- 
der, which  caused  them  involuntarily  to 
stop,  was  followed  by  a  bullet,  which, 
whistling  through  the  trees,  lodged  itself 

in  the  bosom  of  Major  H ;  and  with 

the  noise  of  the  tempest  came  the  sound  of 
many  footsteps.     '  That  treacherous  hag !' 

said  Major  H ;  (  It  is  the  enemy .-r- 

Fly,  Seymor,  save  the  men.  Do  not  re- 
gard me,'  he  exclaimed,  seeing  his  friend 
hesitate,  <  I  am  dying.'  Seymor  obeyed, 
and  his  party,  diving  into  the  wood,  were 
soon  lost  to  sight,  except  one  soldier,  who 
would  not  leave  his  commander,  but  en- 
deavoured to  hide  him  with  the  bushes, 
while  he  crouched  beside  him.  The  Ame- 
rican troops  marched  in  sight ;  but  not  per- 
ceiving the  wounded  man,  passed  on.  The 
agonies  of  his  wound,  which  fear  for  his 
comrades  safety  had  awhile  suspended,  now 

overcame  Major  H .      '  Thompson, 

he  said,  perceiving  the  faithful  soldier, 
'  support  me  to  yon  hut,  inhospitable  as  it 
is.'  The  soldier  obeyed ;  but  the  door  was 
already  fastened  in  some  manner  so  asto 
resist  his  efforts  to  open  it.  At  last  a  sharp 
voice  asked  who  troubled  her. — '  Open 
the  door,  if  you  have  any  pity — any  mer- 
cy,' implored  the  soldier.  *  You  have  come 
to  the  wrong  house,'  said  the  old  woman. 
i  My  master  is  dying,'  said  the  man.  The 
door  was  opened,  while  she  exclaimed, 
'  death  is  welcome.'  He  laid  his  fainting 
burthen  on  the  bed,  and  endeavoured  to 
stanch  the  blood  which  flowed  from  the 
wound.  His  hostess  started  when  she  re- 
cognized the  features  of  Major  H ,  and 

was  silent  for  some  moments.  She  passed 
her  hand  over  his  brow,  and  put  aside  the 
dark  wet  locks  that  shaded  it.  '  Said  1 
not,  the  hour  would  soon  come  ?'  she  ex- 
claimed— '  disgrace,  murder,  threatened 
gallows,  branded  name — all,  all,  are 
avenged.'  The  dying  man  had  writhed 
under  her  touch,  and  now  raising  his  spi- 


rits, he  said, c  Who  are  you  ? — how  have  I 
injured  you  r'  The  old  woman  opened  a 
door  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  led  in  the 
room  a  form  of  exquisite  beauty.  Every 
charm  united  to  adorn  the  face  which  no 
ray  of  sense  illumined :  there  was  no  ex- 
pression save  the  vacant  stare  and  idiotic 
smile.     As  her  mother  led  her  to  the  bed, 

Major  H knew  her,  and  stretching  oul 

his  hands,  cried,  in  a  fearful  voice, '  Ellen ! 
Ellen  !'  «  Aye,'  said  the  mother,  '  you 
know  your  victim.'  '  Oh  !'  he  exclaimed, 
<  for  one  hour  of  life  to  do  this  injured  one 
justice!'  *  Justice !'  repeated  the  old  wo- 
man, mournfully,  *  can  you  restore  her  rea- 
son, or  her  innocence  ?'  *  Cease,  woman, 
torment  me  not  with  your  reproaches.' — 
'  Ha !'  said  the  old  woman,  walking  up 
to  the  bed,  <  do  you  shrink  ? — you  could 
leave  her  when  she  lay  at  yonr  feet,  and 
begged  of  you  to  stay,  even  for  the  love  of 
God  and  the  unborn  infant  that  would  be 
fatherless.  You  dared  to  do  this — do  ye 
fear  to  hear  of  it  ?  You  talk  of  atonement 
— how  ?  would  you  give  us  gold,  whom 
you  have  robbed  of  peace  ?  gold !  to  tempi 
another  spoiler  ?'  At  that  moment,  Ellen, 
who  had  laid  her  hands  on  the  bleeding 
breast  of  her  destroyer,  and  stained  them 
•with  his  blood,  held  them  up,  and  looked 
wistfully  in  her  mother's  face  ;  who  start- 
ed, and  said,  in  a  tone  of  piercing  anguish, 

*  Just  so  she  looked  when' '  When 

what  ?'    faintly  demanded  Major  H 
'  When  she  murdered  her  babe,'  was  the 
abrupt  reply.     A  deep,  long-drawn  groan 
from  the  bed,  announced  that  the  cord  of 

life  was  broken." 

R. 


When  Lord  Oloncartie  was  captain  of  a 
man  of  war,  and  cruising  off  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  his  chaplain  was  seized  with  the 
yellow-fever,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  very 
short  time,  carried  him  off;  upon  which 
the  lieutenant,  who  was  a  Scotsman,  came 
to  his  Lordship  to  inform  him  of  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  made  the  following  remark : 
"  That  he  was  extremely  sorry  to  inform 
his  Lordship,  that  he  died  a  Romau  Catho- 
lic." "  So  much  the  better,"  said  his  Lord- 
ship. "  Oot  awa,  my  Lord,"  replied  Saw- 
ney, "  how  can  you  say  so  of  a  British 
clergyman  ?"  "  Why  ?"  says  his  Lord- 
ship, "  because  I  believe  I'm  the  first  cap- 
tain of  a  man  of  war,  that  could  ever  boast 
of  having  a  chaplain  who  had  any  religion 
at  all." 
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j'  not  want  the  money  it  contained.     To  all 

—  i  her  remarks  and  observations  the  curate 

THE  CURATE.  -made  no  reply,  but  that,  notwithstanding 

Some  years  since  resided  in  a  country  >1 1  she  urged,  and  all  that  had  happened, 

village,  a  poor,  but  worthy  clergymen,  who,  j  Honesty  was  the  best  policy. 

with  a  small  stipend  of  forty  pounds  a  year,  ||     Some  months  ran  on  after  this,  when 


so  determined,  that  the  officer  complied. 

j "  Now,  Sir,  you  forced  me  to  play  against 

my  will  yesterday,  and  I  have  forced  you 


to  dance  this  day  against  yours ;  we  are 
again  on  an  equal  footing,  and  whatever 
other  satisfaction  yon  demand  I  am  reariV 


supported  himself,  a  wife,  and  seven  chil-  !j  the  curate  received  an  invitation  to  dine!' to  give."  The  officer  acknowledged  hU 
dren.  It  is  true  that  he  had  a  garden,  S|  with  the  aforesaid  gentleman;  who,  after  •  impertinence,  and  begged  that  for  the  future 
which  he  cultivated  by  his  own  hands, and, !,  he  had  entertained  him  with  a  friendly  hos- ![  they  might  live  on  terms  of  friendship, 


by  his  industry,  it  afforded  them  vegeta- 
bles for  his  table.  He  likewise  had  a  cow, 
which,  by  the  assistance  of  his  wife,  sup- 
plied them  all  with  a  plentiful  morning's 
repast ;  for  tea  was  wholly  banished  from  j 
their  frugal  board. 

This  good  curate  not  only  preached  twice 
every  Sunday,  but  frequently  visited  all  his 
parishioners,  and  taught  them,  not  only  by 
precepts,  but  by  his  example,  true  piety 
and  benevolence.  It  so  happened,  that  at 
a  time  he  was  in  some  distress  from  the 
narrowness  of  his  circumstances,  as  he  was 
walking  and  meditating  in  the  fields,  he 
stumbled,  and,  looking  down  to  see  the 
cause,  he  espied  a  purse  with  somewhat  in 
it.  On  taking  it  up,  he  found  it  to  be  full 
of  gold  ;  but  this  truly  conscientious  man, : 
notwithstanding  the  narrowness  of  his  cir- 
cumstances, had  not  one  wish,  by  secreting 
it,  to  rob  its  owner  of  it ;  but  looked  round, 
and  went  backward  and  forward,  in  hopes 
to  see  him ;  but  to  no  purpose,  as  no  object 
presented  itself  to  bis  view.  He  went 
home,  and  communicated  to  his  wife  what 


which  they  did  ever  after. 

Passing  one  night  along  the  ramparts, 

,  Marshal  Turenne  was  attacked  by  a  gang  of 

robbers,  who  stopped  his  chariot.    On  his 


pitality,  presented  htm  to  a  living  of  three 

hundred  a  year,  to  which  he  added  a  bill 

of  fifty  pounds  for  his  present  necessities. 
The  curate,  after  making  suitable  and 

most  grateful  acknowledgments  to  his  kind 

benefactor,  returned  with  joy  to  his  wife  jj  prom5ljDg  them  "a  hundred  Wuis  do'r,  to 

and  family,  acquainting  them  with  the  hap-  jallow  him  t0  rc(ain  a  ring  of  much  Iesa 

py  change  in  his  circumstances;  adding,  |i  valuej  thcy  ^^^  his  request.    Next  day, 

one  of  the  robbers  had  the  audacity  to  go 
to  his  house,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
company,  to  demand  in  a  whisper  the  ful- 
filment of  his  promise.  Turenne  ordered 
the  money  to  be  paid  him,  and  gave  him 
time  to  escape,  before  recounting  the  ad- 
venture, adding,  "  That  an  honest  man 
ought  to  keep  his  promise  inviolably,  even 


that  he  hoped  now  she  would  be  convinced 
that  Honesty  was  the  best  policy  :  in  this 
she  fully  acquiesced. 


Dr.  Young  was  remarkable  for  the  ur- 
banity of  his  manners,  and  the  cheerful- 
ness of  his  temper.  He  was  once  on  a 
party  of  pleasure  with  a  few  ladies,  going 
up  the  water  to  Vauxhall,  and  amused  them 
with  a  tune  on  the  German  flute.  Behind 
him  there  were  several  officers  in  a  boat 
rowing  for  the  same  place,  and  they  soon 
came  alongside  the  boat  in  which  was  the 
doctor  and  the  ladies.  The  doctor,  who 
never  thought  himself  a  good  player,  put 


to  rogues/ 


If  Charles  II.  had  loved  business  as  well 

as  he  understood  it}  he  would  Uslvc  been 

,  the  greatest  prince  in  Europe.     Of  his  own 

||  country  be  used  to  say,  that  it  was  the 

,  most  comfortable  climate  to  live  under,  that 


one  of  them  instantly  asked  why  he  ceased 
had  happened;  but  she,  not  judging  so  \\  from  playing,  or  put  up  his  flute  ?  "For 
rightly  as  her  husband,  looked  upon  it  as :  the  same  reason,"  said  he,  "  that  I  took  it 


up  his  flute  on  their  approach;  upon  which  i'  he  had  evef  experienced;  as  there  were 

more  days  in  the  year,  and  more  hours  in 


a  gift  Providence  had  sent  them,  and  there- j 
fore  wished  him  to  employ  part  of  it  to  ex- 
tricate them  out  of  their  present  difficulty ; 
but  he,  in  answer  to  her  repeated  solicita- 
tions, told  her,  that  as  he  did  not  look  upon 


out — to  please  myself."  The  son  of  Mars 
peremptorily  rejoined,  that  if  he  did  not 
continue  his  music,  he  would  throw  him 
into  the  Thames.  The  Doctor,  in  order 
to.  allay  the  fears  of  the  ladies,  pocketed 


man  could  take  exercise 
,  than  in  any  country  he 


it  as  his  own  property,  whatever  might  be  j!  the  insult  with  the  best  grace  he  could,  and , 
their  wants,  he  would  do  his  best  to  find  |j  continued  the  tune  all  the  way  up  the  river. : 
out  its  owner,  adding,  that  Honesty  was,}  During  the  evening,  however,  he  observed  j 
the  best  policy.  jj  the  officer  by  himself  in  one  of  the  walks, 


the  day,  that  a 
out  of  doors  in. 
had  ever  known.  He  said  one  day,  "that 
during  his  exile  he  had  seen  many  countries, 
of  which  none  pleased  him  so  much  as  that 
of  the  Flemings,  who  were  the  most  honest 
people  he  had  ever  seen ;"  and.  then  added, 
"  1  am  now  weary  of  travelling,  I  am  re- 
solved to  go  abroad  no  more,  bat  when  I 
am  dead,  I  know  not  what  my  brother  will 
do— I  am  much  afraid  that  when  he  comes 


After  some  short  time,  he  was  sent  for  ■,  and  making  up  to  him  told  him,  "  that  he  ,|       ,    |hrone   he  wiB  fc  ^gw  t0  ^vel 


to  a  gentleman  who  lived  at  some  little  dis-  { expected  to  meet  him  to-morrow  morning, . 


tance,  who  claimed  the  purse;  and  to 
whom  (after  giving  an  account  of  the  pieces  j 
it  contained)  he  restored  it.  But  the  gen-  j 
tleman  gave  him  no  other  reward  than  I 
thanks,  his  name  and  place  of  abode. 

On  the  good  man's  return,  his  wife  could  i 
not  help  reproaching  the  gentleman  with  > 
ingratitude,  and  insinuating  that  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  kept  the  purse, j 
to  supply  their  wants,  than  to  return  it  to ! 


at  a  certain  place,  without  any  second,  the : 
quarrel  being  entirely  entre  nous;"  and  in-  j 
sisted  that  the  business  should  be  settled  j 
altogether  by  swords.  They  met  next 
morning  at  the  hour  appointed;  but  the' 
moment  the  officer  took  his  ground,  the 
Doctor  presented  to  his  head  a  large  horse 
pistol.  "  Do  you  intend  to  assassinate 
me?"  "No;  but  you  shall  instantly  put 
up  your  sword,  and  dance  a  minuet,  or  you 
so  ungrateful  a  person,  who  probably  did  |  are  a  dead  man."    The  Doctor  appeared 


again.7 

The  colonel  of  a  Russian  regiment 
receives  of  pay  only  about  701.  or  801. 
a-year,  but  the  profit  from  the  men's 
pay,  &c.  may  be  15001.  or  20001.  A 
minister  asking  one  day  some  favour  of  the 
empress  for  a  poor  officer,  she  replied, "  If 
he  is  poor  it  is  his  own  fault;  he  has  long 
had  a  regiment.97  Thus  making  honesty 
a  crime. 
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POETRY. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

TO  ELIZA. 

Oh  !  baste  thee— Tor  the.  passing  hours ' 
Should  bring  tbee  nearer  to  thy  friend ; 

The  birds  are  silent  in  thy  bowers— 

Tby  garden  is  bereft  of  flowers— 

The  fitful  sky  of  winter  lowers— 
Ah!  thus  our  fleeting  pleasures  end. 

Oh !  many  a  changeful  winter's  sky 
Has  o'er  us  lower'd  since  first  we  met, 

And  many  a  summer's  day  gone  by ; 

And  oft  we've  heav'd  the  anxious  sigh, 

And  turn'd  a  retrospective  eye 
To  days  long  past,  with  keen  regret. 

We've  shar'd  the  hour  of  social  joy, 

And  we  have  shar'd  the  hour  of  griff; 
Have  shar'd  in  mirth,  and  in  employ, 
And  nought  that  friendship  could  destroy, 
Which  stilt  has  lived  without  alloy, 
And  gives  in  every  scene  relief. 

Oh !  haste  then— for  the  passing  hours 

Should  bring  thee  nearer  to  thy  friend  ; 
Though  joy  no  longer  strews  with  Mowers, 
The  smooth,  gay  path  that  once  was  ours, 
Stern  fate  in  vain  his  arrows  showers, 
If  friendship  still  a  charm  will  lend. 

HARRIET. 


FOR  THE  LADIES*  LITERARY  CABINET. 

LINES, 

Written  on  seeing  Miss  Maria  J\T***t  during  her 
illness. 

Though  with  no  healthful  glow  ber  cheeks  are  flush 'd, 
Though  the  enchantments  of  ber  voice  ere  hush'd, 
Though  now  ber  eyes  no  sparkling  radiance  shed, 
And  wit  and  social  mirth  have  from  her  fled; 
Yet  sickness,  -all  confess,  have  but  enhane'd, 
Her  matchless  beauty  which  the  soul  entrane'd. 
The  tender  look,  the  pain-inspiring  sigh, 
The  languid  softness  beaming  from  her  eye, 
Melt  ihe  cold  heart,  the  willing  bosom  move, 
With  pity  first,  and  then  with  ardent  love. 

-&GIDIUS. 


FOn  THE  LADIES*  LITERARY  CABINET. 

THE  SUN  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

Sec,  night  withdraws  her  starry  veil, 
And  shows  the  crimson  blush  of  morn ; 

Sweet  perfumes  float  upon  the  gale, 
And  golden  tints  the  skies  adorn. 

Where'er  the  cloud  of  night  was  spread, 
The  orb  of  day  its  lustre  throws ; 

Its  ray  vivific  there  is  sited, 
And  heaven  with  its  radiance  glows. 

Bui  lucre's  a  night — a  darker  night, 
Which  wraps  the  soul  in  awful  gloom; 

Which  ne'er  has  known  one  ray  of  light, 
Still  sad,  and  dreary  as  the  tomb. 

Oh  !  oh  all  the  day-beam  ever  dawn, 
Before  whose  light  those  clouds  shall  flee  ? 

Shall  that  blest  sun  awake  the  morn— 
The  sun  of  Christianity ! 


Yes!  see  the  glad  effulgence  breaks 
Through  the  dark  clouds  of  guilt  and  wo ; 

In  ecstasy  my  soul  awakes— 
In  raptures  now  my  songs  shall  flow. 

My  songs  of  gratitude  shall  rise 

Throughout  a  leng  eternity ; 
My  theme  shall  echo  through  the  skies, 

The  sun  of  Christianity  ! 

HORENTIUS. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

TO  MY  FRIEND  T'KEANEYOHTHOH, 

On  his  telling  me  he  was  soon  to  depart  on  a  Mission  to 
Iris  Countrymen,  of  the  Wyandot  Tribe. 

Farewell,  Tlceaneyohthob,  may  Heaven  be  thy  guide, 
No  danger  be  near  thee,  no  sorrow  betide ; 
Return  to  tby  forests,  romantic  and  dear, 
But,  remember  [he  white  men  who  succour 'd  thee  here. 

Go,  bear  to  thy  brethren  the  message  of  grace, 
Proclaim'd  in  the  Gospel  to  man's  ruin'd  race ; 
Unfold  to  thy  nation  the  wonderful  plan, 
That  moulds  into  love  the  uncivilized  man. 

The  day-spring  has  risen  with  splendour  divine, 
And  wide  may  its  beams  in  the  wilderness  shine, 
The  red  men  discover  its  brightness  afar, 
And  hail  with  devotion  the  Bethlehem  star. 

Then  the  war^clwop  no  more  shall  resound  through  the 

wood, 
Nor  the  Indian  delight  in  slaughter  and  blood  ; 
But  peace  and  warm  feeling  each  bosom  inspire, 
And  brighter  the  flame  of  the  "  Grand  Council  ft re." 

Then  go,  in  the  strength  of  Jehovah,  thy  God ! ' 
Tis  the  path  which  a  Bramard  and  Xavier  have  trod; 
And  He  who  has  call'd  tbee  to  suffering  and  toil, 
Will  gladden  that  path  with  his  life-giving  smile. 

That  smile  is  a  spring  of  delight  to  the  soul, 
Though  the  tempest  may  rage,  and  loud  thunder  roll, 
It  cheers  the  drear  desert,  illumes  the  wild  wave, 
Gives  light  in  affliction,^  and  hope  in  the  grave. 

Then  go,  T'keaneyohthoh !  and  heaven  be  thy  guide, 
And  smooth  may  thy  years  lo  eternity  glide, 
And  when  thou  art  roaming  the  wilderness  drear, 
Then  pray  for  the  xchite  men  who  succour'd  tbee  here. 
CAROLINE  MATILDA. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY   CABINET. 

TWILIGHT. 

What  lustre  decks  the  azure  plains, 
Streak  after  streak  in  long  drawn  strains,  - 
The  sinking  glory  runs  in  veins, 

Athwart  the  heaven's  wide  canopy. 

.The  forest  seems  to  leave  the  land, 
And  in  the  firmament  to  stand  ; 
And  through  the  leaves,  with  lustre  grand, 
The  stars  of  eve  burn  brilliantly. 

How  light  the  landscape  on  the  view, 
As  if  on  yonder  cloud  of  blue, 
A  fairy  touch,  an  angel  drew, 

With  all  a  seraph's  ecstasy. 

And  by  such  transformation  rare, 
The  verdant  foliage  floats  in  air, 
As  if  the  heavens  and  earth  would  share 
A  part  in  this  grand  jubilee. 


This  is  the  silent  teeming  hour, 

When  Fancy  works  with  all  her  power, 

The  poet  feels  a  sacred  shower 

Of  thoughts,  that  bathe  hit  fantasy. 

The  moon,  just  peering  up  the  hill, 
Slides  o'er  the  firmament  so  still, 
As  if  she  felt  the  magic  thrill, 

And  joined  the  solemn  revelry, 

MARTIN. 
Elkridge,  near  Baltimore,  JVbu.  1820. 


TO  A.  MARIA. 

From  a  friend  and  well-wisher. 
(selected  BY  A  subscriber.) 

When  clouds  obscure  the  angry  skies, 
And  tempests  of  affliction  rise, 

Where  can  Maria  go  ? 
Where  can  her  heart  repose  in  peace  ? 
What  charm  can  make  her  sorrows  cease, 

And  bid  her  comfort  know  ?    . 

That  Power  who  built  the  azure  sky 
And  rotl'd  abroad  the  orbs  on  high, 

By  his  Almighty  arm  ; 
Defends  tbee  with  paternal  care 
From  every  ill,  from  every  snare, 

That  would  thy  bosom  harm- 
Art  thou  oppress'd  by  son  of  wrong, 
Who  strive  thy  sorrow  to  prolong, 

And  pierce  thy  wounded  heart ? 
Who  coldly  mocks  thy  bosom's  pain, 
And  seeks  advantage  to  obtain 

By  treachery  and  art? 

Thou  know'st  Divine  Omnipotence 
Has  pledg'd  itself  thy  sure  defence, 

That  vengeance  is  with  God  [ 
Who,  rushing  on  the  oppressor's  might, 
Will  whelm  him  in  destruction's  night, 

And  crush  him  with  his  rod, 

Does  Slander,  with  envenom 'd  tooth* 
Soil  thy  fair  fame,  despite  of  truth, 

Despite  of  innocence  ? 
Seeking  in  every  deed  for  ill, 
With  fierce  nnd  unrelenting  skill, 

But  with  a/atr  pretence  f 

Thou  know'st  that  like  the  lord  of  day, 
When  envious  clouds  obscure  his  ray, 

He's  but  a  moment rul'd : 
Jehovah  will  assert  his  right, 
Effulgence,  more  supremely  bright, 

His  shrouded  blaze  shall  yield. 

FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABIKST. 

DIRGE, 

Totiie  memory  of  Sergeant  Wm.  J.  MGee,  who  dn% 
at  Detroit,  lOt/i  of  September,  1820. 

The  soldier  is  gone  to  his  long  repose, 
Where  the  grass  waves  solemnly  o'er  him; 

And  no  more  with  a  steady  lustre  flows, 
The  pure  moral  light  before  him ! 

For  his  heart  was  good,  and  his  heart  was  brave, 
In  the  field  and  the  face  of  danger  ; 

And  it  never  esteem'd  the  crouching  slavey 
Nor  held  the  poor  man  a  stranger. 

The  soldier  is  gone  to  his  dwelling  lone, 

In  the  morning  of  manly  beauty ; 
No  more  to  list  the  enlivening  tone, 

Shrill  calling  him  to  his  duty  f 
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At  life's  latest  hour  lie  calmly  bound 
His  bright  martial  purple  around  bim ; 

Death— death  the  un fearing  warrior  found) 
Where  his  country  ever  found  bim ! 

'Twas  amid  the  objects  he  lov'd  so  well, 

The  banner  in  majesty  streaming — 
The  wild  rattling  drum,  and  the  bugle's  swell. 

And  the  musket  brightly  gleaming ! 
Twas  upon  some  dear  comrade's  friendly  breast, 

That  he  made  his  last  earthly  pillow : 
Oh !  now  he  is  taking  his  endless  rest 

In  his  tent— the  drooping  willow ! 

There  oft  shall  the  generous  soldier  rea/1, 

That  his  heart  may  expand,  the  high  story. 
Ere  he,  with  hope's  proud  bouyancy,  tread, 

When  the  trumpet  calls  to  glory ! 
And  oft,  mid  the  beautiful  visions  of  night, 

Twill  be  told  to  the  true  warm  hearted, 
That  the  hero's  fame,  and  his  honour's  light. 

Live  after  bis  fire  bath  departed ! 

S.  of  New-Jersey. 


HARVEST  HOME. 

Written  for  Riley'e  Vocal  Melodies, 

BY  S.  WOO»WORTH. 

When  mellow  Autumn  yields 

All  her  golden  treasures, 
Then  those  who  dress'd  the  fields. 

Partake  of  harvest  pleasures. 
This,  lads,  is  Harvest  Home, 

Those  who  labour  daily, 
Well  know  'tis  sweet  to  come, 
And  pass  the  evening  gaily. 
Then  let  each  heart  beat  tight , 
Here's  no  room/or  sorrow, 
J  oy  hold's  her  court  to-night, 
Cart  may  call  to-morrow. 

.Now  Labour  wipes  his  brow, 

Rest  and  plenty  wait  him, 
Barn,  cellar,  rick,  and  mow, 

Are  fill'd  to  recreate  him. 
Scythe,  sickle,  rake,  and  boa, 

All  are  now  suspended, 
Like  trophies  in  a  row, 

For  future  use  intended. 

Then  la  euch  heart  beat  light,  $c. 

Now  gay  Pomona's  store, 

Past  exertion*  blesses ; 
Rich  streams  of  nectar  pour, 

Sparkling  from  her  presses. 
Foil  goblets,  steaming  board, 

Crown  the  farmer's  labours ; 
These  real  bliss  afford, 

When  shared  by  jovial  neighbours. 
Then  let  each  heart  beat  light,  fyc. 

FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

Solution  of  the  Emioma,  in  Ab.  20. 

If  I  mistake  not,  I  can  guess 
What  your  Enigma  would  express— 
I  may  be  wrong— but,  to  be  brief, 
I  guess  it  is  a  Uandkerchief 

IGNORAMUS. 

IHoncy  and  man  a  mutual  friendship  show; 
M$n  make*  false  money,  money  makes  man  so. 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY,  JANUARY  6, 1821. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Stedman,  is  appointed  agent  for  the  La- 
dibs'  Literary  Cabiicet,  in  Raleigh,  (N.  C  J— 
Subscribers  in  that  place  will  please  make  immediate 
payment  to  him. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Days  of  our  Youth,  has  been  received. 

Justification,  has  been  received ;  but  not  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  language  in  which  he  writes,  we 
are  not  able  to  decide  upon  its  merits. 

We  are  happy  in  being  permitted  to  enrich  the  pre- 
sent number  with  the  following  Song,  (written  for  the 
occasion,  by  S.  VYoodworth)  which  was  sung  on  Sa- 
turday evening  last,  at  Washington-Hall,  by  Mr. 
Singleton,  with  greet  applause.  It  will  be  repeated 
by  the  same  gentleman,  on  Monday  Everting  neat, 
at  the  City-  Hotel,  at  the  Concert  for  the  Benefit  of 
the  Female  Assistance  Society. 

THE  TEAR  OF  GRATITUDE. 

Air— Soldier's  Gratitude. 
There  is  a  gem  more  pearly  bright, 

More  dear  to  Mercy's  eye, 
Than  love's  sweet  star,  whose  mellow  light, 

First  cheers  the  evening  sky ; 
A  liquid  pearl,  that  glitters  where 

No  sorrows  now  intrude, 
A  richer  gem  than  monarch*  wear, 

The  tear  of  gratitude. 

But  ne'er  shall  narrow  love  of  self 
'     Invite  this  tribute  forth, 
Nor  can  the  sordid  slave  of  pelf 

Appreciate  its  worth ; 
But  ye,  who  sooth  the  widow's  wo,      - 

And  give  the  orphan  food, 
For  you  this  liquid  pearl  shall  flow, 

The  tear  of  gratitude. 

Ye  who  but  slake  an  infant's  thirst, 

In  Heavenly  Mercy's  name, 
Or  proffer  Penury  a  crust, 

The  sweet  reward  may  claim  ; 
u  Then  while  you  rove  life's  sunny  banks, 

With  sweetest  flowerets  strew'd, 
Still  may  you  claim  the  widow's  thanks, 

The  orphan's  gratitude." 

VICTORY  OF  NEW-ORLEANS. 

Charity,  Patriotism,  and  Rational 
Amusement. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  very  laudable  attempt  which  was  made  on  Sa- 
turday evening  last,  by  a  number  of  gentlemen,  at 
Washington-Hall,to  benefit  the  Female  Assistance  So- 
ciety, it  is  stated  with  regret,  totally  failed,  on  account 
of  the  injudicious  choice  of  an  evening",  and  the  hur- 
ried and  premature  manner  in  which  it  was  got  up. 
The  expenses  of  the  enterprise  were  not  quite  defray- 
ed, although  the  profusion  with  which  tickets  were 
distributed,  gratis,  produced  a  very  respectable  audi- 
ence. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  subscriber  has  been 
earnestly  requested,  by  many  benevolent,  and  highly 
respectable  persons,  to  undertake  the  management  of 
a  similar  attempt,  at  the  City- Hotel,  the  use  of  which 


has  been  generously  volunteered  for  the  purpose,  by 
Mr.  Jennings.  Monday  .next,  thg  8th  inst.  being  the 
anniversary  of  the  glorious  victory  of  New-Orleans, 
has  therefore  been  selected  for  this  purpose,  when  an 
entertainment  will  be  given,  consisting  of  a  Concert 
of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  and  Recitations, 
with  some  original  patriotic  pieces  adapted  to  the  oc- 
casion.   Particulars  in  future  advertisements. 

Each  ticket,  on  this  occasion,  will  admit  one  gen- 
tleman and  two  ladies,  or  two  gentlemen,  and  the 
price  of  tickets  will  therefore  be  one  dollar. 

Another  description  of  tickets,  at  25  cents  each, 
will  be  prepared,  however,  for  those  pupils  of  our  city 
schools,  who  may  feel  desirousof  attending. 

Any  hints,  tending  to  improve  and  enrich  this  en- 
tertainment, will  be  gratefully  received  during  this 
week,  by 

S.  WOODWORTH. 
No.  2  Dey-street. 
New-York,  Jan. Id,  1821. 

Auburn,  (N.  Y.)  Dec.  27. 
It  is  currently  reported,  at  the  eastward,  that  a 
young  Miss  confined  in  Auburn  state  prison,  has  a 
wealthy  father,  who  offers  some  thousands  of  dollars 
to  any  person  who  will  marry  her  out  of  prison.  This 
has  led  to  several  applications  to  the  keepers,  among 
which  is  the  following : — The  young  man  is  advised 
to  hasten  to  the  scene  of  action,  as  one  of  his  rivals 
has  been  here  and  made  personal  application,  though 
not  admitted  to  an  interview  with  her. 

To  the  over  see  er  of  the  States  Prison  at  Auburn  VUlag. 
Utica  Dec.  the  15  1820 
Dear  Sir  I  have  ben  informed  that  there  is  a  young 
woman  In  prison  which  hur  father  offers  the  sum  of 
three  thousand  Dollars  to  the  person  that  will  marry 
hur  if  that  be  the  case  I  want  you  to  see  hur  father 
and  have  him  write  to  me  as  soon  as  possible  if  he 
writes  have  him  Direct  his  letter  to  be  left  At  Caze- 
novia  Village  post  office  as  I  shall  be  there  by  the 
26th  of  Dec  I  ws  lately  from  Vermont  on  my  Joorny 
to  the  Meaois  An  have  bad  bad  luck  got  out  of  money 
and  heard  them  speak  of  this  girl  and  I  concluded  I 
would  marry  hur  if  that  was  the  truth  I  wish  to  have 
you  write  as  soon  as  possible  Direct  your  letter  to  Sy- 
rus  Cram  this  from  me  to  the  oversee  er  of  the  States 
prison  at  Auburn  Village. 


MARRIED, 

On  Saturday  evening  last,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bork, 
the  Rev.  Isaac  Ferris,  to  Miss  Catherine  Ann  Bur- 
chan,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Richard  Burchan,  all  of 
this  city. 

On  Monday  evening  last,  by  the  Rev  Mr.  Fcltus, 
Mr.  Samuel  P.  Avery,  to  Miss  Hannah  Ann  Parker, 
both  of  this  city. 

Same  evening,  by  the  Rev.  R.  B.  E.  M'Leod,  Mr. 
Edward  W.  Milligan,  to  Miss  Ann  Richardson,  all  of 
this  city. 

Same  evening,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chase,  Mr.  John 
Gaskin,  to  Miss  Rachel  Ackerman ;  Mr.  Reuben 
Roberts,  to  Miss  Martha  Hombs ;  and  Mr.  James 
Ransom,  to  Miss  Sophia  M.  Abbott,  all  of  this  city. 


DIED, 

On  Sunday  morning  last,  Mrs.  Susannah  Banlett. 
On  Tuesday  last,  of  a  consumption,  Mr.  Francis 
Urban,  printer. 
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WIELAND; 

OR  THE  TRANSFORMATION. 

An  American  Tate. 

ST  CRA.RX.E8  BROCKDBW  B*OWN> 

(CoKtimtedfrom,  pagt  67.) 

CHAPTER  V1U. 

As  toot)  as  evening  arrived,  I  performed 
sny  visit.  Carwin  made  one  of  the  com- 
pany, into  which  I  was  ushered.  Ap- 
pearances were  the  same  as  when  I  be* 
fore  beheld  him.  His  farb  was  equally 
negligent  and  tustte.  I  gazed  upon  his 
countenance  with  new  curiosity.  My  situa- 
tion was  such  as  to  enable  me  to  bestow 
upon  it  a  deliberate  examination.  Viewed 
at  more  leisure,  it  lost  none  of  its  won- 
derful properties.  I  could  not  deny  my 
homage  to  the  intelligence  expressed  in  it, 
bat  was  wholly  uncertain,  whether  he  were 
an  object  to  be  dreaded  or  adored,  and 
whether  his  powers  had  been  exerted  to 
ivil  or  to  good,  „  ^ 

He  was  sparing  in  dtaoofse ;  bat  what- 
ever he  said  was  pregnant  with  meaning, 
and  uttered  with  rectitude  of  articulation, 
and  force  of  emphasis,  of  which  I  hast  en- 
tertained no  conception,  previously  tt>  my 
knowledge  of  him.  Notwithstanding  the 
uacouthness  of  his  garb,  his  manners  were 
not  unpolished.  AH  topics  were,  handled 
by  him  with  skill,  and  without  pedantry  or 
affectation.  He  uttered  no  sentiment  cab- 
rotated  to  produce  a  disadvantageous  im- 
pression: on  the  contrary,  hit  uaan  vstions 
denoted  a  mind  alive  to  every  generous and 
heroic  feeling.  They  were  introduced- with- 
out parade,  and  accompanied  with  that  de- 
gree of  earnestness  which  iadi< 
certty. 

He  ported  from  us  not  ttll  late, -refusing 
an  invitation  to  spend  the  night  here,  but 
readily  consented  to  repeat  his  visit.  His 
visiu  were  frequently  repeated.  Each  day 
introduced  us  to  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  his  sentiments,  but  left  os  whoHy 
in  the  dark,  concerning  that  about  which 
we  were  most  inquisitive*  He  studiously 
avoided  all  mention  of  bis  past  or  psesaat 
situation.  Even  the  place  of  his  abode  in 
the  city  he  concealed  from  .on. 


Our  sphere,  in  this  respect,  being  some- 
what limited,  and  the  intellectual  endow- 
ments of  this  man  being  indisputably  great, 
his  deportment  was  more  diligently  marked, 
and  copiously  commented  on  by  us,  than 
you,  perhaps,  will  think  the  circumstances 
warranted.  Noc  a  gesture,  or  glance,  or 
accent,  that  was  not,  in  our  private  assem- 
blies, discussed,  and  inferences  deduced 
from  it.  It  may  well  be  thought  that  he 
modelled  his  behaviour  by  an  uncommon 
standard,  when,  with  all  our  opportunities 
and  accuracy  of  observation,  we  were  able, 
for  a  long  time,  to  gather  no  satisfactory 
information.  He  afforded  as  no  ground  on 
which  to  build  even  a  plausible  conjecture. 

There  is  a  degree  of  familiarity  which 
takes  place  between  constant  associates, 
that  justifies  the  negligence  of  many  rules, 
of  which,  in  an  earlier  period  of  their  inter- 
course, politeness  requires  the  exact  ob- 
servance. Inquiries  into  our  condition  are 
allowable,  when  they  are  prompted  by  a 
disinterested  concern  for  our  welfare  $  and 
this  solicitude  h  not  only  pardonable,  but 
stay  jnsdy  be  demanded  from  those  who 
choose  us  for  their  companions.  This  state 
of  things  was  more  slow  to  arrive  on  this 
occasion  than  on  most  others,  on  account 
of  the  gravity  and  loftiness  of  this  man's 
behaviour. 

Pleyel,  however,  began,  at  length,  to 
esnpby  regular  means  for  this  end.  He 
occasionally  alluded  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  had  formerly  met,  aod  re- 
marked the  incongruousuess  between  the 
religion  and  habits  of  a  Spaniard*  With 
those  of  a  native  of  Britain.  He  expressed 
his  astonishment  at  meeting  our  guest  in 
this  corner  of  the  globe,  especially  as,  when 
they  parted  in  Spain,  he  was  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  Carwin  should  never  leave  that 
country.  He  insinuated,  that  a  change  so 
great  must  have  been  prompted  by  motives 
of  a  singular  and  momentous  kind. 

No  answer,  or  an  answer  wide  of  the  pur- 
pose, was  generally  made  to  these  insinua- 
tion*. Britons  and  Spaniards,  he  said,  are 
votaries  of  the  same  Deity,  aod  square  their 
faith  by  the  same  precepts;  their  ideas  are 
drawn  from  the  same  fountains  of  litera- 
ture, and  they  speak  dialects  of  the  same 
tongue;  their  government  and  laws  have 


more  resemblances  than  differences ;  they 
were  formerly  provinces  of  the  same  civil, 
and,  till  lately,  of  the  same  religious  Em- 
pi  re. 

As  to  the  motives  which  induce  men  to 
change  the  place  of  their  abode,  these  must 
unavoidably  be  fleeting  and  mutable.  If 
not  bound  to  one  spot  by  conjugal  or  pa- 
rental ties,  or  by  the  nature  of  that  employ- 
ment to  which  we  are  indebted  for  subsist- 
ence, the  inducements  to  change  are  fat 
more  numerous  and  powerful,  than  oppo- 
site inducements. 

He  spoke  as  if  desirous  of  showing  that 
he  was  not  aware  of  the  tendency  of  Pley- 
el's  remarks ;  yet,  certain  tokens  were  ap- 
parent, that  proved  him  by  no  means  want- 
ing in  penetration.  These  tokens  were  to 
be  read  in  his  countenance,  and  not  in  his 
words.  When  any  thing  was  said,  indi- 
cating curiosity  in  us,  the  gloom  of  his 
countenance  was  deepened,  his  eyes  sunk 
to  the  ground,  and  his  wonted  air  was  not 
resumed  without  visible  struggle.  Hence, 
it  was  obvious  to  infer,  that  some  incidents 
of  his  life  were  reflected  on  by  him  with 
regret ;  and  that,  since  these  incidents  were 
carefully  concealed,  and  even  that  regret 
which  flowed  from  then)  laboriously  stifled, 
they  had  not  been  merely  disastrous.  The 
secrecy  that  was  observed,  appeared  not 
designed  to  provoke  or  baffle  the  inquisi- 
tive, but  was  prompted  by  the  shame,  or 
by  the  prudence  of  guilt. 

These  ideas  which  were  adopted    by 
Pleyel  and  my  brother,  as  well  as  myself, 
hindered  us  from  employing  more  direct 
means   for  accomplishing  our  wishes. — 
Questions  might  have  been  put  in  such 
;  terms,  that  no  room  should  be  left  for  the 
pretence  of  misapprehension,  and  if  mo- 
desty, merely,  had  been  the  obstacle,  such 
questions  would  not  liave  been  wanting; 
|  but  we  considered,  that,  if  the  disclosure 
I  were  productive  of  pain  or  disgrace,  it  was 
inhuman  to  extort  it. 

Amidst  the  various  topics  that  were  dis- 
cussed in  his  presence,  allusions  were,  of 
course,  made  to  the  inexplicable  events 
that  had  lately  happened.  At  those  times, 
the  words  and  looks  of^this  man  were  ob* 
jecta  of  my  particular  attention.  The  sub- 
ject was  extraordinary  $  and  any  one  whose 
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experience  or  reflections  could  throw  any 
light  upon  it,  was  entitled  to  roy  gratitude. 
As  this  roan  was  enlightened  by  reading 
and  travel,  I  listened  with  eagerness  to  the 
remarks  which  be  should  make. 

At  first  I  entertained  a  kind  of  appre- 
hension, that  the  tale  would  be  heard  by 
him  with  incredulity  and  secret  ridicule.  I 
had  formerly  heard  stories  that  resembled 
this,  in  some  of  their  mysterious  circum- 
stances, but  they  were  commonly  heard  by 
me  with  contempt.  I  was  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  same  impression  would  not  now 
be  made  on  the  mind  of  our  guest;  but  I 
was  mistaken  in  my  fears. 

He  heard  them  with  seriousness,  and 
without  any  marks  either  of  surprise  or 
incredulity.  He  pursued  with  visible  plea- 
sure, that  kind  of  disquisition  which  was 
naturally  suggested  by  them.  His  fancy 
was  eminently  vigorous  and  psolific,  and 
if  he  did  not  persuade  us,  that  human  be- 
ings are  sometimes  admitted  to  a  sensible 
%tercoume  with  the  author  of  nature,  he, 
at  least,  won  over  our  inclination  to  the 
He  merely  deduced,  from  his  own 
s,  that  such  intercourse  was  pro- 
bable; bat  confessed  that,  though  he  was 
acquainted  whh  many  instances  somewhat 
similar  to  those  which  had  been  related  by 
us,  none  of  them  were  perfectly  exempted 
from  the  suspicion  of  human  agency. 

On  being  requested  to  relate  these  in- 
stances, be  amused  us  with  many  curious 
details.  His  narratives  were  constructed 
with  so  much  skill,  and  rehearsed  with  so 
much  energy,  that  all  the  effects  of  a  dra- 
matic exhibition  were  frequently  produced 
by  them.  Those  that  were  most  coherent 
and  most  minute,  and,  of  consequence,  least 
entitled  to  credit,  were  yet  rendered  pro- 
bable by  the  exquisite  art  of  this  rhetori- 
cian. For  every  difficulty  that  was  sug- 
gested, a  ready  and  plausible  solution  was 
furnished.  Mysterious  voices  had  always 
a  share  in  producing  the  catastrophe,  but 
they  were  always  to  be  explained  on  some 
known  principles,  either  as  reflected  into  a 
locus,  or  communicated  through  a  tube.  I 
could  not  but  remark  that  his  narratives, 
however  complex  or  marvellous,  contained 
no  instance  sufficiently  parallel  to  those 
that  had  befallen  ourselves,  and  in  which 
the  solution  was  applicable  to  our  own 
case. 

My  brother  was -a  much  more  sanguine 
reasoner  than  our  guest.  Even  in  some  of 
the  facts  which  were  related  by  Carwin, 


he  maintained  the  probability  of  celestial  in- 
terference, when  the  latter  was  disposed  to 
deny  it,  and  had  found,  as  be  imagined, 
footsteps  of  a  human  agent.  Pleyel  was 
by  no  means  equally  credulous.  He  scru- 
pled not  to  deny  faith  to  any  testimony  but 
that  of  his  senses,  and  allowed  the  facts 
which  had  lately  been  supported  by  this 
testimony,  not  to  mould  bis  belief  but 
merely  to  give  birth  to  doubts. 

It  was  soon  observed  that  Carwin  adopt- 
ed, in  some  degree,  a  similar  distinction. 
A  tale  of  this  kind,  related  by  other*?  Lc 
would  believe,  provided  it  was  explicable 
upon  known  principles ;  but  that  such  no- 
tices were  actually  communicated  by  be- 
ings of  a  higher  order,  he  would  believe 
oaly  wheo  his  own  ears  were  assailed  in  a 
manner  which  could  not  be  otherwise  ac- 
counted for*  Civility  forbade  him  to  con- 
tradict my  brother  or  myself,  but  his  un- 
derstanding refused  to  acquiesce  in  our  tes- 
timony. Besides,  he  was  disposed  to  ques- 
tion whether  the  voices  heard  in  the  tem- 
ple, at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  in  my  clo- 
set, were  not  reatty  ottered  by  human  or- 
gans. On  this  supposition  he  was  desired 
to  explain  how  the  effect  was  produced. 

He  answered,  that  the  power  of  mimick- 
ry  was  very  common.  Catherine's  voice 
might  easily  be  imitated  by  one  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  who  would  find  no  difficulty  in 
eluding,  by  flight,  the  search  of  Wieland. 
The  tidings  of  the  death  of  the  Saxon  lady 
were  uttered  by  one  near  at  hand,  who 
overheard  the  conversation,  who  conjec- 
tured her  death,  and  whose  conjecture  hap- 
pened to  accord  with  the  troth.  That  the 
voke  appeared  to  come  from  the  ceiling 
was  to  be  considerd  as  an  illusion  of  the 
fancy.  The  cry  for  help,  heard  in  the  hall 
on  the  night  of  my  adventure,  was  to  be 
ascribed  to  a  human  creature,  who  actually 
stood  in  the  hall  when  he  uttered  it.  It 
was  of  no  moment,  he  said,  that  we  could 
not  explain  by  what  motives  he  that  made 
the  signal  was  led  hither.  How  imper- 
fectly acquainted  were  we  with  the  condi- 
tion and  designs  of  the  beings  that  sur- 
rounded us  ?  The  city  was  near  at  hand, 
and  thousands  might  there  exist  whose 
powers  and  purposes  might  easily  explain 
whatever  was  mysterious  in  this  transac- 
tion. As  to  the  closet  dialogue,  he  was 
obliged  to  adopt  one  of  two  suppositions, 
and  affirm  either  that  it  was  fashioned  in 
my  own  fancy,  or  that  it  actually  took  place 
between  two  persons  in  the  closet. 


Such  was  Carwhi's  mode  of  explaining 
these  appearances.  It  is  such,  perhaps, 
as  would  commend  itself  as  most  plausible 
to  the  most  sagacious  minds,  but  it  was  in- 
sufficient  to  impart  conviction  to  us.  As 
to  the  treason  that  was  meditated  against 
me,  U  was  doubtless  just  to  conclude  that 
it  was,  either  real  or  imaginary ;  but  that 
it  was  real  was  attested  by  the  mysterious 
warning  in  the  summer-house,  the  secret  of 
which  I  had  hitherto  locked  op  in  my  own 
breas^., 

A  month  passed  away  in  this  kind  of  in- 
tercourse. As  to  Carwin,  our  ignorance 
was  in  no  degree  enlightened  respecting  bis 
genuine  character  and  views.  Appear- 
ances were  uniform.  No  man  possessed  a 
larger  store  of  knowledge,  or  a  greater  de- 
gree of  skill  in  the  conimunkatioa  of  it  to 
others ;  hence  he  was  regarded  as  an  in- 
estimable addition  to  our  society.  Consi- 
dering the  distance  of  my  brother's  house 
from  the  city,  he  was  frequently  prevailed 
upon  to  pass  the  night  where  he  spent  the 
evening.  Two  days  seldom  elapsed  with- 
out a  visit  from  him  ;  hence  he  was  regard- 
ed as  a  kind  of  inmate  of  the  boose.  He 
entered  and  departed  without  ceremony.— 
When  be  arrived,  he  received  an  unaffected 
welcome,  and  when  he  chose  to  satire,  no> 
importunities  were  used  to  induce  him  to 
remain. 

The  temple  was  the  principal  scene  of 
oor  social  enjoyments  5  yet  the  felicity  that 
we  tasted  when  assembled  in  thb  asylum, 
was  bet  the  gleam  of  a  former  sunshine*—- 
Carwin  never  parted  with  his  giwvity.— 
The  Hiscmtableness  of  his  character,  ami 
the  aneertahiry  whether  his  fellowship 
tended  to  good  or  to  evil,  were  seldom  ab- 
sent from  ear  minds*  This  circomstaace 
powerfully  contributed  to  sadden  us. 

My  heart  was  the  seat  of  growing  dis- 
quietudes. This  change  in  one  who  bed 
formerly  been  characterised  by  all  the  ex- 
uberances of  soul,  could  net  mil  to  be  re- 
marked by  my  friends.  My  brother  was 
always  a  pattern  of  solemnity.  My  sister. 
was  clay,  moulded  by  the  circumstances  a 
which  she  happened  to  be  placed.  There 
was  but  one  whose  deportment  remains  to- 
be  described  as  being  of  importance  to  our 
happiness.  Had  Pleyel  likewise  dismissed 
his  vivacity? 

He  was  as  whimsical  and  jestfol  as  ever, 
but  he  was  not  happy.  The  truth,  in  ibis 
respect,  was  of  too  much  importance  to  me 
not  to  make  me  a  vigilant  observer*    His 
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mirth  was  easily  perceived  to  be  the  Trait 
of  exertion.  When  his  thoughts  wan* 
dered  from  the  company,  an  air  of  dis- 
satisfaction and  impatience  stole  across  his 
features.  Even  the  punctuality  and  fre- 
quency of  his  visits  were  somewhat  lessen- 
ed. It  may  be  supposed  that  my  owta  un- 
easiness was  heightened  by  these  tokens; 
but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  found,  in  the 
present  state  of  my  mind,  no  relief  but  in 
the  persuasion  that  Pieyel  was  unhappy. 

That  unhappiness,  indeed,  depended,  for 
its  value  in  my  eyes,  on  the  cause  that  pro- 
duced it.  It  did  not  arise  from  the  death 
of  the  Saxon  lady :  it  was  not  a  contagious 
emanation  from  the  countenances  of  YVie- 
land  or  Carwln.  There  was  but  one  other 
source  whence  it  could  flow.  A  nameless 
ecstasy  thrilled  through  my  frame  when 
any  new  proof  occurred  that  the  ambi 
guousness  of  my  behaviour  was  the  cause. 

[To  be  continued] 
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YAMOYDEN, 

A  Tate  of  me  Wars  of  King  Philip:  in  six  Cantos. 
By  the  hull*.  Amu  HWU  Eastern,  JLM.  and 
-his  Friend,  i-  * 

(CoMtinmdJrom  page  68.) 

He  dwelb  upon  the  fete  that  awaits  the 
heathen  host,  and  concludes  by  calling  to 
their  minds  the  wonderful  signs  that  had 
appeared  in  the  heavens,  and  the  nume- 
rous sounds  that  had  announced  their  ap- 
proaching destruction.  Some  were  en- 
gaged in  recounting  these  miraculous  ap- 
pearances, others  in  talking  of  former  days, 
"  of  native  hill  and  peaceful  plain,"  while 
others,  again,  "  with  anxious  speech  pre- 
pare the  future  councils  of  the  war ;"  but, 

Upon  a  hillock's  tufted  breast, 
Holding-  bo  convene  with  the  rest, 
ABftfednaaUmresat; 

Ha  seemed  borne  down  with  care,  and 
oppressed  with  adverse  fate;  his  full  gray 
eye,  bespoke  a  tameless  energy,  and  a  heart 
.inured  to  wo ;  and? 

Religion's  promise  in  his  view 

Was  fixed,  aad  be  bsfctved  it  tree ; 

Star  of  his  soul !  in  glory  beaming, 

A  light  worth  all  earth's  sweetest  dreaming ! 

As  many  a  busy  murmur  fell 

On  his  scarce  conscious  ear, 
At  tinies  to  memory,  audible. 
They  told  of  vanished  scenes,  too  well 

Bemember'd,  and  too  dear. 


Every  person's  eye  was  turned  towards 
the  old  man,  and  they  besought  him  "  to 
diclose  at  large  the  story  of  his  woes ;"  be 
is,  at  length,  prevailed  upon— and  goes  on 
to  say—  * 

"  I  had  a  brother  whom  !  loved* 
The  only  kindred  death  bad  left j 
Asd  wo  our  mutual  friendship  proved, 
Of  those  who  cherished  us,  bereft. 
I  loved  him— and  he  clung  to  me, 
Though  nearly  young  and  weak  as  be ; 
For  friends  were  cold ;  and  coldness  made 
Us  seek  each  other's  feeble  aid." 
"  We  parted,  when  a  venturous  band 
Io  quest  of  wealth,  to  foreign  land, 

The  aspiring  Edward  drew ; 
Twaa  with  a  deep,  foreboding  gloom    ■ 
Beside  our  parent's  sacred  tomb, 
We  spoke  our  last  adieu." 

After  a  long  absence,  and  not  hearing 
any  tidings  of  his  brother,  he  believed  him 
dead,  and  in  the  civil  wars  of  Cromwell 
took  up  arms  with  the  protector— 

u  tt  was  oa  Naseby's  fatal  flam 
Our  host  was  marshalled  once  again; 
And,  on  their  common  soil,  for  blood  ' 
The  kindred  ranks  impatient  stood. 
While  Charles  and  Rupert  on  the  right 
In  triumph  brief  maintained  the  fight, 
I  followed  Cromwell's  sage  command, 
Where  Langdale  led  his  loyal  band, 
And  vainly  strove  to  cheek  the  fide 
That  all  his  vigilance  defied. 
Routed  and  broken  as  he  flew, 
More  wide  the  scattering  slaughter  grew. 
I  marked  a  gallant  warrior  long 
At  bay  restrain  the  impetuous  throng ; 
Fierce  feH  the  flashes  of  his  blade, 
Like  lightning  on  the  foeman's  head j 
And  death  was  dealt  in  every  wound, 
Till  parted  his  assailants  round ; 
I  marked  him,  where  alone,  amain 
His  courser  scoured  the  encumbered  plain : 
Filled  with  the  fury  of  the  day, 
I  followed  reckless  on  his  way ; 
Fainter  and  faltering  ia  their  course, 
The  blood  drops  fell  from  knight  and  horse; 
He  turned,  as  my  descending  sword 
Through  the  reft  mail  his  bosom  gored, 
Then  sunk,  his  fleeting)  vigour  gone  ;— 
The  staggering  steed  rushed  blindly  on  j— 

0  God !  as  round  my  victim  gazed, 
His  eye  with  death's  dull  amel  glased, 

1  saw  my  brother  in  my  foe ! 

And  he  bis  murderer  seemed  to  know— 
For  pardon  lingered  in  his  eye, 
As  death's  drear  shadow  flitted  by  ;— 
His  lips  essaying  seemed  to  sever, 
But  quivering  vainly,  dosed  for  ever !" 

This  event  put  all  martial  zeal  in  his 
bosom  for  ever  at  rest,  and  after  many 
years  past  in  sadness,  new  objects  charmed 
his  soul  at  last : 

He  loved— was  blest — 'tis  briefly  said-* 
As  swift  those  blissful  moments  fled  : 
The  angel  partner  who  had  smiled 
On  bis  lone  path,  through  deserts  wild) 
And  led  te  earth's  sole  Paradise, 
Was  wrapt  to  her  congenial  skies. 


"  One  pledge  she  left,"  with  whom  he 
fled  the  scenes  of  former  woes,  and  settled 
in  the  western  world. 

"  Ye  know  the  r>st ;— a»  Indian  sought 
Ere  long  our  newly  rising  cot : 
It  seemed  the  friendship  which  he  bare 
The  white  man's  race  had  led  bim  there, 
With  strong  desire  their  love  to  learn, 
And  Christian  usages  discern. 
He  showed  what  soil  would  bear  the  grain, 
What  best  our  scanty  herds  sustain ; 
For  be  bad  learnt  to  speak  our  tongue, 
And  be  would  listen,  fixed  and  long, 
When  of  sublimer  themes  I  spoke> 
Revealed  in  inspiration's  book ; 
Unfolding  thence  the  wondrous  piaa  ■ 
Of  all  that  God  bad  done  for  man." 

'  Nora,  who  proves  to  be  his  daughter, 
was  just  blooming  into  womanhood,  and' 
the  Nipnet  chieftain  often  gained  her  lis- 
tening ear,  by  reciting  the  legends  of  his 
tawny  race,  and  in  dwelling  upon  the  events 
of  the  Indian  wars : 


" His  form  was  free  and  bold, 

And  cast  in  nature's  noblest  mould ; 
His  martial  head  foil  lightly  bore 
The  many-tinctured  plumes  he  wore; 
His  glossy  locks  beneath  their  band 
Were  dipt  with  no  unskilful  hand : 

•  »  •  •  # 

"  I  should  have  looked  to  see  as  soon  j 

The  uncaverned  wolf,  in  frolics  boon, 
With  bounding  fawn  un feared  agree, 
As*  Omt  between  mem  love  ssouM  be. 
Rut  I  abhorred  such  converse  vain. 
And  checked  the  Pagan's  speech  profane. 
I  chided  and  forbade.    Alas ! 
Too  late  to  save  my  child  it  was." 

But  he  drove  the  Pagan  forth  too  late^ 
for  they  at  stolen  hours  had  met,  and  on 
one  sad  night  she  left  her  home,  and  left 
the  old  man  lonely  in  his  griff— 

>     "  'Twas  cruel,  in  the  stranger's  clime, 
Thus  from  her  gray  old  sire  to  part, 
And  barb  the  only  shaft  that  time 
Had  yet  in  store  to  pierce  my  heart.11 

He  ceased,  after  a  few  passionate  excla- 
mations, and  every  eye  "  paid  tribute  to 
his  agony/'  when  suddenly  there  rode  up 
to  the  camp  two  horsemen,  with  news  from 
the  Sachem,  bearing  also,  a  Christian  fef 
male  whom  they  had  rescued  from  cap- 
tivity. This  proves  to  be  Nora,  and  the 
interview  between  the  child  and  parent,  is 
extremely  well  conducted,  and  he  leaves 
her  with  this  assurance—*- 

"  Nora,  farewell!  if  heaven  thonldjmare 

Thy  sire,  bis  home  thou  still  shait  snare ; 
But  if,  in  this  uncertain  strife, 
An  Indian  ball  destroy  my  life, 
Christians,  I  know,  my  riukl  will  save; 
And,  when  I  moulder  in  the  grave, 
Remember— that  thy  .sire  forgave."  _ 
[To  be  conimiud.] 
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MORAL  REFLECTIONS. 

There  is  a  calm  for  thoae  who  weep, 
A  rest  for  weary  pilgrims  found, 
They  softly  lie,  and  sweetly  sleep 

Low  in  the  ground. 

The  storm  that  wrecks  the  whiter  sky, 
No  more  disturbs  their  deep  repose, 
Than  summer  evening's  latest  sigh 

That  shuts  the  rose. 

i 
It  was  on  a  fine  evening  in  the  month  of 

August,  that  I,  for  the  first  time,  visited  a 
graveyard,  in  which  were  deposited  the 
remains  of  relations.  I  was  in  company 
with  others  whom  the  fond  ties  of  relation- 
ship had  rendered  dear  to  me,  and  whose 
sympathetic  feelings,  prompted  by  the  es- 
teem and  veneration  of  those  departed 
friends  we  mutually  mourned,  had  render- 
ed doubly  so.  The  moon  was  high ;  and 
thin  and  fleeting  clouds  obscuring,  at  times, 
her  pure  silvery  ray,  added  to  the  solemn 
scene.  Persons,  who  have  been  placed  in 
the  situation  are  aware  how  fully  inade- 
quate language  proves  when  employed  in 
the  description  of  feelings  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  inch  a  scene  are  calculated 
to  produce. 

To  see  around  us  so  many  who  once 
bore  the  burden- of  age,  whose  deeply  fur- 
rowed cheeks,  whose  sunken  eye,  and  with- 
ering palsied  frame,  discovered  every  symp- 
tom of  the  infirmity  to  which  humanity  is 
subject ;  to  see  those  whose  minds  ripened 
into  maturity  by  reflection  and  experience, 
rendered  them  capable  of  entering  into  the 
busy  scenes  of  active  life ;  to  see  such  now ! 
mouldering  and  uniting  with  the  dust  of  un- 
experienced youth,  must  excite  sensations 
so  deep  and  permanent,  that  time,  perhaps, 
will  never  efface  them  from  the  memory. 
Every  stone  erected  to  the  memory  of  a 
dear  departed  friend,  is  sufficient  to  teach 
a  lesson  more  salutary,  perhaps,  than  that 
produced  by  the  united  efforts  of  man, 
blessed  with  eloquence  and  truth,  equal  to 
his  seal.  He  must  then  recal  the  words  of 
the  poet : 

"  Time  was,  like  thee,  they  fife  possest, 
And  time  shall  be  ibtt  thou  shall  rest." 

Every  "  memento"  reminds  us  how  small 
a  space  is  sufficient  to  contain  our  bones : 
that  a  "  <yld  inscription  on  marble,"  wilt, 
perhaps,  be  all  that  shall  remain  to  inform 
posterity  that  you  once  existed ;  that  hu- 
man life,  howsoever  flattered  by  a  delusive 
imagination,  must  soon  yield  to  that  power- 


!  ing  creature  to  the  stroke  of  death.    There 
j  you  may  see  that  life  sometimes  extends  to 
"  fourscore  years  and  ten,"  and  influenced 
I  by  the  reflection,  you  may  be  ready  to 
j  conclude,  at  least  you  may  endeavour  to 
!  persuade  yourself  that  your  years  may  be 
|  as  his,  and  that  time  is  yet  your  own  ;  but 
the  next  stone  bears  witness  to  your  folly ; 
you  there  discover  that  unsuspecting  youth, 
that  childish  infancy;   thai  those  whose 
years  are  numbered  but  as  yours,  are  fre- 
quently drawn  from  off  the  stage. 

Passing  from  stone  to  stone  with  such, 
and  various  reflections,  I  at  length  came  to 
one  which,  as  I  perceived,  was  to  perpe- 
tuate the  memory  of  an  uncle,  the  father  of 
one  present.  I  found  her  with  her  eye 
fixed  upon  the  marble,  and  immediately, 
as  if  a  thought,  replete  with  sorrow  and 
distress,  had  shot  across  her  mind,  she 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  gave  vent 
to  feelings  which  they  only  can  fed  who 
have  beep  placed  in  a  similar  situation. — 
Filial  tenderness  roamed  over  years  now 
numbered  with  the  past ;  years  when  youth, 
unknown  to  care,  saw  in  parental  fondness, 
an  assisting,  fostering  friend;  when  filial 
and  parental  feeling,  formed  by  sympathy, 
offered  up,  in  happy  union,  its  devotional 
exercise  to  the  throne  of  Grace.  She  had 
only  thought  of  the  past,  and  of  the  pre- 
sent; for  when  she  thought  of  that  future 
day  towards  which  religion  looks  with 
smiling  transport,  and  remembered  the  re-  j 
ward  promised  to  virtue,  she  turned  her 
head,  and  wiped  from  her  cheek  the  fall- 
ing tear.  Thus  the  reflection  of  the  future 
dried  the  tear  which  the  consideration  of 
the  past  had  wrung.  She  gathered  some 
of  the  evergreen  which  grew  ou  her  pa- 
rent's grave,  and  prayed  that  ever  green 
and  blooming  mighj  be  the  crown  which 
was  to  grace  a  parent's  brow. 

How  sad  soever  may  have  been  the  im- 
|  pression,  which  the  entrance  into  a  yard, 
the  receptacle  of  the  dead,  bad  made,  we 
j  left  it  with  feelings  which  bade  us  rejoice, 
that  those  now  sleeping  beneath  the  cold 
clay,  will  ere  long  be  numbered  with  the 
just  above. 

How  dismal,  and  doubly  distressing, 
i  must  be  the  sensations  of  that  being,  to 
whom  no  prospects  of  futurity  can  afford 
the  slightest  alley  iatiou  to  the  sorrows 
which  flow  spontaneous  from  the  breast  of 
|  every  man  whose  heart  feels  the  least  glow 
of  sensibility  and  feeling,  who  thinks  that 


Ail  mandate  which  has  subjected  every  liv-lj  with  the  body  ceases  to  exist  the  soul,  that  ja  pleasure — not  that  transitory  and  short* 


the  body,  now  mouldering  and  uniting  with 
its  parent  earth,  is  there  doomed  to  remain 
in  tbrgetfulness  and  decay,  never  to  be  re- 
vived, never  to  be  sensible  and  alive  to 
those  pure  enjoyments,  which  the  believing 
Christian  fondly  expects  to  experience,  and 
of  which  he  has  here  frequently  a  foretaste. 
Let  Mm  visit  the  grave  of  a  departed  pa- 
rent, of  a  dear,  load  relative,  or  of  a  sin- 
cerely affectionate  friend.  He  will  shed 
the  tributary  tear  of  regret ;  he  will  be 
borne  on  the  wings  of  fancy  and  sad  re- 
membrance, back  to  those  scenes  of  plea- 
sure, which,  with  him,  he  had  enjoyed  ; 
memory  will  trace  the  path  of  former  years, 
and  bring  fresh  to  his  embittered  mind 
thoae  hours  of  happiness  they  have  afford- 
ed. His  opinions  will  induce  him  to  sup- 
pose that  such  as  he  has  just  contemplated, 
are  the  purest  joys  allotted  to  roan's  ex- 
istence. If  he  feel  (and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, feel  he  must,  for  it  is  nature's 
mandate,  and  nature  must  be  heard)  if  he 
feels  that  pang  of  sorrow  which  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  past  produces,  he  will  most  pro- 
bably look  to  the  present,  and  endeavour 
to  drown  all  sorrow  in  the  sea  of  present 
enjoyment.  But  the  present,  still,  is  not 
perfectly  happy.  It  cannot  dimpate  the 
gloom*  They  are  cares  so  deeply  en* 
graven  on  the  tablet  of  the  memory,  that 
reflection  of  present  gratification  cannot 
obliterate  them.  He  cast  a  longing — yea, 
a  lingering  look  towards  futurity.  Ah !  a 
scene,  dark  and  dismal  presents  itself;  "  a 
few  frail,  tottering  steps,  and  I  shall  be 
numbered  with  those  I  now  myself  do 
mourn ;"  and,  notwithstanding  the  opinions 
that  he  shall  never  see  them  more,  he  in- 
wardly is  induced  to  hope  that  futurity  will 
unveil  pleasures  which  he  never  could,  or 
rather,  which  he  never  would  persuade  him- 
self were  in  reserve.  But  if  this  even  faint 
alleviation  is  denied  him ;  if  his  conviction 
is  so  strong,  that  Hppe  lends  not  her  feeble 
ray  to  guide  his  troubled  mind  to  the  haven 
of  repose,  he  will  have  his  brow  overcast 
with  sorrow  and  disappointment.  Bitter- 
ness and  anguish  will  leave  their  consum- 
ing dart  quivering  in  his  desponding  breast. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  believer  in  the 
Christian  dispensation,  although  for  the 
moment  he  yields  to  the  impulse  of  sad- 
ness at  the  decree  of  former  fate,  still  finds 
a  consolatory  balm  in  the  prospect  held 
forth  by  futurity,  wbfcn,as  he  trusts,  family, 
relatives,  and  friends,  shall  unitedly  enjoy 
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lived  pleasure,  extracted  from  the  ilia  of 
time,  but  a  happiness  pure  and  enlarged, 
unmixed  and  free  from  those  cares,  anxie- 
ties, and  paios  which  ever  in  some  degree 
attend  on  what  we  call  the  enjoyment  of 
life. 

AUGUSTUS. 


FOB   TUB   LADIES7  LITERARY   CABINET. 

A  PARISIAN  STORY. 

It  is  easy  to  suppose  that  a  young  per* 
son  may  live  without  a  lover;  but  how 
shall  the  married  woman  dispense  with  t(je 
consolations  of  a  friend?  How  often  a 
wife,  oppressed  with  ennui,  feels  twenty 
wants,  twenty  desires,  of  which  the  dear 
husband  has  scarcely  the  will  to  satisfy  a 
single  one  ?  A  husband  was  never  known 
to  blush  at  his  culpable  avarice,  while  that 
vice  would  cover  the  lover  with  irrevocable 
ridicule.  Can  we  then  be,  after  this,  asto- 
nished, if  so  many  wives  thank  heaveu  for 
the  facility  with  which  so  many  lovers  cede 
to  the  power  of  their  charms  ? 

Among  the  crowd  of  wives,  weary  of 
their  disconsolate  state,  the  lovely  Baro- 
ness de  G occupied  the  most  distin- 
guished rank.  Her  husband,  sensible,  ten- 
der and  assiduous,  when  rittt  abstracted  by 
the  cares  of  business,  overwhelmed  her  with 
barren  favours,  for  he  spitefully  and  inflexi- 
bly followed  principles  of  the  most  rigid 
and  grievous  economy,  in  the  government 
of  his  household.  Neither  blandishments, 
caresses,  prayers,  nor  tears,  had  ever,  in 
any  instance,  won  him  to  the  determination 
of  ruining  himself  to  please  his  dearer  half. 
He  certainly  was  by  no  means  ignorant, 
that  a  wife  is  a  goddess,  to  be  fervently 
adored  by  the  happy  mortal  whom  she 
honours  with  the  name  of  spouse ;  yet  he 
impiously  smiled  at  her  divine  titles,  when 
the  goddess  wished  to  exact  from  him  un- 
reasonable sacrifices,  as  proofs  of  the  excess 
of  his  devotion. 

How  strikingly  did  the  noble  manners  of 
M.  Lebei,  the  banker,  contrast  with  this 
conjugal  meanness !  He  never  looked 
upon  the  beautiful  eyes  of  the  Baroness, 
but  to  guess  if  it  were  a  new  cash  mire  dress, 
or  a  robe  of  mechltn  point,  or  a  gold  chain, 
or  an  aigrette  of  diamonds,  or  a  pair  of 
ear-drops,  or  a  brilliant  for  her  finger,  or  a 
pair  of  bracelets,  which  might  please  her 
at  the  moment;  every  wish  was  disclosed 
to  this  accomplished  servant  of  her  orders, 
which  were  always  instantly  executed 


Unfortunately,  the  Baron  joined  to  his 
other  ridiculous  whims,  the  singular  ca- 
price of  pretending  that  bis  friends  should 
preserve  towards  his  wife,  rules  of  parsi- 
mony, still  more  severe  than  those  he  ob- 
served himself;  and  any  other  than  a  very 
near  relatiou  or  a  senior  of  fourscore,  who 
would  present  her  with  an  object  of  value, 
might  count  on  receiving  in  return  the 
blackest  ingratitude  from  tbe  husband,  who 
did  not  in  the  least  fear  the  stigma  of  jea- 
lousy. 

The  situation  of  M.  Lebel,  at  times  was 
very  constrained;  for  he  had  no  preten- 
sions to  relationship,  and  the  entire  half  of 
a  century  separated  him  from  the  privi- 
leged age  of  fourscore.  What,  then,  must 
have  been  his  embarrassment,  when  one 
day  he  read  in  the  speaking  eyes  of  the 
Baroness,  her  extreme  distress,  at  being 
obliged  to  refuse  the  purchase  of  some 
pearls,  just  offered  by  a  Jew  pedlar !  He 
was,  however,  soon  consoled  on  hearing 
the  lady  whisper  the  Israelite,  to  return  the 
next  day,  when  she  would  give  him,  after 
showing  them  to  her  husband,  either  the 
pearls,  or  the  price  he  asked. 

u  What  is  your  opinion  of  these  pearls  ?" 
said  the  Baroness  to  the  banker  after  the 
Jew  had  gone.  * 

"  I  never  recollect  having  seen  hand- 
somer," he  replied.  u  This,  for  sure  I 
know,  that  the  necklace,  which  at  the  last 
ball,  drew  the  attention  of  all  the  company, 
on  the  wife  of  the  master  of  ceremonies, 
was  not  worth  the  half  of  the  one  in  my 
hand,  and  I  can't  think  how  the  Jew  can 
give  them  for  $2700.  Candidly,  sir,  pearls 
bewitch  me,  they  have  such  a  touching  re- 
semblance to  tears  !  Indeed,  I  could  almost 
fall  in  love  with  my  husband,  if  he  would 
but  present  them  to  mel"  "  To  save  you 
from  a  weakness,  which  might  render  ridi- 
culous the  finest  woman  in  Paris,  I  would 
rather  buy  all  tbe  pearls  of  all  the  Jews 
and  Christians  of  the  Empire !  But  you 
know  as  well  as  I,  that  the  Baron  is  liable 
to  fits  of  ill- humour,  in  which  he  considers 
my  friendship  for  you,  in  such  an  unfair 
light,  that  I  fear  this  necklace  would  but 
ill  contribute  to  remove  his  prejudices." 

"  I  think  as  you  do,  but  I  should  despise 
myself  as  unworthy  to  wear  pearls,  if  I  had 
not  the  spirit  to  obtain  them  in  spite  of  his 
jealousy.  My  husband,  himself,  shall  buy 
them  for  me,  it  will  only  cost  you  $1800, 
which  I  permit  you  to  advance  for  me." 

Tbe  bankter  was-  a  man  of  tbe  world, 


and  in  love;  so  he  tenderly  kissed  her 
hand,  thanked  her  for  this  special  mark  of 
the  trust  she  reposed  in  him,  and  hastened 
after  the  Jew  to  give  him  the  necessary  in- 
structions. 

The  Jew  soon  insinuated  himself  to  the 
presence  of  the  Baron."  Pardon  me,  if  I 
trouble  you,  sir,  I  could  not  pass  your  ho- 
tel without  having  the  honour  of  showing 
a  quantity  of  things  I  have  just  received ; 
handsome  snuff-boxes,  musical  watches, 
rings,  and  bracelets  for  my  lady." 
,  "  She  has  more  trinkets  than  she  wants ; 
I  am  busy ;  I  do  not  wish  to  lose  my  time." 
"  Ah  !  M.  le  Baron  is  Such  a  connoisseur ! 
you  will  be  enchanted  for  a  certainty;" 
and,  without  being  alarmed  at  the  gloomy 
brow  of  the  Baron,  the  intrepid  Jew  began 
to  spread  the  contents  of  his  pack  upon  the 
desk.  "  Just  look,  if  you  please,"  con- 
tinued he,  opening  his  boxes  one  after  the 
other.  "  What  are  you  doing  ?  Have  I 
not  told  you  that  time  is  precious  ?" 

"  Oh !  I  am  not  in  a  hurry,"  replied  the 
Jew,  a  "  livelihood  is  tbe  needful.  Times 
are  hard,  and  people  of  taste  are  rare.  We 
can  only  sell  to  connoisseurs  and  their  ladies^ 
who  love  and  protect  the  fine  arts !  Admire 
the  richness  of  this  gold !  Can  you  see  the 
exquisite  finish  of  this  enchasing,  without 
being  seized  with  desire  ?  And  those  dia- 
monds !  what  water !  And  the  merchant 
who  offers  them,  is  he  not  Jeremiah  Little- 
gain,  known  through  the  whole  city  for  his 
moderate  prices  ?  Is  madam  at  home  ?" 
The  impenetrable  Baron  declared  without 
even  raising  his  eyeaf  that  he  would  buy 
nothing.  "  I  warrant  I  shall  soften  you  ; 
here,  you  will  buy  these  pearls ;"  said  he, 
opening  the  casket  already  mentioned. 

"  What  man,  at  the  sight  of  them,  would 
not  willingly  divest  himself  of  a  few  mise- 
rable ruleaus  of  gold  !  gold  is  every  where, 
but  these  pearls  are  unique,  and  Queen  She* 
ba  would  have  worn  them  with  pride,  when 
she  visited  King  Solomon.  It  was  by  par- 
ticular consideration  that  I  made  it  my  bu- 
siness to  offer  them  to  you  first.  M.  le 
Baron  is  so  kind,  and  my  lady  is  so  amia- 
ble !  It  were  truly  a  pity  that  so  rare  a 
jewel  should  fall  into  profane  hands.  May 
I  lose  my  name  if  it  be  not  worth  #3600, 
among  brothers,  and  I  give  it  to  you  for— 
but  fix  the  price  yourself." 

[To  be  continued.] 


Religion  is  a  jewel  that  can  render  old 
age  tolerable,  or  death  acceptable. 
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ANECDOTES. 
High  tenet  of  honour  in  a  Peon,  or 
East-India  soldier.— An  Englishman, once 
on  a  hunting  party,  had  struck  a  Peon  for 
having  let  loose,  at  an  improper  time,  a 
gray-hound.  The  Peon  happened  to  be  a 
Rajah-pout,  which  is  the  highest  tribe  of 
Hindoo  soldiers.  On  receiving  the  blow, 
lie  started  back  with  an  appearance  of  hor- 
ror and  amazement,  and  drew  his  poniard. 
But  again  composing  himself,  and  looking 
steadfastly  at  his  master,  he  said,  "I  ara 
your  servant,  and  have  long  eat  your  rice;" 
and  having  pronounced  this,  he  plunged 
the  dagger  into  his  own  bosom.  In  those 
few  words  the  poor  man  pathetically  ex- 
pressed— "  The  arm  that  has  been  nour- 
ished by  you  shall  not  take  away  your  life, 
but  in  sparing  yours,  I  must  give  up  my 
own,  as  I  cannot  survive  my  dishonour." 

George  II.  had  good  intelligence  from 
the  continent,  and  sometimes  used  to  sur- 
prise his  ministers  with  information  which 
they  had  not.  He  one  day  asked  Lord  Hoi- 
dernesse,  who  was  then  secretary  of  state, 
where  the  pretender  was? — *  upon  my 
word,  Sire,  I  don't  exactly  know ;  I  should 
suppose  somewhere  in  Italy ;  but  III  con- 
sult my  last  despatches."—"  Poh,  pob, 
man,  don't  trouble  your  head  about  your 
last  despatches,  I'll  tell  yon  where  he  is— 
He  is  now  a*  No.  — ,  in  the  Strand,  and 
was  last  night  at  Lady  — *'s  rout ;  what 
shall  we  do  with  ham  ?"  Lord  Holder- 
nesse,  surprised  at  this  account,  proposed 
calling  a  council.  Here  the  King  inter- 
rupted him  by  saying,  «  No,  no,  we  s^all 
manage  this  business  without  a  council; 
let  him  stay  where  he  is  at  present,  and 
when  the  poor  man  fans  amused  himself 
with  looking  about  London,  he  will  go 
home  again."  .  The  fact  turned  out  exactly 
as  the  King  aatd. 

An  Idiot.— A  dull  preacher  in  a  country 
village  church,  who  had  a  happy  faculty  of 
lulling  his  hearers  to  sleep,  by  his  monoto- 
nous and  musical  voice,  was  addressing  hfe 
congregation,  on  a  warm  summer's  day, 
with  his  accustomed  spirit,  and  as  osuaj, 
in  a  short  time,  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing them  droop  one~by  one  into  their  de- 
votional slumbers,  so  that  J>y  the  time  he 
got  half  through  with  his  sermon,  they  were 
ail  comfortably  at  rest,  save  one  idiot,  who 
stood  leaning  against  one  of  the  pillars  sup- 
porting the  gallery,  listening  with  great  at- 


tention to  his  precepts  and  admonitions. — 
The  preacher,  at  length,  getting  out  of  all 
patience  with  his  auditors  for  their  stupidi- 
ty, vociferated,  with  great  animation,  "  a'nt 
you  ashamed  of  yourselves,  my  hearers!" 
the  congregation,  surprised  at  hearing  so 
many  words  of  a  sentence  uttered  by  their 
worthy  pastor,  immediately  aroused  them- 
selves, and  with  great  anxiety  looked  round 
for  the  cause  of  so  great  a  noise — be  con- 
tinued, "  a'nt  you  ashamed  of  yourselves, 
my  hearers,  to  be  asleep,  while  I  am  preach- 
ing the  word  of  God  ?  look  at  that  poor 
idiot  how  attentively  he  listens ;"  u  yes," 
said  the  idiot,  *  if  I  was  not  an  idiot,  I 
should  be  asleep  likewise." 

During  the  course  of  the  mock  trial  of 
that  well-intentioned  and  excellent  prince 
Louis  XVI.  many  absurd  and  impertinent 
questions  were  put  to  him;  amongst  the 
rest,  he  was  asked  by  one  of  bis  unfeeling 
judges,,  what  he  had  done  with  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  (a  few  thousand  pounds)  of 
which  he  was  known  to  have  been  lately 
in  possession.  The  king  slopped  a  few 
moments,  and,  with  bis  eyes  suffused  in 
tears,  replied  in  a  faint  tone  of  voice— 
"  J'amais  a  faire  des  heureux  !"  "  /  had 
a  pleasure  in  alleviating  #e  distresses  of 
others!" 

When  the  late  Earl  Howe,  who  was 
very  remarkable  for  his  presence  of  mind, 
was  captain  of  the  Magnanime,  during  a 
cruise  on  the  coast  of  France,  a  heavy  gale 
of  wiud  obliged  him  to  anchor.  It  was  on 
a  lee-shore,  and  the  night  was  extremely 
dark  and  tempestuous.  After  every  thing 
had  been  made  snug,  the  ship  rode  with 
two  anchors  a-head,  depending  entirely  on 
her  ground  tackle* 

Captain  Howe*  at  this  time,  was  laid  up 
with  the  gout,  and  was  reading  in  his  cabin, 
when,  on  a  sudden,  the  lieutenant  of  the 
watch  came  in,  with  a  countenance  full  of 
wo,  and  said,  he  was  sorry  to  inform  him 
that  the  anchors  came  home.  "  They  are 
much  in  the  right  of  it,"  coolly  replied  cap- 
tain Howe,  "  I  don't  know  who  could  stay 
out  in  such  a  night  as  this." 

At  the  close  of  the  American  war,  as  a 
noble  lord  of  high  naval  character  was  re- 
turning home  to  his  family,  after  various 
escapes  from  danger,  he  was  detained  at 
Holyhead  by  contrary  winds.  Beading  in 
|  a  summer-house,  he  heard  the  well-known 


sound  of  bullets  whistling  near  him  :  he 
looked  about,  and  found  that  two-balls  had 
just  passed  through  the  door  close  beside 
him;  he  looked  out  of  the  window,  and 
saw  two  gentlemen  who  were  just  charg- 
ing their  pistols  again  ;  and,  as  he  guessed 
that  they  had  been  shooting  at  a  mark  upon 
the  door,  he  rushed  out,  and  very  civilly 
remonstrated  with  them  on  firing  at  the 
door  of  a  house,  without  having  previously 
examined  whether  anyone  was  within-side. 
One  of  them  immediately  answered,  in  a 
tone  which  proclaimed  at  once  his  disposi- 
tion and  bis  country, u  Sir,  I  did  not  know 
you  were  there,  and  I  do  not  know  who 
you  are ;  but  if  I  have  given  you  offence,  I 
am  willing/'  said  he,  holding  out  the  ready 
charged  pistols,  "  to  give  yon  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a  genthman+-\ike  your  choice." 

With  his  usual  presence  of  mind,  the 
noble  lord  seized  hold  of  both  the  pistols, 
and  said  to  his  astonished  countryman, 
"  Do  me  the  justice,  Sir,  just  to  step  into 
that  summer-house,  shut  the  door,  and  let 
me  have  two  shots  at  you,  then  we  shall  be 
upou  equal  terms,  and  I  shall  be  quite  at 
your  service  to  give  or  receive  the  satis- 
faction of  a  gentleman." 

There  was  an  air  of  drollery  and  supe- 
riority in  his  manner,  which  at  once  struck 
and  pleased  the  Hibernian.  «  Upon  my 
conscience,  Sir,  I  believe  you  are  an  honest 
fellow,"  said  he,  looking  upon  him  earnest- 
ly in  the  face, "  and  I've  a  great  mind  to 
shake  hands  with  you— Will  you  only  just 
tell  me  who  you  ane?" 

The  nobleman  told  his  name — a  name 
dear  to  every  Briton  and  every  Irishman I 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  and  that's  what  no 
man  ever  accused  me  of  doing  before,'9 
cried  the  Hibernian,  "  and  had  I  known 
who  you  were,  I  would  as  soon  have  shot 
my  own  soul  as  have  fired  through  the  door ! 
But  how  could  I  tell  who  was  within-side?" 
"  That  is  the  very  thing  of  which  I  com* 
plain,"  said  his  lordship.  His  opponent 
admitted  the  justice  of  the  complaint,  as 
soon  as  he  understood  it,  and  he  promised 
never  more  to  be  guilty  of  such  a  practical 
bull. 

The  Athenians  being  at  war  with  Philip, 
king  of  Macedon,  one  day  intercepted  a  let- 
ter which  he  had  written  to  Olympia  his 
wife.  They  sent  it  back  to  him  unopened, 
that  they  might  not  be  obliged  to  read  it  in 
public,  saying,  their  laws  forbade  them  to 
betray  a  secret. 
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POETRY. 


FOR  TIIE  LADIES'  LITERART  CABINET. 

THE  FLOWER. 

Beneath  a  brier  in  early  May, 

One  only  blue-bell  grew ;  ' 

*  Around  it  still  the  white  snow  lay,  «, 

The  wind  still  coldly  blew  ! 
The  white  snow  drifted  more  and  more, 

And  fiercer  blew  the  wind ; 
Till7  by  a  death-shroud  cover'd  o'er, 

Unseen,  that  sweet  (fewer  died !  f 

Low  bent  that  brier— olxe  wind  so  mild 

Its  broken  murmurs  gave— 
A  mother  o'er  her  first-born  child 

Wrapt  in  its  Uttle  grave ! 
The  melted  snow,  slow  dropping  fell— 

A  mother's  tears  thus  fall. 
That  brier  stood  in  a  lonely  dell ; 

Her  grief  retires  from  all ! 

Sweet  flower !  sweet  nursling  of  the  Spring ! 

Mid  scenes  uncertain  torn ; 
No  bee  had  wooed  on  sumrjr  wing— 

And  all  thy  blooms  are  shorn. 
Oh  !  emblem  of  the  child  of  song ! 

Thou  tender,  harmless  flower ! 
J/ike  thee,  he  breathes  his  sweets  along ; 

Like  thee,  lives  out  his  hour  I 

Meek  emblem  of  the  gentle  maid, 
"In  lone  contentment  fair, 

Tin,  by  false  Fashion's  arts  betray'd* 
She  fades  in  foreign  air  ; 

Or,  by  cold  friends,  constrain'd  to  wed 
The  wretch  her  heart  denies  ; 

Awhile  she  feebly  lifts  her  head- 
Then  sinks,  and,  smiling,  dies ! 

S.  of  New-Jer«ey. 
Jan.  1st,  1821. 

FOR  TBS  LADIES*  LITERARY  CABINET. 


TO  M.  Y.  S. 

When  genius,  talents  ,J tiding  bend 
Beneath  low  f oily* 8  worthless  sneer, 

We  fear  the  reign  of  truth  will  end, 
And  anguish  mingles  with  our  fear. 

Yet,  no '.—the  Sensitive's  soft  leaf 
Shrinks  from  the  touch  with  seeming  pain, 

Yet  the  contraction  is  but  brief, 
It  shrinks  but  to  unfold  again. 

What,  though  the  unfeeling  hand  of  pride, 

From  honour's  brow  the  wreath  may  tear, 
The  hand  of  taste,  with  truth  to  guide, 
Shall  place  a  brighter  cbaplet  there. 

HARRIET. 
Jan.  9ft,  1820. 

Th*  following  Address,  delivered  on  Monday  evening 
'<**>  at  the  City-Hotel,  introductory  to  the  Charitable 
Concert,  is  from  the  pen  of  Moses  Y.  Scott. 

There's  an  isle  in  the  west  that  is  beauteous  and  bright, 
Though  the  dark  waves  of  ocean  encircle  it  round ; 

Its  fruits  and  it*  flowers  breathe  an  air  of  delight, 
Yet  scarce  in  its  dews  can  a  footstep  he  found> 


All  lovely  and  lone  docs  it  smile  on  the  eye, 
And  thus,  I  bethought  me,  when  lately  I  view'd  it, 

That  for  Charity's  seat,  it  was  mark  d  by  the  sky, 
Which,   indulgent,  with  roses   and    myrtle  bad 
strew'd  it. 

And  sure  'lis  a  home  for  that  spirit  design' d, 
Like  her  dwelling,  e'en  here,  bad  her  favourites 
found  it; 
Like  the  scene  which,  though  lonely,  is  pure  and  re- 
fin  'di 
With  the  world,  like  a  dark-rolling  ocean  around  it 

Oh  *  too  small  is  the  spot  that's  allotted  her  here, 
And  too  few  are  the  hearts  for  her  service  decreed. 

I've  seen  one  poor  hand  wipe  away  sorrow's  tear, 
While  ten  raised  the  finger  of  scorn  at  the  deed. 

But  blest  be  the  few  !  and  as  bright  as  that  isle 
Be  the  scene  they  inhabit— as  lovely,  though  lone, 

On  the  favour'd  of  virtue,  kind  Heaven  will  smile, 
And  Summary  and  sunshine  there  only  be  known. 

And  blest  be  you  all,  who,  indulgently,  here, 
With  favour  our  humble  endeavour  regard, 

Be  it  yours  from  affliction  to  banish  the  tenr — 
And  in  Gratitude's  eye  read  your  per  feet  reward. 

TOR  THE   LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET* 

THE  SEDUCED  TO  HER  SEDUCER. 

Stay — oh,  my  Edward  !  stay,  oh  stay  ! 
Do  not  hurry  thus  away  ! 
Stay— you  can  no  longer  grieve  me  ; 
Stay — you  can  no  more  deceive  me ; 
Slay— eh,  stay ! 

Stay— a  virgin  catmot  shame  you ! 
Stay—my  parents  eaaootUaate  yoo ! 
Joy  from  tbem  has  long  departed, 
And  they  now  are  broken  hearted— 
Their  poor  child  sees  nought  but  sorrow ; 
Shame  and  grief  await  the  morrow- 
Stay— eh,  stay ! 

Stay— and  then  the  sun  will  glitter 
Shortly  on  thy  EUeo's  litter- 
Though  her  faith  has  often  chid  thee, 
Her  cold  lips  can  ne'er  forbid  thee ; 
Then  her  eye,  when  death  befriends  thee, 
Never,  never  more  offends  thee— 
Stay-<-oh,  stay ! 

Stay— thy  little  boy  encroaches 
On  thy  smile,  without  reproaches ; 
He,  so  innocent  and  free, 
When  the  grave  shall  cover  me, 
Shall  on  thy  features  fix  his  ken, 
And  thou  shall  see  thy  ERen  then- 
Stay— oh,  slay ! 

MAsttlN. 
Elkridge,  near  Baltimore,  Abe.  182©. 

FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABUTET. 

The  Birth-Day  of  Louisa  Minerva,  of  West-Point. 

HaH!  hail  to  the  mora,  which  in  brightness  arises, 
To  smile  on  the  birth  of  Louisa,  the  fair ! 

Hail !  hail  to  the  Sub,  as  in  splendour  h  rises, 
To  mingle  its  beams  with  the  "  morning  tide  air." 

This  morn  shall  be  sacred  to  virtue  and  love, 
Which  gave  to  mortality,  beauty's  sweet  flower, 

And  ever  shall  wisdom  and  genius  approve, 
This  fair  fragrant  blossom  of  Chastity's  bower. 


'  With  the  sweetest  of  perfumes,  its  bnd  is  now  opening, 
And  spreading  its  charming  luxuriance  to  view ; 

And  still  will  its  beauties  continue  unfolding, 
Far  richer  in  odour— far  brighter  in  baa. 

And,  oh !  when  the  soft  rays  of  Summer  are  fading, 

And  the  orb  of  its  glory  in  twilight  is  shrouded- 

When  the  chill  blasts  of  winter,  this  flower  invading,- 

Shall  darken  the  prospect,  till  yet  so  unclouded, 

May  virtue  still  watch  o'er  its  emblem,  in  bloom ! 

And  stay  the  rude  fiat  that  sanctions  its  doom ! 

Bot  far  be  that  winter  whose  cheerless  advances, 
Shall  wither  this  blossom  of  beauty  and  youth ! 

And  dim  be-that  orb  whose  final  beam  dances, 
Q'er  the  grave  of  such  innocence,  virtue,  and  truth! 

Grant,  heaven,  that  its  sickness,  so  pare  and  divine, 
May  crown  each  successive  bright  morn  of  itsttrtb, 

And  impart  its  perfume  to  the  sweet  nectar'd  wine, 
Which  consecrates  beauty  to  pleasure  and  mirth. 

Let's  quaff  off  the  nectar— replenish  the  bowl 

That  we  fill  to  commemorate  female  perfection  ; 
Let  it  sparkle  and  glow  wiib  the  warmth  of  the  soul, 
And  beam  with  the  lustre  of  Beauty's  reflection; 
For  sweet  as  the  goblet  that  virtues  entwine, 
With  the  wreath  which  is  gather'd  from  Venus* 
shrine. 

Then  hail  to  the  morn  which  in  brJjgklness  arisen, 
.    To  smile  on  the  birth  of  Minerva,  the  lair ! 
All  hail  to  the  sun,  as  in  splendour  it  rises, 
To  mingle  its  beams  with  «he  •^mornbgtide  air !" 
OSMOND. 

FOB  THE  LADIES'  LIT 2tvART  CASJKET. 

The  following  Hnes  were  occasioned  by  hearing  an  Bo- 
lton Harp,  jrtaying  in,  the  window  of  the  Jfaaaor'a 
room,  while  he  was  indisposed. 

What  melancholy  sounds  are  these  ? 

To  some  they  might  impart 
A  balm  their  lovelorn  wounds  to  ease. 

Bat  mine's  a  broken  heart. 

Metbinks  they  strive  with  varied  power,   • 

In  hopes  to  comfort  me : 
And  is  there  none,  who  Kfe's  last  bout 

Will  strive  to  sooth  but  thee  ? 

No  friend  to  watch  my  sickly  bed, 

Or  death 'b  approaching  steps ! 
No  head  to  holdup  aching  head, ' 

Or  wet  iny  parched  lips  ? 

Then  cease!  ye  only  serve  to  tear 
Me  taster  to  the  grave : 
'  Oh !  bring  thy  solemn  dirges  there, 
When  grass  shall  o'er  me  wave. 

And  as  thy  plaintive  notes  are  beard 

Soft  murmuring  through  the  dale ; 
Perhaps  they  may  inspire  some  bard 

To  sing  my  hapless  tale ! 

Hast  thou  e'er  seen  the  mom  smiling  calm  and  serene, 
When  the  Sun's  golden  beams  first  awaken  the 
dawn? 

Youthen  have  beheld  such  a  calsa,  traaqail  scene, 
As  smiled  in  my  breast  ere  my  woes  first  began. 


Hast  thou  heard  the  rude  winds  o'er  the  huge  i 
tains  rave, 
As  seeming  to  tear  huge  creation  apart  ? 
Or  the  loud  waves  resound  through  some  rock  afaat- 
ter'd  cate  ? 
Then  you've  witness 'd  such  tempests  at  saw  rend 
sayhear}.  H.M* 
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FOR  TBS   LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

THE  SNOW  STORM. 
Loud  the  wintry  wind  is  blowing, 

Fa*  descend  the  gathering  snows, 
Colder,  and  still  colder  growing ! 

Louder  still  the  tempest  blow*  ! 

Hark !  the  dreary  sounds  are  clearer, 

Spirit  of  the  angry  blast!  ' 
O!  thy  shrieking  voice  is  nearer; 

Whither  dost  thou  speed  so  fast  ? 

Wo  and  desolation  bringing, 
Com'st  thou  now  to  rouse  the  gale  ? 

Wide  thy  loosen 'd  whirlwinds  flinging, 
Rending  every  shivering  sail ! 

Hark !  o'er  land  and  ocean  howling, 

Horror  marks  thy  wild  career ; 
Dark,  the  lowering  storm  is  scowling ; 

Wild  thy  sweeping  tempests  veer! 

Now,  while  dreary  winter  rages, 
While  the  drifting  snows  descend, 

Who  the  widow's  wo  assuages  ? 
Who  will  be  the  orphan's  friend  ? 

Ye,  who  bask  in  ease  and  fashion, 

Rich  in  all  that  weahh  bestows, 
May  your  beans,  in  soft  compassion, 

Feet  a  fellow-being's  woes. 

Mark  yon  haggard  boy's  complexion, 

See  bin  worn  and  scant  attire, 
Oive  the  wretched  child  protection ! 

Send  his  mother  food  and/re/ 

God,  himself,  shall  reimburse  you, 
Swift  the  widow'*  prayer  shall  rise ; 

Orphan's  lips  shall  never  curse  you ; 
Voull  have  treasure  in  the  after 

CAROLINE  MATILDA. 

>0R  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

THE  KISS. 

The  kiss,  lovely  girl,  I  so  blissfully  stole 
From  lips  where  emotions  so  tenderly  shine, 

That  seem'd,  for  a  moment,  the  seat  of  a  soul, 
Which  alone— alone  finds  an  equal  in  thine  :— 

The  kiss  I  purWd  shall  through  life  be  the  same, 
It  shall  steal  o'er  my  mem'ry  and  ever  be  blest : 

Recollection  inspiring  the  vestal-like  flame, 
Afresh  with  enrapturing  glow  in  my  breast. 

That  kiss,  lovely  girl,  to  my  soul  shall  be  dear, 
When  those  I  once  loved  shall  be  buried  in  gloom ; 

It  shall  shed  animation  when  hope  speaks  despair ; 
That  kiss  shall  in  mem'ry  perpetually  bloom. 

F.  W.  R. 


TO 


#  »  »  *  * 


Calumny  afloat  on  Eagle's  wings, 
When  perching  at  my  door,  it  stings 
A  heart  that  is  moat  deeply  wounded, 
Yd  fair-fame  and  innocence  is  sounded. 

Selected  from  a  most  valuable fruynd— Trutb. 

Of  temper,  as  enrcnom'd  as  an  asp, 
Censorious,  and  every  word  a  wasp ; 
In  faithful  mrm'ryajie  records  the  crimes, 
Or  real,  or  fictitious  of  the  limes ! 
Laughs  at  the  reputations  she  has  torn, 
And  holds  them  at  arm's-length  witfc  scorn, 


Such  are  the  fruits  of  sanctimonious  pride, 
Of  malice  fed,  while  flesh  is  mortified  ; 
Take,  madam,  the  reward  of  all  your  prayers, 
Where  hermits,  and  where  Bramins  meet  with  their  s ! 
Your  portion  is  with  them— nay,  never  frown, 
But,  if  you  please,  some  fathoms  lower  down. 

Artists,  attend — your  pencils  and  your  paint 
Produce  them— take  a  chair— now  draw  a  saint; 
Oh,  sorrowful  and  sad !  the  streaming  tears 
Channel  her  cheeks— a  Niobe  ap|>ears ! 
Is  this  a  saint?  throw  tints  and  all  away- 
True  Piety,  as  cheerful  as  the  day, 
Will  weep,  indeed,  and  heave  a  pitying  groan 
For  other's  woes  but  smiles  upon  her  own . 

Yon  give  your  cheeks  a  rosy  strain, 

With  washes  die  your  hair ; 
But  paint  and  washes  both  are  vain, 

To  give  a  youthful  air. 

Those  wrinkles  mark  your  daily  toil, 

No  labour  will  efface  them, 
You  wear  a  mask  of  smoothest  oil, 

Yet  still  with  ease  we  trace  them. 

An  art  so  faultless  then  forsake, 
Which  though  you  much  excel  in, 

You  never  can  contrive  to  make 
Old  Hecuba,  young  Helen. 


Maria  dies  her  hair,  'tis  said ; 

But  'tis  a  foul  aspersion, 
She  buys  them  black,  they 

No 
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NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY,  JANUARY  13,  1621. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Stednan,  is  appointed  agent  for  the  La- 
dies' Literary  Cariret,  in  Raleigh,  (N.  C.J— 
Subscribers  in  that  place  will  please  make  immediate 
payment  to  him. 

TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Country  subscribers  are  requested,  when  they  re- 
mit money,  to  send  such  bills  as  the  exchange  offices 
will  discount.  We  are  willing  to  lose  a  reasonable 
per  centage  on  uncurrent  money,  but  to  receive  bills 
so  much  worn  as  to  be  worthless,  is  rather  unpro- 
fitable. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

5.  of  Mho-  York  is  received,  and  will  appear  shortly. 

To  Miss  M.  M.  W.  is  inadmissablc. 

Several  other  communications  have  been  received, 
but  loo  lmje  for  this  weeks  paper. 

It  will  not  be  amiss,  perhaps,  to  mention,  that  our 
poetic  department,  always  closes  on  Tuesday ;  so  that 
any  thing  received  after  that  time,  must  necessarily 
with  some  delay. 


Melancfioiy  Ascidatt.—Mr.  Elisba  Howe,  Agent  of 
the  Hope  Cotton  Manufacturing  Company,  on  Thurs- 
day last  fell  through  a  scuttle  in  a  store  at  Providence, 
by  which  he  was  so  injured,  that  he  expired  in  a  few 


The  great  Cotton  Manufactory  at  Wahham,  Mass 
it  is  said,  consumes  about  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  Cotton  annually,  and  keeps  nearly  200 
looms,  moved  by  water,  in  comtant  operation. 


Ohk>.—\  disease  of  singular  character  prevails  on 
the  heads  of  rivers  in  Ohio.  It  is  called  sick  stomach, 
and  is  supposed  to  originate  in  some  poison  first  com- 
municated to  bogs,  cows,  &c.  whose  flesh,  butter,  or 
milk,  produces  a  fatal  disease  in  the  human  system. 

Governor  Brown,  of  Ohio,  states  that  the  amount 
of  grain  annually  raised  in  that  state  is  45,008,000 
bushel.    The  number  of  mil  it  a,  86,000. 

Liberal  Procedure.— Mr.  T.  H.  Carroll,  of  Annapo- 
lis, the  "  son  of  an  ancient  and  wealthy  family"  po»- 
seated,  by  inheritance,  several  valuable  servants,  es- 
timated at  eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars.  On  coming 
of  ago,  his  first  legal  act  was  to  emancipate  them  all. 

[Bo*.  Pat. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  the  d*eJling-boose  of 
Mr.  Scudder  Hart,  near  Pennington,  in  this  county, 
look  fire  one  day  this  week,  while  he  and  bis  wile 
were  attending  a  funeral,  and  was  entirely  destroyed. 
The  furniture,  provisions,  fee.  in  the  lower  story,  were 
principally  rescued  from  the  flames.  We  hare  not 
learnt  how  the  fire  originated.        [  T.  True  Jhxr. 

The  folowing  occurrence  took  place  at  Rush,  on  the 
18th  ult  —Barney  Daley,  a  transient  person,  cut  bis 
throat  in  a  shocking  manner,  with  a  broad-axe,  with 
a  design  of  ending  bis  existence-  He  cut  the  wind- 
pipe nearly  oft  Surgical  aid  was  administered,  dm 
with  little  hope  of  his  recovery. 

iCcenandai^va  Pat. 


MARRIED, 

On  Saturday  evening  last,  by  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Brient 
nail,  Mr.  Isaac  Gulick,  to  Mia  Melissen  Ca/Jbreath, 
all  of  this  city. 

Same  evening  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spicer,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Hart,  to  Miss  Sarah  Ann  Copp,  daughter 
of  the  late  Capt.  Copp,  all  of  this  city. 

On  Tuesday  evening  last,  by  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Mason, 
John  L.  Mason,  Esq.  to  Miss  Amelia  Murray,  daugh- 
ter of  John  B.  Murray,  Esq. 

On  Monday  last,  at  Philadelphia,  Capt.  Alexander 
James  Dallas,  of  tbe  United  Slates  Navy,  to  Miss 
Henrietta  Meade,  daughter  of  Richard  Meade,  Esq. 
of  that  city. 

Near  Baltimore,  John  Malton,  to  Miss  Mary  Ne- 
vill — and  at  10  o'clock  in  the  evening,  after  his  mar- 
riage, Mr.  M.  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  in  two 
days  died. 

At  Sag-Harbour,  Benjamin  Huntting,  to  Miss 
Mary  R.  Howell,  daughter  of  Mr.  Silas  Howell.— lu 
Bridgehampton,  Mr.  William  Corwithe,  job.  to  Miss 
Hannah  HaJsey— At  Riverhend,  Dr.  Joshua  Fan- 
ning, to  Miss  Elma  Tuthill. 


DIED, 

Onf*  Monday  evening  last,  of  a  lingering  illness,  Mr. 
Benjamia  Franklin  Mumford,  in  the  23d  year  of  his 
age,  son  of  Gordon  S.  Mumford,  Esq. 

Monday  Morning  last,  after  a  lingering  illness, 
Capt.  Mark  Lynch,  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age. 

Oo  Tuesday  afternoon,  Caleb  Johnston,  aged  14 
years,  son  of  Doctor  Robert  Johnston. 
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WIELAND; 

OR  THE  TRANSFORMATION. 

An  American  Tale. 

BY  CHARLES  BBOCKDEN  BROWff. 

(  Continued  from  page  75.) 

CHAPTER  IX. 

My  brother  had  received  a  new  book 
from  Germany.  It  was  a  tragedy,  and  the 
first  attempt  of  a  Saxon  poet,  of  whom  my 
brother  had  been  taught  to  entertain  the 
highest  expectations.  Hie  exploits  of  fcis- 
ca,  the  Bohemian  hero,  were  woven  into  a 
dramatic  series  and  connexion.  Accord- 
ing to  German  custom,  it  was  minute  and 
diffuse,  and  dictated  by  an  adventurous  and 
lawless  fancy.  It  was  a  chain  of  audacious 
acts,  and  unheard-of  disasters.  The  moat- 
ed fortress,  and  the  thicket ;  the  ambush 
and  the  battle;  and  the  conflict  of  head- 
long passions,  were  portrayed  in  wild 
numbers,  and  with  terrific  energy.  An  af- 
ternoon was  sat  apart  to  rehearse  tM»  per- 
formance. The  kngavge  was  familia*uo 
all  of  us  but  Carwin,  whose  company,  there- 
foie,  was  tacitly  dispensed  with. 

The  morning  previous  to  this  intended 
rehearsal,  I  spent  at  home.  My  mind  was 
occupied  with  reflections  relative  to  my 
own  situation.  The  sentiment  which  lived 
with  chief  energy  in  my  heart,  was  conect- 
ed  with  the  image  of  Pleyel.  In  the  midst 
of  my  anguish,  I  had  not  been  destitue  of 
consolation.  His  late  deportment  had 
given  spring  to  my  hopes.  Was  not  the 
hour  at  hand,  which  should  render  the  the 
happiest  of  human  creatures?  He  sus- 
pected that  I  looked  with  favourable  eyes 
upon  Carwin.  Hence  arose  disquietudes, 
w  hich  he  struggled  in  vain  to  conceal  He 
loved  me,  but  wis  hopeless  that  his  low 
would  be  compensated.  Is  it  not  time, 
said  I,  to  rectify  this  error?  But  by  what 
means  is  this  to  be  effected  ?  It  can  only 
be  done  by  a  change  of  deportment  in  me; 
but  how  must  I  demean  myself  for  this 
purpose  ? 

I  must  not  speak.  Neither  eyes,  nor 
Hps,  must  impart  the  information.  He 
must  not  be  assured  that  my  heart  is  his, 
previous  to  the  tender  of  h»  own ;  but  he 


must  be  convinced  that  it  has  not  been 
given  to  another ;  he  must  be  supplied  with 
space  whereon  to  build  a  doubt  as  to  the 
true  state  of  my  affections;  he  must  be 
prompted  to  avow  himself.  The  line  of 
delicate  propriety ;  how  hard  it  is,  not  to 
fall  short,  and  not  to  overleap  it  \ 

This  afternoon  we  shall  meet  at  the  tem- 
ple. We  shall  not  separate  till  late.  It 
will  be  his  province  to  accompany  me 
home.  The  airy  expanse  is  without  a 
speck.  This  breeze  is  usually  stedfast, 
and  its  promise  of  a  bland  and  cloudless 
evening,  may  be  trusted.  The  moon  will 
rise  at  eleven,  and  at  that  hour,  wc  shall 
wind  along  this  bank.  Possibly  that  hour 
may  decide  my  fate.  If  suitable  encourage- 
ment be  given,  Pleyel  will  reveal  his  soul 
to  me  ;  and  I,  ere  I  reach  this  threshold, 
will  be  made  the  happiest  of  beings.  And 
is  this  good  to  be  mine  ?  Add  wings  to 
thy  speed,  sweet  evening ;  and  thou,  moon, 
I  charge  thee,  shroud  thy  beams  at  the  mo- 
ment wlien  my  Pleyel  whispers  love.  I 
would  not  for  the  world,  that  the  burning 
blushes,  and  the  luotsitiAffraptara  of  that 
moment,  should  be  visible. 

But  what  encouragement  is  wanting  ?  I 
must  be  regardful  of  insurmountable  limits. 
Yet  when  minds  are  imbued  with  a  genuine 
sympathy,  are  not  words  and  looks  super- 
fluous ?  Are  r.ot  motion  and  touch  suffi- 
cient to  impart  feelings  such  as  mine  ?  'Has 
he  not  eyed  me  at  moments,  when  the  pres- 
sure of  his  hand  has  thrown  me  into  tumults, 
and  was  it  possible  that  he  mistook  the  im- 
petuosities of  love,  for  the  eloquence  of  in- 
dignation ? 

But  the  hastening  evening  will  decide. 
Would  it  were  come !  And  yet  I  shudder 
at  its  near  approach.  An  interview  that 
must  thus  terminate,  is  surely  to  be  wished 
for  by  me;  and  yet  it  is  not  without  its  ter- 
rors. Would  to  heaven  it  were  come  and 
gone ! 

I  feel  no  reluctance,  my  friends,  to  be 
thus  explicit.  Time  was,  when  these  emo- 
tions would  be  hidden  with  immeasurable 
solicitude,  from  every  human  eye.  Alas  ! 
these  airy  and  fleeting  impulses  of  shame 
are  gone.  My  scruples  were  preposterous 
and  criminal.  They  are  bred  in  all  hearts, 
by  a  perverse  and  vicious  education,  and 


they  would  still  have  maintained  their  place 
in  my  heart,  lrad  not  my  portion  been  set 
in  misery.  My  errors  have  taught  me  thus 
much  wisdom ;  that  those  sentiments  which 
we  ought  not  to  disclose,  it  is  criminal  to 
harbour.  % 

It  was  proposed  to  begin  the  rehearsal  at 
four  o'clock ;  I  counted  the  minutes  as  they 
passed ;  their  flight  was  at  once  too  rapid 
and  too  slow ;  my  sensations  were  of  an 
excruciating  kind ;  I  could  taste  no  food, 
nor  apply  to  any  task,  nor  enjoy  a  mo- 
ment's repose:  when  the  hour  arrived,  I 
hastened  to  my  brother's. 

Pleyel  was  not  there.  He  had  not  yet 
come.  On  ordinary  occasions,  he -.was 
eminent  for  punctuality.  He  had  testified, 
great  eagerness  to  share  in  the  pleasures  of 
this  rehearsal.  He  was  to  divide  the  task 
with  my  brother,  and,  in  tasks  like  these, 
he  always  engaged  wkh  peculiar  zeal. — 
His  elocution  was  less  s*|eet  than  sonorous.; 
and, therefore,  better  adapted  than  the  mel- 
lifluences of  hi*  fftod,  to  the  outrageous 
vehemence  of  this  drama. 

What  could  detain  him?  Perhaps;  he 
lingered  through  forgetfulness.  Yet  this 
was  incredible.  Never  had  his  memory 
been  known  to  fail  upon  even  more  trivial 
occasions.  Not  less  impossible  was  it,  that 
the  scheme  had,  lost  Its  attractions,  and  that 
he  staid,  because  his  comiog  would  afford 
him  no  gratification.  But  why  should  we 
expect  him  to  adhere  to  the  minute  ? 

A  half  hour  elapsed,  but  Pleyel  was  stUl 
at  a  distance.  Perhaps  he  had  misundeiv 
stood  the  hour  which  had.  been  proposed. 
Perhaps  he  had  conceived  that  to-morrow, 
and  not  to-day,  had  been  selected  for  this 
purpose :  but  no.  A  review  of  preceding 
circumstances  demonstrated  that  such  mis- 
apprehension was  impossible ;  for  be  had 
himself  proposed  this  day,  and  this  hour. 
This  day,  his  attention  would  not  otherwise 
be  occupied ;  but  to-morrow,  an  indispea* 
sable  engagement  was  foreseen,  by  which 
all  his  time  would  be  engrossed :  his  deten- 
tion, therefore,  must  be  owing  to  some  un- 
foreseen and  extraordinary  event.  Our 
conjectures  were  vague,  tumultuous,  and 
sometimes  fearful.  His  sickness  and  his 
death  might  possibly  have  detained  him. 

Tortured  with  suspense,  we  sat  gazing 
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at  each  other,  and  at  the  path  which  led 
from  the  road.  Every  horseman  that  passed 
was,  for  a  moment,  imagined  to  be  him. — 
Hour  succeeded  hour,  and  the  sun,  gradu- 
ally declining,  at  length  disappeared. — 
Every  signal  of  his  coming  proved  falla- 
cious, and  our  hopes  were  at  length  dis- 
missed. His  absence  affected  my  friends 
in  no  insupportable  degree.  They  should 
be  obliged,  they  said,  to  defer  this  under- 
taking till  the  morrow ;  and,  perhaps,  their 
impatient  curiosity  would  compel  them  to 
dispense  entirely  with  his  presence.  No 
doubt,  some  harmless  occurrence  had  di- 
verted him  from  his  purpose;  and  they 
trusted  that  they  should  receive  a  satisfac- 
tory account  of  him  in  the  morning. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  this  disappoint- 
ment affected  me  in  a  very  different  man- 
ner. I  turned  aside  my  head '  to  conceal 
my  tears.  I  fled  into  solitude,  to  give  vent 
to  my  reproaches,  without  interruption  or 
restraint.  My  heart  was  ready  to  burst 
with  indignation  and  grief.  Pleyel  was 
not  the  only  object  of  my  keen,  but  unjust 
upbraiding.  Deeply  did  I  execrate  my 
own  folly.  Thus  fallen  into  ruins  was  the 
gay  fabric  which  I  had  reared  !  Thus-  had 
my  golden  vision  melted  into  air  1 

How  fondly  did  I  dream  that  Pleyel  was 
a  lover!  If  he  were,  would  he  have  safer* 
ed  any  obstacle  to  hinder  bis  coming  ? — 
Blind  and  infatuated  man!  I  exclaimed. 
Thou  sportest  with  happiness.  The  good 
that  is  offered  thee,  thou  hast  the  insolence 
and  folly  to  refuse.  Well,  "I  will  hence- 
forth intrust  my  felicity  to  no  one's  keep- 
ing but  my  own. 

The  first  agonies  of  this  disappointment 
would  not  allow  me  to  be  reasonable  or 
just.  Every  ground  on'which  I  had  built 
the  persuasion  that  Pleyel  was  not  unim- 
pressed in  my  favour,  appeared  to  vanish. 
It  seemed  as  if  I  had  been  misled  into  this 
•pinion,  by  the  most  palpable  illusions. 

I  made  some  trifling  excuse,  and  return- 
ed, much  earlier  than  I  expected,  to  my  own 
house.  I  returned  early  to  my  chamber, 
without  designing  to  sleep.  I  placed  my- 
self at  a  window,  and  gave  the  reins  to  re- 
flection. 

The  hateful  and  degrading  impulses 
which  had  lately  controlled  me,  were,  in 
some  degree,  removed.  New  dtjection 
succeeded,  but  was  now  produced  by  con 
templating  my  late  behaviour.  Surely 
that  passion  is  worthy  to  be  abhorred, 
which  obscures   our  understanding,  and 


urges  us  to  the  commission  of  injustice. — 
what  right  had  I  to  expect  his  attendance? 
Had  I  oot  demeaned  myself  like  one  indif- 
ferent to  his  happiness,  and  as  having  be- 
stowed my  regards  upon  another  ?  His  ab- 
sence might  be  prompted  by  the  love  which 
I  considered  his  absence  as  a  proof  that  be 
wanted.  He  came  not  because  the  sight 
of  me,  the  spectacle  of  my  coldness  or  aver- 
sion, contributed  to  his  despair.  Why 
should  I  prolong,  by  hypocrisy  or  silence, 
his  misery  as  well  as  my  own  ?  Why  not 
deal  with  him  explicitly,  and  assure  him  of 
the  truth  ? 

You  will  hardly  believe  that,  in  obedi- 
ence to  this  suggestion,  I  rose  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ordering  a  light,  that  I  might  in- 
stantly make  this  confession  in  a  letter.  A 
second  thought  showed  me  the  rashness  of 
this  scheme,  and  I  wondered  by  what  in- 
firmity of  mind  I  could  be  betrayed  into  a 
momentary  approbation  of  it.  I  saw  with 
the  utmost  clearness  that  a  confession  like 
that  would  be  the  most  remediless  and  un- 
pardonable outrage  upon  the  diguity  of  my 
sex,  and  utterly  unworthy  of  that  passion 
which  controlled  me. 

I  resumed  my  seat  and  my  musing.  To 
account  for  the  absence  of.  Pleyel  became 
once  more  the  scope  of  my  conjectures. ^- 
How  many  incidents  might  occur  to  raise 
an  insuperable  impediment  in  his  way? 
When  I  was  a  child,  a  scheme  of  pleasure, 
in  which  he  and  his  sister  were  parties,  had 
been,  in  like  manner,  frustrated  by  his  ab- 
sence; but  his  absence,  in  that  instance, 
had  been  occasioned  by  his  falling  from  a 
boat  into  the  river,  id  consequence  of  which 
he  had  run  the  most  imminent  hazard  of 
being  drowned.  Here  was  a  second  dis- 
appointment endured  by  the  same  persons, 
and  produced  by  his  failure.  Might  it  not 
originate  in  the  same  cause  ?  Had  he  not 
designed  to  cross  the  river  that  morning  to 
make  some  necessary  purchases  in  Jersey? 
He  had  preconcerted  to  return  to  his  own 
house  to  dinner;  but,  perhaps,  some  dis- 
aster had  befallen  him.  Experience  had 
taught  me  the  insecurity  of  a  canoe,  and 
that  was  the  only  kind  of  boat  which  Pleyel 
used :  I  w^is,  likewise,  actuated  by  an  he- 
reditary dread  of  water.  These  circum- 
stances combined  to  bestow  considerable 
plausibility  on  this  conjecture;  but  the  con- 
sternation with  which  I  began  to  be  seized 
was  allayed  by  reflecting,  that  if  this  disas- 
ter had  happened,  my  brother  would  have 
received  the  speediest  information  of  it. 


The  consolation  which  this  idea  imparted 
was  ravished  from  me  by  a  new  thought* 
This  disaster  might  have  happened,  and 
his  family  not  be  apprized  of  it.  The  first 
intelligence  of  his  fate  may  be  communi- 
cated by  the  livid  corpse  which  the  tide  i 
may  cast,  many  days  hence,  upon  the 
shore. 

Thus  was  I  distressed  by  opposite  con- 
jectures: thus  was  I  tormented  by  phan- 
toms of  my  own  creation.  It  was  not  al- 
ways thus.  I  can  ascertain  the  date  when 
my  mind  became  the  victim  of  this  imbe- 
cility; perhaps  it  was  coeval  with  the  in- 
road of  a  fatal  passion ;  a  passion  that  will 
never  rank  me  in  the  number  of  its  eulo- 
gists ;  it  was  alone  sufficient  to  the  exter-  . 
mination  of  my  peace :  it  was  itself  a  plen- 
teous source  of  calamity,  and  aeeded  not 
the  concurrence  of  other  evils  to  take  away 
the  attractions  of  existence,  and  dig  for  me 
an  untimely  grave. 

The  state  of  my  mind  naturally  intro- 
duced a  train  of  reflections  upon  the  dan- 
gers and  cares  which  inevitably  beset  a  hu- 
man being.  By  no  violent  transition  was 
I  led  to  ponder  on  the  turbulent  life  and 
mysterious  end  of  my  father.  I  cherished, 
with  the  utmost  veneration,  the  memory  of 
thfe  man,  and  every  relique  connected  with. 
his  fate  was  preserved  with  the  most  scru- 
pulous care*  Among  these  was  to  be  num- 
bered a  manuscript,  containing  memoirs  of 
his  own  life.  The  narrative  was  by  no 
means  recommended  by  its  eloquence ;  but 
neither  did  all  its  value  flow  from  my  rela- 
tionship to  the  author.  Its  style  had  an 
unaffected  and  picturesque  simplicity. — 
The  great  variety  and  circumstantial  dis- 
play of  the  incidents,  together  with  their 
intrinsic  importance,  as  descriptive  of  hu- 
man* manner*  and  passions,  made  it  the 
most  useful  book  in  my  collection.    It  was 

Ijlate;  but  being  sensible  of  no  inclination 
to  sleep,  I  resolved  to  betake  myself  to  the 
perusal  of  it. 

To  do  this  it  was  requisite  to  procure  a 
light.  The  girl  had  Kong  since  retired  td 
her  chamber:  it  was,  therefore,  proper  to 
wait  upon  myself.  A  lamp,  and  the  means 
of  lighting  it,  were  only  to  be  found  in  the 
kitchen.  Thither  I  resolved  forthwith  to 
repair ;  but  the  light  was  of  use  merely  to 
enable  me  to  read  the  book.     I  knew  the 

I  shelf  and  the  spot  where  it  stood.  Whe- 
ther I  took  down  the  book,  or  prepared  the 
lamp  in  the  first  place,  appeared  to  be  a 
matter  of  no  moment.    The  latter  was  pre- 
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ferred,  and,  leaving  my  seat,  I  approached 
the  closet  in  which,  as  I  mentioned  former- 
ly, my  books  and  papers  were  deposited. 

Suddenly  the  remembrance  of  what  had 
lately  passed  in  this  closet  occurred.  Whe- „ 
ther  midnight  was  approaching,  or. had 
passed,  I  knew  not.  I  was,  as  then,  alone, 
end  defenceless.  The  wind  was  in  that 
direction,  in  which,  aided  by  the  deathlike 
repose  of  nature,  it  brought  to  me  the  mur- 
mur of  the  water-fall.  This  was  mingled 
with  that  solemn  and  enchanting  sound, 
which  a  breeze  produces  among  the  leaves 
of  pines.  The  words  of  that  mysterious 
dialogue,  their  fearful  import,  and  the  wild 
excess  to  which  I  was  transported  by  my 
-terrors,  filled  my  imagination  anew.  My 
steps  faultered,  and  I  stood  a  moment  .to 
recover  myself. 

I  prevailed  on  myself,  at  length,  to  move 
towards  the  closet.  I  touched  the  lock, 
but  my  fingers,  were  powerless;  I  was 
visited  afresh  by  unconquerable  appre- 
hensions. A  sort  of  belief  darted  into  my 
mind,  that  some  being  was  concealed  with- 
in, whose  purposes  were  evil.  I  began  to 
contend  with  those  fears,  when  it  occurred 
to  me  that  I  might,  without  impropriety, 
go  for  a  lamp  previously  to  opening  the 
closet.  I  receded  a  few  steps ;  but  before 
I  reached  my  chamber  door,  my  thoughts 
took  a  new  direction.  Motion  seemed  to 
produce  a  mechanical  influence  upon  me. 
I  was  ashamed  of  my  weakness.  Besides, 
what  aid  could  be  afforded  me  by  a  lamp  ? 

My  fears  had  pictured  to  themselves  no 
precise  object.  It  would  be  difficult  to  de- 
pict, in  words,  the  ingredients  and  hues  of 
that  phantom  which  haunted  me.  A  hand 
invisible  and  of  preternatural  strength,  lift- 
ed by  human  passions,  and  selecting  my 
life  for  its  aim,  were  parts  of  this  terrific 
image.  All  places  were  alike  accessible 
to  this  foe,  or  if  his  empire  were  restricted 
by  local  bounds,  those  bounds  were  utterly 
inscrutable  by  roe.  But  had  I  not  been 
told  by  some  one  in  league  with  this  enemy, 
that  every  place  but  the  recess  in  the  bank 
was  exempt  from  danger  ? 

I  returned  to  the  closet,  and  once  more 
put  my  band  upon  the  lock.  O !  may  my 
ears  lose  their  sensibility,  ere  they  be  again 
assailed  by  a  shriek  so  terrible !  Not  merely 
my  understanding  was  subdued  by  the 
sound ,  it  acted  on  my  nerves  like  an  edge 
of  steel.  It  appeared  to  cut  asunder  the 
fibres  of  ray  brain,  and  rack  every  joint 
with  agony. 


The  cry,  loud  and  piercing  as  it  was, 
was  nevertheless  human.  No  articulation 
was  ever  ifaore  distinct*  The  breath  which 
accompanied  it  did  not  fan  my  hair,  yet 
did  every  circumstance  combine  to  per- 
suade me  that  the  lips  which  uttered  it 
touched  my  very  shoulder. 

"  Hold !  hold  !"  were  the  words  of  this 
tremendous  prohibition,  in  whose  tone  the 
whole  soul  seemed  to  be  wrapped  up,  and 
e\ery  energy  converted  into  eagerness  and 
terror* 

[To  be  ctmiitnitd.] 
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THE  HUSKING  PARJY.. 

Our  readers,  especially  those  who  have 
lived  in  the  country,  are  doubtless  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  those  assem- 
blages usually  denominated  huskijig-bees  ; 
we  will,  at  least,  for  this  once,  take  k  for] 
granted;  and  therefore  forego  the  usual 
practice,  of  entering  into  a  detail  of  our 
subject,  to  make  room  for  the  history.— 
Rural  entertainments  are  so  simple  and 
pleasing,  that  they  never  fail  of  delighting 
even  those  most  shackled  with  the  etiquette 
of  fashionable  life.  There  is  a  substantial 
usefulness  (nterwoveo  with  them  which  al- 
ways makes  them  subservient  to  the  com 
fort,  as  well  as  the  happiness  of  those  en- 
gaged, and  which  must  render  their  adop- 
tion of  considerable  political  importance, 
as  well  as  of  great  moral  benefit. 

The  season  of  harvest  is  anticipated  with 
as  much  anxiety  on  account  of  the  nume- 
rous festivities  established  by  the  custom  of 
our  forefathers,  as  it  is  for  the  plenty  which 
crowns  the  husbandman's  labour,  and  ren- 
ders him  the  most  cheerful,  as  well  as  the 
most  independent  of  men.  They  are,  in 
fact,  the  very  soul  of  that  enjoyment,  so 
elegantly  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  every 
age,  and  so  beautifully  illustrated  by  the 
"  peace  and  plenty"  legible  in  every  coun- 
tenance of  a  pastoral  community. 

I  recollect  being  present  at  one  of  these 
celebrations,  in  my  younger  days,  on  a  fine 
moonlight  evening  in  Octdber ;  it  was  held 
in  an  orchard  of  considerable  extent  and 
of  great  beauty,  and  consequently  derived 
much  interest  from  its  situation.  While 
the  men  were  engaged  in  husking  their 
corn,  the  ladies  em  ployed  themselves  within 
in  preparing  refreshments,  and  in  making 
arrangements  for  a  country  ball.  During 
the  absence  of  the  ladies,  numerous  anec- 


dotes were  introduced  to  enliven  conversa- 
tion, and  to  pass  away  the  hours  allotted 
for  toil ;  none,  however,  intere^Je^  we  moro 
than  that  related  by  our  host.   Heltad  been 
in  the  revolutionary  war, and  retained  many 
incidents  relative  to  that  period,  which  he 
took  peculiar  pleasure  in  communicating*: 
"  I  was  once  on  a  march  with  the  American 
army,"  said  he,  "  through  the  western  part 
of  this  state ;  we  were  ordered  to  halt  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain,  bordering  upon  a 
small,  clear  lake,  and  from  where  we  then 
were,  about  five  miles  distant.     As  it  hap- 
pened, it  was  my  turn  to  stand  picket  guard. 
I  undertook  the  duty  with  some  trepida- 
tion, as  it  was  considered  very  dangerous, 
on  account  of  the  numerous  scouting  par- 
ties of  the  Indians ;;  but  I  contrived  to  con- 
ceal my  /ears,  and  took  my  post  with 
promptitude,  and  apparent  cheerfulness: 
I  had  been  at  my  stand,  perhaps,  an  hour, 
'  when  I  thought  I  perceived  a  light  glim- 
mering through  the  trees  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lake.     The  place  I  occupied 
was  elevated,  and  the  prospect  unobstruct- 
ed, I  therefore  could,  with  distinctness, 
mark  its  movements.     The  first  thought 
that  entered  my  miud,  was  the  approach  of 
an  enemy  j    I,  however,  determined   to 
maintain  my  position  until  the  cause  was 
ascertained  with  tome  degree  of  accuracy. 
I  continued  to  watch  it,  and  from  the  in- 
terruption of  its  rays,  was  satisfied  that 
there  was  some  person  engaged  near  it, 
but  all  was  silent  as  death.     By  this  time, 
the  hour  arrived  for  my  relief,  and  I  beard 
my  companions  approaching  for  that  pur- 
pose.    I  bad  not  time  to  communicate  the 
circumstance  to  the  soldier  who  relieved 
me,  but  presumed  that  he  would  discover 
it,  and  was  fearful  lest  it  should  alarm  him ; 
nothing  material  occurred,  however,  and  I 
waited  with  great  anxiety  for  his  return.—' 
But  it  will  be  necessary  here  to  give  you 
some  insight  into  my  comrade's  character. 
He  was  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most  cou- 
rageous men  in  the  regiment,  and  was  of  a 
sedate  and  thoughtful  temper,  not  easily 
frightened,  but  extremely  vigilant  on  duty ; 
modest  and  retired  in  his  disposition,  but 
resolute  and  determined  in  his  behaviour. 
At  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  he 
was  almost  a  stranger  to  me,  and  I  felt 
much  satisfaction,  on  my  return  into  camp, 
at  receiving  the  intelligence  which  I  have 
just  related.     Owing  to  some  neglect  of  the 
officer  o(  the  guard,  the  time  for  his  release 
had  elapsed  nearly  an  hour,  before  they 
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proceeded  to  relieve  him ;  he  at  length, 
however,  came  in  and  I  could  not  help  ob- 
servin£jjB»wthing  more  than  usual  in  his 
deportment.     It  was  not  noticed  by  the 
rest  of  the  company,  and  I  should  not  have 
remarked  it,  perhaps,  had  it  not  been  for 
my  anxiety.     He  rose  up  after  making  se- 
veral efforts  to  sleep,  and  walked  forth  for 
about  ten  minutes,  when  he  returned.     An 
opportunity  now  offered  for  my  making  an 
observation  to  him,  which  he  would  un- 
doubtedly pursue  if  he  had  made  the  dis- 
covery I  supposed  he  had.     After  a  short 
pause,  he  cautiously  inquired  whether  (  I 
had  remarked  any  thing  unusual  during 
my  watch  ?'  I  replied  *  that  I  had  not  seen 
any  thing  very  unusual.1     After  a  little 
hesitation,  he  ventured  to  put  the  question 
rather  more  direct,  and  said,  '  Did  you 
not  observe  a  light  in  the  woods,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  lake,  near  the 
outlet  ?'    I  told  him  that  I  had  seen  some- 
thing having  the  appearance  of  a  light,  but 
presumed  it  was  nothing  more  than  the 
moon  shining  through  a  break  in  the  trees, 
which  gave  it  the  appearance  he  mention- 
ed.    I  did  this,  however,  more  with  the 
intention  of  drawing  from  him  his  opinion, 
than  in  expressing  my  own.     He  answered 
that  '  he  could  not  be  deceived,'  and  left 
me.     From  some  cause,  with  which  we 
never  were  acquainted,  our  army  was  or- 
dered to  halt  for  two  or  three  days  at  that 
place.     I  felt  somewhat  rejoiced  at  receiv 
ing  the  order,  as  it  would  probably  afford 
me  an  opportunity  of  satisfying  myself  as 
to  the  cause  of  what  we  had  seen.     The 
next  day  I  consulted  my  comrade,  and  he 
concurred  with  me  in  the  opinion,  that  it 
could  not  be  an  enemy,  as  the  caution  re- 
quisite for  surprising  our  camp,  would  have 
forbid  the  use  of  lights,  especially  when  so 
near  us,  and  the  place  was,  in  e\ery  re- 
spect, a  wilderness,  so  that  it  could  not 
proceed  from  a  farm-house.      We  deter- 
mined to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of 
mounting  guard  again,  so  that  if  it  re-ap- 
peared, and  under  similar  circumstances, 
we  could  make  land-marks  which  would 
direct  us  to  the  spot  in  the  day  time.     An 
opportunity  soon  presented  itself;  one  of 
the  men  appointed  to  stand  guard  the  next 
night,  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  I  volun- 
teered to  serve  in  his  stead.    I  had  the  good 
furtm?  to  go  out  with  the  first  division, 
and  had  been  at  my  post  but  a  few  mo- 
ments, before  the  light  shone  forth  again 
with  great  lustre.     The  evening  was  verv 


calm,  and  its  rays  glanced  across  the  lake, 
almost  to  the  place  where  I  stood.  It  was 
distant  full  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  yet  I 
was  confident  I  heard  a  voice,  but  so  in- 
distinctly that  I  was  uncertain  whether  it 
was  speaking  or  singing — but  it  appeared 
to  be  that  of  a  female.  I  made  the-neces- 
sary  observations,  and  upon  my  return,  re- 
ported all  to  my  comrade.  We  mutually 
agreed  to  obtain  permission,  if  possible,  to 
cross  the  lake  on  a  fishing  expedition,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  satisfy  our  curiosity. — 
We  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  leave  of 
absence  for  half  a  day,  and  accordingly  set 
out,  determined  to  explore  every  nook  and 
recess,  until  we  were  satisfied.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  spot,  we  were  astonished  at 
hearing  the  following  stanzas  sung  in  an 
extremely  seft  and  musical  voice,  accom- 
panied by  an  instrument : — 

When  Memory  turns  her  pensive  eye, 
To  cau^i  a  gleam  of  joys  departed, 

The  gushing  tear,  the  breathing  sigh, 
Procleto  the  mourner  broken  hearted. 

And  as  it  Mows,  like  convex  lens, 
The  tear-drop  magnifies  each  pleasure, 

Till  every  bauble  that  she  kens, 
Increases  to  a  real  treasure. 

We  were  petrified  with  astonishment,  at 
hearing  ^hese  plaintive  strains  in  sUch*  a 
place,  for  nothing  was  farther  from  our 
thoughts,  than  the  idea  of  finding  civilized 
beings.  Guided  by  the  sound,  we  pene- 
trated a  cluster  of  trees,  and  entered  a 
rudely  burlt  cabin,  containing  two  apart- 
ments ;  as  we  passed  into  the  first,  we  were 
no  less  surprised  at  seeing  a  beautiful  fe- 
male, seated  by  an  old  harp.  She  rose  as 
we  entered,  and,  from  her  looks,  our  ap- 
proach appeared  to  be  very  unexpected ; 
recovering  a  little  from  her  apprehensions, 
she  addressed  us  in  French,  and  inquired 
whether  we  intended  to  injure  her.  My 
comrade,  who  understood  the  language,  in- 
formed her,  that  we  harboured  no  hostile 
intentions,  and  that  we  were  fiom  the  en- 
campment on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake. 
She  appeared  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  this 
last  circumstance;  and,  upon  being  inform- 
ed of  it,  flew  like  lightning  through  a  back 
door  into  a  small  spot  of  cultivated  ground, 
where  an  old  man  was  engaged  in  nursing  a 
few  vegetables,  the  only  appearance  ofliving 
we  could  observe.  Still  there  was  an  air 
of  contentment  and  cheerfulness  about  the 
young  lady,  and  of  comfort  throughout  the 
whole  arrangement,  that  led  us  to  believe 
that  they  wanted  for  nothing  but  society. 


The  old  gentleman  was  introduced  by  the 
girl  as  her  father,  who,  after  making  a  num- 
ber of  inquiries  about  our  army,  &c.  in- 
vited us  to  partake  of  some  venison  and 
Indian  bread.  We  acquiesced,  and  he  then 
told  us,  that  he  lived  principally  by  fishing 
and  hunting,  assisted  by  a  little  trade  with 
the  Indians,  who  furnished  him  with  am- 
munition ;  that  we  were  the  first  white  men 
he  had  seen  in  four  yean.  We  felt  net  a 
little  curiosity  to  hear  from  him  the  cause 
of  his  seclusion ;  but,  as  our  stay  was  limit- 
ed, and  we  had  barely  time  left  to  reach 
the  camp,  we  were  obliged  to  take  our  de- 
parture. We  were  ordered  to  continue  our 
march  the  next  day,  and  of  course  not 
enabled  to  pay  another  visit,  and  for  fear 
of  exposing  them  to  the  insults  of  the  sol- 
diers, we  never  imparted  our  discovery  to 
another  person. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A  PARISIAN  STORY. 
{Concluded  from  page  TJ.} 

"  And  must  I  repeat  to  you  ten  times, 
that  I  buy  nothing  ?"  replied  the/  angry 
Baron,  taking,  however,  the  pearls  in  his 
Hands  to  examine  mem  through &mousity. 
u  How  much  did  you  say  they  were 
worth  ?"  "  Sir,"  replied  the  Jew,  with  a 
hypocritical  air,  "  I  tell  it  to  you  in  confi- 
dence, the  case  is  peculiar.  I  am  charged 
with  the  commission,  because  they  are  sold 
through  necessity  to  pay  a  debt  of  honour. 
The  money  must  be  had  this  very  day, 
and  I  give  you  the  preference.  M.  le 
Baron  can  have  them  for  half  the  value/' 
"  What  may  be  the  half  of  the  value  in 
Judaic  language  ?" 

**The  half  of  $SG00  makes  $1800  ex- 
actly."   * 

"  And  the  half  of  Jeremiah,  suroamed 
Littlegain,  makes  a  rogue  exactly." 

"  Sir,  it  is  no  proof  of  my  being  a  rogue, 
to  be  obliged  to  offer  such  a  bargain  to  an- 
other, in  place  of  keeping  it  for  myself. 
The  trade  of  a  rogue  is  more  lucrative  than 
mine,  every  one  knows.  But  I  understand 
a  joke  when  it  comes  as  gracefully  as  the 
Baron's,  and  we  shall  have  no  trouble  in 
arranging  every  thing  amicably.  More- 
over, if  to  be  honest  and  sell  cheap,  are  one 
and  the  same,  I  defy  any  Christian  to  sur- 
pass me  now." 

"  A  truce  to  your  talk,"  interrupted  the 
Baron.    «  The  most  honest  Jew  may  be 
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glad  of  the  half  of  his  price.  Yon  ask 
$IS00,  I  offer  $900 ;  yes  or  no  ?  If  you 
refuse,  I  will  take  nothing." 

Jeremiah  whined  some  lamentations. 
He  swore  by  all  the  prophets,  he  could  not 
take  less  than  $1000;  and,  the  next  minute, 
he  was  contented  with  $900,  for  fear  of 
beiug  turned  away  with  a  total  refusal. 
After  touching  the  cash,  he  ran  to  announce 
the  result  of  his  negotiation  to  the  Baroness, 
who  paid  him  gaily  the  bottle  of  wine  she 
had  promised  him. 

"  Congratulate  me,"  said  the  delighted 
lady,  when  the  generous  banker  returned, 
"  the  pearls  are  mine  !  My  avaricious  hus- 
band was  tempted  by  the  moderate  price ! 
To-morrow  will  be  the  anniversary  of  my 
wedding-day,  and —  ' 

The  Baron  entered  as  she  spoke.  He 
bowed  formally  to  l'ami  de  la  Mai  son,  and 
turning  to  his  wife,  thus  addressed  her: 
"  My  love !  admire  and  wander,  as  you 
will ;  I  have  to-day  made  a  bargain,  which 
I  defy  the  most  artful  female  to  surpass. 
Guess  !  I  give  you  four  chances.  Would 
you  believe  it.  I  have  been  buying  pearls ! 
I  run  the  risk,  because  I  thought  of  you  ; 
and,  while  the  hope  of  procuring  my  sweet 
friend  an  agreeable  surprise,  animated  me; 
the  idea  that  my  purchase  would  be  judged 
by  a  woman  of  sense,  counselled  me  to  be 
prudent.  After  all,  I  was  not  extravagant. 
Only  think  !  For  $900  I  have  a  trinket, 
which  the  court  jeweller  apprises  at  $2700. 
What  a  fortunate  wind-fall !  To-morrow 
will  be  our  anniversary,  and  your  niece  is 
to  be  married  soon.  The  amiable  girl  will 
come,  among  others,  to  felicitate  you,  and 
then  what  a  pleasure  it  will  be  for  you  to 
give  her  this  handsome  collar  !  The  charge 
devolves  upon  you,  and  she  will  be  trans- 
ported with  joy.  For  this  long  while,  I  have 
been  at  a  loss  what  to  choose  for  a  suitable 
wedding  present,  worthy  the  niece  of  my 
wife.  It  is  really  a  providential  thing.  I 
can  now  offer  her  the  value  of  $2700,  with- 
out its  costing  me  but  $900.  And  yet  the 
more  I  think  on  it,  the  less  I  see  clearly  ; 
there  must  be  something  strange  at  bottom. 
Yet  why  rack  my  brain  for  nothing.  Jere- 
miah brought  them,  and  I  legally  bought 
them." 

"  But  am  I  not  perhaps,  as  doubtless  you 
think,  too  good?  I  give  pearls  to  the 
niece,  for  which  the  aunt  would  have  be-  j 
si  owe,  I  upon  me  fifty  kisses.  Husbands 
are  subject  to  terrible  fits  of  absence  of 
mind,  in  which  tbey  even  forget  their  very ; 


wives.  I  never  thought  of  any  thing  but 
the  niece  and  her  wedding,  regardless  of 
mine*  and  consequently  of  yow,  my  dear, 
and  of  your  neck,  which  also  would  dig- 
iiify  pearls.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  the  fault  I 
is  past,  and  your  tenderness  will  readily 
forgive,  since  I  swear  to  lay  at  your  feet 
the  first  pearls  of  the  same  value  I  find  for 
the  same  price.  Am  I  not  sufficiently! 
punished,  when  I  see  you  take  no  part  in 
my  pleasure,  although  your  generosity  for- 
bid you  to  utter  reproaches ;  and,  as  for 
you,  M.  Lebel,  you  listen  to  my  recital 
with  as  much  chagrin,  as  if  you  had  lost 
the  $1800,  which  I  gain." 

The  Baron  retired  with  the  most  im- 
posing gravity.  The  Baroness  did  not  in 
the  least  doubt,  but  that  her  husband  had 
penetrated  her  intriguing  scheme,  in  spite 
of  the  discretion  of  the  Jew.  What  a  hu- 
miliation, for  a  woman  to  be  the  dupe  of  a 
man ;  and,  what  is  more,  of  a  husband, 
who  jewed  her  to  her  face  ?  What  more 
natural  than  to  curse,  in  the  excess  of  her 
despair,  the  Jew  and  the  pearls,  the  hus- 
band, and,  above  all,  the  niece,  to  whom, 
besides,  she  was  not  altogether  over  partial. 
And  then  the  poor  banker  !  Where  is  the 
lover,  who  would  not  rather  give  $3000, 
on  the  tank  of  a-  mgle  die,  tihao  thus 
stupidly  to  lose  $1800,  to  a  man  who, 
taking  advantage  of  the  pompous  title  of 
husband,  holds  in  durance  the  object  of  his 
attachment  ?  To  fill  the  cup  of  misfor- 
tunes to  the  brim,  the  Baron  smiled  but  for 
the  moment ;  and,  looking  upon  the  inti- 
macy of  our  two  friends  with  a  rather  se- 
rious aspect,  he  immediately  broke  off  all 
connexion  between  them  in  a  peremptory 
manner,  little  worthy  this  enlightened  age. 
However,  we  must  do  the  Baroness  the 
justice  to  say,  that  she  soon  pardoned  this 
stroke  of  marital  authority ;  or,  to  tell  the 
truth  more  exactly,  she  did  all  in  her  power 
to  deserve  forgiveness,  not  without  often 
thinking  of  the  resemblance  between  pearls 
and  tears. 


DUCHESS  OF  KINGSTON. 
When  the  Duchess  of  Kingston  was  at 
Vienna,  she  wanted  very  much  to  get  the 
confidence  and  protection  of  the  Emperor, 
and  for  this  purpose  cultivated  the  ac- 
quaintance and  friendship  of  an  English 
gentleman,  of  very  respectable  character, 
who  was  much  honoured  with  his  Imperial 


Majesty's  conversation.  One  day,  in  a  pri- 
vate conversation  with  this  gentleman,  she 
was  telling  him  the  whole  history  of  her 
law-suit  in  England,  which  she  called  a 
persecution  of  the  most  cruel  kind,  in  a 
very  eloquent  and  pathetic  mauner,  and 
every  now  and  then  dissolved  in  tears  dur- 
ing the  narration.  The  gentleman  feeling 
himself  very  much  affected  with  her  story, 
said  every  thing  he  could  to  console  her, 
and  promised,  in  due  time,  to  communi- 
cate the  hardship  of  her  case  to  the  Empe- 
ror; when  looking  at  her  watch,  she  in  an 
instant  started  from  her  chair,  and  ruuning 
towards  a  window  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
room,  darkened  by  a  long  curtain,  she  be- 
gan in  the  most  altered  tone  of  voice,  look, 
and  spirits,  to  cry  out,  "  old  clothes,  old 
clothes,  matches,  mulk,"  $c.  The  gen- 
tleman, thunderstruck  with  such  a  meta- 
morphosis of  character,  thought  she  wa* 
mad,  and,  on  that  account,  was  running 
towards  the  door,  when,  stopping  him,  she 
explained  with  great  *angfroidy  the  occa- 
sion of  her  conduct.  "  I  have  got  a  par- 
rot," says  she,  "  behind  that  curtain,  which 
I  am  in  the  habit  at  a  certain  hour  of  teach- 
ing the  cries  of  London $  it  is  now  the  time 
of  giving  him  his  lesson,  and  if  I  should 
omit,  it,  (such  is, jthe  nature  of  these  birds,) 
I  could  never  gain  his  attention  during  the 
whole  day."  Saying  this,  she  drew  back 
the  curtain,  and  discovered  the  parrot  be- 
ginning to  con  over  his  lesson ;  which  be- 
ing ended,  the  Duchess  resumed  the  nar- 
ration of  her  persecution  in  the  same  tone 
of  voice  and  distressful  manner  in  which 
she  began  it  at  first. 


Upon  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Vea- 
dome,  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
Marshal  Villars  way  made  governor  of 
Provence  in  his  room ;  and  when  the  Mar- 
shal went  to  take  possession  of  his  new 
government,  the  deputies  of  ihe  province 
made  him  the  usual  present  of  a  purse  full 
of  Louis  d  'Ors ;  but  the  person  who  had 
the  honour  to  present  it,  said  to  him, 
"  Here,  my  Lord,  is  such  another  purse  as 
that  we  gave  to  the  Duke  de  Vendome, 
when,  like  you,  he  came  to  be  our  gover- 
nor; but  the  prince,  after  accepting  it  as- a 
testimony  of  our  regard  to  him,  very  gene- 
rously returned  it  to  us."  "  Ah !"  said 
Villars,  squeezing  the  purse  into  his  pocket, 
u  Monsieur  Vendome  was  a  roost  surpris- 
ing roan  5  he  has  not  left  his  fellow  behind 
hiro." 


$6 
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ANECDOTES. 

A  gentleman  of  this  city,  lately  entering 
the  house  of  an  old  lady  who  was  enjoying 
the  comforts  of  an  Iron  fore&tick  and  brick 
backlog^  and  after  bearing  her  expatiate 
largely  upon  the  economy  of  her  arrange- 
ment, abruptly  ordered  the  servant  to 
bring  some  nail  rods  to  kindle  thejtre  with 


As  Louis  XIV.  was  on  one  severe  frosty 
day,  going  from  Versailles  to  Paris,  he  saw 
a  young  man  very  lightly  clothed,  tripping 
along  in  as  much  seeming  comfort  as  if  it 
had  been  in  the  midst  of  summer.  He 
called  him.  "  How  is  it,"  said  the  king, 
"  that  dressed  as  you  are,  you  seem  to  feel 
no  inconvenience  from  the  cold,  while  I, 
notwithstanding  the  warm  clothes  I  have 
dn,  am  nearly  perishing?"  "Sire,"  re- 
plied the  other,  "  if  your  Majesty  will  fol- 
low my  example,  I  engage  that  you  will 
be  the  warmest  king  in  Europe."  u  How 
is  that  ?"  said  the  king.  "  Your  Majesty 
need  only,  like  me,  carry  all  your  ward* 
robe  on  your  back." 

A  gentleman  having  called  a  ticket-por- 
ter to  carry  a  roessagey  asked  hit  name  i 
he  said  it  was  Russell.  u  And  pray,"  said 
the  gentleman  jocularly,  "  is  your  coat  of 
arms  the  same  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  ?" 
"  As  to  our  arm,  your  honour,"  says  the 
porter,  "  I  believe  they  are  much  alike, 

but  there  is  a  d d  difference  between  our 

coats." 

Lord  Kellie  was,  like  his  prototype  Fal- 
staff, "  not  only  witty  himself,  but  the  cause 


of  wit  in  other  men."    JVlr. 


the 


advocate,  a  man  of  considerable  humour, 
accompanied  by  great  formality  of  man- 
ners, happened  to  be  one  of  a  convivial 
party,  when  his  lordship  was  at  the  head  j 
of  the  table. 

After  dinner  he  was  asked  to  sing,  but 
absolutely  refused  to  comply  with  the  press- 
ing solicitation  of  the  company.  At  length 
lord  Kellie  told  him  that  be  should  not  es» 
rape ;  be  must  either  sing  a  song,  tell  a 
story,  or  drink  a  pint  bumper.  Mr.  B— 
being  An  abstemious  man,  chose  rather  to 
tell  a  story  than  incur  the  forfeit.  "  One 
day,"  said  he,  iu  his  pompous  manner,  "a 
thief,  in  the  course  of  his  rounds,  saw  the 
door  of  a  church  invitingly  open.  He 
walked  in,  thinking  that  even  there  he  might 


lay  hold  of  something  useful.  Having  se- 
cured the  pulpit-cloth,  he  was  retreating, 
when,  lo !  he  found  the  door  shut.  After 
some  consideration,  he  adopted  the  only 
means  left,  namely,  to  let  himself  down  by 
the  bell-rope.  The  bell  of  course  rang; 
the  people  were  alarmed,,  and  the  thief  was 
taken  just  as  he  reached  the  ground.  When 
they  were  dragging  him  away,  he  looked 
up,  and  emphatically  addressed  the  bell, 
at  I  now  address  your  lordship :  Had  it 
not  been  for  your  long  tongue  and  your 
empty  head,  I  had  made  my  escape." 

When  Mr.  Fox  was  canvassing  for  West- 
minster, he  called  on  a  butcher  in  St.  James' 
market,  to  solicit  his  vote.  The  knight 
of  the  cleaver,  without  ceremony,  thus  an- 
swered bis  application— "  Sir,  1  admire 
your  head,  but  damn  your  heart !"  To 
which  Mr.  Fox  replied,  "  Sir,  I  admire 
your  candour,  but  damn  your  manners." 


A  certain  baronet  had  a  son,  who,  at 
the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  rose  to  the  rank 
of  a  Major,  One  morning  his  mother 
hearing  a  noise  in  the  nursery,  rang  the  bell 
to  know  the  cause  of  it.  "  It  is  only," 
said  the  servant, "  the  Major  greeting  for 
tee  porridge." 

Upon  an  English  surgeon,  some  years 
since  visiting  an  hospital  at  Paris,  he  saw  in 
one  of  the  wards  three  Frenchmen  who 
had  received  some  very  severe  contusions, 
by  the  fall  of  a  scaffold  a  few  days  before, 
lying  in  bed:  upon  approaching  them  he 
found  one  dead,  another  dying,  and  the 
one  in  the  middle  sitting  upright  in  the 
bed,  fiddling  to  several  invalids,  who  were 
dancing  at  the  foot  of  it  as  well  as  they 
able. 


An  English  stock-jobber,  well  known 
upon  exchange  as  a  man  of  unexampled 
parsimony,  although  possessed  of  an  im- 
mense fortune,  one  day  met  a  very  poor 
man,  one  of  his  relations.  "  Come  hither, 
George,"  said  the  miser,  "  do  you  know  I 
have  just  now  made  my  will,  and  remem- 
bered you  handsomely,  my  boy."  "  God 
bless  your  honour,"  said  the  grateful  man, 
u  you  will  be  rewarded  for  so  charitable  an 
action,  for  you  could  not  have  thought  of 
a  more  distressed  family."  "  Are  you  in- 
deed so  very  poor,  George  }"  "  Sir,  my 
family's  starving,"  said  the  Man  almost 
crying.     "  Harkye,  then,  George,  if  you 


allow  me  a  good  discount,  I  will  pay  your 
legacy  immediately."  We  need  not  add. 
that  the  terms  were  accepted  of,  while  they 
parted  equally  pleased  with  the  bargain 
they  had  concluded. 

A  Scotch  parson,  in  the  time  of  the 
Rump,  said  in  his  prayer,  "  Lord  bless 
the  grand  council,  the  Parliament,  and 
grant  they  may  a*  hang  together."  A  coun- 
try fellow  standing  by,  said,  tc  Yes,  yes, 
with  all  my  heart,  and  the  sooner  the  bet- 
ter ;  and  I  am  sure  it  is  the  prayer  of  all 
good  people."  "  But,  friends,"  says  the 
parson,  "  I  don't  mean  as  that  fellow 
means,  but  pray  they  may  a9  hang  together 
in  accord  and  concord"  "  No  matter 
what  cord,"  replied  the  other,  "  if  it  be 
but  a  strong  tord." 


Stephen  Kemble  happening  to  pass 
through  Newport  market,  the  butchers  set 
up  their  usual  cry  of  "  What  d'ye  buy  ? 
What  d'ye  buy  ?"  Stephen  parried  this 
for  some  time,  by  saying,  he  did  not  want 
any  thing.  At  last  a  butcher  starts  from 
his  stall,  and  eyeing  Stephen's  figure  from 
top  to  bottom,  which  certainly  would  not 
lead  one  to  think  be  fed  on  air,  exclaimed, 
"  Well,  Sir,  thoagh  yon  do  not  now  want 
any  thing,  only  say  you  buy  your  meat  of 
me,  and  you  will  make  my  fortune." 

The  Duchess  of  Kingston  was  always 
remarkable  for  having  a  very  high  sense  of 
her  own  dignity.  Being  one  day  detained 
in  her  carriage  by  a  cart  of  coals  that  was 
unloading  in  a  very  narrow  street,  she 
leans  with  both  her  arms  upon  the  door, 
and  asked  the  fellow,  "  How  dare  you, 
Sirrah,  to  stop  a  woman  of  quality  in  the 
streets  ?"  "  Woman  of  quality  !"  replied 
the  man.  "  Yes,  fellow,  (rejoined  her 
Grace)  don't  you  see  my  arms  upon  my 
carriage?"  "  Yes,  I  do,  indeed,  (he  an- 
swered) and  a  pair  of  d d  coarse  arms 

they  are." 

A  beggar  asking  alms  under  the  name 
of  a  poor  scholar,  a  gentleman  to  whom  be 
applied  himself,  asked  him  a  question  in 
Latin :  the  fellow,  shaking  his  head,  said, 
"  he  did  not  understand  him."  "  Why," 
said  the  gentleman,  "  did  you  not  say  you 
were  a  poor  scholar  ?"  "  Yes,"  replied 
the  other,  "  a  poor  one  indeed,  Sir :  I  don't 
understand  one  word  of  Latin/7 
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POETRY. 


VOR  THE  ladies'  literary  cabinet. 

TO  HARRIET. 
Lady,  white  faded  nature  bend*, 
To  wear  the  robe  that  wilier  lends, 
When  every  blooming  charm  is  fled, 
The  forests  hare,  the  floweret  dead, 
Aud  scarce  remains  a  lingering-  trace 
Of  yellow  Autumn's  matron  grace, 
O,  what  can  cheer  the  lonely  hour 
But  friendship's  sweet  attractive  power  ? 

Then  come,  and  with  thy  converse  gay, 
Charm  each  intruding  care  away, 
Come,  with  thy  fond,  endearing  smile. 
My  widow 'd  loneliness  beguile  ; 
For  though  my  garden's  pride  is  dead, 
And  e'en  the  violet's  modest  bead 
Is  crush 'd  beneath  the  gathering  snow, 
Like  some  fond  hearty  beneath  its  wo,        *  v. 
Thy  faithful  friendship  still  shall  be 
Dearer  than  Summer's  pride  to  me. 

Not  always  thus  shall  winter  lower, 
For  spring  shall  wake  the  dormant  flower, 
And  bid  the  faded  plain  resume 
Its  lovely,  renovated  bloom. 
But  O,  when  angry  fate  has  spread 
Her  threatening  tempests  o'er  my  head, 
And  darkness  shrouds  wiib  raven  wing, 
The  promised  joys  of  balmy  spring : 
What  then  can  sooth  the  weary  soul,  % 

Or  make  the  wounded  spirit  whole  ? 

Then  come,  for  with  thee  I  forget 
The  hopeless,  lingering,  keen  regret 
That  barbs  my  heart,  and  lose  awhile 
Each  sad  remembrance,  in  thy  smile. 
Come,  and  though  fortune  still  may  lower, 
WHh  thee,  111  learn  to  scorn  her  power, 
And  like  the  tower  that  crowns  the  rocky . 
Defy  the  angry  tempest's  shock. 

Tis  true,  no  splendour  decks  my  cot ! 
.Nor  wealth,  nor  honour  marks  my  lot, 
Yet  scornful  pride,  and  cold  disdain, 
The  heart  that  will's  another's  pain, 
Fale  envy's  glance,  the  chill  of  fear, 
And  withering  slander  come  not  here. 
But  here  the  Muse  will  not  disdain 
To  aid  my  wild,  untutor'd  strain,  » '*  ■ 

While  bending  o'er  her  magic  lyre, 
With  seraph  form,  and  eye  of  fire, 
She  sports  with  fancy's  youthful  throng, 
And  pours  a  sweet,  entrancing  song. 

And  now,  with  wisdom's  measured  tread, 
She  seeks  the  path  where  heaven  has  shed 
.The  sunbright  beams  of  truth  divine, 
And  bows  at  blest  religion's  shrine ; 
And  now,  with  hope,  her  track  pursues, 
And  years  of  future  promise  views ; 
And  now,  with  faith,  her  ardent  eye 
Explores  the  vistas  of  the  sky. 
E'en  I,  the  humblest  of  her  wrong, 
Catch  some  faint  echo  ofher  song, 
And,  in  my  wild  and  artless  strain, 
Dream  youth's  bright  vision's  o'er  again. 

Then,  lady,  come,  for  dear  to  me, 
Are  visits  from  the  Muse  and  THEE. 

CAROLINE  MATILDA. 


FOB  TBE  LADIE*'  LITERARY  CABINET- 

SIGH  NOT  THUS. 

Oh !  sigh  not  thus,  my  only  dear, 

Sigh  not  thus,  sigh  not  thus ; 
We're  not  alone  in  sorrow  here, 

While  thousands  feel  with  us, 
My  dear ! 

While  thousands  feel  with  us. 

A  brighter  day  shall  come,  my  love ! 

Brighter  day,  brighter  da}', 
When  every  cleud  that  lowers  abet* 

Shall  roll  in  light  away, 

My  love ! 

Shall  roll  in  light  away. 

Though  pearls  have  deck'd  thy  bosom  fair- 
Sweet  to  see,  sweet  to  see, 

These  tears  now  lightly  sprinkled  there* 
Are  diamonds  all  to  me, 

My  fair ! 
Are  diamonds  all  to  me. 

Though  bright  the  smile  of  other  bqurs, 
Bright  the  smile,  bright  the  smile, 

The  fragrance  left  in  faded  flowers,' 
Is  pure  as  that  erewhile, 

My  love ! 
Is  pure  as  that  erewhile. 

Oh,  dearest!  weep  thee  not  for  me— 

On  thy  breast,  on.  thy  breast, 
Still  more  than  ever  loving  thee, 

How  happy  I  shall  rest, 

My  dear! 

How  happy  I  shall  rest! 

Yet,  yet  affection's  in  thy  tear- 
Let  it  shine,  let  it  shine ;  M.  • 
Though  doom'd  to  want  and  sorrow  here, 
I'm  rich  while  thou  art  mine, 

My  dear! 
*  I'm  rich  while  thou  art  mine. 

S.  or  New-Jersey. 

FOR  TBE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

THE  SMILE  OF  GRIEF  SUBDUED. 

There  is  a  smile  more  sweetly  bright, 

More  dear  to  friendship's  eye, 
Than  the  first  blush  of  morning  light* 

When  promised  joy  is  nigh. 
Sweet  smile  that  beams  through  sorrow's  tear, 

With  what  delight  'tis  view'd  ! 
It  speaks  of  hope,  of  banish'd  fear, 

The  smile  of  grief  subdued. 

Yet  ne'er  did  narrow  minded  pride 

Invite  its  sunshine  forth, 
And  ye  whom  selfish  feelings  guide, 

Can  never  feel  its  worth : 
But  ye  who  heal  a  breaking  heart, 

And  sooth  where  cares  intrude, 
To  you  this  smile  shall  bliss  impart, 

The  smile  of  grief  subdued. 

Ye,  who  but  look  with  pitying  eye, 

Or  speak  in  accents  kind, 
When  sorrow's  sob  is  heaving  high, 

Deserve  this  charm  to  find. 
Then  may  your  paths  be  smooth-  and  gay, 

No  wounding  thorns  intrude, 
And  may  this  bliss  your  cares  repay, 

The  smile  of  grief  subdued. 

HARRIET, 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CAJURET. 

THE  SAILOR  BOY. 

When  round  menacing  tempests  rave, 
And  pallid  death,  of  terrors  lave, 

Rides  the  awful  billowy  main ; 
When,  in  tempest,  fury  driven, 
Wave  on  wave  plods  on  to  heaven, 

And  seem  to  dash  the  azure  plain:— 

Oh  !  who  shall  in  that  angry  hour, 
When  pregnant  clouds  portentous  lower, 

Protect  the  noble  Sailor  Boy  ? 
And  be  to  him  a  friendly  guide, 
Athwart  the  foaming  ocean  tide, 

To  inspire  again  the  theme  of  joy  ? 

Who,  when  the  last  faint  sigh  for  home 
Is  breath 'd,  and  blends  in  ambient  gloom, 

Shall  then  a  brighter  hope  bestow ; 
And  still  will  shed  within  his  breast, 
One  tender  ray  to  make  him  blest, 

Through  aH  the  dread  of  threat 'ning  wo. 

Be  heaven  hit  safe  and  friendly  guide, 
Athwart  the  foaming  ocean  tide, 

To  inspire  again  the  theme  of  joy; 
Then  in  t|&e  fulness  of  his  soul, 
While  time  with  him  endures  to  roll, 

Praise  shall  employ  the  Sailer  Boy. 

F.  W.  It 

Jan.  15,  1890. 


FOB  TBE  LADIES*  LITERART  CAB1VET. 

TO  MISS  S-H  L"**»8. 

It  was— hut  it's  gome,'twBs  the  wild  wreath  ef  pleasure, 
That  Love  with  his  witcheries  on  my  heart  threw, 

Every  hour  embalm'd  sweet  Elysian  treasure, 
As  on  antelope  pinions  the  gay  moments  flew. 

My  heart  felt  as  light  as  the  gossamer  veil. 
Which  the  warm  smile  of  summer  was  breathing 
afar; 

And  hope  sparkled  bright  through  life's  fostering  gale, 
For  it  beam'd  on  me  then  like  a  gay  snooting  star. 

Oh !  it  shone  o'er  my  soul  like  the  rock-warning 
phare 
That  hangs  o'er  the  deep,  when  the  billows  .are 
swelling, 
As  it  beacons  the  sea-boy  through  the  waves  of  de- 
spair, 
That  toss  their  foam  heads  from  the  mermaid's  green 
dwelling. 

In  the  volume  of  time,  there  will  ne'er  be  an  hour, 

Like  those  that  over  my  thorn-path  were  beaming : 
They  were  bright  as  the  comet's  night-noontide  of 
power, 
When  through  the  starr'd  zenith  of  heaven  'twas 
streaming. 

When  the  phalanx  of  misery  came  madly  rushing, 
And  my  soul's  young  horizon  was  clouded  with  sor- 
row, 

I  gazed  on  thee,  then,  as  each  storm-feeling  bushing, 
Hope  whisper'd  again,  "  thou'lt  be  happy  to-mor- 


But  the  sun  of  my  happiness  sank  in  joy's  west, 
And  ne'er  o'er  the  lawn  of  my  Kfe  will  be  shining ; 

Vet  I  never  will  murmur  at  God's  high-  behest, 
E'eji  though  despair  with  my  heart's  intertwining. 
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And  if  aught  that's  unholy  e'er  bask'd  id  the  strain? 

That  from  the  pure  loom  of  affection  wat  stealing; 
May  the  heart  that  dictated  it  grovel  in  pain, 

While  from  it  each  joy  heaven's  hand  is  concealing. 

Yet  I  ask  not  for  pardon—the  warm  rash  of  feeling, 

Whose  ethereal  fire  had  illumined  each  vein, 
And  taught  iny  young  heart  at  thy  shrine  lobe  kneel 

»sT* 
Now  hath  taught  it  to  break—but  ne'er  worship 
again. 

Still,  as  ye  are  borne  down  the  current  of  life, 
The  warm  halo  of  love  may  I  find  yon  possessing. 

May  its  rays  ne'er  be  dimui'd  by  the  dark  hand  of 
strife, 
While  heaven  distils  yon  its  fragrance  of  blessing. 

Bat  where,  oh !  where,  it  that  wild  wreath  of  plea- 
sure, 
That  fancy  was  twining  with  magical  fingers, 
It  blossom 'd   and  bloom 'd— oh!   my  heart-cherish 'd 


No  roseat  hee  on  thy  feded  leaf  lingers. 

Yet  there  is  a  chaplet  high  heaven's  adorning, 
For  those  whom  frail  fortune  has  pass'd  by  unheed 

With  which  they'll  be  crown'd  on  eternity's  morning; 
While  a  balsam  it  press'd  on  each  heart  that  is 


S.  or  New-Yob*. 
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MUSIC. 

Whence  comes  that  stealing  softness  o'er  my  ear, 
Like  some  kind  spirit  from  the  heavenly  sphere  ? 
It  enters  as  these  gentle  tremours  roll, 
And  winds  its  airy  bonds  around  the  soul. 
The  heart  when  this  delightful  thrill  is  given, 
Sinks  in  a  placid  sleep  and  dreams  of  Heaven, 
As  every  strain  in  tones  so  soA  and  clear, 
Falls  with  so  light  a  lapse  upon  the  ear ; 
The  bosom,  as  in  homage  to  its  Lord, 
Responds  a  harmony  to  every  chord. 
Music,  such  as  the  mortal  soul  inspires, 
U  but  the  echo  of  angelic  lyres ; 
'lis part  of  those  celestial  joys  that  flow, 
To  cheer  us  in  this  dreary  vale  of  wo ; 
For  when  the  just  man  sleeps  the  sleep  of  death, 
When  the  soul  breathes  her  first  immortal  breath, 
The  seraphs  hovering  round  with  starry  wings, 
First  wake  his  raptures  with  celestial  strings ; 
The  harp  announces  to  the  unfolding  ear, 
That  life  is  ended,  and  that  heaven  is  near. 

MARTIN. 
ElkriJgt,  war  Baltimore,  Nov.  1820. 


TO  HARRIET  ANGELA, 

Of  JVesl-Point. 

Ob,  <ay,.can  you  tell,  by  that  soul-booming  eye, 
The  emblem  of  gmius — the  child  of  the  sky  ? 
Can  you  tell  why  its  lustre,  as  sweetly  it  plays, 
In  its  or  hi  i  so  pure,  with  diffusion  of  rays, 
Glows  in  this  heart,  and  attracts  the  fond  gaze  ? 
'Tis  hcauti/s  sweet  index  t'nli^hicjis  the  beam, 
And  darts  through  the  bosom  its  glances  scraue. 


Can  yon  tell  why  that  cheek,  unbone w'd  with  a  tear, 
When  the  roseat  dimples  of  virtue  appear  ? 
Can  you  tell  why  it  glows  with  such  blooming  delight, 
Expelling  each  sorrow,  and  blushing  so  bright  ? 
'Tis  Beauty  which  lends  it  its  crimson  so  pure 
To  vie  with  the  sweetness  which  virtues  insure. 

Can  yon  tell  why  that  gently  arch'd  forehead  of  snow, 
Where  dark-shaded  ringlets  luxuriantly  flow  ? 
Can  you  tell,  why  its  softness,  so  lovely  and  fair, 
Yields  not  to  the  furrows  of  hapless  despair? 
'Tit  Beauty,  whose  blossom,  so  rich  and  so  warm, 
That  brightest  around  it,  and  gives  it  a  charm. 

Can  you  tell  why  that  smile,  which  so  wantonly  plays, 
O'er  those  sweet  lips  of  coral  where  love  ever  strays? 
Can  you  tell  why  it  beams  with  persuasion  so  dear, 
Inviting  each  gaze  and  beguiling  each  fear  ? 
'Tis  Beauty,  whose  softest  expression  is  given, 
To  mark  every  line  with  the  brightness  of  heaven. 

And,  oh  !  if  there's  aught  in  this  world  of  deception, 
That  lends  to  fair  woman  the  seal  of  perfection— 
(f  innocence  ever,  in  modesty  bright, 
Can  sooth  every  sorrow,  reflect  all  delight— 
'Tis  when  beauty  and  virtue,  in  sweet  emulation, 
Adorn  thvfair  idol  of  man's  adoration. 

OSMOND. 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY,  JANUARY  20,  1821. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Country  subscribers  are  requested,  when  they  re- 
mit money,  to  send  such  bills  at  the  exchange  offices 
will  discount.  We  are  willing  to  lose  a  reasonable 
per  centage  on  uncurrent  money,  but  to  receive  bills 
to  much  worn  at  to  be  worthless,  is  rather  unpro- 
fitable. 


CHARITABLE  CONCERT. 

"  The  Female  Assistance  Society,"  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  seventy-seven  dollar*,  and  seventy- 
fire  cento,  of  Samuel  Woodworth,  Esq.  being  the  neat 
proceeds  of  a  Concert,  given  for  their  benefit,  by  a 
number  of  gentlemen  at  the  City-Hotel. 

The  board  of  Managers  present  their  thanks  to  Mrs. 
Holman,  and  Mrs.  Meline,  for  their  generous  aid  on 
this  occasion. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 
MARY  W.  MASON,  Secretary. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  Concert,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Female  Assistance  Society,  which  wat 
pot  up  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  S.  Woodworth,  at 
the  City- Hotel,  on  Monday  the  8th  iust.  produced  the 
sum  stated  in  the  above  Card.  The  following  is  an 
Extract  of  a  Letter  from  a  member  of  the  Society  to  ' 
!  Mr.  Woodworth,  which,  together  with  his  reply,  we 
have  been  permitted  to  publish.  After  some  prelimi- 
nary observations,  including  an  expression  of  thanks, 
the  writer  proceeds  as  in  the  subjoined 

EXTRACT. 

"  In  the  discharge  of  this  pleasing  duty,  permit  me 
to  mingle  my  own  personal  feelings  of  gratitude,  with 
the  more  formal  expression  of  official  thanks. 

By  your  generous  exertions,  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  continue  the  labours  of  the  present  season,  with  re- 
*  its  wed  alacrity  and  increasing  seal ;  and  while  we 
]  are  exploring  the  comfortless  mansions  of  poverty,  ad- 
I  ministering'  to  the  wants  of  the  destitute,  aud  offering 
J  the  divine  consolations  of  religion  to  tite  victims  of. 


Dopeless  disease,  we  shall  often  call  to  mind  how  deep- 
ly we  are  indebted  to  your  exertions,  nnd  offer  our  fer- 
vent wishes,  that  you  may  never  lack  the  consolations 
yon  are  so  ready  to  impart. 

We  tender  you  our  thanks— feeble,  ineffective  tr 
Imte  ?  But  a  richer  boon  awaits  your  acceptance,  in 
the  peace  which  accompanies  ads  of  mercy,  and  in 
the  approving  smile  of  Him  who  has  condescended 
to  prescribe  our  duty  bj^Ai*  own  example,  and  hassaid 
lor  our  encouragement,  '  inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  h 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me* 

May  you,  Sir,  enjoy,  in  life,  all  the  happiness  you 
are  willing  to  diffuse,  and  reap  the  reward  of  Chris- 
tian charity,  in  life  eternal. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 

S.  Woodworth,  Esq."  -*. 

ANSWER. 

New-York,  Jan.  II,  1821. 

Madam— To  know  that  my  humble  endeavours  to 
bejaneftti*  have  been  attended  with  some  degree  of 
success,  is  of  itself  a  pleasure  that  can  only  be  aug- 
mented by  the  approbation  of  my  friends.  But  from 
the  very  marked  and  flattering  terms  in  which  yon 
have  been  pleased  to  express  the  thanks  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  Female  Assistance  Society,  I  have 
derived  such  pleasing  sensations,  at  I  want  language 
to  express. 

It  would  be  doing  injustice,  however,  to  my  feel- 
ings, to  permit  this  opportunity  to  escape  without 
gratefully  acknowledging  that  my  late  feeble  exer- 
tions in  the  cause  of  humanity,  were  only  rendered 
efficacious  by  the  talents  and  services  of  my  friends, 
Messrs.  Singleton,  Scott,  Picket,  Ingersoll,  and  the 
other  amateurs  associated  with  us,  and  more  part.- 
eularly  by  those  of  Mrs.  Ho/man,  and  Mrs.  Meline, 
who,  with  their  characteristic  benevolence,  volun- 
teered their  aid  on  this  occasion. 

Permit  me,  madam,  most  cordially  to  reciprocate 
your  benevolent  wishes  for  my  happiness,  and  beKcve 
me  to  be,  with  sentiments  of  friendship  and  respect, 
your  most  obedient  and  very  bumble  servant, 

S.  WOODWORTH. 


The  three  sons  of  Hugh  Monro,  arc  still  to  be  seen 
at  Mr.  Monro's  lodging,  No.  12  Wall-street— they  are 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  curious. 


MARRIED, 

On  Saturday  evening  last,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Feltus, 
Mr.  Thomas  Dunton,  to  Miss  Frances  Thompson, 
both  of  this  city. 

At  Brooklyn,  on  the  10th  inst.  by  theRcr.  Mr. 
Onderdonk,  Mr  Joseph  Jewett,  of  this  city,  to  Mi* 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Cornell  of  Long- 
Island. 

At  Norfolk,  Capt  Edmund  P.  Kennedy,  of  the  U. 
S.  Navy,  to  Miss  Mary  E  Taylor. 

At  Charleston,  S.  C.  on  the  7th  inst.  Mr.  James  P. 
Seaward,  of  New- York,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Bering, 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  Bering  of  the  former  place. 

At  Hackensack,  N.  J.  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Romeynj 
Mr.  John  Van  Nuydeo,  to  Miss  Susan  Kent. 
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WIELAND; 

OR  THE  TRANSFORMATION. 

An  American  Tale. 

BY  CHARLES  BROCKDSN  BROW  IT. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

(Continued  from  page  ftl) 

Shuddering,  I  dashed  myself  against 
the  wall,  and  by  the  same  involuntary  im- 
pulse, turned  my  face  backward  to  examine 
the  mysterious  monitor.  The  moon-light 
streamed  into  each  window,  and  every 
corner  of  the  room  was  conspicuous,  and 
yet  I  beheld  nothing ! 

The  interval  was  too  brief  to  be  artifi- 
cially measured,  between  the  utterance  of 
these  words,  and  my  scrutiny  directed  to 
the  qoarter,  whence  they  came.  Yet  if  .a 
hutaum  brig  ^ad  Dcen  there,  could  he  Ail 
to  baveJKi  visible  ?  Which  of  my  senses 
was  she  prey  of  a  fatal  illusion  ?  The 
Shock  which  the  sound  produced  was  still 
felt  in  every  part  of  my  frame.  Ybe  sound, 
therefore,  could  not  but  be*  genuine  com- 
motio©. Bat  that  I  had  heard  it,  was  not 
more  true  than  that  the  being  who  uttered 
-a  was  stationed  at  my  right  ear;  yet  my 
attendant  was  invisible. 

I  cannot  describe  the  state  of  my  thoughts 
at  that  moment.  Surprise  had  mastered 
my  faculties.  My  frame  shook,  and  the  j 
vital  current  was  congealed.  I  was  con- 
scious only  to  the  vehemence  of  my  sensa- 
tions. This  condition  could  not  be  last- 
ing. Like  a  tide,  which  suddenly  mounts 
as  am  ovorwhelBMng  height,  and  then  gra- 
dually sabsides,  my  confusion  slowly  gave 
^mrnfo  order,  and  my  tumults  to  a  calm. 
B^pnble  to  deliberate  and  move.  I  re- 
sumed my  feet,  and  advanced  into  the  midst 
of  the  room.  Upward,  and  behind,  and ? 
on  each  side,  I  threw  penetrating  glances. 
I  was  not  satisfied  with  one  examination. 
tie  that  hitherto  refused  to  bsJU,  might 
-change  his  purpose,  and  an  the  W  survey 
be  clearly  distinguishable* 

Solitude  imposes  least  restraint  upon  the 
fancy.  Dark  is  lest  fertMof  images  than 
the  feeble  lustre  of  the  mooro  I  was  alone, 
oad  the  walls  were  cfcequereddfy  shadowy 


forms.    As  the  moon  passed  behind  a  cloud  I  parts  of  time  are  equally  present,  whom  no 


and  emerged,  these  shadows  seemed  to  be 
endowed  with  life,  and  to  move.  The 
apartment  was  oped  to  the  breeze,  and  the 
curtain  was  occasionally  blown  from  its 
ordinary  position.  This  motion  was  not 
unaccompanied  with  sound.  I  failed  not 
to  snatch  a  look,  and  to  listen  when  this 
motion  and  this  sound  occurred.  My  be- 
lief that  my  monitor  was  posted  near,  was 
strong,  and  instantly  converted  these  ap- 
pearances to  tokens  of  his  presence,  and 
yet  I  could  discern  nothing. 

When  my  thoughts  were  at  length  per- 
mitted to  revert  to  the  past,  the  first  idea 
that  occurred  was  the  resemblance  between 
the  words  of  the  voipe  which  I  had  just ; 
heard,  and  those  which  had  terminated  my 
dream  in  the  summer-house.  There  are 
means  by  which  we  are  able  to  distinguish 
a  substance  from  a  shadow,  a  reality  from 
the  phantom  of  a  dream.  The  pit,  my 
brother  beckoning  me  forward,  the  seizure 
of  my  arm,  and  the  voice  behind,  were 
surely  imaginary.  That  these  incidents 
were  fashioned  in  my  slee^  is  supported 
by  the  same  indubitable  evidence  that  com- 
pels me  to  believe  myself  awake  at  pre- 
sent; yet  the  words  and  the  voice  were 
the  same.  Then,  by  some  inexplicable 
contrivance,  I  was  aware  of  the  danger, 
while  my  actions  and  sensations  were  those 
of  one  wholly  unacquainted  with  it.  Now, 
was  it  not  equally  true  that  my  actions  and 
persuasions  were  at  war?  Had  not  the 
belief,  that  evil  lurked  in  the  closet,  gained 
admittance,  and  had  not  my  actions  beto- 
kened an  ub warrantable  security?  To  ob- 
viate the  effects  of  my  infatuation,  the  same 
means  had  been  used. 

In  my  dream,  he  that  tempted  m*  to  my 
destruction  was  my  brother.  Death  wan 
ambushed  in  my  path.  From  what  evil 
was  1  now  rescued  ?  What  minister  or 
implement  of  ill  was  shut  up  in  this  recess  ? 
Who  was  it  whose  suffocatiog  grasp  I  was 
to  feel,  should  I  dare  to  enter  it?  What 
monstrous  concepioo  is  this  ?  my  brother ! 

No;  protection  and  not  injury  is  his  pro- 
vince. Strange  and  terrible  chimera!— 
Yet  it  would  not  be  suddenly  dismissed. 
It  was  surely  no  vulgar  agency  that  gave 
this  form  to  my  fears.    He  to  whom  all 


contingency  approaches,  was  the  author  of 
that  spell  which  now  seized  upon  me. — 
Life  was  dear  to  me.  No  consideration 
was  present  that  enjoined  me  to  relinquish 
it*  Sacred  duty  combined  with  every  spon- 
taneous sentiment  to  endear  to  me  my  be- 
ing. Should  I  not  shudder  when  my  being 
was  endangered  ?  But  what  emotion  should 
possess  me  when  the  arm  lifted  against  mc 
was  Wieland's  ? 

Ideas  exist  in  our  mincft  that  can  be  ac- 
counted for  by  no  established  laws.  Why 
did  I  dream  that  my  brother  was  my  foe  ? 
Why,  but  because  an  omen  of  my  fate  was 
ordained  to  be  communicated  ?  Yet  what 
salutary  end  did  it  serve  ?  Did  it  arm  me 
with  caution  to  elude,  or  fortitude  to  bear 
the  evils  to  which  I  was  reserved?  Mp 
present  thoughts  were,  no  doubt,  indebted 
for  their  hue  to  the  sitnifftude  existing  be- ' 
tween  these  incidents  and  those  of  my 
dream.  Surely  it  was  phrenzy  that  dic- 
tated my  deed !  That  a  ruffian  was  hid* 
den  in  the  closet,  was  an  idea,  the  genuine 
tendency  of  which  was  to  urge  me  to  flight. 
Such  had  been  the  effect  formerly  produced. 
Had  my  mind  been  simply  occupied  with 
this  thought  at  present,  no  doubt  the  same 
impulse  would  have  been  experienced;  but 
now  it  was  my  brother  whom  I  was  irre- 
sistibly persuaded  to  regard  as  the  con- 
triver of  that  ill  of  which  I  had  been  fore- 
warned. This  persuasion  did  not  extenu- 
ate my  fears  or  my  danger.  Why  then  did 
I  again  approach  the  closet  and  withdraw' 
the  bolt?  My  resolution  was  instantly 
conceived,  and  executed  without  filtering. 

The  door  was  formed  of  light  materials. 
The  lock,  of  simple  structure,  easily  fore- 
went its  hold,  it  opened  into  the  room, 
and  commonly  moved  upon  its  hinges,  after 
beiag  unfastened,  without  any  efibrt  of 
mine.  This  effort,  however,  was  bestowed 
upon  the  present  occasion.  It  was  my 
purpose  to  open  it  with  quickness,  but  the 
exertion  which  I  made  was  ineffectual.  It 
refused  to  open. 

At  another  time,  this  circumstance  would 
not  have  looked  with  a  face  of  nvystery* — 
I  should  have  supposed  some  casual  ob- 
struction, and  repeated  my  efforts  to  sur- 
mount.    But  now  my  mind  was  accessible 
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to  no  conjecture  but  one.  The  door  was 
hindered  from  opeuing  by  human  force. — 
Surely,  here  was  new  cause  for  affright. 
This  was  confirmation  proper  to  decide  my 
conduct.  Now  was  all  ground  of  hesita- 
tion taken  away.  What  could  be  supposed 
but  that  I  deserted  the  chamber  aud  the 
house?  that  I  at  least  endeavoured  no 
longer  to  withdraw  the  door  ? 

Have  I  not  said  that  my  actions  were 
dictated  by  phreuzy  ?  My  reason  had  for- 
borne,  for  a  time,  to  suggest  or  to  sway  my 
resolves.  I  reiterated  my  endeavours.  I 
exerted  all  my  force  to  overcome  the  ob- 
stacle, but  in  vain.  The  strength  that  was 
exerted  to  keep  it  shut,  was  superior  to 
mine. 

A  casual  observer  might,  perhaps,  ap- 
plaud the  audaciousness  of  this  conduct. 
Whence,  but  from  an  habitual  defiance  of 
danger,  could  my  perseverance  arise  ?  I 
have  already  assigned,  as  distinctly  as  I  am 
able,  the  cause  of  it.  The  frantic  concep- 
tion that  my  brother  was  within,  that  the 
resistance  made  to  my  design  was  exerted 
by  him,  had  rooted  itself  in  my  mind. — 
You  will  comprehend  the  height  of  this  in- 
fatuation, when  I  tell  you,  that,  finding  all 
my  exertions  vain,  I  betook  myself  to  ex- 
clamations. Surely  I  was  utterly  bereft 
of  understanding. 

Now  had  I  arrived  at  the  crisis  of  my 
fate.  "  O !  hiuder  not  the  door  to  open," 
I  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  that  had  less  of  fear 
than  of  grief  in  it.  "  I  know  you  well. — 
Come  forth,  but  harm  me  not.  1  beseech 
you  come  forth." 

I  had  taken  my  hand  from  the  lock  and 
removed  to  a  small  distance  from  the  door. 
1  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words,  when 
the  door  swung  upon  its  hinges,  and  dis- 
played to  my  view  the  interior  of  the  clo- 
set. Whoever  was  within,  was  shrouded 
in  darkness.  A  few  seconds  passed  with- 
out interruption  of  the  silence.  I  knew 
not  what  to  expect  or  to  fear.  My  eyes 
would  not  stray  from  the  recess.  Present- 
ly, a  deep  sigh  was  heard.  The  quarter 
from  which  it  came  heightened  the  eager- 
ness of  my  gaze.  Some  one  approached 
from  the  farther  end.  I  quickly  perceived 
the  outlines  of  a  human  figure.  Its  steps 
were  irresolute  and  slow.  I.  recoiled  as  it 
advanced. 

By  coming  at  length  within  the  verge  of 
the  rx>m,  his  form  was  clearly  distinguish- 
able. I  had  prefigured  to  myself  a  very 
different  personage.     The  face  that  pre- 


sented itself  was  the  last  that  I  should  de- 
sire to  meet  at  an  hour,  and  in  a  place  like 
this.  My  wonder  was  stifled  by  my  fears. 
Assassins  had  lurked  in  this  recess.  Some 
divine  voice  warned  me  of  danger,  that  at 
this  moment  awaited  me.  I  had  spurned 
the  intimation,  and  challenged  my  adver- 
sary. 

I. recalled  the  mysterious  countenance 
and  dubious  character  of  Carwin.  What 
motive  but  atrocious  ones  could  guide  his 
steps  hither?  I  was  alone.  My  habit 
suited  the  hour,  and  the  place,  and  the 
warmth  of  the  season.  All  succour  was 
remote.  He  had  placed  himself  between 
me  and  the  door.  My  frame  shook  with 
the  vehemence  of  my  apprehensions. 

Yet  I  was  not  wholly  lost  to  myself :  I 
vigilantly  marked  his  demeanour.  His 
looks  were  grave,  but  not  without  pertur- 
bation. What  species  of  inquietude  it  be- 
trayed, the  light  was  not  strong  enough  to 
enable  me  to  discover.  He  stood  still; 
but  his  eyes  wandered  from  one  object  to 
another.  When  these  powerful  organs 
were  fixed  upon  me,  I  shrunk  into  myself. 
At  length,  he  broke  silence.  Earnestness, 
and  not  embarrassment,  was  in  his  tone. 
-He  advanced  close  to  me  while  he  spoke. 

"  What  voice  was  that  which  lately  ad- 
dressed you  ?* 

He  paused  for  an  answer ;  but  observ- 
ing my  trepidation,  he  resumed  with  undi- 
minished solemnity :  "  Be  not  terrified. — 
Whoever  he  was,  he  has  done  you  an  im- 
portant service.  I  need  not  ask  you  if  it 
were  the  voice  of  a  companion.  That 
sound  was  beyond  the  compass  of  human 
organs.  The  knowledge  that  enabled  him 
to  tell  you  who  was  in  the  closet,  was  ob- 
tained by  incomprehensible  means. 

"  You  knew  that  Carwin  was  there. — 
Were  you  not  apprized  of  his  intents  ? 
The  same  power  could  impart  the  one  as 
well  as  the  other.  Yet,  knowing  these, 
you  persisted.  Audacious  girl !  but,  per- 
haps, you  confided  in  his  guardianship. — 
Your  confidence  was  just.  With  succour 
like  this  at  hand  you  may  safely  defy  me. 

"  He  is  my  eternal  foe ;  the  baffler  of 
my  best  concerted  schemes.  Twice  have 
you  been  saved  by  his  accursed  interposi- 
tion. But  for  bim,  I  should  long  ere  now 
have  borne  away  the  spoils  of  your  ho- 
nour." 

He  looked  at  me  with  greater  stedfast- 
ness  than  before.  I  became  every  moment 
more  anxious  for  my  safety.    It  was  with 


difficulty  I  stammered  out  an  entreaty  that 
he  would  instantly  depart,  or  suffer  me  to 
do  so.  He  paid  no  regard  to  my  request, 
but  proceeded  in  a  more  impassioned  man- 
ner. 

"  What  is  it  you  fear  ?  Have  I  not  told 
you,  you  are  safe  ?  Has  not  one  in  whom 
you  more  reasonably  place  trust  assured 
you  of  it  ?  Even  if  I  executed  my  purpose, 
what  injury  is  done  ?  Your  prejudices  will 
call  it  by  that  name,  but  it  merits  it  not. 

"  I  was  impelled  by  a  sentiment  that 
does  you  honour ;  a  sentiment,  that  would 
sanctify  my  deed ;  but,  whatever  it  be,  you 
are  safe.  Be  this  chimera  still  worship- 
ped 5  I  will  do  nothing  to  pollute  it." — 
There  he  stopped. 

The  accents  and  gestures  of  this  man 
left  me  drained  of  all  courage.  Surely,  on 
no  other  occasion  should  I  have  been  thus 
pusillanimous.  My  state  I  regarded  as  a 
hopeless  one.  I  was  wholly  at  the  mercy 
of  this  being.  Whichever  way  I  turned 
my  eyes,  I  saw  no  avenue  by  which  I  might 
escape.  The  resources  of  my  personal 
strength,  my  ingenuity,  and  my  eloquence, 
I  estimated  at  nothing.  The^gnity  of 
virtue,  and  the  force  of  truth,  fVd  been 
accustomed  to  celebrate;  and  had  fre- 
1  quently  vaunted  of  ike  conquest*  which  1 
'  should  make  with  their  assistance. 

I  used  to  suppose  that  certain  evils  could 
never  befal  a  being  in  possession  of  a  sound 
mind ;  that  true  virtue  supplies  us  with 
energy  which  vice  can  never  resist  5  that  it 
was  always  in  our  power  to  obstruct,  by 
his  own  death,  the  designs  of  an  enemy 
who  aimed  at  less  than  our  life.  How  was 
it  that  a  sentiment  like  despair  had  now 
invaded  me,  and  that  I  trusted  to  the  pro- 
tection of  chance,  or  to  the  pity  of  my  per* 
secutor? 

His  words  imparted  some  notion  of  the 
injury  which  he  had  meditated.  He  talked 
of  obstacles  that  had  risen  in  bis  way.  He 
had  relinquished  his  design.  These  q 
supplied  me  with  slender  coasolai 
There  was  no  security  but  in  his  absence. 
When  I  looked  at  myself,  when  I  reflected 
on  the  hour  and  the  place,  I  was  over* 
powered  by  horror  and  dejection. 

He  was  silent,  mnsefal,  and  inattentive 
to  my  situation,  yet  made  no  motion  to  de- 
part. I  was  silent  in  my  turn.  What 
could  I  say  ?  I  was  confident  that  reason 
in  this  contest  would  be  impotent.  1  must 
owe  my  safety  to  his  own  suggestions.— 
Whatever  jfcirpose  brought  him  hither,  be 
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had  changed  it.  Why  then  did  he  remain  ? 
His  resolutions  might  fluctuate,  and  the 
pause  of  a  few  minutes  restore  to  him  his 
first  resolutions. 

Yet  was  not  this  the  man  whom  we  had 
treated  with  unwearied  kindness  ?  Whose 
society  was  endeared  to  us  by  his  intel- 
lectual elevation  and  accomplishments  ? 
Who  had  a  thousand  times  expatiated  on 
the  usefulness  and  beauty  of  virtue  ?  Why 
should  such  a  one  be  dreaded  ?  If  I  could 
have  forgotten  the  circumstances  in  which 
our  interview  had  taken  place,  I  might 
have  treated  his  words  as  jests.  Presently, 
he  resumed : 

"  Fear  me  not :  the  space  that  severs  us 
is  small,  and  all  visible  succour  is  distant,  j 
You  believe  yourself  completely  in  my 
power :  that  you  stand  upon  the  brink  of 
ruin.  Such  are  your  groundless  fears.  I 
cannot  lift  a  finger  to  hurt  you.  Easier  it 
would  be  to  stop  the  moon  in  her  course 
than  to  injure  you.  The  power  that  pro- 
tects you  would  crumble  my  sinews,  and 
reduce  me  to  a  heap  of  ashes  in  a  moment, 
if  I  were  to  harbour  a  thought  hostile  to 
your  safety. 

"  Thus  are  appearances  at  length  solved. 
Little  did  I  expect  that  they  originated 
hence.  What  a  portion  is  assigned  to  you  ? , 
Scanned  by  the  eyes  of  this  intelligence, 
your  path  will  be  without  pits  to  swallow, 
or  snares  to  entangle  you.  Environed  by 
the  arms  of  this  protection,  all  artifices  will 
be  frustrated,  and  all  malice  repelled." 

Here  succeeded  a  new  pause.  I  was 
still  observant  of  every  gesture  and  look. 
The  tranquil  solemnity  that  had  lately 
possessed  his  countenance  gave  way  to  a 
new  expression.  All  now  was  trepidation 
and  anxiety. 

"  I  must  be  gone/'  said  he,  in  a  falter- 
ing accent.  u  Why  do  I  linger  here  ?  I 
will  not  ask  your  forgiveness.  I  see  that 
your  terrors  are  invincible.  Your  pardon 
will  be  extorted  by  fear,  and  not  dictated 
by  compassion.  I  must  fly  from  you  for, 
ever.  He  that  could  plot  agaiust  your 
honour,  must  expect  from  you  and  your 
friends,  .persecution  and  death.  I  must 
doom  myself  to  endless  exile." 

Saying  this,  he  hastily  left  the  room.  I 
listened  while  he  descended  the  stairs,  and, 
unbolting  the  outer  door,  went  forth.  I 
did  not  follow  him  with  my  eyes,  as  the 
moon-light  would  have  enabled  me  to  do. 
Relieved  by  his  absence,  and  exhausted  by 
the  conflict  of  my  fears,  I  threw  myself  on 


a  chair,  and  resigned  myself  to  those  be- 
wildering ideas  which  incidents  like  these 
could  not  fail  to  produce. 

[To  be  continued.] 


FOR  THE  LADIES7  LITERARY  CABINET. 

YAMOYDEIV, 

A  Tale  of  tJie  Wars  of  King  Philip:  fci  six  Cantos. 
By  the  late  Rev.  James  Wallis  Easibwn,  A.  M.  and 
his  Friend. 

(  Concluded  from  page  75.J 

Canto  fourth  commences  with  the  fol- 
lowing proem  : — 

As  if  to  battle  o'er  the  midnight  heaven 
The  clouds  are  hurrying  forth :  now  veiled  on  high, 
Now  sallying  out,  the  moon  and  stars  are  driven, 
As  wandering  doubtful ;  in  the  shifting  sky, 
Mid  mazes  strange  the  dancers  seem  to  fly ; 
Wildly  the  unwearied  hunters  drive  013  bear : 
Through  the  deep  groves  is  beard  a  spirit**  cry; 
And  hark !  what  strain  unearthly  echoes  there, 
Borne  fitful  from  afar,  along  the  troubled  air. 

And  afterwards  a  fine  hymn  to  the  "  Ma- 
nitto  of  Dreams."  We  have  next  a  pro- 
phecy given  in  the  mild  strains  of  Indian 
enthusiasm,  and  in  the  conclusion  a  "  Song 
of  the  Pow-wahs,"  preparatory  to  the  sa- 
crifice of  Yamoy  den's  infant;  but  just  as 
the  priestess  seizes  the  child,  and  is  chant- 
ing the  last  dedicatory  song,  "  emerging 
from  the  woodland  gloom,  a  form  unearth- 
ly came :" — 

White  were  its  locks,  its  robes  of  white, 
And  gleaming  through  their  lurid  light, 
Swift  it  advanced.    The  P6w-wahs  stood, 
Palsied  amid  their  rites  of  blood ; 
E'n  the  stern  prophet  feared  to  trace 
The  awful  features  of  that  face. 
#  #  »  »  « 

And  when  their  palsying  dread  was  gone, 
And  a  dim  brand  recovered  shone, 
And  when  they  traced  by  that  sad  light 
The  scene  of  their  unfinished  rite, 
And  many  a  look  uncertain  cast, 
The  stranger  and  the  child  had  past. 

Who  this  mysterious  stranger  is,  we  are 
not  informed ;  but  Nora,  after  recovering 
from  her  state  of  insensibility,  is  assured 
that  the  infant  is  safe.  The  hour  at  length 
arrives,  when  Yamoyden  repairs  to  his  be- 
loved haunt;  with  cautious  steps  that  seem 
to  indicate  a  presentiment  of  something  ill, 
he  approaches  the  well  known  covert,  but 
all  is  dark  within,  and  silent  as  the  grave. 
He  grows  desperate  at  the  loss  of  his  wife, 
and  prepares  to  join  the  few  intrepid  fol- 
lowers of  the  Sachem.  By  so  doing  he 
unconsciously  becomes  opposed  in  arms  to 
the  father  of  bis  wife,  No*a  is  informed  of 


this,  by  the  Indian  who  nl'eved  her  from 
captivity,  and  who  offers  to  convey  her  to 
the  place  then  occupied  by  King  Philip  and 
his  men.  He  lands  at  night,  and  after 
wandering  about  for  some  time,  at  length 
espies  the  place  of  their  concealment,  and 
at  no  great  distance  discovers  a  party  of 
whites  and  Indians  laying  in  ambush.  As 
morning  approaches,  she  witnesses  a  most 
sanguinary  conflict,  which  proves  the  last 
for  King  Philip— his  death  comports  with 
his  life,  and  is  well  related  by  the  poet : — 

One  alone  disdained 

To  gnaw  the  toils  his  hunters  spread. 
But  reared  at  bay  his  monarch  head. 
A  white  man  and  an  Indian  near, 
Fronted  and  staid  his  bold  career ; 
*  And  scarce  their  muskets'  length  apan, 
Stood;  levelling  at  the  warrior's  heart. 
Thus  stopt  he,  barred  in  his  advance ; 

Finn  on  the  twain  he  fixed  his  eye, 
Fierce  as  the  pouncing  falcon's  glance  ; 

His  battle-axe  he  brandished  high ; 
Else  all  unarmed.    An  instant  there 
Paused  in  their  purposed  work  the  pair; 
So  proud,  in  his  defenceless  state, 
And  terrible,  he  seemed  to  wait, 
Himself  to  death  to  dedicate  ! 
Trembling,  the  white  man  first  gave  fire, 
But  saw  in  faithless  flash  expire 

The  engine's  fatal  store ; 
<;  Thine  is  the  chance  the  prize  to  gain," — 

He  said,  but  spoke  no  more, 
Ere,  hurl'd  with  dexterous  hand  amain, 
Sunk  the  fell  tomahawk  in  bis  brain, 
And  down,  a  ghastly  corse,  he  fell ! 
Then  strait  a  loud  and  joyous  yell 

His  Indian  comrade  gave : 
"  A  ghost  bad  been  incensed/'  be  cried, 
"  If  thou  by  other  arm  had'st  died ! 

This,  from  his  gory  grave, 
Sends  Agamoun .'"  he  said,  and  true, 
On  their  swift  wings,  the  death  balls  flew. 
A  moment  yet  the  Sachem  stood, 

His  right  hand  planted  on  his  breast, 
Where  inward  gush'd  the  vital  blood 

And  his  attempted  words  supprest. 
Ahauton  marked  his  dying  look, 
Speaking  his  stern  and  sad  rebuke ; 
Then  in  the  moor's  dank,  miry  bed, 
Deep  fell  the  indignant  chieftain,  dead ! 

But  Bhe  is  yet  to  witness  another  scene, 
and  in  spite  of  her  fear  and  exhausted 
frame,  it  drew  her  to  the  "  battle's  verge." 

Amid  a  roving  band,  alone, 
Her  father  in  the  fen  was  thrown, 
Now  feeble  waxed  with  age  and  toil; 
And  scarce  upon  the  slippery  soil 
He  kept  his  footing;  while  he  held, 
With  strength  surpassing  that  of  eld, 

The  ruffian  host  at  bay ; 
A  well-known  voice  salutes  her  ear, 
Even  in  that  hurried  scene  most  dear ; 
A  well-known  form  she  marked  among 
That  haggard,  fierce  and  desperate  throng. 

Round,  howling  for  their  prey : 
And,  o'er  her  father's  whjte  hairs  swung, 
As  high  a  murderuus  axe  was  bung, 

She  saw  Yamoyden  stay 
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The  lifted  arm ',  alas !  too  late 

To  break  ibe  blow  impelled  by  fate  ! 

Averted  from  the  old  man'i  head, 

On  bis  own  faithful  breast  it  fell ! 
A  cescue  comes— the  Indians  fled— 

Far  off  the  sounds  of  conflict  swell ; 
But  never  more,  on  battle  field, 
That  valiant  arm  shall  weapon  wield  ; 
Nor,  mid  the  combat's  voices  blending^ 
His  cheering  cry  bo  heard  ascending  ! 

Dying  he*  lay ;  and  o'er  him  bent 
'  Fitzgerald,  now  with  kind  intent. 
As  ebbed  the  living  current  fleet, 
He  whispered  soothing  comfort  sweet, 
Fraught  with  such  heavenly  nourishment, 
Such  chrism  to  the  departing  soul, 

As  amber  gum  to  feverish  vein  ; 
Deep  in  the  mental  wound  it  stole, 

Forgotten  then  bis  mortal  pain. 
What  form  comes  floating  on  his  glance, 
Brightest  in  that  celestial  trance  ? 
"  Fair  image  of  my  blessCd  wife ! 
Contest  thou  too,  from  the  load  of  life 
To  loose  the  spirit's  struggling  wing,  j 

And  bid  it  upward,  upward  spring? 
Will  thou  not  join  me  in  that  clime, 
On  whose  far  shore  the  waves  of  time 
Fall  with  faint  murmur  as  they  flow  ?— 
Our  child— farewell  !"— 

She  sunk  down,  and  with  her  hair  en- 
deavoured to  staunch  the  flowing  wound. 
Her  husband  clasps  her  firmly  to  his  bosom; 
while  the  old  man  "  brushed  aside  the  tears 
that  freely  gushed/9  and  exclaimed— 


"  Farewell,  misguided  one  f 
"  Dim  light  along  thy  path  was*shed ; 
There  may  be  mercy,  even  for  thee! 
Thy  child  is  safe ;  may  heaven  10  me 
Bo  kind  a*  I  to  him  shall  be!" 


The  old  man's  glance  was  heavenward  cast. 
As  breathed  that  wish,  the  best,  the  last, 
And  strong  and  fervent  was  bis  prayer, 
Comauniug  with  his  Father  there. 
He  view'd  them  as  they  lay  reclined, 
Their  lips  conjoint,  their  forms  entwined. 
They  moved  not,  heaved  not,  breathed  not,  yet 
It  seem'd  the  lovers'  glances  met. 
He  knelt,  be  strove  bis  child  to  raise, 
Rut  vain  the  task  the  sire  essays ; 
He  felt  no  struggle ;  caught  no  sound : 
But  to  each  other  they  were  bound, 
So  close,  that  vain  were  all  endeavour, 
With  aught  that  sacred  clasp  to  sever. 

Save  sacrilegious  knife ; 
The  father  gated  in  anguish  wild- 
He  prest  the  bosom  of  his  child- 
There  beat  no  puke  of  life ! 

Thus  ends  Yamoyden ;  and  in  perusing 
it,  we  must  confess  ourselves  highly  grati- 
fied. It  undoubtedly  contains  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  American  poetry,  and 
treats  of  a  subject  dear  to  the  bosom  of 
every  true  admirer  of  genuine  greatness. 
The  address  to  King  Phillip  in  the  conclu- 
aioQ)  is  peculiarly  simple  and  pathetic. 


Philip !  farewell !  thee  King*  in  idle  jest, 

Thy  persecutors  named ;  and  if,  in  deed, 

The  jewelled  diadem  thy  front  bad  prest, 

It  had  become  thee  better,  than  the  breed 

Of  palaces,  to  sceptres  that  succeed, 

To  be  of  courtier  or  of  priest  the  tool, 

Satiate  dull  sense,  or  count  the  frequc 

Or  pamper  gormand  hunger ;  thou  wouldest  rule 

Better  than  the  worn  rake,  the  glutton  or  the  fool ! 

I  would  not  wrong  thy  warrior  shade,  could  I 

Aught  in  my  verse  or  make  or  mar  thy  fame; 
As  the  light  carol  of  a  bioi  flown  by, 

Will  pass  the  youthful  strain  that  breathed  thy 
name: 
But  in  that  land  whence  thy  destroyers  came, 

A  sacred  bard  thy  champion  shall  be  found ; 
He  of  the  laureate  wreath  for  thee  shall  claim 

The  hero's  honours,  to  earth's  farthest  bound, 
Where  Albion's  tongue  is  beard,  or  Albion's  songs 
resound. 

As  also,  an  address  to  woman,  at  the 
commencement  of  Canto  sixth. 

Woman !  blest  partner  of  our  joys  and  woes ! 
Even  in  the  darkest  hour  of  earthly  ill, 
Untamish'd  yet,  thy  fond  affection  glows, 
Throbs  with  each  pulse,  and  beau  with  every  thrill ! 
Bright  o'er  the  wasted  scene  thou  boverest  still, 
Angel  of  comfort  to  the  failing  soul ; 
Undaunted  by  the  tempest,  wild  and  chill, 
That  pours  its  restless  and  disastrous  roll, 
O'er  all  that  bfooms  below,  with  sad  and  hollow  bow) ! 

When  sorrow  rends  the  heart,  when  feverish  pain 
Wrings  the  hot  drops  of  anguish  from  the  browt 
To  sooth  the  soul,  to  cool  the  burning  brain, 
O,  who  so  welcome  and  so  prompt  as  tbou ! 
The  battle's  hurried  scene  and  angry  glow— 
The  death-encircled  pillow  of  distress— 
The  lonely  moments  of  secluded  wo— 
Alike  thy  care  and  constancy  confess, 
Alike  thy  pitying  hand,  and  fearless  friendship  bless ! 

Thee,  youthful  fancy  loves  in  aid  to  call ; 
Thence  first  invoked  the  sacred  sisters  were ; 
The  form  that  holds  the  enthusiast's  heart  in  thrall, 
He,  mid  his  bright  creation,  paints  most  fair ; 
True— in  this  earthly  wilderness  of  core- 
As  hunter's  path  the  wilds  and  forests  through ; 
And  firm — all  fragile  as  thou  art— to  bear 
Life's  dangerous  billows— as  the  light  canoe, 
That  shoots,  with  all  its  freight,  the  impetuous  rapid's 
flow. 

Thee,  Indians  tell,  the  first  of  men  to  win, 
Clomb  long  the  vaulted  heaven's  unmeasured  height: 
And  well  their  uncouth  fable  speaks  therein 
The  worth  even  savage  souls  can  never  slight. 
Tired  with  the  chase,  the  hunter  greets  at  night 
Thy  welcome  smile,  the  balm  of  every  wo  \ 
Tby  patient  toil  makes  all  his  labours  light ; 
And  from  bis  grave  when  friends  and  kindred  go, 
Thou  weeping  contest,  the  sweet  sagamite  to  strow ! 

Its  greatest  fault  h,  perhaps,  iu  some 
degree,  inseperable  from  the  subject,  and 
the  obscurity  of  many  passages  must  be 
ascribed  to  this  cause. 

There  are,  however,  some  blemishes, 
which  might  be  easily  avoided;  we  can  con- 
ceive of  no  reason  why  an  expression  so 
extremely  unpoetical,  and  inelegant,  as 


the  following,  should  be  admitted  into  a 
work,  which,  of  aH  others,  should  be  cha- 
racterised by  purity  of  diction.  It  occurs 
in  the  seventh  stanza  of  the  sixth  Canto, 
and  spoils  the  beauty  of  a  very  interesting 
passage:— 

J  guts*  it  was  a  full  strange  sight 

To  see  in  the  track  ef  the  ghostly  light,  Lc. 

But  this,  like  many  other  descriptive 
verses  in  the  poem,  is  so  close  an  imitation 
of  Walter  Scott,  that  we  might  be  warron- 
ed  in  accusing  the  poets  of  plagairism,  were 
it  not  for  the  numerous  beautiful  original 
thoughts  which  acquit  them  of  the  inten- 
tion, if  not  of  the  fact. 


FOR  THE  LAMES'  LI  TEH  ART  CABINET. 

THE  HUSKING  PARTY/. 

(  Cmduded  from  page  84.) 

We  observed  in  our  last  that  the  army 
received  orders  to  march,  the  next  day  af- 
ter the  visit  of  our  host  and  his  comrade, 
to  the  cabin  of  the  recluse;  but  the  cir- 
cumstance was  of  so  extraordinary  a  na- 
ture that  the  impression  it  made  upon  their 
minds  was  not  likely  soon  to  be  eradicated, 
and  they  commenced  the  journey  with 
their  curiosity  raised  to  the  highest  pitch. 
"  I  oever  left  a  place/'  said  the  old  sol- 
dier,  "  in  all  my  life,  with  as  much  reluc- 
tance, as  I  did  the  one  of  which  I  speak. 
Every  thing  seemed  to  conspire  to  create 
in  my  bosom  an  interest  for  their  welfare ; 
the  romantic  mid  delightful  situation  of 
their  hut — the  manner  in  which  it  was  dis- 
covered— the  easy  and  graceful  deportment 
of  its  inmates— their  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality—and above  all,  the  very  engaging 
manners,  and  singular  beauty  of  the  young 
lady,  were  too  remarkable  to  be  soon  tor- 
gotten.  I  served  either  three  or  four  cam- 
paigns after  this,  before  peace  was  pro- 
claimed; but  the  fortune  of  war  never  af- 
terwards placed  us  in  a  similar  situation. 
My  companion,  I  believe,,  did  not  survive 
the  second  campaign,  as  he  was  danger- 
ously wounded  in  a  slight  skirmish  with 
the  Indians,  near  the  borders  of  Canada, 
and  sent  to  a  building  occupied  by  the 
Americans  as  an  hospital,  and  I  have  never 
heard  of  him  since.  After  the  army  was 
disbanded,  on  my  return  home,  cariosity 
led  me  something  out  of  my  way  to  pay 
the  hermit  and  bis  daughter  another  visit ; 
but  appearances  indicated  that  they  had 
recently  removed,  and  as  near  as  I  could 
judge,  deliberately,  and  for  reasons  not 
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connected  with  the  war ;  of  course  I  gained 
nothing  for  my  trouble."  At  this  moment 
an  old  man,  at  some  distance  from  where 
our  host  sat,  approached,  and  after  view- 
ing him  attentively  for  some  moments, 
seized  bis  hand,  as  in  a  transport  of  joy. 
He  was  not  long  in  declaring  himself  the 
companion  of  whom  he  had  spoken,  and 
said  that  if  he  would  take  the  trouble  to  pay 
him  a  visit,  he  would  show  him  the  beau- 
tiful French  girl,  in  the  person  of  his  wife 


death.  This  was  an  event  which  had 
occasioned  the  old  man  many  hours  of 
anxiety,  because,  in  their  insulated  situa- 
tion, she  would  have  been  left  alone  in  the 
world,  exposed  to  the  occasional  insults  of 
opposite  and  contending  parties ;  he,  there- 
fore, after  satisfying  himself  as  to  the  clia- 
racter  and  condition  of  the  suitor,  acqui- 
esced in  the  proposal  for  his  daughter,  by 
the  soldier.  They  were  accordingly  mar- 
!  ried  shortly  afterwards,  and  removed  with 


few  inquiries,  found  that  they  had  lived 
neighbours  for  near  a  year.  A  vehicle  was 
immediately  despatched  for  the  lady,  and 
she  arrived  in  about  an  hour  after  this  un- 
expected interview  took  place.  Never  in 
my  life  did  I  behold  the  outlines  of  so  much 
beauty,  in  the  face  of  an  aged  person ;  time 
had  made  many  inroads  it  is  true,  but  still 


The  old  veterans  wept  for  joy,  and  by  a  I)  him  to  his  farm  in  New-England,  where 


they  resided  till  the  period  we  have  men- 
tioned. 

The  lady's  father  died  about  ten  years 
after  her  marriage,  without  ever  renewing 
the  intercourse  with  his  relatives  in  France,  j 
and  of  course  without  an  acquisition  of  pro- 
perty, but,  by  the  industry  and  persever- 
ance of  her  husband,  she  found  herself  in 


there  was  so  much  elegance  left,  and  some- :•  very  comfortable  circumstances.  She  was 
thing  so  inexpressibly  fine  in  her  features  f  blessed  with  a  numerous  offspring,  and 
and  manners,  that  it  was  impossible  to  bf  - ..  taking  every  thing  into  consideration,  was 
hold  her  without  admiration.  The  emo- !,  as  happily  situated  as  she  could  have  de- 
tion  of  the  old  men  on  having  these  cir- ,[  sired.  Her  eldest  daughter,  who  had  ac- 
cumstances  so  forcibly,  and  so  suddenly  ;  couipauied  her,  was  an  exact  image  of  her 
brought  to  mind,  and  in  such  a  manner,  j!  mother,  and  the  old  man  insisted  upon  her 
may  be  easily  imagined.  After  the  first  J:  Leing  his  partner  in  a  contra  dance.  His 
transport  of  feeling,  the  conversation  na-  [!  ;*ged  limbs  seemed  to  have  relaxed  for  a 
turally  turned  upon  the  events  that  brought  ■'  season,  and  he  tripped  it  off  as  sprightly  as 
them  together,  and  upon,  the  subsequent  jj  a  beaux  of 'twenty.  He  aud  his  young 
incidents  which  bad  occasioned  their  pre-  J  partner  were  more  than  once  the  first  upon 


sent  meeting. 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
narrative,  that  the  comrade  of  our  host  was 
wounded  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Indians, 
from  which  he  recovered,  and  at  the  battle 
of  Saratoga,  was  again  wounded  in  the  leg. 
This  wound,  after  several  months,  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  incurable,  and  on  that  ac- 
count, he  left  the  army.  An  Indian 
priestess,  however,,  eventually  healed  it  by 
the  application  of  a  curious  Indian  herb  $ 
and  immediately  upon  finding  himself  re- 
covered, he  set  out  in  search  of  one  of  whom 
his  mind  had  never  lost  sight.  He  found 
ber  with  her  father,  at  the  same  residence. 
Tbe  old  hermit  was  the  son  of  a  French 
nobleman,  but  was  disinherited  for  marry- 
ing a  peasant  girl ;  she  died  after  the  birth 
of  a  daughter,  and  the  nobleman  still  per- 
severing in  discarding  his  son,  he  retired 
with  his  child,  when  about  15  years  of  age, 
to  the  wilds  of  America,  where  he  was 
found  by  our  host  and  his  companion.  He 
brought  with  him  property  worth  about 
$7000,  in  jewels,  &c.  which  he  had  re- 
served for  bis  daughter,  ia  case  of  his 


the  rloor,  in  a  succession  of  figures,  and  all 
without  any  perceptible  fatigue.  There  is 
another  circumstance,  however,  which  had 
like  to  have  escaped  my  recollection  ;  our 
host  was  a  man  of  considerable  property, 
and  from  the  circumstances  related  in  the 
preceding  part  of  this  essay,  he  had  deter- 
mined, if  ever  he  had  a  daughter  of  his  own, 
to  spare  no  reasonable  expense  in  procur- 
ing for  her  a  harp,  with  an  instructor;  in 
this  he  was  gratified,  and  he  had  kept  his 
daughter  to  a  boarding-school,  in  New- 
York,  a  considerable  length  of  time,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  rendering  her  a  pro- 
ficient. By  accident  he  learned  that  'his 
young  partner  played,  and  nothing  would 
do,  but  he  must  have  a  tune  upon  the  harp 
by  her,  and  what  was  equally  gratifying  to 
us,  the  mother  amused  us  by  playing  the 
same  piece,  which  had  betrayed  .their  re- 
treat in  the  woods. 

We  retired  at  a  late  hoar,  highly  pleased 
with  tbe  evening's  entertainment,  and  on 
the  next  night  engaged  to  attend  a  similar 
party,  at  the  bouse  of  our  new  friend. 

RALPH. 


FOR   THE    LADIES'  LITERARY   CABINET. 

FEMALE  BEAUTV. 

Nature,  in  many  of  her  works,  has  scat- 
tered her  beauty  with  an  unsparing  hand ; 
but  none  of  them  impress  so  strongly  upon 
the  mind  the  idea  of  beauty,  as  the  female 
countenance.  The  flower  may  be  more 
delicate  in  its  formation,  and  may  show 
a  more  exquisite  colour — the  wide-spread 
meadow  may  display  its  beauty,  and  field*, 
and  groves,  and  winding  streams  may  varie- 
gate the  scene ;  yet  all  that  is  here  present- 
ed,* fades  before  the  female  couutenance. 

In  the  countenance  of  man,  there  is  a 
certain  majesty  of  look,  if  we  mtgnt  so 
term  it,  which  is  not  Rjuod  in  that  of  the 
other  sex ;  yet  where  is  that  softnes9—-that 
sweet,  heavenly  smile  that  plays  upon  the 
countenance  of  the  female — where  is  that 
spleudour  that  dazzles  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder— that  expression  that  baffles  all  de- 
scription ?  The  more  we  compare  the  fe* 
male  countenance  with  any  other  object^ 
the  more  will  we  be  inclined  to  give  the 
former  the  palm  for  loveliness,  and  the 
more  ready  will  we  be  to  exclaim  wMt  na- 
ture's sweet  poet — 

u  Where  is  any  author  in  the  world 
Teaches  such  beauty  as  a  woman's  eye?" 

As  among  females  there  are  some  which 
are  superior  Jo  others,  so  there  are  also 
some  seasons,  when  the  female  counte- 
nance excels  in  loveliness.  I  have  seen 
her  shining  at  the  ball  room ;  and  in  all  the 
vivacity  and  splendour  of  the  assembly, 
partaking  in  tbe  common  gayety,  and  en- 
joying the  pleasures  of  the  scene  with  all 
the  liveliness  of  youthful  spirits.  I  have 
seen  her  at  the  fireside,  attending  to  the 
management  of  domestic  concerns — while 
her  presence  seemed  to  banish  care,  and 
her  converse  enlivened  the  family  circle,. 
I  have  seen  her  when  reposed  in  gentle 
sleep,  when-  her  eye  was  closed  unconscious 
of  my  look — when  the  gentleness^  of  her 
slumbers  told  that  innocence  was  seated  in 
that  breast ;  but  never  yet  did  I  see  female 
so  lovely,  as  when  affliction  had  rent  her 
bosom,  and  had  chased  the  smile  from  her 
cheek.  Affliction,  however,  though  it  had 
deprived  her  couutenance  of  its  vivacity, 
had  given  a  softening  expression  to  her  fea- 
tures, which  added  to  her  loveliness.  Her 
eyes  were  uplifted,  in  calm  resignation,  as 
if  imploring  help  from  him,  who  is  the  fa- 
ther of  the  fatherless^  and  the  comforter  of 
the  afflicted.  K.  X.  & 
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ADMIRAL  HOPSON. 


Admiral  Hopson  was  left  an  orphaiyat 
an  early  age,  apprenticed  by  the  parish  to 


a  tailor;  a  species  of  employment  ill  suit- 
ed to  his  enterprising  spirit.     As  he  was 
one  day  sitting  alone  on  the  shop-board, 
with  his  eyes  directed  towards  the  sea,  he 
was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  a  squad- 
ron of  men-of-war  coming  round  Dunnose. 
Following  the  first  impulse  of  his  fancy,  he 
quitted  his  work,  and  ran  down  to  the 
beach,  where  he  cast  off  the  painter  of  the 
first  boat  he  saw,  jumped  on  board,  and 
plied  the  oars  so  well,  that  he   quickly 
reached  the  Admiral's  ship,  where  he  en- 
tered as  a  volunteer,  turned  the  boat  adrift, 
and  bade  adieu  to  his  native  place.     Early 
the  next  morning  the  Admiral  fell  in  with 
a  French  squadron,  and  in  a  few  hours  a 
warm  action  commenced,  which  was  fought 
on  both  sides  with  equal  bravery.     During 
this  time,  Hopson  obeyed  his  orders  with 
great  cheerfulness  and  alacrity ;  but,  after 
fighting  two  hours,  he  became  impatient, 
<and  inquired  of  the  sailors  what  was  the 
object  for  which  they  were  contending. — 
On  being  told  that  the  action  must  continue 
until  the  white  rag  at  the  enemy's  mast- 
head was  struck,  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh!  if 
that's  all,  I  will  see  what  Tcan  do."    At 
this  moment  the  ships  were  engaged  yard- 
arm,  and  obscured  in  the  smoke  of  the 
guns.     Our  young  hero,  taking  advantage 
of  this  circumstance,  determined  either  to 
haul  down  the  enemy's  colours,  or  to  pe- 
rish in  the  attempt.   He  accordingly  mount 
ed  the  shrouds  unperceived,  walked  the' 
horse  of  the  main-yard,  gained  that  of  the 
French  Admiral,  and  ascending  with  agility 
to  the  maintop-gallant-mast-head,  struck 
and  carried  off  the  French  flag,  with  which 
he  retreated  ;  and,  at  the  moment  he  re- 
gained his  own  ship,  the  British  tars  shout- 
ed Victory,  without  any  other  cause  than 
that  the  enemy's  flag  had  disappeared. — 
The  crew  of  the  French  ship  being  thrown 
into  confusion  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of 
the  flag,  ran  from  their  guns  $  and  while 
the  Admiral  and  officers,  equally  surprised 
at  the  event,  were  endeavouring  to  rally 
them,  the  British  tars  seized  the  opportu- 
nity, boarded  the  vessel,  and  took  her. — 
Hopson  at  this  juncture,  descended   the 
shrouds  with  the  French  Admiral's  flag 
wound  round  his  arm,  and  displayed  it 
triumphantly  to  the  sailors  on  the  main- 
deck,  who  recived  his  prize  with  the  utmost 
rapture  and  astonishment.     This  heroic 


action  reaching  the  quarter-deck,  Hopson 
was  ordered  to  attend  there;  and  the  offi- 
cers, far  from  giving  him  credit  for  his  gal- 
lantry, gratified  their  envy  by  brow-beating 
and  threatening  him  with  punishment  for 
his  audacity  5  but  the  Admiral,  on  hearirg 
of  It,  observed  a  very  opposite  conduct: 
My  lad,  said  he,  to  Hopson,  /  believe  you 


|  horrible  butchery,  his  daughter  threw  her- 
|  self  round  his  neck,  clung  to  his  body,  and 
i  prevented  the  uplifted  instruments  of  death 
|  from  falling  on  him,  exclaiming,  "  No,  you 
•  shall  not  touch  him  till  you  have  taken  all 

my  blood."  Her  youth,  her  innocence, 
|  her  beauty,  and  her  piercing  cries,  together 

with  the  venerable  appearance  of  her  father, 


to  be  a  brave  young  man;  from  this  day  1  ;|  quite  disarmed  the  cut-throats,  who  were 
order  you  to  walk  the  quarter-deck ;  and\  so  much  affected,  that  they  unanimously 

'  cried  out,  "  Let's  save  him !    let's  save 


according  to  your  future  conduct,  you 
shall  obtain  my  patronage  and  protection. 
Hopson  soon  convinced  his  patron  that  the 
countenance  shown  him  was  not  misplaced. 
He  went  rapidly  through  the  several  ranks 
of  the  service  until  he  became  an  admiral ; 
and  so  great  was  the  confidence  which  his 
sovereign  placed  in  his  conduct,  that  she 
gave  him  the  command  of  a  squadron,  with  | 
a  commission  to  cruise  at  his  own  discre- 
tion. In  this  service  he  acquitted  himself 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  royal  mistress,  and 
became  the  pride  of  the  British  navy. 


him !"  at  the  same  time  demanding  of  htm 
where  his  enemies  were,  that  they  might 
j  render  him  justice.  Poor  Cazotte  was 
quite  overcome  at  such  unexpected  con- 
duct, and  uttered,  with  tears  streaming 
down  his  aged  cheeks,  and  railing  upon  his 
daughter,  "  I  cannot  have  any,  for  I  never 
did  harm  to  any  body." 

It  is  very  singular,  that  the  same  night, 
Madamoiselle  Sombreuil  saved  her  father 
by  the  same  means,  at  the  same  prison,  and 
that  their  ages  should  be  exactly  the  same, 
M.  de  Cazotte  was  74,  and  M.  de  Som- 
breuil the  same. 

M.  de  Cazotte  was  immediately  trans- 
ported to  the  Conciengerie,  where  that  ex- 
ample of  filial  piety,  his  daughter,  accom- 
panied him,  administering  every  comfort 
in  her  power,  until  the  25th  September^ 
when  the  savage  revolutionary  tribunal 
condemned  htm  to  the  guillotine,  and  he 
expired  at  Place  de  Louis  XV.  exactly  four 
years  and  a  half  after  his  prophecy  of  his 
own  death. 


M.  JAQUES  CAZOTTE. 
M .  Jaques  Gazotte,  author  of  the  poem 
cP  Olivier,  and  of  the  romances  le  Diable 
amoureax,  le  Lord  Impromptu,  and  a  num- 
ber of  little  pleasiug  pieces,  previous  to  the 
revolution,  had  been  commissary  of  thema- 
rine  in  the  West-Indies.  He  retired  to  live 
at  Pieiry  in  Champagne,  with  a  numerous 
family,  of  which  he  was  the  only  support. 
He  bad  been  long  celebrated  in  Paris  in  the 
conversazioni  of  the  great,  for  pleasing  dis- 
course and  the  smartness  of  his  repartees, 
and  as  M.  de  la  Harpe  very  justly  observes, 
for  bis  "  original  turn  of  mind,  and  for  his ! 

infatuation  with  the  reveries  of  the  illumi-  \      A  gentleman  once  paying  his  addresses 
nati."     At  midnight  of  the  21st  August,!  to  a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  very 

1 1792,    he    was  arrested  in  his   bed,  in  [i  wealthy  planter,  \n ,  and  of  course  en- 

i  consequence  of  the  domiciliary  visits,  and  titled  to  the  honour  of  being  veryaccom- 
!  committed  to  the  prison  qf  the  Abbaye|!  Pushed,  inquired  of  her  if  she  was  not  lone- 
at  Paris,  under  the  pretence  of  being  sus-fjsome,  there  being  no  society  in  the  neigh- 


ANECDOTE3. 


pected  of  attachment  to  royalty.  He  re- 
mained  there  until  the  massacre  of  the 
prisons  of  the  2d  and  3d  of  September ; 
most  dutifully  attended  by  his  amiable 
daughter  Elisabeth,  who  was  only  17  years 
of  age,  and  who  never  quitted  him  an  in- 
stant. After  the  horrid  assassination  of 
the  faithful  Swiss  guards  in  that  prison,  and 
that  of  the  Count  de  Montmorin,  and  seve- 
ral other  noblemen,  M.  de  Cazotte  was 
brought  forth,  and  in  the  revolutionary 
jargon,  ordered  a  la  Force — that  being 
their  phrase  for  instant  murder.  The  mo- 
iraeat  the  monsters  were  beginning  their 


bourhood,and  how  she  spent  her  time:  she 
replied  she  was  not  lonesome — that  she 
amused  herself  with  reading  and  writing: 
he  asked  her  whether  she  was  most  fond 
of  writing  prose  or  poetry — c  Nary  one," 
says  she,  *  1 writes  small  hand." 

A  Prince  langhing  at  one  of  bis  courtiers, 
whom  he  had  employed  in  several  embas- 
sies, told  him  he  looked  like  an  owl.  "  I 
know  not,"  answered  the  courtier, "  what 
I  look  like,  but  this  I  know,  that  I  have 
had  the  honour  several  times  to  represent 
your  Majesty  in  person. 
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POETRY. 


FOR  THE  LADIES     LITERARY  CABINET. 

TO  MY  FRIEND, 
Who  said  "  Poets  are  irritable  beings." 

Hast  tliou  seen  the  young  aspen-tree  tremble  with  fear, 
If  the  breath  of  the  zephyr  but  fann'd  it  too  near  ? 
So  it  is  with  the  delicate,  sensitive  mind, 
Where  candour,  and  feeling,  ami  honour  are  shrined. 

Bat,  believe  me,  I  meant  not  to  waken  the  pain, 
Thy  generous  nature  so  ill  could  sustain : 
I  would  uot,  for  worlds,  that  ingratitude's  fang 
Should  inflict  on  thy  sensitive  bosom  a  pang. 

I  know,  that  where  genius  and  feeling  are  /bund, 
Even  seeming  neglect  may  painfully  wound : 
I  know,  for  Vvefelt  it,  how  keen  is  the  smart, 
When  indifference  chills  the  ingenuous  heart. 

But  a  richer  reward,  than  'tis  mine  to  bestow, 
Thou  wilt  meet  in  the  smiles  of  the  children  of  wo; 
And  in  many  a  dwelling,  late  cheerless  and  drear, 
Thy  name  shall  be  mention'd  wak  "  gratitude's  tea? ." 
CAROLINE  MATILDA. 


FOB  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CAB1SET. 

A  SONG— THE  SLAVE. 

Oh !  1iad  thy  bosom  known  to  feel, 
The  wretch  I  am,  I  ne'er  had  been  : 

No!  never  been  compell'd  to  kneel 
A  suppliant  in  a  foreign  scene! 

Thy  slave  s<5  many  long,  long  years,    • 

Thy  willing,  unrewarded  slave ! 
I  taught  my  heart  to  smile  through  tears, 

That  heaven  to  thee  its  bounties  gave. 

I  marked  thy  splendid  mansions  rise — 
Watch 'd  o'er  thy  babes  and  held  them  dear: 

Oh !  oft  forgot  my  own  bright  skies, 
And  thought  my  own  dear  babes  were  here! 

Yet  now,  in  life's  drear  winter  hour, 
Thou  turn'st  me  on  the  world  alone  ! 

Nay — spurn  me  not !  the  same  dread  power 
That  made,  shali  call  us  all  his  own ! 

S.  of  New-Jersey. 


FOR  TBS  LADIES*  LITERARY  CABINET. 

TO  — . 

Oh,  fare  thee  well !  may  peace  attend  thee, 
And  Hope  her  cheering  influence  lend ; 

May  Heaven  from  every  ill  defend  thee, 
And  bless  the  home  that  holds  my  friend ! 

Though  now  the  sun  of  joy  o'erclouded- 
Shows  but  a  wan  and  sickly  gleam ; 

It  will  not  be/or  ever  shrouded, 
But  shine  with  lovelier,  brighter  beam ! 

Each  friendly,  tender  recollection, 
Within  my  heart  shall  freshly  live ; 

This  little  proof  of  fond  affection, 
Is  now  the  last  I  e'er  can  give. 

HARRIET. 

You  say  you  nothing  owe,  and  so  I  say ; 
He  only  owes,  who  something  has  to  pay. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

TO  MY  FRIEND, 

J*""**  L*****jun. 

There  is  a  tie  to  vulgar  souls  unknown, 
The  lie  that  sacred  friendship  calls  its  own, 
We  breathe  and  live,  still  more  and  more  allied, 
Though  miles  uncounted  may  the  space  divide. 
Thus  the  fair  sun  in  his  refulgent  sphere, 
Beholds  his  image  painted  bright  and  clear, 
Where'er  he  holds  his  proud  majestic  reign, 
In  the  calm  surface  of  the  blue  domain. 
He  travels  on  in  his  imperial  height, 
The  faithful  shadow  still  pursues  his  flight ; 
At  length,  he  sinks  supreme  in  all  his  rays, 
The  blaze  of  ocean  still  encountering  blaze ; 
Until  his  last  predestined  course  is  run, 
When  those  bright  or!>s  unite  aud  mcpt  in  one. 
Friend  of  my  heart— may  yonder  sun  express 
The  warm  and  constant  friendship  we  profess — 
Still  may  we  wander  like  those  faithful  lights, 
And  shine  so  constant  till  the  grave  unites. 

MARTIN. 
Elkridge,  near  Ballimore,  Dec.  1820. 

FOR  THE  LADIES    LITERARY  CABINET. 

TO  CATHERINE  SH»**»*D, 

Who  reqnr?.\  i  me  to  write  to  her,  with  the  promise  of  an 
answer. 

Oh  !  I  think  it  is  wet  to  gaze  on  that  eye, 
When  the  id* ;.  ^friendship  will  lighten  its  beam; 

When  the  garland  m  peace,  like  the  Ira  nee  of  a  sigh, 
Will  play  on  the  bloom  of  sincerity's  gleam. 

When  the  soul  in  the  clement  retreat  of  its  home, 
.Will  shine  inane  splendour  of  ueavan's  own  love, 
Aud  the  thought  thai  arises  from  purity's  dome, 
W  ill  ascend  to  the  wreath  that  is  hallow'd  above. 

When  the  languishing  smile  in  its  tenderness  flows, 
And  the  festoon  of  pleasure  is  wove  on  the  cheek, 

Reflecting  its  gleaming  on  the  bier  of  the  woes 
That  often  embitters  the  fond  bosom  that's  meek. 

When  the  tear  that  evolves  from  the  heart's  tender 
brow, 
DistiM'd  by  the  remembrance  of  shades  that  have 
fled, 
Will  pass  every  feature  and  leave  in  its  flow 
The  knowledge  that  sweet  sensibility  bled. 


A  sensation  that  binds  in  the  web  of  its  charm, 
Every  hymn  of  kind  feeling  that  swells  on  the  soul, 

Which  tells— the  young  memory  of  love  is  still  warm 
To  the  virtuous  legacy  death  did  unroll. 

New-York  Bard. 
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The  smiles  of  the  girl  whom  I  love, 
Through  the  distance  of  time  and  of  space, 

Shines  forth  like  the  light  from  above, 
And  its  radiance  illumines  my  face. 

In  memory  I  fondly  retrace, 

Those  boars  we've  spent  in  soft  bliss; 
In  my  bosom  I  softly  incase, 

Those  vows  that  were  seal'd  with  a  kiss. 

Oh !  why  did  I  leave  thee  behind, 

And  the  friends  whom  I  valued  so  dear, 

For  a  country  so  different  from  thine— 
For  a  country  so  lonely  and  drear. 


Like  the  gold,  which  the  sun  that  is  set 
Leaves  behind  in  its  reflex  of  light, 

The  tints  of  thy  loveliness  yet 
Beam  forth,  though  you  re  hid  from  my  sight. 

Like  the  moon  when  she  glasses  her  face, 
In  the  still,  clear,  fluidical  stream, 

Remembrance  doth  tremblingly  trace 
On  its  canvass  thy  features'  soft  beam. 

P.  M. 


FOR  t BE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET 
SON(L 

The  forest  waves  in  autumn's  breeze, 
And  scatter'd  leaves  iioat  in  the  air : 

Now  nature  throws  across  the  trees, 
Those  golden  robes,  they  seldom  wear. 

See !  how  the  wild -deer  stalks  along : 
The  prowling  wolf,  and  hungry  bear! 

The  busy  insect  quits  his  song, 
And  breaks  into  his  wint'ry  store."! 

Gone  are  the  notes,  that  through  the  wood, 
Not  long  since  sounded  sweet  and  loud : 

The  warblers  stop.    In  solemn  mood, 
None  but  the  robin's  moan  is  beard. 

Thou  art  the  instigator !   Thou, 
Great  Nature's  God,  thou  art  the  cause ! 

The  landscape  tells,  in  every  view, 
Thy  mighty  hand  was  first  its  source. 

P.  STANSBURY- 


PORTUGUESE  HYMN 

TS>  THE  VIRGIN  MAR*,  "  TBS  STAR  OF  THE  SEAJ' 

Written  at  Sea,  on  board  the  ship  Santo  Antonio. 

Star  of  the  wide  and  pathless  sea! 

Who  lovest  on  mariners  to  shine, 
These  votive  garments  wet  to  thee, 

We  hang  within  tby  holy  shrine. 

When  o'er  us  flash 'd  the  surging  brine, 
Amid  the  waving  waters  tost, 

We  call'd  no  other  name  but  thine, 
And  hoped,  when  other  hope  was  lost. 

Ave  M&ris  SiellaJ 

Star  of  the  vast  and  howling  main ! 

When  dark  and  lone  is  all  the  sky, 
And  mountain.* waves  o'er  ocean's  plain 

Erect  their  stormy  heads  on  high, 

When  virgins  for  their  true-loves  sigh, 
They  raise  their  weeping  eyes  to  thee  ;— - 

The  star  of  ocean  heeds  their  cry, 
And  saves  the  foundering  bark  at  sea. 

Ave  Maris  Stella ! 

Star  of  the  dark  and  stormy  sea ! 

When  wrecking  tempests  round  us  rave, 
Thy  gentle  virgin  form  we  see 

Bright  rising  o'er  the  hoary  wave, 

The  howling  storms  that  scem'd  to  crave 
Their  victims,  sink  in  music  sweet; 

The  surging  seas  recede  to  pave 
The  path  beneath  thy  glistening  feet. 

Ave  Maris  StehV 

Star  of  the  desert  waters  wild, 
Who  pitying  hear'st  the  seaman's  cry ! 

The  God  of  mercy  as  a  child ' 
On  that  chaste  bosom  loves  to  lie; 
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While  soft  the  chorus  of  the  sky 
Their  hymns  of  tender  mercy  sin£> 

And  angel  voices  name  on  high 
The  mother  of  the  heavenly  King. 

Ave  Maris  Stella ! 

Star  of  the  deep!  at  that  blest  same 

The  waves  sleep  silent  round  the  keel, 
The  tempests  wild  their  fury  tame, 
That  made  the  deep's  foundations  reel ; 
The  soft  celestial  accents  steal 
So  soothing  through  the  realms  of  wo> 

The  newly  damn'd  a  respite  feel 
From  torture  in  the  depths  below. 

f     Ave  Maris  Stella! 

filar  of  the  mild  and  placid  seas ! 

Whom  rainbow  rays  of  mercy  crown) 
Whose  name  thy  faithful  Portuguese, 

O'er  all  that  to  the  depths  go  down, 

With  hymns  of  grateful  transport  own> 
Where  clouds  obscure  all  other  light, 

And  heaven  assumes  an  awful  frown, 
The  star  of  ocean  glitters  bright. 

Ave  Maris  Stella! 

Star  of  the  deep !  when  angel  lyres 

To  hymn  thy  holy  name  essay) 
In  vain  a  mortal  harp  aspires 

To  mingle  in  the  mighty  lay; 

Mother  of  God!  one  living  ray 
Of  hope  our  grateful  bosoms  fires~» 

When  storms  and  tempests  pass  away, 
To  join  the  bright  immortal  choirs : 

Ave  Maris  Stella ! 


VOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

There  is  a  kiss  Iwixt  kin  and  kin, 
Which  is  with  raptures  often  given ; 

So  far  from  lust,  or  thought  of  sin, 
The  motives  are  as  pure  as  heaven. 

Why  should  that  kiss  be  e'er  refused, 
When  'tis  in  proper  place  bestow'd ; 

That  cheek  should  never  be  refused 
Wben  press'd  by  lips  where  virtue  glow'd. 

Consider  well,  those  lips  once  told, 
And  mouldering  low  beneath  the  sod ; 

While  living,  truth  has  always  told, 
And  ever  trusted  in  their  God. 

Then  turn  awayao  more  that  cheek, 
Since  nature  droops,  and  soon  will  die; 

But  rather  every  day  and  week 
With  a  sweet  kiss  repay  his  sigh. 

M.  O  C. 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY,  JANUARY  »,  1821. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  nave  taken  some  liberties  with  the  piece  ky  K. 
'Is.  S.  published  in  the  present  number.  The  altera- 
tions were  necessarily  made  in  order  to  compress  it 
within  the  limits  we  had  assigned  for  it,  not  from  any 
^merits  of  the  piece. 

Mr.  Ming  of  this  city,  has  issued  pitnoaws  -for  pub- 
lishing the  works  of  Ml  Donald  Clarke.  Subscriptions 
reegved  at  JNp.  4  Chamber-street. 


MRS.  HOLMAN  5  CONCERT. 

The  lovers  of  Music  are  offered  a  rich  treat  on 
Thursday  evening  next,  at  the  City  Assembly  Room, 
in  a  Conceit  of  vocal  and  instrumental  Music,  given 
by  Mrs.  HOLMAN.  To  those  who  have  witnessed 
\  and  admired  the  science,  power,  and  sweetness,  which 
so  brilliantly  characterize  the  performances  of  this 
fair  vocalist, but  little  need  be  said  in  her  favour;  for 
with  her  name  arc  associated  the  most  pleasing  re- 
collections of  dramatic  excellence,  musical  talent,  and 
personal  grace. 

Whenever  she  has  appeared  before  the  public  in 
the  line  of  her  profession,  general  and  repealed  ebuli- 
tions  of  spontaneous  applause,  have  attested  to  her 
merits  in  a  language  not  to  be  misunderstood  ;  and 
since  ber  retirement  from  the  stage,  when  in  obedience 
to  the  calls  of  charity,  or  the  claims  or  friendship,  she 
occasionally  emerges  from  the  consecrated  sphere  of 
domestic  and  matental  duties  in  which  she  is  now 
moving,  her  presence  is  still  greeted  with  undiminish- 
ed enthusiasm,  and  the  dulcet  tones  of  her  voice  lis- 
tened to  with  unabated  rapture. 

But  we  do  not  deem  it  sufficient  that  the  professional 
worth  and  talents  of  this  lady  are  duly  appreciated  by 
a  discerning  public ;  we  wish  It  to  be  understood  that 
all  these,  however  excellent  they  are  justly  acknow- 1 
ledged  to  be,  are  far  surpassed  by  her  private  .and  | 
domestic  virtues.  On  this  sacred  baais  is  founded  her 
greatest  claim  to  the  patronage  of  the  liberal  and  the 
good.  She  is  a  daughter— si  widow— a  mother.  It  is 
in  the  performance  of  these  endearing  and  interesting 
characters  that  she  feels  and  acknowledges  herself  to 
be  no  actor;  and  the  happy  few  who  witness  her  ten- 
der assiduities  in  the  discharge  of  those  relative  dudes, 
are  ready  to  bear  testimony  to  the  correctness  and 
chasteness  of  the  execution. 

The  talents  and  services  of  this  lady  are  ever  readi- 
ly and  cheerfully  volunteered  on  charitable  occasions ; 
and  to  those  who  have  applauded  ber  benevolent  ex- 
ertions in  the  cause  of  humanity,  she  now  ventures  to 
appeal  in  behalf  of  herself.  The  appeal  we  trust  will 
not  be  made  in  vain. 

By  referring  to  Iter  bill-of-fare  for  Thursday  even- 
ing, it  will  be  seen  that  her  selections  are  marked  by 
a  variety  and  richness  seldom  equalled  on  such  occa- 
sions ;  seven  songs,  four  duets,  a  violin  solo,  and  a 
concerto  on  the  flute,  comprising  its  most  prominent 
features.  Mrs.  Holman  herself  sings  three  songs, 
and  takes  a  part  in  all  the  duets.  Pity  the  slave,  and 
Like  the  gloom  of Jfight,  are  ballads  of  exquisite  sweet- 
ness ;  and  the  new  song  of  Loves  Eyes  are  so  Enchant' 
ing,  (written  by  our  follow-eiuzen,  S.  Woodworth, 
Esq.)  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  happiest  efforts  of  that 
gentleman's  lyrick  muse.* 

Signior  Berti,  who  performs  in  two  of  the  duets,  is 
always  sore  to  please ;  and  the  talents  of  Mr.  Taylor 
who  takes  a  part  in  the  others  are  already  wall  known 
to  the  public. 

Mr.  Singleton,  we  are  happy  to  state,  has  volun- 
teered two  songs  en  this  occasion  ;  and  we  feel  it  a 
daty  to  add,  that  this  young  gentleman  improves  on 
every  public  display  of  his  powers.  We  will  venture 
to  predict,  that  when  the  native  sweetness  and  strength 
of  bis  voice,  becomes  associated  with  that  easy  confi- 
dence of  demeanor  which  can  only  be  acquired  by 
public  practice,  be  will  hold  no  secondary  Tank  among 
the  masculine  vocalists  of  oar  country .  In  the  Hunt- 
ing Cantata  be  will  have  a  fiao  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing: the  richest  tones  of  bis  voice. 

Master  Hoik/way,  a  child  of  only  nine  years,  will 


•  Thu  Song  wUl  be  published,  in  a  Jew  days,  in  the 
first  number  of  Riley's  Focal  Melodies,  and  for  salt  at 
4fc.  t9  Chatham-sired 


perform  a  solo  on  the  violin,  which  we  are  certa:: 
(having  ourselves  witnessed  its  execution)  will  excit' 
astonishment  and  delight. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Riley,  jun.  whose  ctmcertoes  on  the jfafr 
are  pronounced  by  professors  and  amateurs,  to  be  un 
equalled  in  this  country,  wilt  perform  LochEroch  Sid(. 
flute  variations.  We  are  always  happy  to  announce 
the  public  performance  of  this  amiable  and  accom- 
plished young  gentleman,  who  bids  fair  to  become 
the  first  flute  player  of  the  age. 

0T  MRS.  HOLMAN'S  CONCERT  will  tail 
place  on  Thursday,  Feb.  1, 1821,  at  the  City-Hotel 
Leader  of  the  Orchestra,  Mr.  Gentil. 
Overture,  Orchestra* 

Song,  Pity  (he  Slave,  Mrs.  Holmav 

Song,  Highland  Laddie,  Mr.  Singleton. 

Song,  Mr.  Taylor. 

Duet,  Mrs.  Holman,  and  Siguier  Berti 

Violin,  Sob,  Master  J.  Holloway— aged  9  year*. 
Air,  Pria  che  fipuati  in  Ciel  V Aurora 

(by  Cimarosa)  Signior  Beau. 

ACT  H. 
Symphony,  Orchestra, 

Song,  Love's  Eyes,  (by  S.  Woodworth)  Mrs.  Holman. 
Song,  Mr.  Taylor. 

Duet,  Mrs.  Holman,  Signior  Berti. 

Flute,  Loch  Eroch  Side,  with  variations, 

Mr.  E.C.  Riley. 
Song,  Like  the  gloom  of  Night,  Mrs.  Holman. 

Hunting  Cantata,  Mr.  Singleton. 

Duet,  Freedom  on  thy  Fertile  Plains, 

Mrs.  Hofanaa,  Mr.  A.  Taylor, 

Tickets  may  be  bad  at  the  City  Hotel  \  Mr.  Good- 
rich's 124  Broadway;  at  the  Music  Stores  of  Messrs. 
Dubois,  Geib,  Meu,  at  the  Museum  Circulating  Li- 
brary* No.  4  Chamber-street,  and  of  Mrs.  Hainan, 
92  Hudson-street. 

COMMUNICATION. 

The  gratitude  1  owe  to  Mr.  Launy,  and  as  a  duty 
to  my  fellow  creatures,  some  of  whom  may  derive 
benefit  from  this  advertisement,  I  beg  you  to  inform 
them  that  I  had  laboured  for  upwards  of  two  years, 
under  a  dropsical  complaint,  and  for  several  months 
it  became  almost  insupportable,  so  much  so,  that  my 
life  was  despaired  of.  In  this  situation  I  was  induced 
last  February  to  call  on  Mr.  Launy,  by  a  friend  who 
had  then  a  daughter  under  the  treatment  for  the  king's 
evil,  who  has  been  cured  of  the  same— and  I,  to  the 
astonishment  of  myself  and  friends,  have  been  restored 
to  a  perfect  state  of  health. 

For  further  particulars,  the  afflicted  may  apply  to 
ltyary  Cavan,  No.  14  Second-street,  the  second  door 
above  the  Methodist  church. 

TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Country  subscribers  are  requested,  wben  they  re- 
mit money,  to  send  such  biHs  as  the  exchange  offices 
will  discount.  We  are  witting  to  lose  a  reasonable 
per  centage  on  uneurrent  money,  but  to  receive  bills 
so  much  worn  as  to  be  worthless,  is  rather  unpro- 
fitable. 
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WIELAND; 

f)R  THE  TRANSFORMATION. 

An  Americas,  Tale* 

9Y  CHARLES  WROCRDtN  BROW*. 
(  Continued  from.  pa&  91 .) 

CHAPTER  X. 

Order  could  not  readily  be  introduced 
into  my  thoughts.  The  voice  still  rung  in 
my  ears.  ETery  accent  that  was  uttered 
by  Carwin  was  fresh  in  my  remembrance. 
His  unwelcome  approach,  the  recognition 
of  his  person,  his  hasty  departure,  pro- 
duced a  complex  impression  on  my  mind 
which  no  Words  ran  delineate.  I  strove  to 
give  a  slower  motion  to  my  thoughts,  and 
to  regulate  a  confusion  which  became  pain- 
ful; bnt  my  efforts  were  nugatory.  I 
covered  my  eyes  with  my  hand,  and  sat,  I 
know*  not  how  long,  without  power  to  ar- 
range or  utter  tnj  conceptions. 

Jf  had  remained  for ftOurs,  as  *!'  beJlevW, 
in  absolute  solitudef  No  thought  of  per- 
gonal danger  had  molested  my  tranquillity. 
1  had  made  no  preparation  for  defence. — 
What  was  it  that  suggested  the  design  of 
perusing  my  father's  manuscript  ?  If,  in- 
stead of  this,  I  had  retired  to  bed,  and  to 
sleep,  to  what  fate  might  I  not  have  been 
reserved?  The  ruffian,  who  must'  almost 
have  suppressed  his  breathings  to  screen 
himself  from  discovery,  would  have  no- 
ticed this  signal,  and  I  should  have  awaken- 
ed only  to  perish  with  affright,  and  to  ab- 
hor myself.  Could  I  have  remained  un- 
conscious of  my  danger  ?  Could  I  have 
tranquilly  slept  in  the  midst  of  so  deadly  a 
snare? 

An*  who  was  he  that  threatened  to  de- 
stroy me  ?  By  what  means  could  he  bide 
himself  in  this  closet  ?  Surely  he  is  gifted 
with  supernatural  power.  Such  is  the 
enemy  of  whose  attempts  I  was  forewarn- 
ed. Daily  I  had  seen  him  and  conversed 
with  him*  Nothing  could  be  discerned 
through  die  impenetrable  veil  of  his  dupli- 
city. When  busied  in  conjectures,  as  to 
the  author  of  the  evil  that  was  threatened, 
tny  mind  did  not  light,  /bra  moment,  upon 
his  image.    Yet  hat  he  not  avowed  him- 


self my  enemy  ?    Why  should  be  be  here 
if  he  had  not  meditated  evil  ? 

He  confesses  that  this  has  been  his 
second  attempt.  What  was  the  scene  of 
his  former  conspiracy?  Was  it  not  he 
whose  whispers  betrayed  him  ?  Am  I  de- 
ceived; x>r  was  there  not  a  faint  resem- 
blance between  the  voice  of  this  man  and 
that  which  talked  of  grasping  my  throat* 
and  extinguishing  my  life  in  a  moment  ? 
Then  he  had  a  colleague  in  his  crime; 
now  he  is  alone.  Then  death  was  the 
scope  of  his  thoughts ;  now  an  injury  un- 
speakably more  dreadful.  How  thankful 
should  I  oe  to  the  power  that  has  inter- 
posed to  save  me ! 

That  power  is  invisible,  it  is  subject 
to  the  cognizance  of  one  of  my  senses. —  I! 
Whaft  are  the  means  that  will  inform  me  of 
what  nature  it  is  ?  He  has  set  himself  to 
counterwork  the  machinations  of  this  man, 
who  had  menaced  destruction  to  all  that  is 
dear  to  me,  and  whose  cunning  had  sax- 
mounted  every  human  impediment.  There 
ji*.a£  noue  fr  fescue  s&efrfeniftfc  grasp.  Myj 
rashness  even  hastened  the  completion  ot 
his  scheme,  and  precluded  him  %om  the 
benefits  of  deliberation.  I  had  robbed  him 
of  the  power  to  repent  and  forbear.  Had 
I  been  apprized  of  the  danger*  I  should 
have  regarded  my  conduct  as  the  means  of 
rendering  my  escape  from  it  impossible. 
Such,  likewise  seem  to  have  been  the  fears 
of  my  invisible  protector.  Else  why  that 
startling  entreaty  to  refrain  from  opening 
the  closet  ?  By  what  inexplicable  infatua- 
tion was  I  compelled  to  proceed? 

Yet  my  conduct  was  wise.  Carwin,  un- 
able to  comprehend  my  folly,  ascribed  my 
behaviour  to  my  knowledge.  He  conceiv- 
ed himself  previously  detected,  and  such 
detection  being  possible  to  flow  only  from 
my  heavenly  friend,  and  At>  enemy,  his 
fears  acquired  additional  strength* 

He  is  apprized  of  the  nature  and  inten- 
tions of  this  being.  Rerhaps  be  is  a  hu- 
man rfgent.  Yet,  on  that  supposition  his 
achievements  are  incredible.  Why  should 
I  be  selected  as  the  object  of  his  care  ?  or,, 
if  a  mere  mortal,  should  I  not  recognize 
some  one,  whom,  benefits  imparted  and  i 
received  had  prompted  to  love  me  ?  What  i 
were  the  limits  and  duration  of  his  guar 


dianship  ?  Was  the  genius  of  my  birth 
intrusted  by  divine  benignity  with  this  pro* 
vince  ?  Are  human  faculties  adequate  to 
receive  stronger  proofs  of  the  existence  of 
unfettered  and  beneficent  intelligences  than 
I  have  received  ? 

But  who  was  this  man's  coadjutor?-* 
The  voice  that  acknowledged  an  alliance 
in  treachery  with  Carwin  warned  roe  to 
Avoid  the  summer-house.  He  assured  me 
that  there  only  my  safety  was  endangered. 
His  assurance,  as  it  now  appears,  was  fal- 
lacious. Was  there  not  deceit  in  his  ad* 
monition?  Was  his  compact  really  an- 
nulled ?  Some  purpose  was,  perhaps,  to 
be  accomplished  by  preventing  my  future 
visits  to  that  spot.  Why  was  I  enjoined 
silence  to  others,  on  the  subject  of  this  ad- 
monitidn,  unless  it  were  for  some  unau- 
thorized and  guilty  purpose  ? 

No  one  but  myself  was  accustomed  to 
visit  k.  Backward,  it  was  hidden  from 
distant  view  by  the  rock,  and  in  front,  It 
was  screened  from  all  examination,  by 
cvfaping  plants,  and  jh*  togyiehes  of  ce* 
dan.  What  recess  could  be  more  propi- 
tious to  secrecy  ?  The  spirit  which  haunt- 
ed it  formerly  was  pure  and  rapturous.  It 
was  a  fane  sacred  to  the  memory  of  infan- 
tile days,  and  to  blissful  imaginations  of 
the  future!  What  a  gloomy  reverse  had 
succeeded  since  the  ominous  arrival  of  this 
stranger!^  Now,  perhaps,  it  is  the  scene 
of  his  meditations.  Purposes  fraught  with 
horror,  that  shun  the  light,  and  contem- 
plate the  pollution  of  innocence,  are  here 
engendered,  and  fostered,  and  reared  to 
maturity. 

Such  were  the  ideas  that,  during  the 
night,  were  tumultously  revolved  by  me. 
I  reviewed  every  conversation  in  which 
Carwin  had  borne  a  part.  I  studied  to 
discover  the  true  inferences  deducible  frofn 
his  deportment  and  words  with  regard  to 
his  former  adventures  and  actual  views.  I 
pondered  on  the  comments  which  be  made 
on  the  relation  which  I  had  given  of  the 
closet  dialogue.  No  new  ideas  suggested 
themselves  in  the  course  of  this  review. 
My  expectation  had,  from  the  first,  been 
disappointed  on  the  small  degree  of  sur- 
prize which  this  narrative  excited  in  him. 
He  never  explicitly  declared  his  opinion 
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a*  to  the  nature  of  those  voices,  or  decided 
whether  they  were  real  or  visionary.  He 
recommended  no-  measures  of  caution  or 
prevention. 

But  what  measures  were  now  to  be 
taken  ?  Was  the  danger  which  threatened 
me  at  an  end  2  Had  I  nothing  more  to 
fear?  1  was  lonely,  and  without  means 
of  defence.  I  could  not  calculate  the  mo- 
tives and  regulate  the  footsteps  of  this  per- 


and  draw  the  bolts  of  my  chamber  door. 
Having  done  this,  I  threw  myself  on  a 
seat ;  for  I  trembled  to  a  degree  which  dis- 
abled roe  from  standing,  and  my  soul  was 
so  perfectly  absorbed  in  the  act  of  listen- 
ing, that  almost  the  vital  motions  were 
stopped. 

The  door  below  creaked  on  its  hinges* 

It  was  not  again  thrust  to,  but  appeared  to 

)  remain  open.     Footsteps  entered,  travers- 


son.     What  certainty  was  there,  that  he  ,j  ed  the  en|ry,  and   began  to  mount  the 
would  not   re-assume  his  purposes,   and  \  stairs.     How  I  detested  the  folly  of  not 

pursuing  the  man-  when  he  withdrew,  and 
bolting  after  him  the  outer  door !  Might 
he  not  conceive  this  omission  to  be  a  proof 
that  my  angel  had  deserted  me,,  and  be 
thereby  fortified  in  guilt  ? 

Every  step  on  the  stairs,  which  brought 
him  nearer  to  my  chamber,  added  vigour 
to  my  desperation.  The  evil  with  which 
I  was  menaced  was  to  be  at  any  jate  elu- 
ded. How  little  did  I  preconceive  the 
conduct  wbicb,  in  an  exigence  like  this, 
should  be  prone  to  adopt.  You  will 
suppose  that  deliberation  and  despair 
would  have  suggested  the  same  course  of 
action,  that  I  should  have,  unhesitating- 
ly, resorted  to  the  beat  means  of  personal 
defence  within  my  power.  A  penknife 
lay  open  upon  say  table.  I  naaiembered 
that  it  was  there,  and  seised  it.  For  what 
purpose  you  will  scarcely  inquire.  It  will 
be  immediately  supposed  that  I.  meant  it 
for  my  last  refuge,  and  that  if  all  other 
means  should  fail,  I  should  plunge  it  into 
the  heart  of  my  ravisher. 

[To  be  continued.] 


swiftly  return  to  the  execution  of  them? 

This  idea  covered  me  once  more  with 
dismay.  How  deeply  did  I  regret  the  so- 
litude in  which  I  was  placed,  and  how  ar- 
dently did  I  desire  the  return  of  day  !  But 
neither  of  these  inconveniences  were  sus- 
ceptible of  remedy.  At  first,  it  occurred  to 
me  to  summon  my  servant,  and  make  her 
spend  the  night  in  my  chamber;  but  the 
inefficacy  of  this  expedient  to  enhance  my 
safety  waseasily  seen.  Once  I  resolved  to 
leave  the  house,  and  retire  to  my  brother's ; 
but  was  deterred  by  reflecting  on  the  un- 
seasonableness  of  the  hoar,  on  the  alarm 
which  my  arrival,  and  the  account  which 
I  should  be  obliged  to  give,  might  occa- 
sion, and  on  the  danger  to  which  I  might  | 
aspose  myself  in  tl)e  w*y  thither.  1  began,!, 
likewise,  to  consider  Carwin's  return  to 
molest  me  as  exceedingly  improbable.-— 
He  had  relinquished,  of  his  own  aceord, 
his  design,  and  departed  without  compul- 
sion. 

"  Surely,"  said  I, "  there  is  omnipotence 
in  the  cause  that  changed  the  views  of  a 
man  like  Carwin*  The  divinity  that 
shielded  me  from  his  attempts  will  take 
suitable  care  of  my  future  safety.  Thus  to 
yield  to  my  fears  is  to  deserve  that  they 
should  be  real." 

Scarcely  had  I  uttered  these  words, 
when  my  attention  was  startled  by  the 
sound  of  footsteps.  They  denoted  some 
one  stepping  into  the  piazza  in  front  of  my 
house.  My  new-born  confidence  was  ex- 
tinguished in  a  moment.  Carwto,  I 
thought,  had  repented  his  departure,  and 
was  hastily  returning.  The  possibility 
that  his  return  was  prompted  by  intentions 
consistent  with  my  safety,  found  no  place 
in  my  mind.  Images  of  violation  and 
murder  assailed  me  anew,  and  the  terrors 
which  succeeded  almost  incapacitated  me 
from  taking  any  measures  for  my  defence. 
It  was  an  impulse  of  which  I  was  scarcely 
coascionsfcthat  made  me  fasten  the  lock 
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THE  STRANGER  IN  NKW-YOfUL—No.  V. 
— «  He  breathed  out  bit  stml, 
Not  dering  to  pat  up  one  prayer  for  peace 
At  his  dark  journey  i  end." 

CUMBERLAND. 

In  a  former  number,  the  Stranger  in 
New-York  communicated  to  the  readers  of 
the  Cabinet  a  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  .of 
the  death  bed  of  the  virtuous  poor.— 
Though  the  lines  of  that  picture  may  have 
faded  from  the  memory  of  the  reader,  they 
are  indelibly  imprinted  on  the  heart  of  the 
writer,  and  the  powerful  sympathies  they 
excited  have  not  been  lessened  by  contrast- 
ing that  scene  with  one  of  a  very  different 
description,,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
present  paper. 

That  beings  endued  with  reason, -should 


be  found  in  this  enlightened  period,  totajly 
indifferent  to  the  concerns  of  an  eternal 
state,  ignorant. of  God,,  and  unconscious  of 
immortality,  might  be  a  subject  of  surprise 
and  deubt,  if  the  frequency  of  the  fact  did 
not  place  it  beyond  the  possibility  of  dis- 
pute. 

But,  that  an  individual  should  exist  in 
the  enlightened  city  of  New- York,  the  em- 
porium of  science  and  information,  who, 
at  mature  age,  should  never  have  reflected 
on  a  world  beyond  the  grave,  awakens,  in 
the  feeling  and  pious  mind',  a  sentiment 
deeper  than  regret,,  and  bordering  upon 
horror- 
Yet,  that  such  is  the  fact,  the  daily  ex- 
perience of  those  who  are  called  by  duty 
to  visit  the  abodes  of  indigence,  abundant- 
ly proves. 

That  doty  has  frequently  devolved  on 
the  writer,  and  perhaps-  was  never  per- 
formed with  feeling  of  deeper  interest  than 
in  the  instance  now  before  our  readers. 

It  was  the  morning  of  that  day,  hallow- 
ed by  Heaven  as  an  emblem  of  eternal 
rest,  when  circumstances,  not  necessary  to 
detail,  led  me  to  the  wretched  apartment 
of  a  dying  fellow  creature. 

It  was  a  gloomy  room,  or  rather  cellar, 
ariose  damp  wall*  sjUi/led  aa  uurn^|s» 
some  vapour,  engendering  disease.  The 
light  of  heaven,  admitted  through  a  small 
broken  window,  "discovered  distress  and 
poverty  in  their  direst  forms. 

Poverty  is  at  all  times  appalling,  but 
when  it  is  accompanied  by  indolence  and 
negligence,  it  is  shocking.  In  its  most 
odious  form,  it  appeared  in  the  present  in- 
stance, and  the  wretched  couch  which  sus- 
tained the  emaciated  fprra  of  the  object  of 
my  visit,  was  rendered  still  less  comforta- 
ble by  neglect.. 

As  I  addressed  myself  to  a  squalid  female, 
who  was  surrounded  by  several  clamorous 
children,  a  horrid  oath  burst  from  the  lips 
of  the  human  being  who  lay  upon  this 
couch  of  misery  and  death,  and  with  an 
involuntary  shudder  I  drew  near  the  dying 
sufferer,  and  however  repugnant  to  sensi- 
bility, resolved  to  conquer  the  emotion 
which  would  have  driven  me  in  terror 
from  the  scene. 

I  bad  not  much  to  gipe,  bat  the  tempo- 
rary relief  I  offered,  had  it  been  earjier  be- 
stowed, might  have  softened  the  agonies  of 
a  dying  fellow  creature. 

When  I  had  coaciUated  the  husband 
and  father,  (for  I  waj  addressing  one  who 
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sustained  that  endearing  relation  to  a  help- 
less family)  with  words  of  kindness,  and 
read  in  his  hollow  eye,  an  expression  that 
somewhat  resembled  gratitude,  I  ventured 
to  inquire,  if,  in  this  hour  of  suffering,  he 
had  made  "  the  Lord  his  refuge."  His 
answer  convinced  me  that,  although  there 
may  not  be  an  Atheist  in  principle,  there 
are  some  in  practice.  *  Alas !  "  God  was 
not  in  all  his  thoughts,"  and  though  the 
name  of  his  Creator  was  frequently  and 
profanely  on  his  lips,  he  entertained  no  ha- 
bitual sense  of  His  existence  or  of  his  own 
tremendous  accountability. 

Yet  it  was  not  from  an  acknowledged 
enmity  to  religion  that  I  inferred  this.  It 
was  from  that  universal  assent,  that  un- 
thinking "  yes,"  that  answered  all  my  in- 
quiries, and  displayed  a  heart  totally  igno- 
rant of  itself— -a  heart  of  apathy. 

And  where  did  such  a  being  exist? — 
Reader,  in  the  enlightened  city  of  New- 
York,  the  fame  of  whose  literary  and  reli- 
gious institutions,  is  deservedly  celebrated, 
wide  as  her  name  is  known  5  yes,  let  it 
repress  the  pride  of  knowledge — there  are 
Heathens  even  in  New- York. 

"  Have  you  attended  any  place  of  wor- 
ship ?"  «ai£  I  t*  the  sick  man.  "  Not 
erTen,*  waslhe  reply* **  a&  a  poor  mSn7 
and  when  I  had  work,  we  made  shift  to 
live  through  the  week,  and  get  something 
to  drink  for  Sunday." — It  was  with  ex- 
treme difficulty  these  few  words  were  ut- 
tered— the  exhausted  sufferer  sank  back 
on  his  pallet  of  straw,  and— »otf  was  over  f 
Unhappy  man !  no  sacred  principle  of  re- 
ligion guided  his  conduct— no  bright  hope 
of  immortality  soothed  his  sufferings— *no 
pious  prayer  preceded  his  entrance  to  a 
world  of  spirits — no  ministering  angel 
hovered  near — but  I  forbear.  The  dead 
tell  not  the  "  secrets  of  their  prison  house," 
nor  should  mortals  presume  to  penetrate 
therm 

As  I  left  this  mansion  of  misery,  "  the 
sound  of  the  church-going  hell,"  fell  upon 
my  ear,  like  the  musk  of  seraphim,  for  it 
was  the  signal  of  prayer. 

The  happy  groups  whom  I  recognised 
on  all  sides,  thronging  to  the  sanctuary  of 
God,  all  wore  an  aspect  of  serene  and  pious 
cheerfulness,  and  I  could  not  but  trace  in 
every  countenance  a  silent,  yet  forcible  ac- 
knowledgment, that  this  was  indeed,  the 
«  day  of  alt  the  weeks  the  best." 

The  sorrwas  shining  brightly — but  a 
brighter  luminary  dawned  upon  my  soul ! 


Oh !  that  I  could  transfuse  the  tight  of  that 
internal  sun  into  this  feeble  transcript  or 
my  feelings,  then  might  the  reader  justly 
estimate  the  immense  value  at  which  I,  at 
that  moment,  held  the  sacred  institutions 
of  Christianity. 

"  No,"  sard  I,  in  my  heart,  '<  let  diffi- 
culties and  sorrows  assail  me,  let  every 
worldly  happiness  and  honour  be  wrested 
from  my  grasp,  let  me  be  reduced  to  the 
penury  I  have  just  witnessed,  let  hie  die 
neglected  by  all  the  world,  and  my  name 
sink  to  oblivion ;  but — let  me  die  a  Chris- 
tian. 

I  have  said,  "  Poverty  is  at  all  times  ap- 
palling," let  me  retract  that  unjust  aspen- 
sion,  for  I  have  witnessed  in  her  lowly 
mansions,  a  felicity  for  which  thoughtless 
affluence  may  sigh  in  vain. 

I  have  seen  neatness,  order,  and  deco- 
rum, in  a  cottage,  and  tasted  the  pleasures 
of  friendship,  and  held  sweet  converse  on 
the  high  concerns  of  immortality,  by  the 
poor  man's  fireside,  and  most  conhaliy  ac- 
knowledge with  the  Poet  .*— 

"  Th£  Mind  is  its  own  plact, 
"  Aad  makes  a  H«a*ea  of  heH,  or  h*tt  of  Hmwm." 
STRANGER  IN  NEW-TORK. 


*     *~     4HWEHaK  JAMS**  /  1 

Sir  Robert  Graham,  uncle  of  the  Earl  of 
Strathern,  had  been  imprisoned  in  1425|j 
for  what  cause  is  unknown:  Two  years 
afterwards  James  I.  had  resumed  the  Earl- 
dom of  Strathern,  upon  pretext  that  it  was 
confined  to  heirs  male;  and  had  given  it 
to  his  uncle,  Walter  Earl  of  Athole,  for 
his  life :  assigning  that  of  Menteith  to  Me- 
lis  Graham,  the  former  Earl  of  Strathern. 
Robert  Graham  may  have  been  discon- 
tented at  this  exchange  of  his  nephew's 
dignity ;  but  it  is  not  jeasy  to  conceive  that 
his  wrath  upon  this  account  could  have  ex- 
cited him  to  the  murder  of  his  sovereign, 
and  far  less,  that  he  could  have  wished  to 
serve  the  ambition  of  Athole,  to  whom  his 
nephew's  former  Earldom  had  passed. — 
The  art  of  this  man  seems  to  have  equalled 
his  audacity;  and  be  must  have  instigated 
Athole,  now  approaching,  if  not  exceeding, 
his  seventieth  year,  to  this  conspiracy,  by 
ambitious  views,  only  fit  to  captivate  the 
dotage  of  age,  or  inexperience  of  youth, 
and  inspired  by  Graham  solely  to  promote 
bis  own  desperate  revenge. 

James  had  discontented  his  nobles  by  his 
vigorous  procedure  against  them  5  and  they 
asserted  that  his  avarice  of  confiscated 


'  estates,  and  not  his  justice,  induced  him  to 
such  actions.  The  people  were  also  dis- 
pleased because  of  the  subsidies  imposed, 
(p  which  they  had  long  been  strangers: 
and  were  even  inclined  to  pronounce  his 
government  tyrannical.  In  this  posture  of 
affairs,  and  probably  in  the  year  1434, 
after  the  Earl  of  March  had  been  confined, 
and  his  estates  seized,  Sir  Robert  Graham, 
now  delivered  him  from  his  imprisonment, 
and  irritated  by  that  disgrace,  proposed,  in 
a  meeting  of  the  lords  and  chief  men,  that 
he  would  represent  their  grievances  to  the 
King,  if  they  would  support  him.  As  he 
was  eloquent,  and  versed  in  the  laws,  they 
willingly  assented.  a  Accordingly,  in  the 
next  parliament,  or  that  held  for  the  for- 
feiture of  March,  hi  January  1435/  Gra- 
ham's violence  led  him  to  exceed  his  com* 
mission ;  for  he  rose  with  an  enraged  coun- 
tenance, and  approaching  the  royal  seat, 
laid  his  hand  on  the  king,  saying,  "  I  ar- 
rest you  in  the  name  of  all  the  three  estates 
of  your  realm,  here  assembled  in  Parlia- 
ment 5  for,  as  your  people  have  sworn  to 
otfey  you,  soare  you  constrained  by  an  equal 
oath  to  govern  by  law,  and  not  to  wrong 
your  subjects,  but  in  justice  to  maintain 
and  defend  them."  Then  turning  around, 
betedaimed,  "  IsfFnqt  thus  «  I  say** 
But  the  members,  struck  with  consternation 
at  Graham's  rashness,  remained  in  pro-' 
found  silence :  and  lite  King  instantly  or- 
dered the  audacious  censor  to  prison,  to 
which  he  was  conveyed,  after  a  severe  sar- 
casm on  the  meanness  of  spirit  shown  by 
those  who  had  promised  to  support  him. 
Soon  after,  Graham  *ya  ordered  into  ba- 
nishment; and  all  his  possessions  forfeited 
to  the  King. 

The  bold  and  gloomy  exile  retired  into 
the  farthest  Highlands,  meditating  revenge: 
and  he  had  even  the  audacity  formally  to 
renounce  his  allegiance,  and  to  send  a  de- 
fiance to  the  King  in  writing,  asserting  that 
James  had  ruined  him,  his  wife,  and  chil- 
dren, and  possessions,  by  his  cruel  tyran- 
ny ;  and  that  he  should  kill  his  sovereign 
with  his  own  hand,  if  occasion  offered.*— 
Upon  this  a  proclamation  was  made,  pro- 
mising three  thousand  demies  of  gold,  each 
wfflh  half  an  English  noble,  to  any  person 
who  should  bring  in  Graham  dead  or  alive. 
Meantime,  he  was  employed  in  digesting 
his  scheme,  and  he  sent  messages  to  seve- 
ral of  the  members  of  Parliament,  during 
its  session,  in  October  1436,  offering  to  as- 
sassinate the  king,  and  bestow  the  crown 
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on  Sir  Robert  Stuart,  A  thole's  grandson, 
nephew  and  favourite  of  James. 

The  court  held  the  festival  of  Christmas 
at  Perth ;  and  the  contemporary  narrative! 
details  some  popular  stories  concerning 
'  omens,  which  happened  to  James.  The 
worst  omen  was  bis  vigorous  administra- 
tion, which  had  created  many  enemies; 
among  whom  the  conspiracy  spread,  like 
a  fire  among  combustible  materials,  and 
had  even  reached  the  most  intimate  attend- 
ants of  the  palace,  without  exciting  any 
suspicion.  Thrice  did  Christopher  Cham- 
bers, one  of  the  traitors,  and  who  had  been 
a  squire  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  approach 
the  royal  presence,  to  disclose  the  plot; 
and  as  often  did  he  fail,  from  accident,  or 
from  a, mistaken  sense  of  honour  or  pity  to 
his  associates* 

At  length  the  conspiracy  bring  fully 
ripened,  a  night  was  fixed  for  its  execution, 
being  that  of  the  second  Wednesday  in 
Lent,  according  to  Monstrelet,  or  the  27th 
day  of  February,  in  the  year  143?  j  but 
that  of  the  first  Wednesday  in  Lent,  be- 
tween the  20th  and  21st  day  of  that  montfc, 
by  the  account  of  Bowar,  which  deserves 
the  preference.  The  Earl  of  Athole,  and 
Sir  Robert  Stuart,  were  at  the  court  thai 
evening,  which  was  passed  before  supper, 
and  after  to  a  late  hour,  in  theamusgmeiits  of 
the  time,  in  playing  at  chess  and  tables, 
reading  romances,  singing  and  musk.  An 
Irish  or  Highland  woman>  pretending  to 
magic,  who  had  long  before  given  the  king 
a.  hint  of  the  plot,  and  had  only  met  with 
laughter,  again  came  to  unfold  it ;  but  was 
referred  tifl  the  morrow,  as  the  king  was 
busy  at  play.  An  hour  after,  James  called 
for  the  parting  cup ;  and  he  and  the  com- 
pany drank,  and  withdrew.  Sir  Robert 
Stuart,  private  chamberlain  to  the  King, 
and  his  chief  favourite,  is  accused  of  spoil- 
ing the  locks  of  the  royal  chambers,  to  pre- 
vent their  being  shut,  and  even  of  laying 
boards  across  a  deep  ditch,  that  environed 
the  garden  of  the  Dominican  monastery  at 
Perth,  where  James  was  now  lodged,  in 
order  to  enable  the  conspirators  to  pass : 
but  these  offices  seem  to  belong  to  meaner 
associates,  and  the  guilt  of  Athole  and  his 
grandson  is  doubtfuL  After  midnight,  Ga%- 
ham,  with  about  three  hundred  persons, 
raised  in  the  Highlands,  entered  the  gar- 
den. The  King  was  now  in  hi& bed-cham- 
ber, standing  before  the  fire,  dressed  in  his 
night-gown,  and  conversing  gaily  with  the 
Queen  and  her  ladies,  when,  just  as  be 


threw  off  his  gown  to  go  to  bed,  he  beard 
a  great  noise,  as  of  men  in  armour,  crowd- 
ing and  clashing  together,  and  perceived  a 
blaze  of  torches.  Suspicions  of  treason  in- 
stantly arising,  the  Queen  and  ladies  ran  to 
the  chamber-door,  but  could  not  fasten  it, 
the  locks  being  spoiled :  and  the  King  re- 
questing them,  if  possible,  to  keep  the 
door  shut,  attempted  to  escape  by  the  win- 
dows, but  found  them  closely  barred  with 
iron.  Perceiving  no  other  refuge,  he,  with 
the  fire-tongs,  and  an  exertion  of  strength, 
tore  up  a  board  of  the  chamber-floor,  and 
letting  himself  down,  dropped  the  board 
above  him.  He  was  now  in  one  of  these 
incommodious  necessaries,  usual  in  old  edi- 
fices j  but  still  could  not  escape  outward, 
for,  by  a  sad  fatality,  a  square  aperture  in 
the  place  had  been  filled  with  stone,  only 
three  days  before,  by  the  King's  command, 
because  the  balls  were  apt  to  enter  it  when 
he  played  at  tennis.  Nevertheless  be  might 
here  have  remained  safe,  had  not  his  own 
impatience  betrayed  him* 

Meanwhile  the  traitors  burst  open  the 
chamber-door,  and  several  of  the  ladies,  were 
hurt ;  particularly  Catherine  Douglas,  who, 
with  a  spirit  worthy  of  her  name,  had  her 
arm  broken,  by  thrusting  it  into  the  staple 
instead  of  a  bar.  The  kdiesy  shrieking 
wkh  horror,  fled  to  the  ferthesi  corner  of 
sj^room;  but  the  Queen  was  so  extremely 
agitated,  that  she  stood  without  power  of 
speech  or  motion,  and  a  villain  basely 
wounded,  and  would  have  slain  her,  had 
not  a  son  of  Graham  interfered,  saying, 
"  What  will  you  do,  for  shame  of  yourself, 
to  the  Queen  ?  She  is  hut  a  woman.  Let 
us  go  and  seek  the  king.  The  Queen  was 
then  permitted  to  withdraw,  while  the  la- 
die*  remained  lost  in  tears  and  consterna- 
tion. 

The  traitors  sought  the  King  in  every 
part  of  the  chamber,  and  another  adjoin- 
ing, without  success.  Most  of  them  had 
gone  to  extend  their  search,  and  a  tempo- 
rary quiet  succeeded,  when  the  Kiog  most 
unhappily,  after  having  beard  no  noise  for 
some  time,  and1  thinking  the  conspirators 
were  gone,  called  to  the  ladies  to  bring 
sheets,  and  draw  him  up  from  his  uncom- 
fortable concealment.  In  the  attempt,  Eli- 
zabeth Douglas  fell  down  into  the  place, 
and  Chambers,  one  of  the  assassins,  enter- 
ing with  a  torch,  percived  the  King  and  the 
lady,  and  called  to  his  fellows,  with  savage 
merriment,  "  Sirs,  the  bride  is  fobad,  for 
whom  we  have  sought  and  caroled   all 


night."  Upon  this,  another  traitor,  Sir 
John  Hall,  leaped  down  with  a  dagger  in 
his  hand ;  but  the  King  seised  him  behind, 
and  threw  him  under  his  feet.  Hall's  bro- 
ther met  with  the  same  chance :  yet  the 
King  in  vain  tried  to  wrest  a  dagger  from 
either,  and  only  wounded  his  hands,  and 
rendered  himself  incapable  of  further  de- 
fence. Graham  himself  now  entered  the 
King's  retreat,  who  requested  his  mercy; 
but  Graham  exclaimed,  "  Thou  cruel  ty- 
rant, thou  never  hadst  mercy  upon  thy  no* 
ble  kindred,  nor  others,  so  expect  none.'7 
James  said,  u  I  beseech  thee  that,  for  my 
soul's  salvation,  thou  wilt  let  me  have  a 
confessor."  But  Graham  retorted, "  Thou 
shalt  have  no  confessor  but. this  sword*," 
and  stabbed  the  King,  who  in  vain  cried 
for  mercy,  and  offered  half  his  kingdom  for 
his  life.  The  assassin,  somewhat  relent- 
ing, was  about  to  withdrew,  when  his  com- 
rades above  desired  him  to  complete  their 
intention,  else  he  should  himself  encounter 
death  at  their  hand.  Graham,  and  the  two 
Halls  then  accomplished  the  horrid  dse^ 
by  multiplied  wounds. 

Thus  perished  James  I.  in  the  forty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-first 
of  bis  nominal  reign*  but  only  the  thir- 
teenth of  bis  active  %mkmty, . 


Madame  Auguie  having  been  personally 
attached  to  the  queen  of  France,  expected 
to  suffer  nnder  the  execrable  tyranny  of 
Robespierre.  She  often  declared  to  hex 
sister,  Madame  Campan,  that  she  neree 
would  wait  the  execution  of  the  order  of 
arrest,  and  that  she  was  determined  to  die 
rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. Madame  Caaapan  eodtavoared 
by  the  principles  of  morality  aad  philosophy 
to  persuade  hex  sister  to  abandon  tab  des- 
perate resolution  :  and  in  her  last  visit,  as- 
if  she  bad  foreseen  the  fate  of  this  unfor- 
tunate woman,  she  added,  "  Wait  the  fu- 
ture with  resignation ;  a  happy  chance  may 
turn  aside  the  fate  which  you  fear,  even  i» 
the  moment  when  yoa  believe  the  danger 
to  be  greatest."  Soon  afterwards  the  guard* 
appeared  before  the  house  of  Madame  Au- 
guie to  take  her  to  prison.  Firm  in  her 
resolution  t*  avoid  the  ingnemiuj  of  execu- 
tion, she  ran  to  the  top  of  the  house,  threw 
herself  from  the  balcony,  and  was  taken  up 
dead.  As  they  were  carrying  ber  corpse  te> 
the  grave,  the  attendants  were  obliged  to 
turn  aside  to  let  pass — the  row  thai  con- 
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THE  THUNDER  STORM. 

Contemplated  from  a  Public  Building  on  a  command- 
.  ing  eminence. 

Oh !  scene  tremendous !  now  doth  boastful  man 
Intensely  fee)  big  innate  nothingness. 
His  high  built  hopes — his  airy  visions— 
His  cheristi'd  enmities — bis  proud  resolves 
Sink  lowly  as  the  grave ! 

Hoarse  thunders  roar— the  pattYing  rains  descend; 
And  hissing,  by  maniac  whirlwind  driven, 
Plough  with  pause  succinct,  the  sable  mould. 
The  vivid  lightnings,  pointing  to  this  world, 
Declare  the  will  of  an  Almighty  Judge ; 
They  fiercely  flash,  the  while  with  flutt'ring  heart, 
And  deeply  pained  ear,  meek  Pity  lists 
The  reverberations  of  the  distant  bills  ; 
And  still  a  tear  bedim*  her  beauteous  eye, 
That  on  some  cottage  where  the  guiltless  dwell. 
Far  in  the  vale  withdrawn,  serene  retir'd 
Beneath  the  holy  shade  of  ancient  trees, 
The  unsparing  bolt  may  rati ! 
Now,  clouds  on  clouds  in  grand  confusion  hurl'd, 
Move  awfully  ou  high ;  their  gloomy  caves 
In  brief  perspective  seen  at  every  flash! 
The  thunders  moan— tbey  roar—they  burst  sublime  ! 
Trees  crash — rocks  rattle  down  their  steeps  so  gray— 
Rills  swell  to  dashing  riven-* whirlwinds  howl, 
Then,  muttering  far  away,  the  discord  dies— 
And  all  is  bush'd ! 

Oh  !  bless'd  is  be,  who  in  a  scene  like  this, 
Though  all  ungiftcd  witn*  tiitffMtming'arr,  *  :  * 

Can  feel  high  raptures  every  pulse  distend! 
Bless'd,  bless'd  beyond  the  common  lot  of  man, 
Is  be  whose  gentle  nature  prompts  the  tear 
For  those  who  suffer  by  the  dreadful  storm ! 
But  more  than  bless'd — Oh !  favour  'd  most  of  heaven, 
The  warm  enthusiast  bard,  who,  wand'riug  forth, 
Can,  with  a  conscience  that  accuses  not, 
An  eyo  that  leaves  no  feature  unexplor'd, 
Rising  superior  to  a  mortars  mind, 
Still  mid  the  awful  jarring  of  the  spheres, 
Bid  the  dark  furies  of  the  tempest  hail ! 
Can  with  the  thrill  to  poets  only  known* 
Enjoy  the  scene,  and  breathe  the  'faultless  song, 
With  inspiration's  might ! 

Hark !  hark !  again  the  crashing  thunders  rollr 
And  earth  obedient  on  her  axis  rocks ! 
Ken  Virtue  trembles  in  this  pillar 'd  hall, 
For  Fear,  her  whispering  monitor,  doth  feel 
Its  basement  totter — see  its  arches  crack, 
And  Innocence  looks  round  in  mute  amaze  \ 
Now  Horror  hurrying  stalks— huge  branches  break.--' 
Echoes  to  echoes  sing — scream  follows  scream — 
Yell  answers  startling  yell— then,  murm'ring  dull, 
The  din  departs— it  faints— it  sinks! — away 
The  cloud- wrapt  genius  of  the  tempest,  bears 
Yh*  tumult,  huTd  upon  his  hesjry  wing !— 
And  all  is  still  as  death ! 

Now  thought  that  moVd  so  sluggishly  befbm, 
Willi  pace  alert  explores  the  track  of  time  y 
Anticipates  the  day— the  dreadful  day, 
When  angels  shall,  from  golden  trumpets,  calf 
The  laughing  living  with. the  pulseless  dead, 
One  mingled  crowd,  to  one  impartial  bar ! 
When  rayless  darkness  over  all  shall  lower— 
Earth  into  ocean  slide— two  mighty  waves  ' 


Shall  like  contending  giants  darkly  rise, 
And  foaming,  dashing,  roaring,  lapsing  o'er 
With  all  creation's  wreck,  down  thundering  sink 
To  silent  chaos ! 

And  Time's  highway  shall  mark  the  world  no  more! 
Thus  muses  thought  upon  this  emblem  day, 
While  she,  with  Fancy,  roves  the  boundless  air, 
Or  (reads  with  Truth  demure  tbe  firmer  earth! 

Lo !  dusky  clouds  come  rolling  en  again- 
Red,  rapid  lightnings  round  their  verges  play! 
A  sullen,  dubious  sound  is  beard  amr— 
'It  gathers  compass,  till  loud  rattling  near, 
From  clouds  that  rear  tbeir  spiral  piles  sublime, 
Or,  still  more  awful,  by  deep  caves  return'd, 
Fierce  bursts  redoubled  discord  on  the  soul ! 
Peal  follows  peal— bright  flash  to  flash  succeeds, 
And  rifts  the  vaulted  skies !— The  billows  dash 
With  ceaseless  toil  against  the  shrinking  snore. 
Their  foam,  like  sweeping  snow,  obeys  we  blest. 
Doubt  and  darkness  frown  together- 
Light  is  eclipsed ! — no  more  from  moss-strown  cot, . 
Where,  clasping  the  casement  in  a  close  embrace, 
The  bittersweet  its  yellow  cluster  sports, 
The  simple  lay  of  rural  maid  is  heard ; 
Nor  through  the  gloom,  that  loveliest  object  seen  » 
The  pale  smoke  dallying  with  the  gentle  breeze ! 
But  rushing  fiercely  down  the  chaunell'd  hills, 
The  mingling  torrents  roar! — Dark  seas  of  mist 
Roll  tbeir  huge  billows  in  the  distant  vales, 
And  all  this  beauteous  vast  creation, 
Shaken  to  its  centre,  seems  waiting  but  a  nod 
To  fall,  one  undistinguisbable  mass ! 


Men  walk  distracted,  musing,  wretched ; . 
They  whisper— look  pale,  wild  or  vacant — 
Urge  questions,  yet  await  no  answer- 
Ghastly  bite  their  nails  with  unfelt  torture— 
Jil.isdsautunal  thaw  dpahs  about  thafrafuje,  „ 
And  with  the  changeful  writbings  of  despair, 
Sighing,  feel  the  impotence  of  pride ! 
The  robber  prays,  who  never  pray  d  before  \ 
Tbe  mordVer,  whom  conscience  ne'er  could  prompt 
To  unfold  his  secret  crime,  starts,  end  beholds 
The  death-pale  form  that  haunts  his  nightly  dreams! 
Tbe  pkiless  miser— who  had  ever  liv'd 
As  if  this  goodly  world  beld  none  but  him, 
As  if  another  state  were  ne'er  to  .come, 
Feels,  and  in  the  ardour  of  the  moment,  vows 
To  give  sweet  charity,  with  bosouvbare, 
A  tythe— -a  Quarter  of  bis  worsnip'd  gold ! 
The  deist  owns  aft.  Interceder  died — 
And  the  dark  atheist,  if  a  wretch  so-last, 
So  worthy  of  the  warmest  prayer, 
The  deepest  shudder  of  compassion, 
Lives  on  tbe  pure  breath  of  blameless  nature* 
Now  exclaims,  in  conciousness  of  bean, 
"  Thy  works  inscrutable,  Almighty  God  ! 
Came  not  of  blindness  or  of  chance." 

Hark!  through  the  mighty  void,  still  louder  breaks 
The  dread  artillery  of  heaven !  each  startled  sense 
h  powerless  and  confus'd- the  vHal  flood 
Careers  in  riot  through  the  quiv'rmg  heart ! 
Ob !  man  !  vain  man,  when  tempest  shakes  the  world, 
Dwells  strcnguVor  seiety  in  thy  leboor'd  palaces  ? 
Hast  thou  one  hold  on  Kfe  ?  bast  thou  an  arm 
To  turn  the  gathering  rui»  to  its  source? 
Hast  thou  one  tower  tbe  lightning  cannot  scathe, 
One  bedded  rock  the  thunder  cannot  split  ? 
Weak  dependant,  no!  mark  yon  terrae'd  dome; 
Its  marble  glistening  to  tbe  beating  rain, 
A  noble  rubric  of  thy  boastful  nature. 
Now  strikes  tbe  sulph'rous  bolt — it  cracks^-it  falls— 
Its  regal  pride  is  past — blent  with  the  dust 
From  whence  thy  power  fin*  rear'd  it  I 


Look  on  the  wreck  and  wean  thy  heart  from  earth ; 
And  learn  thy  life,  thy  strength,  thy  hope  is  Heaven ! 
Learn  piety  and  wisdom  from  tbe  storm. 
The  rush  of  waters  o'er  the  kissing  leaves — 
The  breathless  pauses  of  tbe  blast— the  low, 
Far  murmur  of  the  gathering  thunder 
{Marching  sublimely  up  the  heavens — 
The  fitful  bowling  of  the  uncertain  wind, 
And  all  the  minghnl-majesty  of  clouds, 
Must  send  to  the  hardiest  and  tbe  rudest 
A  thrilling,  creeping  cbill  of  terror! 

But,  lo !  a  sunbeam  shoots  athwart  the  gloom, 
And  streaks  with  gentle  touch  the  polish'd  grass; 
Against  yon  sloping  hill  soft  rests  the  bow, 
That  mocks  the  art  of  pencil  or  of  song ! 
A  pure  mild  blue  appears — the  wind  sinks  slowly— 
The  bahmy  south  strays  o'er  the  gtadden'd  earth. 
Stealing  rich  rragajiee  from  its  moisture  j 
Inspiring  silence  spreads  her  filmy  wings, 
Wavering  like  snow-flakes  e'er  the  freshen'd  bower! . 
Gilt  ruin  drops  smaller,  slowly,  straggling  fall, 
While  beauty,  timid,  blushing,  ventures  forth, 
With  taper  hand  the  moss-rose  to  dispart, 
And  sip,  with  rival  lips  mat  tempt  the  kiss^ 
The  nectar  sparkling  in  its  purple  cup ! 

The  lightnings  cease— me  thunders  roar,  fat  off— 
The  dreadful  war  of  elements  is  past — 
Men  smile,  (oh!  faithless,  inconsistent  man !) 
Forget  their  recent  promises  to  reason, 
they,  proud  and  hopeful,  mid  the  alter'd  scene, 
Remember  tbe  tempest  like  the  sleeper, 
Whose  midnight  dream  is  sad  and  direful* 
Till,  roua'd  by  the  acme  of  its  horrors, 
He  starts— awakes— rooks  round,  and  feehr 
Himself  alive,  secure — beholds  the  light  t 
Yet  still  the  vision  leaves  a  something, 
StmHeft)  i»aAeyye*s>,  appal  his  soul  t 

Oh,  strange  indeed !  those  recent  tremblers, 
Smiling,  jesting,  building  up  the  state, 
Sage  politicians— quitrothig,  busy,  active, 
Ml,  as  if  no  fright'ning  storm  had  been* 
Bustling  and  jovial,  go  tbeir  seven!  ways  f 

S.  o*  Nsw-JiKS** 


FOR  THE   LADIES'  LITZRAJtl  CJtBIVXT. 

I  walk'd  in  the  lonely  beauty  of  night, 
When  tbe  moeo  in  the  heavens  wes-bjghw    - 

When  she  sbed  her  softest,  most  shadowy  light, 
On  the  breast  of  a  stream  that  was  nigh. 

I  thought  that  this  stream,  all  so  lovely  and  pure. 
While  tbe  moonbeams  slept  on  it  serene, 

Was  like  to  the  eurreni  of  life's  early  hour, 
When  Fancy's  soft  rays  enliven  the  scene. 

I  thought- of  the  friends  of  my  early  days', 
When  festive  enjoyment, and  pleasure  were  ears* 

Of  the  starlight  nights,  and  the  fenecent  prays* 
That  boyhood  loves.in  starlight  hours. 

I  heard  a  soft  sigh  on  the  gentle  wind. 
It  seem'd  to  breathe  tbe  soft  breath  of  love; 

It  came  o'er  the  awaken'd  thoughts  of  my  mind, 
lake  arbreeze-o'er  tbe^  breasrof  the  turtle  dove, 

CHARADE. 

My  first  is  a  salute  divine* 
My  second  in  the  churchyards  Kt> 

My.  whole's  a  little  globe  so  fine* 
it  does  aj]  human  arrde&v 

ir.cstat  • 
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vita  <a»ATa  <t>?  rauraass  hart* 


BY  a  WOdBWORTH,  esq. 
Adapted  to  the  favourite  Air  of  Young  Henby,  composed  by  Mr.  Braham. 
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2. 
She  loved,  alas  la  treacherous  youth, 

Who  feign'd  to  love  the  artless  fairy ; 
Too  late  she  proved  him  void  of  troth. 

And  death  relieved  the  hapless  Mary. 


3. 

No  move  she  shines  the  queen  of  May, 
Nor  graces  more  her  rustic  dairy  y 

For  ah!  the  spoiler  bore  away 
The  rifled  sweets  of  hapless  Mary. 


4. 


O  then,  ye  artless  nymphs,  beware, 
In  trusting  faithless  man  be  wary, 

And  thus  escape  the  fiend  despair 
That  dug  the  grave  of  hapless  Marjv 
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REFLECTIONS 

6m  visiting  (he  grave  of  Thomas  Paine,  vritkn  at 
JiewRochtUe. 

When  straggling  nature  heaves  the  parting  sigh, 
.  And  hope  and  fear  maintain  a  doubtful  striic, 
Why  shrinks  the  firm  philosopher  to  die  ? 
Why  clings  the  trembling  infidel  to  life  ? 

G,  'tis  because  his  hope,  forbid  to  soar 
Beyond  the  grave's  impenetrable  gloom, 

Beholds,  when  fife's  poor  pilgrimage  is  o'er, 
A  dread  annihilation  in  the  tomb. 

'Twas  so  with  him  whose  mouldering  relics  foaad, 
On  this  rude  spot,  a  shorty  unquiet  rest.9 

Forbid  to  sleep  in  consecrated  ground ; 
Mo  haUow'd  rites  die  sad  sepulture  blest. 

And  did  he  die  without  one  thought  of  heaven  t 
Around  his  couch  did  no  kind  angel  bead 

T*  whisper  m  his  heart,  of  sins  forgiven, 
And  hopes  of  happiness  that  ne'er  shall  end  ? 

0>  then,  indeed,  'twas  temWe  to  die ! 

*Tis  dreadful  to  resign  the  lingering  breath, 
When  waken'd  conscience  points  the  parting  sigh, 

And  honor  hovers  o'er  the  couch  of  death. 


©,  who  can  plunge  into  a  gulf  unknown, 
A  load ef  silence,  solitude,  and  shade? 

Leap  from  the  crumbKnf  brink  of  life,  alone, 
Nor  feel  the  tenon  that  are  round  him  spread? 

What  deep  emotions  in  my  bosom  glow, 
While  I  this  melancholy  spot  survey ; 

{few  West  the  power,  who  gave  my  son!  to  know 
The  hfightetBepeathat  Kg  nt  4h*  Christian's  way. 

Immortal  life!  transcendent  thought!  sublime 
Beyond  the  stretch  of  reason's  finite  power, 

The  soul  shall  live  in  a  serener  clime, 
.When  all  the  cares  and  fears  of  life  are  o'er. 

O,  may  this  truth,  by  heavenly  merey  taught, 
Glow  in  my  heart,  and  animate  my  lay, 

Subdue  my  wiH,  control  my  every  theughtf 
And  guide  me  safely  to  eternal  day. 

CAROLINE  MATILDA. 


roil  twM  UMM*  LFPMAftf  CABWET. 

LINES, 

Onthilatt  Mrs.  Helen  Vandervoort,  wife  of  W.  L. 
Vandervoort,  Esq. 

What  means  this  gloom  depicted  on  each  face— 
This  village  sadness,  and  each  brow  o'ercast  ? 

Why  swells  the  sigh  of  sorrow  through  our  pmce, 
Or  flows  in  pity,  friendship'!  tear  se  fast  ? 

A  husband  mourns  his  lovely  partner  dead ; 

Children,  their  dearest  mother's  absence  weep; 
Brotfimwid  sitters  weep,  he*  wrMed, 

Whilc/rfciids  their  vigils  for  her  cease  to  keep. 

Within  )be  tombs  dark  confines  now  is  laid, 
That  lovely  form  chaste  as  an  angels  breath ; 

Those  cheeks,  which  nature's  sweetest  lints  array'd, 
Are  pale  and  mantled  in  the  gloom  of  death. 


That  brilliant  eye,  the  index  of  the  heart, 
Bespoke  that  all  was  pure  and  calm  within.; 

And  mild  persuasion,  with  unsceming  art, 
Enforced  sweet  counsel  to  the  cliild  of  sin. 

Her  hand  was  liberal  to  the  needy  poor, 
For  them  her  heart  of  sympathy  beat  high ; 

None  ever  empty  quit  ber  friendly  door, 
No  diappoiutment  there  e'er  caused  a  sigh. 

Her  means  Were  ample,  which  kind  heaven  bestow'd, 
Her  heart  quick  melted  at  the  sight  of  wo ; 

From  her  the  dew  of  Charity  soft  flow'd, 
And  sooth 'd  the  anguish  of  misfortune's  blow. 

Helen,  adieu !  to  heaven  thy  spirit's  flown, 
And  left  us  weeping  for  thee  here  below ; 

But  ours  will  follow,  to  our  Maker's  throne, 
When  God  shall  call  us  from  this  vale  of  wo. 

White  and  unspotted  is  the  garb  thou  wear'st, 
Beside  the  Lamb,  methinks  I  see  thee  bend ; 

In  either  hand  a  blooming  wreath  thou  bear'st, 
To  crown  thy  Lord,  thy  Saviour,  and  thy  Friend. 
NEPTUNE. 

FOB  TBB  LAAIXS'  UTSBART  CAB15XT. 

TO  FELATIAH  PROSODT  ESQ. 

From  his  friend  LetUiah  Singiebody. 

From  the  "  Feast  of  the  Poets,"  are  females  ex- 
cluded, 
While  Graham,  and  Shays,  and  e%n  Clarke  are  in- 
cluded? 
Neither  judgment,  nor  taste,  can  Apollo  posses, 
And  his  title  to  gallantry  e'en  must  be  less; 
Or,  rather  than  keep  from  bis  levee  the  fair, 
He'd  consent  that  no  poets  at  all  should  be  there ; 
And  in  ptteeef  Immortals,  he'd  surely  invite 
Those  females,  whom  virtue  and  genius  unite ; 
Sweet  Harriet,  whose  warblinfcs  such  pleasures  dis- 


And  Matilda,  who  soars  o'er  the  baubles  of  sense, 
With  many,  who  kindly  essay  new  and  then, 
To  enliven  our  dullness,  by  lines  from  their  pen. 
Sure  he  has  not  embraced  the  Mahometan**  creed, 
And  believe  thai  poor  women  of  souls  have  no  need! 

Beware  Mr.  Prosody,  prythee  beware, 
His  godsbip  to  treat  with  so  saucy  an  air : 
Or  perchance  you  may  learn,  when  too  late,  what  is 

due 
\  To  the  master  of  song,  from  a  bard  each  as  you, 
Who  the  lyre  can  sweep  with  such  spirit  and  skill. 
That  our  risible  muscles  are  moved  at  your  will. 

One  hint  I  would  give,  e'er  I  bid  you  adieu, 
To  keep  probability  still  withfn  view  ; 
And  ne'er  to  forget,  in  your  merriest  hour, 
That  through  woman's  warm  heart,  is  the  sure  road 
to  power. 


•  Alluding  to  the  removal  of  his  remains ;  the  grave 
U  yet  open,  and  the  plain  stone  that  marked  the  name 
and  age  of  its  occupant  is  fallen  to  the  ground. 
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NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  3,  1821. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several  poetical  pieces  are  omitted  to  make  room 
j  for  the  "  1km**  Si***"  ty  &  of  JieWeraajr. 

I  In  this  day's  paper,  we  present  oar  readers  with  an 
|  original  son*,  written  by  9-  Woodworth,  Esq.  to  the 
;  popular  air  of  "  Young  Henry,*'  expressly  for  our 
•  pape* 


We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  speak  of  this 
gentleman's  taleats  as  a  general  poet,  and  particular 
fy  of  his  excellence  in  lyric  pieces',  but  we  do  it  at 
this  time  with  peculiar  confidence,  as  we  conceive  the 
piece  before  us  will  qualify  any  commendations  we 
may  think  proper  to  bestow  upon  his  writings.  There 
is  a  chasteness  of  style,  and  simple  elegance  of  ex- 
pression characterizing  his  compositions,  surpassed  b> 
few  of  the  age,  and  certainly  not  equalled  by  any 
other  writer  in  America.  And  farther,  as  this  spe- 
cies of  composition  is  generally  confined  to  the  social 
circle,  and  as  this  circle  is  principally  composed  ot 
ihe  young  and  giddy,  be  has  acquired  a  happy  face)* 
ty  of  conveying,  through  this  interesting  channel,  a 
high  sense  of  duty,  of  honour,  and  ofpatriotism,totke 
unbiassed  mind,  which  deserve*  well  of  the  commu- 
nity. We  hardly  need  add,  and  we  make  the  con- 
fession with  sincere  regret,  that  any  person  wlio  de- 
votes his  time  to  this  laudable  pursuit,  does  it  witbaol 
a  hope  of  pecuniary  reward,  and  he  must  necessarily 
be  actuated  by  the  most  amiable  and  philanthropic 
motives. 

TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

This  dajs  paper  completes  the  first  quarter  of  the 
third  volume.  Oar  Subscribers  would  save  us  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  trouble,  and  much  arduous  labour, 
if  they  would  prepare  themselves  against  cm  first  call. 

Country  Subscribers  in  particular,  will  excuse  us 
for  again  reminding  them  of  their  agreements.  There 
are  very  few  on  our  list  bat  what  are  three  or  four 
quarters  to  arrears.  They  are  kkewiee  requested, 
when  they  remk  money,  ta  send  each  bills  as  the  ex- 
change offices  will  discount.  We  are  willing  to  lose 
a  reasonable  percentage  on  uncurrent  money,  but  to 
receive  bills  so  much  worn  as  to  be  worthless,  is 
rather  unprofitable. 

Wanted,  a  person  to  solicit  subscribers,  in  this  city, 
for  several  new  publications— inquire  at  the  office  of 
the  Cabinet,  No.  2  Dey-street. 


MARfrED, 

Ob  Monday  evening  last,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, Mr.  John  B.  Fcaks,  of  West-Chester,  to  Miss 
Eliza,  daughter  of  Timothy  Perry,  Esq.  of  this  city. 

At  East-Chester,  on  Saturday  evening  last,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Kearney,  Mr.  Joseph  Drake,  of  this  city, 
to  Miss  Sosaa  Ann,  eldest  daughter  of  James  Draktt 
Esq.  of  the  former  place. 

On  Sunday  last,  at  St.  John's  Church,  Stamford, 
(Coim.)by  the  Rev.  JoBethan  Judd,  Charles Hawley, 
Esq  to  Miss  Mary  Stiles  Holly,  eldest  daughter  of 
David  Holly,  Esq.  all  of  that  place. 


DIED, 

On  Monday  last,  Henty  Collins  Boutbwkk,  printer. 

On  Wednesday  last,  Mr.  Sampson,  Benson,  jus. 
at  Harhem,  aged  86  years. 

At  PhjtafcBpbj*,  Mr.  Peter  Care,  in  U*  84th  year 
of  his  age. 

At  Red-Hook,  B.  C._  ob  tho  J4th  nta.  Miss  Nancj 
Hoffman,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Hoffman. 
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WIELAND; 

OR  THE  TRANSFORMATION. 


An  American  Tale. 


BY  CHARLES  BROCKDZfl  BROWN. 


CHAPTER  X. 

(Continued  from  page  98.) 

I  have  lost  all  faith  in  the  s  ted  fastness  of 
human  resolves.  It  was  thus  that  in  pe- 
riods of  calm  I  had  determined  to  act.  No 
cowardice  had  been  held  by  me  in  greater 
abhorrence  than  that  which  prompted  an 
injured  female  to  destroy,  not  her  injurer 
ere  the  injury  was  perpetrated,  but  herself 
when  it  was  without  remedy.  Yet  now 
this  penknife  appeared  to  me  of  no  other 
use  than  to  baffle  my  assailant,  and  pre- 
vent the  crime  by  destroying  myself.  To 
deliberate  at  such  a  time  was  impossible; 
but  among  the  tumultuous  suggestions  of 
the  moment,  I  do  not  recollect  that  it  once 
occurred  to  me  to  use  it  as  an  instrument 
of  direct  defence. 

The  steps  had  now  reached  the  second 
floor.     Every  footfall  accelerated  the  com- 
pletion, without  augmenting,  the  certainty 
of  evil.     The  consciousness  that  the  door 
was  fast,  now  that  nothing  but  that  was  in- 
terposed between  me  and  danger,  was  a 
source  of  some  consolation.     I  cast  my  eye 
towards  the  window.     This,  likewise,  was 
a  new  suggestion.     If  the  door  should  give 
way,  it  was  my  sudden  resolution  to  throw 
myself  from  the  window.     Its  height  from 
the  ground,  which  was  covered  beneath  by 
a  brick  pavement,  would  insure  my  de- 
struction ;  but  I  thought  not  of  that. 
.  When  opposite  to  my  door  the  footsteps 
ceased.      Was  he  listening  whether  my 
fears  were  allayed,  and  my  caution  were  j 
asleep  ?     Did  he  hope  to  take  me  by  sur- 1 
prise?     Yet,  if  so,  why  did  he  allow  so 
man}r  noisy  signals  to  betray  his  approach  ? 
Presently  the  steps  were  again  heard  to  ap- 
proach the  door.     A  hand  was  laid  upon 
the  lock,  and  the  latch  pulled  back.     Did 
he  imagine  it  possible  that  I  should  fail  to 
secure  the  door  ?    A  slight  effort  was  made 
to  push  it  open,  as  if  all  bolts  being  with- 
drawn, a  slight  effort  only  was  required. 


i  I  no  sooner  perceived  this,  than  I  moved 
swiftly  towards  the  window.  Carwin's 
frame  might  be  said  to  be  all  muscle.  His 
strength  and  activity  had  appeared,  in  va- 
rious instances,  to  be  prodigious.  A  slight 
exertion  of  his  force  wpuld  demolish  the 
door.  Would  uot  that  exertion  be  made  ? 
too  surely  it  would ;  but  at  the  same  mo- 
ment that  this  obstacle  should  yield,  and 
he  should  enter  the  apartment,  my  deter- 
mination was  formed  to  leap  from  the  win- 
dow. My  senses  were  still  bound  to  this 
object.  I  gazed  at  the  door  in  momentary 
expectation  that  the  assault  would  be  made. 
The  pause  continued.  The  person  with- 
out was  irresolute  and  motionless. 

Suddenly,  it  occurred  to  roe  that  Carwin 
might  conceive  me  to  have  fled.     That  I 
had  not  betaken  myself  to  flight  was,  in- 
deed, the  least  probable  of  all  conclusions. 
In  this  persuasion  he  must  have  been  con- 
firmed, on  finding  the  lower  door  unfasten- 
ed, and  the  chamber  door  locked.     Was 
it  not  wise  to  fofter  this  persuasion? — 
Should  I  maintain  deep  silence,  this,  in  ad- 
dition to  other  circumstances,  might  en- 
courage the  belief,  and  he  .would  once  more 
I  depart.     Every  new  reflection  added  plau- 
|  sibility  to  this  reasoning.     It  was  present- 
ly more  strongly  enforced,  when  I  noticed  ] 
footsteps  withdrawing  from  the  door.  The  | 
blood  once  more  flowed  back  to  my  heart, ' 
and  a  dawn  of  exultation  began  to  rise :  | 
but  my  joy  was  short  lived.     Instead  of 
descending  the  stairs,  he  passed  to  the  door 
of  the  opposite  chamber,  opened  it,  and 
having  entered,  shut  it  after  him  with  a  vio- 
lence that  shook  the  house. 

How  was  1  to  interpret  this  circum- 
stance ?  For  what  end  could  be  have  en- 
tered this  chamber  ?  Did  the  violence  with 
which  he  closed  the  door  testify  the  depth 
of  his  vexation  ?  This  room  was  usually 
occupied  by  Pleyel.  Was  Carwin  aware 
of  his  absence  on  this  night  ?     Could  he 


sage  from  the  house  be  accomplished  with- 
out noises  that  might  incite  him  to  pur- 
sue roe  ? 

Utterly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  his  going 
into  Pleyel's  chamber,  I  waited  in  instant 
expectation  of  hearing  him  come  forth. — 
All,  however,  was  profoundly  still.  I  list- 
ened in  vain  for  a  considerable  period,  to 
catch  the  sound  of  the  door  when  it  should 
|  again  be  opened.  There  was  no  other 
avenue  by  which  he  could  escape,  but  a 
door  which  led  into  the  girl's  chamber. — 
Would  any  evil  from  this  quarter  befall  the 
girl? 

Hence  arose  a  new  train  of  apprehen- 
sions. They  merely  added  to  the  turbu- 
lence and  agony  of  my  reflections.  What- 
ever evil  impended  over  her,  I  had  no 
power  to  avert  it.  Seclusion  and  silence 
were  the  only  means  of  saving  myself  from 
the  perils  of  this  fatal  night.  What  solemn 
vows  did  I  put  up,  that  l(  I  should  once 
more  behold  the  light  of  day,  I  would  never  dp 
trust  myself  again  within  the  threshold  of^ 
!  this  dwelling  ? 

Minute  lingered  after  minute,  but  no 
token  was  given  that  Carwin  had  returned 
to  the  passage.  What,  I  again  asked, 
could  detain  him  iu  this  room  ?  Was  it 
possible  that  he  had  returned,  and  glided, 
unpercieved  away  ?  I  was  speedily  aware 
of  the  difficulty  that  attended  an  enterprise 
like  this ;  and  yet,  as  if  by  that  means  I 
l  were  capable  of  gaining  any  information 
on  that  head,  I  cast  anxious  looks  from  the 
window. 

The  object  that  first  attracted  my  atten- 
tion, was  a  human  figure  standing  on  the 
[edge  of  the  bank.  Perhaps  my  penetra- 
tion was  assisted  by  my  hopes.  Be  that  as 
it  will,  the  figure  of  Carwin  was  clearly 
distinguishable.  From  the  obscurity  of  my 
station,  it  was  impossible  that  I  should  be 
discerned  by  him,  and  yet  he  scarcely  suf- 
fered me  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him.     He 


il. 


be  suspected  of  a  design  so  sordid  as  pil-  IS  turned  and  went  down  the  steep,  which,  in 
lage  ?     If  this  were  his  view,  there  were  jj  l«is  Part?  was  not  difficult  to  be  scaled, 
no  means  in  my  power  to  frustrate  it. —  I       My  conjecture  then  had  been  right. — 
;  It  behoved  me  to  seize  the  first  opportu-  ;  Carwin  has  softly  opened  the  door,  de- 


uity  to  escape ;  but  if  my  escape  were 
supposed  by  my  enemy  to  have  been  al- 
ready effected,  no  asylum  was  more  secure 
than  the  present.      How  could  my  pas- 


scended  the  stairs,  and  issued  forth.  That 
1 1  should  not  have  overheard  his  steps,  was 
]  only  less  incredible  than  that  my  eyes  had 
j  deceived  me.     But  what  was  now  to  be 
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done  ?  The  boose  was  at  length  delivered 
from  this  detested  inmate.  By  one  avenue 
might  he  again  re-enter.  Was  it  not  wise 
to  bar  the  lower  door  ?  Perhaps  he  had 
gone  out  by  the  kitchen  door. .  For  this 
end,  he  must  have  passed  through  Judith's 
chamber.  These  entrances  being  closed 
and  bolted,  as  great  security  was  gained  as 
was  compatible  with  my  lonely  condition. 

The  propriety  of  these  measures  was  too 
manifest  not  to  make  me  struggle  success- 
fully with  my  fears.  Yet  I  opened  my  own 
door  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  descend- 
ed as  if  I  were  afraid  that  Carwin  had  been 
still  immured  in  Pleyel's  chamber.  The 
outer  door  was  a-jar.  I  shut,  with  trem- 
bling eagerness,  and  drew  every  bolt  that 
appended  to  it.  I  then  passed  with  light 
and  less  cautious  steps  through  the  parlour, 
but  was  surprised  to  discover  that  the 
kitchen  door  was  secure.  I  was  compelled 
to  acquiesce  in  the  first  conjecture,  that 
Carwin  bad  escaped  through  the  entry. 

My  heart  was  now  somewhat  eased  of 
the  load  of  apprehsion.  I  returned  once 
more  to  my  chamber,  the  door  of  which  I 
was  careful  to  lock.  It  was  no  time  to 
thick  of  repose.  The  moonlight  began 
already  to  fade  before  the  light  of  the  day. 
The  approach  of  morning  was  betokened 
by  the  usual  signals.  I  mused  upon  the 
events  of  this  night,  and  determined  to  take 
up  my  abode  henceforth  at  my  brother's. 
Whether  I  should  inform  him  of  what  hap- 
pened, was  a  question  which  seemed  to  de- 
mand some  consideration.  My  safety  un- 
questionably  required  that  I  should  aban- 
don my  present  habitation. 

As  my  thoughts  began  to  flow  with  fewer 
impediments,  the  image  of  Pleyel,  and  the 
dubiousness  of  his  condition,  again  recur- 
red to  me.  I  again  ran  over  the  possible 
causes  of  his  absence  on  the  preceding  day. 
My  mind  was  attuned  to  melancholy.  I 
dwelt,  with  an  obstinacy  for  which  I  could 
not  account,  on  the  idea  of  his  death.  I 
painted  to  myself  his  struggles  with  the 
billows,  and  his  last  appearance.  I  ima- 
gined myself  a  midnight  wanderer  on  the 
shore,  and  to  have  stumbled  on  his  corpse, 
which  the  tide  had  cast  up.  These  dreary 
images  affected  me  even  to  tears.  I  endea- 
voured not  to  restrain  them.  They  im- 
parted a  relief  which  I  had  not  anticipated. 
The  more  copiously  they  flowed,  the  more 
did  my  general  sensations  appear  to  subside 
into  calm,  and  a  certain  restlessness  give 
way  to  repose. 


Perhaps,  relieved  by  this  effusion,  the 
slumber  so  much  wanted  might  have  stolen 
on  my  senses,  had  there  been  new  cause  of 
alarm. 

[To  be  continued.] 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 
A  CLERK  FROM  THE  COUNTRY. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  manner  and  customs  of  people  in- 
habiting large  cities,  often  afford  much 
amusement  to  persons  from  the  country ; 
and  particularly  to  those  who  have  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  places  of  much 
magnitude.  The  comparison  immediately 
instituted  between  the  sincere  and  substan- 
tial manners  of  the  countryman,  and  the 
artful,  disingenuous  behaviour  of  *  fashion* 
able  gentleman,  is  generally  attended  with 
many  amusing  and  ridiculous  circumstan- 
ces, exhibiting  at  one  view  the  relative 
situation  of  each,  with  an  idea  of  their  re- 
spective importance  and  worth  to  society ; 
these  generally  terminate  with  hearty  ex- 
pressions of  contempt,  qualified  by  the  de- 
meanour of  what  a  lady  would  style  a 
"  pretty  fellow."  The  conclusions  are 
the  more  correct  and  justifiable,  because 
they  are  detrimental  only  to  a  throng  of 
insignificant  beings,  who  adopt  every  prank 
of  men  in  authority,  whether  it  be  praise- 
worthy or  despicable,  injurious  or  beneficial 
to  society.  To  those  who  passively  em- 
brace the  opinions  of  other  people,  the  influ- 
ence of  example  is  incalculable;  but  to 
those  who  are  capable  of  judging  for  them- 
selves, the  observation  of  other  men's  con- 
duct cannot  but  convey  a  useful  and  im- 
pressive lesson  to  the  mind,  and  not  only 
make  us  acquainted  with  the  recesses  of 
the  human  heart,  but  establish  in  our  breasts 
a  rule  of  conduct  founded  upon  the  broad 
principle,  likely  to  arise  from  a  knowledge 
of  mankind.  The  pre-eminence  likely  to 
be  imparted  by  this  knowledge,  is  well  ex- 
emplified in  the  ease  and  elegance  which 
charasterises  the  deportment  of  the  true 
gentleman,  and  is  widely  different,  from 
that  shallow  versatility  and  foppish  confi- 
dence, so  often  put  forth  in  its  stead. 

Without  stopping,  however,  to  analyze 
the  subject,  and  without  reference  to  any 
individual,  who  may  have  undergone  the 
changes  we  propose  to  consider,  it  will  not 
be  imprudent  to  hazard  the  assertion,  that 
a  sudden  transition  from  one  order  of  so- 
ciety to  another,  or  from  one  grade  to  an- 


other, is  often  attended  with  serious  conse- 
quences, and  extends  its  influence  even  to 
the  annihilation  of  that  great  moral  princi- 
ple, held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  men 
of  sense,  in  every  condition. 

Connexions  are  often  formed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  friendship,  and  not  unfrequently 
at  the  hazard  of  honour  and  integrity ;  it 
is  easy,  however,  to  conceive  how  these 
effects  are  produced,  and  we  may  say  It  is 
almost  invariably  the  case,  when  persons 
reach  beyond  their  abilities,  or  take  a  stand 
too  lofty  for  their  means.  I  have  often 
recurred  to  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life, 
and  more  than  once  have  been  tempted  to 
resume  my  place  among  the  happy  few, 
who  are  beyond  the  influence  of  commer- 
cial changes,  and  excluded  from  the  effects 
of  political  intrigue ;  but  the  time  has  past, 
and  my  wishes  are  now  exhausted  in  de- 
precating the  hour,  when  my  father  first 
beheld  an  advertisement  for  a  "  clerk  from 
the  country."  An  intercourse  with  the 
world  has  convinced  me  that  a  happy  ig- 
norance of  its  duplicity,  is  more  congenial 
to  the  feelings  of  a  philanthropist;  and 
that  its  warmest  professions  serve  but  to 
aggravate  the  desire  for  something  more 
substantial;  the  polished  exterior,  which 
give  currency  to  the  man,  and  which  often 
clothe  the  darkest  passions,  fall  infinitely 
short  upon  a  comparison  with  that  home- 
bred usefulness,  and  simple  goodness  of 
heart,  characterizing  men  taught  in  the 
school  of  nature,  and  bred  to  the  more 
sturdy  avocations  of  a  country  life.  Bat 
before  we  proceed  any  farther  in  our  paral- 
lel, it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
situation,  for  which  was  exchanged  the  one 
in  which  I  now  appear,  and,  in  imagina- 
tion, at  least,  to  suppose  ourselves  for  a 
moment,  a  member  of  that  household,  from 
which  it  was  my  greatest  folly  in  depart- 
ing. 

My  father  was  an  intelligent  man,  and 
in  quite  affluent  circumstances;  he  knew 
as  little  of  the  changes  of  life,  perhaps,  as 
any  other  person  then  in  existence — the 
seasons  brought  about  his  yearly  income, 
and  the  trifling  variation  in  their  fruttful- 
ness,  was  to  him  of  little  consequence — 
when  he  had  nothing  to  spare,  it  was  not 
perceived  at  home,  and  when  they  yielded 
in  abundance,  it  was  the  same,  so  that,  tak- 
ing all  in  all,  he  hardly  knew  an  anxious 
thought,  save  for  the  welfare  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  those  immediately  dependent 
upon  his  bounty.    He  hardly  knew  how 
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to  estimate  the  ills  of  life,  and  was  it  not 
for  the  misery  in  which  he  saw  others  daily 
involved,  might  have  lived  unconscious  of 
their  influence  over  the  minds  and  conduct 
of  people  subject  "to  misfortunes,  and  the 
chances  of  uutoward  fate.     This  last  was 
a  trait  of  some  moment  to  those  who  looked 
up  to  him  for  advice  and  countenance ;  for, 
although  he  never  refused  assistance  to  the 
meritorious,  yet  he  never  could  enter  with 
that  feeling  into  the  concerns  of  others, 
taught  alone  by  experience.     This  uniform 
disposition,  and  equanimity  of  temper,  pro- 
cured him  many  sincere  friends,  and  created 
but  few  enemies,  so  that  he  never  found 
himself  exposed  even  on  this  score;  and, 
lastly,  although  the  tongue  of  slander  sel- 
dom selects  its  objects,  yet  I  never  recol- 
lect of  heariug  a  syllable  uttered  derogatory 
to  his  character,  or  hurtful  to  his  feelings. 
He  had,  moreover,  a  peculiar  faculty  of 
imparting  the  happiness  enjoyed  by  him- 
self to  those  about  him,  and  although  the 
removal  was  not  attended  by  a  relief  from 
manual  labour,  or  by  any  advantage  to 
my  pecuniary  concerns,  still  the  desire  of 
change,  and  thirst  for  novelty  is  such  a 
moving  principle  in  the  human  heart,  that 
I  could  hardly  wait  for  the  hour  to  arrive, 
that  would  behold  me  an  inhabitant  of  this 
great  metropolis.    Of  my  adventures  since 
my  arrival,  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 

R. 


FOR   THB   LADIES'  LITERARY   CABINET. 

ON  CONVERSATION. 

"  The  pleasure,"  says  the  Spectator, 
u  which  we  receive  from  a  person's  con- 
versation, depends  on  the  motives  by  which 
we  suppose  he  is  actuated."  These  mo- 
tives are  as  numerous  as  the  passions  which 
affect  the  human  character;  and,  as  to 
mention  them  all,  w.ould  be  a  work  of  no 
inconsiderable  magnitude,  it  shall  be  the 
object  of  this  essay  to  touch  on  a  few  of  the 
principal. 

There  are  many  who  think  themselves 
persons  of  such  great  consequence,  that 
they  are  filled  with  but  little  more  than 
ideas  of  their  own  importance.  They  ima- 
gine that  they  are  possessed  of  such  great 
talents,  that  none  of  their  acquaintance  can 
hear  any  camparison  with  them ;  and  sup- 
posing themselves  to  be  so  superior  to  com- 
mon men,  they  consequently  suppose  their 
own  actions,  or  the  relation  of  scenes  in 
which  they  were  concerned,  to  be  very  in- 


teresting to  their  friends.  With  such  per- 
sons, their  own  self  is  the  theme  of  conver- 
sation ;  they  recount  all  the  actions  of  their 
life;  they  enlarge  upon  all  the  labours  and 
fatigues  they  have  undergone-— the  dangers 
to  which  they  have  been  exposed ;  they  are 
never  wearied  with  relating  the  affecting 
scenes  in  which  they  have  been — the  feel- 
ings which  were  then  excited — or  how 
often  they  have  extended  their  open  hands 
to  the  needy,  and  caused  the  smile  of  de- 
spair to  give  place  to  the  smile  of  content 
before  the  brightness  of  their  benevolence. 
But  these  persons  soon  disgust  by  their 
boasting;  their  company  is  avoided,  and 
they  are  obliged  by  themselves  to  lament, 
that  the  world  should  be  blind  to  talents  of 
so  high  an  order. 

There  are  others,  whose  only  motive  in 
conversation  is,  to  display  their  own  abili- 
ties. This  is  sometimes  done  by  persons 
who  possess  considerable  knowledge,  but 
who  being  naturally  conceited,  are  filled 
with  vanity  at  their  acquirements,  and  to 
feed  this  vanity,  bring  forth  the  whole  stock 
of  their  attainments,  that  they  may  be  ad- 
mired and  caressed.  But  their  motive  is 
soon  discovered ;  their  vanity  is  purposely 
mortified,  and  they  are  ridiculed  and  de- 
spised as  men  of  weak  minds :  for  the  man 
of  strong  mind  and  great  knowledge,  speaks 
modestly  of  his  own  acquirements,  and  en- 
deavours rather  to  hide  than  to  display 
them. 

Another  motive  which  actuates  a  great 
part  of  mankind,  is  a  desire  to  amuse ;  and 
many  suppose  this  so  valuable,  that  any 
mixture  will  injure  it.  For  this  reason 
they  reject  every  thing  that  conveys  instruc- 
tion, even  that  which  conveys  little  instruc- 
tion with  much  amusement.  Their  sole 
business  is  with  the  trifling  and  unimprov- 
ing  scenes  of  life;  these  are  fixed,  in  their 
hearts,  and  from  these  they  draw  their  to- 
pics of  conversation.  They  suppose  that 
man  is  fond  of  whatever  is  amusing ;  that 
he  is  discontented  and  unhappy,  unless 
some  flowers  are  strewed  along  his  paths. 
So  far  they  are  right ;  for  man  is  inclined  to 
pursue  pleasure — and  those  amusements 
which  carry  the  most  followers,  are  always 
found  to  be  the  roost  trifling  and  unim prov- 
ing. But  they  must  also  remember,  that 
there  are  extremes  in  every  thing,  which 
are  always  contrary  to  the  nature  of  man ; 
that  which  is  sweet  is  pleasant,  but  too 
much  of  it  cloys  the  taste ;  so  conversa- 
tion, which  only  contains  amusing  matter, 


soon  satiates  and  disgusts  the  mind;  for 
the  p6wers  of  the  mind  are  great,  and  al* 
though  man  is  fallen  from  his  original  hap* 
py  state,  he  still  retains  some  portion  of  tile 
Divine  Spirit ;  his  soul  is  elevated  above 
the  scenes  of  the  world,  and  soars  aloft  to 
the  mansions  of  glory*  On  this  account, 
the  mind  disdains  that  which  is  altogether 
intended  for  its  amusement — that  which 
conveys  no  substantia],  no  lasting  delight. 

Another  motive,  is  that  which  only  aims 
to  instruct,  and  which  rejects,  with  disdain, 
all  amusing  matter  as  beneath  the  dignity 
of  the  human  chat acter.  This  class  com* 
prehends  the  least  of  all ;  for  there  are  but 
fevr  possessed  of  feelings  so  austere,  as  to 
despise  recreation.  The  dispositions  of 
men  are  as  different  as  the  expressions  of 
the  countenance :  some  delight  in  smooth 
and  easy  paths ;  others,  where  flowers  are 
intermixed  with  thorns ;  and  others  again; 
where  all  is  rough  and  barren — where  all 
that  can  charm  the  eye  or  please  the  fancy 
is  absent.  But  the  mind  is  not  so  formed 
as  to  go  directly  contrary  to  its  natural 
bias;  whether  it  delights  in  the  paths  of 
peace,  and  the  pleasures  of  domestic  life, 
or  in  the  scenes  of  danger  and  of  death,  in 
the  "  tempest  and  in  the  whiilwind,"  it 
endeavours  to  follow  that  occupation  which 
is  most  congenial  to  it.  Prom  these  things 
I  would  infer,  that  those  who  reject  aft 
amusement,  take  as  much  delight  in  the 
paths  of  austerity,  as  the  generality  of  the 
world  in  the  pursuits  of  pleasure.  But  the 
far  greater  part  of  mankind  do  not  agree 
with  them,  and  consequently  cannot  relish 
a  conversation  which  is  intended  altogether 
for  instruction,  and  which  rejects  every 
t^ing  that  tends  to  interest  the  feelings. — 
Hence  this  species  of  conversation  fails  of 
its  desired  end  ;  the  mind  is  almost  imme- 
diately wearied,  and  even  prefers  that 
which  rejects  all  instruction,  and  compre- 
hends nothing  but  amusement. 

Hitherto,  only  those  kinds  of  conversa- 
tion have  been  mentioned,  which  disgust, 
irritate,  satiate,  and  fatigue  the  bearer. — 
But  there  is  another  kind  of  conversation, 
that  which  "  blends  instruction  with  de- 
light," which  comprehends  the  advantages 
of  all,  without  the  faults  of  either.  This 
entirely  engages  the  mind.  The  amuse- 
ment banishes  fatigue ;  the  instruction,  sa- 
tiety. It  is  only  by  this  kind,  that  Ae 
mind  can  receive  any  durable  impression* 
Egotism  inspires  contempt;  that  which 
displays  vanity,  provokes ; '  that  which  is 
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wholly  amusing,  brings  satiety ;  that  which 
rejects  recreation,  almost  immediately  wea- 
ries ;  but  this  continually  possesses  some 
new  enchantment,  and  opens  to  social  bo- 
soms a  source  of  pure,  unmixed  enjoyment. 

MELAI. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

DOMESTIC  HAPPINESS. 

I  have  often  had  occasion  to  observe 
how  easy  the  yoke  of  obedience  sat  upon 
persons  of  a  particular  cast ;  and  how  per- 
fectly unconscious  of  its  weight  females 
seemed,  who  rendered  their  homage  as 
much  in  conformity  with  their  own  feel- 
ings, as  from  an  amiable  pliability  of  tem- 
per; and  I  am  persuaded  that  the  impor- 
tant secret  of  connubial  happiness,  depends 
more  upon  the  stand  first  taken  by  the  re-  j 
spective  parties,  than  it  does  upon  any  fo- 
reign influence,  or  even  upon  the  disposition 
of  the  parties  themselves.  The  moment 
that  a  female  is  made  subservient  to  com- 
mand, that  moment  happiness  ceases,  and 
she  obeys  sorrowing;  but  if  she  does  it  in 
conformity  to  the  desires  of  her  husband, 
it  is  done  with  cheerfulness,  and  with  plea- 
sure to  herself;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  a  succession  of  duty  becomes  recipro- 
cal, and  a  source  of  delight  to  those  en- 
gaged. 

,    Nothing  is  more  disagreeable  to  a  visi-  [ 
ter,  than  to  witness  a  perpetual  jarring! 
about  petty  matters,  and  nothing  is  easier  j 
avoided.     They  are  the  germs  of  a  more  j 
funhappy  discord,  and  not  unfrequently  end 
in  destroying  that  peace  for  which  alone 
life  is  desirable.     These  remarks  struck 
me  with  great  force,  as  being  pertinent  to  I 
the  subject,  on  a  late  visit  I  made  to  se- 
veral of  my  friends'  houses,  during  the  holi- 
days.    I  will  introduce  only  two  parallel 
instances,  and  being  as  yet,  something  of  a 
novice  in  ihese  matters,  will  not  pretend 
to  determine  the  extent  of  the  evil,  nor 
even  venture  positively  to  prescribed  re- 
medy. 

As  I  have  before  observed,  in  conformity 
with  the  good  old  custom  of  paying  holi- 
day visits,  and  agreeably  to  an  invitation, 
I  went  to  drink  tea,  for  the  first  time,  with 
.  an  old  ft  iend,  who  had  been  married,  say 
.  two  years.     For  long  acquaintance  sake,  I 
.  was  greeted  with  a  hearty  welcome,  and 
bachelor  like,  could  not  help  promising 
myself  a  pleasant  visit.    After  being  seated, 
and  the  first  compliments  over,  I  engaged 


with  my  friend  in  a  conversation  about  the 
passing  events  of  the  day.  We  had  been 
employed  in  this  manner  but  a  few  mo- 
ments, before  tea  was  announced,  and  we 
retired  into  the  back  room.  Here  things 
began  to  show  themselves-r-my  friend  very 
unwittingly  mistook  a  vessel  of  jelly  for 
molasses ;  his  wife  rallied  him  for  his  stu- 
pidity, and  could  not  conceive  what  should 
!  put  it  into  his  head,  as  she  was  certain  he 
had  never  seen  molasses  on  her  table.  He 
replied,  sharply,  that  if  he  had,  it  was  no 
disparagement  to  her.  The  molasses  serv- 
ed as  a  subject  for  controversy,  till  we  were 
again  summoned  into  the  parlour,  when  the 
chess  board  was  introduced — and  here  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  there 
is  nothing  which  tends  so  directly  to  de- 
stroy good  harmony  among  people  natu- 
rally irritable,  as  the  habit  of  playing  games 
of  hazard,  even  for  amusement. 

The  mortification  of  being  defeated,  al- 
though there  is  nothing  depending  upon  its 
issue,  seems  to  be  the  same ;  the  only  dif- 
ference appears  in  the  consequences — the 
one  is  ruinous  to  the  substance,  the  other, 
to  the  happiness  and  disposition  of  persons 
addicted  to  the  habit. 

This  will  serve  as  a  general  rule,  and 
although  there  are,  doubtless,  many  excep- 
tions, still  they  are  not  so  .numerous  as  to 
justify  the  evil,  nor  yet  so  multiplied  as  to 
set  off  against  an  unqualified  disapproba- 
tion, without  taking  into  consideration  its 
natural  tendency,  of  leading  to  the  despi- 
cable vice  of  gaming,  with  its  host  of  con- 
comitant scourges.      But,  to  resume  our 
subject — although  much  against  my  incli- 
nation, yet  out  of  politeuess,  I  could  not 
help  partaking  of  the  amusement  my  friend 
had  provided  for  me,  and  I  accordingly 
went  through  several  games,  with  various 
success.     This  done,  the  same  motive  in 
duced*  me  to  propose  a  game  between  my 
fair  hostess,  and  her  spouse,  without  even 
considering   the   previous  state  of   their 
minds.     I  will  not  detain  my  readers  with 
a  detail  of  the  numerous  points  of  differ 
ence  which  arose  between  them,  but  will 
merely  hint  at  the  mortification  I  expe- 
rienced, at  witnessing  so  much  feeling  ex- 
cited upon  so  trifling  an  occasion,  and  par- 
ticularly at  being  called  upon  to  decide  be- 
tween them.     This  last  proved  a  source  of 
much  uneasiness  to  me;   for,  as  may  be 
supposed,  to  avoid  trouble,  I  always  ac- 
quiesced with  the  lady;   but  I  could  no 
!  sooner  express  my  opinion,  than  she  would 


coincide  with  her  husband,  and  join  him  in 
combating  me,  till  at  length,  out  of  defe- 
rence to  them  both,  and  without  much  in- 
terest in  the  affair,  other  than  the  desire  of 
conciliating  the  parties  aj  variance,  I  would 
quietly  join  in  with  them.  But  all  would 
not  answer,  for  I  left  the  worthy  couple  in 
a  high  dispute  about  the  propriety  of  a  sin- 
gle move. 

This  visit  made  me  extremely  cautious 
how  I  paid  another,  and  it  was  not  without 
considerable  reluctance,  that  I  accepted  of 
a  similar  invitation  from  a  friend  who  had 
been  married  about  the  same  time ;  but  the 
particulars  of  this  adventure  must  be  re- 
served for  another  essay. 

RALPH. 


PRINCESS  AMELIA,  OF  PRUSSIA. 

We  give  the  following  history  of  the 
celebrated  Princess  Amelia,  not  on  account 
of  its  novelty,  but  to  illustrate  a  sentiment 
so  lately  expressed,  and  so  beautifully  de- 
fended, by  Mr.  Irving,  viz : — the  influence 
of  the  passion  of  love  over  the  female 
heart : — 

"  The  Princess  Amelia  was  the  youngest 
and  most  beloved  sister  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  This  Princess  was  in  her  youth 
the  object  of  almost  universal  adoratiou  ; 
no  less  for  the  extreme  beauty  of  her  per- 
sou,  and  the  excellence  of  her  understand- 
ing, than  for  the  mild  and  benevolent  vir- 
tues that  formed  her  character.  She  pos- 
sessed, besides,  many  distinguished  ac- 
complishments; and  at  Berlin,  where  the 
science  of  music  is  generally  cultivated, 
there  was  not  one  who  had  surpassed  ber 
in  the  knowledge  and  perfection  of  that  de- 
lightful art. 

"  Amelia,  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
member  of  the  family,  possessed  an  under- 
standing that  resembled  that  of  Frederick; 
she  had  the  same  subtlety,  the  same  viva- 
city, the  same  propensity  to  sarcastic,  ridi- 
cule. 

"  The  attachment  of  Frederick  for  the 
Princess  Amelia,  was  so  marked,  as  to  ex- 
cite the  jealousy  of  his  relatives,  and  even 
in  time  to  draw  upon  her  the  public  dis- 
like ;  for  she  was  viewed  as  a  sort  of  spy, 
or  emissary  to  her  brother.  Their  mutual 
affection,  however,  continued  unimpaired  ; 
for  the  King  subjected  his  friendship  to  his, 
own  caprices,  and  not  to  those  of  his  family 
or  courtiers.  The  Princess  having  been 
cajoled  out  of  a  match  with  the  King  of 
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Sweden,  by  her  elder  sister  Ulrica,  who 
succeeded  in  obtaining  it  for  herself,  unfor- 
tunately fixed  her  affections  upon  a  young 
cavalier  of  singular  accomplishments,  who 
had  just  made  bis  appearance  at  the  court 
of  Berlin,  and  become  the  object  of  general 
admiration.  This  was  the  Baron  Trenckj 
a  name  since  become  almost  proverbial  for 
the  expression  of  every  accumulation  of 
cruel  treatment.  But  it  is  not  so  well 
known,  that  his  unparalleled  calamities 
were  entirely  owing  to  the  indiscreet  pas- 
sion of  the  Princess,  and  his  inability,  not- 
withstanding frequent  hints,  to  tear  himself 
from  the  object  of  his  attachment.  He 
was  arrested,  or  rather  kidnapped,  upon  a 
foreign  territory,  after  various  escapes  from 
the  prisons  and  forts  of  Prussia,  and  was 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  at  Magdeburg, 
eighty  feet  below  ground,  carefully  watch- 
ed, and  prevented  equally  from  attempts  to 
divert  the  gloom  of  his  confinement,  and 
to  effect  an  escape  from  it.  In  this  dread- 
ful situation,  he  remained  for  upwards  of 
ten  years. 

"  The  lady,  for  whom  he  had  sacrified  so 
much,  had  never  lost  sight  of  him  ;  she  had 
administered  to  him  every  possible  assist- 
ance in  his  first  prison;  and  while  he  was 
a  fugitive  abroad,  and  at  the  moment  when 
T  re  nek  was  effecting  the  completion  of 
their  mutual  ruin,  by  his  imprudence,  he  j 
was  indebted  to  her  for  the  means  of  his 
subsistenc.  But,  from  the  time  of  his  be- 
ing buried,  as  it  were,  in  the  fortress  of 
Magdeburg,  neither  the  most  active  zeal, 
noi  the  most  persevering  efforts,  could  find 
a  passage  to  their  miserable  object. 

"  She  now  felt  with  double  poignancy, 
the  conviction  that  she  was  the  original 
cause  of  his  sufferings,  when  she  could  no 
longer  relieve  them.     To  the  mental  tor- 
tures she  endured,  must  be  attributed  those 
extraordinary  and  premature  infirmities  to 
which  she  was  a  victim.     In  the  course  of 
a  (ew  years,  her  personal  charms  had  whol- 
ly disappeared;  her  voice  was  gone;  her 
eyes,  once  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  had 
now  started  from  their  sockets,  and  she  was 
threatened  with  total  blindness;  she  nearly 
lost  the  use  of  her  arms  and  hands ;  scarce- 
ly could  she,  with  her  left  hand,  raise  the 
right  to  a  certain  height,  and  even  this,  not 
without  extreme  pain ;  and  the  weakness 
of  her  legs  was  excessive.     Never  did  de- 
spair and  grief  produce  such  fatal  effects 
on  anyone  whose  life  they  had  spared: 
and  as  she  survived  these  cruel  attacks,  it 


is  natural  to  conclude  that  the  desire  and 
hope  she  felt  of  still  being  useful  to  him  for 
whom  she  endured  such  sufferings,  inspired 
her  with  a  supernatural  strength  and  reso- 
lution. 

"  A  singular  circumstance,  and  which 
proves  how  dark  a  veil  was  thrown  over 
the  whole  of  this  affair,  is,  that  the  public, 
though  witnesses  of  the  visible  afflictions 
she  laboured  under,  had  no  idea  qf  the 
cause,  and  sometimes  even  ascribed  them 
to  the  eccentric  cast  of  her  character. — 
'  She  has  become  what  she  is,'  people  af- 
firmed, '  entirely  by  her  own  attempt  to 
disfigure  herself.  Her  character  is  so 
strange  and  eccentric,  that  she  wilfully 
misapplied  the  remedies  prescribed  for  re- 
covery, and  this  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ren- 
dering herself  hideous  and  infirm,  even  at 
the  risk  of  her  life.' 

"  She  was  accused  of  extraordinary  ec- 
centricity of  character,  because,  in  fact,  she 
possessed  an  extraordinary  understanding ; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  her  temper,  owing  to  the  violence 
and  duration  of  her  afflictions,  had  altered 
considerably  for  the  worse.  A  woman  of 
more  gentle  and  pleasing  manners,  or  of  a 
more  ingenuous  ten) per  than  sjie  possessed 
in  her  early  years,  was  not  to  be  met  with ; 
but  these  qualities  she  had  now  exchanged 
for  a  severity  that  knew  no  intervals  of  in- 
dulgence ;  that  was  prompt  to  presume  evil 
rather  than  good,  and  exerted  its  influence 
the  more  sensibly,  as  her  turn  for  epigram 
made  her  spleen  more  easily  felt. 

"  Of  all  the  predilections  of  her  youth, 
her  taste  for  reading  was  the  only  oue  she 
retained,  with  this  variation,  however,  that 
she  now  read  only  books  on  philosophical 
or  serious  subjects,  and  entirely  laid  aside 
those  of  mere  amusement.  *  She  had  also 
abandoned  her  music,  the  art  which  she 
formerly,  more  than  any  other,  cultivated, 
and  in  which  she  most  excelled ;  a  terrible 
example  of  the  effects  produced  on  the  hu- 
1  man  frame,  by  the  constant  disappoint- 
ment of  a  violent  passion; 

"  Such  was  the  miserable  object  whom 
Frederick  saw  daily  pining  away  before 
his  eyes,  under  a  complication  of  ills  pro- 
duced by  his  own  conduct,  while  his  affec- 
tion for  her  remained  as  constant  as  before. 
After  Trenck  had  lingered  in  his  dungeon 
for  above  ten  years,  the  Em  press- Queen, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Princess,  applied  for 
his  liberation.  The  King  could  not  refuse, 
and  set  him  at  liberty,  with  strict  orders  to 


quit  the  country  for  ever.  The  manner  in 
which  this  interposition  of  Maria  Theresa 
was  effected,  and  the  perpetual  vigilance  of 
the  Princess  to  the  case  of  the  sufferer, 
form  a  very  affecting  and  curious  narra- 
tive." 


HANDEL. 

Handel  was  originally  intended  for  the 
civil  law.  Ninci  and  Pergolesi,  however, 
had  more  attractions  for  him  than  Justinian 
and  Domat,  and  he  wisely  gave  way  td  the 
impulse  of  his  transcendent  genius.  Han- 
del, with  all  his  roughness,  was  a  man  of 
worth ;  and  though  he  lived  much  with  the 
great,  was  no  flatterer.  He  told  one  of  the 
royal  family,  who  asked  him,  how  he  liked 
his  playing  on  the  violoncello  ?  "  Why, 
sir,  your  Highness  plays  like  a  Prince." — 
When  the  same  Prince  had  prevailed  upon 
Handel  to  hear  a  minuet  of  his  own  com- 
position, which  he  played  upon  the  violon- 
cello, Handel  heard  him  out  very  quietly ; 
but  when  the  Prince  told  him  that  he  would 
call  in  his  band  to  play  it  to  him,  that  he 
might  hear  the  full  effect  of  his  composition, 
Handel  could  no  longer  contain  himself, 
but  ran  out  of  the  room,  crying,  "  Worsher 
and  worsher,  upon  my  soul." 


CHARLES  II. 
Cfiarles  II.  once  asked  the  famous  Bishop 
Stillingfleet,  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  al- 
though he  was  informed  he  always  preach- 
ed without  book  elsewhere,  yet  he  always 
read  his  sermons  before  the  Court  ?  The 
Bishop  replied,  that  the  awe  of  so  noble  an 
audience,  where  he  saw  nothing  that  was 
not  greatly  superior  to  himself;  but  chiefly 
the  seeing  before  him  so  great  and  wise  a 
Prince,  made  him  afraid  to  trust  himself.  ♦ 
"  But  will  your  Majesty,"  continued  Stil- 
lingfleet, "  permit  me  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion in  my  turn  ?  Why  do  you  read^our 
speeches  when  you  can  have  no  such  rea- 
sons?" "Why,  truly,"  said  the  King, 
"  Doctor,  yo«r  question  is  a  very  pertinent 
one,  and  so  shall  be  my  answer.  I  have 
asked  Parliament  so  often,  and  for  so  much 
money,  that  I  am  now  ashamed  to  look 
them  in  the  face." 

A  man  of  letters  never  knows  the 
plague  of  idleness.  When  the  company 
of  his  friends  fails  him,  he  finds  a  remedy 
in  reading,  or  in  composition. 


no 
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FERGUSON. 

There  was  one  Ferguson,  an  intimate  of 
James  I.  who,  being  about  the  same  age, 
had  been  a  play-fellow  with  him  when  they 
were  young,  went  with  him  into  England, 
and,  extending  the  rights  of  friendship  too 
far,  took  the  liberty  of  advising,  and  some- 
times admonishing,  or  rather  reproving  his 
sovereign.  He  was  a  man  truly  honest : 
'his  counsels  were  disinterested,  with  re- 
spect to  himself,  having  a  decent  patri- 
mony of  his  own.  The  King  was,  how 
ever,  often  vexed  by  his  freedoms,  an<T  at 
length  said  to  him,  between  jest  and  ear- 
nest, "  You  are  perpetually  censuring  my 
conduct :  I'll  make  you  a  king  some  time 
or  other,  and  try."  Accordingly,  one  day, 
the  court  being  very  jovial,  it  came  into  bis 
Majesty's  head  to  execute  this  project ;  and 
so  calling  Ferguson,  he  ordered  him  into 
the  chair  of  state,  bidding  him, "  there  play 
the  king,"  while,  for  his  part,  he  would 
personate  "  Johnny  Ferguson."  This  farce 
was  in  the  beginning  Very  agreeable  to  the 
whole  company.  The  mock  sovereign 
put  on  the  airs  of  royalty,  and  talked  to 
those  about  him  in  a  strain  like  that  of  the 
real  one,  only  with  less  pedantry.  They 
were  infinitely  pleased  with  the  joke,  and 
it  was  a  perfect  comedy,  till  the  unlucky 
Itnave  turned  the  tables,  and  came  all  of  a 
sudden  to  moralise  on  the  vanity  of  honour, 
wealth,  and  pleasure  $  to  talk  of  the  insin- 
cerity,  venality,  and  corruption  of  courtiers 
and  servants  of  the  crown ;  how  entirely 
they  had  their  own  interests  at  heart,  and 
bow  generally  their  pretended  neal  and  as- 
siduity were  the  disguise  of  falsehood  and 
flattery.  This  discourse  made  a  change  in 
some  of  their  countenances,  and  even  the 
real  monarch  did  not  relish  it  altogether. 
He  was  afraid  it  might  have  some  effecfron 
his  minions,  and  lessen  the  tribute  of  adu- 
lation they  were  used  to  offer  with  great 
profusion,  when  tbey  found  how  this  wag 
observed  and  animadverted  on  it*  But  the 
monitor  did  not  stop  here ;  he  levelled  a 
particular  satire  at  the  King,,  which  put  an 
end  to  the  entertainment,  and  made  his 
Majesty  repent  of  his  introducing  it,  some 
foreigners  of  distinction  being  present ;  for 
it  painted  him  in  his  true  colours,  as  one 
that  never  "  loved  a  wise  man,  norreward- 
ed  an  honest  one,"  unless  they  sacrificed 
to  his  vanity ;  while  he  loaded  those,  who 
prostituted  themselves  to  his  will,  with 
wealth  and  honours :  for  the  mimic,  point- 
ing directly  to  James,  (who  here  was  to 


personate  Ferguson)  raising  his  voice : — 
"  There,"  said  he,  «  stands  a  man  whom 
I  would  halve  you  imitate.  The  honest 
j  creature  was  the  comrade  of  my  childhood, 
and  regards  me  with  a  most  cordial  affec- 
tion to  this  very  moment.  He  has  testified 
his  friendship  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power  $  studying  my  welfare,  guarding  me 
from  evil  counsellors,  prompting  me  to 
princely  actions,  and  warning  me  of  every 
danger ;  for  all  which,  however,  he  never 
asked  me  any  thing :  and,  by  Jove,  though 
I  squandered  thousands  upon  thousands  on 
several  of  you,  yet,  in  the  whole  course  of 
my  life,  I  never  gave  him  a  farthing."— 
The  King,  nettled  by  this  sarcasm,  cried 
out  to  Ferguson,  "  Augh !  you  pawky 
loun,  what  wad  ye  be  at  ?  Away  aff  my 
thrane,  and  let's  hae  nae  mair  of  your  nain- 
sense." 


ANECDOTES. 
A  practitioner  of  the  law,  in  Stirling, 
whether  tinctured  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Haldanites,  or  with  any  religious  doctrines 
at  all,  being  proprietor  of  an  estate  in  a 
neighbouring  parish,  sent  his  proportion  of 
the  stipend  to  the  clergyman  by  the  hands 
of  the  hangman.  When  the  hangman, 
who  here,  as  in  most  other  places,  is  nei- 
ther a  respectable  nor  a  popular  character, 
and  who  is  seldom  seen  without  the  walls 
of  the  town  where  he  resides,  was  ap- 
proaching the  minister's  house,  the  servants 
and  all  in  the  house  were  much  alarmed, 
except  the  clergyman ;  and  when  the  hang- 
man knocked  at  the  door,  it  was  like  the 
sentence  of  death.  As  every  body  had  run 
with  fear  and  trembling  to  hide  themselves, 
no  one  could  be  found  to  let  him  in.  How- 
ever, he  was  at  last  admitted.      Upon 

being  desired  by  the  clergyman,  Mr.  F , 

to  come  in,  he  informed  him  he  had  been 
sent  by  Mr.  J.  C— —  with  his  proportion 
of  the  stipend.  Finding  the  sum  due,  and 
the  money  good,  being  asked  a  receipt,  Mr. 

F wrote,  "  Received  from  Mr.  C , 

through  the  hands  of  his  agent  and  factor, 
the  hangman  of  Stirling,  the  sum  of  thirty 
pounds  Sterling,  &c.  But  it  seems,  that 
the  year  after  the  gentleman  judged  it  un- 
necessary to  remit  his  money  by  his  former 
agent. 

The  latter  years  of  Camoens  present  a 
mournful  picture,  not  merely  of  individual 
calamity,  but  of  national  ingratitude.  He, 
whose  best  years  had  been  devoted  to  the 


service  of  his  country ;  he,  who  had  taught 
her  literary  tame  to  rival  the  proudest  ef- 
forts of  Italy  itself,  and  who  seemed  bom 
to  revive  the  remembraoce  of  ancient  gen- 
tility and  Lusian  heroism,  was  compelled 
in  age  to  wander  through  the  streets,  a 
.wretched  dependant  on  casual  contribution. 
One  friend  alone  remained  to  smooth  bis 
downward  path,  and  guide  his  steps  to  the 
grave  with  gentleness  and  consolation.  •  It 
was  Antonio,  his  slave,  a  native  of  Java, 
who  had  accompanied  Camoens  to  Europe, 
after  having  rescued  him  from  the  waves, 
when  shipwrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Me- 
con.  This  faithful  attendant  was  wont  to 
seek  alms  throughout  Lisbon,  and  at  night 
shared  the  produce  of  the  day  with  bis  poor 
and  broken-hearted  master.  Blessed,  for 
ever  blessed,  be  the  memory  of  this  amia- 
ble Indian !  but  his  friendship  was  employ- 
ed in  vain :  Camoens  sank  beneath  the 
pressure  of  penury  and  disease,  and  died  in 
an  alms-house. 

The  name  of  Fenelon  was  venerated 
throughout  Europe,  and  even  the  enemies 
of  his  country  felt  themselves  compelled 
to  respect  him.  Eugene  and  Marlborough, 
who  at  that  time  were  desolating  France, 
were  anxious  to  show  him  that  reverence 
which  victory  and  heroism  most  willingly 
grant  to  peaceful  talents  and  the  unarmed 
virtues.  Detachments  were  ordered  to 
guard  his  estates,  and  his  grain  was  escort- 
ed to  the  gates  of  Cam  bray.  All  that  be- 
longed to  him  was  considered  as  sacred. — 
More  than  once  he  has  been  seen  with  an 
escort  of  Austrian  hussars,  who  considered 
it  as  a  distinction  to  be  permitted  to  con- 
duct him. 

His  life,  which  did  not  exceed  the  ordi- 
nary term  of  the  days  of  man,  as  ft  did  not 
extend  beyond  sixty  years,  experienced  the 
sorrow  which  is  reserved  for  length  of  days. 
He  lived  to  see  all  those  die  whom  he  most 
loved.  He  wept  at  the  death  of  Beaovil- 
liers  and  Chevreusc ;  and  it  need  not  be  ad- 
ded, with  what  grief  be  deplored  the  fate  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  that  object  of  bis 
paternal  affection,  and  who,  in  the  course 
of  nature,  should  have  long  survived  hi  in. 
He  soon  followed  his  royal  disciple.  A 
violent  and  painful  disease  carried  him  off 
in  six  days.  He  suffered  with  constancy, 
and  died  with  tranquillity.  His  last  words 
were  expressions  of  respect  and  love  for  the 
King  who  had  disgraced  him,  and  for  the 
Church  which  had  condemned  him* 
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Ill 


POETRY. 


FOR  THE  LADIES*  LITERARY  CABINET. 

THE  HOPE  OF  BUSS  IN  HEAVEN. 

An  Imitation. 

There  is  a  star  more  mildly  bright. 

More  dear  to  Virtue's  eye, 
Than  all  ihe  glut' ring  orbs  of  light, 

That  gem  the  evening  sky  ; 
Its  cheering  lustre  gilds  the  gloom, 

When  life's 'frail  bands  are  riven, 
And  shows,  beyond  the  peaceful  tomb. 

The  hope  of -bliss  in  Heaven. 

But  ne'er  shall  narrow,  bigot  zeal 

Invite  its  splendour  forth, 
Nor  slaves  to  vice  and  folly,  feel 

Its  sweetness  and  its  worth  ; 
But  ye,  who  all  life's  devious  way* 

Improve  the  mercy  giyen, 
For  you  shall  glow  with  brighter  ray. 

The  hope  of  bliss  in  Heaven. 

Te  who  but  raise  the  suppliant  eye. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name ; 
To  you  his  grace  is  ever  nigh, 

And  you  this  hope  may  claim ; 
Then  while  on  life's  tempestuous  sea, 

By  adverse  storms  we're  driven ; 
May  Faith  and  Hope  exulting  see 

The  star  of  bliss  in  Heaven. 

CAROLINE  MATILDA. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

TO  MRS.  NIMHH,N— FULTON  STREET. 

Lady,  who'st  brought  from  Britain's  Isle 
So  warm  a  heart,  so  kind  a  smile, 
Wilt  thou  this  simple  lay  receive, 
From  one  who  baa  nought  else  to  give  ? 
I  cannot,  lady,  frame  for  thee 
A  strain  of  such  sweet  minstrelsey, 
As  thy  own  England's  bards  can  frame, 
"  Or  those  my  native  land  may  claim ; 
Yet  'tis  a  strain  devoid  of  art. 
And  prompted  by  a  grateful  heart. 

For  oft  I  seem  alone  to  standi 
"  A  stranger  in  my  native  land  ;" 
And  thy  kind  words,  and  cordial  smile, 
Can  oft  those  gloomy  thoughts  beguile. 
TLy  frank  address,  thy  welcome,  kind. 
Thy  manners,  polish 'd  and  refined, 
Are  form'd  to  sooth  a  wounded  heart, 
And  gentler  feelings  to  impart. 

Oh  !  lady,  may  indulgent  Heaven 
Spare  thee  those  joys  already  given ! 
May  peace  attend  thy  future  hours, 
And  fortune  strew  thy  path  with  flowers ; 
May  those  who  claim  thy  tenderer  care, 
With  thee  each  earthly  blessing  share j 
And  those  which  earth  can  ne'er  bestow, 
But  from  a  purer  fountain  flow. 
Lady,  this  fervent  wish  receive 
From  one  who  has  nought  else  to  give. 

HARRIET. 

Ambition  is  the  dropsy  of  the  sou), 

Whose  thirst  we  must  not  yield  to,  but  control. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERAHV  CABINET. 

MARINER'S  HYMN. 

Light  of  the  dark  and  stormy  sea ! 

Whose  cheering  ray  illumes  the  wave, 
We  lift  our  eyes  and  hearts  to  thee, 

When  the  loud  winds  infuriate  rave. 
Thy  potent  arm  alone  can  save, 

When  threat'ning  billows  round  us  dash, 
And  ocean,  yawning  like  the  grave, 

Glows  with  the  lightning's  vivid  flash. 

Hope  of  the  friendless  Mariner ! 

To  thee  we  send  our  humble  prayer, 
When  wand'ring  o'er  the  ocean  far, 

Our  hearts  entreat  thy  guardian  care. 
Guide  and  protect  us  by  thy  power, 

Amidst  the  horrors  of  the  fight; 
Or  when  the  gauYring  storm-clouds  lower     • 

And  terror  reigns  through  all  the  night. 

And  when  that  last  dread  hour  shall  come ; 

When  death  for  ever  s&s\s  our  eyes, 
Oh,  let  thine  angels  bear  us  home 

In  glorious  triumph  through  the  skies! 
In  life  and  death,  still  be  our  stay, 

And  teach  our  hearts  thy  praise  to  swell ; 
And  when  at  borne,  or  far  away, 

Our  tongues  shall  all  thy  mercies  teH. 

HORENTH7S. 


FOR  TBI  LADIES*  LITERARY  CABINET. 

TO  MISS  MARY 1LITCHFIELD. 

Canst  thou,  fair  maid,  thine  ardent  mind  unbend, 
And  quit  awhile  the  scientific  field, 
Fit  haunt  for  genius,  to  incline  thine  ear 
To  the  weak  numbers  of  this  friendly  verse  ? 
Though  long  the  season,  since  my  once-loved  Muse 
Has  hover'd  o'er  me  with  her  airy  wing, 
Inspiring  visions  of  poetic  bliss — 
Yet  warm'd  by  Friendship's  ever-glowing  Maine, 
Swift  flow  my  thoughts  along  the  kindling  line, 
If  not  mellifluous,  ardent  and 


Say  not,  with  friendly  sarcasm  in  thy  smile, 
"  Sure  this  is  good  I  it  has  been  due  so  long" — 
For  many  suns  have  ting'd  the  western  main,' 
And  many  meteors  have  illum'd  the  sky, 
And  many  a  maid  has  felt  her  bosom  burn 
With  love's  high  raptures;  and,  to  add  us  more, 
Many  a  youth,  inspired  with  Cupid's  rage, 
Has  sworn  to  promises  be  meant  to  break, 
Since  first  I  promised  faithful  to  transmit, 
Not  in  harmonious  strains,  but  simple  prose, 
My  careless  candid  ideas  to  my  friend. 

Within  thy  calm  retreat,  where  Wisdom  bright, 
And  heaven-eyed  Virtue,  with  her  sister,  Truth, 
Delight  to  dwell,  and  guide  the  youthful  mind 
Through  flowery  paths  to  honour,  fame,  and  bliss — 
Thine  ear  is  not  assaulted  by  the  jar, 
The  tumult,  or  the  discord  which  prevail 
With  constant  conflict  in  this  changeful  world. 
Ah,  no !  In  that  delightful  seat,  where  bright 
As  virtue,  and  as  heaven  sublime,  the  maid, 
Divine  Tranquillity  appears,  and  leads 
The  gentle  Muses,  and  the  grander  forms 
Of  Science ;— no  blasting,  guileful  slander, 
No  arts  of  faction,  or  of  fell  revenge, 
Or  sly  dissimulation  dare  intrude — 
But  pure  and  calm  tbe  stream  of  virtue  flows. 


Too  fondly  oft  the  ardent  mind  of  j;ouih 
Anticipates  those  changing  scenes,  that  move 
So  rapidly,  and  at  remoter  glance, 
So  pleasantly,  upon  the  stage  of  life. 
He  takes  a  nearer  view — but  see !  surprise 
And  deep  anxictude  assail  his  mind  : — 
The  heavenly  nymph  becomes  a  painted  wretch, 
And  all  the  beauty  of  the  varying  scene, 
Is  sudden  changed,  as  by  a  magic  touch, 
To  daubings  coarse  end  foul.    Thy  better  sense 
Will  still  (it  is  my  anxious  wish)  retain 
Thy  voluntary  mind  from  roving  far, 
Beyond  the  peaceful  walls  of  Litchfield  School. 
There  let  the  Muses  charm,  let  virtue  fire, 
And  let  fair  Science  beautify  thy  mind ; 
Of  Wisdom's  stream  imbibe  a  plenteous  draught, 
And  with  a  noble  assiduity, 
Fill  to  its  brim  that  mental  reservoir, 
Which  Nature  hath  so  excellently  form'd. 

THE  MISCELLANIST. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  L1TRBART  CABlKET. 

TO  WILLIAM  (?»»?. 

A  Parody  on  ihe  Lines  "  To  the  Horse-Boat:1 

"Come,  my  sweet  Agnes,  let  me  have  another 
drop  of  your  Christianity." 

Mountaineers. 

Away,  to  the  spot  where  the  nectar  is  flowing, 
Quicken  thy  steps  e'er  tbe  whiskey  be  gone, 

A  bright  beam  of  joy  in  the  goblet  is  glowing, 
And  it  throws  on  the  heart  a  gay  bliss-yielding  lone 

Though  high  in  his  zenith  the  day-god  is  mounting, 
And  tbe  moon  is  asleep  in  tbe  apms  of  the  sea ; 

While  from  memory's  pages  each  sweet  scene  recount- 
ing, 
Oh !  home  of  my  fathers,  I  will  think  upon  thee. 

Far,  far  to  the  north,  where  the  summer  is  sleeping, 
Rock'd  by  the  gale  that  is  hurl'd  from  on  high  ; 

There,  where  tbe  tepid  streams  sullenly  creeping, 
Reflects  every  hue  that  is  blushM  from  the  sky. 

There,  where  tbe  billow  around  us  was  sparkling 
As  bright  as  the  hopes  of  my  silvery  days, 

Too  quickly,  alas,  they  were  shrouded  and  darkling. 
And  fortunes  fair  sunshine  withdrew  all  its  rays. 

Then  quicken  thy  steps,  while  the  nectar  is  streaming, 
Oh  !  hasten  away,  e'er  the  chalice  be  dry; 

Speed  thee,  oh!  speed,  while  the  pure  drops  are 
gleaming, 
Like  the  warm  lucid  tear  shed  from  Pity's  mild  eye. 

Then  away  to  the  spot,  where  tbou'lt  tell  a  long  story, 
How  in  battle  you  shone,  like  a  new  polish'd  star, 

How  bravely  you  fought— got  envclop'd  in  glory — 
While  your  friends,  to  snore  loudly,  have  crept  off 
afar. 

And  while  on  this  sphere  I  will  fondly  believe  it, 
A  being  that  shields  us  from  tbe  pitiless  storm, 

And  frankly*  my  rude  hymn  of  gratitude  weave  it- 
All  hail !  thou  blest  spirit,  who  keeps  C****y  warm. 
ECCE  HOMO. 

"  Dear  friend,  of  late  you  seem  to  shun  my  door ; 
To-morrow  come,  we  dine  exact  at  four." 
"  Well,  Dick,  I'll  come,  although  your  lady's  din 
Proves  you  arc  not  at  liome,  and  yet  within." 
No  paradox  is  here— plain  sense  decrees 
Man  only  is  at  home,  where  he's  at  ease. 
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*ob  toji  ladies'  t.ltebart  cab1vet. 

Mr.  Bitter, 

The  following  song  was  written  at  the  request  of 
oar  late  friend  Hopkins  Robertson,  who  intended  to 
have  sung  it,  in  the  character  and  dress  of  a  Ken* 
tacky  Riflenan»  at  his  last  benefit,  but  was  prevented  j 
by  death.  If  you  think  it  worth  publishing,  it  is  at 
your  service. 

S.  WO0DWORT1I. 

NEW-ORLEANS. 
Tune— Miss  Bailey. 

Ye  gentlemen  and  ladies  fair, 

Who  grace  this  famous  city, 
Just  listeny  if  ye've  time  to  spare, 

While  I  rehearse  a  ditty ; 
And  for  the  opportunity) 

Conceive  yourselves  quite  lucky, 
For  'tis  not  often  that  ye  see 

A  hunter  from  Kentucky. 
Oh,  Kentucky— the  hunters  of  Kentucky, 
The  hunters  of  Kentucky. 

We  are  a  hardy  free-born  race, 

Each  man  to  fear  a  stranger, 
Whate'er  the  game,  we  join  in  chase. 

Despising  toil  and  danger. 
And  if  a  daring  foe  annoys, 

Whate'er  his  strength  and  forces, 
We'll  show  him  that  Kentucky  boys, 

Are  alligator  horses. 

Oh,  Kentucky,  be. 

1  'spose  you've  read  it  in  the  prints, 

How  Packenham  attempted 
•To  make  old  Hickory  Jackson  wince, 

But  soon  bis  scheme  repented. 
For  we,  with  rifles  ready  cock'd, 

Thought  such  occasion  lucky, 
And  soon  around  the  general  floek'd 

The  hunters  of  Kentucky. 
Oh!  Kentucky,  be. 

You've  heard,  I  'spose,  how  New-Orleans 

Is  famed  for  wealth  and  beauty— 
There's  girls  of  every  hue,  it  seems, 

From  snowy  white  to  sooty. 
So  Packenham,  be  made  his  brag-, 

If  be  in  fight  was  lucky. 
He'd  have  their  girls  and  cotton  bags, 

In  spite  of  old  Kentucky. 
Oh !  Kentucky,  be. 

But  Jackson,  he  was  wide  awake, 

And  wasn't  scared  at  trifles ; 
For  well  he  knew  what  aim  we  take, 

With  our  Kentucky  rifles. 
So  be  led  us  down  to  Cypress  swamp, 

The  ground  was  low  and  mucky; 
The**  stood  John  Bull  in  martial  pomp,  I 

And  here  was  old  Kentucky. 
Oh !  Kentucky,  be. 


A  bank  was  raised  to  hide  our  breast. 

Not  that  wc  thought  of  dying, 
But  then  we  always  like  to  rest, 

Unless  the  game  is  flying. 
Behind  it  stood  our  little  force, 

None  wished  it  to  be  greater, 
For  every  man  was  half  a  horse, 

And  half  an  aligator. 

Oh!  Kentucky,  be. 


They  did  not  let  our  patience  tire 

Before  they  show'd  their  faces, 
We  did  not  choose  to  waste  our  fire. 

So  snugly  kept  our  places. 
But  when  so  near  we  see  them  wink, 

We  thought  it  time  to  slop  'em, 
And  'twould  have  done  you  good,  I  think. 

To  see  Kcntuckians  drop  'cm. 
Oh !  Kentucky,  be. 

They  found,  at  last,  'twas  vain  to  right, 

Where  lead  was  all  their  booty  ; 
And  so  they  wisely  took  to  flight, 

And  left  us  all  the  beauty. 
And  now  if  danger  e'er  annoys, 

Remember  what  our  trade  is, 
Just  send  for  us  Kentucky  boys, 

And  we'll  protect  ye,  ladies. 
Oh !  Kentucky,  be. 

From  tiu  Baltimore  Morning  ChrouuU. 

The  moon  shines  beautiful  and  clear, 

And  stilly  shine  the  starry  train ; 
As  if  the  night  with  silent  ear, 

Was  waiting  for  the  minstrel's  strain. 

O  wake  again  that  thrilling  sound, 

Press— press  the  keys  wkh  hands  so  white ; 
And  ravish  as  they  hover  round, 

The  list'niog  spirit*  of  the  night, 

The  glorious  forms  assembled  near, 

Forsake  the  blue  ethereal  plain  ; 
They  lean  upon  their  harps  and  hear, 

And  catch  from  earth  a  sweeter  strain. 

The  charm  begins,  their  sparkling  eyes, 
Their  joys,  their  transports  we'll  betray; 

The  music  now  ascends  the  skies, 
Aud  then  in  murmurs  dies  away. 

Hark !  how  it  swells  and  steals  along. 

In  tones  so  exquisitely  fine ; 
O !  say,  ye  bright  celestial  throng, 

Is  not  this  strain  of  earth,  divine  ? 

But,  ah  !  these  strains,  my  lovely  fair, 

That  flow  with  pathos  so  divine; 
And  charm  the  spirits  of  the  air, 

Transport  me,  for  the  hand  is  thine. 

NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  10,  1821. 

TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Those  subscribers  who  contemplate  discontinuing 
their  papers,  will  please  give  notice  at  the  office, 
within  two  weeks,  after  the  expiration  of  the  quarter. 
Wc  find  this  regulation  necessary,  on  account  of  the 
numerous  imperfect  files  left  on  our  hands,  by  sub 
scribers  falling  off  at  different  periods  of  the  quarter. 
We  would  also  remark,  that  they  would  save  us  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble,  and  much  arduous 
labour,  if  ihey  would  prepare  themselves  against  our 
first  ralL 

Country  Subscribers  in  particular,  will  excuse  us 
for  again  reminding  them  of  their  engagements.  There 
arc  \iiry  few  on  our  list  but  what  arc  three  or  four 
quarters  in  arrears.  They  are  likewise  requested, 
when  they  remit  money,  to  send  such  bills  as  the  ex- 
change offices  will  discount.  We  are  willing  to  lose 
a  reasonable  percentage  on  uucurrent  money,  but  to 
receive  bills  so  much  worn  as  to  be  worthless,  is 
rather  unprofitable. 


WOODWORTH'S  CONCERT, 

AT  WASHINGTON-HALL, 

Tuesday  Evening,  February  90th. 

ffT  S.  WOODWORTH  respectfully  informs  tl* 
citizens  of  New-York,  that  by  the  advice  and  aster 
ances  of  his  friends,  he  has  been  encouraged  to  give  a 
CONCERT  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  inter- 
spersed with  elegant  Readings  and  Recitations,  a* 
WASHINGTON-HALL,  on  Tuesday  Evening,  20iL 
inst.    Particulars  in  future  advertisements. 

V  TICKETS,  at  50  cents  each,  {one  of  wbidi 

will  admit  a  gentleman  only— too,  a  gentleman  aci 

'  two  ladies— to  be  bad  at  E.  Riley's  Musk  Store,  No. 

'!  29  Chatham- street ;  William  Dubois'  Music  Store, 

No.  186  Broadway ;  of  Elaro  Bliss,  208  Broadway ; 

{  Clayton  b  Kingsiand,  100  Broadway  ;   S.  Heustis, 

j  284  1-2  Pearl-street;  Picket  b  Lewis,  194  Green- 

}  wicb-street;  Gould  b  Banks,  88  Nassau-street ;  Mur- 

den  b  Thompson,  4  Chamber-street ;  at  the  bar  of  the 

(  Bank  Coffee- House ;  Tammany-Hall,  and  Washing- 

ton-Hall :  nbo,  by  S.  Woodworth,  at  this  office. 

Wanted,  a  person  to  solicit  subscribers,  in  this  city, 
for  several  new  publications — inquire  at  the  office  of 
the  Cabinet,  No.  2  Dey-strcet. 


MARRIED, 

On  Monday  evening,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Clelland, 
Mr.  Henry  Howell,  to'  Miss  Electra  Beach,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Jared  Beach,  all  of  this  city. 

Same  evening)  by  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  Mr. 
Isaac  Scott,  to  Miss  Susannah  Cornell. 

On  Tuesday  evening  last)  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'ClcN 
land,  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  jon.  of  this  cky,  to  Miss 
Elixa  Freeman)  of  Woodbridge,  New- Jersey. 

On  Monday,  at  Flatbosb,  L.  I.  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
Owlerdonk,  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Burtis,  of  Brooklyn,  to 
Miss  Eliza,  daughter  of  Mr.  Silas  Carman,  of  Oyster- 
Bay,  L.  I. 


DIED, 

On  Monday  morning  last,  of  a  painful  and  linger- 
ing illness,  Mr.  Ralph  Hodge,  aged  64.  He  was  a 
Captain  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  held  the  sans 
rank  in  a  volunteer  corps  during  the  late  war.  An 
old  and  respectable  inspector  of  the  customs,  and  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Royal  Arch  Chapter, 
No.  1. 

Same  day,  after  a  tedious  illness,  in  the  8Sib  year 
of  her  age,  Mrs.  Margaret  Roosevelt. 

Same  day,  Mr.  William  Morris,  painter,  aged  £9 
years,  a  native  of  Stone,  Staffordshire,  England. 

Same  da}',  after  a  long  and  lingering  illness,  whici; 
he  bore  with  fortitude,  Mr.  John  M'Maunus,  aged  4.'» 
years. 

On  Wednesday  evening  last,  Mr.  James  C«iU:.s. 
merchant,  of  this  city,  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age. 

At  St.  Louis,  of  the  prevailing  influenza,  Mr.  I.N 
Henry,  editor  of  the  Louis  Enquirer. 

On  board  the  brig  Lady  Mary  Pelham,  from  Litljcu 
to  this  port,  of  a  lingering  complaint,  Capt.  Rensse- 
laer Schuyler,  a  worthy  character,  commander  of  seid 
vessel. 
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WIELAND; 

OR  THE  TRANSFORMATION. 

An  American  Tale. 

%Y   OHARXES  BBOCKbIn  BROWN. 

(Continued  frontpage  106.) 

CHAPTER  XL 

I  was  aroused  from  this  stupor  by  sounds 
that  evidently  arose  in  the  next  chamber. 
Was  it  possible  that  I  bad  been  mistaken 
in  the  figure  which  I  had  seen  on  the  bank  ? 
or  had  Carwin  by  some  inscrutable  means, 
penetrated  once  more  into  this  chamber  ? 
The  opposite  door  opened ;  footsteps  came 
forth,  and  the  person,  advancing  to  mine, 
knocked. 

.  So  unexpected  an  incident  robbed  me  of 
ell  presence  of  mind,  and,  starting  up,  I 
nsYOtflotarily  exclaimed, «  Who  is  there?9' 
An  answer  was  immediately  given.  The 
voice,  to  my  inexpressible  astonishment, 
was  Pleyel's .  *•* 

« It  k  I.  Here  ym  rtmmtlt  fm 
tare  not,  make  baste  ;  1  want  three  mb> 
suites  conversation  with  ye*  ki  the  pa* lour 
—I  will  wait  for  you  there,"  Saying  this, 
he  mined  from  the  door. 

Should  I  confide  in  the  testimony  of  my 
ears  ?  If  that  were  true,  it  was  Pleyel 
that  had  been  hitherto  imnrared  io  the  op- 
posite chamber :  he  whotsi  my  raefoJ  fatty 
had  depicted  in  so  many  rahaoos  and  fhast 
ly  shapes :  he  whose  footstep*  has)  bee* 
listened  to  with  such  fiasjoftetarie !  Wat 
is  man,  that  knowledge  Is  so  sparingly  con- 
ferred upon  him!  that  Us  heart  ehcaM  he 
wrong  with  distacsa,  and  hit  fraaw  be  ex- 
animated  with  fear,  though  bit  safety  be 
encompassed  with  isspieguabie  want*? — 
What  are  the  beeodW  hamaau  jsisjtellity  ? 
He  that  warned  m?  of  the  prem 
foe  refused  the  intonation  by  wJrieh  so 
maay  racking  fears  wtrald  have  bean  pre* 
eluded. 

Yet  who  would  .  fasjre  iasagiaed  the 
arrival  of  Pleyel  at  such  a*. (paw?  .His 
tone  was  desponding  a»d  anptoos.  Why 
this  unseasonable  susnesoas?  and  why  this 
hasty  departure?  Some  tidings- he,  per- 
haps, bears  of  mysterious  and  unwelcome 
import. 


My  impatience  would  not  allow  me  to 
consume  much  time  in  deliberation :  I 
hastened  down.  Pleyel  I  found  standing 
at  a  window,  with  eyes  cast  down,  as  in 
meditation,  and  arms  folded  on  his  breast. 
Every  line  in  his  countenance  was  preg- 
nant with  sorrow.  To  this  was  added  a 
certain  wanness  and  air  of  fatigue.  The 
last  time  I  had  seen  him,  appearances  had 
been  the  reverse  of  these.  I  was  startled 
at  the  change.  The  first  impulse  was  to 
question  him  as  to  the  cause.  This  im- 
pulse was  supplanted  by  some  degree  of 
confusion,  flowing  from  a  consciousness 
that  love  had  too  large,  and,  as  it  might 
prove,  a  perceptible  share  in  creating  this 
impulse.    I  was  silent. 

Presently  he  raised  his  eyes,  and  fixed 
them  upon  me.  I  read  in  them  an  anguish 
altogether  ineffable.  Never  had  Witness- 
ed a  like  demeanour  in  Pleyel.  Never, 
indeed,  had  I  observed  a  human  counte- 
nance in  which  grief  was  legibly  inscribed. 
He  seemed  struggling  for  utterance ;  but 
aariHUHjaluu  May  Midas*,  Wtt**  hfe 
head,  and  turned  away  from  me. 

My  impatience  would  not  allow  me  to 
be  longer  silent:  «  What,"  saM  I,  "  for 
heaven's  sake,  my  friend,  what  k  the  mat- 
ter?" 

He  started  at  the  sound  of  my  voice. — 
His  looks,  for  a  moment,  became  convulsed 
with  an  emotion  very  different  from  grief. 
Hta  acewts  were  broken  with  rage. 

"  The  matter— O  wretch !— thus  exqui- 
sitely fashioned— -on  whom  Nature  seemed 
Be  have  exhausted  all  her  graces;  with 
durareoasvfel  and  so  put*!  how  art  thou 
■mite* !  .From  what  height  fatten !  A  ruin 
so  comptott  i  id  unheard  off" 

His  words  were  again  cboahed  by  emo- 
tkm.     Grief  and  pity  were*  again  mingled 
of  my  J)  in  his  features.    He  resumed*  in  a  tone  half 
suffocated  by  sobs — 

"  But  why  should  I  upbraid  thee  ?— 
Could  I  vestose  to  thee  what  thou  hast  lost ; 
efface  tine  cursed  stain ;  snatch  <theei  from 
the  jsan  of  this  fiend;  I  woetd  do  k.— 
Yet1  what  wll  avail  my  efforts?  I  have 
not  arms  with  which  to  contend  with  so 
consummate,  so  frightful  a  depravity. 

"  Evidence  less  than  this  would  only 
have  *xcHed  resentment  and  scorn.  •>  The 


wretch  who  should  have  breathed  a  suspi- 
cion injurious  to  thy  honour,  would  have 
beeu  regarded  without  anger;  not  hatred 
or  envy  could  have  prompted  him;  it 
would  merely  be  an  argument  of  madness. 
That  my  eyes,  that  my  ears  should  bear 
witness  to  thy  fall!  By  no  other  way 
could  detestable  conviction  be  imparted. 

"  Why  do  I  summon  thee  to  this  con- 
ference ?  Why  expose  myself  to  thy  de- 
rision ?  Here  admonition  and  entreaty  are 
vain.  Thou  knowest  him,  already,  for  a 
murderer  and  a  thief.  I  had  thought  to 
have  been  the  first  to  disclose  to  thee  his 
infamy;  to  have  warned  thee  of  the  pit  to 
which  thou  art  hastening:  but  thy  eyes  are 
open  in  vain.  O  foul  and  insupportable 
disgrace ! 

"  There  is  but  one  path.  I  know  you 
will  disappear  together.  In  thy  ruin,  how 
will  the  felicity  and  honour  of  multitudes 
be  involved!  But  it  must  come.  This 
scene  shall  not  be  blotted  by  his  presence. 
No  doubt  thou  wilt  shortly  see  thydetested 
paramour.  This  scene  will  be  again  pol- 
luted by  a  midnight  assignation.  Inform 
him  of  his  danger;  tell  him  that  his  crimes 
are  known ;  let  him  fly  far,  and  Instantly 
from  this  spot,  if  he  desires  to  avoid  the 
fate  which  menaced  him  in  Ireland. 

"  And  wilt  thou  not  stay  behind? — But 
shame  upon  my  weakness.  I  know  not 
what  I  would  say.— I  have  done  what  I 
purposed.  To  stay  longer,  to  expostulate, 
to  beseech,  to  enumerate  the  conseqnences 
of  thy  act-— what  end  can  it  serve  but  to 
blazon  thy  infamy,  and  embitter  our  woes  ? 
And  yet,  O  think !  think  ere  it  be  too  late, 
on  the  distresses  which  thy  flight  will  en* 
tail  upon  us;  on  the  base,  grovelling,  and 
atrocious  character  of  the  wretch  to  whom 
thou  hast  sold  thy  honour.  But  what  is 
this  ?  Is  not  thy  effrontery  impenetrable, 
and  thy  heart  thoroughly  cankered  ?  O, 
most  specious,  and  most  profligate  of  wo- 
men \" 

Saying  this,  he  rushed  out  of  the  house. 
I  saw  him,  in  a  few  moments,  hurrying 
along  the  path  which  led  to  my  brother's. 
1  had  no  power  to  prevent  his  going,  or  to 
recall,  or  to  follow  him.  The  accents  I 
had  heard  were  calculated  to  confound  and 
bewilder.     I  looked  ar  wd  me  to  assure 
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myself  that  the  scene  was  reaL  I  moved, 
that  I  might  banish  the  doubt  that  I  was 
awake.  Such  enormous  imputations  from 
the  mouth  of  Pleyel !  To  be  stigmatised 
with  the  names  of  wanton  and  profligate ! 
To  be  charged  with  the  sacrifice  of  honour ! 
with  midnight  meetings  with  a  wretch, 
known  to  be  a  murderer  and  thief!  with 
an  intention  to  fly  in  his  company  I 

What  I  had  heard  was  surely  the  dic- 
tate of  pbrensy,  or  it  was  built  upon  some 
fatal,  some  incomprehensible  mistake. — 
After  the  horrors  of  the  night ;  after  under- 
going perils  so  imminent  from  this  man,  to 
be  summoned  to  an  interview  like  this ;  to 
find  Pleyel  fraught  with  a  belief  that,  in- 
stead of  having  chosen  death  as  a  refuge, 
iron  the  violence  of  this  man,  I  had  hug- 
ged his  baseness  to  my  heart,  had  sacri- 
ficed for  him,  my  purity,  my  spotless  name, 
my  friendships,  and  my  fortune !  that  even 
madness  could  engender  accusations  like 
these,  was  not  to  be  believed. 

What  evidence  could  possibly  suggest 
conceptions  so  wild !  After  the  unlooked- 
for  interview  with  Carwin  in  my  chamber, 
he  retired.  Could  Pleyel  have  observed 
his  exit  ?  It  was  not  long  after  that  Pleyel 
himself  entered.  Did  be  build  on  this  in- 
cident, his  odious  conclusions  ?  Could  the 
long  series  of  my  actions  and  sentiments 
grant  me  no  exemption  from  suspicions  so 
foul  ?  Was  it  not  more  rational  to  infer 
that  Carwin's  designs  had  been  illicit ;  that 
my  life  had  been  endangered  by  the  fury 
of  one  whom,  by  some  moans,  he  had  dis- 
covered to  be  an  assassin  and  robber;  that 
my  honour  had  been  assailed,  not  by  blan- 
dishments, but  by  violence  ? 

He  has  judged  me  without  bearing. — 
He  has  drawn  from  dubious  appearances, 
conclusions,  the  most  improbable  and  un- 
just. He  has  loaded  me  with  all  outra- 
geous epithets.  He  has  ranked  me  with 
prostitutes  and  thieves.  I  cannot  pardon 
thee,  Pleyel,  for  this  injustice.  Thy  un- 
derstanding must  be  hurt.  If  it  be  not,  if 
thy  conduct  was  sober  and  deliberate,  I 
can  never  forgive  an  outrage  so  unmanly, 
and  so  gross. 

These  thoughts  gradually  gave  place  to 
others.  Pleyel  was  possessed  by  some  mo- 
mentary pbrensy:  appearances  bad  led 
him  into  palpable  errors.  Whence  could 
his  sagacity  have  contracted  this  blindness  ? 
Was  it  not  love  ?  Previously  assured  of 
my  affection  for  Carwin,  distracted  with 
grief  and  jealousy,  and  impelled  hither  at 


that  late  hour  by  seme  unknown  instiga- 
tion, his  imagination  transformed  shadows 
into  monsters,  and  plunged  him  into  these 
deplorable  errors. 

This  idea  was  not  unattended  with  con- 
solation. JMy  soul  was  divided  between 
indignation  at  his  injustice,  and  delight  en 
account  of  the  source  from  which  I  con- 
ceived it  to  spring.  For  a  long  time, 
they  would  allow  admission  to  no  other 
thoughts.  Surprise  is  an  emotion  that  en- 
feebles, not  invigorates.  All  my  medita- 
tions were  accompanied  with  wonder.  I 
rambled  with-  vagueness,  or  clung  to  one 
image  with  an  obstinacy  which  sufficiently 
testified  the  maddening  influence  of  late 
transactions. 

Gradually  I  proceeded  to  reflect  upon 
the  consequences  o(  Pleyel's  mistake,  and 
on  the  measures  I  should  take  to  guard 
myself  against  future  injury  from  Carwin. 
Should  I  suffer  this  mistake  to  be  detected 
by  time  ?  When  hie  passion  should  sub- 
side, would  he  not  perceive  the  flegrancy 
of  his  injustice,  and  hasten  to  atone  for  it? 
Did  it  not  become  my  character  to  testify 
resentment  for  language  and  treatment  so 
opprobrious  ?  Wrapt  up  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  innocence,  and  confiding  in  the  in- 
fluence of  time  and  reflection  to  confute  so 
groundless  a  charge,  it  was  my  province  to 
be  passive  and  silent. 

As  to  the  violences  meditated  by  Car- 
win,  and  the  means  of  eluding  them,  the 
path  to  be  taken  by  me  was  obvious.  I  re- 
solved to  tell  the  tale  to  my  brother,  and 
regulate  myself  by  bis  advice.  For  this 
end,  when  the  morning  was  somewhat  ad- 
vanced, I  took  the  way  to  his  house.  My 
sister  was  engaged  in  her  customary  occu- 
pations. As  soon  as  I  appeared,  she  re- 
marked a  change  in  my  look*.  I  was  net 
willing  to  alarm  her  by  the  information 
whkb  I  bad  to  communicate.  Her  health 
was  in  that  condition  which  rendered  a 
disastrous  tale  particularly  unsuitable.  I 
forbore  a  direct  answer  to  her  inquiries, 
and  inquired,  in  my  turn,  for  Wieland. 

"  Why,"  said  she,  "  I  suspect  something 
mysterious  and  unpleasant  has  happened 
this  morning.  Scarcely  bad  we  risen  when 
Pleyel  dropped  among  us.  What  could 
have  prompted  him  to  make  ass  so  early 
and  so  unseasonable  a  visit  I  cannot  telL 
To  judge  from  the  disorder  of  hia  dress, 
and  his  countenance,  something  of  an  ex- 
traordinary nature  has  occurred.  Ha  per- 
mitted me  merely  to  know  that  he  bad 


slept  none,  nor  even  undressed,  during  the 
past  night.  He  took  your  brother  to  walk 
with  him.  Seme  topic  must  have  deeply 
engaged  them,  for  Wieland  did  not  return 
till  the  break&st  hour  was  passed,  and  re- 
turned alone.  His  disturbance  was  exces- 
sive ;  but  he  would  not  listen  to  my  impor- 
tunities, or  tell  me  what  had  happened. — 
I  gathered  from  hints  which  he  let  fall, 
that  your  situation  was,  in  some  way, 
the  cause:  yet  he  assured  me  that  you 
were  at  your  own  house,  alive,  in  good 
health,  and  in  perfect  safety.  He  scarcely 
ate  a  morsel,  and  immediately  after  break- 
fast went  out  again.  He  would  not  inform 
me  whither  he  was  going,  but  mentioned 
that  be.  probably  might  not  return  before 
night." 

I  was  equally  astonished  and  alarmed 
by  this  information.  Pleyel  had  toM  his 
tale  to  my  brother,  and  had,  by  a  plausible 
and  exaggerated  picture,  instilled  into  him 
unfavourable  thoughts  of  me.  Yet  would 
not  the  more  correct  judgment  of  Wieland 
perceive  and  expose  the  fallacy  of  his  con- 
clusions? Perhaps  hjs  uneasiness  .might 
arise  from  some  insight  into  the  character 
of  Carwin,  and  from  apprehensions  for  my 
safety.  The  appearances  by  which  Pleyel 
had  been  misled,  might  induce  him  like- 
wise to  believe  that  I  entertained  «n  indis- 
creet, though  not  dishonourable  affection 
for  Carwin.  Such  were  the  conjectures, 
rapidly  formed.  I  was  inexpressibly  anx- 
ious to  change  them  into  certainty.  For 
this  end  an  interview  with  my  brother  was 
desirable.  He  was  gone,  no  one  knew 
whither,  and  was  not  expected  speedily  to 
return.  I  had  no  clue  by  which  to  trace 
his  footsteps. 

My  anxieties  could  not  bo  concealed 
ten  my  sister.  They  heightened  her  so- 
Udtode  to  be  acquainted  with  the  cause. 
There  wore  many  reasons  persuading  mo 
to  silence:  at  least,  till  I  had  seen  my  bro- 
ther, it  would  be  an  act  of  inexcusable  teme- 
rity to  unfold  what  had  lately  passed.  No 
other  expedient  for  eluding  her  importuni- 
ties occurred  to  me,  but  that  of  returning 
to  say  own  house.  I  recollected  my  deter- 
mination to  become  a  tenant  of  this  roof. 
I  mentioned  it  to  her.  She  joyfully  acce- 
ded to  thin  proposal,  and  suffered  me,  with 
leas  reluctance,  to  depart,  when  I  told  her 
that  k  was  with  a  view  to  collect  and  send 
to  my  new  dwelling  what  articles  would  be 
immediately  useful  to  me. 

Once  more  I  returned  to  the  house  which 
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bad  been  the  scene  of  so  much  turbulence ' 
and  danger.  I  was  at  do  great  distance 
from  it  when  I  observed  my  brother  com- 
ing out.  On  seeing  me  he  stopped,  and 
after  ascertaining,  as  it  seemed,  which  way 
I  was  going,  he  returned  iutd  the  house  be- 
fore me.  I  sincerely  rejoiced  at  this  event, 
and  I  hastened  to  set  things,  if  possible,  on 
their  right  footing. 

His  brow  was  by  no  riieans  expressive  of 
those  vehement  emotions  with  which  Pleyel 
had  been  agitated.  I  drew  a  favourable 
omen  from  this  circumstance.  Without 
delay  T  began  the  conversation. 

u  I  have  been  to  look  Tor  you,"  said  I, 
u  but  was  told  by  Catherine,  that  Pleyel 
had  engaged  you  on  some  important  and 
disagreeable  affair.  Before  his  interview 
with  you  he  spent  a  few  minutes  with  me. 
These  minutes  he  employed  in  upbraiding 
me  for  crimes  and  intentions  with  which  I 
am  by  no  means  chargeable.  I  believe 
him  to  have  taken  up  his  opinions  on  very 
insufficient  grounds.  His  behavi6ur  was, 
in  the  highest  degree,  precipitate  and  un- 
just, and,  until  I  receive  some  atonement, 
I  shall  treat  him,  in  my  turn,  with  that  con- 
tempt which  he  justly  merits :  meanwhile 
I  am  fearful  that  be  has  prejudiced  my  bro- 
ther against  me.  That  is  an  evil  which*  I 
most  anxiously  deprecate,  and  which  I 
shall  indeed  exert  myself  to  remove.  Has 
he  made  me  the  subject  of  this  morning's* 
conversation  ?" 

My  brother's  countenance  testified  no 
surprise  at  my  address.  The*benignity  of 
bis  looks  were  no  wise  diminished. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  he,  u  your  conduct 
was  the  subject  of  our  discourse.  I  am 
your  friend,  as  well  as  your  brother. — 
There  is  no  human  being  whom  I  love 
with  more  tenderness,  and  whose  welfare 
is  nearer  my  heart.  Judge  then  with  what 
emotions  I  listened  to  Pleyel's  story.  I 
expect  and  desire  you  to  vindicate  yourself 
from  aspersions  so  foul,  if  vindication  be 
possible." 

The  tone  with  which  be  uttered  the  last 
words  affected  me  deeply.  "  If  vindica- 
tion be  possible!"  repeated  I.  "  From 
what  you  know,  do  you  deem  a  formal  vin- 
dication necessary  ?  Can  you  harbour  for 
a  moment  the  belief  of  my  guilt  ?" 

He  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of  acute 
anguish,  "  I  have  struggled,"  said  he, "  to 
dismiss  that  belief.  Yon  speak  before  a 
judge  who  will  profit  by  any  pretence  to 
acquit  you :  who  is  ready  to  question  his 


own    senses    when    they    plead    against 
you." 

These  words  incited  a  new  set  of  thoughts 
in  my  mind.  I  began  to  suspect  that  Pleyel 
had  built  his  accusations  on  some  founda- 
tion unknown  to  me.  "  I  may  be  a  stran* 
ger  to  the  grounds  of  your  belief.  Pleyel 
loaded  me  with  indecent  and  virulent  in- 
vectives, but  he  withheld  from  me  the  facts 
that  generated  his  suspicions.  Events 
took  place  last  night  of  which  some  of  the 
circumstances  were  of  an  ambiguous  na- 
ture. I  conceived  that  these  might  possi- 
bly have  fallen  under  his  cognizance,  and 
that,  viewed  through  the  mists  of  prejudice 
and  passion,  they  supplied  a  pretence  for 
his  conduct,  but  believed  that  your  more 
unbiassed  judgment  would  estimate  them 
at  their  just  value.  Perhaps  his  tale  has 
been  different  from  what  I  suspect  it  to  be. 
Listen  then  to  my  narrative.  If  there  be 
arty  thing  in  his  story  inconsistent  with 
mine,  his  story  is  false." 

I  then  proceeded  to  a  Circumstantial  re- 
lation of  the  incidents  of  the  last  night.—' 
Wieland  listened  with  deep  attention. 
Having  finished,  u  This,"  continued  I, 
"  is  the  truth ;  you  see  in  what  circum- 
stances an  interview  took  place  between 
Carwin  and  me.  He  remained  for  hours 
in  my  closet,  and  for  some  minutes  in  my 
chamber.  He  departed  without  haste  or 
interruption.  If  Pleyel  marked  him  as  he 
left  the  house,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
he  did,  inferences  injurious  to  my  charac- 
ter might  suggest  themselves  to  him.  In 
admitting  them,  he  gave  proofs  of  less  dis- 
cernment and  less  candour  than  I  once  as- 
cribed to  him-" 

"  His  proofs,"  said  Wieland,  after  a  con- 
siderable pause,  "  are  different.  That  he 
should  be  deceived,  is  not  possible.  That 
he  himself  is  not  the  deceiver,  could  not  be 
believed,  if  his  testimony  were  not  incon- 
sistent with  yours ;  but  the  doubts  which  I 
entertained  are  now  removed.  Tour  tale, 
some  parts  of  it,  is  marvellous ;  the  voice 
which  exclaimed  against  your  rashness  in 
approaching  the  closet,  your  persisting  not- 
withstanding that  prohibition,  your  belief 
that  I  was  the  ruffian,  and  your  subsequent 
conduct,  are  believed  by  me,  because  I  have 
known  you  from  childhood,  because  a  thou- 
sand instances  have  attested  your  veracity, 
and  because  nothing  less  than  my  own  hear- 
ing and  vision  would  convince  me,  in  op- 
position to  her  own  assertions,  that  my  sis 
ter  had  fallen  into  wickedness  like  this." 


I  threw  my  arms  around  him,  and  bathed 
his  cheek  with  my  tears.  «  That,"  said 
I, "  is  spoken  like  my  brother.  But  what 
are  the  proofs?" 

He  replied—*  Pleyel  informed  me  that, 
In  going  to  your  house,  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  two  voices.  The  persons 
speaking  sat  beneath  the  bank  out  of  sight* 
These  persons,  judging  by  their  vaices, 
were  Carwin  and  you.  I  will  not  repeat 
the  dialogue.  If  my  sister  was  the  female, 
Pleyel  was  justified  in  concluding  you  to 
be,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  profligate  of 
women.  Hence,  his  accusations  of  you, 
and  his  efforts  to  obtain  my  concurrence  to 
a  plan  by  which  an  eternal  separation 
should  be  brought  about  between  my  sister 
and  this  man.'1 

I  made  Wieland  repeat  this  recital.— 
Here,  indeed,  was  a  tale  to  fill  me  with  ter* 
rible  foreboding.  I  had  vainly  thought 
that  my  safety  could  be  sufficiently  secured 
by  doors  and  bars,  but  this  is  a  foe  front 
whose  grasp  no  power  of  divinity  can  save 
me !  His  artifices  will  ever  lay  my  fame 
and  happiness  at  his  mercy.  How  shall  I 
counterwork  his  plots,  or  detect  his  coad- 
jutor ?  He  has  taught  some  vile  and  aban* 
doned  female  to  mimic  my  voice.  Fteyel's 
ears  were  the  witnesses  of  my  dishonour. 
This  is  the  midnight  assignation  to  which 
he  alluded.  Thus  is  the  silence  he  main- 
tained when  attempting  to  open  the  door 
of  my  chamber,  accounted  for.  He  sup- 
posed me  absent,  and  meant,  perhaps,  had 
my  apartment  been  accessible,  to  leave  in 
it  some  accusing  memorial. 

Pleyel  was  no  longer  equally  culpable. 
The  sincerity  of  his  anguish,  the  depth  of 
his  despair,  I  remembered  with  some  ten- 
dencies to  gratitude.  Yet  was  he  not  pre- 
cipitate? Was  the  conjecture  that  my 
part  was  played  by  some  mtmic  so  utterly 
untenable  ?  Instances  of  this  faculty  are 
common.  The  wickedness  of  Carwin  must, 
in  his  opinion,  have  been  adequate  to  such 
contrivances,  and  yet  the  supposition  of  my 
guilt  was*  adopted  in  preference  to  that* 

But  how  was  this  error  to  be  unveiled  ? 
What  but  my  own  assertion  had  I  to  throw 
in  the  balance  against  it  ?  Would  this  be 
permitted  to  outweigh  the  testimony  of  his 
senses  ?  I  had  no  witnesses  to  prove  my 
existence  in  another  place.  The  real 
events  of  that  night  are  marvellous.  Few, 
to  whom  they  should  be  related,  would 
scruple  to  discredit  them.  Pleyel  is  scep- 
tical in  a  transcendent  degree.    I  cannot 
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summon  Carwin  to  my  bar,  and  make  bim 
the  attestor  of  my  innocence,  and  tbe  ac- 
cuser of  himself. 

My  brother  saw,  and  comprehended  my 
distress.  He  was  unacquainted,  however, 
with  the  full  extent  of  it.  He  knew  not 
by  bow  many  motives  I  was  incited  to  re- 
trieve tbe  good  opinion  of  Pleyel.  He  en- 
deavoured to  console  me.  Some  new 
event,  he  said,  would  occur  to  disentangle 
the  maze.  He  did  not  question  the  influ- 
ence of  my  eloquence,  if  I  thought  proper 
to  exert  it.  Why  not  seek  an  interview 
with  Pleyel,  and  exact  from  him  a  minute 
relation,  in  which  something  may  be  met 
with  serving  to  destroy  the  probability  of 
tbe  whole  ? 

I  caught,  with  eagerness,  at  this  hope ; 
but  my  alacrity  was  damped  by  new  re- 
flections. Should  I,  perfect  in  this  re- 
spect, and  unblemished  as  I  was,  thrust 
myself,  uncalled,  into  his  presence,  and 
make  my  felicity  depend  upon  his  arbitra- 
ry verdict  ? 

"If  you  choose  to  seek  an  interview," 
continued  Wieland,  "you  must  make 
baste,  for  Pleyel  informed  me  of  his  inten- 
tion to  set  out  this  evening  or  to-morrow 
on  a  ]ong  journey." 

No  intelligence  was  less  expected  or  less 
welcome  than  this.  I  had  thrown  myself 
in  a  window  seat  j  but  now,  starting  on  my 
feet,  I  exclaimed,  "  Good  heavens !  what 
is  it  you  say?  a  journey?  whither? 
when  ?" 

"  I  cannot  say  whither.  It  is  a  sudden 
resolution  I  believe.  I  did  not  hear  of  it 
till  this  morning.  He  promises  to  write 
to  me  as  soon  as  he  is  settled." 

I  needed  no  further  infonmation  as  to 
tbe  cause  and  issue  of  this  journey.  The 
scheme  of  happiness  to  which  be  had  de- 
voted his  thoughts,  was  blasted  by  the  .dis- 
covery of  last  night.  My  preference  of 
another,  and  my  unworthiness  to  he  any 
longer  the  object  of  his  adoration,  were 
evinced  by  the  same  act  and  in  the  same 
moment.  The  thought  of  utter  desertion, 
a  desertion  originating  in. such  a  cause, 
was  the  prelude  to  distraction.  That 
Pleyel  should  abandon  me  for  ever,  be- 
cause I  was  blind  to  bis  excellence,  be- 
cause I  coveted  pollution,  and  wedded  in- 
famy, when  on  the  contraiy,  my  heart  was 
tbe  shrine  of  all  purity,  and  beat  only  for 
his  sake,  was  a  destiny  which,  as  long  as 
my  life  was  in  my  own  hands,  I  would  by 
no  means  consent  to  endure. 


I  remembered  (bat  this  evil  was  still 
preventable ;  that  this  fatal  journey  it  was 
still  iu  my  power  to  .procrastinate,  or,  per- 
haps, to  occasion  it  to  be  laid  aside. — 
There  were  no  impediments  to  a  visit: 
I  only  dreaded  lest  the  interview  should 
be  too  long  delayed.  My  brother  be- 
friended my  impatience,  and  readily  con- 
sented to  furnish  me  with  a  chaise  and  ser- 
vant to  attend  me.  My  purpose  was  to 
go  immediately  to  Pleyel's  farm,  where  his 
engagements  usually  detained  bim  during 

the  day. 

[To  be  continued.] 


By  the  Author  oftlie  Hermit  in  London. 
THE  STORY  OF  DE  LANCY. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  my  landlady 
at  Calais.  Her  kindness  to  the  widow  is 
a  proof  of  the  goodness  of  her  heart;  that 
kindness  proceeds  from  two  causes :  first, 
sympathy;  and,  secondly,  her  having  tast- 
ed herself  of  the  bitter,  yet  wholesome  cup 
of  affliction;  prosperity  generally  bliads 
and  intoxicates  us ;  adversity  as  frequently 
opens  our  eyesf  and  sobers  us*  Neverthe- 
less, "  mine  hostess9'  was  a  woman  who 
could  glide  calmly  through  the  smooth  cur- 
rent of  success,  and  who  bore  her  "  facul- 
ties so  meekly  >"  that  ahe  never  ceased  to 
be  lowly  with  the  lowly,  nor  to  share  her 
means  with  the  children  of  affliction.  Her 
heart,  however,  was  additionally  mellowed 
and  softened  by  some  experience  .of  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  world,  and  by  being 
widowed  at  an  early  period  of  life,  when 
the  unextinguished  fire  of  affection  mo- 
destly .conceals  itself  in  the  shade,  preying 
upon  the  possessor's  bosom,  and  lighting 
up  its  interior  with  glowing,  yet  consum- 
ing regrets,  and  reminiscences  of  days  of 
happiness,  now  no  infcre. 

Madame  —  had  passed  the  meridian 
of  life,  but  riper  tints  of  autumn  lent  a 
charm  to  her  tout  eatestMe  which  was 
quite  irresistible.  She  had  an  only  child, 
and  she  still  continued  the  widow's  weeds, 
(no  "  mockery  of  wo"  with  her,)  in  which 
she  looked  most  captivating.  These  she 
adhered  to  in  every  respect,  although  the 
news  of  her  husband's  death  bad  been  an* 
nounced  to  her  four  years  before ;  a  proof 
that  sjie  must  have  loved  him,  for  her 
townsmen  must  bave  been  blind  indeed, 
had  not  some  of  them  in  that  time  shown 
themselves  desirous  of  consoling  her. 

In  her  quality  of  hostess  she  possessed  a 
deportment  very  rare,  both  at  home  and 


abroad,  namely,  perfect  kindness,  humility  T 
and  attention,  without  levity,  obsequious* 
ness,  pride,  conceit,  or  the  least  officious- 
ness.  She  had  that  dignity  which  a  wise 
person  always  has  who  fills  bis  or  ber  si- 
tuation of  life,  without  passing  its  limits  by 
intruding  on  others,  and  with  a  delicate 
modesty,  which  prevents  others  from  en- 
croaching on  its  bounds. 

Polite  to  all,  she  made  no  unbecoming 
distinctions  ;  but  when  the  air  or  the  garb 
of  a  military  man  met  her  eye,  her  bosom 
would  heave  in  silence,  her  colour  would 
increase  in  spite  of  all  control,  and  a  tear 
would  lurk  in  her  averted  eye.  If  she 
heard  the  company  talking  of  battles  or  of 
sieges',  she  would  leave  the  room  as  hastily 
as  respect  for  her  customers,  and  her  na- 
tural civility,  would  permit ;  but  she  would 
send  her  little  boy  to  tend  upon  rbe  milita- 
ry man  with  more  than  ordinary  care  and 
attention. 

Perceiving  the  effect  which  any  one  be- 
longing to  the  army  had  on  her,  I  foolishly 
said  one  day,  "  I  believe,  my  good  and  in- 
teresting lady,  that  you  are  the  widow  of 
an  officer."  "  Helot!  qu'otri,  monsieur," 
sighed  she  in  a  thrilling  and  most  enchant- 
ing tone,  which  would  have  enlisted  every 
true  soldier  to  protect  and  defend  her  with 
his  life.  At  tbe  same  time,  she  cast  dowa 
her  fine  black  eyes,  and  left  the  longest, 
and  the  darjiest  -silken  fringe  which  I  ever 
saw,  to  cover  them  with  mourning  for  a 
while,  ere  they  again  passed,  like  a  Bright 
meteor  through  the  cloud. 

I  don't  know  to  what  this  conversation 
would  have  led,  had  it  not  been  interrupt^ 
ed ;  for  I  felt  all  my  affections  going  over 
to  the  widow,  and  leaving  an  aching  void 
in  my  own  bosom,  when  an  old  man  enter- 
ed, who  bad  evidently  once  served  bis 
country,  but  who  had  retired,  and  embark- 
ed in  commerce,  for  which  he  was  not 
fitted,  either  by  habit  or  by  appearance. 

"  I  want  to  speak  with  you,  Annette,"  said 
he,  mingling  gravity  and  importance  with 
a  look  of  jeyfal  promise  wfeieh  I  could  not 
com)irehend ;  "  I  have  had  strange  dreams 
about  Be  Laacy."  «  Hek*/»  answered 
she,  With  a  sigh  and  a  tear ;  « life  itself  has 
been  one  melancholy  dream  to-  me,  ever 
since  I  tost  him;  but  do  not,  dear  neigh- 
bour, aad  very  old  friend  ofthe  family,  in- 
sult my  miseries  by  talking  about  dreams." 
"  I  should  not  wonder,  Annette,"  resumed 
he, "  if  he  were  not  dead"  (laying  eropha- 
\  sis  on  the  hopeful  monosyllable.)  "  Cruel,*5 
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replied  she  again, "  cruel !  my  old  neigh- 
bour, thus  to  sport  with  my  affliction— thus 
to  awaken  my  dormant—"  (here  she  gave 
vent  to  her  tears.) 

"  I  need  not  say  dormant,9'  resumed  she, 
u  for  my  grief  can  never  sleep."  "  Very 
dear  Annette"  (tout  chert  Annette)  said 
the  old  man,  with  a  tear  and  a  smile, 
"  weep  on ;  it  will  relieve  thee ;  but  I  am 
strong  in  hope."  She  shook  her  head, 
and  looked  as  if  she  had  received  an  out- 
rage to  her  good  sense,  to  her  firm  belief, 
nay,  to  her  conviction.  "I  believe,"  said 
he,  with  force  and  emphasis,  u  I  do  be- 
lieve, that  he  does  live ;  and  what  if  he  did 
live?"  She  threw  herself  on  her  knees. — 
He  raised  her  gently,  saying,  "  my  child, 
what  if  wounded,  disfigured,  weather-beat- 
en, and  hard  to  be  recognized,  he  were  to 
return  r" 

Here  she  was  all  animation,  and  placing 
both  her  hands  across  her  bosom,  full  of 
enthusiasm,  she  exclaimed,  "were  he 
blind,  lame,  decrepit,  old  as  the  ark,  and 
disfigured  afairepeur,  I  would  hug  him 
to  my  heart,  and  would  not  envy  a  queen, 
were  I  once  to  possess  him  again."  "Point 
de  tout,"  replied  he  good  fatherly  neigh- 
bour, "  you  would  be  quite  a  woman ;  you 
would  shriek  at  his  appearance,  you  would 
weep,  faint,  and  perhaps  be  so  overcome 
as  to  fall  ill."  "Oh  !  that  I  had  the  trial 
to  make,"  said  she  heroically,  and  with  all 
the  blood  in  her  heart  mounting,  as  it  were, 
to  receive  him.  i(  Then,"  concluded  the 
old  man,  "  compose  yourself." 

So  slipping  from  the  private  apartment, 
which  divided  me  from  this  thrilling  scene, 
by  a  thin  partition,  lighted  by  a  window 
through  which  I  looked — "then  prepare 
thyself,"  he  said,  and  going  to  the  door,  he 
led  in  a  weather-beaten,  venerable  soldier, 
not  old,  but  emaciated,  and  leaning  on 
crutches.  A  momentary  genuflexion  stop- 
ped her  transport;  then,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  the  wife  and  husband  were  lock- 
ed in  each  other's  arms  I 

To  say  that  I  envied  them  their  feelings, 
is  to  say  nothing,  worse  than  nothing.  1 
was  by  this  time  at  the  back  of  the  return- 
ed soldier,  supporting  him ;  and  I  found 
the  happy  couple  locked  in  the  embraces 
of  the  faithful  neighbour  and  myself.  We 
both  of  us  wept  over  them.  I  lost  a  part 
of  iny  dinner,  and  let  the  packet  sail  with- 
out me,  before  I  knew  what  I  was  doing  or 
where  I  was.    I  waked  at  last  from  my 


dream  of  reality,  into  their  private  room, 
making  one  of  the  family. 

I  may  not  paint  u  the  family  felicity, 
the  gratitude  of  these  strangers,  their  sup- 
per, nor  their  welcome,  to  a  traveller,  fallen 
by  chance  amongst  them,  yet  allied  to,  and 
identified  with  them,  by  the  tie  of  sensibi- 
lity, and  the  invincible  sympathies  of  hu- 
manity; I  heard  the  warrior.  He  had 
been  numbered  and  plundered  with  the 
dead,  on  the  field  of  battle.  He  bad  been 
removed  for  burial,  but  forgotten  with 
others  at  the  moment  of  retreat,  and  left 
three  days  in  a  church  porch.  A  minis- 
tering seraph  of  a  nun  succoured  and  fed 
him;  a  stranger  removed  him;  he  lived 
long  concealed  by  a  generous  foe;  and  at 
length  regained  his  native  land." 

Here  let  the  curtain  drop,  and  with  k 
the  lovely  eye  of  Annette,  closed  in  a  hap- 
py sleep.  Princes  themselves  might  envy 
Annette  and  her  brave  De  Lancy. 

THE  HERMIT  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

DOMESTIC  HAPPINESS. 

In  the  last  number  of  this  paper,  under 
the  head  of  "  Domestic  Happiness,"  we 
pledged  ourselves  to  give  the  particulars 
of  a  visit,  which,  as  our  readers  may  have 
anticipated,  left  very  different  impressions 
upon  the  mind  of  the  writer,  from  the  one 
there  related ;  and  although  the  redeeming 
of  our  promise,  may  be  regarded  as  of  little 
consequence  by  some,  yet  the  subject  we 
have  touched  upon,  is  a  theme  so  near  to 
the  heart  of  every  good  member  of  society, 
that  we  feel  disposed  to  take  advantage  of 
this  prepossession  in  our  favour,  to  extend 
our  remarks  to  the  length  we  first  proposed; 
and  if  we  do  not  gratify,  we,  at  all  events, 
will  find  our  recompense  in  suggesting  the 
subject,  not  to  people  of  more  reflectionon 
these  matters,  but  to  persons  of  more  expe- 
rience, and  better  able  to  imbody  their  sen- 
timents, and  of  more  influence  in  dissemi- 
nating them. 

Domestic  economy  is  a  subject  str  nicely 
interwoven  with  domestic  happiness,  that 
we  hardly  feel  ourselves  justifiable  in  ven- 
turing a  remark  exclusively  upon  that  head ; 
yet  we  are  so  sensible  of  the  decline  from 
the  good  old  days  of  simplicity,  and  of  the 
high  stand  taken  by  the  generality  of  fe- 
males, that  we  cannot  but  predict  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  old  maids,  and  unhappy 


riages.  The  worthy  qualifications  of  a  wife 
now  give  place,  to  the  accomplishments  of 
a  lady ;  and  with  all  the  affectation  imagine 
able,  I  have  beard  them  gravely  deny  the 
knowledge  even  of  the  most  simple  kitchen 
utensil.  These  things  all  have  their  effect, 
but  a  very  different  one,  I  trust,  from  that 
which  was  intended.  It  is  an  axiom  among 
men,  (I  speak  not  without  knowledge)  and 
a  quality  they  always  look  for,  although 
often  deceived,  to  find  a  woman  capable  of 
placing  herself  at  the  head  of  bis  house- 
hold ;  and  when  he  is  disappointed  in  this, 
the  train  of  evils  which  follow,  generally 
terminate,  not  only  in  the  destruction  of  bis 
happiness,  but  in  the  ruin  of  his  fortune.— 
The  thinp  he  has  laid  up  in  store  against 
the  decline  of  life,  and  for  which  he  is  wil- 
ling to  toil  away  the  vigour  of  manhood, 
have  cost  him  too  much  labour,  and  have 
promised  him  too  much  gratification,  to  be 
inconsiderately  squandered  away  for  things 
which  can  never  satisfy  an  insatiable  pas- 
sion for  show.  It  is  this  consideration, 
which  makes  the  step  the  most  important 
era  in  a  man's  life,  for  on  it  inevitably  rests 
his  future  welfare. 

These  observations  are  made,  not  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  case  we  are  about  to  relate, 
but  as  happily  illustrated  by  it;  and  if  they 
have  no  other  tendency,  we  gratify  our  own 
feelings  in  making  them. 

In  a  former  essay,  we  hinted  at  the  im- 
pressions under  which  this  visit  was  made  j 
and  we  repeat  it,  our  reluctance  was  not 
overcome  but  by  weighty  considerations— 
to  be  brief,  two  or  three  evenings  after  my 
last  adventure,  While  every  circumstance 
was  fresh  in  my  mind,  I  imposed  upon  my- 
self another  task,  for  I  can  call  it  by  no 
other  name,  although  it  proved  a  very 
pleasing  one.  Upon  entering,  things,  some 
how  or  other,  wore  a  different  aspect,  and 
I  already  began  to  feel  myself  at  ease.  My 
friend,  a  true  hearted  soul,  sat  quietly  by 
the  fire,  with  a  little  girl  on  bis  lap,  humor- 
ously joking  his  wife  about  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  a  tasty  cap ;  his  worthy  spouse, 
sat  enjoying  his  observations  with  admka* 
bie  grace  and  good  nature,  and  even  the 
servant  woman,  who  ushered  me  into  their 
presence  wore  an  air  of  cheerfulness,  which 
bespoke  happiness  within.  I  could  not 
help  noticing  the  order  and  decorum  with 
which  things  were  conducted  5  and  that, 
too,  without  a  word  of  disapprobation  from 
either  party. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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SAVAGE  PATRIOTISM. 
The  following  anecdote  is  given,  in 
"  Notes  m  the  Michigan  Territory,"  lately 
published.  The  Indians  of  Fond  du  Lac, 
a  small  tribe  of  about  fifty  men,  from  their 
pacific  disposition,  were  brairded  by  their 
neighbours,  the  Sioux,  with  cowardice.-— 
feeling  indignant  at  this,  thirteen  of  them, 
without  consulting  their  friends,  who  were 
then  negotiating  a  peace  with  the  Sioux, 
formed  a  league  to  rescue  their  tribe  from 
the  imputation  on  their  courage)  and  se- 
cretly penetrated  into  the  Sioux  country 
Unexpectedly  they  came  upon  a  party  of 
one  hundred  Sioux,  and  began  to  prepare 
for  battle  \  but  the  Sioux,  seeing  their  small 
lumber,  advised  them  to  return  home ;  that 
they  admired  their  valour,  and  intimated 
to  them,  that  if  they  persisted  their  destruc- 
tion was  inevitable.  "  The  Fond  du  Lac 
Indians  replied,  that  they  had  set  out  with 
a  determination  to  fight  the  first  enemy 
they  should  meet,  however  unequal  their 
numbers  might  be,  and  would  have  entered 
their  villages  if  none  had  appeared  sooner ; 
they  had  resolved  in  this  manner  to  show 
their  brethren  that  the  stigmas  they  bad 
thrown  upon  them  were  unjust,  4  for  no 
snen  were  braver  than  their  warriors  f  and 
that  they  were  ready  and  would  sacrifice 
their  lives  in  defence  of  the  character  of 
their  tribe.  They  encamped  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Sioux,  and  during  the  night 
dog  kolas  ia  the  ground  to  which  they 
might  setreat,  and  fight  to  the  last  extre- 
mity. They  appointed  one  of  their  num- 
ber (the  yonagost)  to  take  a  station  at  a 
distance,  and  witness  the  straggle,  and  in- 
structed htm  to  make  bis.  escape  to  their 
awn  country,  when  he  bad  witnessed  the 
death  of  all  the  rest,  aad  state  Hie  circum- 
stances under  which  they  had  fallen.— 
Early  in  the  morning  they  attacked  the 
Sioux  ia  their  camp,  who  immediately  sal- 
lying oat  upon  them,  forced  them  back  to 
the  last  place  of  retreat  they  had  resolved 
upon.  They  fought  desperately,  and  more 
than  twice  their  own  number  were  killed 
before  they  tost  their  lives.  Eight  of  them 
ware  tomahawked  in  the  hows  to  which 
they  retreated;  the  other  four  feH  on  the 
field;  thetMrteeuth  returned  home  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  he  had  received,  and 
related  the  foregoing  circumstances  to  his 
tribe.  They  mourned  their  death— but, 
delighted  with  the  unexampled  bravery  of 
their  friends,  they  were  happy  in  their 
grief." 


AJHEC  DOTES. 


A  gentleman  in  Lancashire,  who  was 
possessed  of  more  wealth  than  learning, 
sent  his  son  to  an  academy  in  Manchester, 
where  he  was  boarded  three  years;  at  the 
expiration  of  which  period,  he  returned 
home,  to  the  great  delight  of  his  family, 
who  were  proud  to  receive  (as  they  sup- 
posed) a  scholar  amongst  them,  which  was 
all  that  was  wanting  to  make  the  family  of 
as  much  consequence  as  any  of  their  neigh- 
bours, some  of  whom  were  in  the  commis- 
sion of  his  Majesty's  peace,  Asc. 

When  the  young  gentleman  arrived,  his 
father  was  in  the  court-yard,  and  in  the  act 
of  killing  a  hedge-hog  with  a  pitch-fork. 
After  the  usual  congratulations,  and  dinner 
being  over,  he  was  desired  to  give  a  speci- 
men of  his  learning  in  verse,  when  be  re* 
tired  and  produced  the  following  :— 

My  father  kill'd  a  great  hedge-Log, 

And  flay'd  it  when  he'd^done  j 
And,  was  not  that  a  gallant  deed  ? 

And  am  not  /  his  son ! 

The  father,  in  an  ecstasy  of  admiration, 
exclaimed,  "  Jackie  shall  be  no  Justice, 
but  a  parliament-man  !" 

The  great  Prince  of  Conde  besieged  a 
town  in  Spain,  called  Lerida,  and  was  un- 
successful. At  the  play-house,  one  night, 
be  cried  out,  "  Take  that  fellow,  who  is 
making  a  noise  in  the  pit,  and  carry  him  to 
prison."  "  J  am  not  to  be  taken,9'  said  the 
man,  as  he  was  running  away,  "  my  name 
ieLeridaP* 

During  the  poll  for  the  Westminster 
election,  between  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  Hood, 
and  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  a  dead  cat  was  thrown 
on  the  hustings;  one  of  the  adherents  of 
the  latter  observed,  it  smelt  worse  than  a 
Fox.  "  No  wonder,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  u  con- 
sidering it  is  a  poll-cat." 

Lord  Bottetot,  soon  after  the  cider  tax, 
in  passing  through  Gloucester,  in  which  he 
was  #ry  unpopular,  observed  himself 
burning  in  eulgy,  he  stopped  his  coach, 
aad  giving  a  purse  of  guineas  to  the  mob, 
said,  "  pray  gentlemen,  if  you  will  bum 
met  bum  me  Hke  a  gentleman  ;  do  not  let 
me  linger;  I  see  you  hose  not  faggots 
enough."  This  good  humoured  speech 
appeased  the  people,  who  gave  him  three 
cheers,  and  let  him  pass. 


The  Emperor  Sigistnund  having  granted 
the  title  of  nobleman  to  a  learned  doctor, 
he  observed  the  man  at  court  taking  bis 
seat  among  the  nobles,  and  not  as  formerly 
among  the  professors.  "  What  a  simple* 
ton  he  is !"  observed  the  Emperor,  "  I  can 
make  a  thousand  noblemen  every  day  in 
my  life,  but  I  cannot  make  one  learned 


An  elderly  lady,  intending  to  purchase 
the  upper  flat  of  a  house,  in  Prince's-street, 
opposite  the  West  Church  burying-gronnd. 
and  from  which  the  chain  of  Pentland-hill* 
forms  a  beautiful  back-ground,  after  being 
made  acquainted  with  all  its  conveniences, 
and  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  (eloquently 
enumerated  by  the  builder,  Mr.  G— *— )  lie 
requested  her  to  Cast  her  eye  on  the  roman- 
tic hills  at  a  distance,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Church-yard.  The  lady  admitted, 
that  "  she  had  certainly  a  very  pleasant 
prospect  beyond  the  grave  f" 

A  Prince  laughing  at  one  of  his  cour- 
tiers, whom  he  had  employed  tu  several 
embassies,  told  him  he  looked  like  an  owl. 
"  I  know,  not,"  answered  the  courtier, 
"  what  I  look  like,  hut  this  I  know,  that  I 
have  bad  the  honour,  several  times,  to  re- 
present  your  Majesty  in  person.*' 

M.  du  Grange  had  written  a  very  abu- 
sive poem  on  the  Regent,  Duke  of  Orleans  t 
it  was  called,  "  Les  Phillippiques,"  and 
indeed,  accused  him  of  every  thing  that 
Was  bad.  The  Duke  had  him  sbut  up  in 
the  Bastile,  but  soon  aftewards  sent  for 
him,  and  asked  him,  whether,  in  his  con- 
science, he  believed  bim  guilty  of  the  crimes 
he  had  attributed  to  him  ?  Du  Grange  as- 
sured him  that  he  realty  thought  be  was, 
"  It  is  well  for  you,  sir,"  replied  the  Re- 
gent, "  that  you  thought  so :  otherwise  I 
would  have  had  you  hung  up  immediately.'9 


A  Highlander  having  gone  with  bis  mas- 
ter into  the  church  of  Notre-dame,  at  Paris, 
to  hear  high  mass,  was  very  much  delighted 
with  the  magnificence  of  the  edifice,  the 
splendour  of  the  clergymens*  dresses,  and 
the  divine  harmony  of  the  music.  On  leav- 
ing church,  his  master  asked  him  bow  he 
liked  the  performance  ?  "  Och,  Sir,  'twas 
wondrous  fine,"  replied  Donald,  "  God  » 
served  here  like  a  shentlemaa 5  but  in  my 
country,  (with  reverence  be  it  spoken,)  he 
is  treated  little  better  than  a  common  man. 
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POETRY. 


FOR  TBS  LADIES*  LITERARY  CABltfST. 

DIRGE, 

To  the  Memory  of  Mr.  Jo/tn  W.  Sistare,  an  amiable 
and  esteemed  friend  of  the  Jhdhor,  who  died  at  Hoi 
gum,  Inland  of  Cuba, 

He  sleeps  in  the  land  where  the  myrtle  and  vine, 

The  banana  and  orange  flower  '  loom  ; 
Where  elegant  garlands  fair  spring  shall  entwine 

As  she  sighs  round  his  early  made  tomb, 
But  never,  Oh  !  never  their  beauties  shall  charm 

The  dear  being  who  slumbers  below ; 
For  the  heart  once  so  noble,  and  gen'rous,  and  warm, 

Is  now  cold  where  the  wild  roses  blow  ! 

Fond  mother!  who  hail'd  Uiro  with  joy-lighted  eye, 

Thou'lt  clasp  him  no  more  to  thy  breast; 
The  dull  winds  of  night' round  his  damp  pillow  sigh, 

And  the  dove  o'er  his  bead  builds  her  nest ! 
Though  Spring  hath  the  songs  of  these  valleys  re- 
stored, 

Still  he  sleeps  on  that  far,  foreign  shore: 
She,  plighted  and  lovely,  and  only  adored, 

Shall  join  the  sweet  numbers  no  more ! 

Tbou,  friend  of  my  bosom !  how  painful  the  hour, 

When  Death  hU  dim  vistas  array'd, 
And  life's  latest  glance  vainly  search'd  for  the  bower, 

Where  childhood  with  innocence  play'd ! 
To  press  one  loved  hand,  ere  the  spirit  depart, 

On  the  breast  of  the  dearest  to  die:  * 

Oh  I  sorely  the  last  of  thy  slow-ebbing  heart, 

Was  a  wish,  and  a  deeply  drawn  sigh ! 

Sleep  on — Oh !  sleep  sweetly,  and  strangers  shall 
weep 
On  the  flowers  that  mantle  thy  grave ; 
While  the  mild  moon,  thy  emblem,  doth  beauteously 
sleep, 
With  heaven — thy  home—on  the  wave  I 
And  friendship,  the  warmth  of  thy  heart  shall  recall ; 

And  love  thy  dear  image  return, 
From  the  chill  of  the  grave,  and  the  gloom  of  lite  pall ; 
While  the  seasons  are  wreathing  thy  urn ! 

S.  of  New-Jebsbt. 


JOB,  TUB  LADIES'  I4TSRARY  CABUUT. 

TO  CAROLINE  MATILDA. 

Come  to  thoe  ?  yes !  for  thou  alone 
To  me,  on  friendship's  wings,  bast  flown, 
While  illness  mark 'd- each  weary  hour, 
And  that  "  gay  converse"  lost  its  power, 
Which  thou  hast  said  tby  heart  can  charm, 
And  every  painful  thought  disarm ; 
When  health  again  her  boon  shall  lend, 
I'll  come  to  thee,  my  own  dear  friend. 

And  if  I  do  not  bring  the  smile. 
The  sportive  jest,  the  simple  wile 
Which  have  escaped  pale  sorrow's  power, 
To  wile  away  the  passing  hour ; 
And  all  those  u  trifles,  light  as  air," 
XVitb  which  I  cheat  the  tyrant  care, 
I'll  bring  a  heart  that's  bound  totliee 
With  tics  of  grateful  smmtpathy. 

'Tisjoy  to  come    thy  smile  to  meet- 
To  hear  thy  welcome  kind  and  sweet : 
For  well  I  know  a  heart  sincere, 
With  kindred  warmth  awaits  me  there; 


And  converse  mild,  unswey'd  by  art, 
Is  form'd  to  sooth  and  guide  my  heart, 
And  lead  it  from  its  own  sad  dreams 
To  happier,  brighter,  lovelier  themes. 

I  would  not  seek  thy  peaceful  home, 
If  fashion's  votaries  there  might  come : 
For  when  was  sentiment  allied 
To  vain  parade,  or  linsel'd  pride  ? 
I  come,  because  I  find  in  thee, 
All  that  I  wish — and  fain  would  be — 
Because  my  weary  heart  can  meet 
No  other  resting  place  so  sweet. 
When  health  again  her  boon  shall  lend, 
I'll  gladly  come,  my  own  dear  friend. 

HARRIET. 

FOR  THJE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABK1T. 

TO  SARAH. 

Sarah,  from  infancy  I've  known 
Thy  heart,  where  truth  has  fix'd  her  throne; 
Thine  eye  of  such  transcendent  hue, 
That  shines  so  lovely  to  the  view ; 
And  from  that  hour,  within  my  breast, 
Thy  form  has  been  a  favour'd  guest. 
Yet  who  can  view  without  alarms, 
The  growth  of  such  resplendent  charms! 
If  once  the  rose-bud  had  such  power, 
How  must  I  love  the  expanding fUmer  ? 
How  shall  my  senses  dare  to  greet, 
Such  full  maturity  of  sweet  ? 
Oh,  listen  to  tby  lover's  prayer, 
Tbou  fairest  nymph  where  all  are  fair- 
Come  bloom  upon  this  faithful  breast, 
And  be  till  death  my  honoured  guest. 

MARTIN. 
Elkridgtt  near  Baltimore,  Jan.  1821. 

FOR  THE  LADIES*  LITERARY  CABIKE/T. 

THE  SEAMAN'S  STAR-LIGHT. 

Not  a  murmur  was  heand,  for  the  shadowy  wave 

Had  bush'd  all  its  prevail  commotion  :— 
The  evening  was  mild,  and  the  star-light  above 

Lay  sweet  on  the  breast  of  the  ocean. 
And  I  looked,  setae  bright  little  rabies  appear'd, 

In  the  sky  of  the  beautiful  even ; 
O !  I  thought,  with  the  eye  of  a  saint,  I  could  gas* 

To  the  glories  that  brighten  in  heaven. 

And  the  fires  that  had  sparkled  long  ages  away, 

Repeating  their  ancient  told  story ; 
O !  they  beam'd  down  to  night  on  thesaUor-bey's  eye, 

With  a  sweeter  and  lovelier  glory: 
And  i  glanced  oa  we  luminous  path  in  the  skies, 

Alt  rich  with  the  star-bghts  of  even  ; 
«  O,  such,"  I  exclaiaVd,  "  is  the  radiant  track, 

That  the  spirit  shall  travel  to  heaven !" 

And  long  has  the  sailor-boy  wafted  his  course 

On  the  roughness  of  life's  stormy  ocean ; 
And  soon  will  the  flame  that  bas  burn'd  in  his  heart 

Suppress  all  its  tremulous  motion  : 
O,  then,  by  the  last  shining  sparkle  of  life, 

Will  I  glance  on  the  beauties  of  even, 
And  gaze  till  I  mount  to  the  kingdom  of  stars, 

And  shine  in  the  brightness  of  heaven. 

FROM  THE  NORTH. 

ON  A  STATUE  OF  CUPID. 
Whoe'er  thou  art,  thy  lord  and  master  see: 
Tbou  wast  my  slave,  or  art,  or  thotttfteft  be. 


FOR  THE  LA&US*  LITXIUJUr  OABIflBT. 

THE  CLUSTER  OF  GRAPES, 

inscribedf  with  respect,  to  J ,  jnroekrnorton* 

Friend  Woodworth  may  sing  of  the  juice  of  his  melon, 
The  New-England  muse,  his  sweet  yellow  pie ; 

Rut  give  me  the  grapes  where  the  dew  crest  had  fell  on, 
When  my  Laora  presented  each  one  with  a  sigh. 

They  hung  on  the  beam  near  the  porch  of  the  arbour, 
Where  the  guiltless  young  swallow  was  forming 
its  nest; 

Where  the  estival  bees  from  the  shade  of  their  harbour, 
Seem'd  cheering  the  duster  with  beauty  imprest. 

We  look'd  on  the  scene,  and  smiling  together, 
She  whisper'd,  "  Oh  there  is  an  emblem  of  rove; 

For  hearts  that  are  pure  as  the  bow  of  yon  ether 
Will  live  in  each  other,  and  one  that's  above." 

I  beard  her  sweet  tnub,  and  then  I  reflected, 
If  man  would  but  follow  Philanthropy's  ready 

And  all  in  humanity's  cause  were  collected, 
How  calm  the  loved  spirit  would  change  Hi  abode  ! 

And  told  her  those  grapes,  in  their  loveliest  unic*, 
Presented  an  emblem  of  souls  that  were  free ; 

Of  souls  that  would  mock  the  first  thoughts  of  disunion, 
While  the  Aagelof  Liberty  held  their  decree. 

She  heard  me,  and  then  from  the  choice  of  vie  arbour, 

Tender'd  with,  a  sigh  the  delicious  and  beat, 
While  each  heart,  like  the  bees  from  the  shade  of 
their  harbour, 
Was  chanting  a  hymn  to  the  God  of  the  blest. 

NEW-YORK  BAUD. 


SELECTED  BT  A  SUBSCRIBER.. 

EMMA— SLEEPING. 

Hush,  ye  winds  and  gentle  breeses, 
Fanning  zephyrs,  softly  move ! 

Silver  fountain,  cease  your  murmurs* 
Emma  sleeps,  aad  dreams  of  lave. 

Soft,  ye  little  tuneful  robins; 

Warbling  lianeU,  silence  keep  i 
Perch  upon  this  weeping  willow, 

While  my  Esana  has  asleep. 

When  aha  wakee  srasa  doway  aVaawer, 
Tune  your  little  threats  to  love, 

Gentle  wave  yon*  vesper  carols, 
Fanning  sephyrs,  softly  move. 

With  your  sweetest  eadeace  charm  her, 
Floating  on  thy  balmy  gale, 

Echo  fromthy  shady  bowers, 
Warble  back  the  tuneful  tale. 

Fancy,  spread  your  plumy  pinions, 
Flutter  gently  near  her  heart ; 

Tell  the  kind,  ungrateful  maiden, 
She  and  Damon  soon  must  part. 

Tell  her  soul,  with  soft  emotions, 
Through  her  fondest  wishes  rove; 

Plume  your  wings  with  balmy  kisses ; 
Bring  me  tidings  from  my  love! 

Tell  her  all,  or  tell  her  notWag, 

How  for  her  alone  I  sigh- 
How  the  flow'ry  days  are  flying, 
And  how  saoa  will  beauty  die. 
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ETERNAL  SPRING. 
To  Miss  8—n  St—  5— y. 

Let  happiness  be  round  yon  fiiri'd, 

And  there  for  ever  ding ; 
Thou  hast  a  spot  in  this  dim  world 

When  blooms  Eternal  Spring. 

For  there  the  moon,  as  stiver  bright) 

Sheds  forth  its  pearly  ray 
O'er  the  pensive  scene— 'its  mellew  light 

Outvies  the  noon  of  day. 

And  there  the  blossom  never  fades 

While  tiny  hum-birds  sing : 
The  violet  nods  beneath  its  shades, 

To  deck  Eternal  Spring. 

Tw  there  the  ruddiest  roses  bloom, 

While  gentle  zephyrs  play ; 
And  frolics  through  the  sweet  perfume* 

That  gives  to  health  its  sway. 

From  that  dear  spot,  we  ne'er  can  roam : 

There  sorrow  ne'er  will  sting: 
Thon  lowest  it  well— it  is  thy  home   ■ 

Where  rests  Eternal  Spring. 

For  never,  never  on  this  earth, 

Was  such  a  spot  as  ours ! 
We  bless  the  hand  that  gave  it  birth. 

E'en  though  misfortune  lowers. 

The  thoughts  of  it  will  glad  the  heart, 
When  care  each  fibre  wring; 

lYeH  whisper  till  it  s  torn  apart- 
Home  is  Eternal  Spring. 

S.  or  New-Yoejc. 

*>©»  TBI  LAD1ZS*  L1TXRABY  CABlBttT. 

RETIREMENT. 

Retired  from  the  bustle  of  lue, 

In  a  neat  little  cot  of  my  own ; 
A  stranger  to  trouble  and  strife, 

With  a  friend  all  my  wishes  to  crown : 
How  calm  and  contented  I'd  five ; 

Ah !  sweetly  my  moments  would  flow— 
The  best  of  my  stores  would  I  give, 

To  relieve  the  poor  sufferer's  wo. 


I  my  cottage  sweet  flow'rets  should  twine, 
«J  rivulets  gurgle  along; 
The  choristers  warble  divine, 

And  cheer  the  rich  groves  with  their  song. 
No  care  should  my  bosom  invade, 
Nor  murmur  disturb  my  repose; 
la  pure  robes  of  virtue  array'd, 
Undaunted  my  life  I  could  close. 

_  HORA. 

FOB  THE  LADIES'  UTUUBr  CABINET. 

REBUS. 

A  favourite  Italian  dish ; 

An  instrument  for  catching  fish ; 

A  pompous  pan  of  ancient  dress ; 

A  cry  of  horror,  or  distress; 

A  beast,  which  certain  bigot*  write, 

Their  prophet  bore  to  realms  of  light; 

The  wind  which  snest  in  summer  blows; 

A  flower  that  near  the  water  grows. 
The  initials joind,  the  christian  name  will  form, 
Of  her,  whose  smiles  the  coldest  heart  can  warm: 

AGID1U9. 


NEW-YORK, 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  17,  1821. 

BENEFIT  CONCERT. 

On  Tuesday  evening  next,  at  Washington-Hall,  the 
friends  of  MR.  WOODWORTH,  (late  Editor  of 
this  paper)  will  have  an  opportunity  of  evincing  the 
sincerity  of  their  professions  of  regard  for  bis  person, 
respect  for  his  character,  and  admiration  of  bis 


All  who  have  listened,  with  delight,  to  the  chaste 
and  elegant  effusions  of  Mr.  Woodwork's  Muse,  may 
now  assist  in  rewarding  him  for  some  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite songs  in  the  English  language;  songSf  which 
have  frequently  charmed  the  public,  and  enlivened 
the  social  circle. 

All  those  (and  their  number  is  great)  who  have  fre- 
quently regretted  their  inability  to  encourage  native 
talent,  because  their  individual  pittance  would  be 
wholly  unavailing— can  now,  by  uniting  in  a  cause 
so  near  their  hearts,  form  an  aggregate  of  no  incon- 
sideraUe  importance  to  the  grateful  receiver,  and 
thus  secure  to  themselves  the  satisfaction  of  having 
relieved  the  oppressive  embarrassments  of  an  unfor- 
tuiiatoiellow-ciuzen,  who  has  a  large  and  amiable 
family  depending  on  bis  exertions  for  their  support— 
which  exertions  have  lately  been  rendered  nugatory 
by  the  unprecedented  pressure  of  the  times. 

Mr.  Woodworth  has  enriched  the  polite  literature 
of  our  country,  without  a  hope,  or  prospect  of  pecu- 
niary reward-  it  is  true  he  has  succeeded  in  acquir- 
ing a  name  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  that  even 
the  (Reviewers  of  Great  Britain  have  acknowledged 
the  Justice  of  bis  pretensions.  But  these  are  unsub- 
stantial rewards,  and  he  has  now  vestured,  for  the 
first  time,  to  appeal  to  his  fellow-citizen*  for  some 
more  permanent  mark  of  their  approbation. 

But  ho  does  not  appeal  so  much  to  their  charity  as 
to  their  justice— for  his  bill  of  fare  promises  an  ample 
remuneration,  in  elegant  amusement,  for  the  trifling  fee 
he  expects  at  their  bands.  He  is  assisted,  in  the  per- 
formance by  friend*,  who  would  never  consent  to 
make  a  public  display  of  their  powers,  except  in  the 
cause  of  private  friendship  or  public  charity.  They 
are  amateurs  ■  gentlemen  of  the  first  respectability-* 
some  of  thorn  of  the  first  rate  talents,  and  literary  ac- 
quiremesHs.  The  name  of  Picut  ate,  gives  a  pro- 
mise of  the  most  chaste  aiid  elegant  readings;  and  we 
can  pledge  ourselves  for  ttje  respectable  execution  of 
the  anonymous  Amateurs.  Mr.  Curtis,  in  selections 
from  genteel  comedy,  is  always  a  favourite  with  the 
public. 

The  vocal  performers  are  men  of  acknowledged 
taste  and  musical  science.  Mr.  U.  K  Hill,  ■  well 
known  in  this  city  as  a  prefmmr  of  no  iwoueidei  able 
eminence ;  and  Scotia's  musics!  son,  Mr.  Stephenson, 
has  no  competitor  in  the  execution  of  Scotch  Songs. 
The  three  which  this  gentleman  has  selected  for  the 
present  occasion,  are  favourites  among  his  country- 
men ;  particularly  that  of  Auld  Lang  Syne.  The 
Glee*  an<^  Duet*  are,  we  understand,  to  be  executed 
by  several  "  matter*  of  the  vocal  strain,1*  and,  inde- 
pendent of  uniting  in  these,  Mr.  Singleton  will  per- 
form three  songs,  admirably  adapted  to  his  voice,  and 
the  prevailing  taste  of  the  public— one  of  which  is 
original,  written  by  Mr.  Woodworth,  to  whose  pen 
the  audience  will  be  indebted  for  many  of  the  pieces 
which  are  to  be  performed.  Upon  the  whole,  *e 
shall  be  much  surprised,  if  our  friend  Woodworth 
does  not  realise  a  real  Benefit. 

MR  MEUNE,  who  has  kindly  volunteered  his 
services,  will  enrich  the  entertainment  with  Solos  on 
the  Flute,  Clarionet,  and  Double  Flageolet . 


WOODWORTH'S  CONCERT, 

XT  WASHINGTON-HALL, 

Tuesday  Evening,  February  2Xkh. 
(D*  B.  WOODWORTH  respectfully  informs  \\* 
citisens  of  New- York,  that  by  the  advice  and  assur- 
ances of  his  friends,  he  has  been  encouraged  to  give  a 
CONCERT  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  inter- 
spersed with  elegant  Readings  and  Recitations,  at 
W  ASHINQTON-HALL,  on  Tuesday  Evening,  3ht 


PART  I. 

Glee— Freedom's  Star,  {Woodworth) 

Mr.  U.  1C  Hill,  and  Amateur* 
Recitation  Amateur 

Song-U  there  a  heart  that  never  loved, 

Mr.  Siogletos. 
JKerirrftoft^BaUleofHotaiiiinden,  Amateur. 

Song— Th©  Lassie  with  the  yellow  coatie, 

Mr.  Stepbeasos. 
Recitation— A  Lady  shot  on  the  Field  of  Battle, 

Mr.  Picket 
Fade  Solo  >  Cease  your  funning,  with  varia- 
tions, accompanied  oft  Ins  Piano, 
by  Mr.  Davie*,  Mr.  Mriiof . 

Recitation—  Lord  UlluVs  Daughter,  Mr.  Curtis. 

Glee— Drink  to  me  only, 

Mr.  Singleton  and  Amateur 
PART  II. 
Reading— Exited  from  Young's  Night  Thoughts, 

Mr  Picket 
&><tf— Haptens  Mary,  (Woodworth) 

Mr.  Singleton. 
Recitation    Manual's  description  of  the  Battle 

ofOtma,  Amateur. 

fluer—AITs  Well,  Mr.  Singleton  and  Amateur. 

Clarionet  3oA>— Though  Lore  is  warm  awhile, 
with  variations,  composedly  Mr. 
Melmt,  accompanied  on  the  Piano 
Forte,  by  Mr.  Ducks,  Mr.  Meline. 

fiecuation—B^cki  have  at  ye  all,  Mr.  Curtis. 

Song— Earl  Moira's  Return  to  Scotland, 

Mr.  Stepbensos. 
Recitation— Torct  of  Habit,  Mr.  Woodward.. 

PART  HI. 
flerrtafy-  Collin's  Ode  on  the  Passions,  with 
an  Original  Suftpkmcnt,  descrunsg 
Envy  and  Phrensy,  Amateur* 

Song— Love  has  Eyes,  Mr.  Siagletat . 

Afritafton—ltoHa's  Address,  Amateur. 

Dutf—Could  a  man  be  secure, 

Mr.  U.  K.  Hill,  and  Amateur 
Recitation—  Pick's  Soliloquy,  Mr.  Curtis. 

8ong—h\iUA  Lang  Syne,  Mr.  Stephenson. 

Recitation  (By  particular  desire)  The  Bugle, 
(Woodworth)  with  Martial  oc- 
companxmenU,  Mr.  Picket. 

Solo  on  th*  Double  Flageolet— Dolce  Concerto, 
with  variation*,  and  a  Rondo  in 
Opera  of  John  of  Paris,       Mr.  Metis?. 
GUe—  Here**  a  health  to  all  true  Lasses, 

Mr.  U.  K.  Hilt,  and  Amateur?. 

Jfa*att0N~Raisingthe  Wind,  (Woodworth) 

Mr.  Woodwwtb. 
V  TICKETS,  at  50  cents  each,  {one  of  which 
will  admit  a  gentleman  on\y—ttco,  a  gentleman  and 
two  ladies— to  be  had  at  E.  Riley's  Music  Store,  iV». 
29  Chatham- street ;  William  Dubois'  Music  Store, 
No.  126  Broadway ;  of  Elam  Bliss,  208  Broadway  ; 
Clayton  b  Kingsland,  10Q  Broad wa? ;  S.  Bcusti*, 
2841-2  Pearl-street;  Picket  &  Lewis,  1W  Green- 
wich-street ',  Gould  St  Bunks,  88  Nacsau-street ;  Mur- 
den  k  Thompson,  4  Chaaaber^atreet^  at  the  bar  of  the 
Bank  Coffee-House ;  Tammany-Hell,  and  Washing- 
ton-Hall :  also,  by  §.  Woodworth,  at  this  office. 
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purpose  which  I  bad  in  view,  as  conslde- 
r^rtfgKfirt.  *«  Iq^frdfNfeugqiDe  d* 
gree,  oo  the  suggestions  of  the"  moment, 
and  on  the  materials  which  Pleyel  himself 
should  fiirnish  me.  When  I  reflected  oo 
the  nature  of  the  accusation,  I  burned  with 
disdain.  Would  not  truth,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  innocence,  render  me  trium- 
phant ?  Should  I  not  cast  from  me,  with 
irresistible  force,  such  atrocious  imputa- 
tions? 

What  an  entire  and  mournful  change 
has  been  effected  in  a  few  hours  '  The  gulf 
that  separates  man  from  insects  is  not 
wider  than  that  which"  severs  the  polluted 
from  the  charfie  among  women.  Yesterday 
and  to-day  I  am  the  same.  The**  is  a 
degree  of  depravity  to  which  it  !» impossi- 
ble for  me  to  sink ;  yet,  in  the  apprehen- 
sion of  another,  my  ancient  and  ultimate 
associate,  the  perpetual  witness  of  my  ac- 
tions, and  partaker  of  my  thought^  I  had 
ceased  to  be^he  same.  My  integrity  was 
tarnished  and  withered  ia  hisreyea.  1  was 
the  colleague  of  a  murderer,  and  tfo*para- 
mow  of  a  thief  t-   . 

His  opinion  we*  not  destitute  of  evi- 
dence: yet  what  proofs  could  reeaosabty 
avail  lo  establish  an  opiatoo  like  this?— - 


CHAPTER  XII. 

My  way  lay  through  the  city.  I  had 
scarcely  entered  it  when  I  was  seined  with  a 
general  sensation  of  sickness.  Every  ob- 
ject grew  dim,  and  swam  before  my  sight. 
It  was  with  difficulty  I  prevented  myself 
from  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the  carriage. 
I  ordered  myself  to  be  carried  to  Mrs.  Bayn- 
ton's,  in  hope  that  an  interval  of  repose 
would  invigorate  and  refresh  me/  My  dis- 
tracted thoughts  would  allow  me  but  little 
rest.  Growing  somewhat  better  in  the  af- 
ternoon, I  resumed  my  journey. 

My  contemplations  were  limited  to  a  few 
objects.     I  regarded  my  success,  in  thefWouM  to  heaven  I  could  disarm  thy  ven* 


voice  that  was  heard,  the  evidence  was 
deficient ;  but  this  want  of  correspondence 
would  have  been  supposed  by  me  if  I  had 
been  the  auditor,  and  Pleyel  the  criminal. 
But  mimicry  might  still  more  plausibly 
have  been  employed  to  explain  the  scene. 
Alas !  it  is  the  fate  of  Clara  Wieland  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a  precipitate  and  in- 
exorable judge. 

But  what,  O  man  of  mischief!  is  the 
tendency  of  thy  thoughts  ?  Frustrated  in 
thy  first  design,  thou  wilt  not  forego  the 
immolation  of  thy  victim.  To  exterminate 
my  reputation  was  all  that  remained  to 
thee,  and  this  my  guardian  has  permitted. 
To  dispossess  Pleyel  of  this  prejudice  may 
be  impossible;  but  if  that  be  effected,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  thy  wiles  are  ex- 
hausted j  thy  cunning  will  discover  innu- 
merable avenues  to  the  accomplishment  of 
thy  malignant  purpose. 

Why  should  I  enter  the  lists  against  thee  ? 


geanee  by  nay  deprecations!  When  I  think 
af.aU  the  resources  with  wbicjytature  and 
education  have  supplied  thee;  it  mi  tby 
form  is  a  combination  of  steely  fibres,  and 
organs  of  exquisite  ductility  and*  boundless 
compass,  actuated  by  an  intelligence  gifted 
with  infinite  endowments,  and  comprehend- 
ing *»il  knowledge,  I  perceive  that  my  doom 
is  fixed.  What  obstacle  will  be  able  to  di- 
vert thy  seal  or  repel  tby  efforts?  That 
being  who  has  hitherto  protected  me  has 
borne  testimony  to  the  formidableaess  of 
tby  attempts,  since  nothing  leas  than  su- 
pernatural interference  could  check  thy  ca- 
reer. 

Musing  on  these  thoughts,  I  arrived,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  day,  at  Pieyel'a 
house.  A  month  before,  I  had  traversed 
the  same  path ;  but  how  different  were  my 
sensations  I  Now  i  was  seeking  the  pre- 
sence of  one  who  regarded  me  as  the  moat 
degenerate  of  human  kind.  I  was  to  plead 
the  cause  of  my  innocence,  against  wit- 
nesses the  most  explicit  and  unerring,  of 
those  which  support  the  fabric,  oi  human 
knowledge.  The  nearer  I  approached  the 
crisis,  the  more  did  my  confidence  decay. 
When  the  chaise  stopped  at  the  door,  my 
strength  refused  to  support  me,  and  I  threw 


If  the  se*ti«eaUc<Hi^pon^  net  with  the  I  myself  into  the  anna  of  an  ancient  female 


domestic.  I  had  not  courage  to  inquire 
whether  her  master  was  at  home.  I  was 
tormented  with  fears  that.tfre  projected 
journey  was  already  undertaken.  These 
fears  were  removed,  by  her  asking  me 
whether  she  should  call  her  young  master, 
who  had  just  gone  into  his  own  room*  I 
was  somewhat  revived  by  this  intelligence, 
and  resolved  immediately  to  seek  him 
there. 

In  my  confusion  of  mind,  I  neglected  to 
knock  at  the  door,  but  entered  his  apart* 
raent  without  previous  notice.  This  ab- 
ruptness was  altogether  involuntary.  Ab- 
sorbed in  reflections  of  suck  unspeakable 
moment,  I  had  no  leisure  to  heed  the  nice- 
ties of  punctilio.  I  discovered  him  stand- 
ing with  hia  back  towards  the  entrance.  A 
small  trunk,  with  its  lid  raised,  was  before 
him,  in  which  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  been 
busy  in  packing  his  clothes.  The  moment 
of  my  entrance,  he  was  employed  in  gazing 
at  something,  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 

I  imagined -that  I  fully  comprehended 
this  scene.  The  image  wlikh  he  held  be- 
fore him,  and  by  which  his  attention  was 
so  deeply  engaged,  I  doubted  not  to  be  my 
own.  These  preparations  for  his  journey, 
the  cause  to  which  it  was  to  be  imputed, 
the  hopelessness  of  success  in  the  undertak- 
ing en  which  I  had  entered,  rushed  at  once 
upon  my  feelings,  and  dissolved  me  into  a 
flood  of  tears. 

Startled  by  this  sound  he  dropped  the  lid 
of  the  trunk  and  turned.  The  solemn  sad- 
ness that  previously  overspread  his  counte- 
nance, gave  sudden  way  to  an  attitude  and 
look  of  the  most  vehement  astonishment. 
Perceiving  me  unable  to  uphold  myself,  he 
stepped  towards  me  without  speaking,  and 
supported  me  by  his  arm.  The  kindness 
of  this  action  called  forth  a  new  effusion 
from  my  eyes.  Weeping  was  a  solace  to 
which,  at  that  time,  I  had  not  grown  fami- 
liar, and  which,  therefore,  was  peculiarly 
delicious.  Indignation  was  no  longer  to  be 
read  in  the  features  of  my  friend.  They 
were  pregnant  with  a  mixture  of  wonder 
and  pity.  Their  expression  was  easily  in- 
terpreted. This  visit,  and  -these  tears, 
were  tokens  of  my  penitence.  The  wretch 
whom  be  had  stigmatized  as  incurably  and 
obdurately  wicked,  now  showed  herself 
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susceptible  of  remorse,  and  bad  come  to 
.confess  her  guilt. 

This  persuasion  had  no  tendency  to  com* 
fort  me.  It  only  showed  me,  with  new 
evidence,  the  difficulty  of  the  task  which  I 
had  assigned  myself.  We  were  mutually 
silent.  I  had  less  power  and  less  inclina- 
tion than  ever  to  speak.  I  extricated  my* 
self  from  his  hold,  and  threw  myself  on  a 
sofa.  He  placed  himself  by  my  side,  and 
appeared  to  wait  with  impatience  and  anx- 
iety for  some  beginning  of  the  conversation. 
What  eSatd  I  say  ?  If  myifiind  had  suggest- 
ed any  thing  suitable  to  the-  occasion,  my 
utterance  was  suffocated  by  tears. 

Frequently  he  attempted  to  speak,  but 
seemed  deterred  by  some  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  scene. 
At  length,  in  faltering  accents  he  spoke : — 

«My  fHend  1  would  trf  heaven  I  were 
still  permitted  to  call  you  by  that  name. 
The  image  that  I  once  adored  existed  only 
in  my  fancy)  but  though  I  cannot  hope  to 
see  it  realized,  you  saay  not  be  totally  insen- 
sible to  the  horrors  of  that  gulf  into  which 
you  are  about  to  plunge.  What  heart  is 
tor  ever  exempt  worn  the  goadrngs  of  com- 
punction, and  the  influx  of  laudable  pro- 
pensities? 

u  I  thought  you  accomplished  and  wise 
beyond  the  rest  of  women.  Mot  a  senti- 
ment yon  uttered,  not  a  look  you  assumed, 
that  were  not,  in  my  apprehension,  fraught 
with  the  sublimities  of  rectitude,  and  the 
illuminations  of  genius.  Deceit  has  some 
bounds.  Your  education  could  not  be 
without  influence.  A  vigorous  understand- 
ing cannot  be  utterly  devoid  of  virtue ;  but 
you  could  not  counterfeit  the  powers  of  in- 
vention ano>  reasoning.  I  was  rash  in  my 
invectives.  I  will  not,  but  with  life,  relin- 
quish all  hopes  of  you.  I  will  shut  out 
every  proof  that  would  tell  me  that  your 
heart  is  incurably  diseased. 

"  You  come  to  restore  me  once  more  to 
happiness;  to  convince  me  that  you  have 
lorn  her  mask  from  vice,  and  feel  nothing 
but  abhorrence  /or  the  part  you  have 
hitherto  acted*" 

At  these  words  my  equanimity  forsook 
me.  For  a  moment  I  forgot  the  evidence 
from  which  fteyel's  opinions  were  derived, 
the  benevolence  of  his  remonstrances,  and 
the  grief  which  bis  accents  bespoke ;  I  was 
filled  with  indignation  and  horror  at  charges 
so  black ;  J  shrunk  back  and  darted  at  Urn 
a  look  of  disdain  and  anger.  My  passion 
supplied  me  with  words. 


"  What  detestable  Infatuation  was  it 
that  led  me  hither!  Why  do  I  patiently 
endure  these  horrible  insults !  My  offences 
exist  only  in  your  own  distempered  ima- 
gination :  you  are  leagued  with  the  traitor 
who  assailed  my  life :  yoa  have  vowed  the 
destruction  of  my  peace  and  honour.  I 
deserve  infamy  for  listening  to  calumnies 
so  base!" 

These  words  were  heard  by  Pleyel  with- 
out visible  resentment.  His  countenance  re 
lapsed  into  its  former  gloom ;  but  be  did  not 
even  look  at  me.  The  ideas  which  had  given 
place  to  my  angry  emotions  returned,  and 
otice  more  melted  me  into  tedrs.  "  O !" 
I  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  broken  by  sobs, 
"  what  a  task  is  mine  !  Compelled  to 
hearken  to  charges  which  I  feel  to  be  false, 
but  which  I  knew  to  be  believed  by  him 
that  utters  them ;  believed  too  not  without 
evidence,  which,  though  fallacious,  is  not 
implausible. 

u  I  came  hither  not  to  confess,  but  to 
vindicate.  I  know  the  source  of  your 
opinion.  Wteland  has  informed  me  on 
what  your  suspicions  are  built.  These  sus- 
pici6as  are"  fostered  by  you  as  certainties ; 
the  tenor  of  my  life,  of  all  my  conversations 
and  letters,  affords  me  no  security;  every 
sentiment  shut  my  tongue  and  my  pen  have 
uttered,  bear  testimony  to  the  rectitude  of 
my  mind;  but  this  testimony  is  rejected. 
I  am  condemned  as  brutally  profligate :  I 
am  classed  with  the  stupidly  and  sordidly 
wicked. 

"  And  where  are  the  proofs  that  must 
justify  so  fail  and  so  improbable  an  accu- 
sation ?  You  have  overheard  n  midnight 
conference.  Voices  have  saluted  your  ear, 
in  which  you  imagine  yourself  to  have  re- 
cognised mine,  and  that  of  a  detected  vil- 
lain. The  sentiments  expressed  were  not 
allowed  to  outweigh  the  casual  or  concert- 
ed resemblance  of  voice.  Sentiments  the 
reverse  of  all  those  whose  influence  my 
former  life  had  attested,  denoting  a  mind 
polluted  by  grovelling  vices,  and  entering 
into  compact  with  that  of  a  thief  and  a 
murderer.  The  nature  of  these  sentiments 
did  not  enable  you  to  detect  the  cheat,  did 
not  suggest  to  yon  the  possibility  that  my 
voice  had  been  counterfeited  by  another. 

u  You  were  precipitate  and  prone  to 
condemn.  Instead  of  rushing  on  the  im- 
postors, and  comparing  the  evidence  of 
sight  with  that  of  hearing,  you  stood  aloof, 
or  you  fled.  My  innocence  would  not 
now  bare  stood  in  need  of  vindication,  if 


this  conduct  had  been  pursued.  That  you 
did  not  pursue  it,  your  present  thoughts 
incontestibly  prove.  Yet  this  conduct 
might  sorely  have  been  expected  from 
Pleyel.  That  he  would  not  hastily  impute 
the  blackest  of  crimes,  that  he  would  not 
couple  my  name  with  infamy,  and  cover 
me  with  ruin  for  inadequate  or  slight  rea- 
sons, might  reasonably  have  been  expect- 
ed." The  sobs  which  convulsed  my  bo* 
som  would  not  suffer  me  to  proceed. 

Pleyel  was  for  a  moment  affected.  He 
looked  at  me  with  some  expression  of 
doubt;  but  this  quickly  gave  place  to  a 
mournful  solemnity.  He  fixed  his  eyes  on 
the  floor  as  in  reverie,  and  spoke  3 

"  Two  hours  hence  I  am  gone.  Shall 
I  carry  away  with  me  the  sorrow  that  is 
now  my  guest  ?  or  shaH  that  sorrow  be  ac- 
cumulated Unfold.  What  is  she  that  is 
now  before  me?  Shall  every  hour  supplj 
me  with  new  proofs  of  a  wickedness  be- 
yond example  ?  Already  I  deem  ber  the 
must  abandoned  and  detestable  of  human* 
creatures*  Her  cosniqg,  and  her  tears, 
imparted  a  gleam  of  hope,  bat  that  gleam 
has  vanished." 

He  now  fixed  his  eyes  upon  nie,  and\ 
every  musde  in  his  face  trembled.  His. 
tone  urns  ihsllowt  and  srrriofe— "  TJiom 
knowest  that  I  was  a  witness  of  your  in- 
terview, yet  thou  comest  hither  to  opbraki 
me  for  injustice  i  Thou  canst  look  me  in 
the  face  and  say  that  I  am  deceived  !—Au 
inscrutable  providence  has  fashioned  thee 
for  some  end.  Thou  wik  live,  no  doubtr 
to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  thy  Maker,  if  be 
repent  not  of  his  workmanship,  and  send 
not  his  vengeance  to  exterminate  thee,  ere 
the  measure  of  thy  days  be  full.  Surely 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  roan  can  vie  with 
thee! 

"  Bat  I  thought  I  had  stifled  this  fury. 
I  am  not  constituted  thy  judge.  My  office 
is  to  pity  and  amend,  and  not  to  punish 
and  revile.  I  deemed  myself  exempt  from 
ail  tempestuous  passion.  I.  had  almost 
persuaded  myself  to  weep  over  thy  fell) 
but  I  am  frail  as  dust,  and  mutable  as 
water;  I  am  calm,  I  am  compassionate 
only  iavJuy  absence.  Make  this  house, 
this  room,  thy  abode  as  long  as  thou  rift, 
but  forgive  me  if  I  prefer  solitude  for  the 
short  time  during  which  I  shall  stay."— 
Saying  this,  he  motioned  as  if  to  leave  the 
apartment. 

The  stormy  passions  of  this  man  affected 
use  by  sympathy.    I  ceased  to  weep.    I 
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was  motionless  and  speechless  with  agony. 
I  sat  with  my  "hands  clasped,  mutely  gazing 
after  him  as  he  withdrew.  I  desired  to 
detain  him,  but  was  unable  to  make  any 
effort  for  that  purpose,  till  he  had  passed 
out  of  the  room.  I  then  uttered  an  invo- 
luntary and  piercing  cry— u  Pleycl  J  Art 
thou  gone  ?    Gone  for  ever  ?w        c , 

At  this  summons  he  hastily  returned. — 
Be  beheld  me  wild,  pale,  gasping  for 
breath,  and  my  head  already  sinking  on 
my  bosom.  A  painful  dizziness  seiied  me, 
and  I  fainted  away. 

When  I  recovered,  I  found  myself 
stretched  on  a  bed  in  the  outer  apartment, 
and  Pleyel,  with  two  female  servants,  stand- 
ing beside  it.  All  the  fury  and  scorn  which 
the  countenance*  of  the  former  lately  ex- 
pressed, had  now  disappeared,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  most  tender  anxiety. — 
As  soon  as  be  perceived  that  my  senses 
were  returned  to  me,  he  clasped  his  hands, 
and  exclaimed,  "  God  be  thanked  ?  you 
are  once  more  alive.  I  had  almost  de- 
spaired of  your  recovery.  I  fear  I  have 
been  precipitate  and  unjust.  My  senses 
must  have  been  the  victims  of  some  inex- 
plicable and  momentary  phrensy.  For- 
give me,  I  beseech  you,  forgive  my  re- 
pmehes.-  I  wonM  punJ»se*4s»sttiott«f 
jour  parity,  at  the  price  of  my  existence 
here  nod  hereafter." 

He  once  mere,  in  a  tone  of  the  most 
fervent  tenderness,  besought  me  to  be  com- 
posed, and  then  left  me  to  the  care  of  the 
women. 

ITobccoatimxd.] 


FOR  TH*  LADIES'  UTttA&S  CABINET. 

DOMESTIC  HAPPINESS/** 

{Concluded  from  page  111.) 

Our  last  essay  brought  us  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  worthy  couple,  of  whom  we 
purpose  giving  an  account,  and  we  had  al- 
ready made  two  or  three  remarks  upon  the 
contrast  between  our  former  visit  and  the 
present,  before  we  closed  the  paper.  Every 
thing  was  continued  in  the  same  uniform, 
simple  style,  and  with  the  same  ease  and 
pleasantness;  ail  seemed  to  know  their 
place  and  their  duty,  and  to  strive  to  fill 
the  one,  and  perform  the  other.  At  length, 
tea  was  brought  in ;  and  hare  Ike  house- 
wife shone  forth  in  admirable  perfection. 
Our  fair  hostess  presided  with  such  dignity 
and  elegance  at  the  table,  and,  in  fact, 
tfeejned  to  perform  her  part  throughout  so 


well,  that  I  could  not  help  pronouncing  my 
friend  one  of  the  happiest  men  on  earth. 

After  tea,  many  enlivening  subjects  were 
introduced,  on  all  of  which  conversation 
took  a  cheerful  and  pleasing  turn.  I  could 
not  discover  that  any  Improper  feelings 
were  manifested  on  either  side $  although 
the  topics  were  of  much  import  to  them, 
and  were  discussed  with  much  animation 
and  earnestness.  Their  sentiments  even 
differed  on  some  points,  but  with  an  amia- 
bleness  that  bespoke  minds  devoted  to  each 
other.  In  troth,  as  was  easy  to  be  per- 
ceived, herein  consisted  the  great  secret; 
it  was  evident  that  they  wished  to  please 
each  other,  and  consequently,  were  deter- 
mined not  to  disagree  $  so  that  when  they 
could  not  convince  by  arguments,  they 
would  quietly  join  issue,  and  leave  the  re* 
suit  to  the  consummation  of  events.  So 
far  from  making  trifling  incidents  a  canse 
of  discord,  I  could  not  perceive  that  they 
nj^ed,  except  as  a  subject  of  merri- 
,,  and  even  then,  they  were  so  judi- 
ciously regarded,  as  not  to  be  productive 
of  the  least  possible  evil.  Another  little 
circumstance,  also,  struck  me  with  pecu- 
liar force,  as  arising  from  a  principle  long 
established,  and  universally  acknowledged 
to  lie  n>gr*nt  promotes  of  aoajattfc  happi- 
ness— I  mean  the  observance  of  those  little 
attentions,  which  so  imperceptibly  carry 
our  affections  along  with  them,  and  engage 
us,  even  when  we  are  loth  to  acknowledge 
their  attractions.  To  illustrate  my  mean- 
ing, and  to  explain  it  more  fully,  I  will  in- 
troduce the  little  occurrence  to  which  I 
have  reference,  with  an  apology,  however, 
for  its  extreme  simplicity.  In  the  midst 
of  one  of  their  controversies,  the  fire  unfor- 
tunately fell  apart,  and  the  wife,  as  being 
nearest  to  it,  immediately  employed  her- 
self in  placing  the  separated  fragments  in 
their  proper  places.  My  friend,  with  the 
courtesy  of  a  true  gentleman,  and  ever 
mindful  of  the  respect  he  bore  bis  better 
half,  immediately  placed  himself  in  her 
stead,  and  arranged  the  fire  tiil.it  met  with 
her  approbation*  I  never  in  my  life,  saw 
any  thing  that  appeared  so  perfectly  amia- 
ble, as  this  worthy  couple  did  at  that  mo- 
ment; in  the  height  of  debate^they  never 
lost  sight  of  the  love  they  bore  each  other, 
and  even  in  the.  very  energy  of  argument, 
they  were  at  once  softened  down  into  all 
that. tenderness  and  mutual  regard,  which 
evidently  was  beyond  the  influence  of  com- 
i  axon  concerns.    Goodness  seamed  personi- 


fied; and  the  contrast  between  the  two 
families  I  have  brought  forward  for  my 
purpose,  appeared  so  striking, that  it  fairly 
elicited  from  me  the  question,  whether  my 
fciend  had  married  his  wife  in  the  country  ? 
I  was  happy  to  learn,  howeveV,  that  there 
were  some  hopes  yet  remaining  for  young 
men  in  the  city,  and*  that  there  had  been 
one  parent,  at  least,  regardful,  of  the  true 
interests  of  his  child. 

I  have  since  become  a  constant  visiter 
in  the  family,  and  have  never  observed  any 
thing  but  the  moat  perfect  harmony.  We 
have  even  ventured  to  play  chess,  and  have 
accomplished  many  games  without  wrang- 
ling—and for  this  simple  reason,  because 
it  was  not  our  wish.  Things  have  always 
gone  on  smoothly,  although  fortune  has 
been  rather  severe,  and  disappointments 
have  overtaken  them.  Happiness  has  al- 
ways been  found  within  themselves,  be- 
cause they  have  sought  it  there,  and  not 
in  things  that  could  yield  no  rational  grati- 
fication. He  has  always  found  quietude 
at  home,  although  bis  adverse  fortune,  for 
awhile,  denied  it  elsewhere;  (and,  in  a 
word,  he  has  so  fortified  himself  in  the  af- 
fections of  his  family,  and  was  so  absorbed 
in  the  feelings  likely  to  proceed  from  this 
disposition,  that,  no  changea~o£  circum- 
stances, provided  it  did  not  leave  him  en* 
tirery  destitute,  could  invade  his  domestic 
circle.  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  happy 
result  of  maintaining  a  middling  condition 
in  society,  because  when  we  extend  our 
affairs  to  the  utmost  of  our  abilities,  the 
least  change  is  perceptible,  and  according 
to  the  present  usage  in  such  cases,  we  see 
ourselves  neglected  by  those  we  were  wont 
to  regard  as  friendly  associates.  This,  in 
the  abstract,  perhaps,  is  not  of  much  Con- 
sequence; yet,  in  spite  of  all  our  reasoning 
and  philosophy,  it  does,  and  will  aggra- 
vate our  condition j  for  the  man  that  can 
suffer  himself  to  be  carried  to  such  a  height 
of  folly,  wiH  sensibly  feel  every  little  pang 

produced  bv  the  step. 

^  *  RALPH. 


THE  MAN  WITH  THE  IRON  MASK. 

The  following  strange  story  is  related  by 
Voltaire :— *'  Some  months  after  the  death 
of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  an  event  happened," 
says  he, "  of  a  most  extraordinary  nature : 
A  gentleman*,  unknown,  was,  in  the  most 
secret  manner,  carried  prisoner  to  the  cas- 
tle of  St.  Margaret,  on  the  coast  of  Pro- 
vence.   His  stature  was  above  the  com* 
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moo,  and  of  a  noble  and  beautiful  presence. 
This  prisoner  was,  during  the  Whole  jour- 
ney, in  a  mask,  which  had  the  chin-piece 
so  contrived  with  steel  springs,  that  he 
could  eat  and  drink  without  pulling  it  off; 
and  his  keepers  bad  orders  to  kill  him  if 
he  ever  unmasked.  He  remained  in  that 
island  until  an  officer  of  great  trust,  named 
St.  Mars,  was  made  governor  of  the  Baa- 
tile,  in  1690,  who  went  to  bring  him  from 
St.  Margaret's,  and  conducted  him  to  the 
Bastile,  still  masked  as  before.  Before  his 
removal  from  that  island,  the  Marquis  of 
Lonvois  went  thither  to  see  him,  and  treat- 
ed him  with  such  respect,  that  he  did  not 
ofier  td  sit  down  in  his  presence.  He  was 
lodged  in  the  best  apartment  in  the  Bastile, 
and  nothing  was  refused  him  that  he  pleas- 
ed to  call  for.  His  taste  turned  chiefly 
upon  having  linens  and  laces  of  the  finest 
kind,  and  he  was  entertained  in  the  grand- 
est manner,  the  governor  seldom  sitting 
down  with  him,  An  old  physician,  be- 
longing to  the  Bastile,  declared,  that  he 
had  never  seen  his  face,  though  he  bad 
often  examined  his  tongue,  and  other  parts 
of  his*  body ;  that  he  was  extremely  well 
made,  his  skin  a  little  upon  the  brown,  and 
such  a  tone  of  voice  as  interested  every 
body  in  his  favour ;  but  that  he  never  com- 
plained of  his  condition,  or  allowed  any 
one  to  see  who  he  was.  This  unknown 
gentleman  died  in  1704,  and  was  buried  in 
the  night,  in  St.  Paul's  church-yard ;  but 
what  is  most  extraordinary,  no  man  of 
any  figure  in  Europe,  disappeared  when 
this  gentleman  was  sent  to  the  castle  of  St. 
Margaret.  M.  Chamillard  was  the  last 
minister  entrusted  with  this  surprising  se- 
cret, and  hst  son-in-law,  Marshal  de  Feuil- 
lade,  the  second  of  the  name,  has  told  me, 
that  when  his  father  was  upon  bis  death- 
bed, he  had,  upon  his  knees,  begged  of  him 
to  inform  him  who  this  gentleman  was,  who 
was  never  known  by  any  other  name  than 
that  of  the  man  with  the  iron  ma$k;  but 
his  answer  was,  that  it  was  a  secret  of  state 
which  he  had  sworn  never  toieveal." 

We  may  throw  some  light  on  this  dark 
story  of  Voltaire's,  by  another.  It  has 
been  an  old  report  that  Lewis  XIV.  was 
not  the  son  of  his  reputed  father,  as  his 
Queen  had  lived  with  him  twenty  years 
without  a  child,  insomuch,  that  when  it 
was  reported  at  court,  that  the  Queen  was 
pregnant,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was 
next  heir  to  the  crown,  and  who  well  knew 
his  brother's  impoteucy,  could  never  be 


brought  to  believe  it ;  and  when  the  Queen 
was  brought  to  bed,  insisted  on  being  pre- 
sent at  the  delivery,  lest  they  should  play 
a  warming-pan  trick  upon  him ;  but  being 
asked  afterwards  by  Cardinal  Richlieu, 
what  he  thought  of  it  then  ?  answered,  with 
a  sneer,  the  Queen  had  brought  forth  a  son 
sure  enough,  but  either  the  devil  or  the 
priest  must  have  put  him  in. 

To  illustrate  this  story  still  farther,  it 
must  be  observed,   that  the  interests  of  I 
Richlieu  and  Orleans,  at  that  time,  clashed, 
that  they  were  rivals  for  power,  and  it  was 
the  whole  bent  of  the  Duke's  ambition  to  | 
effect  the  Cardinal's  disgrace,  which  he  J 
most  certainly  would  have  accomplished, 
had  I^ewis  XIII.  died  without  issue.     To ! 
prevent  this,  the  Cardinal,  it  is  thought, 
procured  a  person  of  some  distinction  and 
great  personal  endowments,  to  hold  com- 
merce with  the  Queen,  by  which  two  chil- 
dren soon  appeared,  tlie  oldest  of  whom 
was  Lewis  le  Grand*     When  ttf§  scheme 
was  effected,  there  was  no  more  occasion 
for  employing  this  personage  in  his  former 
office  ;  but  as  he  had  been  privy  to  one  of 
the  boldest  attempts  in  history,  his  pre- 
sence at  court  was  dangerous,  and  there- 
fore it  was  good  policy  to  remove  htm.—  j 
Whether  this  was  Voltaire's  man  with  the 
iron  mask,  or  not,  perhaps  may  never  be 
certainly  known;   but  that  Lewis  XIV. 
was  illegitimate,  was  well  known  in  France, ! 
a  pamphlet  having  been  published  there  in 
the  beginning  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  en-  j 
titled,  The  Grand  Pretender  protecting 
the  UtUenne,  which  was  burnt  by  the  com- 
mon executioner,  and  the  author  of  it  forced 
to  quit  the  kingdom  of  France  for  ever. 

This  story  is  related  after  another  man- 
ner, by  an  anonymous  author,  who  says,'! 
this  unknown  person  was  the  Duke  de  Ver- 
mandois,  natural  son  of  Lewis  XIV.  by  a 
woman  of  great  beauty,  but  mean  birth, 
whom  be  loved  to  distraction,  and  caused 
the  young  prince,  her  son,  to  be  educated 
with  all  imaginable  care:  he  was  hand- 
some, well  made,  full  of  vivacity,  but 
haughty  and  passionate,  and  could  not  bear 
to  pay  the  Dauphin,  the  only  legitimate 
son  of  Lewis  XIV.  the  respect  due  to  a 
prince  b#rn  to  be  his  king.  These  two 
young  princes,  near  the  same  age,  were  of 
very  opposite  characters.  The  Dauphin, 
possessed  of  the  same  persona!  advantages 
as  the  Duke,  excelled  him  by  his  mildness, 
his  affability,  and  a  heart  full  of  goodness 
and  generosity.    These  qualities,  as  esti- 


mable as  uncommon  in  a  prince,  born  to 
hereditary  power,  rendered  the  Dauphin 
the -object  of  the  Duke's  contempt,  who 
mjssed  no  occasion  of  expressing  his  con- 
cern for  the  French  nation,  destined  one 
day  tot  obey  a  Prince  without  spirit,  and 
unworthy  to  rule.  The  King  was  informed 
of  this  behaviour  of  the  Duke,  and  saw 
how  blame  able  it  was ;  but  authority  yield- 
ing to  parental  affection,  deprived  him  of 
the  power  of  correcting  bis  favourite  son. 
The  Duke,  encouraged  by  this  indulgence, 
so  far  forgot  himself  as  one  day  to  give  the 
Daophin  a  blow.  The  King  was  presently 
acquainted  with  it,  and  trembled  for  the 
criminal.  Whatever  inclination  he  had 
to  dissemble  this  affront,  the  dignity  of  the 
crown,  and  the  disturbance  it  made  at 
court,  got  the  better  of  his  tenderness.  He 
assembled,  not  without  reluctance,  his  fa- 
vourite ministers,  to  whom  he  disclosed 
his  concern,-  and  demanded  their  advice. 
In  proportion  to  the  enormity  of  the  crime, 
and  according  to  the  maxims  of  state,  they 
all  judged  it  merited  death.  However, 
one  of  the  council,  more  sensible  of  the 
King's  affliction  than  the  rest,  said,  there 
was  a  way  to  punish  the  Duke  without 
taking  his  life.  He  proposed,  that  the 
Kingttiduld  immediate!)  send  Jh'm  to  ifre 
army,  then  on  the  frontiers  of  T  landers  ; 
that  soon  after  his  arrival  there,  it  should 
be  given  out  he  was  seized  with  the  plague, 
to  prevent  his  being  visited  by  persons  of 
distinction  ;  that  after  a  few  days  pretended 
illness,  it  should  be  reported  he  was  dead  3 
and  tha|  while  in  the  sight  of  the  army,  his 
funeral  ceremonies  were  performed,  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  his  birth,  he  should  by 
night  be  secretly  conveyed  to  the  island  of 
St.  Margaret's,  where  he  should  be  impri- 
soned for  life.  This  advice  was  approved 
by  the  King.  Faithful  persons  were  en- 
trusted with  the  execution  of  it.  The  Duke 
set  out  for  the  army  with  a  splendid  equip- 
age ;  the  rest  of  the  scheme  was  executed 
as  laid  down ;  and,  while  the  camp  be- 
wailed the  imagined  death  of  this  unhappy 
prince,  he  was  conducted  through  by-ways 
to  the  castle  of  St.  Margaret,  and  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  governor,  who  had  before- 
hand received  orders  from  the  King  to  suf- 
fer his  prisoner  to  be  seen  by  no  other  per- 
son whatever.  The  Duke  was  allowed 
one  single  domestic,  who  was  in  the  secret ; 
but  he  dying  on  the  road,  the  guard  dis- 
figured htm  with  their  sabres,  to  prevent 
his  being  known,  and  leaving  hkn  stripped 
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for  the  same  reason,  continued  their  jour- 
ney. The  governor  received,  and  treated 
his  prisoner  with  the  greatest  respect. — 
He  served  him  in  person,  receiving  what- 
ever he  wanted  from  the  servants,  at  the 
door  of  the  Duke's  apartment,  without  suf- 
fering any  of  them  to  enter,  so  that  he  re- 
mained invisible  to  all  about  him.  -One 
day,  however*  he  bethought  himself  of 
graving  his  name  on  the  back  of  a  plate 
with  the  point  of  his  knife :  the  servant 
who  discovered  this,  brought  it  to  his  mas- 
ter, in  hopes  of  a  reward,  but  the  unhappy 
wretch  was  killed  on  the  spot,  that  the  se- 
cret might  die  with  him*  The  Duke  re- 
mained for  some  years  in  this  prison,  till 
the  governor,  being  advanced  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Bastile  at  Paris,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  transfer  with  him  his  il- 
lustrious prisoner.     Both  at  St.  Margaret's  ; 


duties  of  life,  and  as  affording  advantages 
not  attainable  elsewhere — all  this  is,  in  a 
measure,  true ;  but  then  the  numerous  vices 
with  which  they  are  assailed,  and  the  many 
allurements  they  have  to  induce  them  from 
the  path  of  rectitude  and  honour,  axe  never  j 
taken  into  account  by  persons  remote  from 
the  theatre  of  action;  and  we  feel  ourselves 
justifiable  in  declaring,  that  they  are  a  fair 
set  off  against  any  advantages  arising  from 
a  residence  in  a  commercial  town.  I  am 
free  iu  acknowledging  myself  one  among  a 
number  who  have  profited  by  experience, 
and  as  one  who  eagerly  embraced  the  same 
opinion.  My,  ardour,  however,  was  ra- 
ther damped,  when  first  setting  out  for  this 
great  metropolis,  by  being  assailed  by  those 
powerful  arguments  in  the  mouths  of  wo- 
men.— The  danger  of  fires,  and  the  yel- 
low fever !  were  portrayed  in  glowing  co- 


and  the  Bastile,  whenever,  on  account  of!,  lours,  by  my  mother  and  sister ;  but  being 


sickness  or  any  other  occasion,  they  were 
obliged  to  let  the  Duke  be  seen,  he  was 
constrained  to  wear  a  mask.  Several  per- 
sons of  credit  affirm  they  have  seen  him 
thus-  If  it  be  queried,  why  the  Duke,  hav- 
ing so  long  outlived  both  the  King  and  the 
Dauphin,  was  not  enlarged  ?  It  must  be 
considered  as  impossible  to  restore  to  his 
rank,  dignity,  or  tstate,  a  prioca,  whose< 
tomb  existed,  and  of  whose  obsequies  so 
many  then  living  were  witnesses,  as  well 
as  proofs  in  writing ;  so  that  it  would  have 
been  scarcely  possible  to  undeceive  the 
people,  who,  to  this  hour,  believe  he  died 
of  the  plague  in  the  camp,  in  Flanders. 


FOR  THE  LADIE87  LITERARY  CABINET. 

A  CLERK  FROM  THE  COUNTRY. 
The  Orphan. 

In  the  last  essay,  we  endeavoured  to  in- 
troduce ourselves  to  our  readers  in  as  brief 
a  manner  as  possible,  by  a  succinct  view 
of  what  we  may  style  a  happy  country  life. 
We  will  not  venture,  however,  upon  a  de- 
tail of  the  contrast  produced  in  our  minds 
by  the  change,  for  fear  of  running  into  that 
strain  of  egotism  so  universally  adopted  by 
authors;  but  will  merely  state  a  few  cir- 
cumstances as  leading  directly  to  the  inci- 
dent with  which  we  propose  making  out 
this  number. 

We  have  before  mentioned  the  prepos- 
sessions so  generally  entertained,  in  favour 
of  the  city,  as  being  favourable  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  young  men  just  entering  upon  the 


something  of  a  head-strong  character,  I  set 
out,  although  half  persuaded  of  ray  temeri- 
ty, and  nothing  doubting  but  that  I  should 
become  a  martyr  to  my  own  stubbornness. 
Curiosity,  also,  formed  no  small  part  of  my 
composition,  and  it  was  this  trait  that  made 
me  acquainted  with  the  particulars  I  am 
about  to  disclose. 

'Early  4a  the  morning  of  the  second  day, 
after  my  arrival,  I  set  out  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  suburbs  of  the  city,  which  I  remarked, 
in  passing  down  the  river,  appeared  very 
beautiful.     I  was  in  no  ways  disappointed 
by  their  appearance,  upon  a  closer  inspec- 
tion.    Unlike  most  other  cities,  of  similar 
I  magnitude,  they  appeared  very  cleanly ,  and 
|  like  any  thing  else  but  the  abode  of  poverty 
'and  wretchedness.     I  knew  that  it  was 
j  usual,  in  such  places,  to  look  for  objects  of 
compassion,  and  charity ;  but  had  already 
!  persuaded  myself  that  I  had  found  an  ex- 
ception.    Pleased  with  this  reflection,  I 
j  continued  my  walk  till,  the  sun  bad,  been 
■  risen  full  two  hours,  highly  gratified  with 
.  every  thing  that  presented  itself.    The  bus- 
1  tie  of  tbe  city,  had  already  attained  its  full 
1  vigour,  and  I  was  congratulating  myself 
|  upon  my  escape  to  a  scene  so  peaceful  and 
pleasing.  The  industrious  herd  who  were  is- 
suing from  their  respective  dwellings,  came 
forth  to  labour,  with  cheerful  countenances, 
and  every  thing  indicated  a  thriving  and 
valuable  population.     So  far  all  weut  well ; 
and  I  had  already  promised  myself  another 
walk,  in  a  part  of  the  city  where  every  per- 
son appeared  so  happy  and  contented;  but 
before  I  had  proceeded  far,  my  attention 


was  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  a  neat, 
young  female,  gliding  slowly  through  some 
trees  which  skirted  the  walks  of  an  elegant 
country  seat,  in  the  vicinity.  Her  counte- 
nance wore  a  sad  and  sorrowful  aspect ; 
and,  in  fact,  her  manner,  and  even  her  gait, 
indicated  something  more  than  usual.  As 
I  have  before  observed,  that  curiosity  form- 
ed an  essential  ingredient  in  my  composi- 
tion, it  will  not,  therefore,  be  surprising 
that  I  took  some  steps  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  so  much  perturbation ;  besides,  I  well 
knew  that  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from 
imparting  relief,  toan  object  of  so  much  love- 
liness, would  afford  a  full  recompense,  for 
the  trifling  private  inconvenience  I  might 
fee],  in  contributing  such  aid  as  was  within- 
the  compass  of  my  ability.  I  could  plainly 
perceive,  by  her  receding  on  my  approach, 
that  she  was  sorely  stricken,  and  that  af- 
fliction sat  heavy  upon  her.  I  will  not  stop 
to  give  in  detail  the  numerous  conjectures 
that  crowded  themselves  into  my  mind;  but 
what  still  added  to  my  anxiety  to  know  the 
true  cause,  I  became  convinced  that  it  did 
not  proceed  from  dishonour. 

These  considerations,  added  to  the  first 
impulse  of  the  moment,  produced  in  my 
mind  feelings  very  favourable  to  what  I  af- 
terward* ascertained  to  be  the  necessities. 
)  of  tbe  young  lady.  She  had  just  followed 
her  remaining  parent  to  the  grave,  and  now 
found  herself  destitute  and  alone  in  the 
world.  The  grief  of  an  affectionate  child 
was  heightened  by  an  acute  sense  of  her 
situation,  which  was  rendered  every  day 
more  irksome,  by  the  danger  to,  which  her 
extreme  beauty  exposed  her.  We  cannot 
but  execrate  the  depravity  of  that  heart, 
which  could  plan  the  ruin  of  somuch  inno- 
cence and  virtue,  and  especially  the  moral 
turpitude,  that  could  second  the  most  dia- 
bolical and  guiky  machinations,  by  a  sent* 
blauce  of  honour,  aud  even  of  religious  pu- 
rity. This  event  gave  me  some  idea  of 
what  unprotected  innocence  was  exposed 
to,  in  a  city  as  large  as  this — and  it  iu- 
formed  me,  moreover,  that  there  was  no 
shape,  however  specious,  but  what  vice 
could  assume.  It  was  something  altogether 
new  to  me,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  it  is  divested  of  any  of  its  bideousness 
by  becoming  familiar.  During  an  inter- 
vii  w  of  some  leuglb,  I  was  surprised  to 
find  that  she  was  of  a  family  who  had  long 
been  in  high  standing,  and  who  had  Tived 
in.  all  the  splendour  of  opulence. 
[To  be  continued.]. 
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Soon  after  the  Glasgow  Volunteers  were 
called  out  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent war,  a  man  joined  them  who  had  no 
great  taste  for  military  discipline,  and 
upon  going  out  to  a  review,  whether  from 
fear  of  firing,  or  what  other  cause  is  uncer- 
tain, he  loaded  his  musket  five  times  in 
succession,  without  discharging  it;  how- 
ever, at  the  next  round,  a  supernumerary 
Serjeant  in  the  rear  insisted  on  his  firing; 
he  did  so,  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
the  recoil  of  it  knocked  him  backwards 
out  of  the  ranks.  Soon  after  having  re- 
covered himself  a  little,  he  perceived  a 
comrade  going  to  pick  up  his  piece,  when 
lie  immediately  cried  out,  "  For  God's 
sake  don't  touch  it,  for  it  has  to  go  off  Jive 
-timet  morf  yet." 

When  Lord  Chesterfield  was  one  day  at 
Newcastle  house,  the  Duke  happening  to 
be  very  particularly  engaged,  the  Earl  was 
requested  to  sit  down  in  an  anti-room ;  and 
"  Garnet  upon  Job,"  a  book  dedicated  to 
the  Duke,  happened  to  lie  in  the  window. 
When  his  grace  entered  and  found  the  Earl 
so  busily  engaged  in  reading,  he  asked  him 
how  be  liked  the  comnMotajy.  "  Iu  any 
other  place,"  replied  Chesterfield,  "  I 
should  not  think  much  of  it;  but  there  is 
so  much  propriety  in  putting  a  volume 
upon  patience  in  the  room  where  every 
visiter  is  to  wait  for  your  Grace,  that  here 
it  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  best 
books  in  the  world." 

A  clergyman  preaching' some  time  ago, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wapping,  observ- 
ing that  most  of  his  audience  were  in  the 
sea-faring  way,  very  properly  embellished 
his  discourse  with  several  nautical  tropes 
and  figures.  Amongst  other  things,  he 
advised  them  to  be  ever  "  on  the  watch, 
so  that  on  whatever  tack  the  devil  should 
bear  down  upon  them,  he  might  be  crip- 
pled in  the  action."  "  Ay  master,"  cried 
a  jolly  son  of  Neptune,  "  but  let  me  tell 
you,  that  will  depend  on  you  having  the 
weather-gauge  of  him." 

Cardinal  Richlieu,  when  an  officious  in- 
infbrmer  came  to  tell  his  eminence  of  cer- 
tain free  expressions,  (and  very  free  ones 
they  were)  that  some  considerable  persons 
he  named,  had  used  in  speaking  of  him  in 
bis  hearing, «  Why^  how  bow,  you  rascal," 


says  lie,  u  do  you  dare  to  call  me  all  these 
names  to  my  face,  under  pretence  of  their 
having  been  said  by  honest  gentlemen 
whom  I  know  to  have  a  due  respect  for 
me  ?"  and,  ringing  his  bell,  said  to  the  ser- 
vant in  waiting,  «  kick  that  fellow  down 
stairs.97 

A  certain  cit  who  had  suddenly  risen 
in  wealth,  by  monopolies  and  contracts, 
from  a  very  low  condition  in  life,  stood  up 
in  the  pit  of  the  opera  with  his  hat  on : — 
The  Duchess  of  Gordon  whispered  to  a 
lady,  "  We  must  forgive  that  man ;  he 
has  so  short  a  time  been  used  to  the  luxury 
of  a  hat,  that  he  does  not  know  when  to 
pull  it  off." 

The  late  General  Kosciusko.—Thh 
beautifully  turned  compliment  is  taken 
from  a  Polish  Journal ;  a  higher  eulogy 
could  hardly  be  pronounced  on  the  hero  of 
the  tale:— "  Kosciusko  once  wished  to 
send  some  bottles  of  good  wine  to  a  cler- 
gyman, at  Solothurn ;  and  as  he  hesitated 
to  send  them  by  his  servant,  lest  he  should 
smuggle  a  part,  he  gave  the  commission  to 
a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Zeltner,  and 
desired  him  to  take  the  hers*;  which/ he 
usually  rode  himself.  On  his  return,  young 
Zeltner  said,  that  he  would  never  ride  his 
horse  again,  unless  he  gave  him  his  purse 
at  the  same  time.  Kosciusko  asked  what 
he  meant,  be  answered,  "  As  soon  as  any 
poor  man  on  the  road  takes  off  his  hat, 
and  asks*  for  charity,  the  horse  immediately 
stands  still,  and  wont  stir  till  something  is 
given  to  the  petitioner ;  and  as  I  had  no 
money  about  me,  I  was  obliged  to  make 
believe  to  give  something,  in  order  to  sa- 
tisfy the  horse." 

Mr.  L.  a  reverend  divine,  in  the  west  of 
Scotlaod,  whose  eloquence,  action,  and  vi 
vachy,  are  much  better  adapted  for  the 
stage  than  the  pulpit,  happened  to  meet 
with  Mr.  B.  (the  clergyman  of  a  dissenting 
congregation  in  the  same  parish,  between 
whom  the  greatest  cordiality  had  never 
subsisted,  and  who,  indeed,  had  seldom  ex- 
changed words  even  of  ecclesiastical  for- 
mality) when  a  stone  happened  to  trip  the 
heels  of  Mr.  B.  who  tumbled  over,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Ob,  how  my  head  rings/99  "The 
reason  of  that  is,"  says  Mr.  L.  "  because 
it  is  empty."  **  Ay,  ay,  Mr.  L."  answered 
Mr.  B. "  but  a  cracked  skull  neyer  rings." 


One  of  the  roost  pointed  and  severe  sa- 
tires, that  perhaps,  ever  was  uttered,  was 
made  by  Professor  Porson,  a  short  time 
before  his  death.  Being  in  a  mixed  com- 
pany, among  which  were  many  eminent 
literary  characters,  and  particularly  Mr.  S. 
the  poet,  who  has  a  very  high  opinion  oi 
his  own  talents,  the  conversation  turned  oh 
some  of  his  productions,  when,  as  usual,  he 
began  to  extol  their  merits.  u  I  will  tell 
you,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Porson, "  what  I  think 
of  your  poetical  works :  they  will  be  read, 
when  Shakspeare's  and  Milton's  are  fort 
gotten,  (every  eye  was  instantly  upou  the 
Professor)  but  not  till  then/" 

A  yoong  officer  going  out  an  the  expedi- 
tion to  Flashing,  and  wishing  to  appear 
something  more  than  bis  companions,  as* 
serted  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  by 
niany  that  he  had  been  at  sea.  One  of  his 
messmates,  well  acquainted  with  bis  former 
life,  confirmed  this  by  saying,  that  he  knew 
"  he  had  been  at  Chelsea  and  Batter~seay 
and  in  the  Marshal-sea  too." 

Since  the  King  of  Spain  was  deposed, 
he  sometime  aniusesd  himself  by  playing 
at  draughts.  One  evening,  passing  his 
time  in  this  way, 'he  Sept  his  adversary's 
skill  on  the  watch  for. an  advantageous 
move.  At  length  the  opportunity  arrived, 
when  his  opponent  exulting  said,  "  Now, 
Sir,  I  shall  beat  you,  for  I  am  going  to 
make  a  king."  "  Then,"  said  the  Mo- 
narch, "you  cannot  make  a  more  unhappy 
n 


At  the  rehearsal  of  one  of  the  tragedies 
of  the  celebrated  Voltaire,  Air.  Cramer, 
bookseller,  who  was  also  his  publisher, 
was  finishing  the  part  assigned  htm,  which 
was  to  conclude  with  some  dying  sentences, 
Voltaire  suddenly  exclaimed — "  Cramer, 
you  have  lived  like  a  prince  for  the  four 
preceding  acts,  but  at  the  fifth  you  die  like 
a  bookseller."  An  eminent  physician  be- 
ing present,  in  kindness  to  Cramer,  inter- 
posed, saying,  "  I  think  he  deserves  en- 
couragement instead  of  censure,  for  in  my 
judgment,  he  dies  with  the  same  dignity  he 
lived."  Upon  which,  Voltaire,  who  never 
was  fond  of  receiving  advice  from  those  he 
deemed  his  inferiors,  coolly  replied, "  Pry- 
ihee,  Doctor,  when  in  the  course  of  your 
profession  you  have  got  any  kings  to  kill, 
kill  litem  your  own  way — let  me  kill  mine 
as  I  please." 


>s 
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POETRY. 


The  following  piece,  write*  *y  Mr.  Wbodworth,  ex- 
pressly for  the  occasion,  was  spoken  by  Am,  at  hi* 
Coif  cert,  on  Tuesday  Evening  last,  and  was  re- 
ceived tcith  great  applause : 

RAISING  THE  WIND. 

It's  ever  been  the  study  or  mankind, 
In  every  station,  how  to  raise  the  wind; 
And  who  attempts  it  with  the  least  address, 
Is  oft  rewarded  with  the  most  success ; 
As  many  a  novice,  by  a  lucky  throw, 
Has  foil'd  the  science  of  a  veteran  foe. 

Raising  the  wind,  however,  Til  engage, 
Ji  not  confined  to  climate,  sex,  or  age; 
But  is,  in  fact,  the  universal  trade, 
Of  infant,  parent,  widow,  wife,  and  maid. 

.Young  master  Fretful,  spoil'd  by  fond  mamma, 
Espies  a  treasure  in  the  sweetmeat  jar; 
And,  if  refused  to  taste  the  luscious  store,        .  „ , 
Tunes  up  his  pipes,  to  a  melodious  roar. 

"  Give  him  a  rod !"  the  angry  father  pries, 
u  Nay,  nay!  my  dear !"  his  tender  spouse  replies; 
•'  You'll  break  poor  Jacky's  heart,  or  spoil  bis  eyes; 
'Tis  hard  to  cross  so  innocent  a  wish- 
Here,  Jacky,  take  some  on  this  China  dish ; 
Here,  dear,  wipe  your  eyes— papa's  unkind"-— 
Jack  smiles  again— /or  he  has  raised  Ike  wind. 

Tern  Rmtk  throws  the  hoe  indignant  down, 
Assume*  bis  Sunday  suit*  and  comes  la  town; 
Obtains  employment  in  %  dry-good  store. 
And  soon  forgets  whene'er  he  knew  before : 
Commences  Dandy  in  hie  dress  and  air. 
And  learns  to  smoke  and  gamble,  drink  and  swear ; 
Transform'd  in  manners,  dialect,  and  feature, 
Till  his  own  parents  scarcely  know  the  creature. 

«  I  say^-Ned— demme— where  was  you  last  night? 
We'd  fun  enough  at  Cato's— blame  ma  tight! 
I  bilk'd  the  driver,  too— ha,  ha!  keep  dark, . 
Poor  yellow  Billy,  down  there  by  the  Park : 
You  know  that  Hudson  note— well,  dont  you  think, 
The  fellow  took  it— gave  the  change  in  chink ; 
The  rascal  certainly  was  drunk  or  blind, 
But,  ha!  ha!  Egad,/ raised the  wind: ' 

Sir  Richard  Rake,  once  lord  of  boundless  wealth, 
A  bankrupt  now,  in  fortune,  fame,  and  health ; 
Becomes  enamour'd  of  the  widow  Dash, 
Possessed  of  many  thousand  charms— in  cash; 
His  passion  knows  no  bounds— he  kneels  and  sighs ; 
While  his  whole  soul  is  beaming  from  his  eyes. 

"  Divine,  angelic  creature !  Here  I  vow, 
This  bosom  never  glow'd  with  love  till  now  > 
0,  then,  be  kind,  and  grant  my  ardent  prayer, 
Nor  doom  a  faithful  lover  to  tiespair. 
Your  matchless  charms*'— "  O  fie !  Sir  Richard, 

hush!  :< 

Such  high- flown  anises  really  make  me  Mush ; 
Fled  are  the  trifling  charms  which  once  were  mine, 
Though  to  be  sure,  I'm  only  thirty    nine" 

41  Nay  hear  me,  dearest  madam— though  I  prise, 
Above  all  earthly  good,  those  beauteous  eyes ! 
It  is  your  mental  charms  that  touch  my  heart, 
That  cultivated  mind,  that  heavenly  part, 
So  high  above  the  reach  of  flattery's  art. ' 


«  Ai>d  do  you  really  think  so?''  "Shallliwear? 
u  O  no,  I  would  not  drive  you  to  despair- 
There— there's  my  band — I  cannot  be  unkind/* 
'Tis  thus  our  fortune-hunters  raise  the  wind.' 

But  time  would  fail  me,  and  your  patience  too, 
Should  I  this  boundless  subject  thus  pursue; 
And  show  the  various  arts  by  which  mankind, 
Of  every  grade,  contrive  to  raise  the  wind. 
The  quack  effects  it,  when  and  where  be  pleases; 
By  advertising  cures  for  all  diseases; 
The  politician  gives  his  friends  a  HA, 
Then  lakes  the  fattest  office  in  their  gift; 
The  Wall-street  Broker  shaves  you  in  a  note, 
The  humbler  showman,  in  a  teamed  goat. 
A  more  advevtrous  soul  will  raise  a  breeze 
By  seal-dad  native*  brought  from  over  seat? 
While  lottery  venders,  thinking  Fortoue  blind, 
Assume  her  functions,  and  so  raise  the  wind. 

Not  so,  your  humble  servant,  whose  sole  wish, 
Was  to  prepare  an  intellectual  dish 
To  treat  his  friends— and,  if  be  cannot  raise 
A  gale  of  approbation  in  his  praise, 
Yet  still  he  hopes  his  well-intended  toils 
Will  meet  the  gender  sunshine  of  your  smiles. 


FOR  TBS  LADIES'  LITER  ART  CABUTET. 

TO  HARRIET. 

0>  lady!  could  my  presence  bring 
A  moment's  respite  from  thy  pain, 

I'd  speed  even  friendship's  eager  wing, 
To  sit  and  watch  with  thee  again ; 

And  if  fhou  canst  not  come  to  me, 

Be  mine  to  come-  and  comfort  thee. 

Ret  I  will  fcofftfthe  hour  is  saga, 

When  «  health  again  her  boon  shall  lend /• 

That  heaven  will  loc*  with  pitying  eye, 
And  spare  my  best,  my  fondest  friend ; 

The  prayer  can  ne'er  unheeded  be, 

That  warm  affection  prompts  for  thee. 

There  are,  who  smile  in  happier  hours, 
And  court  thee  when  thy  sky *is bright; 

Like  birds  that  sing  in  summer  bowersK> 
Then  speed  to  kinder  climes  their  flight. 

But  dearer  thou  art  still  to  me, 

When  pain  and  grief  encircle  thee. 

Yes,  I  will  closer  draw  the  tie 

That  binds  thee,  Harriet,  to  my  heart, 
With  fond  and  faithful  sympathy, 

In  all  thy  griefs  sustain  a  part, 
And  if  thou  canst  not  come  to  me, 
Be  mine  to  come  and  comfort  thee. 

CAROLINE  MATILDA. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABMBT. 

TO  MY  ABSENT  FRIENDS. 

In  the  calm  stillness  of  the  night, 
O,  moon,  upon  thy  sacred  light 
I  gate,  and  straight  my  fancy  blends 
The  memory  of  my  absent  friends. 
That  sober  pensive  stealing  grace, 
That  gleams  so  lovely  from  thy  face, 
That  secret  charm  I  find  in  thee, 
That  makes  thy  beams  so  dear  to  me. 
My  throbbing  anxious  heart  still  blend* 
The  memory  of  my  absent  friends. 
Now  velvet  footed  silence  reigns 
Along  the  bate  ethereal  plains; 


A  reign  so  holy  and  so  brief, 
She  fears  the  flutter  of  a  leaf 
Should  break  the  quiet,  and  offend 
The  memory  of  an  absent  friend. 
Butane!  a  sable  deod  steals  by, 
And  blots  the  lustre  from  the  eye; 
And  now  the  moon  in  all  her  pride, 
Triumphant  pours  her  silver  ride. 
Tis  thus  forgiveness  makes  amends, 
When  discord  seises  absent  friends. 
Chaste  planet !  roll  thy  liquid  blaze ! 
I  love  to  wander  in  thy  rays. 
And  as  thou'  sparkiest  from  the  pole, 
I  feel  thy  beams  upon  my  soul, 
Deep  to  my  throbbing  heart  it  sends 
The  memory  of  my  absent  friends. 

MARTIN. 
Elkridge,  near  BuUunore,  Jan.  1821. 


FOB  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABItfgT. 


TO  THE  NEW-YORK  BARD. 

You  know,  Sir  Bard,  that  I'm  no  poet, 
Or  if  you  dont,  you  soon  shall  know  it. 
But  I  was  wond'rous  proud  to  see 
Your  piece,  last  week,  inscrib'ct  to  me. 
"  Hey,  dey  !  cried  I,  "  why  here's  a  caper 
My  name  t'adera  (be  weekly  paper  f  * 
My  Basnw4sseand  to  fetaro  ages, 
The  ornament  of  Ritter's  pages  I 

Perhaps  your  hardship  thinks  rt  strange, 
My  though*  should  take  so  wide  a  range- 
That  I  should  dare,  with  glance  sublime, 
To  take  a  peep  at  future  time, 
But  nextto  writtngioerse,  you  see, 
Is  having  vefse  aawiWd  tome.    -    **<  » 
And  I  shall  boldly  urge  my  claim 
To  present  praise  and  future  fame. 

Yes,  down  the  stream  of  loogfnatTty^ 
My  name,  now  rescued  from  obscurity, 
Shall  still,  to  all  the  world,  pretend 
That  one  great  poet  was  my  friend. 
And  long  as  M****#,HMs  lays  shall  be 
The  pride  of  native  minstrelsey, 
That  world  shall  know  ha  wrote  to  me. 

J.  X. 


FOR  TBR  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABISET.. 


HOME. 

I  love,  at  blush  of  rosy  morn, 
To  hail  the  rising  eastern  sun ; 

And  when  my  bosom  feels  forlorn, 
And  when  my  daily  task  is  done# 

I  love  to  gaze  at  Luna's  light, 

Whose  siwery  beams  adorn  the  night 

I  love  to  wander  m  the  grove, 
And  view  the  works  of  nature  there, 

To  see  the  birds  carol  their  love, 
And  hear  the  waters  rush  afar: 

And  when  I  wander  thus  alone 

Oh!  how  I  love  to  think  of  home. 

Home !  oh,  what  magic  in  that  sound, 
And  how  it  sooths  my  troubled  breast; 

There  peace  and  happiness  I've  found, 
And  there  my  youthful  yeur*  were  blest 

And  should  I  through  the  wide  world  ream, 

Where  could  1  fiad  a  spot  like  home  ? 


£ 
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How  mem'ry  loves  to  linger  there. 

Rev  tew  the  scenes  of  childhood  o'er, 
Extatic  think  on  days  that  were, 

But  ah !  alas,  they  are  no  more: 
Ob)  days  of  bliss !  where  are  ye  flown  > 
Scenes  of  delight  for  ever  gone  ! 

But  hope  shall  still  my  bosom  cheer ; 

Yes,  still  I  hope  at  home  to  meet, 
A  mother  loved;  a  sibler  dear. 

And  the  dear  friends  whose  smiles  are  svrec' ; 
With  them  exchange  the  welcome  kiss ; 
The  antepast  of  future  bliss. 

But  should  sad  disappointment  come, 
And  cloud  these  blissful  prospects  o'er, 

And  I  no  more  should  reach  that  home, 
Nor  see  the  friends  I  love  no  more ; 

Yet  still  I'll  meet  the  friend  1  love 

In  our  eternal  home  above. 

G.  or  Massachusetts. 

FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

TO  MARIA  ARABELLA  OPHELIA, 

On  visiting  the  spat  where  her  father  died  suddenly. 

Homo  preficisitor  deorsum  ad  suum  tumulum  et 
nemoria  ejus  intent  cum  eo  et  dies  lamentation!* 


The  sun  had  gone  down  in  the  cloud-freighted  sky; 

Some  hours  had  elapsed  since  the  twilight  retired; 
Tbe  stars  were  but  few,  and  the  moon  was  on  high, 

When  1  stray 'd  to  the  spot  where  thy  father  expired, 

The  moment  was  pensive,  and  lonely,  and  still— 
The  day  was  forgot,  and  its  tumults  were  o'er : 

No  sound  could  I  bear  but  tbe  sad  whipperwill, 
The  owlet's  shrill  cry,  and  the  cataract's  roar.* 

I  wistfully  paused  where  the  aged-one  fell, 

The  weather  was  green,  but  tbe  spot  was  all  bare ; 
No  wild  rose,  nor  willow,  nor  Stone  stood  to  tell 

That  the  cold  hand  of  death  had  o'ertaken  aim  there 
But  in  sadness  I  marked,  that  the  low  moss  upon 

That  desolate  spot,  with  the  dew  trembled  bright ; 
It  seem'd  to  be  weeping  for  him  who  was  gone, 

And  I  mingled  my  tears  with  tbe  tears  of  the  night. 

The  willows  hard  by,  wave  all  drooping  and  low— 
Their  long  branches  waved  in  the  night's  gentle 


And  they  fitfwUy  raised  a  dull  murmur  of  wo, 
As  though  they  were  mourning  the  fate  of  mankind. 

Through  the  yellow  mist  dimly,  at  distance,  and  lone, 

Where  the  poplars  were  spiring,  thy  dwelling  was 

seen; 

From  its  windows  tbe  moon-beams  reflected  were 

thrown, 

And  gleam 'd  like  a  torch  on  the  distance  between. 

1  saw  where  full  often,  while  thy  heart  was  mine, 
To  elude  the  inquisitive  eye,  wc  would  rove, 

And  item  to  be  watching  the  twilight's  decline, 
While  we  gazed  on  each  other,  and  wbisper'd  of 


•  It  was  midnight,  when  by  the  melancholy  light 
of  the  mooa  I  wandered  alone  to  the  death-hallowed 
spot :— all  was  still  save  tbe  distant,  but  distinct  roar 
of  Boooeton  Cateract— the  disconnected  and  monoto- 
nous cry  of  the  whipperwiU,  in  the  neighbouring 
grove— the  hideous  response  of  the  owl  which  ever 
and  anon  sehreeched  dismally  from  the  top  of  a  dry 
oak,  that  tbe  lightning  had  blasted-and  the  low  and 
mournful  murmur  that  rose  sullenly  from  the  loo*, 
^Mfsng  bf«sches  of  a  hedge  of  weeping  willows, in 
the  margin  of  U^  meadow.  r  *  < 


|  O,  God !  I  exdaim'd,  while  my  heart  overflow  d 
With  tbe  sympathy  wrought  by  the  scenery  around, 
How  strangely  in  life  are  our  fortunes  bestow'd — 
1     How  seldom  the  objects  we  sigh  for  are  found ! 

How  strangely — alas !  bow  exceedingly  strange 
Have  pass'd  the  quick  years  since  the  aged-one' 
fell  !— 
Oil !  that  hearts  should  grow  cold !— that  affections 
should  change! 
But  'tis  past— it  is  fix'd !  and  'twere  bootless  to  tell ! 

He's  gone  and  forgotten,  and  with  him  have  fled 
The  guileless  young  days  of  the  orphan  be  left ; 

And  few  were  the  tears  o'er  his  memory  shed, 
And  short  the  lament  of  the  bosoms  bereft ! 

Alas,  what  is  man  : — for  his  exit  and  birth 
Are  so  closely  connected— so  soon  are  forgot, 

They  scarce  make  a  breach  in  tbe  revels  of  mirth, 
And  seldom  we  notice  the  desolate  spot ! 

He's  gone !  and,  like  him,  have  pass'd  down  to  their 
grave, 
Some  hopes  that  were  cherish 'd— some  joys  that 
were  dear : 
What  then  ?— It  is  well !— for  I  care  not  to  save 
Hopes  founded  on  error  and  joys  insincere. 

Yet  I  own  there  are  times  when  I  pause  from  a  smile, 
Perhaps  breath  a  sign— but  a  tear  may  not  fall, 

As  in  short  retrospection,  thought  lingers  awhile 
O'er  the  days  when  thou  wen  my  existence— my  all. 

But  think  not,  then  false-one,  thy  triumph  is  great! 
'Twas  tbe  truth  I  deem'd  in  thee,  not  fast  that  I 
loved!— 

I  will  not  condem  thee— I  never  can  hats 

'Tis  enough  that  thou  art  by  thy  conscience  re- 
proved! 

Nay,  more !— I  forgive  tbee^I  pity  thee  too, 
Aad  would  weep,  if  thy  soul  could  be  cleansed  by 
my  tears ! 

For  peace  may  forsake  tbee— my  wrongs  may  pursue, 
And  remorse  may  continue  the  cancker  of  years. 

Tbe  grief  we  sustain  by  the  mandate  of  death, 
In  the  abluent  streams  of  affliction  may  melt; 

But  the  sting  of  remorse,  till  the  last  ebbing  breath, 
In  every  condition  of  life  shall  be  felt : 

And  when  from  the  twilight  of  nature  and  age, 
Thou  shalt  cast  a  dim  glance  o'er  tbe  days  that  are 


Perchance  thou  wilt  see  still  on  memory's  page, 
A  name  thou  hast  wrong'd,  and  a  heart  thou  hast 
rent. 

But  oh !  in  that  moment— perhaps  Tar  remote, 
When  tbe  injured-one  long  in  his  grave  shall  have 
slept, 
May'st  thou  find  for  thy  cares,  heaven's  pure  antidote, 
Nor  fall  like  thy  father,  forgotten  unwept ! 

G.  of  New-Jersey. 


NEW-YORK, 
*  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  24,  1821. 


We  have  just  received  the  December  number  of 
the  Western  Review,  published  in  Lexington,  Ken.  by 
Wm.  Gibbes  Hum,  Esq.  It  u  undoubtedly  the  first  j 
work  of  the  kind  published  in  America,  with  the  ex- j 
ception  of  the  North  American  Review.  lis  stric-  J 
tures  on  foreign  publications,  especially,  deserve  par- 
ticular attention;  aad  we  notice  it  with  the  mere! 


pleasure,  as  it  is  supported  in  a  country  which  a  Aw 
years  ago  was  nothing  but  a  wilderness. 

Loi»tK>5,  Dec.  29. 
Singular  Occurrence.— Last  week,  daring  tbe  ex- 
amination of  Ann  Davey,  upon  a  charge  of  robbing 
•the  lodging  of  Noah  Dean,  a  chairman,  residing  in 
•Widcombe,  a  rircumstance  transpired  nearly  of  m 
dramatic  a  nature  as  the  incident  upon  which  U* 
French  melo-drama  of  tbe  Maid  and  the  Magpie,  i< 
founded*  The  prosecutor  being  asked  if  be  eo»V 
identify  an  unmarked  stiver  table  spoon,  (one  of  the 
articles  stolen)  which  the  thief  had  pawned,  read  -. 
answered  in  the  affirmative ;  upon  which  one  of  i.k 
magistrates  inquired  "  how  he  became  possessed  *.; 
the  spoon  ?"  The  man  stated  a  most  improbable 
story :  that  about  two  years  ago  he  met  adogranaifi* 
through  tbe  streets  with  the  spoon  m  his  mouth;  aw 
that  be  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  it  TL> 
story  would  not  have  obtained  belief  but  for  the  pre- 
sence of  the  pawnbroker,  who  recollected  selling  j 
tradesman  of  this  city,  (Mr.  Bird,  linen-draper)  a 
spoon,  in  lieu  of  one  which  had  been  stolen  ont  of  a 
greasy  dripping-pan,  from  his  kitchen,  in  Union-street, 
by  a  dog,  who  got  clear  off  with  his  booty. 

Proposals  for  publishing,  by  subscription,  POEMS, 
Moral  and  Sentimental;  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Muzty.— 
Collected  and  arranged  by  her  friend,  Carolim  Ma- 
tilda 'tknyer.*  The  compiler  of  this  little  work,  is 
offering  it  to  the  public,  feels  that  she  ts  guided  by  a 
motive  which  mcut.be  duly  appreciated  by  the  bene- 
volent mind. 

Tbe  author  is  a  widow  and  a  stealer.  She  has, 
from  her  youth,  been  acquainted  with  sorrow,  aad 
has  partaken  largely  of  that  wayward  /brim*,  which 
proverbially  follows  genius.  Early  deprived  of  pa- 
rental guidance,  her  entrant*  on  the  stage  of  life*  «u 
marked  by  maay  afflictions,  aad  her  maimer  yean 
have  witnessed  the  bereavement  of  most  of  those  who 
were  allied  to  her  by  the  ties  of  nature, 

The  accumulated  pressure  of  sorrow  and  advenfe? 
has  undermined  her  health,  and  she  is  now  suffering 
under  a  lingering,  and  almost  hopelss  disease. 

To  procure  for  her  thai  pecuniary  aid  her  present 
situation  demands,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  rescue 
from  oblivion,  productions  of  gemmae  merit,  are  tbe 
objects  of  this  publication  ;  and  tbe  compiler  confi- 
dently appeals  to  the  generosity  of  her  friends,  asd 
the  friends  of  native  genius,  to  enable  her  to  accom- 
plish a  design  they  cannot  but  approve. 

Conditions. — The  work  will  contain  about  90ft 
pages,  duodecimo,  and  will  be  delivered  to  subscri- 
bers, in  boards,  at  75  cents. 

It  will  be  put  to  press  as  soon  as  500  subscribers  art 
obtained,  and  famished  to  agents  and  distant  subscri- 
bers, by  mail  or  otherwise,  with  all  possible  despatch 

Persons  holding  subscription  papers  are  requests 
to  return  them  to  the  publisher,  No.  57  Puasp-smw. 
New-York,  by  the  first  of  May  next,  when  h  is  hope* 
the  publication  may  be  commenced. 

ID3  9Hbscri)*ions  received  at  thieojiee. 

*  We  take  the  liberty  to  state  thai  these  two  ladin 
have  long  contributed  to  enrich  nor  poetical  Itpcit' 
ment,  under  their  own  christian  names.  To  the  read- 
ers of  the  Cabinet,  this  infill  inaaVai  is  a  sofiicieat  re- 
commendation. 
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(  Continued  Jrom,  page  123.) 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

Here  was  wrought  a  surprising  change 
in  my  friend.  What  was  it  that  had 
shaken  conviction  so  firm  ?  Had  any 
thing  occurred  during  my  fit,  adequate  to 
produce  so  total  an  alteration  ?  My  at- 
tendants informed  me  that  he  had  not  left 
.  my  apartment ;  thac  the  unusual  duration 
of  my  fit,  and  the  failure,  for  a  time,  of  all 
the  means  used  for  my  recovery,  had  filled 
him  with  grief  and  dismay.  Did  he  re- 
gard the  effect  which  his  reproaches  had 
produced  as  a  proof  of  my  sincerity  ? 

Iu  this  state  of  mind,  I  little  regarded  my 
languors  of  body.  I  rose  and  requested 
an  interview  with  him  before  my  depart 
tore,  on  which  I  was  resolved!}  notwith- 
standing bis  earnest  solicitation  to  spend 
the  nigilc  at  his  house.  He  complNof wklT 
my  request.  The  tenderness  which  he  bad 
lately  betrayed,  had  now  disappeared,  and 
he  once  more  relapsed  into  a  chilling  so- 
lemnity. 

I  told  him  that  I  was  preparing  to  return 
to  my  brother's ;  that  I  had  come  hither  to 
vindicate  my  innocence  from  the  foul  as- 
persions which  be  had  cast  upon  it.  My 
pride  had  not  taken  refuge  in  silence  or  dis- 
tance. I  had  not  relied  upon  time,  or  the 
suggestions  of  bis  cooler  thoughts,  to  con- 
fute his  charges.  Conscious  a*  I  was  that 
I  was  perfectly  guiltless,  and  entertaining 
some  valoe  for  his  good  opinion,  I  could 
not  prevail  upon  myself  to  beiicve  that  my 
r;ftbrts  to  make  my  innocence  manifest, 
would  be  fruitless.  Adverse  appearances 
might  be  numerous  and  specious,  but  they 
were  unquestionably  false.  I  was  willing 
to  believe  him  sincere,  that  he  made  no 
charges  which  he  himself  did  not  believe ; 
but  these  charges  were  destitute  of  truth. 

The  grounds  of  his  opinion  were. falla- 
cious ;  and  I  desired  an  opportunity  of  de- 
tecting their  fallacy.  I  tntreatcd  him  to 
be  explicit,  and  to  give  roe  a  detail  of  what 
he  had  heard,  and  what  he  had  seem 


At  these  words,  my  companion's  counte* 
nance  grew  darker.  He  appeared  to  be 
struggling  with  his  rage.  He  opened  his 
lips  to  speak,  but  his  aecents  died  away 
ere  they  were  formed.  This  conflict  lasted 
for  some  minutes,  but  his  fortitude  was 
finally  successful.     He  spoke  as  follows : 

"  I  would  fain  put  an  end  to  this  hateful 
scene :  what  I  shall  say,  will  be  breath  idly 
and  unprofitably  consumed.  The  clearest 
narrative  will  add  nothing  to  your  present 
knowledge.  You  are  acquainted  with  the 
grounds  of  my  opinion,  and  yet  you  avow 
yourself  innocent :  Why  then  should  I  re- 
hearse these  grounds  ?  You  are  apprized 
of  the  character  of  Carwin:  Why  then 
should  I  enumerate  the  discoveries  which 
I  have  made  respecting  him  ?  Yet,  since 
it  is  your  request :  since,  considering  the 
limitedness  of  human  faculties,  some  error 
may. possibly  lurk  in  those  appearances 
which  I  have  witnessed,  I  will  briefly  re- 
late what  I  know. 

"  Need  I  dwell  upon  the  impressions 
whtcjr  your  conversation  and  deportment 
originally  made  upon  me  ?  We  parted  in 
childhood  ;  but  our  intercourse,  by  letter, 
was  copions  and  uninterrupted.  How 
fondly  did  I  anticipate  a  meeting  with  one 
whom  her  letters  had  previously  taught  me 
to  consider  as  the  first  of  women,  and  how 
fully  realized  were  the  expectations  that  I 
had  formed ! 

"  Here,  said  I,  is  a  being,  after  whom 
sages  may  model  their  transcendent,  intel- 
ligence, and  painters,  their  ideal  beauty. 
Here  is  exemplified,  that  union  between 
intellect  and  form,  which  has  hitherto  ex- 
isted only  in  the  conceptions  of  the'  poet. 
I  have  watched  your  eyes ;  my  attention 
has '  hung  upon  your  lips.  I  have  ques- 
tioned whether  the  enchantments  of  your 
voice  were  more  conspicuous  in  the  intri- 
cacies of  melody,  or  the  emphasis  of  rheto- 
ric. I  have  marked  the  transitions  of  your 
discourse,  the  felicities  of  your  expression, 
your  refined  argumentation,  and  glowing 
imagery;  and  been  forced  to  acknowledge, 
that  all  delights  were  meager  and  con- 
temptible, compared  with  those  connected 
with  the  audience  and  sight  of  you. ,  1  have 
contemplated  your  principles,  ado-  been 
astonished  at  the  solidity  of  their  founda- 


tion, and  the  perfection  of  their  structure. 
I  have  traced  you  to  your  home.  I  have 
viewed  you  in  relation  to  your  servants,  tc* 
your  family,  to  your  neighbours,  and  to  the 
world.  I  have  seen  by  what  skilful  ar- 
rangements you  facilitate  the  performance 
of  the  most  arduous  and  complicated  du- 
ties; what  daily  accessions  of  strength4 
your  judicious  discipline  bestowed  upon 
your  memory ;  what  correctness  and  abun- 
dance of  knowledge  was  daily  experienced 
by  your  unwearied  application  to  books, 
and  to  writing.  If  she  that  possesses  so 
much  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  will  go  on 
accumulating  her  stores,  what,  said  I,  is 
the  picture  she  will  display  at  a  mature 
age? 

u  You  know  not  the  accuracy  of  my 
observation.  I  was  desirous  that  others 
should  profit  by  an  example  so  rare.  I 
therefore  noted  down,  in  writing,  every  par* 
ticular  of  your  conduct.  I  was  anxious  to 
benefit  by  an  opportunity  so  seldom  afford- 
ed us.  I  laboured  not  4o«mit  the  slightest 
sJmuIo>  or  toe-most  petty  line  in  your  por- 
trait. Here  there  was  no  other  task  in- 
cumbent on  me  but  to  copy ;  there  was  no 
need  to  exaggerate  or  overlook,  in  order  to 
produce  a  more  unexceptionable  pattern. 
Here  was  a  combination  of  harmonies  and 
graces,  incapable  of  diminution  or  access 
sion,  without  injury  to  its  completeness. 

"  I  found  no  end,  and  no  bounds  to  my 
task.  No  display  of  a  scene  like  this  could 
be  chargeable  with  redundancy  or  super- 
fluity. Even  the  colour  of  a  shoe,  the  knot 
of  a  ribband,  or  your  attitude  in  plucking 
a  rose,  were  of  moment  to  be  recorded. — 
Even  the  an-angements  of  your  breakfast- 
table  and  ydur  toilet,  have  been  amply  dis- 
played. 

"  I  know  that  mankind  are  more  easily 
enticed  to  virtue  by  example,  than  precept* 
I  know  that  the  absoluteness  of  a  model, 
when  supplied  by  iovention,  diminishes  its 
salutary  influence,  since  it  is  useless,  We 
think,  to  strive  after  that  which  we  know 
to  be  beyond  our  reach.  But  the  picture 
which  I  drew  was  not  a  phantom ;  as  a 
model,  it  was  devoid  of  imperfection;  and 
to  aspire  to  that  height  which  had  been 
really  attained,  was  by  no  means  unrea- 
sonable.   1  had  another!  and  more  inter- 
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esting  object  in  view.  One  existed  who 
claimed  all  my  tenderness.  Here,  in  all 
its  parts,  was  a  model  worthy  of  assiduous 
study,  and  indefatigable  imitation.  I  call- 
ed upon  her,  as  she  wished  to  secure  and 
enhance  my  esteem,  to  mould  her  thoughts, 
her  words,  her  countenance,  her  actions, 
by  this  pattern. 

"  The  task  was  exuberant  of  pleasure, 
and  I  was  deeply  engaged  in  it,  when  an 
imp  of  mischief  was  let  loose  in  the  form 
of  Carwin.  I  admired  his  powers  and  ac- 
complishments. I  did  not  wonder  that 
they  were  admired  by  you.  On  the  recti- 
tude of  your  judgment,  however,  I  relied 
to  keep  this  admiration  within  discreet  and 
scrupulous  bounds.  I  assured  myself,  that 
the  strangeness  of  his  deportment,  and  the 
obscurity  of  his  life,  would  teach  you  cau- 
tion. Of  all  errors,  my  knowledge  of  your 
character  informed  me  that  this  was  least 
likely  to  befall  you. 

"  You  were  powerfully  affected  by  his 
first  appearance ;  you  were  bewitched  by 
his  countenance  and  bis  tones ;  your  de- 
scription was  ardent  and  pathetic ;  I  lis- 
tened to  you  with  some  emotions  of  sur- 
prise. The  portrait  you  drew  in  his  ab- 
sence, and  the  intensity  with  which  you 
mused  upon  it,  were  new  and  ones  pec  ted 
incidents.  They  bespoke  a  sensibility 
somewhat  too  vivid ;  but  from  which,  while 
subjected  to  the  guidance  of  an  understand- 
ing like  yours,  there  was  nothing  to  dread. 

"  A  more  direct  intercourse  took  place 
between  you.  I  need  not  apologise  for  the 
solicitude  which  I  entertained  for  your 
safety.  He  that  gifted  me  with  perception 
of  excellence,  compelled  me  to  love  it.  In 
the  midst  of  danger  and  pain,  my  contem- 
plations have  ever  been  cheered  by  your 
image.  Every  object  in  competition  with 
you,  was  worthless  and  trivial.  No  price 
was  too  great  by  which  your  safety  could 
be  purchased.  For  that  end,  the  sacrifice 
of  ease,  of  health,  and  even  of  life,  would 
cheerfully  have  been  made  by  me.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  I  scrutinized  the  senti- 
ments and  deportment  of  this  man  with 
ceaseless  vigilance;  that  I  watched  your 
words  and  your  looks,  when  he  was  pre- 
sent; and  that  I  extracted  cause  for  the 
deepest  inquietudes,  from  every  token 
which  you  gave  of  having  put  vour  happi- 
ness into  this  man's  keeping  ? 

"  I  was  cautious  in  deciding.  I  recalled 
the  various  conversations  in  which  the  to- 
pics of  love  and  marriage  had.  been  dis- 


cussed. As  a  woman,  young,  beautiful, 
and  independent,  it  hehoved  you  to  have 
fortified  your  mind  with  just  principles  on 
this  subject.  Your  principles  were  emi- 
nently just.  Had  not  their  rectitude  and 
their  firmness  been  attested  by  your  treat- 
ment of  that  specious  seducer,  Dashwood  ? 
These  principles,  I  was  prone  to  oelieve, 
exempted  you  from  danger  in  this  new  state 
of  things.  I  was  not  the  last  to  pay  my 
homage  to  the  unrivalled  capacity,  insinua- 
tion, and  eloquence  of  this  man.  I  have 
disguised,  but  could  never  stifle  the  con- 
viction, that  bis  eyes  and  voice  had  a  witch- 
craft in  them,  which  rendered  him  truly 
formidable :  but  I  reflected  on  the  ambi- 
guous expression  of  his  countenance— an 
ambiguity  which  you  were  the  first  to  re- 
mark; on  the  cloud  which  obscured  his 
character ;  and  on  the  suspicious  nature  of 
that  concealment  which  be  studied;  and 
concluded  you  to  be  safe.  I  denied  the 
obvious  construction  to  appearances, 
referred  your  conduct  to  some  principle 
which  had  not  been  hitherto  disclosed,  but 
which  was  reconcileable  with  those  already 
known. 

"  I  was  not  suffered  to  remain  long  in 
this  suspense.  One  evening,  you  may 
recollect,  I  came  to  your  piouse,  where  it 
was  my  purpose,  as  usual,  to  lodge,  some- 
what earlier  than  ordinary.  I  spied  a  light 
in  your  chamber,  as  I  approached  from 
the  outside,  and  on  inquiring  of  Judith,  was 
informed  that  you  were  writing.  As  your 
kinsman  and  friend,  and  fellow-lodger,  I 
thought  I  had  a  right  to  be  familiar.  You 
were  in  your  chamber;  bat  your  employ- 
ment, and  the  time  were  such  as  to  make 
it  oo  infraction  of  decorum  to  follow  you 
thither.  The  spirit  of  mischievous  gayety 
possessed  me.  I  proceeded  on  tiptoe. — 
You  did  not  perceive  my  entrance ;  and  I 
advanced  softly  till  I  was  able  to  overlook 
your  shoulder. 

"  I  had  gone  thus  far  in  error,  and  bad 
no  power  to  recede.  How  cautiously  should 
we  guard  against  the  first  inroads  of  tempta- 
tion! I  knew  that  to  pry  into  your  papers  was 
criminal ;  but  I  reflected  that  no  sentiment 
of  yours  was  of  a  nature  which  made  it 
your  interest  to  conceal  it.  You  wrote 
much  more  than  you  permitted  your  friends 
to  peruse.  My  curiosity  was  strong,  and  1 
had  only  to  throw  a  glance  upon  the  paper, 
to  secure  its  gratification.  I  should  never 
have  deliberately  committed  an  act  like 
this.    The  slightest  obstacle  would  have 


repelled  me;  but  my  eye  glanced  almost 
spontaneously  upon  the  paper*  I  caught 
only  parts  of  sentences ;  but  my  eyes  com- 
prehended more  at  a  glance,  because  the 
characters  were  short  hand.  I  lighted  on 
the  words  summer-house,  midnight,  and 
made  out  a  passage  which  spoke  of  the  pro- 
priety and  of  the  effects  to  be  expected  from 
another  interview.  All  this  passed  in  less 
than  a  moment.  I  then  checked  myself, 
and  made  myself  known  to  you,  by  a  tap 
upon  your  shoulder. 

"  I  could  pardon  and  account  for  some 
trifling  alarm;  but  your  trepidation  and 
blushes  were  excessive.  You  hurried  the 
paper  out  of  sight,  and  seemed  too  anxious 
to  discover  whether  I  knew  the  contents  to 
allow  yourself  to  make  any  inquiries.  I 
wondered  at  these  appearances  of  conster- 
nation, but  did  not  reason  on  them  until  I 
had  retired.  When  alone,  these  incidents 
suggested  themselves  to  my  reflections 
anew. 

u  To  what  scene,  or  what  interview,  I 
asked,  did  you  allude?  Your  disappear- 
ance on  a  former  evening ;  my  tracing  you 
to  the  recess  in  the  bank ;  yoor  silence  on 
my  first  and  second  call ;  your  vague  an- 
swers and  invincible  embarrassment ;  when 
you,  at  length,  mscended  the  bill,  f  recoU 
leeted  with  new  surprise.  Could  this  be 
the  summer-house  alluded  to  ?  A  certain 
timidity  and  consciousness  had  generally 
attended  you,  when  this  incident,  and  this 
recess,  had  been  the  subjects  of  conversa- 
tion. Nay,  I  imagined  that  the  last  time 
that'adventure  was  mentioned,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  presence  of  Carwin,  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  latter  betrayed  some  emo- 
tion. Could  the  interview  have  been  with 
him? 

"  This  was  an  idea  calculated  to  rouse 
every  faculty  to  contemplation.  An  inter- 
view at  that  hour,  in  this  darksome  retreat, 
with  a  man  of  this  mysterious  but  formida- 
ble character ;  a  Clandestine  interview,  and 
one  which  you  afterwards  endeavoured, 
with  so  much  solicitude,  to  conceal !  It 
was  a  fearful  and  portentous  occurrence. 
I  could  not  measure  his  power,  or  fathom 
his  designs.  Had  he  rifled  from  you  the 
secret  of  your  love,  and  reconciled  you  to 
concealment  and  nocturnal  meetings?  I 
scarcely  ever  spent  a  night  of  more  inquie- 
tude. 

"  I  knew  not  how  to  act.  The  ascer- 
tainment of  this  man's  character  and  views 
seemed  to  be,  in  the  first  place,  necessary. 
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Had  he  openly  preferred  hit  suit  to  you, 
we  should  have  been  impowered  to  make 
direct  inquiries ;  but  since  he  had  chosen 
this  obscure  path,  it  seemed  reasonable  to 
infer  that  his  character  was  exceptionable. 
It,  at  least,  subjected  us  to  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  other  means  of  information 
Yet  the  improbability  that  you  should  com- 
mit a  deed  of  such  rashness,  made  me  re- 
flect anew  upon  the  insufficiency  of  those 
grounds  on  which  my  suspicions  had  been 
built,  and  almost  to  condemn  myself  for 
harbouring  them. 

"  Though  it  was  mere  conjecture  that 
the  interview  spoken  of  had  taken  place 
with  Carwin,  yet  two  ideas  occurred  to 
involve  me  in  the  most  painful  doubts. — 
This  man's  reasonings  might  be  so  spe- 
cious, and  his  artifices  so  profound,  that, 
aided  by  the  passion  which  you  had  con- 
ceived for  him,  he  had  finally  succeeded ; 
or  his  situation  might  be  such  as  to  justify 
the  secrecy  which  you  maintained.  In 
neither  case  did  my  wildest  reveries  sug- 
gest to  me,  that  your  honour  had  been  for- 
feited. 

"  I  could  not  talk  with  yon  on  this  sub- 
ject. If  the  imputation  was  false,  its  atro- 
ciousness  would  have  justly  drawn  upon 
nte  your  resentment,  and  I  must  tiave  ex- 
plained by  what  facts  it  had  been  suggest- 
ed. If  it  were  true,  no  benefit  would  fol- 
low from  the  mention  of  it.  You  had 
chosen  to  conceal  it  for  some  reasons,  and 
whether  these  reasons  were  true  or  false,  it 
was  proper  to  discover  and  remove  them 
in  the  first  place.  Finally,  I  acquiesced  in 
the  least  painful  supposition,  trammelled 
as  it  was  with  perplexities,  that  Carwin 
was  upright,  and  that,  if  the  reasons  of  your 
silence  were  known,  they  would  be  found 
to  be  just. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  PERSON. 

"  Sparkled}  was  exhaled,  and  went  to  Heaven." 

Those  who  have  read  the  Life  of  Henry 
Kirk  White  with  interest,  will  be  enabled 
to  renew  the  pensive  pleasure  produced  by 
Jus  history,  by  reading  the  subjoined  arti- 
cle from  the  review  of  a  small  volume,  en- 
titled, "  Life  and  Letters,  &c.  of  the  late 
William  Person."  The  feeling  of  melan- 
choly regret,  though  strongly  excited,  is»,  as 
it  were,  sweetened  and  consoled  by  the 
encouraging  and  instructive  facts,  which 


this  affecting  narrative  and  beautiful  exhi- 
bition of  character  disclose  ?-^fcst,  in  the 
pence  and  genuine  happiness  tablet  are 
here  proved  to  attend  the  intellect  that  as- 
pires after  just  and  elevated  objects,  and 
the  heart  that  is  purified  from  the  love  of 
vulgar  pleasures;  and  next,  by  the  evi- 
dence it  affords,  of  the  aids  and  rewards 
held  out  by  the  generous  and  liberal  insti- 
tutions of  our  country,  to  the  sincere  vota- 
ries of  learning,  science,  and  virtue. 

"  There  is  something  of  a  romantic  and 
mysterious  interest  blended  with  the  histo- 
ry of  this  extraordinary  youth,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  been  one  of  those 
who,  by  the  fault  of  their  parents,  come 
lawlessly  into  life.  It  too  often  happens 
that  the  innocent  offspring,  in  such  a  case, 
is  made  to  bear  the  evil  and  disgrace,  while 
the  guilty  parties  remain  concealed,  and  as 
the  writer  of  this  memoir  well  remarks, '  to 
avoid  disgrace  and  degradation,  do  what 
renders  them  worthy  of  a  punishment  still 
more  severe.'  Person,  it  seems,  was  de- 
serted by  both  his  parents,  and  never  ac- 
knowledged by  either.  He  was  born  in 
December,  1793 — and  in  the  October  fol- 
lowing, was  placed  in  a  respectable  family 
in  Andover.  Four  or  five  years  afterwards 
he  was  put  to  school  under  a  private  teach- 
er, in  that  place,  with  whom  he  made  ra- 
pid progress  in  the  studies  proper  to  that 
age.  He  was  anxious,  as  it  was  natural 
he  should  be,  to  know  the  names  and  abode 
of  his  parents ;  but  his  inquiries  were  evad- 
ed, and  he  was  left  in  that  state  of  sus- 
pense, the  painfulness  of  which,  to  a  sus- 
ceptible mind,  may  well  be  imagined.  To 
be  an  orphan  is  misery  enough.  But  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  authors  of  our  being,  to  be 
uncertain  whether  they  are  among  the  dead 
or  the  living,  near  us  and  Often  seen  and 
conversed  with,  or  far  off  and  studiously 
shunuing  our  sight,  to  feel  alive  and  uncon- 
nected amidst  the  mighty  throng  of  men; 
and  to  have  no  object  whereon  filial  ten- 
derness may  expend  itself;  this  must  in- 
deed bring  keen  anguish  to  the  soul  of  him, 
who  is  thus  painfully  distinguished.  Per- 
son, while  yet  a  pupil  at  Phillips  Acade- 
my, in  one  of  those  melancholy  hours,  of 
which  we  may  well  suppose  there  were 
many  in  a  life  like  his,  thus  describes  his 
grief,  in  reply  to  the  supposed  inquiry  of  a 
compassionate  stranger : 

11  StraQ^er,  why  that  face  of  grief  ? 

Why  those  tears,  that  ask  relief? 

Is  thy  heart  by  anguish  torn  ? 

Art  thou  left  alone  to  mourn  ?— 


Kind  inquirer)  I  would  tell  thee 

AH  the  woes,  which  have  befel  me, 

But  the  tale  would  tend  to  weary ; 

Thou  bast  told  it  in  thy  query. 

Thus  briefly  let  ay  griefs  be  known— 

In  the  world  Fin  left  alone ; 

No  kind  father  to  protect  me, 

No  fond  mother  to  direct  me, 

Sister,  brother,  all  denied  me ; 

Can  aught  of  deeper  wo  betide  me  ?M— p.  12. 

"  In  the  following  anecdote  we  have 
another  proof  that  the  want  of  the  paren- 
tal relation  was  ever  painfully  present  to 
bis  mind,  or  that  at  least  the  slightest  cir- 
cumstance could  bring  it  to  his  recollec- 
tion. 

"  Soon  after  his  removal  to  Providence)  at  which 
time  it  will  be  recollected  he  was  about  eight  years 
old,  he  walked  by  the  side  of  a  gentleman  into  a 
neighbouring  church-yard.  While  they  were  looking 
at  the  grave-stones  and  epitaphs,  he  said  to  bis  com* 
panion,  *  If  I  were  to  die,  who  would  there  be  to  erect 
a  monument  to  my  memory — and  if  they  did,  what 
would  they  pot  upon  it?1  He  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  added,  *  William  Person,  the  son  of— nobody.' " 
—p.  41 

"  But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  he  was 
so  ungrateful  as  to  cherish  these  dark  and 
gloomy  feelings.  His  prevailing  disposi- 
tion was  cheerfulness.  His  virtues  gained 
him  many  friends,  whose  kindness  seems 
to  have  touched  his  very  soul.  On  every 
occasion,  when  his  path  was  thus  bright- 
ened by  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  his  heart 
burst  forth  in  tharifcfulness,  first  to  that 
God,  of  whose  constant  providence  he  had 
a  strong  and  animating  conviction,  and 
then  to  the  friends  whose  benevolence  made 
them  the  instruments  of  God's  mercy. — 
We  cannot  forbear  here,  though  somewhat 
in  anticipation  of  the  narrative,  to  intro- 
duce an  affecting  incident  in  his  college  life, 
alike  honourable  to  his  class-mates  and  to 
himself.  He  had  returned  to  Cambridge, 
after  being  employed  during  the  winter  va- 
cation as  a  schoolmaster,  in  a  state  of  such 
embarrassment  as  to  make  it  necessary  that 
he  should  leave  college,  and  '  abandon  the 
pursuits  and  hopes,  which  he  had  followed" 
thus  far  with  the  most  flattering  success/ 
His  feelings  at  this  trying  moment,  and  the 
unexpected  relief  afforded  by  the  generosity 
of  his  fellow-students,  may  best  be  describ- 
ed in  his  own  words.  We  quote  from  a 
letter  to  a  friend  in  Providence. 

"  All  my  flattering  prospects  vanished  in  an  in- 
stant ;  I  saw  myself  sinking  under  the  wretchedness 
of  poverty  and  disappointed  emulation.'——'  Still  I 
did  not  murmur,  nor  cast  one  reflection  against  the 
hand  that  oppressed  me.  Divine  Providence  saw  fit 
that  thus  it  should  be,  and  I  submitted,  conscious  that 
the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  would  do  right ;  and  though 
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I  saw  no  other  way  but  to  abandon  the  course  I  had 
hitherto  so  successfully  pursued,  yet  I  did  not  distrust 
bis  grace.  I  expressed  my  feelings  to  no  one,  but  my 
countenance  sufficiently  indicated  my  unhappiness. 

"  One  evening)  after  supper,  I  came  into  my  room 
as  usual,  and  found  several  of  my  classmates  assem- 
bled there  with  my  chum.  I  sat  down  with  them,  and 
we  all  joined  conversation.  After  some  time  spent  in 
social  freedom,  they  all  retired  together,  and  left  me 
alone.  This,  as  you  will  see  directly,  was  done  de- 
signedly. I  drew  up  the  table,  on  which  our  books 
were  laid,  near  to  the  fire,  and  leaning  my  head  upon 
my  hand,  sat  ruminating  on  my  unhappy  situation,  till 
the  college  clock  summoned  me  to  study.  My  neit 
lesson  was  in  Livy.  I  found  my  book  laid,  as  if  in- 
advertently, under  some  larger  ones  Upon  opening 
to  the  spot  where  my  lesson  began,  I  discovered  a  let- 
ter, sealed  and  directed  to  me.  At  first  sight  I  thought 
it  might  contain  some  difficult  question  in  Algebra, 
some  enigma,  or  poetical  pun,  which  are  frequently 
left  about  to  try  our  ingenuity  in  answering  them  : 
but  judge  my  feelings  when,  on  opening  it,  I  found  it 
contained  a  one  hundred  dollar  bill  on  the  State  Bank, 
Boston,  and  these  lines:— 

«  «  Mr.  W.  Pbrsok— DsAn  Sir, 

'* '  Permit  a  number  of  your  friends  to  present 
you  the  inclosed,  as  a  small  proof  that  brilliancy  of 
talent,  (which  alone  sometimes  generates  envy,)  when 
united  to  amiability  of  disposition,  invariably  gams 
esteem.'  " 

*  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  successive  emo- 
tions of  surprise,  gratitude,  and  joy,  which  this  splen- 
did and  unexpected  favour  occasioned :  It  chased 
away  my  despondence  and  restored  my  usual  viva- 
city, and  in  the  fulness  of  my  heart,  I  poured  out  the 
purest  effusions  of  gratitude  to  that  Almighty  power, 
whose  providence  has  always  been  my  safeguard  and 
support,  and  who  brought  me  into  those  trying  cir- 
cumstances that  he  might  make  a  more  illustrious  dis- 
play of  his  goodness  and  beneficence  toward  me.— 
How  true  it  is  that  '  the  Lord  will  not  forsake  those 
who  put  their  trust  in  him!'  Here  is  an  ample  supply 
tor  all  my  present  necessities,  and  as  for  the  future, 
they  are  yet  unknown. 

"  Upon  inquiry,  I  learned  that  a  number  of  my 
wealthy  class-mates,  having  become  acquainted  whh 
toy  circumstances,  my  recent  disappointment,  and  my 
necessity  of  leaving  college  in  consequence,  kindly 
contributed  from  their  abundance,  to  furnish  me  with 
the  menus  of  continuing  here.  A  young  man  by  the 
name  of  R**»,  from  Charleston,  S.  C.  whose  supe- 
riority of  talent  justly  gives  him  the  first  rank  in  our 
class,  was  the  principal  agent  in  procuring  ibis  donation, 
and  by  bis  means  it  mas  conveyed  to  me  in  the  manner 
before  described.  To  him,  therefore,  as  the  represen- 
tative for  himself  and  fellow-donors,  I  immediately 
addressed  a  billet,  containing  the  '  simple  expression 
of  my  gratitude,  as  a  sincere,  though  inadequate  re- 
turn for  their  distinguished  liberality:  rendered  still 
more  acceptable  by  the  disinterestedness  and  delicate 
regard  to  personal  feeling  displayed  in  its  applica- 
tion,' together  whh  such  encomiums  and  remarks  as 
justice  required,  and  my  feelings  at  that  time  dictated. 
This  was  answered  in  terms  the  most  friendly  and  flat- 
tering. I  have  been  thus  explicit,  that  you  might 
nave  some  idea  of  my  present  circumstauces,  as  they 
are,  and  that  you  might  rejoice  with  me  in  my  pros- 
ferity."— pp.  33—37. 

"  We  are  now  to  state  very  succinctly 
by  what  course  of  events  Person  became  a 
member  of  Harvard  University.  In  1 801 , 
he  was  taken  from  Andover  by  two  gen- 


tlemen, one  of  whom  he  did  not  see  after 
reaching  Boston,  and  the  other  he  accom- 
panied to  Providence,  and  became  a  resi- 
dent in  his  family,  as  an  apprentice  for 
learning  the  tanner's  trade.  When  he  left 
Audover,  he  was  told  that  hethould  return 
in  a  fortnight.  This  piece  of  deception 
was  probably  thought  necessary,  on  account 
of  his  strong  attachment  to  the  family  in 
which  be  resided j  an  attachment,  which 
seems  hardly  to  have  lessened  in  the  long 
interval  which  elapsed  before  his  return. 
In  a  record  made  after  that  event,  he  de- 
scribes this  journey  in  a  manner,  which 
shows  how  deeply  every  circumstance  had 
been  imprinted  on  his  mind.  The  piece  is 
too  long  to  quote,  but  in  the  conclusion  he 
thus  speaks  of  his  past  occupations,  and  the 
prospects,  which  were  then  opening  upon 
hinu  . 

"  At  six  o'clock,  P.  M.  I  arrived  at  Providence.— 
To  this  succeeded  a  tedious,  long,  and  unremitted  ap- 
prenticeship;  and  the  promised  fortnight  was  pro- 
tracted to  thirteen  years !  But  I  dwelt  in  the  bosom 
of  a  worthy  family,  and  am  cheered  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  served  my  master  faithfully ;  and  am 
blessed  with  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  I  am 
beloved  by  his  family ;  and  possessed  with  a  strong 
hope  of  yet  enjoying  the  accomplishment  of  my  wish- 
es ;  of  being  agreeable  to  myself,  and  useful  to  my 
country,  and  to  crown  tilt  I  am  restored  to  Ando- 
ver!'*—- p.  9.  .    . 

"  We  are  told,  that  during  his  residence 
at  Providence,  '  his  fidelity  and  diligence 
in  business  were  most  exemplary ;  that  his 
moral  character  was  untainted;  his  man- 
ners and  conversation  singularly  amiable 
and  attractive.'  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
there  found  a  home,  and  to  have  been  cor- 
dially adopted  into  a  family  circle,  where 
a  kindness,  almost  parental,  made  him  for- 
get awhile  his  loneliness.  In  his  letters 
from  Andover  and  Cambridge,  he  always 
speaks  in  terms  of  the  warmest*  affection 
and  gratitude  of  his  friends  at  Bloomsgrove, 
the  name  given  to  his  residence  at  Provi- 
dence. 

"  Bloomsgrove,  Providence,  names  which  never 
occur  to  me,  without  calling  up  the  most  agreeable 
sensations— scenes  of  childhood  and  of  youth,  where 
I  have  passed  so  many  happy  hours;  where  I  have 
lived  so  long,  and  loved  so  sincerely— abodes  too,  of 
those  friends,  to  whom,  if  to  any,  I  look  for  continued 
affection— for  continued  parental  fondness  and  solici- 
tude, and  with  whom  I  yet  bone  often  to  mingle  in  the 
social  circle— places  and  friends  endeared  to  me  by 
such  ties,  can  I  ever  forget  ?" — p.  127. 

"  And  again,  March  17,  18 17. 

"  Every  thing  that  concerns  or  comes  from  Blooms- 
grove, cannot  fail  to  excite  my  tenderest  interest.— 
.Never  does  my  heart  glow  with  such  warm  affection, 
and  tender  sensibility,  as  when  moved  by  reflecting 


on  this  beloved,  and  to  me,  endeared  epot  Tis  then 
all  the  sympathies  of  my  soul  expand,  and  in  one  fond 
embrace,  encircle  all  its  dear  inhabitants,  its  friends, 
its  cares,  its  pleasures,  and  its  sorrows.  And  such  re- 
flection is  always  produced  by  the  perusal  of  your 
letters ;  and  while  tracing  in  these  the  successive  de- 
monstrations of  your  affection  and  solicitude,  I  feel 
the  nearest  approximation  to  the  pleasures  of  consan- 
guinity, and  almost  forget  that  I  am  an  orphan."— 
pp.  31,  3S. 

"  His  ardour  for  study  never  abated. — 
His  evenings,  during  his  apprenticeship, 
'  were  as  faithfully  devoted  to  his  own  im- 
provement, as  his  hours  of  daylight  were 
to  the  duties  of  his  employment.9  An  in- 
clination so  strong  and  decided  was  not  to 
be  overcome.  By  agreement,  he  was  re- 
leased from  his  apprenticeship  one  year 
sooner  than  usual.  He  then  returned  to 
Andover.  The  whole  of  this  transaction 
is  well  described  by  himself,  but  we  can 
only  allow  ourselves  to  transcribe  wbat  re- 
lates to  his  feelings  on  revisiting  the  scenes 
of  his  earliest  childhood. 

"  I  had  an  additional  motive  in  visiting  this  place. 
[Andover.]  It  was  here  I  first  learned  that  I  was 
mortal.  It  was  here  I  passed  my  infantile  years.— 
Here  were  spent  my  happiest  hours  of  childish  gai- 
ety. Those  blissful  seasons  were  engrossed  by  salutary 
study  and  playful  diversions  with  my  fellow  school- 
mates. Unconscious  of  the  future,  I  rambled,  laugh- 
ed, and  sung,  nor  knew  of  evil.  Ever  grateful  will 
be  the  recollection  of  these  youthful  scenes — ever  dear 
to  me  mis.  favoured  villa,  and  dearer  still  i1s  worthy 
inhabitants.  Indescribable  were  my  feelings  at  again 
beholding  them.  My  sensations  were  not  unlike  those 
of  an  exile  restored  to  his  native  country,  after  long 
and  many  years  of  sorrow  and  despondency !  Thir- 
teen years  had  done  but  little  to  obliterate  the  inci- 
dents of  childhood  or  their  connexions ;  and  the  form- 
er  involuntarily  revived  in  my  memory  to  assist  ia 
identifying  the  latter.  With  inexpressible  pleasure 
did  I  recognize  the  humble  mansion  where,  for  the 
first  seven  years  of  my  life,  I  found  a  home.  Its  ve- 
nerable inmates,  with  the  exception  of  one,  were  still 
living.  By  them  I  was  cordially  received,  and  made 
paternally  welcome."— p.  SO. 

"  He  remained  at  Andover,  enjoying 
the  benefit  of  the  liberal  provision  made  in 
Phillips  Academy,  for  the  support  of  cha- 
rity scholars,  till  he  was  prepared  for  Har- 
vard University,  where  he  was  admitted  in 
August,  1816.  He  soon  acquired  great 
reputation  as  a  scholar,  and  applied  him- 

|  self  to  study,  with  a  diligence  too  great  for 
his  constitution.     At  the  close  of  his  fresh- 

]  man  year,  (July  27,  1817)  be  thus  writes 
to  his  friends,  at  Providence. 

"  One  year  of  my  college  life  has  almost  passed, 
and  yet  1  hardly  feel  wonted  to  the  spot. .  I  caiwcarcely 
realize  that  I  am  a  Cambridge  student,  flow  swift 
is  the  flight  of  time !  Indeed,  at  every  successive  pe- 
riod g(  my  reflection  upon  it,  the  most  striking  pecu- 
liarity 1  know  of  it  is,  its  greater  apparent  rapidity. 
Infancy  and  childhood  have  flitted  away  like  meteors 
of  the  night,  and  the  golden  hours  of  youth,  which 
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constitute  the  most  important  and  interesting-  scene  of 
JiTc,  are  swiftly  passing  to  their  exit !  Old  age  will 
soon  succeed,  and  then  life's  little  drama  close  for 
ever!  The  period  of  our  existence  is  well  compared 
to  '  a  span,'  *  the  dream  of  a  night,'  '  a  shadow/  *  a 
vapour  which  appeareth  for  a  moment)  and  then  va- 
nished* away. '  Twenty-three  years  of  the  little  space 
allotted  mc,  are  already. numbered  and  finished  The 
last  three  or  four  of  these)  the  interval  between  this 
and  the  time  I  lived  with  you,  have  been  so  rapid  in 
their  transit,  that  it- seems  scarcely  possible  they  could 
form  such  a  portion  of  my  life.  The  scenes  and  cir- 
cumstances of  my  apprenticeship  are  as  fresh  in  my 
memory,  as  if  they  occurred  but  yesterday,  and  the 
forms  and  feature*  of  my  friends  and  associate*  at 
that  period,  I  trace  wi}h  almost  visible  exactness. — 
Circumstances  which  have  intervened,  though  of  later 
date,  are  still  less  prominent  in  my  recollection.  With 
seeming  surprise,  therefore,  I  ask  myself  the  question, 
'  Am  I,  who  was  so  recently  an  illiterate  mechanic, 
already  the  subject  of  three  years'  continued  study  ? 
Have  I  advanced  so  far  as  to  be  a  Cambridge  stu- 
dent ?'  Surely  not  the  time,  bul  the  change  of  place 
and  employment,  only  give  reality  to  the  fret,"— pp. 
133, 154. 

"  The  spring  vacation  of  1818,  he  em- 
ployed in  studying  chymistry.     The  be- 
ginning of  the  term  found  him  in  a  very 
low  state  of  health,  and  be  reluctantly  ob- 
tained leave  of  absence.     He  went  to  An- 
dover,  in  the  hope  that  a  short  residence 
there  would  restore  him.     *  But/  says  his 
biographer, '  it  was  now  too  late ;  and  no  me- 
dicine, nor  change  of  place,  could  Restore  a 
frame  worn  out  by  intense  study,  and  bas*j 
tened  in  its  decay  by  the  agonies  of  an  as- 
piring mind,  struggling  under  the  pressure 
of  poverty.'     Sick  and  feeble  as  he  was, 
however,  he  now  resolved  to  make  one  last 
effort  for  satisfying  the  impatient  desire, 
which  he  had  ever  felt,  to  know  his  pa- 
rents, and  the  story  of  his  birth.      His 
maintenance,  until  the  time  of  his  appren- 
ticeship, had  been  paid  for  by  a  gentleman 
residing  at  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles, 
who  professed  himself  to  be  acting  as  the 
friend  of  his  father.     Repeated,  but  unsuc- 
cessful applications  had  been  made  to  this 
gentleman,  by  Person,  and  by  his  friends, 
at  his  request,  for  the  information  which  he 
so  anxiously  desired.     He  now  resolved  to 
urge  his  request  in  person,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose he  undertook,  and  accomplished  a 
journey  into  New-Hampshire.     The  inter- 
view was  granted,  and  upon  his  pressing 
his  inquiries  in  the  most  determined  man- 
ner, declaring  that  he  would  not  go  till  lie 
was  satisfied,  he  was  told  the  name  of  his 
mother,  *  which  he  is  not  known/  says  his 
biographer,  *  to  have  disclosed :'  and  some 
particulars  of  her  person  and  history. — 
She  had  then  been  dead  about  two  years. 
He  received  no  answer  to  his  questions  re- 


specting his  father.  He  was  kindly  and 
hospitably 'entertained  by  the  gentleman 
to  whom  he  applied ;  and  not  only  libe- 
rally assisted  for  the  present,  but  dismissed 
with  a  promise  of  a  future  provision  for  his 
clothing  and  maintenance,  while  at  college. 
This  promise  was  punctually  performed, 
but  the  relief  came  too  late.  Person  sur- 
vived this  visit  but  a  few  weeks.  On  his 
return  to  Cambridge,  he  was  unable  to  per- 
form his  college  duties,  and  continued  daily 
to  decline,  though  tenderly  watched  and 
nursed,  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  till  the  1 1th 
of  October  1818,  when  he  expired.  '  His 
death  was  as  gentle  as  his  life.  No  wild 
and  tumultuous  passions  disturbed  the  holy 
calm  of  either.' " 

"  The  letters  contained  in  this  volume, 
though  comprising  a  short  period,  not  much 
enlivened  by  adventures,  can  hardly  fail  to 
give  a  lively  and  pleasing  impression  of  the 
writer's  mind.  Some  of  them  are  the  let- 
ters of  a  very  young  man,  but  of  one  re- 
markable for  maturity  of  understanding, 
and  placed  in  circumstances  which  com- 
mand our  sympathy.  We  witness  the  gra- 
dual progress  of  his  reason ;  we  see  it  ex- 
panding and  acquiring  strength.  We  see 
him  suffering  poverty  and  privation,  and 
disease, -yet  still  applying  himself  to  study, 
with  unbending  resolution.  We  seebim 
surrounded  by  the  most  discouraging  diffi- 
culties, yet  still  maintaining,  for  the  most 
part,  an  unbroken  cheerfulness.  '  At  one 
time,'  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend;  '  I 
look  forward  to  the  termination  of  my  lite- 
rary course  with  pleasant  and  hopeful  ex- 
pectation ;  at  another,  a  thousand  difficul- 
ties intrude  and  oppose  my  passage  to  the 
"  temple  of  science/'  Hope  and  perse- 
verance, however,  still  keep  uppermost; 
and,  strengthened  and  encouraged  by  the 
exercise  of  these  principles,  I  may  strug- 
gle through  the  rough  road  of  poverty 
and  trial,  and  finally  obtain  my  destined 
object.' — (p.  89.) 

"  In  a  subsequent  letter,  written  soon 
after  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he 
complains  of  the  difficulty  of  shaking  off 
boyish  habits ;  but  as  a  proof  that  he  had 
his  serious  moments,  he  adds  an  ode  to 
Contemplation,  from  which  we  select  the 
following  lines : — 

"  Show  me  the  green,  delightful  bower, 
Where  friendship  passed  the  happy  hour, 

While  pure,  its  little  realm ; 
Show  me  the  hills,  the  trees,  and  fields, 
The  plants  and  flowers  the  garden  yields, 

And  venerable  elm.. 


"  Nor  here  abate  thy  fancied  course, 
But  inward  fly  with  filial  force, 

And  search  the  loved  domain ; 
O'er  every  inmate  gently  bend, 
And  say  of  each, '  here  lives  a  friend, 

And  such  will  e'er  remain!' 

u  O  happy  thought !  O  heavenly  power ! 
That  thus  can  charm  the  only  hour, 

And  sooth  my  pensive  breast ! 
Be  thou,  Imagination,  near, 
/For  absent  joys,  do  thou  appear, 

And  hill  my  cares  to  rest !  "—pp.  92, 93. 

{t  There  are  several  poetical  pieces  in 
this  vofume,  some  of  a  light,  and  others  of 
a  graver  cast.  They  discover,  in  general,  a 
good  taste,  and  a  facility  of  expression. — 
Most  of  them  were  written  before  hie  went 
to  Cambridge.  Had  he  lived,  it  is  pro- 
bable he  would  before  long  have  ceased  to 
cultivate  this  talent ;  for  it  is  evident"  that 
he  was  not  destined  to  acquire  fame  as  a 
poet.  We  shall  insert  but  one  further  spe- 
cimen of  his  poetry.  It  is  an  ode  to  Reflec- 
tion, written  at  Providence,  May  1817." 

"  The  sun  in  the  west  is  slowly  descending, 
And  day's  lucid  visions  recede  from  our  view, 

While  night's  sable  curtain  is  gently  extending 
To  envelop  the  world  in  darkness  anew. 

How  sweet  is  it  then  to  indulge  recollection, 
To  prove  the  kind  bondage  of  memory's  chain ; 

The  present  forego,  and  in  fond  retrospection 
Live  over  the  scene*  of  our  childhood  again. 

The  sun  of  our  life,  how  bright  at  its  rising! 

Unobacured  by  a  cloud,  it  darted  its  ray  \ 
And  in  lustre,  to  youth's  ardent  hope  most  enticing, 

Portended  a  brilliant  and  peace-ruling  day ! 

How  sweet  was  our  friendship,  bow  pure  were  our 
pleasures, 

How  fond  our  attachments  in  youth's  glowing  age ! 
Untaught  to  succumb  to  adversity's  pressures, 

Or  feel  the  keen  blastings  of  envy  and  rage. 

How  Fancy's  bland  visions  conspired  to  invite  us, 
And  joy  in  prospective  perennial  held ! 

But  alas !  her  illusions  soon  ceased  to  delight  us, 
And  dark  disappointment  her  radiance  veil'd. 

Now  toat'd  on  the  billows  of  life's  troubled  ocean, 
While  hope  faintly  beams  on  each  sorrow*fraught 
wave, 
We  wait  for  that  rest  to  succeed  the  commotion, 
Which  heaven  preludes  in  the  sleep  of  the  grave ! 

pp.  186, 187. 

"  We  may  sum  up  the  history  of  Person 
in  his  owo  words, — '  a  poor  mechanic, 
wholly  destitute  of  pecuniary  means  to  as- 
sist himself,  without  parents  or  friends  to 
aid  him,'  unfavoured  by  any  efficient  pa- 
tronage, and  going  too  among  strangers, 
sought  an  educatiou  ;  succeeded  ;  has  ac- 
tually passed  its  first  stage,  and  is  commenc- 
ing its  second,  in  the  first  literary  institution 
in  the  country !  Never  let  one  despair  of 
success  in  a  similar  enterprise  hereafter  I' " 
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COUNT  DE  ROYE. 


Among  the  nobility  who  were  expelled 
from  France  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nants,  was  Count  de  Roye,  of  the  family 
of  Rochefoucald,  who  fled  to  Denmark 
with  his  wife,  a  sod,  and  two  daughters. — 
As  he  had  held  the  rank  of  a  Lieutenant- 
General  in  France,  he  was  appointed 
Grand  Marshal,  and  made  a  Knight  of  the 
order  of  the  Elephant,  by  the  King  of  Den- 
mark. He  was  thus,  at  once,  established 
on  a  respectable  footing,  at  the  Danish 
court ;  but  his  lady  was  guilty  of  a  piece  of 
indiscretion,  which  entirely  ruined  his  good 
fortune.  It  is  customary  with  the  northern 
kings  to  dine  in  company  with  their  cour- 
tiers; and  the  Count  and  Countess  de 
Roye,  with  their  family,  had  often  the  ho- 
nour of  sitting  at  the  royal  table.  One  day 
at  dinner,  the  Countess  was  so  much  struck 
at  the  oddity  of  the  Queen's  appearance, 
that,  turning  to  one  of  her  daughters,  she 
whispered,  "  Don't  you  think  her  very  like 
Madame  Pannache  ?"  Though  the  ques- 
tion was  put  in  French,  and  in  a  very  low 
voice,  the  Queen  overheard  it,  and  instant- 
ly asked  who  Madame  Pannache  was  ? — 
The  Countess  was  surprised,  and  answered 
in  great  confusion,  that  she  was  a  very 
amiable  lady  of  the  French  court.  The 
Queen,  who  had  remarked  her  embarrass- 
ment, became  uneasy  at  the  comparison, 
and  wrote  to  the  Danish  ambassador,  at 
Paris,  ordering  him  to  send  her  notice 
what  sort  of  person  Madame  Pannache 
was,  her  age,  her  situation,  and  on  what 
footing  she  lived  at  the  court  of  France ; 
adding,  that  he  had  best  be  cautious  of  his 
words,  for  she  was  resolved  not  to  be  de- 
ceived in  this  affair. 

The  ambassador  was  astonished  at  the 
question ;  and  returned  for  answer  to  the 
Queen,  that  he  could  not  imagine  how  the 
name  of  Madame  Pannache  should  have 
reached  ber  ear,  much  less  how  she  should 
be  so  seriously  desirous  of  knowing  the 
character  of  so  insignificant  a  creature. — 
"  She  is,"  said  he,  "  a  little  shrivelled 
figure,  a  pitiful  old  hag,  with  monstrous 
thick  lips,  and  fiery  red  eyes ;  a  sort  of  beg- 
gar, who  is  a  laughing-stock  to  the  whole 
court.  She  is  sometimes  invited  to  sup 
with  the  King,  with  the  Dauphin  and  Dau- 
phiness,  at  Versailles,  or  at  Paris.  The 
company  make  sport,  by  provoking  her ; 
she  falls  into  a  rage,  scolds  them  furiously ; 
and  sometimes  stumbles  on  such  reproach- 
ful expressions  and  severe  truths,  as  con- 


found her  assailants,  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  the  princes  and  princesses.  They 
cram  her  pockets  with  a  jumble  of  ragouts 
and  sweetmeats ;  one  gives  her  a  pistole — 
another,  a  rap  on  the  shoulder ;  being  so 
shortsighted  as  not  to  see  who  struck  her, 
she  vents  her  fury  on  any  body  next  her, 
or  any  one  that  comes  in  her  way.  In 
short,  she  is  the  pastime  of  the  company 
wherever  she  appears." 

At  this  answer,  the  Queen  was  so  much 
piqued  that  she  could  never  again  bear  to 
see  the  Countess  de  Roye.  She  prayed 
her  husband  to  assist  in  resenting  this  in- 
dignity. The  King  was  much  displeased 
at  seeing  two  strangers,  whom  he  had  ho- 
noured at  his  court  with  the  best  places 
and  the  highest  appointments,  ridicule  his 
Queen  in  so  cruel  and  ungrateful  a  manner. 
Many  noblemen  of  the  country,  and  the 
ministers,  jealous  of  the  influence  of  foreign- 
ers at  court,  joined  with  the  enraged  prin- 
cess ;  so  that  the  Count  de  Roye  could  no 
longer  weather  the  storm,  but. was  obliged 
to  retire.  He  and  his  family  were  for 
some  time  wanderers,  uncertain  of  their 
lot ;  till  at  last  King  James  received  them 
in  England,  aud  bestowed  on  the  Count 
the  Irish  peerage  of  Liflbrd,  which  title 
was  afterwards  assumed  by  his  son. 


ANECDOTES. 

The  following  circumstance  took  place 
during  the  battle  of  the  Sound.  It  at  least 
proves  that  no  situation,  however  danger- 
ous, can  disconcert  the  truly  brave  man,  or 
render  him  inattentive  to  those  minutiae, 
which  being  watched  by  the  enemy,  betray 
our  weakness,  or  proclaim  our  power. — 
You  must  well  remember  from  the  gaxettes 
of  that  period,  and  private  accounts,  bow 
tremendous  was  the  engagement,  and  how 
dreadful  the  slaughter.  In  the  midst  of 
these  horrors,  surrounded  by  the  dying. and 
the  dead,  the  British  admiral  ordered  an 
officer,  bearing  a  flag  of  truce,  to  go  on 
shore  with  a  note  to  the  Crown  Prince. — 
It  contained  a  proposal  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness to  acquiesce,  without  further  delay,  in 
the  propositions  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment ;  not  only  to  put  a  stop  to  the  present 
effusion  of  blood  on  both  sides,  but  to  save 
from  total  destruction  Copenhagen  and  its, 
arseuals,  which  he  would  otherwise  level 
with  the  water.  Whilst  his  Lordship  was 
writing  with  all  the  calm o ess  of  a  man  in 
his  study,  he  desired  Colonel  Stewart  to 


send  some  one  below  for  a  light,  that  he 
might  seal  his  despatch.  Colonel  Stewart 
obeyed ;  but  none  appearing  with  a  candle 
when  Lord  Nelson  had  nearly  completed 
bis  letter,  he  inquired  the  reason  of  such 
neglect,  and  found  that  the  boy  who  had 
been  sent  for  it  was  killed  on  his  way  by  a 
cannot  shot.  The  order  was  repeated: 
upon  which  Colonel  -Stewart  observed, 
"  Why  should  your  Lordship-  be  so  par- 
ticular to  use  was  ?  wfry  not  a  wafer  ?  the 
hurry  of  battle  will  be.  a  sufficient  apology 
for  the  violation  of  etiquette."  "  It  is  to 
prove,  my  friend,'*  replied  Lord  Nelson, 
"  that  we  are  in  no  hurry ;  that  this  request 
is  not  dictated  by  fear,  or  a  wish  on  our 
part,  to  stop  the  carnage,  from  the  least 
apprehension  of  Jhe  fate  of  this  day  to  as, 
that  I  am  thus  particular.  Were  I  to  seal 
my  letter  with  a  wafer,  it  would  still  be 
wet  when  it  reached  the  shore;  it  would 
speak  of  haste.  Wax  is  not  the  act  of  an 
instant ;  and  it  impresses  the  receiver  ac- 
cordingly.* The  reasoning  of  the  admi- 
ral was  duly  honoured  by  the  result.  The 
Danes  acceded  to  his  proposal ;  and  aces- 
sation  of  hostilities  was  the  consequence. 

On  a  trial  at  the  Admiralty  Sessions  for 
shooting  a  seaman,  the  counsel  for  the 
crown  asking  one  of  the  witnesses,  which 
he  was  for,  plaintiff  or  defendant?  "  Plain* 
tiff  or  defendant  P\says  the  sailor,  scratch- 
ing his  head,  "  why,  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean  by  plaintiff  or  defendant*  I  come  to 
speak  for  that  there !"  pointing  to  the  pri- 
soner. "  You  are  a  pretty  fellow  for  a 
witness/'  says  the  counsel,  "  not  to  know 
what  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  means  .'"— 
Sometime  after,  being  asked  by  the  same 
counsel  what  part  of  the  ship  he  was  in  at 
the  time  ?  «  Abaft  the  binnacle,  my  Lord," 
says  the  sailor.  "  Abaft  the  binnacle  (re- 
plied the  barrister)  what  part  of  the  ship  is 
that?"  "Ha!  ha.L  ha!  are  not  you  a 
pretty  fellow  of  a  counsellor  not  to  know 
what  abaft  the  binnacle  is  P* 


When  Dr.  Johnson  visited  the  university 
of  St.  Andrews,  (a  place  famous  tor  be- 
stowing academical  honours  without  much 
discrimination)  he  took  occasion  to  inquire 
of  one  of  the  professors  into  the  state  of 
their  fund*,  and  being  told  that  they  were 
not  so  affluent  as  man}'  of  their  neighbours, 
"  Mo  matter,"  said  the  Doctor,  drily, "  per- 
severe in  the  plan  you  have  formed,  and 
you  will  get  rich  bf  degree**" 
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FOR  TH£  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

A  DROUGHT, 

Or  a  meters  o/tht  Summer  and  Autumn  of  1819. 

Whether  awake)  or  sleeeping,  I  know  not: 
But  a  strange  reverie  came  o'er  roy  soul) 
And  buoyant  as  on  wings,  I  seem'd  to  rise. 
And  hold  a  course  uncertain  and  unaim'd ; 
Still  urged  along  by  some  mysterious  pow'r, 
Through  various  scenes  of  gloom  and  solitude. 
With  soul  depress'd  and  sorrow  boding  heart ; 
Till,  o'er  a  city,  hovering  in  suspense, 
I  stay'd  my  wing— recumbent  en  the  air, 
And  marked  the  changing  incidents  that  pass'd. 

All  shops  were  shut— no  business  was  abroad '. 
Knockers  were  muffled,  and  the  streets  were  still ! 
The  shipping  lay  all  idle  at  the  wharves ; 
Some  half  unrigged,  with  tatter'd  pendant  sails, 
Which  as  the  sea-breeze  flapp'd  against  the  poles, 
Dropp'd  in  discerpted  pieces  on  the  deck ! 
The  sailors'  jocund  cry  met  not  mine  car, 
And  the  dull  roar  of  industry  was  not. 
The  lazy  tide,  returning  from  the  sea 
With  ling'rijog^undulating— heavy  sweep, 
S well'd  in  the  docks  and  rock'd  the  movUfcring  ships! 
The  loosen'd  masts  creak  'd  dismal !  and  the  yards, 
Shook  from  their  rotted  fasts,  dropp'd  in  the  wave ! 
A  heavier  surge dash'd  o'er  the shatter'd  wharves,. 
And  threw  a  sheet  of  nauseous,  slimy  foam 
A  labour'd  reach,  uninoist'uing  o'er  the  sand, 
Then  rolling  back — it  gatherM  to  itself, 
As  the  green  mucilage  of  stagnant  pools ; 
Looting  behind  jLjoost  oawinleaome  smelt 
Like  that  which  emanates  from  putrid  flesh ! 


A  murky— -yellow— sickly  atmosphere 
Hung  o'er  the  city  like  a  heavy  fog, 
And  spread  a  dimning  gloom  oa  all  around  ! 
The  objects  which  1  saw  were  indistinct; 
As  in  the  pensive  hour  when  day  is  gone. 

No  bustling  croud  was  seen  along  the  streets, 
But  all  was  silent  as  the  midnight  scene, 
Save  when  some  shriek  of  agony,  or  groan, 
Or  wail  of  grief,  o'er  dying -friends,  and  dead, 
Broke  the  drear  stillness  of  the  solemn 'hour- 
Or  when  some  solitary,  wandering  wretch 
Hooded  in  black,  pass'd  hastily  along, 
With  echoing  step,  at  distance  shunning  him, 
Whom,  like  himself,  necessity  forced  out, 
And  whom  but  yesterday,  he  greeted  friend ! 

The  clock  struck  not — for  none  had  wound  it  up ! 
No  vehicle  was  moving  but  the  hearse, 
And  that  was  unattended,  save  by  one, 
Who  jogg'd  along  regardless  of  bis  task ; 
Whistling,  supiue  in  stupid  thoughtlessness  !— 
The  dead,  to  him,  were  as  the  common  brutes! 

Some  men  I  saw  with  haggard,  meager  forms, 
Pale  and  emaciated  as  the  dead, 
With  hollow  eyes  and  livid,  shrivell'd  lips: 
Their  garments  were  all  tatter'd,  and  their  limbs 
Expo:,«d  io  the  dry,  sultry  atmosphere, 
Were  yellow  as  a  jaundice  stricken  wrc  tch ! 
They  were  employ 'd,  short  distance  from  the  town, 
In  a  dark  cemetery,  full  of  graves, 
And  they  did  excavate  an  awful  pit, 
In  which  f  saw  the  bleach'd  and  mouldering  bones, 
Of  those  who  long  bad  slept  and  bees  forgo). 


Then  1  beheld  a  hearse  move  slowly  in, 

Laden  with  coffins,  pyramidal  piled; 
And  the  dry  axles,  as  the  wheels  revolved, 
Did  creak  a  horrid  requiem  Tor  the  dead, 
Which  were  promiscuous  tumbled  in  the  grave, 
And  a  light  covering  of  their  native  earth, 
Thrown  negligently  over  them.    The  men 
Perform 'd  their  task,  then  stretch'd  them  oh  the  grave, 
And  gasp 'd— and  died— and  none  did  bury  them. 

A  deadly  vapour  rising  from  the  spot, 
Of  a  most  rank  and  loathsome,  nauseous  scent, 
Swept,  like  a  volume  of  thick  smoke,  along, 
Disseminating  a  contageous  plague, 
Through  all  the  city ! 

Stooping  from  the  wing, 
I  slowly  pass'd  through  the  deserted  streets, 
And  heard  on  every  side  the  groans  and  shrieks 
Of  wretches,  struggling  with  death's  agonies. 
None  aided  them,  for  the  contagion  dire 
Had  sever'd  consanguinity's  strong  ties, 
And  fearful  caution  chill'd  humanity ! 

One  started  from  a  house  in  seeming  health- 
Pass'd  on  a  little  way,  and  dropp'd  and  died ! 
Another  lay  beside  a  waterless  pump — 
His  hand  still  grasp'd  the  handle  he  hadply'd 
Vainly,  with  hopes  to  slake  his  burning  thirtt. 
Others  I  saw  in  different  attitudes  :— 
Where  death  bad  overtaken  them  they  lay ! 

The  scene  was  changed,  and  suddenly  I  stood 
In  the  open  country,  on  an  eminence 
Whence  I  beheld,  far  as  the  labouring  eye 
Could  throw  its  sight  through  me  thick  atmosphere, 
The  desolated  landscape  hying  low. 
'Twas  like  a  summer's  sultry,  sabbath  day ! — 
There  were  no  clouds : — A  yellowish  gloomy  mist 
O'erspread  the  heavens,'  and  press'd  upon  the  earth, 
Through  which  the  sun  appear'd  to  snewe perforce; 
Rayless,  and  indistinct,  as  when-involved 
In  hazy  clouds,  or  winter's  drifting  stecm  :— 
And  yet  it  seem'd  to  linger  in  mid  heavens, 
In  horrid  aspect,  of  a  baleful  red  !— 
As  though  intent  to  threw  its  fiercest  fire, 
Direct,  and  more  intensely  on  tfte  earth, 
Or  as  though  having  drank  the  fountains  up, 
It  would  absorb  the  dust  to  cool  its  rage. 

No  breath  of  air  was  stirring — and  no  sound 
Of  running  water ! — Every  stream  was  dry, 
And  on  their  muddy  beds— sunbaked  and  crack'd — 
Lay  half  interr'd  the  skeletons  offish. 
Beside  me,  panting  on  the  unshady  bough, 
And  all  regardless  of  my  near  approach, 
The  little  birds  were  sinking  into  death. 
The  trees  were  wither'd,  and  their  drooping  leaves, 
As  though  a  sudden  blight  had  stricken  them, 
Wilted  and  dried,  bung  in  their  natural  hue. 
The  grass  waved  not — for  there  was  none  lo  wave ! 

Far  as  the  eye  could  reach  o'er  hill  and  dale, 
And  lowland  meadow,  stretching  to  the  sea, 
The  same,  unvaried,  dismal  scene  appear'd ! 
Of  drought  and  famine,  and  contagious  plague  ! 
All !  All !  was  sear  and  desolate  and  dead ! 

I  wandered  down  the  slow  declivity, 
And  entering  a  hamlet  at  its  foot, 
Found  the  destroyers  enginery  at  work, 
Within  the  humble  cottage's  rustic  walls ; 
Where  lux'ry  and  intemp'rance  never  came; 
But  where  the  nohest  sons  of  Nature  dwelt, 
In  plain,  primeval,  sweet  simplicity. 
The  wail  of  wo  was  heard  along  the  vale, 


A  moment  wild !  then  silent  sunk  in  death. 
They  whom  I  met  and  question'd,  shook  their  heads, 
And  turn'd  away,  and  fell,  and  were  no  more ! 
The  milk-maid  died  while  yet  she  held  the  teat, 
Which  to  her  weak  compression  yielded  blood  I 
And  the  lank  beast,  with  ineffectual  effort, 
Gave  all  her  strength  m  the  last  throe  of  life, 
To  raise  a  groan !  then  stagger'd  off  and  fell ! 
The  lean,  voracious  dogs  that  famish'd  near, 
With  tottering,  pausing  step,  crawl'd  anxious  up, 
And  tore  the  flesbless  carcass;  but  their  food, 
Fermenting  death,  brought  on  a  hastier  end, 
And  down  they  tumbled— trembled,  and  were  stilt 

By  a  spring's  bed,  all  parch'd  and  foiintainless, 
To  which  they'd  crawl'd  m  vain  to  slake  their  thirst, 
The  noble  none,  the  ox,  and  wolf,  and  lamb, 
All  side  by  side,  lay  in  one  scene  of  death ! 
The  fountains  were  dried  up,  and  from  deep  wells, 
The  buckets  brought  forth  nought  but  snakes  and 

toads, 
And  lizards,  loathsome  and  abominable ! 
The  cloudless  heavens  gave  not  the  timely  rains. 
And  the  adusted  earth  yielded  no  herbage. 

Silent  and  sad,  my  solitary  course, 
I  musing  held,  to  where  the  village  church, 
In  hoar/  age,  like  some  old  abbey  stood, 
Heaving  its  moss-grown  roof  amidst  the  boughs, 
Of  intermingling  oaks,  of  earlier  years— 
A  rude  memento  of  a  ruder  race  ! 
There,  as  I  stray 'd  among  the  new-made  graves, 
I  saw  one  clad  in  black,  whom  I  approach 'd ; 
With  head  inclined,  and  motionless  as  death, 
She  sat  upon  a  grave  of  recent  date, 
And  sorely  wept. — I  asked  her  why  she  wept ! 
My  voice  surprised  her,  and  she  started  back, 
And  gave  a  look— I  cannot  syllable ; 
3ut  i^was  wild — wild  in  excess  of  grief!  ... 
And  yet  a  strange  serenity  was  there, 
Which  look'd  like  resignation  cheer'd  by  faith. 

I  cannot  tell  if  she  had  raven  locks. 
Nor  if  her  eyes  Were  bhie : — but  this  I  thought, 
— The  too  incessant  flow  of  sorrow's  tears,        [been. 
Had  bleach'd  them  much  from  what  they  once  bad 

It  was  no  time  to  picture  beauty  out; 
But  she  was  young,  and  much  of  loveliness, 
And  had  not  grief  pre-occupied  each  thought, 
And  palPd  the  heart  in  deep  solemnity, 
I  might  have  given  a  more  inquiring  loot. 

Beside  her,  on  the  grave,  I  sal  me  down, 
And  took  her  hand  and  ask'd  her  why  she  moura'd.- 
She  answer 'd  nor,  but  pointed  to  the  grave 
On  which  we  sat,  and  the  adjacent  two. 

"  Has  death,  then,  taken  all  ?"  "  All !"  she  reply  d. 
«  Thy  father,  mother,  brother?'*   "  All  are  gone  V 
"  And  thou  aft  leA  alone  ?"— "  Ay !  all  alone !" 

And  here  she  wept  with  such  convulsive  throes, 
Of  nature's  most  excruciating  pangs, 
That  her  poor  heart-strings,  in  the  struggle,  crack'd! 
And  dissolution's  awful  syncope, 
Spread  with  the  chill  of  death's  eternal  frost, 
A  cold  oblivion  o'er  life's  agonies '— 
She  dropp'd  her  head  upon  my  breast  and  died! 

How  fair  a  corpse !— I  will  not  say,  I  wept ! 
If  there  are  those,  who  in  a  scene  like  this, 
Would  not  shed  tears,  O  may  we  never  meet ! 
—A  moment  I  was  still— Who  would  net  pray  ?— 
Then  I  exclaim'd— «  How  long— O  Lord !  how  long ?* 
A  voice  reply'd,  as  though  Creation  spoke, 
"  Wo !  Wo  1  to  Earth,  by  reason  of  her  sins  !'< 

G.  of  Nsw-Jntanr* 
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FOB  THE  LAD1BS'  MTERABT  CABUTST. 

THE  EVERGREEN. 

To  Mrs.  L***s~Cherry+trtett 

There  is  a  plant  whose  hardy  form, 
Unshrinking,  meets  the  wintry  storm. 

And  lives  beneath  the  drifting  snow  : 
It  seeks  no  mild,  favonian  air, 
But,  ever  fre&h  and  ever  fair, 
Its  green,  unfading  branches  grow. 

I've  mark'd  it  on  the  mountain  wild, 
Where  once  I  roved,  a  careless  child, 

And  with  its  leaves  adorn'd  my  hair ; 
And  still,  to  aid  the  wreaths  I  twine 
For  friendship's  pure  and  holy  shrine, 

The  Evergreen  shall  flourish  there. 

Lady,  this  little  plant  may  be 
An  emblem  of  my  love  for  thee : 

It  cannot  boast  a  rich  perfume, 
It  bears  no  bright  attractive  flower 
To  grace  awhile  thy  summer  bower, 

And  only  claims'  its  constant  bloom. 

CAROLINE  MATILDA. 

FOR  THX  LADIES'  LITERABV  CABIVXT. 

ODE, 

Written  for  the  birth-day  of  the  Illustrious  Wassihg- 
Tdn—  By  a  Convict  in  the  Stale  Prison. 

When  the  sun  of  bless'd  Freedom  had  sunk  in  the 


And  the  gloom  of  oppression  o'ershaded  our  land ; 
Columbia  awoke  from  her  long  fetter'd  sleep, 
And  she  caird  forth  her  hero,  her  rights  to  demand ! 
Great  Washington  breath 'd, 
And  his  sword  he  untheauYd, 
While  Fame  bound  bis  brows  with  the  laurels  she 
wreath 'd ; 
And  enraptured  she  blow  the  best  blast  of  her  born, 
To  proclaim  the  glad  day  that  her  fav'rite  was  born. 

In  the  armour  of  Justin,  undaunted,  be  stood, 

On  the  threshold  of  freedom,  convening  the  brave; 
And  tyrants  aghast,  hoard  him  swear  by  his  blood, 
That  our  country  should  ne'er  be  the  homo  of  the 
slave: 
Round  the  ethereal  ball, 
Flew  his  patriot  call, 
With  "  United  we  stand,  and  divided  we  fall ;" 
While  the  motto  inscribed  on  his  banner  waved 

high, 
And  Columbians  resolved  to  be  free,  or  to  die. 

The  watchword  of  Freemen,  made  tyrants  to  quake, 
For  their  thrones  and  their  sceptres  be  crimson'd 
with  gore; 
Proud  Britain  beheld  her  best  jewel  at  stake, 
And  to  loose  it  was  death  to  her  glory  of  yore. 
Though  the  hireling  blade 
Clash'd  in  every  glade, 
Tot  liberty  flow'd  in  each  heart,  undismay'd, 
And  Washington,  mighty  in  council  and  war, 
Chain'd  Tyranny  captive  at  Victory's  car. 

This  glorious  day  to  our  chieftain  gave  birth ; 

Long  be  h  revered  in  the  annals  of  story ! 
The  year  '32  saw  its  radiance  on  earth, 
And  ages  unborn  shall  i  em  umber  its  glory. 
When  old  ocean  recedes, 
And  the  firmament  Weeds, 
The  bosom  of  Virtue,  shall  trumpet  his  deeds; 
And  our  Washington's  glory  shall  greet  every  clime, 
The  noblest,  the  proudest,  the  grandest  of  time. 


FOR  THE  h AIMS »'  L1TEBABT  CABINET. 

MORNING. 

First  in  the  front  of  Heaven,  the  star 

Flames  as  a  signal  to  the  day, 
And  scatters,  from  his  silver  car. 

His  lustre  on  the  azure  way. 

Then  the  long  line  of  tranquil  blue, 
That  stretches  on  the  horizon  bed, 

Is  now  all  beautiful  to  view, 
And  with  celestial  roses  red. 

Above,  beneath,  a  floating  white 
Is  poured  along  the  blue  serene, 
f  So  soft,  and  yet  so  mildly  bright, 
It  sinks,  unconscious,  into  green* 

At  first,  a  solitary  ray, 

A  fragment  of  the  solar  fire, 
Announces  the  approach  of  day, 

And  trembles  on  the  distant  spire* 

Anon,  appears  a  brighter  glow, 
A  broader  sweep  of  glory  beams, 

The  sun  appears  in  pomp,  and  lo ! 
His  image  twinkles  from  the  streams. 

The  rose,  replete  with  evening  dew, 

With  joy,  the  illustrious  stranger  greets ; 
Displays  her  visage  to  his  view, 
And  thanks  him  with  her  choicest  sweets. 
MARTIN. 
EUtridge,  near  Baltimore,  Jan.  1821. 


LINES, 

OnthelaU  Dr.  Joseph  R.  Drake,  of  this  city. 

Groan  bo  the  sod  above  (bee, 

Friend  of  my  better  days ! 
None  know  snee,  but  to  to 

Nor  named  thee,  but  lo  praise, 


Tears  fell,  when  thou  wort  dying, 

From  eyes  unused  to  weep ; 
And  long,  where  thou  art  lying> 

Will  tears  thy  cold  turf  steep. 

When  hearts,  whose  home  was  Heaven, 

Like  thine,  are  laid  earth; 
There  should  a  wreath  be  woven 

To  tell  the  world  their  worth. 

And  I,  who  woke  each  morrow 

To  clasp  thy  hand  in  mine ; 
Who  shared  thy  joy  and  sorrow, 

Whose  weal  and  wo  were  thine : 

It  should  be  mine  to  braid  it 

Around  thy  faded  brow ; 
But  I've  iu  vain  essay'd  it, 

And  feel  I  cannot  now. 

While  memory  bids  me  weep  thee, 
Nor  thoughts,  nor  words  are  free— 

The  grief  is  fix'd  too  deeply 
That  mourns  a  man  like  thee. 

Evening  Post. 


I've  lost  my  mistress,  horse,  and  wile ; 
But  when  I  mink  on  human  life, 

I'm  glad  it  is  no  worse : 
My  wife  was  ugly,  and  a  scold ;  * 
My  Chloe  was  grown  man  and  old— 

I'm  sorry,  tor  my  horse  I 


NEW-YORK, 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  3,  1821. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  number  of  communications  have  been  deferred 
this  week  to  make  room  for  the  lengthy  article  by  G. 
of  New- Jersey. 

A  boy  of  about  15  or  16  years  of  age,  of  respecta- 
ble connections,  and  of  good  moral  habile,  would  bf 
taken  as  an  apprentice  at  this  office.  A  lad  fond  ot 
reading,  and  of  some  acquirements,  would  be  pre- 
ferred. 

LATELY  RECEIVED, 

The  genuine  Malabar  Dentrifice,  prepared  by  fi 
Reverington,  Dentist  to  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Carol**, 


The  very  superior  advantage  of  the  Malabar  tooth 
powder,  warrants  it  to  restore  the  worst  discoloured 
teeth  lo  a  beautifol  ivory  white,  and  to  give  an  addi- 
tional lustre  to  those  teeth  which  are  already  perfect. 
It  will  likewise  cause  the  gums  and  tips  to  be  healthy, 
by  producing  a  lively  coral  appearance,  which  b  so 
admirable  an  acquisition  to  a  handsome  set  of  teeth. 

Sold,  by  appointment  of  the  British  Agent,  by  E. 
b  S.  ROCKWELL,  Jewellers,  No  19*  Broadway, 
in  large  size  bones,  at  75  cents  each. 


MARRIED, 

On  the  6th  ob.  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Van  Vdson,  Mr.G 
Thompson,  to  Miss  Francis  Joseph**  Bergen,  boihef 
this  city. 

On  Monday  nmrmng  last,  io  Trinity  Church,  by 
the  Rev  Mr.  Onderdook,  Mr.  Matthew  Cfarftsea, 
Jun.  to  Miss  Catherine  Efianhntn,  daughter  of  tbs 
late  Mr.  Charles  Clarkson,  Esq. 

On  Monday  evening  last,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mtfle- 
dolar,  Mr.  Zeboton  Fleet,  of  Huntingtoo,  L.  I.  to 
Miss  Elisabeth  BloomAeld  of  this  city. 

On  Tuesday  last,  at  St.  Stephen's  Church,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Fekos,  Mr.  Oliver  Woodruff,  merchant,  m 
Miss  Sarah  Sbackerly,  all  of  this  city. 

At  Philadelphia,  Samuel  A.  Stewart,  to  Miss  Han- 
nah Maria  Burling,  of  this  city,  daughter  of  Mr.  Sa- 
muel Burling. 

At  Saybrook,  on  the  21st  uh.  Richard  E.  Sekko, 
of  Lyme,  to  Miss  Eliza  M.  Lynde— at  the  same  time, 
Mr.  Richard  L-  Pratt,  to  Miss  Susan  Lynde. 


DIED, 

On  Monday  morning  last,  Mrs.  Susannah  Low, 
aged  48  years,  wife  of  John  Low,  Esq.  Cashier  of 
the  Union  Bank. 

At  Hartford,  Con.  Cspt.  Charles  Miller,  aged  T6 
years ;  a  pensioner,  and  a  revolutionary  officer,  a  as* 
live  of  Scotland.  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Boaker- 
Hill,  and  at  the  storming  of  Stony  Point,  where  he 
was  the  first  man  who  entered  the  post,  having,  at  bit 
own  request,  been  thrown  over  the  ramparts  by  his 
companions,  with  the  tnuazles  of  their  muskets. 

In  Nashville,  Dr.  James  Priestley,  President  of 
Cumberland  College. 
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WIKLAND; 

OR  THE  TRANSFORMATION. 

An  American  Tate. 

BY  CHARLES  BROCKDEft  BROW5. 

(Continued  from  page  131.) 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  Three  days  have  elapsed  since  this 
occurrence.  1  have  been  haunted  by  per- 
petual inquietude.  To  bring  myself  to 
regard  Carwin  without  terror,  and  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  belief  of  vour  safety,  was 
impossible.  Yet  to  pnf  an  end  to  my 
doubts,  seemed  to  be  impracticable.  If 
some  light  could  be  reflected  on  the  actual 
situation  of  this  man,  a  direct  path  would 
present  itself.  If  he  were,  contrary  to  the 
tenor  of  his  conversation,  cunning  and  ma- 
lignant, to  apprize  you  of  this,  would  be  to 
place  you  in  security.  If  he  were  merely 
unfortunate  and  innocent,  rnqst  readily 
would  I  espouse  his  cause ;  an*]  if  his  in- 
tentions were  upright,  with  regard  to  you, 
most  eagerly  would  I  sanctify  your  choice 
Uy  my  approbation.    •*  * 

"  It  would  be  vain  to  call  upon  Carwin 
for  an  avowal  of  his  deeds.  It  was  better 
to  know  nothing  than  to  be  deceived  by  an 
artful  tale.  Wbat  he  was  unwilling  to 
communicate,  and  this  unwillingness  had 
been  repeatedly  manifested,  could  never  be 
extorted  from  him.  Importunity  might  be 
appeased,  or  imposture  effected  by  falla- 
cious representations.  To  the  rest  of  the 
world  he  was  unknown.  I  had  often  made 
him  the  subject  of  discourse  j  but  a  glimpse 
of  his  figure  in  the  street  was  the  sum  of 
their  knowledge  who  knew  most.  None 
had  ever  seen  him  before,  aud  received 
as  new,  the  information  which  my  inter- 
course with  him  in  Valencia,  and  my  pre- 
sent intercourse,  enabled  me  to  give. 

"  Wielarid  was  your  brother.  If  he  had 
really  made  you  the  object  of.  his  courtship, 
\\,\,  a  A  a  brother  authorised  to  interfere, 
an  i  demand  from  him  the  confession  of  his 
views?  Yet  what  were  the 'grounds  on 
which  I  had  reared  this  supposition? — 
Would  they  justify  a  measure  like  this  ? 
Surely  not. 

"  In  the  course  of  my  restless  medita- 
tions, it  occurred  to  me,  at  length,  that  my 


duty  required  me  to  speak  to  you,  to  con- 
fess the  indecorum  of  which  I  had  been 
guilty,  and  to  state  the  reflections  to  which 
it  had  led  me.  I  was  prompted  by  no 
mean  or  selfish  views.  The  heart  within 
my  breast  was  not  more  precious  than  your 
safety;  most  cheerfully  would  I  have  inter- 
posed my  life  between  you  and  danger. — 
Vyoiild  you  cherish  resentment  at  my  con- 
duct? When  acquainted  with  the  motive 
which  produced  it,  it  would  not  only  ex- 
empt me  from  censure,  but  entitle  me  to 
gratitude. 

"  Yesterday  had  been  selected  for  the 
rehearsal  of  the  newly-imported  tragedy. 
I  promised  to  be  present.  The  state  of  my 
thoughts  but  little  qualified  me  for  a  per- 
former or  auditor  in  such  a  scene ;  but  I 
reflected  that,  after  it  was  finished,  I  should 
return  home  with  you,  and  should  then  en- 
joy an  opportunity  of  discoursing  with  you 
fully  on  this  topic.  My  resolution  was  not 
formed  without  a  remnant  of  doubt,  as  to 
its  propriety.  When  I  left  this  house  to 
perform  the  visit  I  had  promised,  my  mind 
was  full  of  appreliension  and  despondency. 
The  dubiousness  of  the  event  of  our  con- 
versation, fear  that  my  interference  was 
too  late  to  secure  your  peace,  and  the  un- 
certainty to  which  hope  gave  birth,  whe- 
ther I  had  not  ersed  in  believing  you  de- 
voted to  this  man,  or,  at  least,  in  imagining 
that  he  had  obtained  your  consent  to  mid 
night  conferences,  distracted  me  with  con- 
tradictory opinions,  and  repugnant  emo- 
tions. 

"  I  can  assign  no  reason  for  calling  at 
Mrs.  Baynton's.  I  had  seen  her  in  the 
morning,  and  knew  her  to  be  well.  The 
concerted  hour  had  nearly  arrived,  and  yet 
I  turned  up  the  street  which  leads  to  her 
house,  and  dismounted  at  her  door.  I  en- 
tered the  parlour  and  threw  myself  in  a 
chair.  I  saw  and  inquired  for  no  one. — 
My  whole  frame  was  overpowered  by 
dreary  and  comfortless  sensations.  One 
idea  possessed  me  wholly ;  the  inexpressi- 
ble importance  of9  unveiling  the  designs  and 
character  *>f  Carwin,  and  the  utter  impro- 
bability that  this  ever  wou!d  be  effectH. 
Some  instinct  induced  me  to  lay  my  hand 
upon  a  newspaper.  I  had  perused  all  the 
general  intelligence  it  contained  in   the 


morning,  and  at  the  same  spot.     The  act 
was  rather  mechanical  {han  voluntary. 

"  I  threw  a  languid  glance  at  the  first 
column  that  presented  itself.  The  first 
words  which  I  read,  began  with  the  offer 
of  a  reward  of  three  hundred  guineas  *for 
the  apprehension  of  a  convict  under  sen- 
tence of  death,  who  had  escaped  from  New- 
gate prison  in  Dublin.  Good  heaven  ! — 
how  every  fibre  of  my  frame  tingled  when 
I  proceeded  to  read  that  the  name  of  the 
criminal  was  Francis  Carwin  ! 

"  The  descriptions  of  his  person  and  ad- 
dress were  minute.  His  stature,  hair,  com- 
plexion, the  extraordinary  position  and  ar- 
rangement of  his  features,  his  awkward 
and  disproportionate  form,  his  gesture  and 
gait,  corresponded  perfectly  with  those  of 
our  mysterious  visitant.  He  had  been 
found  guilty  in  two  indictments.  One  for 
the  murder  of  the  Lady  Jane  Conway,  and 
the  other  for  a  robbery  committed  ou  the 
person  of  the  honourable  Mr.  Ludloe. 

"  I  repeatedly  perused  this  passage.— 
The  ideas  which  flowed  In  upon  nay  mind, 
affected  me  like  an  instant  transition  from, 
death  to  life.     The  purpose  dearest  to  my 
heart  was  thus  effected,  at  a  time,  and  by 
means,  the  least  of  all  others,  within  the 
scope  of  my  foresight.     But  wbat  purpose  ? 
Carwin  was  detected.     Acts  of  the  black- 
est and  most  sordid  guilt  had  been  commit- 
ted by  him.     Here  was  evidence  which 
imparted  to  my  understanding  the  most  lu- 
minous certainty.     The  name,  visage,  and 
deportment,  were  the  same.     Between  the 
time  of  his  escape,  and  his  appearance 
among  us,  there  was  a  sufficient  agreement. 
Such  was  the  man  with  whom  1  suspected 
you  to  maintain  a  clandestine  correspond- 
ence.    Should  I  not  haste  to  snatch  you 
from  the  talons  of  this  vulture  ?     Should  I 
see  you  rushing  to  the  verge  of  a  dizzy  pre- 
cipice, and  not  stretch  forth  a  hand  to  pull 
you  back?     I  had  no  need  to  deliberate. 
I  thrust  the  paper  in  my  pocket,  and  re- 
solved to  obtain  an  immediate  conference 
with  you.     For  a  time,  no  other  image 
made  its  way  to  my  understanding.     At 
length,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  though  die 
information  I  possessed  was,  in  one  sense 
sufficient,  yet  if  more  could  be  obtained, 
more  was  desirable.     This  passage  was 
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copied  from  a  British  paper  5  part  of  it 
only,  perhaps,  was  .  transcribed.  The 
printer  was  in  possession  of  the  original. 

"  Towards  his  house  I  immediately 
turned  my  horse's  head.  He  produced  the 
paper,  but  1  found  nothing  more  than  had 
already  been  seen.  While  busy  in  perus- 
ing it,  the  printer  stood  by  my  side.  He 
noticed  the  object  of  which  I  was  in  search. 
"  Aye,"  said  he,  "  that  is  a  strange  affair. 
I  should  never  have  met  with  it,  bad  not 
Mr.  Hallet  sent  to  me  the  paper,  with  a 
particular  request  to  republish  that  adver- 
tbement." 

"  Mr.  Hallet !  What  reasons  could  he 
have  for  making  this  request?  Had  the 
paper  sent  to  him  been  accompanied  by 
any  information  respecting  the  convict  ? — 
Had  he  personal  or  extraordinary  reasons 
for  desiring  its  republication?  This  was 
Ho  be  known  only  in  one  way.  I  speeded 
to  his  house.  In  answer  to  my  interroga- 
tions, he  told  me  that  Ludloe  had  formerly 
been  in  America,  and  that  during,  his  resi- 
dence in  this  city,  considerable  intercourse 
had  taken  place  between  them.  Hence  a 
confidence  arose,  which  has  since  been  kept 
alive  by  occasional  letters.  He  had  lately 
received  a  letter  from  him,  enclosing  the9' 
aewapaper,  from  whip*  this  extract  bad 
been  made.  He  put  it  into  my  hands,  and 
pointed  out  the  passages  which  related  to 
Carwin. 

"  Ludloe  confirms  the  facts  of  his  con- 
viction and  escape;  and  adds,  that  he  had 
reason  to  believe  him  to  have  embarked 
for  America.  He  describes  him  in  gene- 
ral terms,  as  the  most  incomprehensible 
and  formidable  among  men ;  as  engaged  in 
schemes,  reasonably  suspected  to  be,  in 
the  highest  degree,  criminal,  but  such  as  no 
human  intelligence  is  able  to  unravel :  that 
bis  ends  are  pursued  by  means  which  leave 
it  in  doubt  whether  he  be  not  in  league  with 
some  infernal  spirit :  that  his  crimes  have 
hitherto  been  perpetrated  with  the  aid  of 
some  unknown,  but  desperate  accomplices: 
that  he  wages  a  perpettifl  war  against  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  and  sets  his  engines 
of  destruction  at  work  against  every  object 
that  presents  itself. 

"  This  is  the  substance  of  the  letter.— 
Hallet  expressed  some  surprise  at  the  cu- 
riosity which  was  manifested  by  me  on  this 
occasion.  I  was  too  much  absorbed  by 
the  ideas  suggested  by  this  letter,  to  pay 
attention  to  bis  remarks.   I  shuddered  with 


the  apprehension  of  the  evil  to  which  our 
indiscreet  familiarity  with  this  man  had 
probably  exposed  us.  I  burnt  with  impa- 
tience to  see  you,  and  to  do  what  in  me  lay 
to  avert  the  calamity  which  threatened  us. 
It  was  already  five  o'clock.  Night  was 
hastening,  and  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost. 
On  leaving  Mr.  Hallet's  house,  who  should 
meet  me  in  the  street,  but  Bertrand,  the 
servant  whom  I  left  in  Germany.  His  ap- 
pearance and  accoutrements  bespoke  him 
to  have  just  alighted  from  a  toilsome  and 
long  journey.  I  was  not  wholly  without 
expectation  of  seeing  him  about  this  tiiqe, 
but  no  one  was  then  more  distant  from  my 
thoughts.  You  know  what  reasons  I  have 
for  anxiety  respecting  scenes  with  which 
this  man  was  conversant.  Carwin  was  for 
a  moment  forgotten.  In  answer  to  my  ve- 
hement inquiries,  Bertrand  produced  a  co- 
pious packet.  I  shall  not,  at  present,  men- 
tion its  contents,  nor  the  measures  which 
they  obliged  me  to  adopt.  I  bestowed  a 
brief  perusal  on  these  papers,  and  having 
given  some  directions  to  Bertrand,  resumed 
my  purpose  with  regard  to  you.  My  horse 
I  was  obliged  to  resign  to  my  servant,  he 
being  charged  with  a  commission  that  re- 
quired speed.  The  clock  had  struck  ten, 
and  Alettingen  was  five  miles  distant.  I 
was  to  journey  thither  on  foot.  These  cir- 
cumstances only  added  to  my  expedition. 
"  As  I  passed  swiftly  along,  I  reviewed 
all  the  incidents  accompanying  the  appear- 
ance and  deportment  of  that  man  among 
us.  Late  events  have  been  inexplicable 
and  mysterious  beyond  any  of  which  I  have 
either  read  or  heard.  These  events  were 
coeval  with  Car  win's  introduction.  I  am 
unable  to  explain  their  origin  and  mutual 
dependence;  but  I  do  not,  on  that  ac- 
count, believe  them  to  have  a  supernatural 
original.  Is  not  this  man  the  agent  ?  Some 
of  them  seem  to  be  propitious;  but  what 
should  I  think  of  those  threats  of  assassi- 
nation with  which  you  were  lately  alarm- 
ed ?  Bloodshed  is  the  trade,  and  horror  is 
the  element  of  this  man.  The  process  by 
which  the  sympathies  of  nature  are  extin- 
guished in  our  hearts,  by  which  evil  is 
made  our  good,  and  by  which  we  are  made 
susceptible  of  no  activity  but  in  the  afflic- 
tion, and  no  joy  but  in  the  spectacle  of 
woes,  is  an  obvious  process.  As  to  an 
alliance  with  evil  geniuses,  the  power  and 
the  malice  of  demons  have  been  a  thou- 
sand times  exemplified  in  human  beings. 
There  are  09  devils  but  those  which  are 


begotten  upon  selfishness,  and  reared  by 
cunning. 

"  Now,  indeed,  the  scene  was  changed. 
It  was  not  his  secret  poniard  that  I  dread- 
ed. It  was  only  the  success  of  his  efforts 
to  make  you  a  confederate  in  your  own 
destruction,  to  make  yoyr  will  the  instru- 
ment by  which  he  might  bereave  you  of 
liberty  and  honour. 

"  I  took,  as  usual,  the  path  through 
your  brother's  ground.  I  ranged  with  ce- 
;  lerity  and  silence  along  the  bank.  I  ap- 
proached the  fence,  which  divides  Wie- 
land's  estate  from  yours.  The  recess  in 
the  bank  being  near  this  line,  it  being  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  pass  near  it,  my  mind 
being  tainted  with  inveterate  suspicions 
concerning  you;  suspicions  which  were 
indebted  for  their  strength  to  incidents  con- 
nected with  this  spot ;  what  wonder  that  it 
seized  upon  my  thoughts ! 

"  I  leaped  on  the  fence;  but  before  I 
descended  on  the  opposite  side,  I  paused 
to  survey  the  scene.  Leaves  dropping 
with  dew,  and  glistening  in  the  moon's 
rays,  with  no  moving  object  to  molest  the 
deep  repose,  filled  me  with  setoirky  and 
hope.  I  left  the  station,  at  length,  and 
tended  forward.  You  were  probably  at 
rest,  fyw  sbo^ld»lfoii|i^i(nifate.wit/iout 
alarming  you,  the  intelligence  of  my  arri- 
val? An  iu;mediat£  interview  was  to  be 
procured.  I  could  not  >ear  to  think  that 
a  minute  should  be  lost  by  remissness  or 
hesitation.  Should  I  knock  at  the  door? 
or  should  I  stand  under  your  chamber  win- 
dows, which  I  perceived  to  be  open,  and 
awaken  you  by  my  calls  ? 

"  These  reflections  employed  me,  as  I 
passed  opposite  to  the  summer-house.  1 
had  scarcely  gone  by,  when  my  ear  caught 
a  sound  unusual  at  .this  time  and  place.  It 
was  almost  too  faint  and  too  transient  to 
allow  me  a  distinct  perception  of  it.  I 
stopped  to  listen;  presently  it  was  beard 
again,  and  now  it  was  somewhat  in  a  louder 
key.  It  was  laughter ;  and  unquestionably 
produced  by  a  female  voice.  That  voice 
was  .familiar  to  my  senses.     It  was  yours. 

"  Whence  it  came,  I  was  at  first  at  a 
loss  to  conjecture;  but  this  uncertainty 
vanished  when  it  was  heard  the  third  time. 
I  threw  back  my  eyes  towards  the  recess. 
Every  other  organ  and  limb  was  useless  to 
me.  I  d|d  not  reason  on  the  subject  I 
did  not,  in  a  direct  manner,  draw  my  con- 
clusions from  the  hour,  the  place,  the  hi- 
larity which  this  sound  betokened,  and  the 
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circumstance  of  having  a  companion,  which 
it  no  lest  incontestably  proved.  In  an 
instant,  as  it  were,  my  heart  was  invaded 
with  cold,  and  the  pulses  of  life  at  a  stand. 
"  Why  should  I  go  further  ?  Why 
should  I  return  ?  Should  I  not  hurry  to  a 
distance  from  a  sound,  which,  though  for- 
merly so  sweet  and-  delectable,  was  now 
more  hideous  than  the  shrieks  of  owls  ? 

"  I  had  no  time  to  yield  to  this  impulse. 
The  thought  of  approaching  and  listening, 
occurred  to  me.  I  had  no  doubt  of  which 
I  was  conscious.  Yet  my  certainty  was 
capable  of  increase.  I  was  likewise  stimu- 
lated by  a  sentiment  .that  partook  of  rage. 
I  was  governed  by  a  half-formed  and  tem- 
pestuous resolution  to  break  in  upon  your 
interview,  and  strike  you  dead  with  my  up- 
braiding. 

"  I  approached  with  the  utmost  caution. 
When  I  reached  the  edge  of  the  bank 
immediately  above  the  summer-house,  I 
thought  I  heard  voices  from  below,  as  busy 
in  conversation.  The  steps  in  the  rock 
are  clear  of  bushy  impediments.  They 
allowed  roe  to  descend  into  a  cavity  beside 
the  building  without  being  detected.  Thus 
to  lie  in  wait  could  only  be  justified  by  the 
momentousness  of  {he  occasion." 

Here  Pleyei  paus*t  ft  Mftoarratr*^  and 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  me.  Situated  as  I  was, 
my  horror  and  astonishment  at  this  tale 
gave  way  to  compassion  for  the  anguish 
which  the  countenance  of  my  friend  be- 
trayed. I  reflected  on  his  force  of  under- 
standing. I  reflected  on  the  powers  of  my 
enemy.  I  could  easily  divine  the  sub- 
stance of  the  conversation  that  was  over- 
heard. Carwin  had  constructed  his  plot 
in  a  manner  suited  to  the  characters  of 
those  whom  he  had  selected  for  his  victims. 
I  saw  that  the  convictions  of  Pleyei  were 
immutable.  I  forbore  to  struggle  against 
the  storm,  because  I  saw  that  all  struggles 
would  be  fruitless.  1  was  calm $  but  my 
calmness  was  the  torpor  of  despair,  and 
not  the  tranquillity  of  fortitude.  It  was 
calmness  invincible  by  any  thing  that  his 
grief  and  his  fury  could  suggest  to  Pleyei. 
He  resumed— 

"  Woman !  wilt  thou  hear  me  farther? 
Shall  I  go  on  to  repeat  the  conversation  ? 
Is  it  shame  that  makes  thee  tongue-tied  ? 
Shall  I  go  on  ?  or  art  thou  satisfied  with 
what  has  been  already  said  ?" 

I  bowed  my  head.  "  Go  on,"  said  I 
"  I  make  not  this  request  in  the  hope  of 
•undeceiving  you.*    I  shall  no  longer  con- 


tend with  my  own  weakness.  The  storm 
is  let  loose,  and  I  shall  peaceably  submit 
to  be  driven  by  its  fury.  But  go  on.  This 
conference  will  end  only  with  affording 
me  a  clearer  foresight  of  my  destiny ;  but 
that  will  be  some  satisfaction,  and  I  will 
not  part  without  it." 

Why,  on  hearing  these  words,  did  Pleyei 
hesitate?  Did  some  unlooked-for  doubt 
insinuate  itself  into  his  mind  ?  Was  his 
belief  suddenly  shaken  by  my  looks,  or  my 
words,  or  by  some  newly  recollected  cir- 
cumstance? Whencesoever  it  arose,  it 
could  not  endure,  the  test  of  deliberation. 
In  a  few  minutes  the.  flame  of  resentment 
was  again  lighted  up  in  his  bosom.  He 
proceeded,  with  his  accustomed  vehe- 
mence— f 

"  I  hate  myself  for  this  folly.  I  can 
find  no  apology  for  this  tale.  .  Yet  I  am 
irresistibly  impelled  to  relate  it.  She  that 
hears  me  is  apprized  of  every  particular. 
I  have  only  to  repeat  to  her  her  own  words. 
She  will  listen  with  a  tranquil  air,  and  the 
spectacle  of  her  obduracy  will  drive  me  to 
some  desperate  act.  Why  then  should  I 
persist !  yet  persist  I  must." 

Again  he  paused.  "  No,"  said  he,  "  it 
is  impossible  to  repeat  your  avowals  of 
love,  your  appeals  to  former  confessions  of 
your  tenderness,  to  former  deeds  of  disho 
nour,  to  the  circumstances  of  the  first  in- 
terview that  took  place  between  you.  It 
was  on  that  night  when  I  traced  you  to 
this  recess.  Thither  had  be  enticed  you, 
ffend  there  had  you  ratified  an  unhallowed 
compact  by  admitting  him—* 

"Great  God!  TbW  witnessed**  the 
agonies  that  tore  my  bosom  at  that  mo- 
ment !  Thou  witnessedst  my  efforts  to  re- 
pel the*  testimony  of  my  ears !  It  was  in 
vain  that  you  dwelt  upon  the  confusion 
which  my  unlooked-for  summons  excited  in 
you  \  the  tardiness  with  which  a  suitable 
excuse  occurred  to  you ;  your  resentment 
that  my  impertinent  intrusion  had  put  an 
end  to  that  charming  interview :  A  disap- 
pointment for  which  you  endeavoured  to 
compensate  yourself,  by  the  frequency  and 
duration  of  subsequent  meetings. 

"  In  vain  you  dwelt  upon  incidents  of 
which  you  only  could  be  conscious;  inci- 
dents that  occurred  on  occasions  on  which 
none  beside  your  own  family  were  wit- 
nesses. In  vain  was  your  discourse  cha- 
racterised by  peculiarities  inimitable  of 
sentiment  and  language.  My  conviction 
was  effected  only  by  an  accumulation  of  the 


same  tokens.  I  yielded  not  but  to  evi- 
dence which  took  away  the  power  to  with- 
hold my  faith. 

"  My  sight  was  of  no  use  to  me.  Be- 
neath so  thick  an  umbrage,  the  darkness 
was  intense.  Hearing  was  the  only  ave- 
nue to  information,  which  the  circumstances1 
allowed  to  be  open.  I  was  couched  within 
three  feet  of  you.  Why  should  I  approach 
nearer?  I  could  not  contend  with  your 
bei  rayer.  What  could  he  the  purpose  of  a 
contest  ?  You  stood  in  no  need  bf  a  pro- 
tector. What  could  I  do  but  retire  from 
the  spot  overwhelmed  with  confusion  ami 
dismay?  I  sought  my  chamber,  and  en- 
deavoured to  regain  my  composure.  The 
door  of  the  house,  which  I  found  open, 
your  subsequent  entrance,  closing,  and 
fastening  it,  and  going  into  your  chamber, 
which  had  been  thus  long  deserted,  were 
only  confirmations  of  4be  truth. 

"  Why.  should  I  paint  the  tempestuous 
fluctuation  of  my  thoughts  between  grief 
and  revenge,  between  rage  and  despair  ? 
Why  should  I  repeat  my  vows  of  eternal 
implacability  and  persecution,  and  the 
speedy  recantation  of  these  'vows  ?         •' 

"  I  have  said  enough.  Tou  have  dis- 
missed me  from  a  place  in  your  esteem. — 
What  I  think,  and  wTiat  I  feel,  is  of  no  im- 
portance in  your  eyes.  May  the  duty 
which  I  owe  myself  enable  me  to  forget 
your  existence.  In  a  few  minutes  I  go 
hence.  Be  the  maker  of  your  fortune,  and 
may  adversity  instruct  you  in  that  wisdom, 
which  education  was  unable  to  impart  to 
you."  « 

Those  were  the  last  words  which  Pleyei 
uttered.  He  left  the  room,  and  my  new 
emotions  enabled  me  to  witness  his  depar- 
ture without  any  apparent  loss  of  compo* 
sure.  As  I  sat  alone,  I  ruminated  on  these 
incidents.  Nothing  was  more  evident  than 
that  I  had  taken  an  eternal  leave  of  happi- 
ness. Life  was  a  worthless  thing,  sepa- 
rate from  that  good  which  had  now  been 
wrested  from  me;  yet  the  sentiment  that 
now  possessed  me  bad  no  tendency  to  palsy 
my  exertions,  and  overbear  my  strength.  I 
noticed  that  the  light  was  declining,  and 
perceived  the  propriety  of  leaving  this 
house.  I  placed  myself  again  in  the  chaise, 
and  returned  slowly  towards  the  city. 

[To  be  continued] 


Captieusness  and  jealousy  are  easily  of* 
fended/ 
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FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET- 
A  CLERK  FROM  THE  COUNTRY. 

THE  ORPHAN. 
{Continued  from  page  125.) 

In  oar  preceding  numbers  we  have,  per- 
haps, indulged  in  a  strain  rather  too  ro- 
mantic for  some  of  our  more  testy  readers, 
by  selecting  the  misfortunes  of  an  unhappy 
female,  as  a  proper  subject  to  enlarge  upon, 
and  particularly  in  representing  her  as 
beautiful  beyond  comparison.  We  will  not 
stop,  however,  to  controvert  the  opinion ; 
but  will  acknowledge  that  it  is  somewhat 
surprising  that  a  clerk  from  the  country, 
should  so  soon  imbibe  ideas  compatible 
with  those  of  some  of  our  modern  novelists, 
yet,  there  is  a  fact  which  presents  itself, 
(and  as  it  affords  us  ground  for  action,  we 
must  look  to  it  for  an  apology,)  that  we  will 
not  pretend  to  account  for,  as  it  has  always 
marked  the  progress  of  civilization — we 
mean  the  influence  of  woman  upon  society. 
A  female  in  adversity  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting objects  from  the  hands  of  the  crea- 
tion ;  and  we  are  far  from  wishing  ourselves 
one  of  those  who  can  behold  the  pensive 
sufferings  of  oppressed  innocence,  without 
an  effort  in  its  behalf.  There  is  indeed  a 
little  art  in  selecting  an  object  interesting 
in  itself,  without  the  aid  of  that  captivating 
charm  which  grief  lends  to  beauty ;  but,  in- 
depent  of  this,  our  sentiments  have  sprung 
spontaneously  from  the  heart,  and  are  the 
offspring  of  those  honest  feelings  which 
are  smothered  by  the  "  pride  of  life ;"  and 
humbly  as  we  would  wish  to  express  our 
opinions,  yet  we  do  feel  a  satisfaction  in 
disclosing  there  in  "sincerity  and  in  truth," 
that  cannot  be  overcome  by  the  desire  for 
goodly  appearance,  nor  absorbed  in  the 
pervading  passion  for  pleasing  alL  There 
is  a  nobleness  in  generous  deeds  that  goes 
far  to  extenuate  the  common  frailties  of  our 
nature ;  and  I  have  even  persuaded  myself 
that  the  smile  of  hospitality  beams  with 
more  effulgence,  not  to  say  benignity,  from 
the  countenance  of  the  lowly,  than  when 
obstructed  by  the  magnificence  of  the  great ; 
at  least,  I  thought  so,  when  I  beheld  a  suf- 
fering orphan,  who  had  been  spurned  from 
the  boards  of  the  rich,  find  refuge  in  the 
family  of  a  poor  gardener.  The  means  of 
this  generous  man,  bore  no  proportion  to 
the  nobleness  of  his  soul,  while  the  heart  of 
his  employer  fell  as  infinitely  short  o(  his 
ability.  I  do  not  recollect  of  ever  coveting 
the  effects  of  any  man,  bot  I  never  felt  so  per- 


fectly independent  of  worldly  goods,  as  I 
did  when  I  beheld  them  close  the  heart 
against  the  noble  feelings  of  benevolence  ; 
for  I  was  certain  that  this  single  act  of  in* 
humanity  was  of  more  importance  to  his 
well-being  than  all  the  wealth  in  Christen- 
dom. 

But,  to  proceed  in  our  narrative:  the 
young  lady  briefly  informed  me,  but  with 
much  emotion,  of  the  recent  death  of  her 
parents,  and  of  the  conduct  of  her  guar- 
dian ;  but  when  she  came  to  the  kindness 
of  the  gardener,*  every  restraint  to  her 
feelings  seemed  to  have  given  way,  and  she '! 
was  denied  for  a  moment  the  power  of  ar-|| 
ticulation.  At  length  she  resumed  her  jj 
wonted  calmness,  and  with  a  firm  utter- 
ance, and  a  look  of  the  most  ineffable  sweet- 
ness, exclaimed — "  '  the  righteous,  indeed, 
are  never  forsaken  ;'  this  cheered  me  in  the 
darkest  hour  of  my  adversity,  and  h  was 
on  this  assurance  that  I  sacrificed  my 
wealth  to  my  integrity — I  now  rely  upon 
it  as  a  ground  of  hope  for  my  poor  bene- 
factor, and  it  supports  me  in  my  depend- 
ence. The  little  assistance  I  render',  by 
the  labour  of  my  hands,  is  more  to  show 
the  disposition,  than  the  idea  of  proving 
of  any  benefit ;  but  I  am  certain  so  much 
goodness  will  never  gt>  unrewarded.**  Her 
tone  and  manner  in  uttering  these  last  ex- 
pressions, fairly  unmanned  me;  but  inde- 
pendent of  the  reward  promised  to  those 
who  do  well,  I  could  never  have  forgiven 
the  man  who  could  convince  me  o^tbe  fal- 
lacy of  her  hope ;  and  if  it  has  no  other  in-  f 
fluence  upon  society,  it  is  sufficient  for  me 
that  the  assurance  formed  an  inexhaustible 
fountain  for  one  wfeo  was  acquainted  with 
grief.      m 

I  left  her  at  the  close  of  the  relation,  pur- 
posing in  my  mind,  if  it  were  within  the 
compass  of  possibility,  to  afford  a  practi- 
cal comment  upon  the  text  she  had  so  ju- 
diciously chosen.  Some  weeks  elapsed, 
however,  berate  I  could  accomplish  my 
designs ;  in  the  intermediate  time  I  became 
acquainted  with  a  number  of  students,  and 
particularly  with  a  young  gentleman  from 
the  south,  with  whom  distress  always  found 
an  ardent,  and  ready  advocate  •  it  was  by 
mere  accident  that  the  foregoing  circum- 
stance was  mentioned  in  his  presence,  and 
after  it  was  made  known,  I  little  thought 
that  so  much  benevolence  could  enter  the 
bosom  of  any  man.  He  no  sooner  returned 
to  his  iodirings  than  he  drew  a  check  for  a 
considerable  amount,  and  entrusted  the  dis- 


posal of  it  to  me,  with  the  strictest  injunc- 
tions, however,  to  withhold  the  name  ot 
the  bestower.  The  first  opportunity,  there- 
fore, that  presented  itself,  I  repaired  to  the 
gardeners,  with  the  intent  of  dispensing 
those  comforts  which  were  anticipated  by 
my  friend,  in  his  liberal  donation ;  but  I 
found  that  the  hand  of  death  had  been  be- 
fore me,  and  in  removing  the  wretch  who 
had  been  left  her  guardian,  it  had  assumed 
the  sword  of  justice.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  gardener's  cottage,  always  wore  a  cheer- 
ful and  happy  countenance,  indicating  the 
absence  of  care ;  but  on  this  occasion,  they 
seemed  to  be  elated  beyond  the  ordinary 
serenity  of  contented  minds.  I  found,  in- 
deed, "  that  the  righteous  are  never  for- 
saken.'9 The  destroyer  of  a  helpless  or* 
phan's  peace  could  not  approach  the  dread- 
ful hour  of  death,  without  that  chilling  hor- 
ror which  is  as  inevitable  as  mortality  it- 
self; he  could  not  descend  into  the  grave 
without  a  fearful  shuddering  for  those  deeds 
which  would  rise  up  in  judgment  against 
him.  The  gloom  penetrated  bis  inmost 
soul,  and  he  shrunk  from  descending  into 
the  tomb,  without  making  all  the  repara- 
tion still  in  his  power. 

Upon  the  entrance  of  the  poor  girl  J  ob- 
served that  sh*  appeared  dejected,  I  was 
the  more  surprised  at  this,  as  from  what  I 
had  learned,  and  from  the  happy  counte- 
nances about  me,  I  could  not  but  suppose 
that  she  would  participate  in  the  'general 
joy,  particularly  as  the  event  was  attended 
with  so  much  advantage  to  herself.  At 
first  I  thought  it  was  the  melancholy  so  na- 
turally cast  over  the  mind  after  witnessing 
the  departure  of  a  fellow  creature,  and  that 
her  thoughts  had  taken  a  turn  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  contemplation  of  such  a  scene; 
but  I  was  soon  convinced  that  her  emotions 
sprang  froni  a  higher  source,  and  that  what- 
ever mood  might  succeed,  the  cause  would 
still  remain.  To  use  her  own  emphatic 
words,  "  she  could  never  forget  the  convul- 
sive grasp  he  gave  her  hand  in  the  agonies 
of  death,  when  she  granted  him  thorough 
forgiveness;  and  the  storm  of  feeling  in 
which  he  departed,  was  an  awful  instance 
of  the  end  of  the  unrighteous."  To  make 
use  of  his  own  expression — he  literally 
"  sunk  under  the  apprehension." 

After  bis  death,  she  became  possessed  of 
all  her  father's  estates,  and  I  need  not  add 
that  the  benevolent  old  gardener  was  "  not 
forsaken." 

•  SALPH. 
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MACBETH. 

The  following  extract  from  the  "  Mi- 
crosmos,  or  a  little  Description  of  a  Great 
World,"  by  Peter  Haylin,  fourth  edition, 
printed  in  Oxford,  by  W.  Turner  and  T. 
Huygens,  A.  D.  1629,  being  the  first  geo- 
graphical work  edited  in  England,  con- 
tains probably  the  popular  tradition  which 
served  as  the  substratum  of  Sbakspeare's 
Macbeth. 

This  edition  was  published  in  the  reign 
6f  James  the  First,  and  the  work  first  is- jj 
sued  from  the  press  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.     The  author  was  a  cotempora- 
ry  with  the  great  dramatic  bard,  and  seems  ji 
to  allude  to  the  poetical  license  taken  by  i 
Shakspeare.— N.  E.  Galaxy.  , 

"  Now  I  will  in  this  place  relate  the  sto-|- 
rie  of  Macbed,  a  history  than  which  for  :j 
variety  of  action,  or  strangenesse  of  event  ;■ 
I  neuer  met  with  any  more  pleasing.    Cle- 
ving  how  be  it  to  the  truth,  for  ye  wote  gen- 
tle reader  that  there  be  some  who  write  for 
the  dispone  of  the  light  limmers  of  the 
times  who  engendere  with  their  fiery  phan- 
tesies  divers  glosses  which  it  beseemeth  not 
the  faithful  historian  to  record.     The  sto- 
rie  in  brief  is  this : — Duncan  king  of  Scot- 
land had  two  princepall  men^  whom  lie  em- 
ployed in  all  matters  of  importance :  Mac- 
bed  and  Banquho.     These  two  travelling 
together  through  a  forrest,  were  met  by 
three  Fairies,  Witches  (Weirds  the  Scots 
call  them)  whereof  the  first  making  obey- 
sance  unto  Macbed,  saluted,  him  Thane 
(a  title  unto  which  Earl  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded) of  Glamis.     The  second,  Thane 
of  Cawdor;  and  the  third,  King  of  Scot- 
land.    This  is  vnequal  dealing  said  Ban- 
quho  to  give  my  friend  all  the  honours  and 
none  unto  me :  to  whome  one  of  the  Weirds 
made  answere  that  he,  Banquho,  indeed  i 
should  not  be  king,  but  out  of  his  loines 
should  come  a  race  of  kings  that  should 
forever  rule  Scotland,  and  having  thus  said 
they  all  suddenly  vanished.     Vpon  their 
arriual  at  Court,  Macbed  was  immediately 
created  Thane  of  Glamis :  and  not  long  af- 
ter some  new  seruice  of  his  requiring  newe 
recompense  he  was  honored  with  the  title 
of  Thane  of  Cawdor.     Seeing  then  how 
happily  the  prediction  of  the  three  Weirds 
fell  out  in  the  two  former,  he  resolved  not 
to  be  wanting  to  himself  in  fulfilling  the 
third;    and  therefore  First  he  killed  the 
king,  and  after  by  reason  of  his  command 
among  the  soldiers  and  common  people, 


he  succeeded  in  his  throne.  Being  scarce 
warm  in  his  seat  he  called  to  minde  the 
prediction  giuen  to  his  Companion  Ban- 
quho; who  herevpon,  svspecting  as  his 
svpplanter,  he  cavsed  him  to  be  killed,  to- 
gether with  his  whole  kindred,  Fleance  his 
only  son  with  much  difficvlties  escaping 
into  Wales.  Freed  now  from  this  fear,  he 
built  Dunsinane  Castle,  making  it  his  ordi- 
nary seat :  and  afterwards,  on  new  fears, 
consulting  with  certain  Wizards  about  his 
future  estate,  was  by  one  tolde  that  he 
should  neuer  be  ouertifcme  till  Bername 
wood  (which  was  some  few  miles  distant) 
should  come  to  Dunsinane  Castle,  and  by 
the  other  that  he  neuer  should  be  slain  by 
any  man  born  of  a  woman.  Secure  then, 
as  he  thought,  he  omitted  no  kind  of  libi- 
dinousnesse  or  cruelty,  for  (he  space  of  18 
years,  for  so  long  he  reigned,  or  to  say  bet- 
ter, tyrannized.  Mackdufie,  Governor  of 
Fife,  joined  to  himself  some  few  Patriots 
which  had  not  yet  felt  the  Tyrants  Sworde ; 
priuily  met  one  night  at  Bername  wood, 
and  early  in  the  morning  marched,  every 
man  bearing  a  bough  in  his  hand,  the  bet- 
ter to  keep  them  from  discoverie,  towards 
Dunsinane  Castle  which  they  presently  took 
by  scaladoe.  Macbed  escaping  was  per- 
stied  an4  urged  to  Jigbt  by  Mackdufie ; .  to 
whome  the  Tyrant,  half  in  scorn,  replied, 
'  That  in  vain  he  attempted  his  death,  for 
it  was  his  destinie  neuer  to  be  slaine  by  any 
man  borne  of  a  woman.!  '  Now  then  is 
thy  fatal-hour  come,'  said  Mackduffe, '  for 
I  was  never  borne  of  a  woman,  but  vio- 
lently cut  out  of  my  mother's  belly,  she  dy- 
ing before  her  delivery ;'  which  words  soe 
danted  the  tyrant,  thougb.otherwisc  a  man 
of  good  performance,  that  he  was  easily 
slain,  and  Malcoroe  Conmer  the  true  heir 
of  the  Crown  seated  in  the  throne.  In  the 
mean  time  Fleance,  the  son  of  Banquho,  so 
thriued  in  Wales,  that  be  fell  in  loue  with 
the  Welch  Prince's  daughter,  and  on  her 
begat  a  sonne  named  Walter.  This  Wal- 
ter flying  Wales  for  a  Murther  was  enter- 
tained in  Scotland,  and  his  descent  once 
known  he  was  preferred  to  be  Steward 
unto  King  Edgar;  from  which  office,  the 
name  of  Steward  became  as  the  sirname  of 
all  hb  posterity.  From  this  Waiter  de- 
scended that  Robert  Steward  who  was  af- 
ter, in  right  of  his  Wife,  King  of  Scotland ; 
since  which  time  there  have  been  succes- 
sively nine  soueraigues  of  this  name  in 
Scotland.  As  to  sic  he  matters  as  are  re- 
cited which  paitauietbe  to  Macbed  bib 


Queene,  I  doc  not  find  in  any  grave  histo- 
riane  that  the  tyrant  had  euer  a  wife ;  and 
I  doe  ratiocinate  that  Macbed  neuer  was 
married,  excepting  perchance  by  a  certain 
Warwickshire  Prieste  who  if  my  advice  is 
not  scorned  would  confine  his  roystering 
vagaries  to  light  louer  lays  and  leaue  the 
waightier  things  of  Historie  to  sounder 
judgments.  Ne  sutor  ultra  Crepidam. — 
Lett  not  the  shoemaker  go  beyonde  his 
laste — or  by  paraphrase,  Let  not  him  whoe 
is  bred  to  hold  jennettes  attempt  to  runi.j 
courses  with  noble  knights  in  tWe  tilt  yard; 
Verbum  sat  sapienti.  But  it  i&new  high 
time  (the  prophecies  being  fulfilled  and-my 
story  finished  and  a  gentle  knocke  of  remi- 
nicence  giuen  to  uain  gloriousse  iutermed- 
dlers)  to  trauel  with  the  courteous  reader 
over  this  great  world  having  the  torch  of 
Truthe  and  not  the  rush  light  of  twinkling 
Poesy  for  our  guide." 

ANECDOTES. 

The  day  after  General  C— -  was  com* 
miuea*  to  Newgate,  by  the  House  of  Com* 
mons,  he  distributed  porter,  &c.  among 
some  soldiers  confined  there.  One  of  tbem 
seeing  him  walk  ont  in  the  court,  made  up 
to  thank  huo^nd  Aaid^  ?'  it  was  a  pay- 
there  was  not  a  gentleman  like  him  in  every 
jail  in  the  kingdom." 

Original  Anecdote. — A  justice  of  the 
peace  was  called  on  for  the  payment  of  a 
bill  of  seventy-five  cents,  for  sweeping  his 
chimneys.  Upon  presenting  the  bill,  the 
squire  asked  him  if  he  would  swear  to  the 
account ;  the  man  replied  yes,  if  required ; 
the  squire  immediately  swore  him  and 
handed  him  fifty  cents.  "  Stop,  squire," 
said  the  man,  "  yon  are  mistaken  in  the 
amount,  'tis  seventy-five  cents ;"  "  I  know 
it,"  returned  the  squire,  "  but  I  can't  swear 
you  for  nothing." — Bolt.  Tel. 

A  gentleman  having  occasion  to  call  for 
Mr.  Joseph  G  ,  writer,  found  him  at 
home  in  his  writing-chamber.  He  remark- 
ed the  great  beat  of  the  apartment,  and' 
said,  "  It  was  hot  as  an  oven."  "  So  it* 
ought  to  be,"  replied  Mr.  G  ■  ,  "  for  'tis 
here  I  make  my  bread" 

An  illustrious  person  told  Chesterfield, 
that  he  had  drank  six  bottles  of  Cham* 
jmign.  "  That,"  said  Lord  Chesterfield* 
*•  is  more  than  I  can  swallow.99 
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"  And  the  Lord  God  said,  it  is  not  good  that 
the  man  should  be  atone :  I  will  make  him  an 
help  meet  for  him." 

These  words  are  like  the  iron  gate  that 
"  opened"  to  Peter  u  of  its  own  accord," 
dividing  themselves  into  three  parts. 

First,  an  introduction — "  and  the  Lord 
said." 

Secondly,  an  assertion — *"it  is  not 
good." 

Thirdly,  a  determination "  I  will 

make." 

In  the  first,  there  is  a  majesty  proposed ; 
in  the  second,  there  is  a  malady  presented ; 
in  the  third,  there  is  a  remedy  provided. 

Once  more  let  me  put  these  grapes  into 
the  press. 

First,  the  sovereignty  of  the  expression 
— «  and  the  Lord  said." 

Secondly,  the  solitariness  of  the  condi- 
tion— "  man  alone." 

Thirdly,  the  suitableness  of  the  provi- 
sion—" an  help  meet." 

In  the  first,  there  is  the  worth  of  vera- 
city $  in  the  second,  there  is  the  want  of 
society  ;  in  the  third,  there  is  the  work  of 
6?vinity.    Of  these  in  their  order. 

And  first,  the  sovereignty  of  the  ex- 
pression—" and  the  fconksaid." 

In  other  parts,  he  speaks  by  the  mouth 
of  his  phophets ;  in  this,  by  bis  own.  They 
were  the  organs,  and  he  the  breath  j^  they 
the  streams,  and  he  the  fountain.  How 
he  spake,  it  is  bard  to  be  spoken ;  whether 
eternally,  or  internally,  or  externally.  We 
are  not  to  inquire  into  the  manner  of  speak- 
ing, but  the  matter that  is  spoken,  "and 
the  Lord  said,"  which  leads  me,  like  a  di- 
recting star,  from  the  suburbs  to  the  city ; 
from  the  porch  to  the  palace}  from  the 
founder  of  the  mine  to  the  treasure  that  is 
t«  it—"  it  h  not  good  that  the  man  should 
he  alone."  lb  these  words  we  have  two 
things. 

First,  the  subject — "  man  alone."  ' 

Secondly,  the  predicate—*  it  is  not 
food." 

First,  the  subject,  "  man  alone."  Take 
this  in  two  branches,  as  it  is  limited  to  one 
man,  and  as  k  is  lengthened  to  all  men. 

First,  as  it  is  limited  to  one  man,  and 
particularly  the  first  man.  When  other 
creatures  had  their  mates,  Adam  wanted 
bis ;  though  be  was  emperor  of  the  earth, 
and  admiral  of  the  seas,  yet  in  paradise  he 
waa  without  a  companion.  Though  he  was 
truly  happy,  yet  he  waa  not  fuMy  happy 
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Though  he  had  many  creatures  to  serve 
him,  yet  he  wanted  a  creature  to  solace 
him.  When  he  had  no  sin  to  hurt  him,  he 
must  have  a  wife  to  help  him.  "  And  the 
Lord  God  said,  it  is  not  good  that  the  man 
should  be  alone." 

Secondly,  as  it  is  lengthened  to  aU  men, 
and  so  it  is  taken  universally.  "  Marriage," 
says  St.  Paul*  "  is  honourable ;"  not  only 
warrantable,  but  honourable.  Though  man 
alone  may  be  goody  yet  "  it  is  not  good  for 
man  to  be  atone,"  which  leads  me  from  the 
subject  to  the  predicate,  "  it  is  not  good." 

"  It  is  not  good."  Without  marriage, 
mankind  would  rail  from  the  earth,  and 
perish.  Marriage  turns  mutability  into  the 
image  of  eternity.  It  springs  up  new  buds 
when  the  old  are  withered.  It  is  the  first 
link  in  human  society,  to  which  all  the  rest 
are  joined.  Mankind  had  long  ago  been  de- 
cayed, and  been  like  a  taper  fallen  into  the 
socket,  if  those  trenches  which  are  made 
by  mortality  wertoot  repaired  by  matrimo- 
ny. Had  Adam  lived  in  innocence,  with- 
out marriage,  there  would  have  been  no 
servants  of  God  in  the  church  militant 9  and 
no  saints  of  God  in  the  church  triumphant. 
But  we  will  not  sink  this  vessel  by  over- 
burdening it,  nor  press  the  truth  to  death 
by  laying  too  great  *  weight  upon  it*  shoul- 
ders. 

It  was  well  observed  by  one,  that "  the 
rib  of  which  woman  was  made,  was  taken 
from  under  man's  arm.  As  the  use  of 
the  arm  is  to  keep  off  blows  from  the  body, 
so  the  office  of  husband  is  to  ward  off 
blows  from  the  wife.  The  wife  is  the  hus- 
band's treasure ;  the  husband  should  be  the 
wile's  armory,  lb  darkness,  he  should  be 
t|er  sun  for  direction ;  in  danger,  he  should 
be  her  shield  for  protection.  A  wife's 
sanctuary  should  be  not  only  in  her  bus* 
band's  house,  but  in  his  heart.  The  tree 
of  love  should  grow  up  in  the  family,  as  the 
tree  of  life  grew  up  in  the  garden.  They 
that  choose  their  love,  should  love  their 
choice.  They  that  marry  where  they  af- 
fect not,  will'  affect  where  they  marry  not. 
Two  joined  together  without  love,  are  but 
two  joined  together  to  make  one  another 
miserable.  And  so  I  will  pass  to  the  last 
stage  of  the  text—"  a  help  meet." 

"  A  help,"  there  is  her  fulness  ;  a"  meet 
help,"  there  is  her  jttncss. 

The  angels  were  too  much  above  him, 
the  creatures  were  too  much  below  him. 
He  could  not  step  up  to  the  former,  nor 
could  he  stoop  down  to  the  latter*    The 


one  was  out  of  his  reach,  the  other  was  out 
of  his  race.  But  the  woman  is  a  parallel 
line  drawn  equal  with  him. 

She  must  be  "  meet"  in  the  harmony  of 
her  disposition.  Husband  and  wife  should 
be  like  images  in  aslooking-glass,  that  an- 
swer in  all  properties  to  the  faces  that  stand 
before  it ;  or,  like  an  echo,  that  returneth 
the  voice  it  receiveth.  Many  marriages 
are  like  putting  new  wine  into  old  bottles. 
An  old  man  is  not  a"  meet  help"  for  a 
young  woman.  He  that  sets  a  gray  head 
upon  green  shoulders,  hath  one  foot  in  the 
grave,  and  another  in  the  cradle.  Yet  how 
often  do  we  see  the  spring  of  youth  wedded 
to  the  winter  of  old  age ;  a  young  man  is 
not  a  "  meet  help"  for  an  old  woman.  He 
that  in  his  no*«age,  marries  another  in  her 
dbf-age ;  he  hafh  one  wife  in  possession,  but 
his  love  another  ia  reversion. 

She  must  also  be  "  meet"  in  the  heraldry 
of  her  condition.  If  the  wife  be  too  much 
above  her  husband,  she  either  ruins  htm  by 
her  expense,  or  reviles  him  with  her  base 
reproaches.  If  she  be  too  much  below  her 
husband,  either  her  former  condition  makes 
her  too  generous,  or  her  present  mutation 
makes  her  too  imperious. 

Marriages  are  styled  matches ;  yet,  among 
the  many  thai  are  married,  how  few  are 
there  that  are  matched  1  Husbands  and 
wives  are  like  locks  and  keys,  that  rather 
break  than  open,  except  the  wards  be 
answerable. 

To  those  men  that  want  wives,  let  me 
conclude  with  one  word  of  application. 
Choose  not  by  your  eyes,  for  the  beauty  of 
the  person.  Choose  not  by  your  hands, 
for  the  bounty  of  the  portion.  Choose  not 
by  your  ears,  for  the  dignity  of  the  paren- 
tage. But  choose  such  an  one  as  will  be 
subject  to  your  dominion,  one  who  will 
sympathise  with  you  in  affliction,  and  wile 
may  be  serviceable  to  your  salvation.*— 
Should  any  grumble  at  the  hardness  of  the 
doctrine,  and  fed  not  disposed  to  relish  the 
advice  which  hath  been  so  freely  offered, 
I  shall  desire  to  give  them  no  further  answer 
than  that  which  Pilate  gave  to  The  Jews: 
u  what  I  have  written,  I  have  written." 
EHLENSCHLJEGER,  D.  D. 


A  flatterer  was  one  day  telling  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia  how  much  his  brother,  as 
.sovereign  of  Neufchatel,  was  liked  in  that 
country.  "  I  am  not  at  aU  surprised  at  it," 
replied  he, "  he  lives  at  the  distance  of  eight 
hundred  miles  from  his  subjects." 
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POETRY. 


FOR  THE  LABIES'  LITERACY  CABINET. 

TO  "  3.  OF  NEW-YOfeK," 

Mas  «  mo-York Bard>"  alias  "  Serjeant  Hairbot- 
tle,"  alias  "  Mariner's  Boy,"  fyc  &c.  tyc. 

Proteus  of  Poetry  !  Camelion  of  Parnassus ! 

Ah !  badst  thou  bat  as  many  styles  as  names; 
Thou  wouldst  enchant  the  nine — Apollo  bless  us \ 

And  live  to  brighten  'mid  immortal  flames. 
Great  Bard !  vouchsafe  thy  humble,  youngest  brother, 

One  golden  sparkle  of  thy  soul-lit  fire, 
Say  he  may  call  tlty  nameless  Muse  Aw  mother, 

He'll  joyous  sweep  the  Seraph -guarded  lyre  ! 

Though  he  thy  air-swift "  antelope  pinions," 

May  never  find  upon  this  barren  world, 
Though  ne'er  while  Envy  calls  her  grinning  minions, 

Shall  "  happiness  (to  cling)  fceveand  him  furl'd." 
Though  Hope,  whose  coronet  is  gerajnM  by  morning] 

For  Aim  ne'er  "  pencil'd  bright  the  pang  that  sears," 
But  "  smiling  no  rebound,"  fierid  Fortune,  scorning, 

Disdains  to  "  wrap  in  bliss  bis  harrowing  fears  ;* 

Though  ruby  "  cluster  which  the  dew-crest  fell  on," 

Did  ne'er  "  with  beauty  stampt,"  bis  senses  sate, 
Though  he  ne'er  labour'd  at  a  rhyme  for  melon, 

But  humbly  one  so  great  to  imitate ! 
Though  Jte  ne'er  bother'd  honest,  good  T— k— — « 

With  words  which  gods  and  poets  only  know ; 
>'or  dares  presume  fair  Teniae's  meads  to  sport  on, 

Nor  flash  o'er  life  the  death-outliving  glow !  . 

Though  from  Air  "  cheek  ne'er  hung  festoons  of  plea- 
sure,"   **     -  a  *'  ^ 

Reflecting  "  gleaming*  on  the  bier  of  woe," 
Nor  tiptoe,  on  his  heart,  in  fairy  Measure, 

Joy  danced  cotillions  when  its  pulse  beat  slow. 
Though  ne'er  for  him  a  "  sign  reveai'd  its  trances," 

Nor  "  wreath  of  peace  play'd  on  the  bloom  of 
gleams!" 
But  ever  "  the  night-noon-tide"  of  his  glances 

Hath  fall'n,  with  singing  winds,  on  leering 


Vet,  Oh!  great  Bard!  he  lowlybows  before  thee, 

In  admiration  of  the  sights  thou'st  seen ; 
Content  to  touch  the  inspiring  mantle  o'er  thee 

That  sports  with  native  grace  its  gold  and  green. 
Sere  thou  bast  roam'd  where  never  poet  wander'd, 

Drawn  thoughts  from  worlds  no  otheB  mortal  knew. 
For  in  each  lay  thy  heaven-sprung  Muse  bath  poa- 
der'd ; 

Are  thoughts  from  worlds  beyond  a  mortal's  view ! 

Oh !  happy  Bard!  o'er  every  bard  supreme! 

Sweetly  confused  thy  labyrinfbian  song, 
Thou  dost  KJce  others  neither  eat  nor  dream— 

The  Muses  feed  thee  honied  flowers  among  ! 
Go  on,  great  Bard!  and  let  the  flame  immortal 

Blaze  on  in  brightness  as  it  never  biased ; 
Scorn  those  who  think  tboo'U  only  reach  fame's  portal, 

Or  say  thy  cranium  is  a  little  eraz'd ! 


thou  art  above  the  vulgar  few  exalted 

Who  think  good  sense  and  grammar  aid  a  song, 
Whose  nicely  orderM  hearts  can  tell,  when  halted, 

Young  fairy  Feeling,  as  she  tripp'd aJoo^; 
Thou  soar'st  majestic  o'er  that  cautious  poet 

Whose  reputation  is  pure  thought  and  rhyme : 
roceedj  great  Bard  !  and  let"  creation  know  h, 

Thai  twisted  nonsense  is  the  true  subtim*  f 


Proceed !— though  from  the  soul's  deep  fountain 
springing 

Meek,  Harriet's  numbers  prompt  the  tender  tear; 
There  lives  a  blended  magic  in  thy  singing, 

Vexation  weeps—mirth  laughs  at  notes  so  queer: 
It  must  be  rapture  sensate  minds  to  puzzle, 

(I  hope  to  share  it,  tutor'd  oft  by  thee;) 
Poor,  easy  fool !  what  ecstasy  to  muzzle 

Plain  common  sense  with  wire  drawn  minstrelsey ! 

Go  on,  great  Poet!  and  the  public  bosom 

May  thrill  no  more  when  sings  sweet  Caroline  ; 
Her  classic  song,  forgone*  like  the  blossom 

Of  early  Spring,  may  leave  the  field  to  thine  f 
Sublime  beyond  sublimest  sublimation  ! 

In  thoughts  no  fellow,  and  in  words  no  peer, 
Sing  on,  great  Bard !  thou  art  thyself  creation, 
For  Truth  exclaims—"  the  tongues  of  earth  are 

here;* 
As  at  thy  sounding  song  she  drops  an  honest  tear ! 

NO  BARD. 
The  words  marked  with  inverted  commas,  except  in 
the  last  verse,  are  quotations  from  the  Bard. 
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NK2HT. 

Oh  !  sacred  hour,  when.  NaJsafe  sleeps, 
The  world's  repose,  the  hush  pi*  day ; 

When  naught  but  guilt  and  sorrow  weeps, 
I  pour  to  thee  the  plaintive  lay. 

Where  are  the  bustling  tumults  now 
Which  this  wild  world  so  late  opprejs'd  ? 

0  night !  beneath  thy  modest  brow, 
They  all  promiscuous  sink  to  rest. 

vThe  warrior  sleeps,  whose  laurell'd  fame 
-l  StismfJike  «  stating kmy's  pssjt, 
Who  stands  reveal'd — the  foremost  name; 
The  light,  the  lustre  of  the  age. 

The  beauty  sleeps,  who  lately  shone 
In  all  the  splendour  of  her  charms— 

That  lovely  Queen,  before  whose  throne 
The  proudest  hero  feefs  alarms. 

The  miser  sleeps,  the  wretch  whose  soul 

Is  fiU'd  with  guilt's  polluted  stains- 
He,  when  the  shades  of  nighCnnroll, 
Forgets  hie  gripe  upon  hiajBUns. 

Ambition  sleeps,  the  star-crown 'd  height, 
The  diamond  on  the  mountain's  brow— 

The  threatening  dangers  that  invite 
His  footsteps,  do  not  charm  him  now. 

The  patriot  sleeps,  and  ah,  how  sweet, 

How  tranquail  all  his  slumber  aeems— 
For  here  bis  guardian  angels  meet) 
And  light  his  couch  with  ^oldea.s|ceama. 

MARTIN. 
Elkridge,  near  Baltimore,  Jan.  1821. 

FOB  THE  LADIES'  LITERABY  CABINET. 
TO  . 

by  M'Donald  Clarke. 
Adieu— nor  my  falsehood  accuse j 

My  vows,  although  lew,  were  sincere ! 
But  the  girl  who  can  stoop  to  abuse, 

Long  cannot  expect  to  be  dear. 

With  thee  were  the  reels  of  my  youth, 
Nay,  my  childhood's  were  mingled  with  thine; 

But  then  thy  young  soul  was  all  truth,   . 
And  thy  bofom*-ractrity's  shrine. 


Ah !  would  I  could  dare  to  believe 

Its  inmate  were  purity  still- 
But  the  girl  who  has  learnt  to  deceive, 

In  spite  of  her  consciousness,  will. 

Ah !  would  I  could  think  thee  as  true, 

As  in  hours  deliriously  flown ; 
When  that  eye  of  voluptuous  blue 

On  me  all  its  roguery  shone. 

When  we  sported  at  hide-and-go-seek, 
And  the  candle  some  urchin  had  felTd  l 

To  mine  prest  thy  tremulous  cheek, 
And  none*  its  confusion  beheld. 

When  my  lip  woold  presumptuously  meet 
The  fever  that  kindled  on  thine ; 

And  its  kiss  was  as  hasty  and  sweet, 
And  scarce  less  impassion'd  than  mine. 

But  that  lip  hath  profusion'd  its  fruit 
On  the  stupidest  fop  at  thy  heels ; 

And  though  others  its  meanness  may  soil, 
Mine  pities  the  change  it  reveals. 

And  thy  cheek  hath  forgotten  the  tint 

It  gave  me  such  bliss  to  excite ; 
Coquetry  hath  labelled  her  print 

Cm  its  cold  and  unchanfeable  white. 

And  thine  eye  is  no  longer  the  same, 
It  gazes  alike  upon  all— 
.  Hath  lost  its  soft  innocent  shame- 
Its  quick  and  immaculate  fall. 

Our  #jDlkaof  hide-and-go-seek, 

Are  fled  bke  the  calms  of  those  years, 
And  if  memory's  visions  could  speak— 
They  would  speak  in  the  idiom  of  tears.- 
3atoannaft  la  Juar^'Jamuwa,  lot T. 

- .  auBBfty  *  ***  <   ~.    » 

FOB  TBB  LADIES1  LlTEBA&V  CABINET. 

THE  GRAVE  OF  SORROW'S  CHILD. 

Dedicated  to  the  sympathies  of  the  broken-hearted. 

Oh !  who  will  bend  with  streaming  eyes, 

And  heart  in  sadness  weeping, 
O'er  the  cold  grave,  where  lonely  lies 

The  child  of  sorrow,  sleeping  ? 

Oh !  who  will  mourn  for  sorrow's  child, 
With  friendship's  bosom  sw^Hing) 

Or  who  will  deck  with  flow'rets  wild, 
His  sad  and  silent  dwelling  ? 

Or  who,  when  twilight  fingers  drear, 

And  evening  winds  are  sighing, 
Will  come  to  shed  a  lonely  tear, 

Where  sorrow's  child  is  lying  ? 

Ah!  none  .'—some  hind,  with  joyous  hreatl. 

And  busy  band,  unheeding, 
Shall  dig  his  grave,  and  lay  at  rest 

The  heart  that  now  is  Weeding! 

In  a  sequester'd,  lonely  wild— 
Where  even  beasts  shall  shun  it, 

Shall  be  the  grave  of  sorrow's  child, 
And  none  shall  weep  upon  it ! 

No  generous  hand,  with  pious  care. 

To  friendship  consecrating, 
Shall  raise  the  "  storied  marble19  there, 

His  name  and  woes  relating ! 

But  o'er  bim  shall  the  wild-wood  wave, 

And  hollow  winds  be  sweeping, 
And  all  unknown  shall  be  the  grave 

Where  sorrow's  child  is  sleeping! 
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And  when  lie  fills  the  lonely  spot. 
Shall  friendship  weep  him  never  ? 

But  by  the  busy  world  forgot, 
His  name  shall  be  for  ever ! 

G.  of  New-Jersey* 


rOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CAEIRST* 


OH!  WHERE  IS  TOUR  SOLACE? 

Oh !  where  is  your  solace  when  troubles  are  nigh, 
When  all  thing*  around  you  seem  painted  in  gloom, 

When  prospects  and  pleasures  fast  wither  and  die, 
And  you  are  constrain 'd  to  remember  the  tomb  ? 

Ob  !  where  is  your  solace  when  poverty's  hand 
Relentless  may  point  out  the  pathway  to  shame, 

When  necessity  utters  the  dreadful  command, 
M  Unpitied  die— or  dishonour  your  name  ?" 

Ob !  where  is  year  solaee  when  tortur'd  with  pain? 

When  languishing  mid  on  the  bed  of  disease, 
Tour  hopes  and  your  wishes  are  idle  and  vain  ? 

And  death's  near  approaches  your  terrors  increase? 

Oh !  where  is  year  solace  when  friendship  is  broken, 
And  every  one  leaves  you  unheeded  to  weep, 

When  e'en  not  a  word  to  console  yon  is  spoken, 
And  comfort  and  joy  in  the  grave  seem  to  sleep  ? 

Oh !  where  is  your  solace  when  hoary  with  age, 
When  pleasures  are  fled  which  can  never  return  ? 

And  when  sinking  in  death,  oh,  what  can  assuage 
Yoar  sorrows,  and  teach  you  no  longer  to- mourn  ? 
FENELON. 
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fO  BIT  LITTLE  SON, 

On  his  BirOi-Day. 

My  darling,  though  a  mother's  arms 
On  this  bright  morning  may  not  press  thee, 

Her  lonely  heart  thine  image  warms, 
And  she  can  weep,  and  fondly  bless  thee- 

I  see  thee  now,  dear,  playful  boy ! 

I  feel  thy  little  lips  caressing ; 
Thus  fancy  wakes  the  imag'd  joy, 

And  treasures  still  the  parting  blessing. 

Seven  times  the  ever-rolling  spheres 
Have  shed  the  dews  of  summer  o'er  thee. 

Ah !  who  can  tail  in  future  years, 
What  joy  or  sadness  is  before  thee  ? 

Thy  peaceful  days  unheeded  flow, 
Each  joyous  hour  new  pleasures  bringing, 

Uucjp— fions  yet  that  care  and  wo, 
The  widow 'd  mother's  heart  is  wringing. 

Thy  litde  kite  or  slender  siring, 

Thou  viewest  with  rapture  proudly  soaring; 
So  hope  expands  her  bouyant  wing, 

Thy  future  path  in  life  exploring. 

Aloft  the  tiney  emblem  flies, 

In  all  its  course  new  speed  acquiring; 
And  thus  I  see  my  lov'd  one  rise, 

To  virtue,  science,  fame  aspiring ! 


Alas !  that  hope  so  oft  should  prove 
Unreal,  faithless,  and  deceiving ; 

Yet  still  her  witching  dream*  I  love, 
Iler  airy  visions  still  believing. 


To  strew  my  future  path  with  flowers, 

She  whispers,  "  thou  my  James,  wast  given 

To  cheer  and  bless  my  dying  hours, 
And  gently  smooth  my  way  to  heaven." 

O,  when  my  all  of  earthly  bliss. 
Shall  I  again  with  joy  behold  thee— 

Bestow  the  fond  maternal  kiss, 
And  to  my  heart  in  rapture  fold  thee  ? 

It  may  not  oe — this  feeble  heart 

With  love  so  warm,  would  fondly  twine  thee, 
Twould  rend  each  sensate  cord  to  part, 

And  tear  each  fibre  to  resign  thee. 

Thou  little  knowst  the  cares  and  fears 
That  o'er  thy  mother  darkly  lower; 

And  if  thou  weep,  thy  guiltless  tears, 
Are  transient  as  the  summer  shower. 


Then  stay,  till  heaven  shall  hear  my  prayer, 
And  to  my  eager  arms  restore  thee ; 

Be  thou  thy  heavenly  Parent's  care, 
And  guardian  seraphs  hover  o'er  thee. 

CAROLINE  MATILDA. 
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TO  MARY 


.  OF  NEW-YORK. 


Yes,  I  remember  thee ! — I'll  tell  thee  why  :— 
When  in  sweat  Virtue's  cause  I  heard  thee  speak, 

I  saw  compassion's  tear  suffuse  thine  eye, 
And  the  warm  glow  of  feeling  tinge  thy  cheek, 

Yes,  I  remember  thee !— and  who  would  not? 

In  this  cold  world  where  feeling  hearts  are  few, 
The  tear  of  pity  cannot  be  forgot, 

By  hearts  to  feeling  and  to  nature  true. 

Yes,  I  remember — and  perchance  may  yet 
Full  often,  while  my  lonely  path  I  tread, 

Think  of  those  lovely  eyes  so  kindly  wet, 
And  bless  the  generous  tear  I  saw  thee  shed. 

I  will  remember—when  perplex 'd  I  steal 
From  painful  scenes  of  human  misery, 

That  nature  still  has  bosoms  which  can  feel, 
And  pardon  all,  for  those  I  love  and  thee. 

For  in  life's  sad  and  uninviting  scene, 
.  Where  joys  are  few,  and  transiently  appear ; 

There's  nought  more  winning  than  compassion  'smein— 
There's  nought  more  lovely  than  compassion's  tear. 

Mary  adieu !  forgive  the  intruding  lay  ; 

— A  stranger  sings  it,  but  be  sings  sincere ; 
And  wberesoe'er  his  homeless  feet  may  stray, 

He'll  think  of  her  who  shed  so  kind  a  tear. 

"  The  world  isaU  before  him,*  thou  hast  said, 
Ah  !  Mary,  he  that  world  has  sadly  known  ; 

And  has  too  long  been  forced  to  lay  his  head 
On  Misery's  lap,  dejected  and  alone. 

Peace  to  thee,  Mary,  and  adieu  !— I  go — 
—Ah  whither  I  shall  go,  I  cannot  tell ; 

And  'tis  no  matter ! — fortune  will  bestow 
At  least,  a  grave ! — no  more !— no  more ! — farewell! 

'  G.  or  Nsw-Jerest. 
JYew-  York,  1  efdotk  Wednesday  nighty  March! ,  1821. 

11  I've  heard  your  loss,  your  wife  is  dead," 
Consoling  Tom  to  Richard  said. 
"  My  wife  is  dead,"  cries  Dick,  "  I  own ; 
But  for  the  loss  I  know  of  none." 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY,  MARCH  10,  1822. 

Southern  District  of  Jfew-  York,  a. 

BEIT  REMEMBERED,  That  on  the  twenty- 
(l.  s.)  fifth  .day  of  January,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of 

the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, Edward  Riley,  of  the  said  district,  hath  depo- 
sited in  this  office  the  title  of  a  book,  the  right  where- 
of he  claims  as  proprietor,  in  the  words  following,  to 
wit : 

"Riley's  Vocal  Melodies,  first  volume.  Being  a 
Collection  of  American,  English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
Welch,  French,  German,  Italian,  Swiss,  Tyrolese, 
Danish,  Swedish,  Turkish,  Hebrew,  and  Chinese 
Airs,  adapted  to  American  Words,  and  arranged  for 
the  Piano  Forte.  The  Poetry  by  Samuel  Wood  worth , 
and  other  Native  Bards." 

In  conformity  to  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  encouragement 
of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts, 
and  books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  co- 
pies, during  tho time  therein  mentioned;"  and,  also, 
to  an  act,  entitled  "  An  act  supplementary  to  an  act, 
entitled  an  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by 
securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the 
authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  the 
times  therein  mentioned,  and  extending  the  benefits 
thereof  to  the  arts  of  designing,  engraving,  and  etch- 
ing historical  and  other  prints.*' 

GILBERT  LIVINGSTON  THOMPSON. 
Ckrk  of  the  Southern  District  of  J\ «-  York . 

LATELY  RECEIVED, 

The  genuine  Malabar  Dentrificc,  prepared  by  R. 
Reverington,  Dentist  to  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Carcib*, 
London. 

The  very  superior  advantage  of  the  Malabar  tooth 
powder,  warrant*  it  to  restore  the  worst  discoloured 
teeth  to  a  beautiful  ivory  white,  and  to  give  an  addi- 
tional lustre  to  those  teeth  which  are  already  perfect. 
It  will  likewise  cause  the  gums  and  tips  to  be  heaJUiy, 
by  producing  a  lively  coral  appearance,  which  is  so 
admirable  an  acquisition  to  a  handsome  set  of  teeth. 

Sold,  by  appointment  of  the  British  Agent,  by  E. 
k  S.ROCKWELL,  Jewellers,  No  192  Broadway, 
in  large  size  boxes,  at  75  cents  each. 


MARRIED, 

On  Wednesday  evening,  28th  ult  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
0.  Gorham,  Mr*  Matthew  Cahill,  to  Miss  Margaret 
Toole,  all  of  ibis  city. 

At  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Isaac  Lea,  to  Miss  Frances 
Carey,  daughter  of  M.  Carey. 


DIED, 

On  Monday  morning,  5th  inst.  Mr.  Robert  Murdeo, 
collector  of  the  8th  ward. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  6th  inst.  Wm.  Harriman,  in 
the  61st  year  of  his  age. 

On  the  21st  ult.  Frederick  Wbeatley,  Jun.  of  the 
Savannah  Theatre,  aged  10  years,  9  months  and  1J 
days. 
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W1KLAND; 

OR  THE  TRANSFORMATION. 

An  American  Tale, 

BT  CHARLES  BROCKDSN  BROWIT. 

(  Continued  from  page  131.) 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Before  I  reached  the  city  it  was  dusk. 
It  was  ray  purpose  to  spend  the  night  at 
JMettingen.  I  was  not  solicitous,  as  long 
as  I  was  attended  by  a  faithful  servant,  to 
be  there  at  an  early  hour.  My  exhausted 
strength  required  me  to  take  some  refresh- 
ment. With  this  view,  and  in  osder  to 
pay  respect  to  one  whose  affection  tor  me 
was  truly  material,  I  stopped  at  Musi.  Bayn- 
ton's.  Sbjf  was  absent  from  home ;  but  I 
had  scarcely  entered  the  house  when,  one 
of  her  domestics  presented  me  a  letter.  I 
opened  and  read  as  follows  :— 

«  2b  Clara  Wieland, 

«  What  shall  I  say  to  exttouate  the 
misconduct  of  last  night  ?  It  H  my  duty 
to  repair  if  to  the  utmost  of  ray  power,  but 
the  only  way  in  which  it  cafcbe  repaired, 
you  will  not,  I  fear,  be  prevailed  on  to 
adopt.  It  is  by  granting  me  dft  interview, 
at  your  own  house,  at  eleven  o'clock  this 
night.  I  have  no  means  of  removing  any 
fears  that  you  "may  entertain  of  ray  designs, 
but  my  simple  and  solemn  declarations. — 
These,,  after  what  has  passed  between  us, 
you  may  deem  unworthy  of  confidence.  I 
cannot  help  it.  My  folly  and  rashuess  has 
left  me  no  other  resource.  I  will  be  at 
your  door  by  that  hour.  If  you  choose  to 
admit  jane  to  a  conference,  provided  that 
conference  has  no  witnesses,  I  will  disclose 
to  you  particulars,  the  knowledge  of  which 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  your  happi- 
ness.    Farewell. 

CABWIN." 

What  a  letter  waa  this !  A  man  known 
to  be  an  assassin  and  robber ;  one  capable 
of  plotting  against  my  life  and  my  fame; 
detected  lurking  in  my  chamber,  and  avow- 
ing designs  the  most  flagitious  and  dread- 
ful, now  solicits  me  to  grant  him  a  mid- 
night interview  I  To  admit  him  alone  in 
my  presence !  Could  he  make  this  request 
with  the  expectation  of  my  compliance  ? 


What  had  he  seen  in  me,  that  could  justify 
him  in  admitting  so  wild  a  belief?  Yet 
this  request  is  preferred  with  the  utmost 
gravity.  It  is  not  accompanied  by  an  ap- 
pearance of  uncommon  earnestness.  Had 
j  the  misconduct  to  which  he  alludes  been  a 
slight  incivility,  and  the  interview  request- 
ed, to  take  place  in  the  midst  of  my  friends, 
there  would  have  been  no  extravagance  in 
the  teuor  of  this  letter  $  but,  as  it  was,  the 
writer  had  surely  been  bereft  of  his  rea- 
son. 

I  perused  this  epistle  frequently.  The 
request  it  contained  might  be  called  auda- 
cious or  stupid,  if  it  had  been  made  by  a 
different  person  j  but  from  Carwin,  who 
could  not  be  unaware  of  the  effect  which  it 
must  naturally  produce,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  would  unavoidably  be  treated, 
it  was  perfectly  inexplicable.  He  must 
have  counted  on  the  success  af  some  plot, 
in  order  to  extort  my  assent.  None  of 
those  motives  by  which  I  am  usually  go- 
verned, Would  ever  have  persuaded  me  to 
meet  any  one  of  his  sex,  at  the  time  and  place 
whitf h  he  had  jtfjescjftb^.  Much  lesahwonld 
I  consent  to  a  meeting  with  a  man,  tainted 
with  the  most  detestable  crimes,  and  by 
whose  arts  my  own  safety  had  be^n  so  im- 
minently endangered,  and  my  happiness 
irretrievably  destroyed.  I  shuddered  at 
the  idea  that  such  a  meeting  was  possible. 
I  felt  spme  reluctance  to  approach  a  spot 
which  he  still  visited  and  haunted. 

Such  were  the  ideas  which  first  suggest- 
ed themselves  on  the  perusal  of  the  letter. 
Meanwlrile,  I  resumed  my  journey.  My 
thoughts  still  dwelt  upon  the  same  topic. 
Gradually,  from  ruminating  on  this  epistle, 
I  reverted  to  my  interview  with  Pleyel.  I 
recalled  the  particulars  of  the  dialogue  to 
which  he  had  been  an  auditor.  My  heart 
sunk  anew  on  viewing  the  inextricable 
complexity  of  this  deception,  and  the  in- 
auspicious concurrence  of  events,  which 
tended  to  confirm  him  in  his  error.  When 
he  approached  my  chamber  door,  my  ter- 
ror kept  me  mute.  He  put  his  ear,  per- 
haps, to  the  crevice,  but  it  caught  the  sound 
of  nothing  human.  Had  I  called,  or  made 
any  token  that  denoted  some  one  to  be 
within,  words  would  have  ensued;  and  a* 
omnipresence. was  impossible,  this  disco- 


very, and  the  artless  narrative  of  what  had 
just  passed,  would  have  saved  me  from  bis 
murderous  invectives.  He  went  into  his 
chamber,  and  after  some  interval,  I  stole 
across  the  entry  and  down  the  stairs,  with 
inaudible  steps.  Having  secured  the  outer 
doors,  I  returned  with  less  circumspection. 
He  heard  me  not  when  I  descended ;  bnt 
my  returning  steps  were  easily  distinguish- 
ed. Now,  he  thought,  was  the  guilty  in- 
terview at  an  end.  In  what  other  way 
was  it  possible  for  him  to  constrjie  these 
signals  ? 

How  fallacious  and  precipitate  was  my 
decision !  Carwin's  plot  owed  its  success 
to  a  coincidence  of  events  scarcely  credible. 
The  balance  was  tfwayed  from  its  equipoise 
by  a  hair.  Had  I  even  begun  the  conver- 
sation with  an  account  of  what  befel  me  in 
my  chamber,  my  previous  interview  with 
Wieland  would  have  taujtit  him  to  suspect 
me  of  imposture ;  yet,  if  £  were  discouiakig 
with  this  ruffian,  when  Pleyel  touched  the 
lock  of  my  chamber  door,  and  when  he 
shut  his  own  door  with  so  much  vfolfoce, 
bow,  he  might  ask,  should  1  be  able  to  re- 
late these  incidents?  Perhaps  he  had 
withheld  the.  knowledge  of  these  circum- 
stances from  my  brother,  from  whom,  there- 
fore, I  could  not  obtain  it,  so  that  my  inno- 
cence would  have  thus  been  irresistibly  de- 
monstrated. 

The  first  impulse  which  flowed  from 
these  ideas,  was  to  return  upon  my  steps, 
and  demand  once  more  an  interview ;  but' 
he  was  gone :  his  parting  declarations  were 
remembered. 

Pleyel,  I  exclaimed,  thou  art  gone  for 
ever !  Are  thy  mistakes  beyond  the  reach 
of  detection  ?  Am  I  helpless  in  the  midst 
of  this  snare  ?  The  plotter  is  at  hand.  He 
even  speaks  in  the  style  of  penitence.  He 
solicits  an  interview  which  he  promises 
shall  end  in  the  disclosure  of  something  mo- 
mentous to  my  happiness.  What  can  he 
say  which  will  avail  to  turn  aside  this  evil  ? 
But  why  should  his  remorse  be  feigned  ? 
I  have  done  him  no  injury;  His  wicked- 
ness is  fertile  only  of  despair ;  and  the  bil- 
lows of  remorse  will  some  time  overbear 
him.  Why  may  not  this  event  have  al- 
ready taken  place  ?  Why  should  I  refuse 
to  see  him  ? 
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This  idea  was  present,  as  it  were,  for  a 
moment. ,  I  suddenly  recoiled  from  it,  con* 
founded  at  that  phrensy  which  could  give 
even  momentary  harbour  to  such  a  scheme ; 
yet  presently  it  returned.  At  length,  I 
even  conceived  it  to  deserve  deliberation. 
I  questioned  whether  it  was  not  proper  to 
admit,  at  a  lonely  spot,  in  a  sacred  hour, 
this  man  of  tremendous  and  inscrutable  at- 
tributes, this  performer  of  horrid  deeds,  and 
whose  presence  was  predicted  to  call  down 
unheard-of  and  unutterable  horrors. 

What  was  it  that  swayed  me  ?  I  felt 
myself  divested  of  the  power  to  will  con- 
trary to  the  motives  that  determined  me  to 
seek  his  presence.  My  mind  seemed  to  be 
split  into  separate  parts,  and  these  parts  to 
have  entered  into  furious  and  implacable 
contention.  These  tumults  gradually  sub- 
sided. The  reasons  why  I  should  confide 
in  that  interposition  which  had  hitherto  de- 
fended me ;  in  those  tokens  of  compunc- 
tion which  this  letter  contained;  in  the 
efficacy  of  this  interview  to  restore  its  spot- 
lessness  to  my  character,  and  banish  all 
illusions  from  the  mind  of  my  friend,  con- 
tinually acquired  new  evidence  and  new 
strength. 

What  shoold  I  fear  in  his  presence? — 
This  w#s  unlike  an  artifice  intended  to  be- 
tray me  into  his  hands.  If  it  were  an  ar- 
tifice, what  purpose  would  it  serve  ?  The 
freedom  of  my  mind  was  untouched,  and 
that  freedom  would  defy  the  assaults  of 
blandishments  or  magic.  Force  was  I  not 
able  to  repel.  On  the  former  occasion  my 
courage,  it  is  true,  had  failed  at  the  immi- 
nent approach  of  danger ;  but  then  I  had 
not  enjoyed  opportunities  of  deliberation ; 
I  had  foreseen  nothing ;  I  was  sunk  into 
imbecility  by  my  previous  thoughts ;  I  had 
been  the  victim  of  recent  disappointments 
and  anticipated  ills :  Witness  my  infatua- 
tion in  opening  the  closet  in  opposition  to 
divine  injunctions. 

Now,  perhaps,  my'courage  was  the  off- 
spring of  a  no  less  erring  princi  pie.  Pleyel 
was  for  ever  lost  to  me.  I  strove  in  vain 
to  assume  his  person,  and  suppress  my  re- 
sentment; I  strove  in  vain  to  believe  in 
the  assuaging  influence  of  time,  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  birth-day  of  new  hopes,  and 
the  re-exaltation  of  that  luminary,  of  whose 
effulgencies  I  had  so  long,  and  so  liberally 
partaken. 

What  had  I  to  suffer  worse  than  was  al- 
ready inflicted  ? 

Was  not  Carwin  my  foe  ?    I  owed  my 


untimely  fate  to  his  treason.  Instead  of 
flying  from  his  presence,  ought  I  not  to  de- 
vote all  my  faculties  to  the  gaining  of  an 
interview,  and  compel  him  to  repair  the  ills 
of  which  he  has  been  the  author  ?  Why 
should  I  suppose  him  impregnable  to  ar- 
gument ?  Have  I  not  reason  on  my  side, 
and  the  power  of  imparting  conviction  ? — 
Cannot  he  be  made  to  see  the  justice  of  un- 
ravelling the  maze  in  which  Pleyel  is  be- 
wildered ? 

He  may,  at  least,  be  accessible  to  fear. 
Has  he  nothing  to  fear  from  the  rage  of  an 
injured  woman  ?  But  suppose  him  inacces- 
sible to  such  inducements ;  suppose  him  to 
persist  in  all  his  flagitious. purposes;  are 
not  the  means  of  defence  and  resistance  in 
my  power? 

In  the  progress  of  such  thoughts,  was  the 
resolution  at  last  formed.  I  hoped  that  the 
interview  was  sought  by  him  for  a  laudable 
end ;  but,  be  that  as  it  would,  I  trusted 
that  by  energy  of  reasoning  or  of  action,  I 
should  render  It  auspicious,  or,  at  least, 
harmless. 

Such  a  determination  must  unavoidably 
fluctuate.  The  poet's  chaos  was  no  unapt 
emblem  of  the  state  of  my  mind.  A  tor- 
ment was  awakened  in  my  bosom  which  I 
foresaw  would  end  only  when  this  inter- 
view was  past,'  and*  its  consequences  fully 
experienced.  Hence  my  impatience  for 
the  arrival  of  the  hour  which  had  been  pre- 
scribed by  Carwin. 

Meanwhile,  my  meditations  were  tumul- 
tuously  active.  New  impediments  to  the 
execution  of  the  scheme  were  speedily  sug- 
gested. I  had  apprised  Catherine  of  my 
intention  to  spend  this  and  many  future 
nights  with  her.  Her  husband  was  in- 
formed of  this  arrangement,  and  had  zea- 
lously approved  it.  Eleven  o'clock  ex 
ceeded  their  hour  of  retiring.  What  ex- 
cuse should  I  form  for  changing  my  plan  ? 
Should  I  show  this  letter  to  Wieland,  and 
submit  myself  to  his  direction  ?  But  I 
knew  in  what  way  he  would  decide.  He 
would  fervently  dissuade  me  from  going. 
Nay,  would  he  not  do  more  ?  He  was  ap- 
prised of  the  offences  of  Carwin,  and  of  the 
reward  offered  for  his  apprehension. — 
Would  he  not  seise  this  opportunity  of  ex- 
ecuting justice  on  a  criminal  ? 

This  idea  was  new.  I  was  plunged  once 
more  into  doubt.  Did  not  equity  enjoin 
me  thus  to  facilitate  his  arrest  ?  No.  I 
disdained  the  office  of  betrayer.  Carwin 
was  unapprised  of  his  danger,  and  his  in- 


tentions were  possibly  beneficent.  Should 
I  station  guards  about  the  house,  and  make 
an  act,  intended  perhaps  for  my  benefit,  in- 
strumental to  his  own  destruction  ?  Wie- 
land might  be  justified  in  thus  employing 
the  knowledge  which  I  should  impart,  but  - 
I,  by  imparting  it,  should  pollute  myself 
with  more  hateful  crimes  than  those  unde- 
servedly imputed  to  me.  This  scheme, 
therefore,  I  unhesitatingly  rejected.  The 
views,  with  which  I  should  return  to  my 
own  houst,  it  would  therefore  be  necessary 
to  conceal.  Yet  some  pretest  must  be  in- 
vented. I  had  never  been  initiated  into 
the  trade  of  lying.  Yet  what  but  falsehood 
was  a  deliberate  suppression  of  the  truth  r 
To  deceive  by  silence  or  by  words,  is  the 
same. 

Yet  what  would  a  lie  avail  me  ?  What 
pretext  would  justify  this  change  in  my 
plan  ?  Woold  it  not  tend  to  confirm  the 
imputations  of  Pleyel  ?  That  I  should  vo- 
luntarily return  to  a  house  in  which  honour 
and  life  had  so  lately  been  endangered, 
could  be  explained  in  no  way  favourable  to 
my  integrity. 

These  reflections,  if  they  did  not  change, 
at  least  suspended  my  decision.  In  this 
state  of  uncertainty  I  alighted  at  the  hut. 
We  gave  this  name  to  the  house  tenanted 
by  the  farmer  and  his  servants,  and  which 
was  situated  on  the  verge  of  my  brother's 
ground,  and  at  a.  considerable  distance 
from  the  mansion.  The  path  to  the  man- 
sion was  planted  by  a  double  row  of  wal- 
nuts. Along  this  paiji  I  proceeded  alone. 
I  entered  the  parlour  in  which  was  a  light 
just  expiring  in  the  socket.  There  was  no 
one  in  the  room.  I  perceived  by  the  clock 
that  stood  against  the  wall,  that  it  was  near 
eleven.  The  lateness  of  the  hour  startled 
me.  What  had  become  of  the  family?— 
They  were  usually  retired  an  hour  before 
this;  but  the  unextinguished  taper,  and  the 
unbarred  door,  were  indications  that  they 
had  not  retired.  I  again  returned  to  the 
hall,  and  passed  from  one  room  to  another, 
but  still  encountered  not  a  hqrnan  being. 

I  imagined  that,  perhaps,  the  lapse  of  a 
few  minutes  would  explain  these  appear- 
ances. Meanwhile  I  reflected  that  the  pre- 
concerted hour  had  arrived.  Carwin  was, 
perhaps,  waiting  my  approach.  Should  I 
immediately  retire  to  my  own  house,  no 
one  would  be  apprised  of  my  proceeding. 
Nay,  the  interview  might  pass,  and  I  be 
enabled  to  return  in  half  an  hour.  Hence 
no  necessity  would  arise  for  dissimulation. 
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I  was  so  far  influenced  by  these  views 
chat  I  rose  to  execute  this  design ;  but  again, 
.the  unusual  condition  of  the  house  occurred 
to  me,  and  some  vague  solicitude  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  family.  I  was  nearly  cer- 
tain that  my  brother  had  not  retired ;  but  by 
what  motives  he  could  be  induced  to  desert 
his  house  thus  unseasonably,  I  could  by  no 
means  divine.  Louisa  Conway,  at  least, 
was  at  home,  and  had,  probably,  retired  to 
her  chamber;  perhaps  she  was  able  to  im- 
part the  information  I  wanted. 

I  went  to  1ier  chamber,  and  found  her 
asleep.  She  was  delighted  and  surprised 
at  my  arrival,  and  told  me  with  how  much 
impatience  and  anxiety  my  brother  and  his 
wife  had  waited  my  coming.  They  were 
fearful  that  some  mishap  had  befallen  me, 
and  had  remained  up  longer  than  the  usual 
period.  Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  Catherine  would  not  resign  the 
hope  of  seeing  me.  Louisa  said  she  had 
left  them  both  in  the  parlour,  and  she  knew 
of  no  cause  for  their  absence. 

As  yet  I  was  not  without  solicitude  on 
account  of  their  personal  safety.  I  was  far 
from  being  perfectly  at  ease  on  that  head, 
T>ut  entertained  no  distinct  conception  of 
the  danger  that  impended  over  them.  Per- 
haps to  beguile  the  moments  of  jny  long 
protracted  stay,  they  had  gone  to  walk  upon 
the  bank*  The  atmosphere,  though  illu- 
minated only  by  the  star-light,  was  remark- 
ably serene.  Meanwhile  the  desirableness 
of  an  interview  with  Carwin,  again  return- 
ed, and  I  finally  resolved  to  seek  it. 

I  passed  with  doubting  and  hasty  steps 
along  the  path.  My  dwelling,  seen  at  a 
distance,  was  gloomy  and  desolate*  It  had 
no  inhabitant,  for  my  servant,  in  conse- 
quence of  my  new  arrangement,  had  gone 
to  Mettingen*  The  temerity  of  this  at- 
tempt began  to  show  itself  in  more  vivid 
colours  to  my  understanding*  Whoever 
has  pointed  steel  is  not  without  arms  5  yet 
what  must  have  been  the  state  of  my  mind 
when  I  could  meditate,  without  shuddering, 
on  the  use  of  a  murderous  weapon,  and  be- 
lieve myself  secure  merely  because  I  was 
capable  of  being  made  so  by  the  death  of 
another  ?  Yet  this  was  not  my  state.  I 
felt  as  if  I  was  rushing  into  deadly  toils, 
without  the  power  of  pausing  or  receding. 

[Tobecontimted.] 


The  glory  of  young  men  is  their  strength ; 
and  the  beauty  of  old  men  is  the  gray  head. 
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ATTACK  OF  BOOxXSBOROUGH. 

We  have  been  much  amused  of  late,  in 
perusing  a  series  of  anecdotes,  related  of 
the  first  settlers  of  the  country,  west  of  the 
mountains.  They  are  published  in  the 
Western  Review  and  consist  principally  of 
adventures  among  the  Jndians,  a  field  of 
vast  extent ;  and  we  know  of  none  that 
promises  tb  be  more  prolific.  What  a 
volume  of  "  Evening  Tales,"  might  be 
collected  by  au  ingenious  traveller,  through 
those  parts ;— not  from  tradition,  but  from 
the  very  actors  themselves. 

With  these  hints  we  will  introduce  the 
following  account  of  an  attack  by  the  In- 
dians upon  Boonsborough,  one  of  the  first 
settlements  in  Kentucky :— * 

"  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clarke,  who 
had  been  sent  out  from  Virginia,  with  a 
regiment  of  soldiers,  to  defend  the  Western 
Country,  believing  Kentucky  to  be  less  ex- 
posed at  that  time  than  many  other  places, 
had  gone  to  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  had 
taken  with  him  not  only  the  regular  troops, 
but  a  number  of  the  most  active  and  en- 
terprising young  men  from  Kentucky.— 
Smith  was  left  to  defend  this  part'  of  the 
country,  and  was  ordered  to  be  particular- 
ly attentive  to  the  protection  of  Boonsbe? 
rough,  which  was  the  earliest,  and  at  that 
time,  the  most  important  settlement  in 
Kentucky.  He  repaired*  therefore,  to  that 
post,  and  with  much  labour  and  fatigue  re- 
built the  fort.  Learoing,  however,  from 
some  prisoners  who  had  escaped,  that  the 
Indians  were  about  to  make  inroads  into 
the  settlement,  and  deeming  it  best  to  anti- 
cipate their  movements,  and  unexpectedly 
to  attack  tbem  on  their  own  ground,  he 
left  about  twenty  youth,  to  defend  the  fort, 
and  marched,  with  thirty  of  his  most  ac- 
tive men,  towards  the  Shawnee  towns. — 
Wheu  they  reached  the  Bfue  Licks,  eleven 
of  the  number,  being  anxious  for  their  fa- 
milies whom  they  had  left  behind,  and  con- 
sidering the  force  too  smaJL  to  accomplish 
the  object  in  view,  resolved  to  abandon  the 
enterprise,  and  returned  to  the  fort.  The 
other  nineteen,  not  discouraged  by  the  ir- 
resolution of  their  companions,  but  rather 
animated  by  the  reflection  that  the  glory  of 
success  would  be  increased  by  the  diminu- 
tion of  their  number,  heroically  persevered. 
When  they  reached  the  mouth  of  Licking, 
they  were  compelled  to  build  rafts,,  upon 
which  to  cross  the  Onto,    Having  theq 


painted  their  faces,  and  assumed  the  disguise 
of  savages,  they  advanced  toward  the  Indian 
towns,  and  had  arrived  within  about  twen- 
ty-five miles  of  their  destination,  when  they 
met  a  party  of  nearly  two  hundred  and 
fifty  Indians,  principally  on  florae-back) 
going  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  settle- 
ments in  Kentucky.     Major  Smith  and  his 
men  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  this  for- 
midable party,  before  they  were  themselves 
observed,  but  instead  of  instantly  endea- 
vouring to  make  goad  their  retreat,  they 
fired,  and  killed  two  of  the  enemy  who 
were  mounted.     This  unexpected  attack 
alarmed  the  Indians,  and,  without  stopping 
to  examine  the  number  or  strength  of  their 
assailants,  they  precipitately  retreated.— 
The  heroic  adventurers,  flushed  by  their 
success,  advanced  and  repeated  their  fire* 
The  savages,  however,  at  length  recovered 
their  self-possession,  and  after  deliberately 
holding  a  council  of  war,  resofved  to  turn 
upon  their  pursuers,  of  whose  character 
and  design,  in  consequence  of  their  dis- 
guise,,tbey  were  probably  ignorant.   Mean- 
time, Major  Smith,  perceiving  the  immi- 
nent hazard  to  which  he  and  his  little  army 
were  exposed,  advised  a  retreat,  and  before 
the'  Indians  had  concluded  their  council, 
they  had  advanced  too  far  to-be  easily  over* 
taken,  and  in  the  course  of  that  night  and 
the  next  morning,  all  arrived  safe  at  Boons- 
borough.    About  an  hour  after  the  last  of 
their  number  had  entered  the  fort,  not  less 
than  six  hundred  Indians,  in  three  divisions 
of  about  two  hundred  each,  appeared  with 
colours,  and  took  their  stations  on  afferent 
sides  of  the  fort.    It  was  deemed  prudent 
not  to  fire  upon  them  until  they  should 
commence  the  attack.    Their  first  step, 
however,  was  to  send  a  flag,  with  a  request 
that  the  commander  of  "the  fort  would  come 
out  and  treat  with  them.    A  council  was 
held,  and  it  was  a,t  first  determined,  con* 
trary  to  the  opinion  of  Major  Smith,  not 
to  comply  with  the  request.     They  sent, 
however,  a  second  time,  stating  that  they' 
had  letters  from  Detroit  for  the  command* 
ing  officer,  and  it  was  then  resolved  that 
Major  Smith  apd  Colonel  Daniel  Boone 
should  venture  out,  and  hear  what  they 
had  to  say.     Three  chiefs  met  them  with 
great  parade  about  fifty  yards  from  the 
fort,  conducted  them  to  the  spot  designated 
for  their  consultation,  and  spread  a  panther 
skin  for  their  seat,  while  two  other  Indians 
held. bushes  over  their  heads  to  protect 
them  from  the  son.    Here  the  chief  ad' 
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dressed  them  for  about  five  minutes  assur- 
ing them  .of  the  most  friendly  disposition, 
and  a  part  of  the  men  grounded  their  arms, 
and  advanced  to  shake  hands  with  them. 
The  chief  then  produced  a  letter  and  pro- 
clamation from  Governor  Hamilton  at  De- 
troit, proposing  to  them  the  most  favoura- 
ble terms,  if  they  would  remove  thither. — 
Major  Smith  replied  that  the  proposition 
was  a  kind  one,  but  that  it  was  impossible 
to  effect  the  removal  of  all  their  women 
and  children.  The  Indian  assured  him 
that  that  was  no  obstacle,  as  he  had  brought 
forty  horses  for  their  accommodation. — 
After  a  long  and  apparently  friendly  con- 
sultation, during  which  they  smoked  to- 
gether, and  the  Indians  gave  assurances 
that  they  had  abstained  from  killing  hogs 
and  cattle,  from  a  wish  not  to  offend  the 
whites :  Major  Smith  and  Colonel  Boone 
returned  to  make  known  the  proposals,  and 
to  consult  upon  the  course  to  be  pursued. 
On  their  return,  they  were  accompanied 
by  twenty  Indians,  as  far  as  the  limits  be- 
yond which  it  was  agreed  they  should  not 
go.  Smith  then  called  together  all  the 
men,  who  were  within  the  fort,  read  to 
them  the  letter,  and  inquired  what  was  to 
be  done.  They  asked  his  opinion,  and  he 
frankly  told  them,  that  the  only  course  he 
considered  judicious  and  safe,  was  to  de- 
cline the  terms  proposed,  and  to  resolve  to 
defend  the  fort  against  any  attack  that 
night  be  made.  The  Indians  had  no  can- 
non, and  there  was  plenty  of  ammunition 
within  the  fort,  so  that  he  conceived  there 
was  little  danger  to  be  apprehended  in  the 
result.  His  counsel  was  approved  and  the 
course  resolved  on. 

"  In  a  short  time  the  Indians  sent  another 
flag,  in  order,  as  they  said,  to  ascertain  the 
resuh  of  the  consultation  within  the  fort. 
Major  Smith  sent  them  word,  that  he  had 
told  them  all  he  could  say  on  the  subject, 
but  if  they  wished  to  hold  a  treaty,  as  it  is 
called,  they  must  come  forward,  and  a 
place  wonld  be  selected  for  the  purpose. 
Thirty  chiefs  came  forward  accordingly, 
bit  could  not  be  induced  to  approach  with- 
in less  than  eighty  yards  of  the  fort.  Ma- 
jor Smith,  Colonel  Boone,  and  four  men 
went  out  to  meet  tbem,  and  continued  in 
close  conference  with  them  upwards  of  two 
days,  and  a  treaty  was  at  last  agreed  upon, 
with  thecondition,that  neither  party  should 
cross  the  Ohio,  till  it  was  regularly  ratified 
by  the  authority  of  the  state.  This,  Major 
Smith  considered  as  a  deception,  as  he 


placed  no  confidence  in  the  negotiators. — 
On  the  third  day  of  the  conference,  which 
was  the  9th  day  of  September,  1778,  when 
the  treaty  was  prepared  for  signature,  the 
old  chief,  who  seemed  to  regulate  all  the 
proceedings,  stepped  aside  to  speak  to 
some  young  men  at  a  distance,  observing 
that  he  would  return  shortly  and  sign  the 
treaty.  On  his  return  Major  Smith  re- 
remarked  that  he  had  substituted  young 
warriors  for  some  of  the  older  men  around 
the  council  board,  and  inquiring  the  cause, 
the  chief  assured  him  that  the  change  had 
been  made  to  gratify  some  of  the  young 
men,  who  wished  to  be  present  on  the  oc-| 
casion.  It  was  then  proposed  to  shake 
hands,  and  as  Major  Smith  arose  for  the 
purpose,  two  Indians  seized  him  behind. 
Previously  to  his  leaving  the  fort,  the  Major, 
suspecting  some  treacherous  design,  had 
placed  twenty-five  men  in  a  bastion,  with 
orders  to  fire  unhesitatingly  at  the  council, 
so  soon  as  any  violence  should  be  attempt- 
ed by  them.  The  instant  he  was  seised, 
about  six  hundred  guns  were  discharged 
by  the  Indians  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  fire  was  promptly  returned  by  the  men 
in  the  bastion.  Major  Smith,  who  was 
then  liberated  from  the  grasp  of  his  first 
assailants,  attempted  to  seise  the  man,  with 
whom  he  had  been  in  the  act  of  shaking 
hands,  but  just  then  a  ball  from  the  fort 
mortally  wounding  the  savage,  he  fell,  and 
major  Smith  upon  him.  A  scene  of  terri- 
ble confusion  ensued.  The  firing  was  kept 
up  with  vehemence  on  both  sides.  Colo- 
nel Boone  was  slightly  wounded,  and  as  an 
uplifted  tomahawk  was  just  about  for  the 
second  time  to  fall  upon  his  head,  he  dex- 
terously avoded  it,  and  Major  Smith,  who 
was  at  that  instant  passing  rapidly  by,  on 
his  way  to  the  fort,  received  the  blow, 
the  force  of  which,  however,  being  almost 
speut,  it  did  not  inflict  a  very  violent  wound. 
All  the  whites  then  fled  with  the  utmost 
possible  expedition  to  the  fort,  and  the  In- 
dians continued  firing  at  them  as  they  ran. 
They  all  reached  the  fort,  however,  with- 
out receiving  any  fatal  wound.  The  firing 
continued  on  both  sides  without  intermis- 
sion from  early  in  the  morning  till  dark. 
The  Indians  then  procured  a  quantity  of 
faggots,  to  which  they  set  fire,  and  threw 
them  thus  lighted  upon  the  houses  and  into 
the  fort,  but  as  those  within  were  provided 
with  machinery  for  throwing  water,  they 
were  enabled  to  extinguish  the  faggots  as 
they  fell.     Finding  their  efforts  to  destroy 


the  fort  in  this  way  unsuccessful,  the  sava- 
ges returned  again  to  their  arms,  and  kept 
up  a  brisk  fire  with  musketry,  with  but 
little  intermission,  for  three  days.  .On  the 
morning  of  the  third  day,  Major  Smith, 
discovered  them  digging  a  mine,  in  order 
to  make  a  way,  under  the  walls,  into  the 
fort.  To  defeat  this  object,  he  cut  a  hole 
under  his  kitchen,  through  which  he  went 
out,  and  dug  a  ditch  between  them  and  the 
wall  in  a  spot  completely  within  the  reach 
of  the  guns  of  the  fort.  Before  they  reach- 
ed the  ditch,  however,  the  mine  fell  in,  and 
all  their  labour  was  lost.  They  then  again 
returned  to  their  fire  arms,  and  poured 
continual  volleys  against  the  fort,  without 
reaching,  however,  the  persons  within. 
•  During  this  firing,  which  continued  in  all, 
about  eight  days;  they  repeatedly  called  to 
Major  Smith  to  surrender,  and  promised,  in 
that  event,  to  treat  him  and  his  companions 
with  the  utmost  humanity  and  kindness. 
But,  notwithstanding  their  perseverance 
was  not  a  little  alarming,  it  was  unanimous- 
ly concluded  not  to  surrender,  but  to  await 
the  event  with  fortitude  and  resolution* 
On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  September, 
the  ninth  day  from  the  commencement  of 
the  seige,  the  Indians  killed  a  number  of 
the  cattle  belonging  to  the  fort,  and  in  toe 
course  of  that  day  they  made  their  retreat. 

"  This  siege  proved  a  serious  affair  to  the 
Indians,  who  lost  about  two  hundred  killed, 
besides  a  great  number  wounded.  The 
whites,  on  the  contrary,  being  protected  by 
the  fort,  behind  which  they  could  remain 
in  almost  perfect  safety,  while  they  delibe* 
rately  picked  off  their  assailants,  lost  only 
two  killed,  and  six  wounded. 

"  The  escape  of  Smith,  Boone,  and  their 
companions,  who  attended  the  Indian  coun 
cil,  was  indeed  almost  miraculous;  and 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  confusion 
into  which  the  Indians  were  thrown  by  the 
prompt,  unexpected,  and  destructive  fire, 
which  was  poured  in  upon  them  from  the 
men  stationed  by  Smith  in  the  bastion. — 
Two  of  the  savages  who  firlrt  seized  him, 
were  almost  instantaneously  killed,  and  the 
wonderful  accuracy  of  the  marksmen  avoid- 
ed him,  although  in  close  contact  with 
them.  The  rest,  seeing  their  comrades 
thus  unexpectedly  fall,  had  not  presence  of 
mind  sufficient  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
their  intended  prisoners,  who,  regardless  of 
every  thing  but  flight,  made  their  way, 
amidst  the  confusion  which  reigned  around 
them,  with  but  little  injury  to  the  fort." 
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KENILWORTH. 

Author  of  Waverhjj  fyc. 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  characters 
of  the  age,  is  the  unknown  author  of  \Va- 
verly,  and  the  subsequent  novels  of  the 
same  cast,  and  from  the  same  pen.  Who- 
ever he  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  he  has 
acquired  a  perfect  ascendency  oyer  the 
minds  of  the  reading  public ;  and  that  he 
maintains  such  ascendency  with  admirable 
success.  But  the  most  remarkable  trait  in 
his  character  is,  the  facility  with  which  he 
puts  out  volume  after  volume,  without  ap- 
pearing to  jade  his  faculties — or  even  with- 
out giving  himself  time  to  study  his  cha- 
racters ;  yet  we  cannot  perceive  any  great 
falling  off,  nor  any  essential  defects  in  any  ! 
thing  he  attempts  to  portray ;  nor  have  we 
ever  witnessed  any  visible  decline  in  popu- 
lar opinion.  The  name  of  VVaverly  still 
acts  as  a  charm  on  all  his  productions,  and 
its  magic  power  having  withstood  so  many 
tests,  will  hardly  prove  worthless,  when 
backed  by  so  pleasing  a  work  as  Kenil- 
worth.  The  author  is  perfectly  himself  in 
the  book  before  us,  and  although  he  has 
glided  into  rather  a  different  channel,  still 
he  wanders  among  natural  objects,  and 
every  thing  is  to  the  life. 

The  scene  of  Kenilworth  is  laid  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  very  interesting  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  furnish  the  incidents. —  j 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  the  leading  cha- 
racters of  that  day,  are  among  the  heroes  j 
of  the  work.  It  commences  with  a  scene 
at  an  inn,  situatedin  the  village  of  Cumnor,  J 
about  four  miles  from  Oxford.  Here  we 
are  introduced  to  Giles  Gosling,  and  his 
hopeful  nephew  Michael  Lambourne. — 
This  last  is  one  of  those  bold  and  daring 
characters,  always  introduced  by  this 
writer,  and  kept  up  with  his  own  peculiar 
excellence  of  delineation.  The  conversa- 
tion soon  leads  to  the  theme  of  the  whole 
story.  Mike  Lambourne,  it  seems,  had  been 
absent  from  his.  native  place,  the  last  eigh- 
teen years  that  had  past ;  upon  his  return, 
he  whimsically  introduced  himself  to  his 
uncle,  who  had  just  been  unwittingly  giving 
his  character,  in  plain  terms,  to  his  face. 

He  soon  inquires  concerning  his  old  com- 
rades, and  hears  a  very  strange  story  about 
one  Tony  Foster,  his  old  associate.  He 
had,  by  some  mysterious  means,  acquired 
vast  possessions,  and  was  in  the  employ  of 
the  Queen's  favourite,  the  Earl  of  Leices- 


ter. He  was  the  keeper  of  Cumnor-place, 
one  of  the  Earl's  possessions,  in  which  was 
confined  an  unknown  female,  extremely 
beautiful.  This  relation  gave  the  shrewd 
Lambourne  enough  insight  into  the  affair, 
to  enable  him  to  make  use  pf  it  for  his  own 
purposes.  Among  other  characteristics, 
Tony  Foster  was  extremely  morose,  and 
his  employment  under  the  Earl,  served  as 
a  pretext  for  breaking  off  all  communion 
with  his  former  associates.  Mike  Lam- 
bourne, however,  determines  to  pay  him  a 
visit,  and  avows  his  intention  to  the  com- 
pany assembled  in  the  tap-room  of  Giles 
Gosling.  A  young  mercer,  however,  lays 
a  wager  that  he  dare  not,  and  deposits  his 
stake  in  the  hands  of  Gosling,  while  Mike 
does  the  same;  at  this  interval,  a  young 
gentlman,  who  had  been  in  the  house  for 
several  days  without  even  telling  his  name, 
and  remarkably  retired  in  his  behaviour, 
solicits  permission  to  share  with  Mike  in 
his  adventure,  and  to  accompany  him  on 
his  visit,  and  they  accordingly  set  out  on 
the  ensuing  morning.  This  interview  is 
finely  told  in  the  following  sentences : — 
Mike  sues  for  admittance,  and  obtains  it 
under  the  pretence  of  having  important 
despatches  to  communicate  from  the  court. 
Anthony  Foster  soon  made  his  appearance : 

"  He  raised  His  eyes  as  he  entered  the 
room,  and  fixed  a  keenly  penetrating  glance 
upon  his  two  visiters,  then  cast  them  down 
as  if  counting  his  steps,  while  he  advanced 
slowly  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
said,  in  a  low  and  smothered  tone  of  voice, 
'  Let  me  pray  you,  gentlemen,  to  tell  me 
the  cause  of  this  visit.' 
_"'He  looked  as  if  he  expected  the  an- 
swer from  Tressitian ;  [the  name  of  the 
gentleman  who  accompanied  Mike]  so  true 
was  Lambourne's  observation,  that  the  su- 
perior air  of  breeding  and  dignity  shone 
through  the  disguise  of  an  inferior  dress. 
But  it  was  Michael  who  replied  to  him, 
with  the  easy  familiarity  of  an  old  friend, 
and  a* tone  which  seemed  unembarrassed 
by  any  doubt  of  the  most  cordial  reception. 

"  *  Ha  !  my  dear  friend  and  ingle,  Tony 
Foster!'  he  exclaimed,  seizing  upon  the 
unwilling  hand,  and  shaking  it  with  such 
emphasis  as  almost  to  stagger  the  sturdy 
frame  of  the  person  whom  he  addressed ; 
'  how  fares  it  with  you  for  many  a  long 
year? — What!  have  you  altogether  for- 
gotten your  friend,  gossip,  and  play-fellow, 
Michnel  Lambourne  £' 

"  '  Michael  Lambourne !'  said  Foster, 


looking  at  him  a  moment,  then  dropping 
his  eyes,  and  with  little  ceremony  extricat- 
ing his  hand  from  the  friendly  grasp  of  the 
person  by  whom  he  was  addressed,  *  are 
you  Michael  Lambourne  r' 

"  c  Ay ;  sure  as  you  are  Anthony  Fos- 
ter,' replied  Lambourne. 

u  '  Tis  well !'  answered  his  sullen  host ; 
'  and  what  may  Michael  Lambourne  ex- 
pect from  his  visit  hither  ?' 

"  i  Vota  a  DiosJ  answered  Lambourne, 
'  I  expected  a  better  welcome  than  I  am 
like  to  meet,  I  think.' 

"  '  Why,  thou  gallows-bird — thou  jail- 
rat — thou  friend  for  the  hangman  and  his 
customers,'  replied  Foster,  l  hast  thou  the 
assurance  to  expect  countenance  from  any 
one  whose  neck  is  beyond  the  compass  of 
a  Tyburn  tippet  ?' 

"  <  It  may  be  with  roe  as  you  say,'  re- 
plied Lambourne ;  '  and  suppose  I  grant 
it  to  be  so  for  argument's  sake,  I  were  still 
good  enough  society  for  mine  ancient  friend 
Anthony  Fire-t he- Faggot,  though  he  be, 
for  the  present,  by  some  indescribable  title, 
the  master  of  Cumnor-Place.' 

"  '  Hark  you,  Michael  Lambourne,'  said 
Foster 5  '  you  are  a  gambler  now,  and  live 
by  the  counting  of  chances — Compute  me 
the  odds  that  I  do  not,  on  this  instant, 
throw  you  out  of  that  window  into  the 
ditch  there.' 

"  *  Twenty  to  one  that  you  do  not,'  an- 
swered the  sturdy  visiter. 

"  *  And  wherefore,  I  pray  you  ?'  de- 
manded Anthony  Foster,  setting  his  teeth, 
and  compressing  his  lips,  Jike  one  who  en- 
deavours to  suppress  some  violent  internal 
emotion. 

" l  Because,'  said  Lambourne,  coolly, 
'  you  dare  not  for  your  life  lay  a  finger  on 
me.  I  am  younger  and  stronger  than  you, 
and  have  in  me  a  double  portion  of  the 
fighting  devil,  though  not,  it  may  be,  quite 
so  much  of  the  undermining  fiend,  that  finds 
an  under-ground  way  to  his  purpose — who 
hides  halters  under  folk's  pillows,  and  who 
puts  ratsbane  into  their  porridge,  as  the 
stage-play  says.' 

[To  be  continued.] 


The  first  time  that  Thomas  Aquinas  vi- 
sited Rome,  Innocent  the  Fourth,  who  then 
filled  the  Pontifical  Chair,  said  to  him, 
"  You  see  we  cannot  say,  with  Peter,  silver 
and  gold  have  I  none."  "  No,"  said  Aqui- 
nas', "  neither  can  you  command,  as  he  did, 
the  lame  man  to  arise  and  walk." 
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EAUL  OF  ESSEX. 
Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,  Carl  of  Essex, 
was  a  soldier  under  the  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
at  the  sacking  of  Rome  in  the  year  1527- 
While  he  was  abroad,  in  a  military  charac- 
ter, in  a  very  low  station,  he  fell  sick,  and 
was  unable  to  follow  the  army :  he  was  ob- 
served one  day  by  an  Italian  merchant  to 
walk  very  pensive,  and  had  all  the  appear- 
ance of  penury  and  wretchedness.     The 
merchant  inquired  of  him  the  place  of  his 
birth  and  fortune,  and,  upon  conversing 
with  Cromwell,  was  so  well  pleased  with 
the  account  he  gave  of  himself,  that  he 
supplied  him  with  money  and  credit  to 
carry  htm  to  England.     Cromwell  after- 
wards made  the  most  rapid  progress  in  state 
preferments  ever  known.     Honours  were 
multiplied  thick  upon  him,  and  he  came  to 
have  the  dispensing   of   h»  sovereign's 
bounty.      It  happened  that  this  Italian 
merchant's  circumstances  decayed,  and  he 
came  to  England  to  solicit  the  payment  of 
some  debts  due  to  him,  by  his  correspond- 
ents; who,  finding  him  necessitous,  were 
disposefl  to  put  him  off,  and  to  take  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  want  to  avoid  payment. — 
This  not  a  little  embarrassed  die  foreigner, 
who  was  now  in  a  situation  forlorn  enough. 
As  Providence  would  have  it,  Lord  Crom- 
well, then  Eaji  of  Essex,  riding  to  court, 
saw  this  merchant  walking  with  a  dejected 
countenance,  which  put  him  in  mind  of  his 
former  situation.    He  immediately  ordered 
one  of  his  attendants  to  desire  the  merchant 
to  come  to  his  bouse.     His  Lordship  ask< 
ed  the  merchant  whether  he  knew  him  ? 
He  answered,  "No."    Cromwell  then  re- 
lated the  circumstance  of  the  merchant's 
relieving  a  certain  Englishman,  and  asked 
him  if  he  remembered  it  ?     The  merchant 
answered,  that  he  bad  always  made  it  his 
business  to  do  good,  but  did  not  remember 
that  circumstance.     His  Lordship  then  in- 
quired the  reason  of  his  coming  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  upon  the  merchant's  telling  him 
his  story,  he  so  interested  himself,  as  soon 
to  procure  the  payment  of  all  his  debts. — 
Cromwell  then  informed  the  merchant  that 
he  was  himself  the  person  he  had  thus  re- 
lieved;  and  for  every  ducat  whjoh  the 
merchant  had  given  him,  he  returned  to 
the  value  of  a  hundred,  telling  him,  that 
this  was  the  payment  of  his  debt.    He  then 
made  him  a  munificent  present,  and  asked 
him,  whether  he  chose  to  settle  in  England, 
or  return  to  his  own  country  ?  The  foreign- 
er chose  the  latter,  and  returned  to  spend 


the  remainder  of  his  days  in  competence 
and  quiet,  after  having  experienced  in  Lord 
Essex  as  high  an  instance  of  generosity  and 
gratitude  as  perhaps  ever  was  known. 


ANECDOTES. 


Handel,  whose  divine  compositions  will 
render  his  name  immortal,  and  seem  to 
have  proceeded  from  a  heart  glowing  with 
the  fire  of  a  seraph,  was,  notwithstanding, 
a  very  gross  mortal,  and  placed  much  hap- 
piness in  good  eating  and  drinking.    Han- 
del had  received  a  present  of  a  dozen  of 
capital  champaign:  the  quantity  was  too 
small  to  present  before  his  friends;   he 
therefore  reserved  the  delicious  nectar  for 
a  private  sip.     Some  time  after,  a  party  of 
friends  were  dining  with  him  ;   Handel 
longed  for  a  glass  of  his  champaign,  but 
could  not  think  of  a  device  for  leaving  the 
company.     Of  a  sudden  he  assumed  a  mu- 
sing attitude,  and,  striking  his  forehead 
with  his  forefinger,  be  cried  out,  "  I  have 
got  one  taught  /    I  have  got  one  tought." 
(meaning  thought.)    The  company,  ima- 
gining that  he  had  gone  to  commit  to  pa- 
per some  divine  harmonious  idea,  saw  him 
depart  with  silent  admiration.     He  return- 
ed to  his  friends,,  and  very  soon  he  bad  a 
second,  third,  and  fourth  fought.    A  wag, 
suspecting  the  frequency  of  St.  Cecilia's 
visits,  followed   Handel  to  an  adjoining 
room,  saw  him  cater  a  closet,  embrace  his 
lovely  champaign,  and  swallow  repeated 
doses  of  the  divine  Uquor.     The  discovery 
communicated  infinite  mirth  to  the  compa- 
ny, and  Handel's  tought  became  very  soon 
proverbial. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war, 
the  boatswain  of  a  seventy-four  that  was 
paid  off,  on  his  arrival  in  London,  repaired 
to  Monmouth-street,  and  there  purchased 
a  second-hand  court-dress  of  a  Knight  of 
the  Garter.  His  hair  was  dressed  by  a 
skilful  operator;  and,  thus  equipped,  he 
went  to  Drury*Lane  Theatre,  and  seated 
himself  in  one  of  the  stage-boxes.  There 
was  nothing  in  his  behaviour  to  betray  that 
his  dress  was  superior  to  his  condition,  and 
our  honest  seaman  might  have  remained 
undiscovered  in  his  court  disguise,  but  for 
the  following  incident : — It  happened,  du- 
ring the  evening,  that  two  jolly  tars  belong- 
ing to  the  same  vessel  were  seated  in  the 
front  of  the  two  shilling  gallery,  and  soon 
thought  they  recognised  in  the  well  dressed 


personage  in  the  stage-box,  the  face  of  an 
old  acquaintance.  They  both  insisted  that 
it  could  be  no  other  than  their  boatswain, 
j  and  their  attention  was  entirely  drawn  from 
[the  play  to  contemplate  the  metamorphosis 
of  their  old  shipmate.  So  astonishing  a 
change,  the  more  fully  they  considered  it, 
begat  some  doubts  in  their  minds;  and 
they  determined  to  hail  him,  as  the  only 
means  of  solving  their  doubts.  One  of  them 
cried  out,  Ho  the  boatswain  of  Achilles,  a 
hoe!  To  this  welLkap,w  salutation,  the 
boatswain,  forgetting  his  fine  clothes,  an- 
swered— HoUof 


When  Bajazet,  after  his  defeat,  Was  car- 
ried into  the  presence  of  Timur  Lench, 
that  is,  Timur  the  lame,  vulgarly,  Timor- 
lane,  on  perceiving  that  Bajazet  had  but 
one  eye,  Timur  burst  into  loud  laughter. 
The  Turk,  who  could  ill  brook  any  inci- 
vility, said,  fiercely, «  You  may  deride  my 
misfortunes,  Timur,  but  remember  they 
might  have  happened  to  yourself.  The 
disposal  of  kingdoms  is  in  the  hands  of 
God,  and  their  states  depend  on  bis  will." 
Timur  replied,  with  equal  haughtiness,  "  I 
agree  with  your  observations;  I  did  not 
laugh  at  your  misfortune,  but  at  a  reflec- 
tion that  has  just  occurred  to  my  mind — 
how  little  value  throneJ  and  sceptres  pos- 
sess in  the  judgment  of  God,  who  has  taken 
a  kingdom  from  a  man  with  one  eye,  to 
give  it  to  another  with  one  leg" 


At  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  in 
England,  several  penon*.of  rank,  who  bad 
been  zealously  serviceable  in  bringing 
about  that  event,  but  who,  at  the  same 
time,  possessed  no  great  abilities,  applied 
for  some  of  the  most  considerable  employ 
ments  under  the  new  government.  The 
Earl  of  Halifax  was  consulted  on  the  pro- 
priety of  admitting  these  claims.  w  I  re- 
member," said  his  Lordship,  "  to  have 
read  in  history,  that  Rome  was  saved  by 
geese;  but  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  read 
that  these  geese  were  made  consuls." 

Mr.  Serjeant  Gardner,  being  lame  of  one 
leg,  and  pleading  before  the  late  Judge 
Fortescue,  who  had  little  or  no  nose,  the 
judge  told  him,  "  He  was  afraid  he  had 
but  a  lame  cause  of  it"  "  Oh !  my  lord," 
said  the  serjeant,  "  have  but  a  little  pa- 
tience, and  I'll  warrant  I  prove  every  thing 
at  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  feet" 
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POETRY. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

TO  MY  HIGHLY  ESTEEMED  KINSMAN, 

John  L.  Graham,  Esq.  aid-de-camp  to  his  excellency 
Dt  fVitt  Clinton. 

Let  thine  eyes  beam  love,  let  tby  young  lips  smile, 
And  the  cheer  of  thy  heart  be  light; — 

Let  the  undash'd  spell  of  thy  hopes  beguile, 
And  the  joys  of  thy  youth  be  bright ! 

For  the  time  may  come,  when  the  clouds  of  wo 
Shall  bedim  those  young  eyes  of  thine ; 

When  the  smile  on  thy  lips  shall  no  longer  glow, 
And  the  cheer  of  thy  heart  decline. 

Ah !  the  time  may  come,  when  thy  hopes  shall  fade, 

And  the  joys  of  tby  youth  be  gone ; — 
When  the  love  of  thy  bosom  shall  be  betray'd ! 

And  the  peace  of  thy  soul  be  flown ! 

Then  smile,  if  thou  canst,  while  the  moments  stay- 
While  enjoyment  and  love  await, 

Ere  the  scenes  which  inspire  them,  be  torn  away, 
And  tby  bosom  be  desolate ! 

G.  of  New-Jersey* 

FOR  THE  LADIES1  LITERARY  CABItfET. 

TO  SARAH. 

Dear,  loved  companion,  though  I  stray 
A  tedious,  mournful  length  away, 
Thy>tmage  never  can  depart— 
I  feel  its  presence  in  my  heart— 
INfor  time,  nor  distance  shall  impair 
The  lovely  portrait  painted  there — 
'Tis  there  I  find  those  sparkling  eyes, 
Those  cheeks  like  morning's  ruddy  skies, 
Those  lips  that  well  become  a  fay, 
Where  all  the  loves  and  graces  play. 
These  heavenly  Hues  to  understand, 
I  ask  no  painter's  helping  hand, 
No  shadow  from  his  pencil  drest 
To  glitter  on  this  faithful  Bfceast ;     ' 
JUe/A'ry,  with  more  consummate  art, 
Has  formed  your  portrait  on  my  heart. 

MARTIN. 
Elkridge,  near  Baltimore,  Jan.  1821. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CAB1KET. 

THfi  PARTING. 

The  evening,  it  was  dark  and  chill, 

And  sad  was  my  poor  heart, 
When  forced  by  unrelenting  fate, 

From  her  I  loved  to  part. 
The  tear-drop  tressbled  in  my  eye, 

And  I  could  scarcely  speak ; 
My  bosom  laboured  with  a  sigh, 

The  blood  forsook  my  cheek. 

For  hopes  and  fears,  and  grief  o'ercame 

My  feelings  like  a  flood, 
As  by  her  side,  that  lonely  night, 

All  cheerlessly  I  stood. 
For  many  years  had  I  essay'd 

The  fair  one's  love  to  gain  ; 
And  oft  had  told  the  moving  tale, 

Of  love  and  heartfelt  pain. 


But  never  had  I  won  a  word 

Of  promise  to  my  ear; 
And  still  my  love  to  her  rcmain'd 

As  fervent  and  sincere. 
And  still  that  love  shall  ever  last, 

The  test  of  chance  and  time, 
Until  beneath  its  kindred  dust 

Sleeps  this  frail  form  of  mine. 

Few  words  I  spoke— these  few  declared 

My  wishes — and  I  felt 
As  if  such  faithful  love  as  mine* 

Her  tender  heart  must  melt. 
But  ah !  no  love  repaid  my  love, 

No  sighs  did  answer  miue ! 
No  kindly  ray  of  hope  to  sooth-** 

Of  favour,  not  a  sign. 


And  yet  she  did  not  scorn  i 

Sheproffer'd  friendly  hand, 
And  proflfer'd  friendly  feelings>  too ! 

No  more  could  I  demand. 
I  told  her  I  should  love  her  still !  ' 

For  ever,  and  for  ever : 
The  tie  that  bound  my  heart  to  her 

Should  never,  never  sever. 

I  raised  her  hand,  as  lily  fair, 

Impress'd  one  gentle  kiss ; 
Took  one  last  look— and  left  her  there; 

And  with  her  left  my  bliss. 
For  ne'er  shall  be  that  hour  forgot, 

Nor  kiss  that  kiss  destroy ; 
Whatever  fate  may  be  the  lot 

Of  one  unknown  to  joy. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABIHET. 

ANTICIPATION.    . 

O !  how  enchanting  to  the  eye, 

Anticipation's  scenes  appear! 
But  how  the  cheating  beauties  fly 

When  you  approach  the  beauties  near. 

It  is  a  landscape  soft  and  fair 
And  every  brightness  centres  there ; — 
The  mountain  high  that  bounds  the  view, 
Is  wrapp'd  around  with  ckmds  of  blue ; 
And  tinged  with  gold  is  eveny  cloud 
Which  does  that  distant  mountain  shroud ; 
Each  hue  wherewith  the  rainbow's  dight, 
The  sun  has  penciled  with  his  light 
Upon  that  sky;  and  made  it  seem 
The  fabric  of  some  fairy  dream.  ■ 

Tis  distance  makes  the  prospect  fair 
And  moulds  the  colours  that  are  there : 
Approach  we  but  that  mountain  high, 
The  vain  illusions  straightway  fly — 
The  cloud  and  the  bright  hues  it  bore 
Shed  their  enchantment  there  no  more ; 
Cliff  upon  cliff  successive  piled, 
.Is  all  we  see  in  this  rude  wild. 

BUDOLPH. 


FOR  THE  LADIES' UTERARX- CABINET. 

LINES, 
Written  en  the  ruins  of  Fort  Putnam,  West-Print. 

Silent— 0,  Putnamr!  tby  battlements  towering, 
Oft  has  the  hero  found  shelter  in  thee  ; 

Now  o'er  thy  ramparts  the  tempest  is  lowering, 
To  crush  fbe  first  cradle  of  blithe  liberty ! 


Time  but  o'ereomes  thee— to  dust  thou  art  falling ; 

Vain  is  the  tyrant— for  mem'ry  shall  live ! 
And  when  the  cannon  to  battle  is  calling, 

We'll  fly  to  the  flag  our  forefathers  did  give. 

Shall  we  forget  to  these  vet'rans  we're  owing 
Many  a  drop  of  the  blood  they  once  shed  ? 

Shall  we  once  feel  the  ungrateful  blush  glowing, 
As  if  every  sense  of  our  honour  bad  fled  ? 

Putnam,  one  glance  at  thy  walls  now  decaying, 
Would  kindle  the  fire  that  burns  in  (be  brave  ^ 

Our  sires,  on  high,  our  dee^s  are  surveying,  ,. 
The  finger  of  glory  still  points  to  the  grave. 

Relic  of  them  who  in  battle  have  welter'd  1 
Ne'er  shall  tby  cannon  the  echo  arise : 

The  Eagle  that  once  in  thy  portals  was  shelter'd- 
Shall  soar  in  his  fame  beyond  the  blue  skies  \ 

Ne'er  shall  the  fife,  nor  the  drum,  gayly  playing, 
Beat  thee  to  arms,  or  to  glory  and  fame ! 

pfe'er  wave  the  banner  round  which  we  are  saying, 

"  Fathers,  we'll  fight  for  our  honour  and  name !' 

A  CADET,  of  West-Pout. 


From  the  Metropolitan. 
THE  GRAVE  OF  CRAZY  JANE. 

BY  THE  LATE  JOHft  FINLAY. 

Peaceful  is  the  grave  of  lovers, 
When  from  all  their  cares  they  sleep, 

Soft  the  turf  their  bosom  covers, 
And  their  eyes  have  ceased  to  weep.. 

In  this  valley  silent  wandering, 
Oft  have  I  walked  at  dewy  e'en, 

Through  the  shades  of  twilight  gathering., 

,  The  lone  grave  of  Crazy  Jane* 

Oft  I  heard  the  voice  of  anguish 

Stealing  down  yon  hawthorn  glade, 
And  I  mark'd  the  soft  eyes  languish 

Of  a  poor  and' hapless  maid. 
Still  my  heart,  with  pity  bleeding, 

Listen'd  to  the  melting  strain ; 
Oh!  the  canker,  grief,  was  fading 

On  the  cheek  of  Crazy  Jane! 

Now  her  heart  has  still'd  its  motion. 

Every  pang  has  pass'd  away, 
Nor  forsaken  life's  wild  ocean, 

Cold  she  mingles  with  the  day. 
When  the  sun  of  silent  evening 

Tinges  all  the  western  main, 
Then  its  radiance  wild  declining, 

Gilds  the  grave  of  Crazy  Jane. 

Mark  the  spot,  where,  silent  wonder, 

Shakes  the  leafless  hawthorn  tree ; 
Oft  she'd  wander  there,  and  ponder, 

Weeping  o'er  life's  stormy  sea. 
There,  when  morning  frost,  advancing, 

Crisps  with  ice  the  sleeping  wave, 
See  the  red-breast  softly  chanting, 

O'er  her  bare  and  lonely  grave. 

If  thou,  red-breast,  knew'st  her  sorrow. 

Softer  would  tby  wild  note  flow, 
Tliou  her  plaintive  voice  would'st  borrow, 

Sweetly  warbling  strains  of  wo. 
Yet  when  summer's  suns  are  beaming 

And  the  winds  have  ceased  to  rage, 
Faithless,  to  the  woods  retiring 

Thou  forsak'st  her  lonely  grave, 
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FOR  THE   LADIES1  LITE  BART  CABINET. 

LOWLAND  MARY. 

Oh  I  never  more  her  eye  may  weep- 
Never  more  her  heart  may  sigh ; 

Nor  sorrow  in  that  fond  heart  beat, 
When  you  from  lowland  Mary  hie. 

The  rural  maid  for  many  a  grief, 

Hath  weeped  the  livelong  day ; 
Her  tears  have  fall'n  like  autumn  leaf, 

By  rude  winds  pass'd  away. 

She  weep'd  a  father  lowly  laid— 

She  weep'd  a  brother's  death} 
She  weeps  to  know  her  lover  stray  'd, 

And  sighs  her  dying  breath. 

Then  shun  thee  not  the  weeping  eye 

Of  her  that  loves  thee  dearly  ; 
Turn  and  ease  the  painful  sigh, 

She  loves  you  most  sincerely. 


But  now  her  sorrow's  pass'd  away — 

Her  step  is  light  and  airy — 
Her  beauty  blushes  in  the  day— 

Sweet  lovely  lowland  Mary !  ' 

% 

It  is  the  wild  laugh  of  despair! 

Her  tears  are  water  drops  of  sorrow ! 
.Glared  is  her  eye,  a  shining  there, 
It  may  not  see  the  morrow ! 

Her  very  song  is  wild  and  new, 
Unlike  the  song-bird  in  the  grove; 

Every  flower  the  lowlands  grew, 
Is  used  to  deck  her  crazy  love. 

Then  turn  thee,  Harry!  turnihee  here ! 
Look  on  the  wild  bewilder'd  maid— 

Had  you  not  placed  the  heart-throb  there, 
Her  grave  was  not  so  early  made. 

Her  maiden  form  so  pale,  so  sweet, 

Is  floating  on  the  billow ; 
The  sea-weed  is  her  winding  sheet— 

The  stony  rock  her  pillow. 

L.  or  Co»5ECTICUT. 


JOB  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABIHET. 

JUNES  TO  MY  YOUNG  DAUGHTER. 

The  vision  has  opened  before  thee, 

Its  prospects  enchantingly  shine ; 
And  the  freshness  of  childhood  is  o'er  thee, 

Its  Joys  and  its  sorrows  are  thine; 
And  the  hopes  of  to-morrow  are  twined 

With  the  smiles  of  to-day,  ob,  they  dart 
Like  a  charm  on  the  sensitive  mind, 

Or  a  pang  on  the  delicate  heart : 
And  the  warm  wish  of  youth  is  awake, 

The  cup  of  enjoyment  to  win ; 
And  life's  early  promises  break, 

On,  the  gayness  that  flutters  within. 

Let  them  pass— let  them  pass,  for  they  borrow 

Their  light  that  is  cbeerfuland  gay ; 
And  the  heart  may  be  sleeping  to-morrow, 

That  enjoys  them  so  fondly  to-day. 
Oh !  the  world  for  thy  yoojig  day,  my  love, 

Its  bright  summer  garlands  hath  twined, 
And  its  friendships  and  fancies  have  strove 

To  enrapture  the  heart  and  the  mind : 


Let  them  pass — let  them  pass,  for  they  only 
Cau  sweeten  a  moment  and  flee, 

And  tad,  and  dejected,  and  lonely, 
Thy  evening  retirement  shall  be. 

Git*  me  back— 'tis  the  voice  of  the  wise, 

The  feelings  I  once  did  inherit; 
O !  they'll  twine  round  the  hope  in  the  skieS, 

And  burn  with  the  joy  of  the  spirit. 
Remember  the  sun-beam  that  plays 

Round  thy  childhood  so  lovely  and  sweet, 
Will  never  rekindle  its  blaze, 

In  the  bosfe of  thy  evening  retreat; 
But  the  sun-beam  that's  caught  from  above, 

Will  brighten  for  ever  and  ever, 
And  shine  in  thy  bosom,  my  love, 

As  pure  and  as  holy  as  ever. 

FROM  THE  NORTH. 


NEW-YORK, 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  17,  1821. 


Bachelors'  meeting. — The  Daily  Advertiser  informs 
us,  that  two  hundred  old  bachelors  assembled  on  Wed- 
nesday evening  last,  at  the  Auction  Hotel,  and  had  a 
great  deal  of  fine  speaking  about  the  contemplated 
law  for  using  them  to  promote  literature  among  the 
old  maids.  The  preamble  and  resolutions  contain 
some  unkind  cuts,  which  gallant  bachelors  should  have 
omitted.  Some  worthy  single  ladies,  we  learn,  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  meeting  being  called  at  the 
Auction  Hotel,  had  an  idea  that  the  crusty  old  bach- 
elors intended  to  offer  themselves  at  auction,  and  those 
ladies  were  about  to  attend  the  sale,  and  probably 
would,  but  for  receiving  better  information.— Col. 

Mr.  Huddy,  the  postmaster  of  Lismore,  lately  tra- 
velled, for  a  wager,  from  town  to  Fermey,  in  a  Dun- 
garvon  oyster-tub,  drawn  by  a  pig,  a  badger,  two 
cats,  a  goose,  and  a  hedgehog!  The  eccentric 
sportsman  wore  a  large  red  night-cap,  and  merely 
used  a  large  horn,  and  a  pig-driver's  whip.  Mr. 
Huddy  is  in  his  97th  year.  This  exploit  assembled 
a  numerous  concourse  of  spectators,  and  was  the 
theme  of  conversation  in  that  part  of  Ireland  where 
the  feat  was  accomplished. 

Southern  District  of  JVVic-  York,  ss. 

BE  IT  REMEMBERED,  That  on  the  twenty- 
(l.  s.)  fifth  day  of  January,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of 

the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, Edward  tyJey,  of  the  said  district,  hath  depo- 
sited in  this  office  the  tide  of  a  book,  the  right  where- 
of he  claims  as  proprietor,  in  the  words  following,  to 
wit: 

"  Riley's  Vocal  Melodies,  first  volume.  Being  a 
Collection  of  American,  English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
Welch,  French,  German,  Italian,  Swiss,  Tyrolese, 
Danish,  Swedish,  Turkish,  Hebrew,  and  Chinese 
Airs,  adapted  to  American  Words,  and  arranged  tor 
the  Piano  Forie.  The  Poetry  by  Samuel  Wood  worth, 
and  other  Native  Bards." 

-In  conformity  to  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  encouragement 
of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts, 
and  books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  co- 
pies, during  the  time  therein  mentioned;"  and,  also, 
to  an  act,  entitled  "  An  act  supplementary  to  an  act, 
entitled  an  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by 
securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the 
authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  the 
times  therein  mentioned,  and  extending  the  benefits 


thereof  to  the  arts  of  designing,  engraving,  and  etch- 
iug  historical  and  other  prints." 

GILBERT  LIVINGSTON  THOMPSON. 

Clerk  cf  the  Southern  District  ofXew-  Yak 


LATELY  RECEIVED, i 
The  genuine  Malabar  Dciitrificc,  prepared  I>y  R 
Reverington,  Dentist  to  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Caroiute, 
London. 

The  very  superior  advantage  of  the  Malabar  toot* 
powder,  warrants  it  to  restore  the  worst  discoloured 
teeth  to  a  beautiful  ivory  while,  and  to  give  an  addi- 
tional lustre  to  those  teeth  which  are  already  perfect. 
It  will  likewise  cause  the  gums  and  tips  to  be  health?, 
by  producing  a  lively  coral  appearance,  which  h  so 
admirable  an  acquisition  to  a  handsome  set  of  teetfc. 
Sold,  by  appointment  of  the  "British  Agent,  bv  £. 
&  S.  ROCKWELL,  Jewellers,  No.  192  Broadway, 
in  large  size  boxes,  at  75  cents  each. 


MARRIED, 

On  Saturday  evening,  10th  inst.  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
John  Al  Burtis,  Mr.  John  Gled,  to  Miss  Jane  Paul, 
both  of  this  city.  , 

Same  day,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spring,  Mr.  Bernard 
S.  Williams,  to  Miss  Eliza  Ann  Desherry,  both  of 
this  city. 

Same  day,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cox,  Mr.  John  9. 
Smith,  bookseller,  to  Miss  Harriet  Connor,  daughter 
of  Mr,  John  Connor. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  13th  inst  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Romeyn,  Mr.  William  M<  Kinney,  to  Miss  Eliza  Ann, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Daniel  Megei,  all  of  this  city. 

At  Canaudaigua,  on  the  4th  inst.  at  St.  John's 
Church,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hobart,  Palmer 
Cleveland  Esq.  of  Ggdensburga,  to  Miss  Catherine 
Ann,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Jale  Henry  Gilbert  Liv. 
ingston,  of  New- York, 

At  bloomfield,  on  toe  6th  inst  by  the'  Rev.  Mr 
Dow,  Peter  Shaddle,  Upholsterer,  of  New- York,  to 
Miss  Eleanor  Cadmus,  of  Bloomfield. 

In  North-Carolina,  Lieut  John  Paul  Zantzinger. 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  to  Miss  Susan  R.  Hipkins,  daugh- 
ter of  Capt.  John  Hipkins,  of  Norfolk. 

At  New-Rocfaelle,  on  the  )0th  inst  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
Kearney,  Mr.  James  E.  Pelf,  of  Haerlem,  to  Mas 
Margaret,  daughter  of  David  T.  Pell,  of  Pelhara. 


DIED, 

On  Saturday,  10th  inst.  after  a  short  illness,  Mr. 
John  Purdy,  aged  61  years. 

On  Sunday,  11  in  inst.  Margaret  Shippea  Lynch, 
aged  32  years,  wife  of  D.  Lynch,  jun.  Esq. 

Same  day,  Sameul  B.  the  infant  son  of  Daniel  B 
Hempsted,  from  having  accidently  got  a  bean  into 
the  larynx. 

On  Wednesday  evening  last,  of  aa  injury  caused 
♦  y  falling  from,  a  horse  on  Monday  last,  Mr.  Joho  B. 
Spicer,  merchant,  of  this  city,  of  the  firm  of  Spicer 
k  Thorn. 

Same  day,  after  a  lingering  illness,  Mr.  Robert 
Brown,  aged  31  years. 

At  Philadelphia,  Mr.  William  Dickson,  merchant, 
aged  36  years. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
As  soon  as  J  arrived  in  sight  of  (he  front 
of  the  house,  my  attention  was  excited  by 
a  light  from  ajm  a  today  of  any  own  cham- 
ber. No  apfiearanee  cento*  be  less  expli- 
cable. A  -meeting  was  expected  with  Car- 
win,  but  that  he  preoccupied  my  chamber, 
and  had  supplied  himself .  with  light,  wai> 
not  to  behelicved. ,  What  motive  could  in- 
fluence ttm  to  adopt  this,  conduct  ?  Could 
I  proceed  unti!  this  was  explayied  ?  Per- 
haps, ff  I  should  proceed  to  jhdistance  in 
front,*  some  one  would  he  visible.  A  side^ 
loug^tft  feeble  beam  from  the  window,  fell 
upon-  the  piny  Copse  which  skirted  the 

feanfc.    As  I  eyed  it,  it  suddetfty  became 

mutable,  and  a^Tr  fitting  to  and  fro,  for  a 

fthortt^^p^tfei    liana**  jnj.*j$ 

again  *}wary  the  window,  and  perceived 

that  the  light  was  still  there*  hat  tbecheage 

which  I  had  noticed  was  occasieaed  by  a 

change  ia  the  position  df  the  Is— par  can- 
dle width*.  'Hence,  that  some  persoa  was 

there  was  aft  emrvoidm^  inference* 
I  paused  to  deliberate  an  the  propriety 

of  advancing*    Might  I  not  advance  can* 

tiouely,  and,  therefore,  without  danger?—) 

Might  I  not  knock  at  the  door,  or  call,  and 

he  apprised  of  the  nature  of  my  visitant 

before  I  entered?    I  approached  and  lie* 

tened  at  the  door,  but  could  hear  nothing. 

I  knocked  at  first  timidly ,  bat  afterwards 

with  loudness.     My  s%nab  were  unno- 
ticed.   I  stepped  back  and  looked,  hut  the 

light  was  no  longer  disenable.    Was  it 

Suddenly  extinguished  hy  a  human  agent  ? 

What  paipone  hex  cojtiaaJa^  ao  matter  at  what  coat  aft  interview 

jed  ?    Why  was  th*  fllomiantiou  produced,   was  purchased.   Reputation  anAlife  might 

to  be  thus  snddaaly  brought  to  aa  end  ?—  beeafllfed  from  me  by  another,  hut  my 

And  why,  since  some,  eg*  wa*  these,  had  fwctitaik  and  honour  weieia  my  own  keep- 


of  death;  the  stunning  exertions  of  a  warn- 
ing voice ;  the  known  and  unknown  attri- 
butes of  Carwin;  our  recent  interview  in 
this' chamber;  the  pre-appointment  of  a 
meeting  at  this  place  and  hour,  all  thronged 
into  my  memory.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
Courage  is  no  definite  or  stedfast  princi- 
ple. Let  that  man  who  shall  purpose  to 
assign  motives  to  the  actions  of  another, 
blush  at  his  folly  and  forbear.  Not  more 
presumptuous  would  it  be  te-attempt  the 
classification  of  all  nature,  and  the  scan- 
ning of  supreme  intelligence.  I  gazed  for 
a  minute  at  the  window,  and  fixed  my  eyes, 
for  a  second  minute,  on  the  ground.  I 
drew  forth  from  my  pocket,  and  opened  a 
penknife. .  This,,  said  I,  be  my  safe-guard 
and  avenger.  The  assailant  shall  perish, 
or  mpuelf  shall  mil. 

I  had  locked  up  the  house  in  the 
ing,  batohad  the  key  of  the  kitchen  door  in 
my  pocket.  I,  therefore,  determined  to 
gain  access  behind.  Thither  I  hastened, 
unlocked  and  entered.  '  AH  was  lonely, 
dsaft wan**,  and  treat*.  Famjjgaree  I  was^ 
with  every  part  of  my  dtfett..«g,  I  easily 
found  my  way  to  a  closet,  drew  forth  a  ta- 
per, a  flint,  Under,  and  steel,  and,  in  a  mo- 
ment as  it  were,  gave  myself  the  guidance 
and  protection  of  h^it 

What  purpose  did  I  meditate?  Should 
I  explore  my  way  to  my  chamber,  and  con- 
front the  being  who  had  dated  to  intrude 
into  this  recess,  and  had  laboured  for  con- 
cealment? By  putting  out  the  light  did  be 
seek  to  bide  himself,  or  me**  only  to  cir- 
cumvent my  incautious  steps?  Yet  waa 
it  not  more  probable  that  be  desired  my 
absence  by  thus  encouraging  tta.eoppojfr- 
tiea  that  the  house  was  unoccupied  ?  I 
would  see  this  man  in  spite  of  all  impedi- 
ments} aire  I  died,  I  would  spa  his  fcce, 
on  him  to  penitence  and  jefribu- 


aiieace  been  observed  ? 

These  were  question**  thtf  seletion  of] 
which  may  be  readB*  mppmedt  lone  en- 
tangled with  danger.    Wmjajftnf  u>»  <hu> 
ger,  when  measured  by  a  wemea*  fears, 
expawiiatogigaatictfiniemiofts?  Menaces] 


iag,  and  were  sale, 

I  proceeded  to  the  foot  of  the  atairs.  At 
such  a  crisis  my  thoughts  may  be  Supposed 
at  no  liberty  to  range;  yet  vague  images 
rushed  into  my  mind,  of  the  rayeamoes  in- 
terposition wbio>  had  been  experienced  on 


i,i,  "uj.iur  =s=as 
the  last  night.  My  case,  at  present,  was7 
hot  dissimilar;  and,  if  my  angel  were  not 
weary  of  fruitless  exertions  to  lave,  might 
not  a  new  warning  be  expected  ?  Who 
could  say  whether  his  silence  were' Mcribe- 
ble  to  the  absence  of  danger,  or  to  his  own 
absence  ? 

In  this  state  of  mind,  no  wonder' that  a 
shivering  cold  crept  through  my  veins ; 
that  my  pause  was  prolonged ;  and  that  a 
fearful  glance  was  thrown  backward. 

Alas!  my  heart  droops,  and  my  fingers 
are  enervated ;  my  ideas  are  viviB,  hut  my 
language  is  iaint;  now,  know  I  what  ft  is 
to  entertain  incommunicable  sentimentsW- 
The  chain  of  subsequent  incidents  is  drawn 
through  my  mind,,  and  being  linked  with 
those  which  forewent,  by  turns  rouse  up 
agonies,  and  s)nk  me  into  bopeiessnessvi  * 

Yet  I  <will  persist  to  the  tffid.  My  nar- 
rative may  be  invaded  by  inaccuracy  and 
confusion ;  but  if  I  live  no. longer,  I  will, at 
least^Hve  to  complete  it.  What  but  as> 
biguUies,  abruptnesses,  Jtnd  dark  fcfjtftf  . 
tions,  can  he  expected  from  the  historian, 
who  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  sufferer  of 
these  disasters? 

I  hate  said  that  I  cast  a  look  behind.— 
Some  object  was  expected  to  be  seen,  or 
why  should  I  have  gaaed  in  that  direction  ? 
Two  seams  were  at  once  assailed.  The 
same  piercing  exclamation  of  hold!  hold/ 
Was  uttered  within  the  same  distance  of  my 
ear.  This.it  was  that  I  heai%  The  airy 
undulation,  and  the  shock  given  to  my 
nerves,  were  real.  Whether  the  spectacle 
which  I  beheld  existed  in  my  fancy  or  with- 
out, might  be  doubted. 

I  had  not  closed  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment I  had  just  left.  The  stair-case,  at 
the  foot  of  which  I  stood,  was  eight  or  ten 
feet  from  the  door,  and  attached  to  the  wall 
through  which  the  door  led.  My  view, 
therefore,  was  sidelong,  and  took  in  no  part 
of  the  room. 

Through  this  aperture  was  a  head  thrust 
and  drawn  back  with  so  much  swiftness, 
that  the  immediate  conviction  was,  that 
thus  much  of  a  form,  ordinarily  invisible, 
had  been  unshrowded  The  face  was  turn- 
ed towards  me.  Every  muscle  was  tense ; 
the  forehead  and  brows  were  drawn  into  - 
vehement  expression ;  the  lips  were  stretch 
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<ed  as  in  the  act  of  shrieking,  and  the  eyes 
emitted  sparks  which,  no  doubt,  if  I  had 
been  unattended  by  a  light,  would  have  il- 
luminated like  the  corruscations  of  a  me- 
teor. The  spuud  and  (he  vision  were  pre- 
sent, and  departed  together  at  the  same  in 
atant ;  but  the  cry  was  blown  into  my  ear, 
while  the  face  was  many  paces  distant. 

This  face  was  well  suited  to  a  being 
whose  performances  exceeded  the  standard 
of  humanity,  and  yet  its  features  were  akin 
to  those  I  had  before  seen.  The  image  of 
Carwin  was  blended  in  a  thousand  ways 
with  the  stream  of  my  thoughts.  This  vi- 
sage was,  pecbaps,  portrayed  by  my  fancy, 
If  so,  it  will  excite  no  surprise  that  some 
of  bis  lineaments  were  now  discovered. — 
Tet  affinities  were  few  and  unconspicuous, 
and  were  lost  amidst  the  blaze  of  opposite 
qualities. 

What  conclusion  eouFB  I  form  ?  Be  the 
free  human  or  not,  the  intimation  was 
imparted  from  above.  Experience  had 
evinced  the  benignity  of  that  being  who 
gave  it.  Once  he  had  interposed  to  snield 
me  from  harm,  and  subsequent  events  de- 
monstrated the  usefulness  of  that  interposi- 
tion. Now  was  I  again  waned  to  forbear. 
i  was  hurrying  to  the  verge  of  the  same 
gnif,  and  the  same  power  was  exerted  to 
recall  my  steps.  Was  it  possible  for  me  not 
to  obey  ?  Was  I  capable  of  holding  on  in 
the  same  perilous  career  ?  Yes.  Even  of 
this  I  was  capable ! 

The  intimation  was  imperfect :  it  gave 
no  form  to  my  danger,  and  prescribed  no 
limits  to  my  caution.  I  had  formerly  ne- 
glected it,  and  yet  escaped.  Might  I  not 
trust  to  the-same  issue  ?  This  idea  might 
possess,  though  imperceptibly,  some  influ- 
ence. I  persisted;  but  h  was  not  merely 
on  this  account.  I  cannot  delineate  the 
motives  that  led  me  on,  I  now  speak  as 
if  no  remnant  of  doubt  existed  in  my  mind 
as  to  the  supernal  origin  of  these  sounds; 
but  this  is  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  my 
language,  for  I  only  mean  that  the  belief 
was  more  permanent,  and  visited  more  fre- 
quently my  sober  meditations  than  its  op- 
posite. The  immediate  effects  served  only 
to  undermine  the  foundations  of  my  judg- 
ment, and  precipitate  my  resolutions. 

I  must  either  advance  or  return.  I 
chose  the  farmer,  and  began  to  ascend  the 
stairs.  The  silence  underwent  no  second 
interruption.  My  chamber  door  was  closed, 
but  unlocked,  and,  aided  by  vehement  ef- 
forts of  my  courage,  I  opened  and  looked  in. 


No  hideous  or  uncommon  object  was  dis- 
cernible. The  danger,  indeed,  might  easi- 
ly have  lurked  out  of  sight,  have  sprung 
upon  me  as  I  entered,  and  have  rent  me 
with  his  iron  talons ;  but  I  was  blind  to  this 
fate,  and  advanced,  though  cautiously,  into 
the  room. 

Still  every  thing  wore  its  accustomed  as- 
pect. Neither  lamp  nor  candle  was  to  be 
found.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  suspicions 
were  suggested  as  to  the  nature  of  the  light 
which  I  had  seen.  Was  it  possible  to  have 
been  the  companion  of  that  supernatural 
visage;  a  meteorous  refulgence  producible 
at  the  will  of  him  to  whom  that  visage  be- 
longed, and partaking  of  the  nature  of  Unfit 
which  accompanied  my  father's  death  ? 

The  closet  was  near,  and  I  remembered 
the  complicated  honors  of  which  it  bad 
been  productive.  Here,  perhaps,  was  en- 
closed the  source  of  my  peril,  and  the  gra- 
tification of  my  curiosity.  Should  I  adven- 
ture once  more  to  explore  its  recesses  ?— 
This  was  a  resolution  not  easily  formed. 
I  was  suspended  in  thought :  when  glancing 
my  eye  on  a  table,  I  perceived  a  written 
paper.  Carwin's  hand  was  instantly  re» 
cognised,  and  snatching  up  the  paper,  I 
read  as  follows: — 

"  There  ,mft*  folly  in  expecting  your 
compliance  with  my  invitation;  Judge 
how  I  was  disappointed  in  finding  another 
in  your  place.  I  have  waited,  salt  to  wait 
any  longer  would  be  perilous.  I  shall  still 
seek  an  interview,  but  it  must  be  at  a  dif- 
ferent time  and  place:  meanwhile,  I  wiH 
write  this-— How  will  you  bear— ^How  in- 
explicable will  be  this  transaction! — An 
event  so  unexpected— a  sight  so  horrible !" 

Such  was  this  abrupt  and  unsatisfactory 
script.  The  ink  was  yet  moist,  the  hand 
was  that  of  Carwin.  Hence  it  was  to  be 
inferred,  that  he  had  this  moment  left  the 
apartment^er  was  still  in  it.  I  looked  back 
on  the  sudden  expectation  of  seeing  him 
behind  me. 

What  other  did  he  mean  ?  What  trans- 
action had  taken  place  adverse  to  my  ex- 
pectation ?  What  sight  was  aboot  to  be 
exhibited  f  I  looked  around  me  once  more, 
but  saw  nothing  which  indicated  strange- 
ness. Again  I  remembered  the  closet,  and 
was  resolved  to  seek  in  that  the  solution  of 
these  mysteries.  Here,  perhaps,  was  en- 
closed the  scene  destined  to  awaken  my 
horrors  and  bailie  my  foresight. 

I  have  already  said,  that  the  entrant" 
into  this  closet,  was  beside  my  bed,  which, 


tww  sioea,  was  uuoejjp  suiuuueu  -oy  cur- 
tains. On  that  side  nearest  the  closet,  |be 
curtain  was  raised.  Asi  passed  aioAg  I 
cast  my  eye  thither.  I  started,  and  looked 
again.  I  bore  a  right  in  my  hand,  and 
brought  it  nearer  my  eyes,  in  order  to  dis- 
pel any  illusive  mists  that  might  have  ho- 
ycred  bejbre'them.  Once  more  I  fixed  my 
eyes  updn  th*  bed,  in  hope  that  this  more 
stedfost  scrutiny  would  annihilate  the  ob- 
ject which  before  seemeA  to  be  there. 

This  then  was  the  sight  which  Carwin 
had  predicted  !  This  was  the  event  which 
my  understanding  was  to  find  inexplicable ! 
This  was  the  fate  which  had  been  reserved 
for  toe,  but  which,*  by  some  untoward 
chance,  had  befallen1  cm  another  9 

I  had  not  been  terrified  by  empty  mena- 
ces. Violation  and  death  awaited  my  en- 
trance into  this  chamber.  Some  inscruta- 
ble chance  bad  led  Air  hither  before  me, 
and  the  merciless  fangs  of  which  I  was  de- 
signed to  be  the  prey,  hacT  mistaken  their 
victim,  and  bad  fixed  themselves  in  her 
"heart.  But  where  was  my  safety  ?  Was 
die  mischief  exhausted  or  lown  ?  The 
steps  of  the  assassin  bad  just  been  here; 
they  could  not  be  far  off}  in  a  sftomeot  he 
would  rush  into  my  presence,  and  f  should 
ferisfi  undsr  the  taafc  poti4iog#tf  suflb* 
catfng  grasp!  Jr  ,  .  * 

My  frame  shook,  and  my  knees  were  un- 
able toaupport  me.  I  gased  alternately  at 
the  closet  door,  and  at  the  door  of  my  room. 
At  one  of  these  avenues  would  enter  the 
^exterminator  of  my  honour  and  my  life.  I 
was  prepared  for  defence;  but  bow  that 
danger  was  imminent,  my  means  of  de- 
fence, and  my  power  to  use  them  were 
gone.  I  was  not  qua&fied,  by  education 
and  experience,  to  encounter  perib  like 
these;  or,  perhaps,  I  was  powerless,  be- 
cause I  was  agate,  assaulted  by  surprise* 
and  had  not  fortified*my  snsd  by  foresight 
and  previous  refection  against  a  scene  like 
this. 

Fears  for  my  own  safety  again  yielded 
place  to  reflections  on  the  scene  before  me. 
I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  her  countenance.— 
My  sister's  well-known  and  beloved  fea- 
tures could  noVbe  concealed  by  convulsion 
or  lividness.  What  direftl  illusion  led 
thee  hither  ?  Bereft  of  thee,  what  hold  on 
happinetfTemain*  to  thy  offspring  and  thy 
spouse  ?  To  lose  thee  by  a  eomason  fate 
would  have  been  sufficiently  bard ;  hart  thus 
suddenly- to  perish — to  become  the  prey  of 
this  ghastly  death !    How  will  a  spectacle' 
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like  tfaie  be  enthral  by  Wiekmi  ?  To  die 
beaetlh  bit  grasp  would  net  satisfy  thy 
enemy.  This  was  mercy  to  the  evils 
which  be  previously  made  thee  saner!— 
After  tfaese  evils,  death  was  a  boon  which 
thou  beaooghtest  him  to  grant  ,  He  eater* 
tained  no  enmity  against  thee:  t  was  the 
object  of  his  treason ;  but  by  some  tremen- 
dous mistake  his  fury  was  miaplaeed*  But 
how  contest  thou  hither  ?  and  where  was 
Wieland  in  thy  hour  of  distress? 

I  approached  the  corpse:  I  lifted  the 
still  flexible  hand,  and  kissed  the  lips  which 
were  breathless.  t  Her  flowing  drapery  was 
discomposed.  I  restored,  it  to  order,  and 
seating  myself  on  the  bed,  again  fixed  sted- 
fast  eyes  upon  her  countenance.  I  cannot 
distinctly  recollect  the  ruminations  of  that 
moment,  I  saw  confusedly,  but  forcibly,  | 
that  every  hope  was  extinguished  with  the 
life  of  Catherine*  All  happiness  and  dig- 
nity must  henceforth  be  banished  from  the 
house  end  nameiof  Wieland :  all  that  re- 
mained was  to  linger  out  in  agonies  a  short 
existence ;  and  leave  to  the  world  a  monu- 
ment of  blasted  hopes  and  changeable  for- 
tune* Pleyel  was  already  lost  to  me ;  yet, 
while  Catherine  lived,  life  was  not  a  detest- 
able possession :  but  now,  severed  from  the 
oompanhpMtfwp^J*^  partaker  o£| 
all  my  thoughts,  my  cares,  and  my  wishes, 
X  was  like  one  set  afloat  upon  a  stormy 
sea,  and  banging  his  safety  upon  a  plank ; 
night  was  closing  upon  him,  and  an  unex- 
pected surge  Jbed  torn  him  from  his  hold 
and  overwhelmed  him  forever* 
ITobecom&med.} 
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BT  THE  AUTBOfi  OF  WAVERLY* 

{Conthmtd  from  page  149.; 

After  Lambourney  prompt  reply  to  the 
surly  Foster,  in  whjch,lps  impudence  and 
boldness  never  forsook  Jam— 

«  Foster  looked  at  him  earnestly,  then 
turned  away  and  paced  the  room  twice, 
with  the  same  steady  and  considerate  pace 
with  which  he  had  entered  it;  then  sud- 
denly came  back  and  extended  his  hand 
to  Michael  Lambourne,  saying^'  Be  not 
wroth  with  me,  good  Mike  $  I  did  but  try 
whether  thou  hadst  parted  with  aught  of 
thine  old  and  honourable  frankness,  which 
your  enviers  and  backbiters  called  saucy 
impudence.' 

«<  Let  them  call  it  what  they  will/ said 
Michael  Lambourne,  *  it  is  the  commodity 


we  must  carry  through  the  world  with*  us. 
Uds  daggers !  I  tell  thee,  man,  mine  own 
stock  of  assurance  was  too  small  to  trade 
upon,  I  was  fain  to  take  in  a  ton  or  two 
more  of  braqs  at  every  port  where  I  touch- 
ed in  the  voyage  of  life  ;  and  I  started  over- 
board what  modesty  and  scruples  I  had 
remaining,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
stowage.9 

"  '  Nay,  nay,'  replied  Foster,  *  touching 
scruples  and  modesty,  you  sailed  hence  in 
baHast.  But  who  is  this  gallant,  honest 
Mike?— Js  he  a  Corinthian — a  cutter  like 
thyself?' 

"  '  I  prithee,  know  Master  Tressilian, 
bully  Foster/  replied  Lambouxqe,  present* 
ing  his  friend  in  answer  to  his  friend's  ques- 
tion, '  know  him  an^l  honour  him,  for  he 
is  a  gentleman  of  many  admirable  quali- 
ties; and  though  he  traffics  not  in  my  line 
of  business,  at  least  so  far  as  I  know,  he 
has,  nevertheless,  a  just  respect  and  admi- 
ration for.  artists  of  our  class.  He  will 
come  to  io  time,  as  seldom  fails;  bat  as 
yet  heis  only  a  Qeopbyte,  only  a  Proselyte, 
and  frequents  the  company  of  cocks  of  the 
game,  as  a  puny  fencer  does  the.  schools  of 
the  masters,  to  see  bow  a  foil  is  handled 
by  the  teachers  of  defence.' 

.«  <V  a****  bJS:qnaU*»I  «W  p«y 
your  company  in  another  chamber,  honest 
Mike,  for  what  I  have  to  say.  to  thee  is  for 
thy  private  ear.  Meanwhile,  I  pray  you, 
sir,  to  abide  us  in  this  apartment,  and  with- 
out leaving  it— there  be  those  in  this  house 
who  would  be  alarmed  by  the  sight  of  a 
stranger.' 

"  Tressilian  acquiesced,,  and  the  two 
worthies  left  the  apartment  ..together,  in 
which  be  remained  alone  to  await  their 
return*" 

We  next  have  a  nice  description  of  the 
apartments  of  Cumnor-Place,  and  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  interview  betwee^JMike  and 
Foster,  which  e.nds  in  .an  engagement  for 
Mike  to  join  the  household  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester. 

"  It  has  been  already  observed,  that 
when  Lambourne  accompanied  Foster  into 
the  library,  they  left  Tressilian  alone  in 
the  ancient  parlour.  His  dark  eye  foilow- 
lowed  them  forth  of  the  apartment  with  a 
glance  of  contempt,  a  part  of  which  his 
mind  instantly  transferred  to  himself,  for 
having  stooped  to  be  even  for  a  moment 
their  familiar  companion.  '  These  are 
thy  associates,  Amy,' — it  was  thus  he  com- 
muned with  himself—1  to  which  thy.  cruel 


levity««-thine  unthinking  and  most  unmerit- 
ed falsehood,  has  condemned  him,  of  whom 
his  friends  once  hoped  far  other  things, 
and  who  now  scorns  himself  as  he  will  be 
scorned  by  others,  for  the  baseness  he 
stoops  to  for  the  love  of  thee  ?  But  I  will 
not  leave  the  pursuit  of  thee,  once  the  ob- 
ject of  my  purest  and  most  devoted  affec- 
tion, though  to  me  thou  canst  henceforth 
be  nothing  but  a  thing  to  weep  over—- 1 
will  save  thee  from  thy  betrayer,  and  from 
thyself— I  will  restore  thee  to  thy  parents, 
to  thy  God.  I  cannot  bid  the  bright  star, 
again  sparkle  in  the  sphere  it  has  shot 
from,  but'— - 

"  A  slight  noise  in  the  apartment  inter- 
rupted his  reverie;  he  looked  round,  and 
in  the  beautiful  and  richly-attired  female 
who  entered  at  that  instant  by  a  side-door, 
he  recognized  the  object  of  his  search.— 
The  first  impulse  arising  from  this  discove- 
ry, urged  him  to  conceal  his  own  face  with 
the  collar  of  his  cloak,  until  he  should  find 
a  favourable  moment  of  making  himself 
known.  But  his  purpose  was  disconcerted 
by  the  young  lady,  (she  Was  not  above 
eighteen  years  old,)  who  ran  joyfully  to- 
wards him,  and,  pulling  him  by  the  cloak, 
?aid  playfully,  '  Nay,  my  sweet  friend,  af* 
ter  I  have  waited  for  you  sov  long,  yotf 
come  not  to  my  bower  to  play  tne  masque? 
— you  are  arraigned  of  treason  to  true  love 
and  fond  affection ;  and  you  most  stand  up 
at  the  bar,  and  answer  it  with  face  unco- 
vered—how say  you,  guilty  or  not  ?' 

" '  Alas,  Amy !'  said  Tressilian,  in  a 
low  and  melancholy  tone,  as  he  suffered, 
her  to  draw  the  mantle  from  his  face,— 
The  sound*  of  his  voice,  and  still  more  the 
unexpected  sight  of  his  face,  changed  in  a\» 
instant  the  lady's  playful  mood — she  stag* 
gered  back,  turned  as  pale  as  death,  and 
put  her  hands  before  her  face.  Tressilian 
was  himself,  for  a  moment,  much  overcome, 
but  seeming  suddenly  to  remember  the  ne- 
cessity of  using  au  opportunity  which  might 
not  again  occur,  he  said,  in  a  low  tone, 
'  Amy,  fear  me  not.' 

"  <  Why  should  I  fear'  you  ?'  said  the 
lady,  withdrawing  her  hands  from  her 
beautiful  face,  which  was  now  covered 
with  crimson — '  why  should  I  fear  you, 
Mr.  Tressilian  ?— or  wherefore  have  you 
intruded  yourself  into  my  dwelling,  unin- 
vited, sir,  and  unwished  for  ?' 

u.  '  Your  dwelling,  Amy !'  said  Tressi- 
lian. '  Alas  is  a  prison  your  dwelling  ?— 
a  prison,  guarded  by  one  of  the  most  sor- 
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did  of  men,  but  not  a  greater  wretch  than 
bis  employer.' 

" i  This  house  is  mine/  said  Amy,  *  mine 
while  I  choose  to  inhabit  it — If  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  live  in  seclusion,  who  shall 
gainsay  me  ?'' 

" '  Tour  father,  maiden/  answered  Tres- 
silian, 'your  broken-hearted  father,  who 
despatched  me  in  quest  of  you,  with  that 
authority  which  he  cannot  exert  in  person. 
Here  is  his  letter,  written  while  he  blessed 
his  pain  of  body,  which  somewhat  stunned 
the  agony  of  his  mind.9 

"  '  The  pain !— is  my  father  then  ill  ?' 
said  the  lady. 

"  <  So  ill/  answered  Tressilian,  c  that 

even  your  utmost  haste  may  not  restore 

1  him  to  health ;  but  all  shall  be  instantly 

prepared  for  your  departure,  the  instant 

you  yourself  will  give  consent,' 

"  '  Tressilian/  answered  the  lady,  <  I 
cannot,  I  must  not,  I  dare  oot  leave  this 
place.  Go  back  to  my  father— tell  him  I 
will  obtain  leave  to  see  him  within  twelve 
hours  from  hence.  Go  back,  Tressilian, 
tell  him  I  am  well,  I  am  happy — happy 
could  I  think  he  was  so— tell  him  not  to 
fcar  that  I  will  come,  and  in  such  manner, 
that  all  the  grief  Amy  has  given  him  shall 
h*.  ft>rgottc*>— the  poor  Amy  i*  not  greater  j 
than  she  dare  name.  Go,  good  Tressilian 
— I  have  injured  thee  too,  but  believe  me,' 
I  have  power  to  heal  the  wounds  I  have 
caused— I  robbed  you  of  a  childish  heart, 
which  was  not  worthy  of  you,  and  I  can 
repay  the  loss  with  honours  and  advance- 
ment1 

*< «  Do  you  say  this  to  me,  Amy  ? — 
Do  you  offer  me  pageants  of  idtaarabition, 
for  the  quiet  peace  you  liave  robbed  me  of? 
But  he  it  so— I  came  not  -to  upbraid,  but 
to  sera,  and  to  free  you.  You  cannot  dis- 
guise it  from  roe;  you  are  a  prisoner. — 
Otherwise  your  kind-  heart — for  it  was 
once  a  kind  heart— would  have  been  al- 
ready at  your  father's  bed-side.  Come — 
poor,  deceived,  unhappy  maiden — all  shall 
be  forgot— all  shall  be  forgiven.  Fear  not 
my  importunity  for  what  regarded  our  con- 
tract—-it  wis  a  dream,  and  I  have  awaked 
—But  come,  your  father  yet  lives— Come, 
and  one  word  of  affection— -one  tear  of  pe- 
nitence, will  efface  the  memory  of  all  that 
has  passed.9 

"  '  Have  I  not  already  said,  Tressilian/ 
replied  the, '  that  I  will  surely  come  to  my 
father,  and  that  without  farther  delay  than 
is  necessary  to  discharge  other,  and  equal- 


ly binding  duties  ? — Go,  carry  htm  the 
news— I  come,  as  sure  as  there  is  light  in 
Heaven — that  is,  when  I  obtain  permis- 
sion.' 

" '  Permission  ?  permission  to  visit  your 
father  on  his  sick  bed,  perhaps  on  his  death 
bed  !'  repeated  Tressilian,  impatiently; 
'  and  permission  from  whom  ?  From  the 
villain,  who,  under  disguise  of  friendship, 
abused  every  duty  of  hospitality,  and  stole 
thee  from  thy  father's  roof!' 

"  <  Do  him  no  slander,  Tressilian !  He 
whom  thou  speakest  of  wears  a  sword  as 
sharp  as  thine— sharper,  vain  man— for  the 
best  deeds  fhou  hast  ever  done  in  peace'  or 
war,  were  lis  unworthy  to  be  named  with 
his,  as  thy  obscure  rank  to  match  itself 
with  the  sphere  he  moves  in.  Leave  me ! 
Go,  do  mine  errand  to  my  father,  and  when 
he  next  sends  to  me,  let  him  choose  a  more 
welcome  messenger.' 

"  <  Amy/  replied  Tressilian,  calmly, 
'  thou  canst  not  move  me  by  thy  reproach- 
es. Tell  me  one  thing,  that  I/may  bear, 
at  least,  one  ray  of  comfort  to  my  aged 
friend — This  rank  of  his  which  thou  doest 
boast— doest  thou  share  it  with  him,  Amy  ? 
Does  he  claim  a  husband's  right  to  control 
thy  motions  ?' 

"  '  Stop  lactase  uomaaaererf  tongue  l» 
said  the  lady ;  *  to  no  question  that  dero- 
gates from  my  hooour,  do  I  deign  an  an- 


"  '  Ton  have  said  enough  in  refusing  to 
reply/  answered  Tressilian ;  '  and  mark 
me,  unhappy  as  thou  art,  I  am  armed  with 
thy  father's  full  authority  to  command  thy 
obedience,  and  I  will  save  thee  from  the 
slavery  of  sin  and  of  sorrow,  even  despite 
of  thyself,  Amy.' 

" '  Menace  no  violence  here !'  exclaimed 
the  lady* 'drawing  back  from  him,  and 
alarmed  at  the  determination  expressed  in 
bis  look  and  manner;  *  threaten  me  not, 
Tressilian,  lor  I  have  means  to  repel 
force.'     • 

"  '  But  not,  I  trust,  the  wish  to  use  them 
in  so  evil  a  cause/  said  Tressilian.  '  With 
thy  will— thine  uninfluenced,  free,  and  na- 
tural will^Amy,  thou  canst  not  choose  this 
state  of  slavery  and  dishonour— thou  hast 
been  boand  by  some  spell— entrapped  by 
some  art— art  now  detained  by  some  com- 
pelled vow.  But  thus  I  break  the  charm  $ 
Amy,  in  the  name  of  thine  excellent,  thy 
broken-hearted  father,  I  command  thee  to 
follow  me.' 

"  As  he  spoke,  he  advanced,  and  ex- 


tended his  ana,  as  with  the  purpose  of  lay* 
ing  hold  upon  her.  But  she  shrunk  back 
from  Ms  grasp,  and  uttered  the  scream, 
which,  as  we  before  noticed,  brought  into 
the  apartment  Lambourne  and  Faster. 

"  The  latter  exclaimed,  so  soon  as  he 
entered, '  Fire  and  faggot  1  what  have  we 
herer'  Than  addressing  the  lady  in  a  tone 
betwixt'entraaty  and  command,  he  added, 
'  Uds  precious !  Madam,  what  make  you 
here  out  of  bounds  ?  Retire,  retire — there 
is  life  and  death  in  this  matter.  And  you, 
friend,  whoever  you  may  be,  leave  this 
house— -out  with,  you,  before  my  daggers 
hilt  and  your  cosiand  become  acquainted — 
Draw,  Mike,  and  cid  us  of  the  knave.' 

" '  Not  I,  on  my  soul/  replied  Lam- 
bourne ;  '  he  came  hither  in  my  company, 
and  he  is  safe  from  me  by  cutter'a  law,  at 
least  till  we  meet  again.  But  hark  ye,  my 
Cornish  comrade,  you  have  brought  a  Cor- 
nish flaw  with  you  hither,  a  hurricanoe,  as 
they  call  it  in  the  Indies.  «Jlake  yourself 
scarce— ^depart— vanish— or  we'll  have  you 
summoned  before  the  Mayor«of  Halgaver, 
and  that,  before  Dudman  and  Ramhtad 
meet.'*  , 

"  '  Away,  base  grooati'  said  Tressilian ; 
'  and  you,  madam,  fare  you  well— what 
{pfe  is,  left  p  you/  .figb^rt  fcpffa/B^riJi  de- 
part, at  the  news  I  have  to  tell  fctsa.' 

"  He  departed,  the  lady  saying,  faintly, 
as  he  left  the  room,  "  Trcssu^an,  brnot 
rash— say  no  scandal  of  me/  't'. 

As  Tressilian  left  the  apartment,  he  pur- 
sued, wkh  hasty  steps,  the  first  path  which 
promised  to  conduct  him  through  the  wild 
and  overgrown  park,  in  which  the  man 
sion  of  Foster  was  situated  :— 

"  Haste,  and  distress  of  mind,  led  his 
steps  astray,  and  instead  of  taking  the 
avenue  which  led  towards  the  village,  he 
chose  another,  whick^after  he  had  pursued 
it  for  some  time,  with  a.  hasty  and  reckless 
step,  conducted  him  to  the  other  side  of  the 
demesne,  where  a  postern-door  opened 
through  the  wall,  and  led  into  the  open 
country. 

"  Tressilian  paused  an  instant.  It  was 
indifferent  to  him  by  what  road  he  left  a 
spot  no*t*o  odious  to  his  recollections ;  but 
it  was  prdbable  that  the  postern -door  was 
locked,  and  his  retreat  by  that  pass  render- 
ed impossible. 

"  '  I  must  make  the  attempt,  however/ 
he  said  to  himself;   '  the  only  means  of 
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reclaiming  this  lost — this  miserable— this 
still  most  lovely,  and  most  unhappy  girl — 
must  rest  in  her  father's  appeal  to  the  bro- 
ken laws  of  his  country— I  must  haste  to 
apprise  him  of  this  heart-breaking  intelli- 
gence.' 

"  As  Tressilian,  thus  converging  with 
himself,  approached  to  try  some  means  of 
opening  the  door,  or  climbing  over  it,  he 
perceived  there  was  a  key  put  into  the  lock 
from  the  outside.  It  turned  round,  the 
bolt  revolved,  and  a  cavalier,  who  entered, 
muffled  in  his  riding-cloak,  and  wearing  a 
slouched  hat  with  a  drooping  feather,  stood 
at  once  within  four  yards*  of  him  who  was 
desirous  of  going  out.  *  They  exclaimed  at 
once,  in  tones  of  resentment  and  surprise, 
the  one, '  Varney !'  the  other,  *  Tressilian P 

"  '  What  make  you  here  ?'  was  the  stern 
question,  put  by  the  stranger  to  .Tressilian, 
when  the  moment  of  surprise  was  past. — 
4  What  make  you  here,  where  your  pre- 
sence is  neither*  Expected  nor  desired  ?' 

« '  Nay,  Varney/  replied  Tressilian, 
'  what  make  you  here  ?  Are  jrou  come  to 
triumph  overdue  innocence  you  have  de- 
stroyed, as  the  vulture,  or  carrion-crow, 
comes  to  batten  on  dfe  lamb,  whose  eyes  it 
has  first  plucked  out  ?  Or  are  you  come 
to  encoutusr  th»  -merited  Veogeaace  of  a* 
honest  man  ? '  Draw,  dog,  and  defend  thy- 
self.' 

"  TressiHan  drew  his  sword  as  he  spoke, 
but  Varney  only  laid  his  hand  on  the  hilt 
of  his  own,  a* lie  replied,  '  Thou  art  mad, 
Tressilian— I  own  appearances  are  against 
me,  but  by  every  oath  a  priest  can  make, 
or  a  man  can  swear,  Mistress  Amy  Rob- 
sart  hath  had  no  injury  from  me,  and  in 
truth  I  were  somewhat  loath  to  hurt  you 
in  this  cause— Thou  know'st  I  can  fight.' 

"  <  I  have  heard  thee  say  so,  Varney,' 
replied  Tressilian  j.'  t)ut  aow,  methinks,  I 
would  fain  have  some  better  evidence  than 
thine  own  word.9  n\ 

«  <  That  shall  not  be  Jacking,  if  blade 
and  hilt  be  but  true  to  me/ answered  Var- 
ney ;  and  drawing  his  sword  with  the  right 
hand,  he  threw  his  cloak  around  his  left, 
-and  attacked  Tressilian  with  a  vigour 
which,  for  a  moment,  seemed  tagMre  him 
the  advantage  of  the  combat. ,  But  this  ad- 
vantage lasted  not  long.  TressUian  added 
to  a  spirit  determined  on  reverfge>  a  hand 
and  eye  admirably  well  adapted  to  the  use 
of  the  rapier ;  so  that  Varney,  finding  him- 
self hard  pressed  in  his  turn,  endeavoured 
to  avail  himself  of  bis  superior  strength}  by 


closing  with  his  adversary.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  hazarded  the  receiving  one  of 
Tressilian's  passes  in  his  cloak,  wrapt  as  it 
was  around  his  arm,  and  ere  his  adversary 
could  extricate  his  rapier  thus  entangled, 
he  closed  with  him,  shortening  his  own 
sword  at  the  same  time,  with  the  purpose 
of  despatching  him.  But  Tressilian  was 
on  bis  guard,  and  unsheathing  his  poniard, 
parried  with  the  blade  of  that  weapon,  the 
home-thrust  which  would  otherwise  have 
finished  the  combat,  and  in  the  struggle 
which  followed,  displayed  so  much  address, 
as  might  have  confirmed  the  opinion  that 
he  drew  his  origin  from  Cornwall,  whose 
natives  are  such  masters  in  the  art  of  wrest- 
ling, as,  were  the  games  of  antiquity  re- 
vived, might  enable  them  to  challenge  all 
Europe  to  the  ring.  Varney,  ip  his  ill-ad- 
vised attempt,  received  a  fall  so  sudden 
and  violent,  that  his  sword  Aew  several 
paces  from  his  hand,  and  ere  he  could  re- 
cover his  feet,  that  of  his  antagonist  was 
pointed  to  his  throat* 

"  '  Give  me  the  instant  means  of  reliev- 
ing the  victim  of  thy  treachery,'  said  Tres- 
silian, '  or  take  the  last  look  of  jour  Crea- 
tor's blessed  sun.' 

"  And  while  Varney,  toe  confused,  or 
too  sullen  fc>  rep^yjnadeaaudd^a  effort  to 
arise,  his  adversary  drew  back  bis  arm,  and 
would  have  executed  his  threat,  but  that 
the  blow  was  arrested  by  the  grasp  of  Mi- 
chael Lambourne,  who,  directed  by  the 
clashing  of  swords,  had  come  up  just  in 
time  to  save  the  life  of  Varney* 

"  *  Come,  come,  comrade,'  said  Lam- 
bourne, *  here  is  enough  done,  and  more 
than  enough — put  up  your  fox,  and  let 
us  be  jogging — The  Black  Bear  growls 
for  us.* 

«  'Off,  abject!'  said  TressUian,  strik- 
ing himself  free  of  Lambourne's  grasp ; 
'  darest  thou  come  betwixt  mfrand  mine 
enemy  ?* 

a  '  Abject !  abject  P  repeated  Lam- 
bourne; <  that  shall  be  answered  with  cold 
steel,  whenever  a  bowl  of  sack  has  washed 
out  memory  of  the  morning's  draught  that 
we  had  together.  In  the  meanwhile,  do 
you  see,  shog— tramp— begone— we  are 
two  to  one.'  *•- 

"  He  spoke  truth,  for  Varney  had  taken 
the  opportunity  to  regain  his  weapon,  and 
Tressilian  perceived  it  was  madness  to 
press  the  quarrel  farther  against  such  odds* 
He  took  his  purse  from  his  side,  and  taking 
out  two  gold  nobles,  flung  them  toLato- 


bourne;  <  There,  caitiff,  is  thy  morning 
wage — thou  shalt  net  say  thou  hast  been 
my  gnide  unhired — Varney,  farewell — we 
shall  meet  where  there  are  none  to  come 
betwixt  us.'  So  saying,  he  turned  round 
and  departed  through  the  postern-door. 

"  Varney  seemed  to  want  the  inclina- 
tion, or  perhaps  the  power,  (for  Jits  fall  had 
been  a  severe  one,)  to  follow  his  retreating 
enemy.  But  he  glared  darkly  as,  be  disap- 
peared, and  then  addressed  Lambourne; 
'  Art  thou  a  comrade  of  Foster's,  good  fel- 
low ?' 

"  '  Sworn  friends,  as  the  haft  is  to  the 
knife,'  replied  Michael  Lambourne. 

"  '  Here  is  a  broad  piece  for  thee — fol- 
low yonder  fellow,  and  see  where  he  takes 
earth,  and  bring  me  word  up  to  the  man- 
sion-house here.  Cautious  and  silenty  ehou 
knave,  as  thou  valuest  thy  throat.' 

"  '  Enough  said,'  replied  Lambourne ; 
<  I  can  draw  on  a  scent  as  well  as  a  sleuth* 
hound.' w 

[To  be  continued.] 


BONAPARTE. 

Within  a  fortnight  from  the  battle  of  Je* 
na,  the  Prussian  army,  consisting  of  a  hun** 
•deed  theusafld  men,*  wa**feliwsst  aniiltit* 
lated.  The  fortress  of  Magdeburg  was 
given  up  to  the  enemy  without  any  formal 
siege;  and  the  treacherous  example  was 
soon  followed  in  the  fortresses  of  Stettin, 
Custrin,  and  Spandau. 

The  intelligence  of  these  rapid  and  cow* 
ardly  conquests,  Bonaparte  himself  could 
scarcely  believe,  and  at  length  exclaimed, 
with  that  smile  so  peculiar  to  himself,  "  In 
truth,  I  know  not  whether  to  rejoice  at,  or 
be  ashamed  of  such  advantages!"  It  seem- 
ed, indeed,  as  if  all  Prussia  was  at  his  feet ; 
for  the  arsenal  at  Berlin,  where  he  now  was, 
had  not  been  emptied,  but  was  stiH  tolera- 
bly well  furnished ;  and,  on  the  proclama- 
tion of  rewards  to  any  one  who  would  dis- 
cover national  effects,  large  quantities  of 
powder,  ammunition,  regimentals,  and  even 
plans  of  the  fortresses,  with  particular  maps 
of  the  provinces,  and  their  various  roads, 
were  denounced  with  such  greedy  assiduity 
as  disgusted  even  the  French.  An  officer 
being  shown  a  parcel  of  timber  by  one  of 
those  informers  who  had  been  hitherto  fed 
from  the  king's  bounty,  very  justly  observ- 
ed, "  that  his  Prussian  Majesty  ought  to 
keep  that  to  make  gibleis  for  such  ungrate- 
ful rascals !" 
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ANECDOTES. 

King  William  had  so  high  an  opinion  of 
Mr.  Locke's  talents,  that  he  pressed  him 
to  go  as  ambassador  for  him  to  one  of  the 
most  considerable  courts  in  Europe,  which 
he  declined,  because  of  his  bad  state  of 
health.  He  then  made  him  one  of  the 
Lords-Commissioners  of  trade  and  planta- 
tions, an  establishment  at  that  time  in  its 
infancy*  This  post  he  enjoyed  many  years, 
and  was  considered,  in  a  manner,  as  the 
soul  of  that  illustrious  body ;  but  at  length, 
when  he  could  no  longer  pass  the  summer 
io  London  without  endangering  his  life,  he 
went  and  resigned  his  commission  to  the 
king,  disdaining  to  hold  an  employment  of 
that  importance  without  doing  the  duties  of 
it  His  Majesty  entreated  him  to  continue 
in  it,  telling  him,  that  though  he  could  stay 
at  London  but  a  lew  weeks,  his  services  in 
that  office  would  yet  be  very  necessary  to 
him ;  but  he  persisted  in  his  resolution.— 
He  formed  and  executed  this  design  without 
mentioning  a  word  of  it  to  any  body  whatso- 
ever ;  thus  avoiding,  with  a  generosity  rare- 
v  ly  to  be  found,  what  others  would  have  ear- 
nestly sought  after ;  for  by  making  it  known 
that  he  was  about  to  quit  that  employment 
which  brought  -him  in  a  thousand  pounds 
a  yaw,  he  might  easiry  h«ve«uter*d  tm»* 
competition  with  any  new  candidate,  who, 
being  befriended  with  Mr.  Locke's  interest, 
might  have  carried  the  post  from  any  other 
person.  This  he  was  after  reproached 
with  for  net  doing,  by  one  of  his  relations, 
to  whom  he  made  this  reply :  u  I  know 
what  you  tell  me  very  well,  but  that  was 
the  very  reason  why  I  communicated  my 
design  to  nobody.  I  received  my  eommhv 
sion  generously  from  the  king  himself,  and 
to  him  I  resolved  to  restore  it,  that  hi 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  bestowing  it 
opon  some  worthy  man*" 


In  the  latter  part  ef  Henry  IV.  after  the 
passage  which  mentions  the  story  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  having  committed"  the 
Prince  of  Wales  for  having  struck  him  on 
the  bench ;  and  where  the  prince  is  repre- 
sented by  the  poet  as  having  approved  the 
justice  and  spirit  of  this  action  when  be 
was  king,  there  follows  this  note : 

"  This  judge's  name  was  Hankford. — 
But  the  favourable  event  here  described 
never  happened,  with  regard  to  him. — 
Shakspeare,  I  suppose,  only  introduced  it 
by  way  of  heightening  our  idea  ef  the  young 


king;  and  in  this  light,  though  the  fact  be 
false,  it  may,  however,  according  to  the 
distinction  of  some  moral  writer,  be  consi- 
dered as  a  secondary  truth,  because  it  cor- 
responds with  th4  character  of  the  agent, 
and  would  probably  have  happened,  had 
the  poor  man  lived  to  have  appeared  be- 
fore hiny  but  alas!  the  inconsistencies  of 
human  nature!  This  upright  judge,  this 
brave  man,  was  struck  with  such  a,  panic 
on  the  demise  of  Henry  IY.  that  he  in- 
stantly formed  a  scheme  for  destroying  him- 
self, which  he  effected  in  the  following  man- 
ner :— He  gave  strict  orders  to  his  park- 
keeper  to  shoot  any  person  whatsoever,  who 
should  attempt  to  pass  through  his  grounds, 
without  giving  an  account  of  his  name  and 
business*  In  the  middle  of  that  night  he 
put  himself  in  his  way,  refused  to  answer, 
and  was  immediately  killed,  according  to 
the  mad  scheme  of  his  pusillanimous  pur- 
pose." 

When  the  Earl  of  Stair  was  embassador 
at  the  court  of  France,  immediately  after 
the  accession  of  his  late  Majesty  to  the 
crown,  his  Excellency  made  a  most  splen- 
did appearance;  and  being  a. nobleman 
naturally  inclined  to  gallantry  and  expense, 
soon  became  a  great  favourite  with  the  la- 
dies there,  by  whose  intrigues  he  was  ena- 
bled to  discover  secrets,  which  otherwise 
mi^ht  have  escaped  the  penetration  of*  the 
most  vigilant  and  sagacious  minister.  In 
the  management  of  the  ladies,  whose  favour 
he  courted,  he  was  forced  to  observe  the 
greatest  delicacy.  Play,  he  perceived,  was 
their  predominant  passion,  and  as  he  was 
equally  inclined  to  that  amusement,  he 
easily  obtained,  by  rheans  of  cards,  many 
private  conferences  which  he  could  not  have 
indulged  an  any  other  pretence.  The 
Dutchess  of  Maine  was  one  of  those  illus- 
trious personages  whom  the  Earl  took  most 
pains  to  engage  in  his  interest.  She  was 
passionately  fond  of  play,  of  an  inquisitive 
and  busy  temper,  of  vast  capacity,  and  of 
a  discernment  so  quick,  that  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  impose  upon  her ;  she  was  among 
the  number  of  ladies,  too,  that  affected  to 
pry  into  the  affairs  of  the  cabinet,  and  who 
had  gained  ascendancy  over  the  then  re- 
gent, so  far  as  to  be  not  altogether  ignorant 
of  the  most  secret  transactions  of  state.—- 
His  Excellency,  by  losing  large  sums  with 
this  lady,  and  upon  all  occasions  paying 
her  particular  respect,  had  insensibly 
wrought  upon  her  affections,  but  had  reap- 


ed not  the  least  advantage  over  her  in  point 
of  politics,  till  an  accident  happened  that 
brought  about,  in  an  instant,  what  he  bad 
long  laboured  at  in  vain.  Being  engaged 
as  her  partner  at  play,  the  run  of  luck  turn- 
ed against  them,  and  the  Dutchess  was 
obliged  to  borrow  from  the  Earl  a  thousand 
pistoles.  His  Excellency  told  her  he  had 
yet  twice  that  sum  at  her  Highness's  ser- 
vice, and  pressed  her  to  continue  playf 
which  she  absolutely  refused.  Next  morn- 
ing she  early  sent  a  message  to  the  Earl  de- 
siring instantly  to  speak  with  him.  It  is  no 
unusual  thing  in  France  for  ladies  to  receive 
morning  visits  from  gentlemen  in  bed  ; 
neither  was  his  Excellency  at  all  surprised, 
when  be  found  himself  alone  in  the  cham- 
ber of  one  of  the  princesses  of  the  blood- 
royal  :  she  spoke  of  the  money  she  had 
borrowed,  with  some  concern,  as  a  matter 
she  was  very  unwilling  should  take  air; 
but  his  Excellency  interrupted  her,  by  say- 
ing, "  It  was  impossible  fcfhould,  for  be 
had  already  forgot  it  himself,  and  should 
never  have  recollected  it  again,  bad  not  her 
Highness  put  his  memory  npon  the  rack 
by  refreshing  it."  Her  Highness  made  no 
reply,  but  entered  into^a  discourse  on  poli- 
tics, in  which  she  discovered  to  Urn  the 
project  which  the  court  of  Sweden  was 
meditating,  in  concert  wHh^ranj*,  for  a 
descent  upon  England  and  Scotland,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart:  by  which 
timely  discovery  the  whole  .scneme  was 
defeated,  and  his  Excellence;  acquired  the 
reputation  of  an  able  and  active  minister. 

Peter  Chaste!  was  bishop  of  OrIeans,and 
great  almoner  of  France,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  divines  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Francis  I.  once^asked  him, "  whe- 
ther he  was  born  a  gentleman  ?"  Chastel 
answered, "  That  lb*  was  not  perfectly  cer- 
tain from  which  of  Noah's  three  sons  he 
was.  descended." f'* 

A  poor  inan  having  gone  to  seek  almsaf 
the  house  of  a  certain  noble  lord,  was  met 
on  bis  approach  by  the  haughty  nobleman, 
who  told  the  poor  mendicant,  in  no  very 
courteous  terms,  "  to  go  to  hell."  The 
poor  man  replied,  "  I  need  not  go  there,  I 
am  just  cease  from  it."  "  And  pray  what 
is  going  on  there?"  u  Why,  my  Lord, 
they  are  playing  the  same  game  there,  as 
here  ;  taking  in  the  tick,  and  holding  out 
the  poor." 
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POETRY. 


FOR  TBI  LADIES'  UTSAABY  CABIff**, 

TO  MISS  L.  P. 

Whei  lorn  from  scenes  to  memory  dear* 

The  pilgrim  winds  his  lonely  way, 
And  pours  the  sad  neglected  tear,  •  - 

As  wide  his  wandering  footsteps  stray  |.^ 
'Tis  rapture  to  bis  soul,  to  find 

One  heart  that  loves  his  native  bowers ! 
And^och  it  soothes  my  wounded  mind 

To  talk  with  thee  of  happier  hours. 

Though  short  has  been  our  parting  glance, 

Its  transient  Kgfct  to  me  was  sweet, 
For  love  and  truth  the  hours  enhance 

When  minis  in  kindred  union  meet ; 
And  while  I  tread  my  lonely  way, 

Which  no  bright  beams  of  joy  ilhnne, 
1  love  to  mark  the  varying  ray 

That  feeling  sheds  on  beauty's  bloom. 

And  though  for  me  no  laurels  bloom, 

Nor  flowers  of  bright  poetic  fame, 
And  dark  oblivion's  rayiess  gloom 

May  shroud,  ere  long,  my  humble  name  ; 
With  thee,  at  least,  my  verse  shaH  M*e, 

When  this  warm  oulee  forgets  to  move ; 
And  friendship's  partial  hand  may  give. 

The  living  wreath  that  poets  love. 
.»  '. 

Yes,  when,  at  last,  the  burial  stone 

Shall  mark  'the  minstrel's  lonely  rest, 
And  time,  with  gathering  moss,  has  thrown 

The  ftuvow  sod  that  shades  my  breast : 
XU  svetejito  think  some  frienty  eye 
.    May  gteseron this unstudied line, 
And  feeling's  warm,  regretful  sigh, 
In  sombe  fond  heart  my  mem'ry  shrine. 

And  them,  aevebance,  thy  heart  may  tread 

Agaim  those  dear,  delightial  bowers, 
Where  gay,  inspiring  fancy  shed 

Her  sunshine  e'er  my  youthful  hours  3 
And  if  some  heart,  of  kindred  mould, 

Shall  point  thee  to  my  Jav'rite  tree, 
There  let  my  tale  of  grief  be  told, 

And  one  fond  tear  be  shed  for  me. 

CAROLINE  MATILDA. 


FOR  TBS  LADIES'  UTEIUKT  CABI1TBT. 

MARTIAL  GIORY. 

Why  do  all  these  lights  Htome? 

Why  bursts  Ike  obetrep'roo*  eong  ef  praise  2 
Why  dosm  the  cheek  of  beauty  bloom 

Amidst  this  high  and  gaudy  Naze  ? 

Why  do  the  Muses  Join  the  rent, 
And  pour  the  wild  enraptured  lay  ? 

What  means  this  wide,  this  gen'ral  shout  ? 
What  consecrates  this  happy  day  ? 

Dost  thou  not  hear  the  cannon  roar,   . 
'    loot  echoes  round  from  shore  to  there, 
And  soe  the  bright  flash  a*  it  broke 
From  yonder  cloud  of  rolling  ameJnY*. 
Behold  thfe  quiet,  rural  scene, 
Now  atain'd  with  blood  instead  of  green ; 
The  widow's  shrieks,  and  orphan's  « 
The  virgin  petrified  with  fears— 
The  father,  brothi,  husband  slain ! 
AJJ  weK'ring on  tbe embattled  plan ; 


While  famine,  poverty,  despair, 
With  groans  that  rend  tbe  listening  air, 
March  wild  aad  frantic  in  the  rear, 
And  close  the  sad  procession  here : 
Inquirer,  hush  thy  wild  alarms,  v 

For  these  are  Glory* •  dazzling  charms. 

MARTIN. 
Elkrid£t}  near  Bftomon,  Jan.  lBSd. 


FOB  THJC  LADIES'  UTXRABT  CABDfJET. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MRS.  M.  L. 

And  art  thou  laid,  dear  Mary,  low  f 
Are  all  thy  days  so  quickly  told  ? 

Hath  pale  consumption's  with'ring  blow 
Made  that  light  heart  as  marble  cold  ? 

Oh !  who  that  mark'd  that  bright,  dark  eye, 
That  cheek  of  health's  enlivening  hue, 

Could  deem  the  spoiler's  hand  was  nigh, 
Prepared  to  aim,  alas,  too  true  ? 

On  thy  bright  morning  shone 
Tbe  fairest  beams  of  rising  day-* 

And  seem'd  to  say— when  these  aae  gone 
Noon  shall  more  glowing  tints  display. 

For  not  a  cloud  obscured  tbe  sky, 
Save  but  the  eastern,  edged  with  gold— 

How  joyful  beat  thy  heart,  and  high, 
Such  glorious  prospects  to  behold  t 

And  could  not  friendship's  soothing  power, 
Tender'd  with  all  a  brother's  care, 

Avert  the  tbreat'ning-tempest  lower  ? 
Not  gain  from  heaven  its  boon  to  spare? 

*afewell  ■  fiom  am  and  senow  tree, 
In  realms  of  light  thy  soul  shaH  soar; 

No  sever'd  chain  of  hope  to  see, 
But  dwell  i*  peace  ior  evermore. 

G.  W.  B. 


POm  TBJB  LADUS'  UTFJLABT  CABINET, 

TO  MARY . 

Fair  is  that  form,  and  bright  that  eye, 

Expressive  of  tbe  soul ; 
And  softly  sweet  those  lips  reply, 

An  water  riv'lett  roll.  {  . 

That  smile  sets  beauteous  on  war  btuw,  * 

As  sun-beams  on  tbe  rose ; 
No  mourning  throb  of  heartfelt  wo 

The  lovely  Mary  knows. 

Her  morn  of  life  is  gay  delight  > 

Her  heart  is  blythe  and  free ; 
Youth,  and  health,  and  pleasure  light, 

Attune  her  voice  to  glee. 

Her  mind  by  science  is  refined 

And  genius  too,  is  there ; 
And  meek-eyed  innocence  eembined 

To  grace  the  maiden  fair. 

L.  OF  COVMCTKOT. 


Some  for  tbe  ancients  zealously  declare ; 
Others,  again,  our  modern  wits  prefer; 
A  third  affirms,  that  they  are  much  the  s 
And  differ  only  as  to  time  and  name : 

HVet  sure  one  more  distinction  may  be  told— 
Those  once  were  new;  but  these  will  ne'er  be  old. 


FOB  THE  LADIES'  MTBRABY  CAB0ET. 

TO  MARY  MATILDA  W— . 

In  ancient  times,  an  authors  say* 

And  yet  does  stul  exist, 
A  certain  thing  did  rule  the  day, 

As  writers  now  persist 

Aa  many  a  great  and  noble  mind 

To  thU  a  victim's  been, 
Although  in  troth,  can't  be  definl* 
Yet  felt,  though  never  i 


fertcM  and  youtclfevele*  thesis**, 

Through  every  nation  known; 
And  every  land  I  dare  to  name 

Ita  effects  through  nave  flown. 

The  ysswy,  nt  tooth,  we  most  conmnt,    . 

Have  much  to  Jeer  of  late; 
This  chalice  of  uurighteousnetf, 

Of  sorrow,  and  of  fete. 

CAROLINE  AMANDA  5—-- 

from  the  Kmark  CmtkuL        ,  < 

"HOA  *  Jack,  get  up  and  call  the  watch  !«-away? 
TelHhem  to  hurry  here,  nod  any 
That  bedlam  has  broke  loose— or  hell, 
And  the  mad  tribe  are  passing  to  and  fro 
Making  n%bt  hideous'  with  their  dismal  yeO  «< 


*  Dare  be  no  watchmen  in  die  town  you  know,* 
"Anf  tree!  true!  trod!— Well,  get  you  epaadge 
To  the '  fat  Alderman's,'  with  speed ! 
TeU  him  it  is  *  a  sorry  time'  indeed  ; 
And  say  that, '  under  cover  of  the  night,* 
A  Bachanalian  crow, 
Soaring  the  very  elate,  whose  I 


Indignantly  withdrew  !"«— 


"  Why,  dare  you  bo  mistaken,  sir  agon  f 
Distowa  nab  no  such  tings  aa  aldermen.'' 
"  Confusion  !— madness !— I  forgot— I  knew*? 
'  Tis  true,  'tis  pity !— pity  'tis  tis  trwa !' 
BistJaoMcan'tgiveuptheaiattersoW         '»• 
Go  to  the  Justice !— to  the  Justice  go ! 
Rap  loud  and  long,  till  the  shrill  echoes  brawl, 
And  if  become  not  at  your  rapping,  call ! 
Tefl  him  htjutbkty  with  treasendons  stride, 
(Taking  advantage  of  the  night,  to  hide 
His  odious  form)  is  stalking  far  and  wide  !— 
Tell  him  loud  uproar,  with  obstreperous  tongue, 
Frightens  the  midnight  hour  !— 
Dehaocbery,  lascivious  and  young, 
Tbe  days  restraint  foregoes ! 
And  red  intemperance  revels  in  bis  power, 
And  cheats  the  commonwealth  of  its  repose  !— 
My  lady  starts  affrighted  from  her  dream  !— 
My  children  cover  up  their  littleheads  and  scream  !- 
Tbe  cats,  wild  mewing,  to  the  garret  fly ! 
Tbe  watch  dogs  howl,  and  the  shrill  cocks  reply ! 
'O!  'tis  a  sorry  night'  for  men  below  !~- 
Go  to  tbe  Justice!— -to  the  Justice  go !" 

"  Ah!  dare  air,  now  you  make  I  sadly  weep! 
Why  yon  no  tink  de  Justice  be  asleep  Vft 
Asleep  '—asleep !— 'Well,  wake  him  then,  or  pound 
Upon  his  door  till  you  alarm  the  town  1" 

"  Alas !  sir,  should  I  pull  hie  bufldmg  down, 
He  would  not  wake !— de  Justice  sleep  so  sound !" 
"  Ye  powers  of  darkness '.—spirits  of  the  deep!" 
"  The  dead  alone,  in  such  a  night,  could  sleep  !"— 
And  yet,  in  all  this  outrage,  noise,  and  dread, 
Is  Jfutice  slumbering  calmly  in  his  oed  ? 
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''  Oh !  for  a  lodge"  in  some  obscure  retreat, 
Which  has  not  e'en  a  tavern  nor  a  street ! 
Where  riots,  revels,  and  the  midnight  roar 
Of  drunken  joy,  may  ne'er  disturb  me  more; 
And  where  the  Sabbath  is  not  ushered  in, 
With  deeds  profane  and  Bachanalian  din! 

PINDAR  or  these  Tikes. 

FOB  THE  LADIES*  LITERARY  CJLtlrfST. 


TO- 


A  LADT. 


Oh!  never,  never,  can'st  thou  prove 

.  To  early  friendship  cold,  untrue ; 
A  soul  l|ke  thine  was  given  to  love — 

Undoubttng,  and  sincerely  too! 
The  mutual  pledge  of  ardent  youth, 

Made  dearer  by  the  parting  sigh, 
Should  wear  the  bloom  of  pristine  truth 

When  memory  turns  to  former  joy. 

No,  No— thy  face  so  sweetly  pale. 

Where  all  is  pity,  peace,  and  rest, 
Like  lily  in  the  lonely  vale, 

Looks  op  in  modest  meekness  dress'd ! 
looks  up,  with  holy  hope,  to  heaven, 

While  soft  thy  heart*  s  orisontrise ; 
Thoo  feel'st  to  hallow  earth  were  given. 

Love,  truth,  ai*Uriejjdihip  from  those  skies ! 

No !  guiltless  of  the  cruel  deed, 
Thou  art,  thou  ever  lovely  one ; 
.    Thou  cmld'st  not  bid  her  bosom  bleed 
With  thee*  who  hail'd  the  safety  sun 
On  glassy  Speedwell's  Oowery'nde— 

Who  leaai*g?near  thy  heart  did  rove! 
On!  no— the  voice  of  aims'  pride 
Hath  ruled  thy  meekness ,  not  tfa y  lout ! 

8.  of  Nsw-Jsasiy^ 
March  Sad,  18*1. 

STANZAS. 

faom  a  Tonro  lady's  cohnob-place  book. 

Air~- Garland  of  Lone. 

Oh !  iair  are  the  white  gems  that  frisk  on  the  storm 
wave, 
And  fair  are  the  rose-leaves  that  born  on  its  shore, 
And  fair  are  the  willows  that  skirt  on  the  warm  grave, 

Bat  fairer  the  meek-eyed  young  gi  rl  I  adore. 
Then  Til  clasp  a  mild  cfaaplet  from  passion's  bloom 

bowers, 
Pure  fcad  sweet  as  the  sea-wind  that 


For  the  fond  and  the  meek-eyed  young  girl  I  adore. 

Though  I'm  dear  to  a  thousand  blue  eyes  that  are 
weeping, 
And  many  a  spirit  is  aching  for  me ; 
Though  my  sighs  in  the  flash  of  their  tears  are  now 


Yet  Mary  is  surely  the  dearest  to  me. 
Then  I'll  clasp  a  mild  chaplet,  he 

For  her  seal  Is  the  shrine  of  the  holiest  feelings 
That  ever  breath'd  heaven  on  woman  below, 

Where  virtue  hath  whness'd  love's  warmest  meetings 
That  promise  to  sweeten  m  v  troubles  below. 
Then  Til  clasp  a  mild  chaplet,  etc. 

Oh !  when  el  Fife's  ills  see  the  cloud  set  of  sorrow, 
This  mad  pulse  is  still,  and  this  kind  heart  is  low, 

From  thetmemory  of  what  I  was,  oft  may  she  borrow,, 
A  hope  for  her  tears,  and  a  rest  for  her  wo. 
Then  111  clasp  a  mild  chaplet,  etc. 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY,  MARCH  24, 1821. 


Fat  $e*f.—Om  city  on  Friday  last  exhibited  con- 
siderable bustle,  in  consequence  of  the  display  of  fat 
beef,  which  took  the  premiums  at  the  late  cattle  show. 
The  Dutches*  cattle  which  toofc  the  first  premium, 
were  sold  at  the  Fly  market,  and  the  Orange  cattle, 
which  took  the  second,  at  Washington  market.  Two 
processions,  of  about  fifty  carts  each,  paraded  our 
streets,  with  flags,  streamers,  and  one  of  them  with 
a  band  of,  music,  containing  the  fine  quarters.  The 
day  being  remarkably  fine,  Broadway  was  crowded 
On  Saturday  the  beef  was  offered  for  sale  at  the  re- 
spective markets,  and  we  suspect  that  neither  of  them 
ever  before  displayed  at  one  time  so  great  a  quantity 
of  beef  of  such  an  excellent  quantity.— Com,  Ado, 

Census.— The  increase  of  population  in  the  western 
counties  ef?(ne  state  of  New- York  is  beyond  all  pre- 
cedent. The  county  of  Genessee,  in  1800,  contained 
somewhat  rising  17,000 inhabitants.  It  has  since  been 
divided  into  three  counties;  Genessee,  Ontario,  and 
Steuben,  which  contained,  in  1810,61,886  inhabitants. 
By  the  present  census  this  same  tract  of  land  will  be 
found  to  contain  not  far  from  170,000,  being  a  ten 
fold  increase  within  twenty  years. 

In  3d  counties  in  New- York,  which  in  1810 
contained     •  765,514 

The  increase  has  been  356,203 


1,1*1,717 
So  that  if  the  remaining  13  counties,  which  in  1810 
contained  193, 535,  increasein  the  same  ratio,  the  total 
will  be  MOtMNO.  What  will  the  old  world  say  to 
this? 


„~^^.w  „._^  .—A  beeutiral  rainbow  appeared 
at  Montseal  the  1st  in* ;  and  "for  brightness  of  co- 
lour is  seldom  surpassed  in  summer." 

Moittrsal,  March  7. 
ktboat.—k gentleman  at Chambty,  having  made 
a  boat  of  this  description,  (running  on  skates,  one  on 
each  side,  and  a  third  near  the  rudder,)  was  lately 
sailing  on  the  basin,  when  the  wind  shifted,  blew  vio- 
lently, and  carried  the  vessel  at  an  inconceivably 
swift  rate  towards  the  rapid.  To  attempt  lowering 
the  sails  would  have  been  useless,  as  there  was  not 
sufficient  time;  nor  would  the  rapidity  of  the  motion 
permit  him  and  a  companion  to  jump  out ;  for- 
tunately, however,  at  the  moment  they  were'  on 
the  verge  of  destruction,  and  their  fate  seemed  in- 
evitable, their  course  was  arrested  by  a  large  sheet 
of  ice,  the  Ass*  was  stopped,  the  sails  lowered,  and 
they  reached  the  shore  in  safety. 

Souihtrn  District  of  Mx-York,  as. 

BE  IT  REMEMBERED,  Tbatoathetweetv- 
(l.  8.)  fifth  day  of  January,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of 

the  Independence  of  the  United  Stales  of  Ame- 
rica, Edward  Riley,  of  the  said  district,  hath  depo- 
sited in  this  office  the  title  of  a  book,  the  right  where- 
of he  claims  as  proprietor,  in  the  words  following,  to 
wit: 

"  Riley's  Vocal  Melodies,  first  volume.  Being  a 
Collection  of  American,  English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
Welch,  French,  German,  Italian,  Swiss,  Tyrolese, 
Danish,  Swedish,  Turkish,  Hebrew,  and  Chinese 
Airs,  adapted  to  American  Words,  and  arranged  for 
the  Piano  Forte.  The  Poetry  by  Samuel  Woedworth, 
and  other  Native  Bards." 


In  conformity  to  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  encouragement 
of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts, 
and  books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  co- 
pies, during  (he  time  therein  mentioned/'  and,  also, 
to  an  act,  entitled  "  An  act  supplementary  to  an  act, 
entitled  an  act  lor' the  eaeouragement  of  learning,  by 
securing  Uje  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the 
authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  the 
times  therein  memjbned,  and  extending  the  benefits 
thereof  to  the  arts  of  designing,  engraving,  and  etch- 
ing hissoficaUsnd  other  prints." 

GILBERT  LIVINGSTON  THOMPSON. 
Clerk  of  the  Southern  District  of  New- York 

LAt ELY  RECEIVED, 

The  genuine  Malabar  Dentrifice,  prepared  by  R. 
Reverington,  Dentist  to  Bar  Majesty,  Quae*  Caroline, 
Lonoon.  .  ^ 

The  very  superior  advantage  of  the  Malabar  tooth 
powder,  warrants  it  to  jDfstore  the  worst  discoloured 
teeth  to  a  beautiful  ivory  white,  and  to  give  an  addi- 
tional lustre  to  those  teeth  which  are  already  perfect. 
It  will  likewise  cause  the  gums  and  tips  to  be  beahhy, 
by  producing  a  lively  coral  appearance,  which  k  so 
admirable  an  acquisition  to  a  handsome  set  of  teeth. 

Sold,  by  appointment  of  the  British  Agent,  by  E. 
&  S.  ROCKWELL,  Jewellers,  No.  192  Broadway, 
in  large  sine  boxes,  at  75  costs  each. 


MARRIED,' 

On  Monday  evening,  96m  Feb.  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Thomas  Stoughton,  1&,Miss  Catherine 
Devoe  all  of  this  city. 

On  the  14th  inst  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
Daniel  Donahoe,  merchant,  of  this  city,  tsjMrs.  Brid- 
get M'Dermot 

On  Saturday  last,  by  the  Rev^Dr.  nippers,  Mr. 
John  Montgomery,  Bookseller,  to  Mis*  Julia  Elisa 
Mills,  daughter  of  Timothy  Mills,  Esq.  all  of  this  c^ty. 

On  Tuesday  evening  last,  by  the  $e*.  Mr.  Nkcjell 
Captain  Joseph  N.  Wyer,  to  *%  AageamtGoidd, 
all  of  this  city. 

Same  evening,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Romeyn,  John  L. 
Leflerts,  Esq.  of  New-Utrecht,  (L.  I.)  to  Helena, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Kimam,  deceased. 

On  Thursday  evening,  15th  tmt.  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Onderdonk,  Mr.  Cyrus  White,'  to  Miss  Darctis  R. 
Titus,  all  of  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 


DIED, 

On  Monday  evening  lest,  after  a  short  and  severe 
illness,  Miss  Sarah  Harton*  daughter  of  the  widow 
AnnHorton. 

On  Tuesday,  Mrs,  Elisabeth  Mitchell,  widow  of  the 
late  William  Mitchell,  aged  67  Team. 

In  Trenton,  N.  J.  on  10th  inst.  EJlet  Tucker,  Esq. 
Quarter-Master-Genera)  of  that  state,  aged  46. 

At  Norfolk,  in  die  56th  year  of  his  age,  James 
Hunter,  Esq.  Teller  of  the  Farmers*  Bask  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

At  Dudley,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  England, 
on  the  19s»  Jwseary  last,  George  W.  Hawkea»Esq 
merchant,  late,  of  this  city. 
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WIELANDj 

OR  THE  TRANSFORMATION. 

An  American  Tale. 

ft*  CfiUtLES  BROCKDSH  BBOW*. 

(  Continued  from  page  155.) 

CHAPTER  XVII. 
I  had  no  inclination  nor  power  to  move 
from  this  spot.  For  more  than  an  hour, 
kny  faculties  and  limbs  seemed  to  be  de- 
prived from  all  activity.  The  door  below 
creaked  on  its  hinges,  and  steps  ascended 
the  stairs.  My  wandering  and  confused 
thoughts  were  instantly  recalled  by  these 
sounds,  and  dropping  the  curtain  of  the 
bed,  I  moved  to  a  part  of  the  room  where 
any  one  who  entered  should  be  visible; 
such  are  the  vibrations  of  sentiment,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  seeming  fulfilment  of 
my  fears,  and  increase  of  my  danger,  1 
was  conscious,  on  this  occasion,  to  no  tur- 
bulence but  that  of  curiosity. 

At  length  he  raftered  the  apartment,  and 
I  racegsnaed  my  brother.  It  was  the  same 
Wiefond  whom  I  had  ever  seen.  Yet  bis 
features  were  pervaded  by  a  new  expres- 
sion. I  supposed  him  unacquainted  with 
the  fate  of  his  wife,  and  his  appearance 
confirmed  this  persuasion.  A  brow  ex 
panding  into  exultation,  I  had  hitherto  ne- 
ver seen  in  him,  yet  such  a  brow  did  he 
now  wear.  Not  only  was  he  unapprised 
of  the  disaster  that  had  happened,  but  some 
joyous  occurrence  had  bedded.  What  a 
reverse  was  preparing  to  annihilate  his 
transitory  bliss !  No  husband  ever  doated 
more  fondly,  for  no  wife  ever  claimed  so 
boundless  a  devotion.  I  was  not  uncertain 
as  to  the  effects  to  flow  from  the  discovery 
of  her  fate.  I  confided  not  at  all  in  the 
efforts  of  bis  reason,  or  bis  piety.  There 
were  few  evils  which  his  modes  of  think* 
jng  would  not  disarm  of  their  sting;'  but 
here,  all  opiates  to  grief,  and  all  compeliers 
of  patience  were  vain.  This  spectacle 
would  be  unavoidably  followed  by  the  out- 
rages of  desperation,  and  a  rushing  to 
death. 

For  the  present,  I  neglected  to  ask  my- 
self what  motive  brought  him  hither.  I 
was  only  fearful  of  the  effects  to  flow  from 
the  sight  of  the  dead.     Yet  could  it  be 


long  concealed  from  him  ?  Some  time  and 
speedily  he  wcild  obtain  this  knowledge. 
No  stratagems  could  considerably  or  use- 
fully prolong  his  ignorance.  All  that  could 
be  sought  was  to  take  away  the  abruptness 
of  the  change,  and  shut  out  the  confusion 
of  despair,  and  the  inroads  of  madness : 
but  I  knew  my  brother,  and  knew  that  all 
exertions  to  console  him  would  be  fruitless. 
What  could  I  say  ?  I  was  mute,  and 
poured  forth  those  tears,  on  his  account, 
which  my  own  unhappiness  had  been  una- 
ble to  extort.  In  the  midst  of  my  tears,  I 
was  not  unobservant  of  his  motions. — 
These  were  of  a  nature  to  rouse  some  other 
sentiment  than  grief,  or,  at  least,  to  mix 
with  it  a  portion  of  astonishment. 

His  countenance  suddenly  became  trou- 
bled. His  hands  were  clasped  with  a  force 
that  left  the  print  of  his  nails  in  his  flesh. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  on  my  feet.  His  brain 
seemed  to  swell  beyond  its  continent.  He 
did  not  cease  to  breathe,  but  his  breath  was 
stifled  into  grams. '  I  had  never  witnessed 
the- hurricane  of  human  passions.  My  ele- 
ment nad,  tttl  lately,  been  all  rtnahine  and 
calm.  I  was  unconvemut  with  the  alti- 
tudes and  energies  of  Itntiment,  and  was 
transfixed  with  inexplicable  horror  by  the 
symptoms  which  I  now  beheld. 

After  a  silence  and  a  conflict  which  I 
could  not  interpret,  he  lifted  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  in  broken  accents  exclaimed, 
"  This  is  too  much !  Any  victim  but  this, 
and  thy  will  be  done.  Have  I  not  suffi- 
ciently attested  my  faith  and  my  obedience? 
She  that  is  gone,  they  that  have  perished, 
were  linked  with  my  soul  by  ties  which 
only  thy  command  would  have  broken ; 
but  here  is  sanctity  and  excellence  surpass- 
ing human.  This  workmanship  is  .thine, 
and  it  cannot  be  thy  will  to  heap  it  into 
ruins." 

Here  suddenly  unclasping  his  bands,  he 
struck  one  of  them  against  his  forehead, 
and  continued — "  Wretch !  who  made  thee 
quicksighted  in  the  councils  of  thy  Maker  ? 
Deliverance  from  mortal  fetters  is  awarded 
to  this  being,  and  thou  art  the  minister  of 
this  decree." 

So  saying,  Wieland  advanced  towards 
me.  His  words  and  his  motions  were  with- 
out meaning,  except  oaone  supposition.— 


The  death  of  Catherine,  was  already  known 
to  him,  and  that  knowledge,  as  might  have 
been  suspected,  had  destroyed  his  reason. 
I  had  feared  nothing  less;  but  now  that  I 
beheld  the  extinction  of  a  mind  the  most 
luminous  and  penetrating  that  ever  digni- 
fied the  human  form,  my  sensations  were 
fraught  with  new  and  insupportable  an- 
guish. 

I  had  not  time  to  reflect  in  what  way 
my  own  safety  would  be  effected  by  this 
revolution,  or  what  I  had  to  dread  from  the 
wild  conceptions  of  a  madman.  He  ad* 
vanced  towards  roe.  Some  hollow  noises 
were  wafted  by  the  breeze.  Confused  cla- 
mours were  succeeded  by  many  feet  tra- 
versing the  grassy  and  then  crowding  into 
the  piazza. 

These  sounds  suspended,  my  brother's 
purpose,  and  he  stood  to  listen.  The  sig- 
nals multiplied,  and  grew  louder;  perceiv- 
ing this,  he  turned  from  me,  and  hurried 
out  of  my  sight.  All  about  me  was  preg- 
nant with  motives  to  astonishment.  My 
tisjer's  corpse,  Wieland's  franfe demeanour, 
*3td,  at  length,  this  crowd  of  visitants  so 
tittle  accorded  with  my  foresight,  that  my 
mental  progress  was  stopped.  The  im- 
pulse had  ceased  which  was  accustomed  to 
give  motioa  and  order  to  my  thoughts. 

Footsteps  thronged  upon  the  stairs,  and 
pjgesently  many  faces  showed  themselves 
within,  the  door  of  my  apartment*  These 
looks  were  full  of  alarm  and  watchfulness. 
They  pryed  into  corners  as  if  in  search  of 
some  fugitive ;  next  their  game  was  fixed 
upon  me,  and  betokened  all  the  vehemence 
of  terror  and  pity.  For  a  time  I  question- 
ed whether  these  were  not  shapes  and  faces 
like  that  which  I  had  seen  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs,  creatures  of  my  fancy  or  airy 
existences. 

My  eye  wandered  from  one  to  another, 
till  41  length  it  fell  on  a  countenance  which 
I  well  knew.  It  was  that  of  Mr.  Hallet. 
This  man  was  a  distant  kinsman  of  my 
mother,  venerable  for  his  age,  his  upright- 
ness, and  sagacity.  He  had  long  dis- 
charged the  functions  of  a  magistrate  and 
good  citizen.  If  any  terrors  remained,  his 
presence  was  sufficient  to  dispel  them. 

He  approached,  took  my  hand  with  a 
compassionate  air.  and  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
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"  Where,  my  dear  Clara,  are  your  brother 
and  sister  ?"  I  made  no  answer,  but  point* 
ed  to  the  bed.  His  attendants  drew  aside 
the  curtain,  and  while  tbeir  eyes  glarfd 
with  horror  at  the  spectacle  which  they 
beheld,  those  of  Mr.  Hallet  overflowed 
with  tears. 

Alter  considerable  pause,  he  once  more 
turned  to  me.  "  My  dear  girl,  this  sight 
is  not  for  you.  Can  you  confide  in  my 
care,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Baynton's?  We 
will  see  performed  all  that  circumstances 
require." 

I  made  strenuous  opposition  to  this  re- 
quest. I  insisted  on  remaining  near  her 
till  she  were  interred.  His  remonstrances, 
however,  and  my  own  feelings,  showed  me 
the  propriety  of  a  temporary  dereliction. — 
Louisa  stood  in  need  of  a  comforter,  and 
my  brother's  children  of  a  nurse.  My  un- 
happy brother  was  himself  an  object  of  so- 
licitude and  care.  At  length  I  consented 
to  relinquish  the  corpse,  and  go  to  my  bro- 
ther's, whose  house,  I  said,  would  need  a 
mistress,  and  his  children  a  parent. 

During  this  discourse,  my  venerable 
friend  struggled  with  his  tears,  but  my  last 
intimation  called  them  forth  with  fresh  vio- 
lence. Meanwhile,  his  attendants  stood 
round  io  mournful  silence,  gazing  on  me, 
and  at  each  other.  I  repeated  my  resolu- 
tion, and  rose  to  execute  it ;  but  he  took  my 
hand  to  detaiu  me.  His  countenance  be- 
trayed irresolution  and  reluctance.  I  re- 
quested  him  to  state  the  reason  of  his  oppo- 
sition to  this  measure.  I  entreated  him  to 
be  explicit.  I  told  him  that  my  brother 
had  just  been  there,  and  that  I  knew  his 
condition.  This  misfortune  had  driven 
him  to  madness,  and  his  offspring  most  not 
want  a  protector.  If  he  chose,  I  would 
resign  Wieland  to  his  care ;  but  his  inno- 
cent and  helpless  babes  stood  in  instant 
need  of  nurse  and  mother,  and  these  offices 
I  would  by  no  means  allow  another  to  per- 
form while  I  had  life. 

Every  word  that  I  uttered  seemed  to 
augment  his  perplexity  and  distress.  At 
last  he  said,  "  I  think,  Clara,  I  haw  enti- 
tled myself  to  some  regard  from  you.  You 
have  professed  your  willingness  to  oblige 
me.  Now  I  call  upon  you  to  confer  upon 
me  the  highest  obligation  in  your  power. 
Permit  Mrs.  Baynton  to  have  the  manage- 
ment of  your  brother's  bouse  for  two  or 
three  days ;  then  it  shall  be  yours  to  .act  in 
it  as  you  please.  No  matter  what  are  my 
motives  in  making  this  request :  perhaps  I 


think  your  age,  your  sex,  or  the  distress 
which  this  disaster  must  occasion,  incapa- 
citates you  for  the  office.  Surely  you  have 
no  doubt  of  Mrs.  Baynton's  tenderness  or 
discretion/' 

New  ideas  now  rushed  into  my  mind. — 
I  fixed  my  eyes  stedfastly  on  Mr.  Hallet. 
"  Are  they  well  ?"  said  I.  "  Is  Louisa 
well  ?  Are  Benjamin,  and  William,  and 
Constantine,  and  little  Clara,  are  they  safe  ? 
Tell  me  truly,  I  beseech  you !" 

"  They  are  well,"  he  replied  j "  they  are 
perfectly  safe." 

"  Fear  no  effeminate  weekness  in  roe : 
I  can  bear  to  hear  the  truth.  Tell  me 
truly,  are  they  well." 

He  again  assured  me  that  they  were  well. 

"  What  then,"  resumed  I, "  do  you  fear  ? 
Is  it  possible  for  any  calamity  to  disqualify 
me  for  performing  my  duty  to  these  help- 
less innocents  ?  I  am  willing  to  divide  the 
care  of  them  with  Mrs.  Baynton ;  I  shall 
be  grateful  for  her  sympathy  and  aid ;  but 
what  should  I  be  to  desert  them  at  an  hour 
like  this!" 

I  will  cut  short  this  distressful  dialogue 
I  still  persisted  in  my  purpose,  and  he  still 
persisted  in  his  opposition.  This  excited 
my  suspicions  anew ;  but  these  were  re- 
moved by  solemn  declarations,  of  tbqr 
safety.  I  could  not  explain  this  conduct 
in  my  friend ;  but  at  length  consented  to 
go  to  the  city,  provided  I  should  see  them 
for  a  few  minutes  at  present,  and  should 
return  on  the  morrow. 

Even  this  arrangement  was  objected  to, 
At  length  he  told  me  they  were  removed 
to  the  city.  Why  were  they  removed,  I 
asked,  and  whither?  My  importunities 
would  not  now  be  eluded.  My  suspicions 
were  roused,  and  no  evasion  or  artifice  was 
sufficient  to  allay  them.  Many  of  the  au- 
dience began  to  give  vent  to  their  emotions 
in  tears.  Mr.  Hallet  himself  seemed  as  if 
the  conflict  were  too  hard  to  be  longer  sus- 
tained. Something  whispered  to  my  heart 
that  havoc  had  been  wider  than  I  now  wit- 
nessed. I  suspected  this  concealment  to 
arise  from  apprehensions  of  the  effects 
which  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  would  pro- 
duce in  me.  I  once  more  entreated  him 
to  inform  me  truly  of  their  state.  To  en- 
force my  entreaties,  I  put  on  an  air  of  in- 
sensibility. "  I  can  guess,"  said  I,  "  what 
has  happened* — They  are  indeed  beyond 
the  reach  of  injury,  for  they  are  dead  !  Is 
it  not  so?"  My  voice  faltered  in  spite  of' 
my  courageous  efforts. 


«  Yes,"  said  he, " they  are  dead!  Dead 
by  the  sajne  fate,  and  by  the  same  hand, 
with  their  mother !" 
«  Dead !"  replied  I;  "  what, all?" 
"  All !"  replied  he  $  "  he  spared  not 
one!". 

Allow  me,  my  friends,  to  close  my  eyes 
upon  the  after-scene.  Why  should  I  pro- 
tract a  tale  which  I  already  begin  to  feel  is 
too  long?  Over  this  scene,  at  least,  let 
me  pass  lightly.  Here,  indeed,  ray  narra- 
tive'would  be  imperfect.  All  was  tempes- 
tuous commotion  in  my  heart,  and  in  my 
brain.  I  have  no  memory  for  aught  but 
unconscious  transitions  and  rueful  sights. 
I  was  ingenious  and  indefatigable  in  the  in- 
vention of  torments.  I  would  not  dispense 
with  any  spectacle  adapted  to  exasperate 
rtiy  grief.  Each  pale  and  mangled  form  I 
crushed  to  my  bosom.  Louisa,  whom  I 
loved  with  so  ineffable  a  passion,  was  de- 
nied to  me  at  first,  but  my  obstinacy  con- 
quered their  reluctance. 

They  led  the  way  into  a  darkened  hall. 
A  lamp  pendant  from  the  ceiling,  was  un- 
covered, and  they  pointed  to  a  table.  The 
assassin  had  defrauded  me  of  my  last  and 
miserable  consolation.  I  sought  not  in  her 
visage,  for  the  tinge  of  the  morning,  and 
the  lustre  of  heaven.  These  had  vanished 
with  life ;  but  I  hoped  for  liberty  to  print 
a  last  kiss  upon  her  lips.  This  was  denied 
roe  5  for  such  had  been  the  merciless  blow 
that  destroyed  her,  that  not  a  lineament  re- 
mained/ 

I  was  carried  hence  to  the  city.  Mrs. 
Hallet  was  my  companion  and  my  nurse. 
Why  should  I  dwell  upon  the  rage  of  fever, 
and  the  effusions  of  delirium  ?  Carwin 
was  the  phantom  that  pursued  my  dreams, 
the  giant  oppressor  under  whose  arm  I  was 
for  ever  on  the  point  ^of  being  crushed. — 
Strenuous  muscles  were  required  to  hinder 
my  flight,  and  hearts  of  steel  to  withstand 
the  eloquence  of  my  fears.  In  vain  I  call- 
ed upon  them  to  look  upward,  to  mark  his 
sparkling  rage  and  scowling  contempt. — 
All  t  sought  was  to  fly  from  the  stroke  that 
was  lifted.  Then  I  heaped  upon  my  guards 
the  most  vehement  reproaches^  or  betook 
myself  to  wailiogs  on  the  hopelessness  of 
my  condition. 

Tbis  malady  at  length  declined,  and  my 
weeping  friends  began  to  look  for  my  re- 
storation. Slowly,  and  with  intermitted 
beams,  memory  revisited  me.  The  scenes 
that  lii|4  witnessed  were  revived,  became 
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the  theme  of  deliberation  and  deduction, 
and  called  forth  the  effusions  of  more  ra- 
tional sorrow. 

[To  be  continued.] 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 
KENILWORTH.  ' 

BY  TttB  AUTHOR  07  WAVBRLT. 

(  Continued  from  page  157  J 

Michael  Lambourne  merely  stops  to 
gather  up  the  money  so  unceremoniously 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  combatants,  and 
hastens  to  follow  Tressilian ;  Varney  raajves 
his  way  into  Cumner-Place,  where  he  finpla 
Foster  engaged  with  the  lady,  endeavour- 
ing to  persuade  her  to  retire  to  her  own 
apartment,  but  she  treats  his  entreaties 
with  scorn.  Varney  is  the  bearer  of  de- 
spatches from  Leicester  to  his  lady,  and 
informs  her  of  her  lords  intention  of  paying 
her  a  visit  that  night.  She  runs  hastily  to 
the  door,  and  calls  aloud — 

"  '  Janet,  Janet—- come  to  my  tiring- 
room  instantly.'  Then  returning  to  Var- 
ney, she  asked  if  her  lord  sent  any  farther 
commendations  to  her. 

"  <  This  letter,  honoured  madam,'  said 
he,  taking  from  his  bosom  a  small  parcel 
wrapt  hi  scarlet  silk,  <  and  with  it  a  token 
to  the  Queen  of  his  Affections.'  With  ea- 
ger speed  the  lady  hastened  to  undo  the 
silken  string  which  surrounded  the  little 
packet,  and  failing  tevunloose  readily  the 
knot  with  which  it  was  secured,  she  again 
called  loudly  on  Janet,  '  Bring  me  a  knife 
— scissars — aught  that  may  undo  this  en- 
vious knot' 

"  '  May  not  my  poor  poniard  serve,  ho- 
noured madam,'  said  Varney,  presenting  a 
small  dagger  of  exquisite  workmanship, 
which  hung  in  his  Turkey-leather  sword- 
belt. 

"  '  No,  sir,'  replied  the  lady,  rejecting 
the  instrument  which  he  offered — f  Steel 
poniard  shall  cut  no  true-love  knot  of  mine.' 

"  '  It  has  cut  many,  however,'  said  An- 
thony Foster,  half  aside,  and  looking  at 
Varney.  By  this  time  the  knot  was  disen- 
tangled without  any  other  help  thatr  the 
neat  and  nimble  fingers  of  Janet,  a  simply- 
attired,  pretty  maiden,  the  daughter  of  An- 
thony Foster,  who  came  running  at  toe  re- 
peated call  of  her  mistress.  A  necklace  of 
orient  pearl,  the  companion  of  a  perfumed 
billet,  was  now  hastily  produced  from  the 
packet.  The  lady  gave  the  one,  after  a 
slight  glance,  to  the  charg*ef  Wakend- 


ant,  while  she  read,  or  rather  devoured  the 
contents  of  the  other." 

The  package  contains  a  necklace  of 
pearl,  of  great  value,  with  some  other  jew- 
els ;  Janet  expresses  her  admiration  of  the 
trinkets,  hut  the  lady  adds,  with  great  em- 
phasis, holding  her  lord's  letter  in  her 
hands,  "  Each  word  in  this  dear  paper  is 
worth  the  whole  string,  my  girl." 

Varney  next  engages  in  a  controversy 
with  Foster,  about  the  appearance  of  Tres- 
silian and  Mike  Lambourne;  but  Foster 
replies,  "  Didst  thou  not  charge  me  to 
seek  out  for  thee  a  fellow  who  has  a  good 
sword,  and  unscrupulous  conscience  ?  and 
was  I  not  busying  myself  to  find  a  fit  man, 
for,  thank  Heaven,  my  acquaintance  lies 
not  amongst  such  companions,  when,  as 
Heaven  would  have  it,  this  tall  fellow,  who 
is  in  all  his  qualities  tbe  very  flashing  knave 
thou  didst  wish,  came  hither  to  fix  acquaint- 
ance upon  me  in  the  plenitude  of  his  impu- 
dence, and  I  admitted  his  claim,  thinking 
to  do  you  a  pleasure — and  now  see  what 
thanks  I  get  for  disgracing  myself  by  con- 
verse with  him." 

"  Four  apartments,  which  occupied  the 
western  side  of  the  old  quadrangle  at  Q0£ 
nor-Place,  had  been  fitted  up  with  extraor- 
dinary splendour.  This  had  been*  the  work 
of  several  days  prior  to  that  on  which  our 
story  opened.  Workmen  sent  from  Lon- 
don, and  not  permitted  to  leave  the  pre- 
mises until  tbe  work  was  finished,  had  con- 
verted the  apartments  in  that  whole  side 
of  the*  building,  from  the  dilapidated  ap- 
pearance of  a  dissolved  monastic  house, 
into  the  semblance  of  a  royal  palace.  A 
mystery  was  observed  in  all  these  arrange- 
ments; the  workmen  came  thither  and  re- 
turned by  night,  and  ail  measures  were 
taken  to  prevent  tbe  prying  cariosity  of 
the  villagers  from  observing  or  speculating 
upon  the  changes  which  were  taking  place 
in  the  mansion  of  their  once  indigent,  but 
now  wealthy  neighbour,  Anthony  Foster. 
Accordingly,  tbe  secrecy  desired  was  so  far 
preserved,  that  nothing  got  abroad  but 
vague  and  uncertain  reports,  which  were 
received  and  repeated,  but  without  much 
credit  being  attached  to  them. 

"  On  the  evening  of  which  we  treat,  the 
new  and  highly  decorated  suit  of  rooms 
were,  for  tbe  first  time,  illuminated,  and 
that  with  a  brilliancy  which  might  have 
been  visible  half-a-dozen  miles  off,  had  net 
oaken  shutters  carefully  secured  with  bolt 
and  padlock,  and  mantled  with  long  cur 


tarns  of  silk  and  of  velvet,  deeply  fringed 
with  gold,  prevented  the  radiance  from  be- 
ing seen  without." 

These  preparations  were  all  made  in 
anticipation  of  the  Earl's  visit,  and  the  lady 
wandered  from  one  apartment  to  another, 
with  the  greatest  impatience  for  his  arrival, 
and  admiration  at  the  unusual  splendour 
of  the  preparations.  After  waiting  some 
time,  and  after  a  lengthy  interview  with' 
Varney,  touching  the  unexpected  appear- 
ance of  Tressilian — in  which  the  groom 
prevails  upon  the  lady  to  withhold  the  cir- 
cumstance from  the  Earl,  the  folding  doors 
flew  wide  open,  and  a  man  of  majestic 
mien,  muffled  in  tbe  folds  of  a  long  dark 
riding  cloak,  entered  tbe  apartment  :— 

"  There  was  some  little  displeasure  and 
confusion  on  the  Countess'  brow,  owing 
to  her  struggle  with  Varney's  pertinacity ; 
but  it  was  exchanged  for  an  expression  of 
the  purest  joy  and  affection,  as  she  threw 
herself  into  the  arms  of  the  noble  stranger 
who  entered,  and  clasping  him  to  her  bo- 
som, exclaimed,  "  At  length — at  length 
thou  art  come !' 

"  Varney  discreetly  withdrew  as  bis  lord 
entered,  and  Janet  was  about  to  do  tbe 
same,  when  her  mistress  signed  to  her  to 
remain.  She  took  ner  place  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  apartment,  and  remained  stand- 
ing, as  if  ready  for  attendance. 

"  Meanwhile,  the  Earl,  for  he  was  of  no 
inferior  rank,  returned  his  lady's  caress 
with  the  most  affectionate  ardour,  but  af- 
fected to  resist  when  she  strove  to  take  his 
cloak  from  him. 

"  i  Nay,'  she  said,  '  but  I  will  unmantle 
you— I  must  see  if  you  have  kept  your 
word  to  me,  and  come  as  the  great  Earl 
men  call  thee,  and  not  as  heretofore  like  a 
private  cavalier.' 

'"  Thou  art  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
Amy,'  said  the  Earl,  suffering  her  to  pre- 
vail in  the  playful  contest;  '  the  jewels, 
and  feathers,  and  silk,  are  more  to  them 
than  the  man  whom  they  adorn — many  a 
poor  Wade  looks  gay  in  a  velvet  scabbard.' 

"  <  But  so  cannot  men  say  of  thee,  thou 
noble  Earl,'  said  his  lady,  as  the  cloak 
dropped  on  the  floor,  and  showed  him 
dressed  as  princes  when  they  ride  abroad  ; 
'  thou  art  the  good  and  well-tried  steel, 
whose  inly  worth  deserves,  yet  disdains, 
its  outward  ornaments.  Do  not  think  Amy 
can  love  thee  better  in  this  glorious  garb, 
thanslie  did  when  she  gave  her  heart  to 
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him  who  wore  the  russet  brown  cloak1  in 
the  woods  of  Devon.9  '   jy" 

" '  And  thou  too,'  said  the  Earl,  as  grace- 
fully and  majestically  he  led  his  beautiful 
Countess  toward  the  chair  of  state  Which 
was  prepared  for  them  both, — '  thou  too, 
my  love,  hast  donned  a  dress  which  be- 
comes thy  rank,  though  it  cannot  improve 
thy  beauty.  What  think'st  thou  of  our 
court  taste  ?' 

"  The  lady  cast  a  sidelong  glance  upon 
the  great  mirror  as  they  passed  it  by,  and 
then  said,  '  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  I 
think  not  of  my  own  person,  while  I  look 
at  the  reflection  of  thine.  Sit  thou  there,' 
she  said,  as  they  approached  the  chair  of 
state, '  like  a  thing  for  men  to  worship  and 
to  wonder  at.' 

"  '  Ay,  love,'  said  the  Earl, '  if  thou  wilt 
share  my  state  with  me.' 

"  <  Not  so,'  said  the  Countess;  '  I  will 
sit  on  this  footstool,  at  thy  feet,  that  I  may 
spell  over  thy  splendour,  and  learn,  far  the 
first  time,  how  princes  are  attired.' 

"  And  with  a  childish  wonder,  which 
her  youth  and  rustic  education  rendered 
not  only  excusable,  but^ecoming,  mixed 
as  it  was  with  a  delicate  show  of  the  most 
tender  conjugal  affection,  she  examined  and 
admired  from  bead  to  foot,  the  noble  forte 
and  princely  attire  of  him  who  formed  the 
proudest  ornament  of  the  court  of  Eng 
land's  Maiden  Queen,renowned  as  it  was  for 
splendid  courtiers,  as  well  as  for  wise  coun- 
sellors. Regarding  affectionately  his  lovely 
bride,  and  gratified  by  unrepressed  admira- 
tion, the  dark  eye  and  noble  features  of  the 
Earl,  expressed  passion*  more  gentle  than 
the  commanding  and  aspiring  look,  which 
usually  sate  upon  his  broad  forehead,  and 
in  the  piercing  brilliancy  q(  bis  dark  eye ; 
and  he  smiled  at  the  simplicity  which  dic- 
tated the  questions  she  put  to  him  concern- 
ing the  various  ornaments  with  which  he 
was  decorated." 

After  the  Earl  had  satisfied  her  nume- 
rous questions,  he  added— 
•  "  '  And  now,  loveliest,  your  wish  is  gra- 
tified, and  you  have  seen  your  vassal  in 
such  of  his  trim  array  as  accords  with  riding 
vestments ;  for  robes  of  state  and  coronets 
are  only  for  princely  halls.' 

"  <  Well,  then,'  said  the  Countess,  <  my 
gratified  wish  has,  as  usual,  given  rise  to  a 
new  one.' 

"  i  And  what  is  it  thou  ean'st  ask 
can  deny  r*  said  the  fond  husband. 
"  I  wished  to  see  my  Earl  visit  ibU  ob- 


scure and  secret  bower,'  said  the  Countess, 
1  in  all  his  princely  array,  and  now,  me- 
thinks,  1  long  to  sit  in  one  of  his  princely 
halls,  and  see  him  enter,  dressed  in  sober 
russet,  as  when  he  won  poor  Amy  Robsart's 
heart.' 

u  *  That  is  a  wish  easily  granted,'  said 
the  Earl — <  the  sober  russet  shall  be  don- 
ned co-morrow,  if  you  will.' 

"  But  shall  I,'  said  the  lady,  *  go  with 
you  to  one  of  your  castles,  to  see  how  the 
richness  of  your  dwelling  will  correspond 
with  your  peasant  habit.' 

"  «  Why,  Amy,'  said  the  Earl,  looking 
around,  '  are  not  these  apartments  deco- 
rated with  sufficient  splendour?  I  gave 
the  most  unbounded  order,  and,  methinks, 
it  has  been  indifferently  well  obeyed — but 
if  thou  canst  tell  me  aught  which  remains 
to  be  done,  I  will  instantly  give  direction.' 

"  '  Nay,  my  lord,  now  you  mock  me,' 
replied  the  Countess ;  <  the  gayety  of  this 
rich  lodging  exceeds  my  imagination  as 
much  as  it  does  my  desert.  But  shall  not 
your  wife,  my  love — at  least  one  day  soon 
— be  surrounded  with  the  honour,  which 
awes  neither  from  the  toils  of  the  mecha- 
MB^p/ho  decks  her  apartment,  nor  from  the 
silks  and  jewels  with  which  your  generosity 
adorns  her,  but  whkh  is  attached  to  tier 
place  among  the  matronage,  as  the  avowed 
wife  of  England's  noblest  Earl  ?' 

"  *  One  day  ?'  said  her  husband  ;  i  Yes, 
Amy,  my  love,  one  day  this  shall  surely 
happen ;  and,  believe  me,  thou  canst  net 
wish  for  that  day,  more  fondly  than  I.~ 
With  what  rapture  could  I  retire  from  la* 
bours  of  state,  and  cares  and  toils  of  ambi- 
tion, to  spend  my  life  in  dignity  and  honour 
on  my  own  broad  domains,  with  thee,  my 
lovely  Amy,  for  my  friend  and  companion ! 
But,  Amy,  this  cannot  yet  be  ;  and  these 
dear,  but  stolen  interviews  are  all  I  can 
give  to  the  loveliest  and  the  best  beloved 
of  her  sex.' 

"  <  But  why  can  it  not  be  ?'  urged  the 
Countess,  in  the  softest  tones  of  persuasion, 
'  why  can  it  not  immediately  take  place— 
this  more  perfect,  this  uninterrupted  tmhtn, 
for  which  you  say  you  wish,  and  which  the 
laws  of  God  and  man  alike  command  ?— 
Ah !  did  you  but  desire  it  half  so  much  as 
you  say,  mighty  and  favoured  as  you  are, 
who,  or  what,  should  bar  your  attaining 
your  wish?' 
"  The  Earl's  brow  was  overcast. 
"  '  Amy/  he  said,  '  you  speak  of  what 
you  understand  not.    We  that  toil  in  courts 


are  like  those  who  climb  a  mountain  of 
loose  sasfti — we  dare  make  no  halt  until 
some  projecting  rock  afford  us  a  secure- 
stance  and  resting  place— if  we  pause  soon- 
er, we  slide  down  by  our  own  weight,  an 
object  of  universal  derision.  I  stand  high, 
but  I  stand  not  secure  enough  to  follow  my 
own  inclination..  To  declare  my  marriage, 
were  to  be  the  artificer  of  my  own  ruin. — 
Put,  believe  me,  I  will  reach  a  point,  and 
that  speedily,  when  I  can  do  justice  to  thee 
and'  to  myself.  Meantime,  poison  not  the 
bliss  of  the  present  moment,  by  desiring 
that  which  cannot  at  present  be.  Let  me 
rather  kuow  whether  all  here  is  managed 
to  thy  liking.  How  does  foster  bear  him- 
self to  you? — in  all  things  respectful,  I 
trust,  else  the  fellew  shall  dearly  rue  it.' 

u  <  He  reminds  me  sometimes  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  privacy,' answered  the  lady, 
with  a  sigh ;  '  but  that  is  reminding  me  of 
your  wishes,  and  therefore,  I  am  rather 
bound  to  him  than  disposed  to  blame  him 
for  it>' 

[To  be  ecntbmed.'] 


FOB  THE  LADUBS'  IJTEBABY  CABINET. 

CLERK  FROM  THE  OOUNTRT. 

"  In  assisting  each  odfer,  we  hefp  ounefcs." 

vu>  Motto*.  < 

This  is  an  old  but  philanthropic  addage, 
implying  more  than  we  at  first  are  aware 
of;  it  is,  in  fact,  an  epitome  of  the  bond 
of  union  between  ro£i  and  man.  Content- 
ment and  peace,  whenever  they  appear 
conspicuous,  are  so  very  pleasing,  that  we 
always  feel  a  desire  of  seeing  them  more 
extended ;  and  where  avarice  has  not  got 
the  better  of  genuine  benevolence,  the  wish 
is  generally  accompanied  by  an  almost  in- 
voluntary effort  in  behalf  of  another  in  ad- 
versity. The  desire  of  being  happy  is  per* 
fectly  natural,  and  is  the  end  we  propose 
in  all  kinds  of  enjoyment;  but  the  object 
ol*  the  pursuit  is  lost  mare  frequently  by 
the  hasty  and  inconsiderate  manner  with 
which  we  engage  in  it,  than  from  any  real 
difficulties  we  have  to  encounter.  Bene- 
volence, like  every  other  feeling  by  which 
we  are  actuated,  ought  to  be  subject  to  our 
control,  add  (without  any  selfishness)  made 
subservient  to  our  own  good ;  this  cao  only 
be  dBne  but  by  reducing  it  to  a  system,  and 
in  so-doing,  prescribe  to  ourselves  the  most 
pleasant  way  of  rendering  our  means  com- 
mensurate with  our  actions* 

The  most  efficient  man,  and  the  most 
aieftU /sMssWv  of  society  I  ever  few,  bad 
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a  time  for  every  thing,  a  place  for  every 
thing,  and  a  method  for  every  thing ;  to 
short  his  whole  life  was  reduced  to  a  com- 
plete system.      This  systematic  arrange- 
ment was  discoverable   in  every  object 
around  him ;  and  in  nothing  was  it  more 
evident  than  in  his  conduct.    By  the  uni- 
form practice  of  reducing  all  his  plans  of 
operations  into  a  schedule,  he  was  enabled 
to  anticipate,  with  confidence,  future*  re* 
suits.     From  the  extensive  knowledge  he 
acquired  of  human  nature,  by  this  course 
of  proceeding,  and  from  the  accuracy  with 
which  his  plans  took  effect,  I  have  often 
thought  it  was  well  for  mankind  that  ne 
employed  himself  for  their  benefit.     He 
was  truly  a  philanthropist,  and  although  I 
have  often  seen  the  tears  gush  into  his  eyes 
at  the  misfortunes  t>f  others,  yet  I  never 
heard  him  make  a  profession  of  friendship, 
nor  even  an  offer  of  assistance  to  any  per- 
son ;  but  bis  active  mind  would  be  secret- 
ly, and  instantly  engaged  in  their  behalf; 
and  the  first  intimation  would  be  relief  in 
a  manner  the  roost  substantial,  and  from  a 
quarter  least  expected.    This  course,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  adopt  from  any  desire  of 
appearing  singular  ;  nor  yet  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  surprise  j  but  simply  from  the 
fear  of  raising  expectations  he  could  not 
satisfy,  and  of  affording  ground  for  hope, 
when  he  could  perceive  no  plausible  rea- 
son.    But  the  tenor  of  his  conduct  was  a 
practical  comment  upon  our  motto — and  it 
is  literally  a  fact,  that  be  has  acquired 
wealth  by  assisting  others.     He  seldom 
gives  way  to  the  spontaneous  impulse  of 
his  feelings,  but  resolves  upon  every  thing 
after  mature  deliberation,  and  consequent* 
ly,  hardly  ever  misapplies  his  resources. 
His  systematic  mode  of  living  does  not  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  rest  of  the  world  any 
more  than  it  does  the  Society  of  Friends 
generally,  to  which  he  belongs ;  but  then 
it  displays  a  man  of  correct  principles,  and 
a  mind  of  refined  sensibility. 

The  first  circumstance  that  let  me  into 
his  character,  has  been  followed  by  many 
others  of  the  same  cast,  all  of  them  mani- 
festing the  greatest  discernment  and  know* 
ledge  of  human  affairs.  He  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  young  man  in  rather  desti- 
tute circumstances,  and  after  patronising 
him  for  some  time,  in  various  way*,  at 
length  established  him  in  business,  under 
his  own  immediate  direction,  and  after  see- 
ing him  well  under  way,  withdrew  faun 
the  concern  considerably  imprQV<g,<i&  a 


pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  consequently 
his  sphere  of  usefulness  much  enlarged. — 
He  retired,  however,  only  to  await  another 
opportunity  of  doing  good,  and  we  all  know 
by  experience,  that  he  could  not  have  beeu 
m  a  state  of  suspense  long.  This  he  has 
repeated  as  often  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
would  admit,  and  always  with  equal  suc- 
cess ;  but  as  he  became  more  wealthy  his 
operations  became  more  extended,  and  I 
have  known  him  to  be  concerned  in  several 
establishments  at  the  same  time,  set  on  foot 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  assisting  worthy  in- 
dividuals. Even  while  thus  engaged,  the 
operations  of .  his  powerful  mind  were  by 
no  means  confined,  much  less  were  his  re- 
sources unemployed  ;  he  always  had  some- 
thing in  reserve  for  the  unfortunate,  and 
the  needy.  He  seldom,  however,  impart- 
ed pecuniary  relief,  unless  in  case  of  abso- 
lute necessity ;  because  he  supposed  em- 
ployment more  beneficial  to  the  individual, 
and  to  the  community  at  large.  To  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  assisted  those  that  were  not  un- 
der his  immediate  charge,  I  will  relate  the 
following  circumstance  as  a  case  in  point : 
A  young  man  of  unexceptionable  cha- 
racter, and  of  respectable  connexions,  ow- 
ing.^o  Uie  commercial  embarrassments  is 
which  our  merchants  were  involved  imme- 
diately after  the  peace,  found  himself  out 
of  employ,  and  his  means  of  subsistence 
daily  decreasing)  as  may  be  supposed,  his 
situation  was  a  subject  of  solicitude,  among 
his  acquaintances,  as  well  as  with  the  young 
man  himself,  especially  as  it  was  growing 
every  day  more  precarious.  In  the  mean 
time  the  gentleman  of  whom  we  have  been 
speaking,  without  even  intimating  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  affair,  obtained  a 
clerkship  for  the  young  man,  somewhere 
at  the  south,  which  he  communicated  in  as 
delicate  a  manner  as  possible,  to  the  par- 
ties, much  to  their  surprise.  Here  another 
difficulty  occurred,  however,  for  the  young" 
man  frankly  confessed  that  he  was  not  pos- 
sessed of  the  means  necessary  for  travelling 
so, great  a  distance.  It  was  now  that  our 
philanthropist  shone  forth  with  a  lustre  pe- 
culiarly his,  own — he  immediately  offered 
the  loan  of  $200  upon  condition,  however, 
(in  conformity  with  the  plan  he  had  adopt- 
ed) of"  helping  himself  in  assisting  others," 
that  the  money  should  be  refunded  with  in- 
terest, as  soon  as.  the  young  man  could 
make  it  convenient— the  proposal  was  ac- 
cepted, and  in  a  few  months  the  money  was 


returned  with  interest,  accompanied  by  the 
sincere  thanks  of  the  now  prosperous  young 
merchant. 

Thus  it  is  astonishing  to  perceive  how 
much  good  may  be  done  by  a  little  atten- 
tion ,U>  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  by  a 
proper  arrangement  of  our  own.  Aod  it  is 
no  less  a  matter  of  surprise  to  observe  how 
much  more-  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
same  means  in  the  hands  of  different  indi- 
viduals; and  for  this  simple  reason— one 
acts  in  conformity  with  a  plan  he  has  pro- 
posed to  himself,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  best  of  every  thing,  while  the  other  acts 
from  the  spur  of  the  moment — and  as  often 
bestows  it  upon  the  unworthy  as  upon  the 
deserving. 

RALPH. 


The  late  Duke  of  Queensbcrry,  when 
secretary  of  state,  made  Mr.  Rowe  secre- 
tary for  public  affairs;  and  when  that  no- 
bleman came  to  know  him  well,  he  was  ne- 
ver more  delighted  than  when  in  his  com- 
pany. After  the  Duke's  death,  all  avenues 
were  stopped  to  his  preferment;  and' du- 
ring the  rest  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  he 
passed  his  time  with  the  muses  and  his 
books,  and  sometimes  with  the  conversa- 
tion oMms  friends.  While  he  was  thus 
without  a  patron,  he  went  one  day  to  pay 
his  court  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  lord. high- 
treasurer  of  England,  then  at  the  head  of 
the  Tory  faction,  who  asked  him  if  he  un- 
derstood Spanish  well?  He  answered, 
"No;"  but  imagining  that  his  Lordship 
might  intend  to  send  him  into  Spain  on 
some  honourable  commission,  he  presently 
added,  that  in  a  short  time  he  did  not 
doubt  but  he  should  be  able  both  to  under- 
stand it,  aud  to  speak  it.  The-  Earl  ap- 
proving of  what  he  said,  Mr.  Rowe  took 
his  leave;  and  immediately  retired  out  of 
town  to  a  private  country  farm,  where, 
within  a  few  mouths,  he  learned  the  Spa- 
nish tongue,  and  then  waited  again  on  the 
Earl,  to  give  him  an  account  of  his  dili- 
gence* His  Lordship  asking  him  if  he 
was  safe  be  understood  it  thoroughly,  and 
Mr.  Rowe  answering  in  the  affirmative,  the 
Earl  burst  into  an  exclamation,  "  How 
happy  are  you,  Rowe,  that  you  can  enjoy 
the  pleasure  of  reading  and  understanding 
Dorr  Quixote  in  the  original  1"  This  wan* 
ton  cruelty  inflicted  by  his  Lordship,  of 
raising  expectations  in  the  mind,  that  he 
never  intended  to  gratify,  needs  only  be 
toM  tatxcite  indignation. 

\ 
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PRINCE  MEiNZIKOFF.  I 

Prince  Menzikoff  was  born  of  geotle, ! 
but  very  poor  parents;  and  they  dying,! 
left  him  very  young  without  any  education,  | 
insomuch  that  he  could  neither  read  nor  I 
write,  nor  ever  did  he  to  the  day  of  his: 
death :  his  poverty  obliged  him  to  seek  j 
service  in  Moscow,  where  he  was  taken  j 
into  house  of  a  pastry-cook,  who  employed  ; 
him  in  crying  minced  pies  about  the  streets ; 
and  having  a  good  voice,  he  also  sung  bal- 
lads ;  whereby  he  was  so  generally  known, 
that  he  bad  access  into  all  the  gentlemen*' 
houses.  The  Czar,  by  invitation,  was  to 
dine  one  day  at  a  Boyar's,  or  Lord's  house, 
and  Menzikoff  happening  to  be  in  the 
kitchen  that  day,  observed  the  Boyar  giv- 
ing directions  to  his  cook  about  a  dish  of 
meat  he  said  the  Csar  was  fond  of,  and 
took  notice  that  the  Boyar  himself  put. 
some  kind  of  powder  in  it,  by  way  of  spice : 
taking  particular  notice  of  what  meat  that 
dish  was  composed,  he  took  himself  away 
to  sing  his  ballads,  and  kept  sauntering  in 
the  street  till  the  Czar  arrived,  when  exalt- 
ing his  voice,  his  Majesty  took  notice  of  it, 
sent  for  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
sell  hit  basket  with  the  pies :  the  boy  re- 
plied, he  had  power  only  to  sell  the  pies, 
as  for  the  basket  ho  must  fir*  aak  hi*  ras- 
ter's leave ;  but  as  every  thing  belonged  to 
his  Majesty,  he  needed  only  lay  his  com- 
mands upon  him.  This  reply  pleased  the 
Czar  so  much,  that  he  ordered  Alexander 
to  stay  and  attend  him,  which  he  obeyed 
with  great  joy.  Menzikoff  waited  behind 
the  Czar's  chair  at  dinner,  and  seeing  the 
before-mentioned  dish  served  up  and  placed 
before  bim,  in  a  whisper  begged  his  Ma- 
jetty  not  to  eat  thereof;  the  Czar  went 
into  another  room  with  the  boy,  and  asked 
bis  reason  for  what  he  had  whispered  to 
him,  when  he  informed  bis  Majesty  what 
he  had  observed  in  the  kitchen,  and  the 
Boyar's  putting  in  the  powder  himself, 
without  the  cook's  perceiving  him,  made 
him  suspect  that  dish  in  particular;  he 
therefore  thought  it  his  duty  to  put  htm  on 
bis  guard.  The  Czar  returned  to  the  table 
without  the  least  discomposure  in  his  coun- 
tenance, and  with  his  usual  cheerfulness. 
The  Boyar  recommended  this  dish  to  him, 
saying  it  was  very  good.  The  Czar  order- 
ed the  Boyar  to  sit  down  by  him,  for  it  is  a 
custom  in  Moscow  for  the  master  of  the 
house  to  wait  at  table  when  he  entertains 
his  friends,  and  putting  some  of  it  on  a 
plate,  desired  bim  to  eat  and  show  «  good 


example.  The  Boyar,  with  the  utmost 
confusion,  replied,  that  it  did  not  become 
the  servant  to  eat  with  his  master  j  where- 
upon the  plate  was  set  down  to  a  dog,  who 
soon  despatched  its  contents,  which  in  a 
very  short  rime  threw  him  into  convulsions, 
and  soon  deprived  him  of  life :  the  dog  be- 
ing opened,  the  effect  of  the  poison  was 
clearly  discovered,  and  the  Boyar  was  im- 
mediately secured,  but  was  found  next 
morning  dead  in  his  bed,  which  prevented 
all  farther  discovery. 

Menzikoff 's  remarkable  introduction  soon 
gained  him  credit  and  confidence  with  his 
royal  master,  who,  from  being  one  of  the 
meanest  and  poorest,  raised  him  to  be  one 
of  the  richest  subjects  in  the  Russian  em- 
pire; he  was  not  only  dignified  with  the 
title  of  a  Prince,  in  Russia,  but  also  de- 
clared a  Prince  of  the  Roman  empire. 


CURE  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  JWMBl 

A  French  paper  contains  the  following 
article  on  the  cure  of  two  deaf  and  dumb 
persons,  who  recovered  their  hearing  and 
speech.  This  novel  and  successful  opera- 
tion was  performed  by  a  young  practitioner, 
a  doctor  of  medicine,  of  the  faculty  of  Pa- 
ris, ex-surgeon  to  the  fourth  regiment  of 
cuirassiers,  and  now  established  at  Mibiel 
(Meuse.)  The  deaf  and  dumb  who  under- 
went the  operations  (whereby  he  perforated 
with  dexterity  and  success  the  meatus  au- 
dUorius)  are  Mademoiselle  Bivier  de  St. 
Mibiel,  aged  16  years,  and  the  Sfcur  Tous- 
saint,  son  of  the  assistant  magistrate  of 
Hans  sur  Meuse,  aged  28  years. 

The  young  girl  is  doing  extremely  well. 
It  is  more  than  a  month  since  she  under- 
went the  operation.  Her  left  ear  is  per* 
fectly  healed,  and  the  opening  made  to  the 
tympanum  always  continues ;  which  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  She  takes  notice  of  the 
least  sounds  and  begins  to  articulate  words 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  Her  viva- 
city pleases,  and  her  figure  changes  for  the 
better.  She  is  incessantly  humming  va- 
rious airs  which  her  sisters  teach  her. 

The  young  man  of  Hans-sur-Metise,  who 
was  operated  upon  a  short  time  since,  hears 
as  well  as  his  comrades,  and  even  more 
lively.  His  right  ear  is  finer  than  his  left 
— he  makes  constant  efforts  to  pronounce 
all  sorts  of  words-  The  surgeon  from 
whom  we  have  the  particulars,  hopes  that 
in  three  or  four  months  the  two  subjects 
will  speak  perfectly.  It  is  evident  that 
they  must  be  instructed  like  children,  who 


begjn  to  make  the  first  efforts  to  articu- 
late. 

Mr.Deieau  informs  us,  that  he  is  con- 
structing an  instrument,  which  will  afford 
the  happy  facility  of  finishing  the  operation 
in  three  minutes,  by  which  its  success  will 
j  be  more  certain.  By  means  of  this  instru- 
ment he  will  raise  on  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane enough  of  substance  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  introducing  probes  into  the 
perforation  during  from  thirty  to  forty  days. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  he  can  restore  the 
hearing  of  all  those  who  have  been  de- 
prived of  it  by  the  obstruction  of  the  Eus- 
tachian organ,  and  by  the  obesity  of  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum. 


ANECDOTES. 

An  officer  in  Admiral  Lord  St.  Vincent's 
fleet,  asking  the  heroic  Nelson,  who  was 
gallantly  bearing  down  upon  the  Spanish 
fleet,  whether  he  had  reckoned  the  number 
of  the  enemy?  "  No,"  replied  Nelson, 
"  It  will  be  time  enough  to  do  that  when 
we  have  made  them  stkixjb  !" 

A  gentleman  crossing  the  strand,  was 
applied  to,  by  a  man  who  sweeps  the  cross- 
ways,  for  charity.  The  gentleman  repVied, 
"  I  am  going  a  little  farther,  and  will  re- 
member you  when  I  return. "  "  Please 
your  honour,  says  the  man,  "  it  is  unknown 
the  credit  I  give  in  this  way." 

A  buffoon  at  the  court  of  Francis  I.  com- 
plained to  the  king,  that  a  great  lord  threat- 
ened to  murder  him  for  uttering  some  jokes 
about  him.  "  If  be  does,"  said  Francis, 
he  shall  be  hanged  in  five  minutes  after." 
"  I  wish  your  Majesty  would  hang  kirn 
five  minutes  before.79 


Mr.  George  Rose,  when  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  being  asked  by  an  intimate  friend, 
why  he  did  not  promote  merit?  with  much 
simplicity  retorted,  "  Did  merit  promote 
me*» 


Among  the  addresses  presented  upon  the 
accession  of  that  Solomon  of  Great  Britain, 
lames  the  First,  was  one  from  the  ancient 
town  of  Shrewsbury,  wishing  his  Majesty 
might  reign  as  long  as  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  enduredw  «  In  troth,  man,"  said  the 
King  to  the  person  who  presented  it,  "  if  I 
do,  fojrttm  must  reign  by  comBe-Hghf." 
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POETRY. 


FOB  TBI  LADIBS'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

PERUVIANS  WHO  HAVE  NOBLY  BLED. 

Air,  "  Scots  mho  ha'  wV  Wallace  Med."     . 

Peruvians  who  have  nobly  bled, 
Has  Tupac's  spirit  wholly  fled  ? 
Or  will  you  die  on  honour's  bed, 

To  set  yoor  country  free  ? 
The  tow'ring  bird  of  freedom  high 
Proclaims  yoor  firmness  through  the  sky ;        *  .< 
Like  freemen  stand — like  freemen  die, 

For  glorious  liberty. 

Who  would  wear  a  despot's  chain  ? 
Who  would  be  a  slave  to  Spain  ? 
i       Sweet  liberty,  who  would  restrain, 
Deserves  a  dastard's  grave : 
Who  for  freedom's  sacred  cause 
Wields  the  blade  which  justice  draws, 
Who  scorns  the  tyrant's  bloody  laws,*— 
Mingles  with  the  brave. 

By  your  Amiquera  slain, 
By  the  blood  on  Cica's  plain, 
By  the  tears  you've  shed  jn  vain, 

Die,  or  else  be  free : 
Tyrants  fear  your  deathless  might, 
Freedom  yields  her  flood  of  light, 
Thy  Amaru  will  rule  the  fight, 

And  guide  to  victory.' 
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THE  ADIEU. 

Adieu—adieu,  the  vision's  o'er— 

The  loved  ideas  have  fled  ! 
For  now  the  meteor  Hope,  no  more 

Deludes  my  airy  tread. 

Adieu — adieu— your  woodland  maid 

Shall  cease  the  tender  sigh ; 
While  you  for  fading  fortune  wade,    . 

She  treads  the  azure  sky. 

Adieu— adieu— that  maid  lies  low, 
And  softly,  sweetly  sleeps; 

Her  cheeks  no  more  with  crimson  glow- 
No  more  for  love  she  weeps. 

Adieu — adieu — a  lovlier  maid, 

And  richer  far  you'll  find ; 
And  I  may  meet  a  ealmy  shade, 

And  make  an  angel  kind. 

Adieu — adieu— my  latest  sigh 

To  love  and  you  is  given ; 
Prepare  to  meet  me  where  I  hie, 

I  wing  my  flight  to  heaven. 

The  broken  heart  that  bursts  with  wo, 

May  you,  oh  !  never  feel ; 
My  dying  wish  is  all  for  you— 

My  hope  your  future  weal. 

And  when  the  grass  waves  o'er  my  head, 

If  there  your  footsteps  hie, 
Will  you  not  think  of  her  you  fled, 

And  left  a  maid  to  die. 


L.  or  CojrjrzcTiCTT. 
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SYMPATHY. 

Sweet  Sympathy,  that  lady  fair 
Is  but  a  child  of  light  and  air, 
That  hovers  round  the  globe  unseen, 
Of  smiles,  as  well  as  tears  the  queen. 

This  female  in  her  tiny  hand, 
Holds  an  enchanted  magic  wand, 
And  often  takes  her  station  by 
A  corner  of  the  female  eye. 

Oft  in  a  time  of  deep  distress, 
She  touches  with  a  light  address 
The  eye  with  that  enchanted  wand, 
She  holds  so  coyly  in  her  hand. 

That  eye,  what  wonders  then  ensue, 
Dissolves  in  globes  of  shining  dew ; 
Sarahy  believe  the  muse  can  see 
That  little  sprite  is  near  to  thee. 

Read  Goldsmith's  page,  and  you  will  feel 
The  wonder  which  I  now  reveal ; 
Her  sceptre  then  those  eyes  of  blue 
Will  touch,  and  raise  the  silvery  dew. 

MARTIN. 
EUbridge*  near  fiottssere,  Jan.  1821. 
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TO  MARY. 

BY  J.  T.  MAYO. 

Go,  fair  girl !— I  will  not  upbraid  thee— 
I  will  not  fling  one  reproach  on  thy  name, 

But  I  will  curse  love  for  what  it  has  made  me— 
I  w^pi^thiweakiiess  and  cover  my  shame. 

Go— but  think  not  I  can  ever  forget  thee— 
Ob !  no,  thou  art  dear  to  this  torn  bosom  still, 

Dear  as  the  moments  when  smiling  yon  met  me, 
Those  moments  of  hope  and  of  rapturous  thrill. 

Ere  my  boyish  reflections  had  wander'd  on  love, 
I  saw  and  I  felt  an  affection  for  thee, 

Twas  a  friendship  as  pure  as  of  angels  above— 
That  friendship,  alas,  has  proved  fatal  to  me. 

Believe  me— there  is  not  a  wish  of  my  heart, 
But  turns  with  the  lend'rest  emotion  to  thee ; 

Though  fate  has  compell'd  us  asunder  to  part, 
O  !  Mary,  thou  still  wilt  be  dearest  to  me. 
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■•'■'•'  LINES, 

On  the  Seaman  who  died  and  teas  buried  on  the  Island 
of  MehxUe,  the  onkj  one  of  Copt.  Parry1 9  crew  thai 
that  Commander  lost  in  kit  late  expedition. 

Came  be  back  with  Parry's  adventurous  band  ? 
No  be  slumbers  alone  on  a  distant  land ; 
He  sleeps  where  a  Briton  ne'er  slept  before, 
The  fimt  civilised  man  that  died  on  that  shore. 

No  bell  was  toll'd  when  his  spirit  fled, 

And  his  clay  was  borne  to  the  home  of  the  dead ; 

His  only  knell  was  the  north  wind  roar, 

As  it  swept  a  strain  o'er  his  grave  on  the  shore. 

Ob,  hia  was  a  sad  case— his  parents  not  there, 

In  sickness  to  tender  him  comfort  and  case 

To  follow  his  corse,  as  slowly  they  bore 

His  remains  to  the  grave  on  that  cold  bleak  shore. 

No  wife  of  his  bosom  to  watch  o'er  bis  rest, 

And  catch  the  last  sigh  that  escap'd  from  his  breast; 

Sadly  the  tear  of  affection  to  pour 

O'er  the  grave  of  the  civiliz'd  man  on  that  shore. 

And  yet  do  I  ween  that  the  ship1  crew,  let 
The  tear-drop  fall  from  the  eye  that  was  wet; 
As  slowly,  and  sadly,  and  silent  they  bore, 
The  civiliz'd  man  to  his  grave  on  the  shore. 

The  traveller  too  that  shall  see  thy  grave, 
Will  think  of  thee  and  thy  captain  brave; 
And  freely  the  tribute  of  feeling  will  pour, 
For  the  civiliz'd  man  that  died  on  that  shore. 

RUDOLPH. 

ON  THE  RIVER  SCHUYLKILL. 
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Hew  sweet,  when  the  moon-beam  illumines  the  sky, 
And  the  world  seems  hush'd  in  repose — 

When  nothing  is  beard  save  the  owl  flitting  by, 
Or  the  streamlet  which  murmuring  flows. 

How  sweet  with  the  friend  of  ones  youth  then  to  stray. 

Whilst  retired  from  a  world  of  pain, 
Each- -action  of  life  that  is  past  to  survey, 

And  joys  we  can  ne'er  know  again. 

With  rapture  the  pleasures  of  childhood  to  trace, 

Which  mem Yy  returns  to  our  view; 
0  er  scenes  which  no  distance,  no  time  can  efface, 

To  drop  the  fond  tear  which  is  due. 

HENRY  WILLIAM. 

Nature,  adapting  all  things  to  their  place, 
Planted  no  beard  upon  a  woman's  face ; 
Not  Pack  wood's  razors,  though  thn  very  best, 
Could  shave  a  chin,  mat  never  is  at  rest.  ( 


sen,  M*i 

How  oft,  fair  Schuylkill,  wimr'd  by  airy  dreams, 
My  fervid  fancy  haunts  thy  winding  streams; 
Sees  all  the  beauties  of  thy  flowery  shores, 
And  meets  those  friends  my  glowing  soul  adores ! 
The  well  known  seals  with  kindling  warmth  I  view, 
Look  round  thy  banks,  and  still  imagine  new  I 
The  stately  bridge  which  spans  thy  azure  tide, 
The  rival  barks  that  o'er  thy  billows  ride, 
Mid  blue  mist  see  so  gently  glide  away, 
To  Delaware's  far  off  refulgent  bay. 
But  ah,  fair  stream,  when  o'er  thy  meadows  green, 
On  breezy  heights  the  Woodland  bowers*  are  seen, 
Those  domes  so  dear  to  every  feeling  muse, 
What  tears  of  joy  my  streaming  eyes  suffuse ! 
Glad  Memory  then  recording  rolls  unwinds* 
And  shows  the  treasures  of  congenial  minds ; 
Shows  there  how  blest  the  precious  moments  roll, 
While  Hamilton  commingles  soul  with  soul. 
Enamour "d  dreams !  could  you  but  realize 
These  rapturous  visions  to  my  waking  eytmt 
With  what  new  bliss  on  those  bright  gems  I'd  gaze, 
That  line  his  wails,  and  round  his  mansion  blaze  ! 
Thou  peerless  Queen  of  ah1  Columbia's  seats, 
With  him  how  sweet  to  trace  thy  green  retreats; 
Round  hill  and  fountain,  fann'd  by  breezy  air, 
With  him  who  bid  thee  rise  so  passing  lair, 
To  wander  round  and  drink  the  balmy  gales, 
His  ever-blooming  world  of  sweets  exhales ! 
Exotics  rare  his  ceaseless  bounty  brings 
From  (fades,  round  the  world,  to  Ganges'  springs. 
V\  hat  Orient  sweets  his  numerous  bowers  distill, 
And  fragrance  waft  o'er  Anna  s  sacred  hill ! 
Through  vistas  thence,  how  many  a  prospect  shines 
Of  hills,  dales,  streams,  and  undulating  lines  ! 


*  The  set*  «f  the  late  William  Hamilton',  Esq. 
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Bright  Art  with  Nature  round  Ihe  distance  plays ; 
Here  Art  invites  you,  through  her  devious  maze, 
Which,  step  by  step,  the  wanderer's  foot  beguiles : 
Bewildering  long,  he  tries  her  tangling  wiles ; 
In  wild  amaze  now  turns  him  round  and  round, 
And  hears  the  city's  tinkling  bells  resound ; 
Now,  listening,  hears  the  bird's  love-warbling  charm, 
The  flock's  wild  murmur  from  the  distant  faroi, 
And  chariots  thundering  o'er  the  ridge  below. 
Lost,  and  more  lost,  he  knows  not  where  to  go; 
Still  wondering  more,  when  once  he  sees  the  skies, 
Where  all  the  magic  length  of  labyrinth  lies. 

How  sweet  from  this  fair  hill  the  wide  survey, 
When  evening's  golden  light  the  domes  display, 
When  Philadelphia's  turrets  seem  to  burn, 
And  glittering  sashes  back  the  light  return ! 
Far  down  the  stream  the  wilder'd  eye  beguiles, 
And  seems  to  encircle  round  its  hundred  isles. 
As  on  you  trace  the  lawn's  long  shaven  maxe, 
Delusive  change  her  thousand  scenes  displays. 
Here  all  is  gloomy,  solemn,  wild,  and  still, 
Save  the  soft  murmur  of  yon  busy  mill; 
And,  bursting  from  the  rocks  in  gurgling  sighs, 
A  living  stream  the  hermitage  supplies, 
With  sweet  embrace  a  lovely  island  laves, 
Falls  o'er  its  brim,  and  join  with  Schuylkill's  waves. 
Fair  scenes  of  bliss,  where  oft,  while  Nature  sleeps, 
My  Fancy  wild,  her  loveliest  vigils  keeps ! 
Delusions  fair— alas !  too  soon  the  mora 
Your  charm  dissolves,  and  leaves  me  hart  forlorn. 
Were  Hamilton,  like  me,  in  wilds  like  these  to  mourn, 
Oh !  with  what  rapture  would  his  eyes  return, 
To  see  those  domes,  his  own  creation,  shine  f 
And  oh !  to  see  once  more  such  Miss  be  mine! 

[Wettam  Review. 

From  theJfaticmml  Advocate. 

ERIN  O'ER  THE  SEA. 

A  Sang  for  St.  Patrick's  Day—Tmu,  Shamne*  tide. 

Ye  sons  of  verdant  Erin ! 

This  day  is  aU  your  own : 
Warm  hearts  are  proudly  wearing 

The  Shamrock  early  blown ! 
In  social  joy  elyaian, 

The  rapturous  moments  flee, 
When  Fancy  spreads  the  vision 

Of  Erin  o'er  the  sea. 

Oh !  then  her  lucid  fountains, 

Her  meads  and  summer  skies, 
Her  high  majestic  mountains 

In  one  fair  picture  rise : 
Then  ail  the  scenes  and  pleasures 

Of  youth  and  infancy, 
Again  unfold  their  treasures 

In  Erin  o'er  the  sea. 

Then  aged  trees  dispreading 

Down  by  some  cottage  dear, 
The  sire,  the  friend,  the  maiden, 

Who  claim'd  the  latest  tear, 
Shalt  wake  the  exile's  bosom 

To  home's  sweet  joyancy ; 
He'll  sigh,  and  kiss  the  bosom 

To  Erin  o'er  the  sea  ! 

To  all  true  sons  of  Erin, 

Let  this  warm  greeting  come; 
"  May  aU  the  Shamrock  wearing, 

Find  friends  where'er  they  roam," 
And  shame,  that  recreant  cover, 

Who  bows  the  servile  knee, 
He  neVr  can  be  a  lover 

Of  Erin  e'er  the  sea !  .... 


And  while  the  light  is  beaming 

Out  from  the  ruby  wine- 
While  Erin's  flag  is  streaming, 

And  smiles  of  welcome  shine, 
Fill,  All  the  glass  and  poor  it 

To  Emmet's  memory, 
Whooeck'd  that  flag,  and  bore  k 

In  Erin  o'er  the  sea ! 

While  we  the  page  are  turning, 

The  record  of  her  boast, 

Oh !  may  the  tear  be  burning, 

That  falls  for  all  she's  lost! 

Those  martyrs  are  in  Heaven, 

But  curs'd  may  tyrants  be, 

Who  stole  what  God  had  given 

To  Erin  o'er  the  sea ! 

S.  or  Nsw-Jbiuey. 
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THE  PICTURED  ROCKS. 

The  lt  Pictured  Rooks"  on  the  southron  shore  eX 
Lake  Superior,  are  described  by  those  who  have  had 
the  pleasure  to  see  them,  as  furnishing  one  of  the 
most  astonishing  and  magnificent  natural  curiosities 
that  can  be  found  in  our  country.  An  intelligent  gen- 
tleman, who  accompanied  Governor  Cass  in  his  tour 
last  summer,  describes  them  as  surpassing  in  gran- 
deur, the  far-ftiiied  cataract  of  Nmgara.  They  form 
a  perpendicular  wall  of  about  three  hundred  feet  in 
height,  and  extend  along  the  shore  about  ten  miles: 
the  projections  and  indentations  are  numerous,  and 
the  imagination  of  the  observer  throws  them  into  vari- 
ous forms ;  sometimes  the  fronts  of  building*— now  a 
tower,  and  anon  castles  and  columns  appear  in  varied 
succession.  In  many  places  vast  caverns  are  worn  into 
the  rocks  by  the  waves,  the  entrances  to  which  are 
sometimes  cragged  and  irregular,  and  sometimes  re- 
gular hemispherical  arches,  supported  by  mighty  pil- 
lars. The  smallest  wave,  rushing  into  these  caverns, 
causes  a  loud,  jarring,  and  awful  sound,  which,  to 
the  ear  or  the  passenger,  is  dashed  along  by  echo,  to 
be  mingled  with,  and  to  increase  the  noises  wbichrush 
from  more  distant  caverns. 

The  Indians  never  pass  these  rocks  but  in  a  calm 
time,  and  when  there  are  no  indications  of  a  storm. 
It  is  said  that  they  believe  the  caverns  to  be  the  abode 
of  bad  spirits,  and,  owing  to  their  superstition,  or  to 
the  awe  which  the  scenery  inspires, Jbey  generally  ob- 
serve a  profound  silence  when  passing  them. 

[Detroit  Gazette. 

Dairy  Secret.— Have  ready  two  pans  in  boiling  wa- 
ter j  on  the  new  milk's  coming  to  the  dairy,  take  the 
hot  pans  out  of  the  water,  put  the  milk  into  one  of 
nd  cover  at  with  the  other.  This  wiU  oeeasi 


in  the  usual  time,  great  augmentation  of  the  thickness 
and  quality  of  the  cream. 

Southern  District  of  /few  York,  ss. 

BE  IT  REMEMBERED,  That  on  the  twenty 
(l.  s.)  fifth  day  of  January,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of 

the  Independence  of  the  United  Stales  of  Ame- 
rica, Edward  Riley,  of  the  said  district,  bath  depo- 
sited in  litis  office  the  title  of  a  book,  the  right  where- 
of be  claims  as  proprietor,  in  the  words  following,  to 
wit: 

"  Riley's  Vocal  Melodies,  first  volume.  Being  a 
Collection  of  American,  English,  Scotch.  Irish, 
Welch,  French,  German,  Italian,  Swiss,  Tyrroese, 
Danish,  Swedish,  Turkish)  Hebrew,  and  Chinese 


Airs,  adapted  to  American  Words,  and  arranged  for 
the  Piano  Forte.  The  Poetry  by  Samuel  Woodwortb, 
and  other  Native  Bards." 

fiFeouformity  to  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  encouragement 
of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts, 
and  books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  co- 
pies, during  the  time  therein  mentioned;"  and,  also, 
to  im  act,  entitled  "  An  act  supplementary  to  an  act, 
an  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by 
the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the 
authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  the 
limes  therein  mentioned,  and  extending  the  benefits 
thereof  to  the  arts  of  designing,  engraving,  and  etch- 
ing historical  and  other  prints." 
4  GILBERT  LIVINGSTON  THOMPSON. 
Clerk  of  the  Southern  District  ofA'ew-  York 


MARRIED, 

On  Saturday  evening  last,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sand- 
ford,  Mr.  John  Ashman,  printer,  to  Miss  Lodemea 
Lewis,  both  of  this  city. 

On  Monday  evening  last,  by  the  Rev.  John  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Le  Grand  Sands,  of  Oyster-Bay,  L.  I.  to 
Miss  Maria  M'Intosh,  eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam M'Intosh,  of  this  city. 

At  Bush  wick,  L.  I.  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bassett,  (at 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Gardner  Thomas)  Mr  Lewis 
Sandford  of  this  city,  to  Miss  Frances  A.  Thomas,  of 
Liverpool,  in  Nova  Scotia, 

At  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Seta  Craige,  jun.  merchant, 
to  Miss  Angelina,  daughter  of  the  late  Joshua  Shaw. 
Jeremiah  Brown,  merchant,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Stewardson. 

At  Friends'  Meeting,  in  Arness  Town,  Mr.  Samuel 
C.  Taylor,  of  Chesterfield,  Burlington  county,  to  Miss 
Charlotte  A.  Woodward,  daughter  of  Mr.  Abner 
Woodward,  of  Hanever,  Monmouth  county. 

At  Trenton,  Mr.  John  Voorfcees  to  Miss  Hannah 
Lloyd.    Mr.  John  Richards,  to  Miss  Hannah  White. 

At  Augusta,  Geo.  on  the  6th  inst.  George  W.  War- 
ner, Esq.  attorney  at  law,  of  this  city  to  Miss  Marga- 
ret Hopkins,  daughter  of  B.  B.  Hopkins,  Esq.  of  the 
former  place. 


DIED, 

On  Monday  morning  last,  after  a  abort  illness,  Mitt 
Frances  Durell,  aged  66  years. 

At  Pleasant  Valley,  Dutchess  county,  on  the  17ih 
inst.  in  the  32d  year  of  her  age,  Mrs.  Pamela  Gabas- 
daa,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Gabaudan,  and  daughter  of 
Col.  Joshua  Ward. 

In  Trenton,  on  the  21st  inst.  of  the  consumption, 
Elizabeth  Hollinshead,  widow  of  John  HoUiashead, 
aged  37  years. 

At  Middletown,  N.  J.  on  the  16th  instant,  William 
B.  Haruborne,  aged  29  years. 

In  Salem  county,  on  the  11th  instant,  Jacob  Hoo- 
ven,  of  Mannington,  aged  61  years. 

At  Allowaystown,  on  the  7th,  William  Adams.  On 
the  15th,  James  Camp.  On  the  17th,  James  English, 
formerly  of  Mannington,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age. 

At  Allenstown,  on  the  2d  inst;  Mrs.  Leigh,  aged  62. 

At  Charleston,  on  the  19th  instant,  Mr.  Samuel  Sul- 
well,  aged  38  years,  late  merchant  of  this  city. 
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WIELAND; 

OR  THE  TRANSFORMATION. 

An  American.  Tale. 

BV  CHARLES  BROCEDCIf  BBOWIf. 
(Continued  from  pagt  163.) 

CHAPTER  XVIU. 

I  had  imperfectly  recovered  my  strength,  when  t 
was  informed  of  the  arrival  of  my  mother's  brother, 
Thomas  Cambridge.  Ten  years  since  he  went  to 
Europe,  and  was  a  surgeon  in  the  British  forces  in 
Germany,  during  the  whole  of  the  late  war.  After 
its  conclusion,  some  connection  thai  he  bafl  Mined 
with  an  Irish  offecer,  made  him  retire  into  Ireland— 
Intercourse  had  been  punctually  maintained  by  letters 
with  his  sister's  children,  and  hopes  were  given  that 
he  would  shortly  return  to  his  native  country,  and 
pass  his  old  age  in  our  society.  He  was  now  in  an 
evil  hour  arrived. 

I  desired  an  interview  with  him  for  numerous  and 
urgent  reasons.  With  the  first  returns  of  my  under- 
standing I  had  anxiously  sought  information  of  the 
Tate  of  my  brother.  During  the  course  of  my  disease 
I  had  never  seen  him ;  and  vague  and  unsatisfactory 
answers  were  returned  to  all  my  inquiries.  I  had  ve- 
hemently interrogated  Mrs.  Hallet  and  her  hustiend, 
and  solicited  an  interview  with  this  unfortunate  man; 
but  they  mysteriously  insinuated  that  his  reason  was 
still  nnoaoibri,anri  thai  his  anesnmstancwrnjuMred  an 
interview  impossible.  Tneir  reserve  00  *W  particu- 
lars of  this  destruction,  and  the  author  of  it,  was  equal- 
ly invincible. 

For  some  time,  finding  all  my  efforts  fruitless,  I 
had  desisted  from  direct  inquiries  and  solicitations, 
determined  as  soon  asmy  strength  was  sufficiently  re- 
newed, to  pursue  other  means  of  dispelling  my  uncer- 
tainty. In  this  state  of  things  my  uncle's  arrival,  and 
i mention  to  visit  me,  were  announced.  I  almost  shud- 
dered to  behold  the  face  of  this  man.  When  Ireflect- 
ed  on  the  disasters  that  had  befallen  us>  I  was  half 
unwilling  to  witness  that  dejection  and  grief  which 
would  be  disclosed  in  his  countenance.  Bmlbetteved 
that  all  transactions  bad  been  thoroughly  disclosed  to 
him,  and  confided  in  my  importunity  to  extort  from 
him  the  knowledge  that  I  sought. 

I  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  person  of  our  enemy;  hot 
tl»e  motives  that  urged  him  to  perpetrate  these  hor- 
rors, the  means  that  he  used,  and  his  present  condi- 
tion, were  totally  unknown.  It  was  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect some  information  on  this  head,  from  my  uncle. 
I  therefore  waited  his  coming  with  impatience.  At 
length,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  in  my  solitary 
chamber,  this  meeting  took  place. 

This  man  was  our  nearest  relation,  and  bad  ever 
treated  us  with  the  affection  of  a  parent.  Our  meet- 
ing, therefore,  could  not  be  without  overflowing  ten- 
derness, and  gloomy  joy.  He  i-atber  encouraged  than 
restrained  die  tears  that  t  poured  out  in  his  arms,  and 
took  upon  himself  the  task  of  comforter.  Allusions 
to  recent  disasters  could  not  be  long  omitted.  One 
topic  facilitated  the  admission  of  another.  At  length, 
1  mentioned  and  deplored  the  ignorance  in  which  I 
had  been  kept  respecting  my  brother's  destiny,  and  | 
the  circumstances  of  our  misfortunes.  I  entreated 
him  to  tell  me  what  was  Wielaud's  condition,  and 


what  progress  had  been  made  in  detecting  or  punish- 
ing the  author  of  this  unheard-of  devastation. 

"  The  author!"  said  he;  "Do  you  know  the  au- 
thor ?" 

"  Alas!"  I  answered*  "  I  am  too  well  acquainted 
with  him.  The  story  of  the  grounds  of  my  suspicions 
would  be  pain  Ail,  and  too  long.  I  am  not  apprised  of 
the  extent  of  your  present  knowledge.  There  are 
none  bot  Wieland,  Pleyel,  and  myself,  who  are  able 
to  relate  certain  facts." 

"  Spare  yourself  the  pain/'  said  he.  "  All  that 
Wieland  and  Pleyel  can  communicate,  I  know  al- 
ready. If  any  thing  of  moment  has  fallen  within  your 
own  exclusive  knowledge,  end  the  relation  be  not  loo 
arduous  for  your  present  strength,  I  confess  I  am  de- 
sirous of  hearing  it.  Perhaps  you  allude  to  one  by  the 
name  of  Carwin.  I  will  anticipate  your  curiosity  by 
saying,  that  since  these  disasters,  no  one  has  seen  or 
heard  of  him.  His  agency  is>  therefore,  a  mystery 
still  unsolved." 

I  readily  complied  with  his  request,  and  related  as 
distinctly  as  I  could,  though  in  general  terms,  the 
events  transacted  in  the  summer-boose  and  my  cham- 
ber. He  listened^  without  apparent  surprise,  to  the 
tale  of  Pleyel's  errors  and  suspicions,  and  with  aug- 
mented seriousness,  to.  my  narrative  of  the  warnings 
and  inexplicable  visien,  and  the  letter  round  upon  the 
table*    I  waited  for  his  comments. 

"  You  gather  from  this,"  said  he,  "  that  Carwin  is 
the  author  of  ail  this  misery." 

"  Is  it  not*"  answered  1,  "  an  unavoidable  infe- 
rence?.. But  what  know  you  respecting  it  ?  Was  it 
peatibseYft  execute  this  auattuer*  without  w  snwii  of 
co-adjutor?  1  beseech  you  to  relate  to  me,  when  and 
why  Mr.  Hallet  was  summoned  to  the  scene,  and  by 
whom  this  disaster  was  first  suspected  or  discovered. 
Surely,  suspicion  must  hare  fallen  upon  some  one, 
and  pursuit  was  made." 

My  undo  rose  from  his  seat,  and  traversed  the  floor 
with  nasty  steps.  His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
{round,  and  he  seemed  buried  in  perplexity.  At 
length  be  paused,  and  said,  with  an  emphatic  tone, 
"  Jt  it  woe ;  the  instrument  is  known.  Carwin  may 
have  nfatted,  but  the  execution  was  another's.  That, 
other  is  found,  and  his  deed  is  ascertained/' 

«  Good  heaven!"  1  exclaimed,  "  what  say  yon? 
Was  not  Carwin  the  assassin  ?  Could  any  band  but 
his  have  earned  into  act  this  dreadful  purpose  ?" 
«'  Have  I  not  said,"  returned  be,  "  that  the  per* 
rsnance  was  another's?  Carwin,  perhaps,  or  hea- 
ven, or  insanity,  prompted  the  murderer;  but  Car- 
win  is  unknown.  The  actual  performer  has,  long 
since,  been  called  to  judgment  and  convicted,  and  *s, 
at  this  moment,  at  the  bottom  of  a  dungeon 


1  lifted  my  hands  and  eyes.  "  Who,  then,  is  this 
assassin?  By  what  means,  and  whither  was  he 
traced?    What  is  the  testimony  of  his  guilt?" 

"  His  own,  corroborated  with  that  of  a  servant- 
maid  who  spied  the  murder  of  the  children  from  a 
closet  where  she  was  concealed.  The  magistrate  re- 
turned from  your  dwelling  to  your  brother's  He  was 
employed  in  bearing  and  recording  the  testimony  of 
the  only  witness,  when  the  criminal  himself,  unex- 
pected, unsolicited,  unsought,  eutered  the  haf,  ac- 
knowledged his  guilt,  and  rendered  himself  up  in 
Justice. 

u  He  has  since  been  summoned  to  the  bar.   The 


audience  was  composed  of  thousands  whom  rumours 
of  this  wonderful  event  had  attracted  from  the  great- 
est distance.  A  long  and  impartial  examination  was 
made,  and  the  prisoner  was  called  upon  for  his  de- 
fence. In  compliance  with  this  call  he  delivered  an 
ample  retsJ|on  of  his  motives  and  actions."  There  he 
stopped. 

1  besought  him  to  say  who  this  criminal  was,  and 
what  the  instigations  that  compelled  him.  My  uncle 
was  silent.  I  urged  this  inquiry  with  new  force.  I 
reverted  to  my  own  knowledge,  and  sought  in  this 
some  basis  to  conjecture.  I  ran  over  the  scanty  cata- 
logue of  the  men  whom  I  knew ;  I  lighted  on  no  one 
who  was  qualified  for  ministering  to  malice  Kke  this. 
Again  I  resorted  to  importunity.  '  Had  I  eve*  seen 
the  criminal  ?  Was  it  sheer  cruelty,  or  dfabelfeal  re- 
venge that  produced  this  overthrow  ? 

He  surveyed  me,  for  a  considerable  time,  and  lis- 
tened to  my  interrogations  in  silence.  At  length  he 
spoke  1  "  Clara,  I  have  known  thee  by  report,  and  in 
some  degree  by  observation.  Thou  art  a  being  of  no 
vulgar  sort  Thy  friends  have  hitherto  treated  then 
as  a  child.  They  meant  well,  but,  perhaps,  they 
were  unacquainted  with  thy  strength.  I  assure  my- 
self that  nothing  will  surpass  thy  fortitude. 

"  Thou  art  anxious  to  know  the  destroyer  of  thy 
family,  his  actions,  and  bis  motives.  Shall  I  call  him 
to  thy  presence,  and  permit  him  to  confess  before  thee  ? 
Shall  I  make  him  the  narrator  of  his  own  tale  ?" 

I  started  on  my  feet,  and  tooted  round  mo  with 
fearful  glances,  as  if  the  murderer  was  close  at  hand. 
"  What  do  yon  mean?"  said  I;  «  put  an  end,  I  be- 
aeecfa  500,  to  this  suspense." 

"  Be  not  alarmed ;  you  will  never  more  behold  the 
face  of  this  criminal,  unless  he  be  gifted  with  super- 
natural strength,  and  sever  like  threads  the  constraint 
of  links  and  bolts.  I  have  said  that  the  assassin  was 
snreigncd  at  the  bar,  and  that  the  trial  ended  with  a 
summons  from  the  judge  to  confess  or  to  vindicate  his 
actions.  A  reply  was  immediately  made  with  signi- 
ficance of  gesture,  and  a  tranquil  majesty,  which  de- 
noted less  of  humanity  then  godhead.  Judges,  advo- 
cates, and  auditors  were  panic-struck,  and  breathless 
with  attention.  One  of  tee  hearers  faithfully  record- 
ed the  speech.  There  it  is,"  continued  be,  putting  a 
roH  of  papers  in  my  hand,  "  You  may  read  them  at 
your  leisure." 

With  these  words  my  uncle  left  me  alone.  My  cu- 
riosity refused  me  a  moment's  delay.  I  opened  the 
papers,  and  read  as  follows. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

"  Theodore  Wiflavd,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
was  now  enhed  upon  for  his  defence.  He  looked 
around  him  for  some  time,  in  silence,  and  with  a  mild 
countenance.    At  length  he  spoke : 

"  It  is  strange ;  I  am  known  to  my  judges  and  my 
auditors.  Who  is  there  present  a  stranger  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Wieland  ?  Who  knows  him  not  as  a  bus- 
henoV-as  a  fether~-as  a  friend  ?  yet  here  am  I  ar- 
raigned as  a  criminal.  I  am  charged  with  diabolical 
malice ;  I  am  accused  of  the  murder  of  my  wife  and 
my  children ! 

"  It  is  true,  they  were  slain  by  me ;  they  all  pe- 
rished by  my  hand.  The  task  of  vindication  is  igno- 
ble* What  is  it  that  I  am  called  to  vindicate  ?  and 
before  whom  ? 
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'<  You  know  that  they  are  dead,  and  that  they  were 
MI  led  by  me.  What  more  would  you  have  ?  Would 
you  extort  from  me  a  statement  of  my  motives  ?— 
Have  you  failed  to  discover  them  already?  You 
charge  me  with  malice ;  but  your  eyes  arc  not  shut  } 
your  reason  is  still  vigorous ;  your  memory  has  not 
forsaken  you  You  know  whom  ii  is  that  you  thus 
charge.  The  habits  of  his  life  are  known  to  you ;  his 
treatment  of  his  wife  and  his  offspring  is  known  to 
you ;  the  soundness  of  his  integrity ,  and  the  unchange- 
ableness  of  his  principles,  are  familiar  to  your  appre- 
hension ;  yet  you  persist  in  this  charge  !  Ifru  lead  me 
hither  manacled  as  a  felon  ;  you  deem  mawertby  of 
a  vile  and  tormenting  death !  m 

"  Who  are  they  whom  I  have  devoted  to  death  ?— 
My  wife — the  little  ones,  that  drew  their  being  from 
me*— that  creature  who,  as  she  surpassed  them  in  ex- 
cellence, claimed  a  larger  affection  than  those  whom 
natural  affinities  boond  to  my  heart.  Think  ye  that 
malice  could  have  urged  me  to  this  deed  ?  Hide  your 
audacious  fronts  from  the  scrutiny  of  heaven.  Take 
refuge  in  some  cavern  unvisited  by  human  eyes.  Ye 
may  deplore  your  wickedness  or  folly,  but  ye  cannot 
expiate  it. 

"  Think  not  that  I  speak  for  your  takes.  Hug  to 
your  beans  this  detestable  infatuation.  Deem  me 
Mill  a  murderer,  and  drag  me  to  untimely  death.  I 
make  not  an  effort  to  dispel  your  illusion  :  I  otter  not 
a  word  to  cure  you  of  your  sanguinary  foHy :  but 
there  are  probably  soma  in  ibis  assembly  who  have 
come  from  far:  for  their  takes,  whose  distance  has 
disabled  tbem  from  knowing  me,  i  will  tell  what  I 
have  done,  and  why. 

"  It  is  needless  to  say  that  God  is  the  object  of  my 
supreme  passion.  I  have  cherished,  in  his  presence, 
a  single  and  upright  heart.  1  have  thirsted  for  the 
knowledge  of  his  will.  I  have  burnt  with  ardour  to 
approve  my  faith  and  my  obedience. 

"  My  days  have  been  spent  in  searching  for  the  re- 
velation of  that  will ;  but  my  days  have  been  mourn- 
lul,  because  my  search  failed.  I  solicited  direction : 
1  turned  on  every  side  where  glimmerings  of  light 
could  be  discovered.  I  have  not  been  wholly  unin- 
formed ;  but  my  knowledge  has  always  stopped  abort 
of  certainty.  Dissatisfaction  has  insinuated  itself  into 
ail  my  thought*.  My  purposes  have  been  pure  ;  my 
wishes  indefatigable :  but  not  till  lately  were  these 
purposes  thoroughly  accomplished,  and  these  wishes 
fully  gratified. 

*<  I  thank  thee,  my  father,  for  thy  bounty;  that 
thou,  dWst  not  ask  a  lets  sacrifice  then  this;  that  thou 
plaoaoat  me  in  a  condition  to  testify  my  submission  to 
thy  will !  What  have  I  withheld  which  it  was  thy 
pleasure  to  exact  ?  Now  may  I,  with  dauntless  and 
erect  eye,  claim  my  reward,  since  I  have  given  thee 
the  treasure  of  my  tool. 

"  I  was  at  my  own  house :  it  was  late  in  the  even- 
ing :  my  sister  had  gone  to  the  city,  but  proposed  to 
return.  It  was  in  expectation  of  her  return  that  my 
wife  and  I  delayed  going  to  bed  beyond  the  usual 
hour ;  the  rest  of  the  family,  however,  were  retired. 

"  My  mind  was  contemplative  and  calm  ;  not  whol- 
ly devoid  of  apprehension  on  account  of  my  sister's 
safety.  Recent  events,  not  easily  explained,  had  sug- 
gested the  existence  of  some  danger ;  but  this  danger 
was  without  a  distinct  form  in  our  imagination,  and 
scarcely  ruffled  our  tranquillity. 

"  Time  passed,  and  my  sister  did  not  arrive ;  her 
house  is  at  some  distance  from  mine,  and  though  her 
arrangements  had  been  made  with  a  view  to  residing 
.with  us,  it  was  possible  that,  through  forgetfulness,  or 
the  occurrence  of  unforeseen  emergencies,  she  had 
returned  to  her  own  dwelling. 
*•  Hence  it  was  conceived  proper  that  t  should  as- 


certain the  truth  by  going  thither.  I  went.  On  my 
way  my  mind  was  foil  of  these  ideas  which  related  to 
my  intellectual  condition.  In  the  torrent  of  fervid 
conceptions,  I  lost  sight  of  my  purpose.  Some  times 
1  stood  still ;  sometimes  I  wandered  from  my  path, 
and  experienced  some  difficulty,  on  recovering  from 
my  fit  of  musing,  to  regain  it. 

"  The  series  of  my  thoughts  is  easily  traced.  At 
first  every  vein  beat  with  raptures  known  only  to  the 
man  whose  parental  and  conjugal  love  is  without  li- 
mits, and  the  cup  of  whose  desires,  immense  as  it  is, 
overflows  with  gratification.  I  know  not  why  emo- 
tions that  were  perpetual  visitants  should  now  have 
recurred  with  unusual  energy.  The  transition  was 
not  new  from  sensations  of  joy  to  a  consciousness  of 
gratitude.  The  author  of  my  being  was  likewise  the 
dispenser  of  every  gift  with  which  that  being  was  em- 
bellished. The  service  to  which  a  benefactor  like 
this  was  entitled,  could  not  be  drenmscribed.  My 
social  sentiments  were  indebted  to  their  alliance  with 
devotion  for  all  their  value.  All  passions  are  base, 
all  joys  feeble,  all  energies  malignant,  which  are  not 
drawn  from  this  source. 

"  For  a  time,  my  contemplations  soared  above 
earth  and  its  inhabitants,  i  stretched  forth  my  hands ; 
I  lifted  my  eyes,  and  exclaimed,  O !  that  I  might  be 
admitted  to  thy  presence ;  that  mine  were  toe  su- 
preme delight  of  knowing  thy  will,  and  of  performing 
it !  The  blissful  privilege  of  direct  communication 
with  thee,  and  of  listening  to  the  audible  enunciation 
of  thy  pleasure! 

"  What  task  would  I  not  undertake,  what  priva- 
tion would  I  not  cheerfully  endure,  to  testify  my  love 
of  thee;  Alas!  thou  hidest  thyself  from  my  view: 
glimpses  only  of  thy  excellence  and  beauty  are  af- 
forded me.  Would  that  a  momentary  emanation 
from  thy  glory  would  visit  me !  that  soma  unambigu- 
ous token  of  thy  presence  would  salute  my  senses ! . 

"  In  this  mood,  f  entered  the  house  of  ray  sister.** 
It  was  vacant.  Scarcely  had  I  regained  recollection 
of  the  purpose  that  brought  me  hither.  Thoughts  of 
a  different  tendency  had  such  absolute  possession  of 
my  mind,  that  the  relations  of  time  and  space  were 
almost  obliterated  from  my  understanding.  These 
wanderings,  however,  were  restrained,  and  f  ascend- 
ed to  her  chamber. 

"  I  had  no  light,  and  might  have  known  by  exter- 
nal observation,  that  the  bouse  was  without  any  Inha- 
bitant. With  this,  however,  I  was  not  satisfied.  I 
entered  the  room,  and  the  object  of  my  search  not 
appearing,  I  prepared  to  return. 

"  The  darkness  required  some  caution  in  descend- 
ing the  stair.  I  stretched  my  hand  to  seize  the  balus- 
trade by  which  I  might  regulate  my  steps.  How 
shall  I  describe  the  lustre,  which,  at  that  moment, 
burst  upon  my  vision  ! 
•  <•  I  was  dazzled.  My  organs  were  bereaved  of 
their  activity.  My  eye-lids  were  half  closed,  and  my 
hands  withdrawn  from  the  balustrade.  A  nameless 
fear  chilled  my  veins,  and  I  stood  motionless.  This 
irradiation  did  not  retire  or  lessen.  It  seemed  as  if 
some  powerful  effulgence  covered  me  like  a  mantle. 
"  I  opened  my  eyes  and  (bund  all  about  me  lumi- 
nous and  glowing.  It  was  the  element  of  heaven  that 
flowed  around.  Nothing  but  a  fiery  stream  was  at 
first  visible ;  but,  anon,  a  shrill  voice  from  behind 
called  upon  me  to  attend. 

"  I  turned :  It  is  forbidden  to  describe  what  I  saw : 
Words,  indeed,  would  be  wanting  to  the  task.  The 
lineaments  of  that  being,  whose  veil  was  now  lifted, 
and  whose  visage  beamed  upon  my  sight,  no  hues  of 
pencil  or  of  language  can  portray. 

"  As  it  spoke,  the  accents  thrilled  to  my  heart.— 
1  Thy  prayers  are  heard.    In  proof  of  thy  faith,  ren- 


der me  thy  wife.  This  is  the  victim  I  choose.  Cai1 
her  hither,  and  here  let  her  fall.' — The  sound,  and  vi- 
sage;- and  light  vanished  at  once. 

"  What  demand  was  this  ?  The  blood  of  Cathe- 
rine was  to  be  shed !  My  wife  was  to  perish  by  my 
hand!  I  sought  opportunity  to  attest  my  virtue.— 
JLittle  did  I  expect  that  a  proof  like  this  would  have 
been  demanded. 

M  My  wife !  I  exclaimed :  O  God !  substitute  some 
other  victim.  Make  me  not  the  butcher  of  my  wife. 
My  own  blood  is  cheap.  This  will  I  pour  out  before 
thee  with  a  willing  heart ;  but  spare,  1  beseech  thee, 
this  precious  life,  or  commissioa  some  other  than  her 
husband  to  perform  the  bloody  dead. 

"  In  vain.  The  conditions  were  prescribed;  the 
decree  had  gone  forth,  and  nothing  remained  but  to 
execute  it.  I  rushed  out  of  the  house  and  across  the 
intermediate  fields,  and  stopped  not  till  I  entered  my 
own  parlour. 

"  My  wife  had  remained  here  during  my  absence, 
in  anxious  expectation  of  my  return  with  some  tidings 
of  her  sister.  1  had  none  to  communicate.  For  a 
time,  I  was  breathless  with  my  speed :  This,  and  the 
tremors  that  shook  my  frame,  and  the  wildncss  of  my 
looks,  alarmed  her.  She  immediately  suspected  some 
disaster  to  have  happened  to  her  friend,  and  her  own 
speech  was  as  much  overpowered  by  emotion  as  mine. 

"  She  was  silent,  but  her  looks  manifested  her  im- 
patience to  hear  what  I  had  to  communicate.  I  spoke, 
but  with  so  mucb  precipitation  as  scarcely  to  be  un- 
derstood ;  catching  her,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  arm, 
and  forcibly  pulling  her  from  her  seat 

"  '  Come  along  with  me :  fly :  waste  not  a  moment : 
time  will  be  lost,  and  the  deed  will  be  omitted.  Tarry 
not ;  question  not ;  but  fly  with  me!' 

"  This  deportment  added  afresh  to  her  alarms. — 
Her  eyes  pursued  mine,  and  she  said,  *  What  is  the 
matter  ?  For  God's  sake  what  is  the  matter  ?  Where 
would  yo*  have  me  go  ?' 

"  My  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  countenance  while 
she  spoke.  I  thought  upon  her  virtues ;  1  viewed  her 
as  the  mother  of  my  babes ;  as  my  wife :  I  recalled 
the  purpose  for  which  I  thus  urged  her  attendance. — 
My  heart  faltered,  and  I  saw  that  I  must  rouse  to  this 
work  all  my  faculties.  The  danger  of  the  least  delay 
was  imminent. 

"  I  looked  away  from  her,  and  again  exerting  my 
force,  drew  her  towards  the  door— '  You  must  go  with 
me— Indeed  you  must.' 

n  In  her  flight  she  half  resisted  my  efforts,  and 
again  exclaimed,  '  Good  heaven !  what  is  it  you 
mean?  Where  go?  What  has  happened ?  Have 
you  (bund  Clara  r* 

"  *  Follow  me,  and  you  wHI  see/  I  answered,  still 
urging  her  reluctant  steps  forward. 

".i Want  phrensy  has  seized  you?  Something 
must  needs  have  happened.  Is  she  sick?  Have  you 
found  her?' 

M  ( Come  and  see.  Follow  me,  and  know  for  your- 
self.' 

"  Still  she  expostulated  and  besought  me  to  explain 
this  mysterious  behaviour.  I  could  not  trust  myself  to 
answer  her ;  to  look  at  her;  but  graspiugher  arm,  I 
drew  her  after  me.  She  hesitated,  rather  through 
confusion  of  mind  than  from  unwillingness  to  accom- 
pany me.  This  confusion  gradually  abated,  and  she 
moved  forward,  bat  with  irresolute  footsteps,  and  con- 
tinual exclamations  of  wonder  and  terror.  Her  inter- 
rogations of *  what  was  the  matter  ?  and  '  whither 
was  I  going ."  were  ceaseless  and  vehement. 

"  It  was  the  scope  of  my  efforts  not  to  think ;  to 
keep  up  a  conflict  and  uproar  in  my  mind,  in  which 
all  order  and  distinctness  should  be  lost ;  to  escape 
from  the  sensations  produced  by  her  voice.  I  was, 
•tfaeraftre,  silent.    I  strove  to  abridge  this  interval  by 
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my  bants  and  ta  waste  all  my  attention  in  furious 
gesticulations. 

"  la  this  state  of  mind  we  reached  my  sister's  door. 
Sbe  looked  at  the  windows  and  saw  that  all  was  de- 
solate—1 Why  come  we  here  ?  There  is  no  body  here. 
I  will  not  go  in*' 

"  Still  1  was  dumb ;  but  opening  the  door,  I  drew- 
her  into  the  entry.  This  was  the  allotted  scene :  here 
she  was  to  fall.  I  let  go  her  hand,  and  pressing  say 
palms  against  my  forehead}  made  one  mighty  effort 
to  work  up  my  soul  to  the  deed. 

"  In  vain ;  H  would  not  be ;  my  courage  was  ap- 
palled j  my  arms  nerveless :  I  muttered  prayers  that 
my  strength  might  be  aided  from  above.  They  avail- 
ed nothing. 

"  Horror  diffused  itself  over  me.  This  conviction 
of  my  cowardice,  my  rebellion,  fastened  upon  me, 
and  I  stood  rigid  and  cold  as  marble.  From  this 
state  I  was  somewhat  relieved  by  my  wile's  voice, 
who  renewed  her  supplications  to  be  told  why  we 
came  hither,  and  what  was  tbe  fate  of  my  sister. 

"  What  could  I  answer  ?  My  words  were  btokeni 
and  inarticulate.  Her  fears  naturally  acquired  force 
from  the  observation  of  these  symptoms;  but  these 
fears  were  misplaced.  The  only  inference  she  de- 
duced from  my  conduct  was,  that  some  terrible  mishap 
had  befallen  Clara. 

"  She  wrung  her  hands,  and  exclaimed  in  an  ago- 
ny, '  O  tell  me  where  is  she  ?  What  has  become  of 
her?  Is  she  sick?  Dead!  Is  she  in  her  chamber  ? 
O  Jet  me  go  thither  and  know  the  worst!' 

"  Tbis  proposal  set  my  thoughts  once  more  in  mo* 
tion.  Perhaps  what  my  rebellious  heart  refused  to 
perform  here,  I  might  obtain  strength  enough  to  exe- 
cute elsewhere. 

"  •  Come  then,'  said  I,  *  let  us  go.' 

"  '  I  will,  but  not  in  the  dark.  We  must  first  pro- 
cure a  light.' 

**  *  Fly  then  and  procure  it;  but  I  charge,  you  lin- 
ger not.    I  will  await  for  your  retnsn.' 

"  While  sbe  was  gone,  I  strode  along  the  entry.— 
The  fellness  of  a  gloomy  hurricane  but  faintly  resem- 
bled the  discord  that  reigned  in  my  mind.  To  omit 
this  sacrifice  must  net  be ;  yet  my  sinews  bad  refused 
to  perform  it.  No  alternative  was  offered.  To  rebel 
against  the  mandate  was  impossible  ;  but  obedience 
would  render  me  the  executioner  of  my  wife.  My 
will  was  strong,  but  my  limbs  refused  their  office. 

"  She  returned  with  a  light ;  I  led  the  way  to  the 
chamber ;  she  looked  round  her;  she  lifted  the  cur- 
tain of  the  bed ;  she  saw  nothing. 

"  At  length  sbe  fixed  inquiring  eyes  upon  me.  The 
light  now  enabled  her  to  discover  in  my  visage  what 
darkness  had  hitherto  coaoeafed.  Her  -cares  were 
now  transferred  from  my  sister  to  myself,  end  she  said 
in  a  tremulous  voice,  '  Wieland !  you  are  not  well ; 
What  ails  you  ?    Can  I  do  nothing  for  you  ?' 

"  That  accents  and  looks  so  winning  should  disarm 
me  of  my  resolution,  was  to  be  expected.  My 
thoughts  were  thrown  anew  into  anarchy.  I  spread 
my  hand  before  my  eyes  that  I  might  not  see  her,  and 
answered  only  by  groans.  She  took  my  other  hand 
between  her's  nnd  pressing  it  to  her  heart,  spoke  with 
that  voice  which  had  ever  swayed  my  will,  and  waft- 
ed away  sorrow. 

"  <  My  friend !  my  soul's  friend !  tell  me  thy  came 
ef  grief.  Do  I  not  merit  to  partake  with  thee  in  thy 
cares  ?    Am  I  not  thy  wife  ? 

"  This  was  too  much.  I  brdke  from  her  embrace, 
and  retired  to  a  comer  of  the  room.  In  this  pan 
courage  was  once  mere  infused  into  me.  1  resolved 
to  execute  my  duty.  She  followed  me,  and  renewed 
her  passionate  entreaties  to  know  the  cause  of  my  dis- 
tress. 

"  I  raised  my  bead  and  regarded  her  with  sted&st 


looks.    I  muttered  something  about  death,  and  the 
injunctions  of  my  duty.    At  these  words  she  shrunk 
back,  and  looked  at  me  with  a  new  expression  of  an 
guish.    After  a  pause,  she  clasped  her  hands,  and 
exclaimed— 

"  <  O  Wieland !  Wieland !  God  grant  that  I  am 
mistaken ;  but  surely  something  is  wrong.  I  see  it : 
it  is  too  plain :  thou  art  undone — lost  to  me  and  to  thy- 
self.' At  the  same  time  she  gazed  on  my  features 
with  intensest  anxiety,  in  hope  that  different  symp- 
toms would  take  place.  I  replied  to  her  with  vehe- 
mence— 

"  '  Undone !  No ;  my  duty  is  known,  and  I  thank 
my  Cod  that  my  cowardice  is  now  vanquished,  and  I 
have  power  to  fulfil  it.  Catherine !  I  pity  the  weak- 
ness of  thy  nature  :  I  pity  thee,  but  must  not  spare. 
Thy  life  is  claimed  from  my  hands :  thou  must  die !' 

"  Fear  was  now  added  to  her  grief.  *  What  mean 
you?"  Why  talk  you  of  death?  Bethink  yourself, 
Wieland :  bethink  yourself,  and  this  fit  will  pass.  O 
why  came  I  hither !    Why  did  you  drag  me  hither  V 

"  '  I  brought  thee  hither  to  fulfil  a  divine  command. 
I  am  appointed  thy  destroyer,  and  destroy  thee  J 
must.'  Saying  this,  I  seized  her  wrists.  She  shrieked 
aloud,  and  endeavoured  to  free  herself  from  my  grasp; 
but  her  efforts  were  vain. 

"  '  Surely,  surely  Wieland,  thou  dost  not  mean  it. 
Am  I  not  thy  wife  ?  and  wouldst  thou  kill  me  ?  Thou 
wilt  not ;  and  yet—I  see — thou  art  Wieland  no  longer ! 
A  fury,  resistless  and  horrible,  possesses  thee— Spare 
me— spare— help— -help. — ' 

"  Till  her  breath  was  stopped  she  shrieked  for 
help— for  mercy.  When  she  could  speak  no  longer, 
her  gestures,  her  looks  appealed  to  my  compassion. 
My  accursed  band  was  irresolute  and  tremulous.  1 
meant  thy  death  to  be  sudden,  thy  struggles  to  be 
brief.  Alas !  my  heart  was  infirm ;  my  resolves  mu-* 
tablet  Thrice  I  slackened  my  grasp,  and  life  kept 
ttt  hold,  aV>ogb  in  the  micuu  of  pangs.  Her  eye-bells 
started  from  their  sockets.  Grimness  and  distortion 
took  place  of  all  that  used  to  bewitch  me  into  trans- 
port, and  subdue  me  into  reverence. 

"  I  was  commissioned  to  kill  thee,  but  not  to  tor- 
thee  with  the  foresight  of  thy  death ;  not  to  mul- 
tiply thy  fears,  and  prolong  thy  agonies.  Haggard, 
and  pale,  and  lifeless,  at  length  thou  ceasedst  to  con- 
tend with  thy  destiny. 

"  This  was  a  moment  of  triumph.  Thus  had  I 
successfully  subdued  the  stubbornness  of  human  pas- 
sions: the  victim  which  bad  been  demanded  was 
given :  the  deed  was  done  past  recal. 

"  I  lifted  the  corpse  in  my  arms  and  laid  it  on  the 
bed.  I  gazed  upon  it  with  delight.  Such  was  the 
elation  of  my  thoughts,  that  I  even  broke  into  laugh- 
ter. I  clapped  my  bands  and  exclaimed,  *  It  is  done ! 
My  sacred  duty  is  fulfilled!  To  that  I  have  sacri- 
ficed, 0  my  God !  thy  last  and  best  gift,  my  wife!1 

"  For  .a  while  T  thus  soared  above  frailty.  I  ima- 
gined I  had  set  myself  for  ever  beyond  the  reach  of 
selfishness;  but  my  imaginations  were  false.  This 
rapture  quickly  subsided.  I  looked  again  at  my  wife. 
My  joyous  ebullitions  vanished,  and  I  asked  myself 
who  it  was  whom  I  saw  ?  Methoughl  it  could  not  be 
Catherine.  It  could  not  be  the  woman  who  had  lodg- 
ed for  years  in  my  heart ;  who  had  slept,  nightly,  in 
my  bosom ;  who  had  borne  in  her  womb,  who  had 
fostered  at  her  breast,  tbe  beings  who  called  me  fa- 
ther ;  whom  1  had  watched  with  delight,  and  cherish- 
ed with  a  fondness  ever  new  and  perpetually  grow- 
ing :  it  could  not  be  the  same. 

"  Where  was  her  bloom !  These  deadly  and  blood- 
suffused  orbs  but  ill  resemble  the  azure  and  extatk 
tenderness  of  her  eyes.  The  lucid  stream  that  mean- 
dered over  that  bosom,  tbe  glow  of  love  that  was  wont 
to  sit  upon  that  cheek,  are  much  unlike  these  livid 


stains  and  this  hideous  deformity.  Alas!  these  were 
the  traces  oL  agony ;  the  gripe  of  the  assassin  had 
been  mire !  % 

"  I  will  net  dwell  upon  my  lapse  into  desperate  and 
outrageous  sorrow*  The  breath  of  heaven  that  sus- 
tained me  was  withdrawn,  and  1  sunk  into  mere  man% 
I  leaped  from  the  Moor :  I  dashed  my  head  against 
the  wall.  1  uttered  screams  of  horror :  I  panted  after 
torment  and  pain.  Eternal  fire,  and  the  bickerings 
of  bell,  compared  with  what  I  felt,  were  music  and  a 
bed  of  roses. 

"  I  thank  my  God  that  this  degeneracy  was  trau* 
sient,  that  he  deigned  once  more  to  raise  me  aloft. — 
I  thought  upon  what  I  had  done  as  a  sacrifice  to  duty, 
and  teas  calm.  My  wife  H0  dead ;  but  I  reflected, 
that  though  this  source  ofhumah  consolation  was 
closed,  yet  others  were  still  open.  If  tbe  transports 
of  a  husband  were  no  more,  the  feelings  of  a  father 
had  still  scope  for  exercise.  When  remembrance  of 
their  mother  should  excite  too  keen  a  pang,  I  would 
look  upon  them,  and  be  comforted. 

"  While  I  revolved  these  ideas,  new  warmth  flow- 
ed in  upon  my  heart— I  was  wrong.  These  feelings 
were  the  growth  of  selfishness.  Of  this  1  was  not 
aware,  and  to  dispel  .the  mist  that  obscured  my  per-  , 
ceptiens,  a  new  effulgence  and  a  new  mandate  were 
necessary. 

"  From  these  thoughts  I  was  recalled  by  a  ray  that 
was  shot  into  the  room.  A  voice  spake  like  that 
which  I  had  before  heard — *  Thou  hast  done  well ; 
but  all  is  not  done-— the  sacrifice  is  incomplete— thy 
children  must  be  offered— they  must  perish  with  their 
mother !— ' 

[To  be  continued.] 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITKJLARY  CABINET- 
KENILWORTH. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  WAVKRLT. 

(  Continued  from  page  161.) 

The  Earl  replies  by  enforcing  on  her 
the  necessity  of  such  secresy*  and  ends  by 
again  inquiring  whether  Foster  does  his 
duty  ?  to  this  the  lady  answers—"  O I  have 
nought  to  complain  of,  so  he  discharges  his 
task  with  fidelity  to  you ;  and  his  daugh- 
ter Janet  is  the  kindest  and  best  oompa* 
nion  of  my  solitude— her  littfe  air  of  preci- 
sion sits  so  well  upon  her."  "  Is  she,  in- 
deed?" said  the  Earl;  "  she  who  gives 
you  pleasure  must  not  pass  unrewarded — 
come  hither,  damsel!"  Janet  obeys  the 
summons,  and  the  Earl  presents  her  with 
a  costly  ring— but  she  answers  demurely, 
that  those  of  "  Mr.  Holdforth's  congrega- 
tion, seek  not,  like  the  gay  daughters  of 
this  world,  to  twine  gold  around  their  fin* 
gers,  or  wear  precious  stones  upon  their 
necks,  like  tbe  vain  women  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon."  This  grave  answer  was  particu- 
larly pleasing  to  the  Earl,  who,  after  com- 
mending her  for  her  precision,  slips  into 
her  hand  five  gold  pieces  of  Philip  and 
Mary.  "  I  would  not  accept  this  gold  nei- 
therf'  said  Janet, "  but.that  I  hope  to  ~d>I 
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a  use  for  it,  that  will  bring  a 'blessing  on  us 
all,"  so  saying,  she  left  the  apartment  to 
prepare  the  evening's  collation.     Varney 
and  Foster  were  invited  to  sup  with  the 
Earl  and  his  lady.     The  next  morning 
Leicester  prepares  to  take  his  leave,  and  ; 
in  their  last  interview  the  lady  renews  Her 
request  to  visit  her  father,  Sir  Hugh  Rob- 
sart,  whom  Tressilian  informed  her  was 
ill — and  at  the  same  lime  cautiously  sounds 
the  Earl,  as  to  his  feelings  towards  Tressi- 
lian ;  she  6nds,  however,  that  it  is  intro- 
ducing a  dangerous  subject,  and  very  rash- ! 
ly  resolves  not  to  disclose  the  interview 
she  had  with  him  in  Cumnor-Place ;  this 
resolution,  Varney,  with  every  art  in  his 
power,  had   been  endeavouring  to  bring 
about,  to  subserve  purposes  of  his  own,  as 
will  be  seen  hereafter.     The  lady  could 
not  obtain  permission  from  the  Earl,  to 
visit  her  father;  and  after  her  lerd's  de- 
parture, retired  to  her  apartments,  fretted 
with  disappointment.     Varney  lingers  be- 
hind, and  has  a  short  conference  with  Fos- 
ter, during  which  he  makes  a  number  of 
dark  insinuations,  which  plainly  indicate 
that,  to  obtain  his  ends,  he  was  not  likely 
to  stick  at  many  qualms  of  conscience.— 
He  at  length  goes  off  in  pursuit  of  the  Earl, 
and  finds  him  waiting  at  the  postern  gate 
of  the  park.     The  Earl  censures  him  for 
tarrying,  and  informs  him  that  he  must 
reach  Woodstock,  before  he  could  lay  aside 
his  disguise,  and  till  then  he  journeyed  in 
some  peril.    "  It  is  but  two  hours  brisk 
riding,  my  lord,"  said  Varney  5  "  for  me, 
I  only  stopped  to  enforce  your  commands 
of  care  and  secresy  on  yonder  Foster,  and 
to  inquire  about  the  abode  0/  the  gentleman 
whom  I  would  promote  to  your  lordship's 
train,  in  the  room  of  Trevors." 

"  Is  he  fit  for  the  meridian  of  the  anti- 
chamber,  think'st  thou?"  said  the  Earl. 
"  He  promises  well,  my  lord,"  replied  Var- 
ney." With  this,  he  obtains  leave  to  re- 
turn to  Cumnor-Place,  in  search  of  Lam- 
bourne,  who,  our  readers  will  recollect, 
was  sent  to  watch  Tressilian.  Varney 
alighted  at  the  door  of  the  Bony  Black 
Bear,  and  desired  to  speak  with  "  Master 
Michael  Lambourne.  That  respectable 
character  was  not  long  of  appearing  before 
his  new  patron,  but  it  was  with  downcast 
looks." 

"  <  Thou  hast  lost  the  scent/  said  Var- 
ney, '  of  thy  comrade  Tressilian.  I  know 
It  by  thy  hang-dog  visage.  Is  this  thy 
alacrity,  tbou  impudent  knave?' 


'  Cogs  wounds  !'  said  Lambourne, 
t  there  was  never  a  trail  so  finely  hunted. 
I  saw  him  to  earth  at  mine  uncle's  here — 
stuck  to  him  like  bees-wax — saw  him  at 
supper — watched  him  to  his  chamber,  and 
presto — he  is  gone  next  morning,  the  very 
hostler  knows  not  where  !' " 

Lambourne's  story  was  indeed  true,  for 
Tressilian  was  put  on  his  guard  by  the 
landlord,  and  had  very  unexpectedly  de- 
parted betwixt  night  and  morniug,  "  leav- 
ing on  the  table,  in  his  lodging,  the  full 
amount  of  his  reckoning,  with  some  allow- 
ance to  the  servants  of  the  house."  Var- 
ney and  Lambourne  now  mount  their  nags, 
and  proceed  to  join  the  Earl,  whom  they 
found  at  the  Royal  Park  of  Woodstock, 
where  it  seems  the  Queen  was  to  hold  her 
court  for  a  few  days. 

We  next  return  to  Tressilian,  who,  as 
we  before  stated,  was  put  upon  his  guard 
by  Giles  Gosling,  and  disappeared  betwixt 
night  and  morning.     He  hastens  to  De- 
vonshire, the  residence  of  Sir  Hugh  Rob- 
sart,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  petition 
from  Sir  Hugh  to  the  Queen,  praying  a 
redress  of  wrongs,  and  the  restoration  of 
his  daughter,  by  Richard  Varney ;  whom 
all  suppose  to  be  the  principal  in  the  mat- 
ter;  and  "  Should  Leicester,"  Maid  the 
landlord,  "  be  disposed  to  protect  his  de- 
pendent (as  indeed  Varney  is  said  to  be 
very  confident  with  him)  the  appeal  to  the 
Queen  may  bring  them  both  to  reason.— 
Her  Majesty  is  strict  in  such  matters,  and 
(if  it  be  not  treason  to  speak  it)  will  rather, 
it  is  said,  pardon  a  dozen  courtiers  for  fall- 
ing in  love  with  herself,  than  one  for  giving 
preference  to  another  woman.     Coragio 
then,  my  brave  guest !  for  if  thou  layest  a 
petition  from  Sir  Hugh  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  bucklered  by  the  story  of  thine  own 
own  wrongs,  the  favourite  Earl  dared  as 
soon  leap  into  the  Thames  at  the  fullest 
and  deepest,  as  offer  to  protect  Varney  in 
a  cause  of  this  nature.     But  to  do  this  with 
any  chance  of  success,  you  must  go  formal- 
ly to  work  $  and  without  staying  here  to 
tilt  with  the  master  of  horse  to  a  privy 
councillor,  and  expose  yourself  to  the  dag- 
ger of  his  canieradoes,  you  should  hie  you 
to  Devonshire,  get  a  petition  drawn  up  for 
Sir  Hugh  Robsart,  and  make  as   many 
friends  as  you  can  to  forward  your  interest 
at  court." 

"  As  it  was  deemed  proper  by  the  tra- 
veller himself,  as  well  as  by  Giles  Gosling, 
that  Tressilian  should  avoid  being  seen  in 


the  neighbourhood  of  Cumnor,  by  those 
w^om  accident  might  make  early  stirrers, 
the  landlord  had  given  hun  a  route,  con- 
sisting of  various  bye-ways  and  lanes, 
which  he  was  to  follow  in  succession,  and 
which,  all  the  turns  and  short-cuts  duly  ob- 
served, was  to  conduct  him  to  the  public 
road  to  Marlborough. 

"  But,  like  counsel  of  every  other  kind, 
this  species  of  direction  is  much  more  ea- 
sily given  than  followed;  and  what  be- 
twixt the  intricacy  of  the  way,  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  Tressilian's  ignorance  of 
the  country,  and  the  sad  and  perplexing 
thoughts  with  which  he  had  to  contend, 
his  journey  proceeded  so  slowly,  that  morn- 
ing found  him  only  in  the  vale  of  White- 
horse,  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  the 
Danes,  in  former  days,  with  his  horse  de- 
prived of  a  fore-foot  shoe,  an  accident 
which  threatened  to  put  a  stop  to  his  jour- 
ney, by  laming  the  animal.  The  residence 
of  a  smith  was  his  first  object  of  inquiry, 
in  which  he  received  little  satisfaction  from 
the  dulness  or  sullenness  of  one  or  two  pea- 
sants, early  bound  for  their  labour,  who 
gave  brief  and  indifferent  answers  to  his 
questions  on  the  subject." 

He,  at  length,  entered  a  small  village, 
consisting  of  five  or  six  miserable  hpts; 
about  the  doors  of  which,  one  or  two  peo- 
ple, whose  appearance  was  as  rude  as  that 
of  their  dwelling,  were  beginning  the  toils 
of  the  day.  One  cottage,  however,  seem- 
ed of  rather  superior  aspect,  and  the  old 
dame,  who  was  sweeping  her  threshold, 
appeared  something  less  rude  than  her 
neighbours,  to  her  he  addressed  the  oft  re- 
peated qaestion.  "  The  dame  looked  him 
in  the  face  with  peculiar  expression,  as  she 
replied,  c  Smith !  ay,  truly  is  there  a  smith 
—what  would'st  ha'  wi'  un,  mon  ?' " 

r Tressilian  briefly  replies,  that  he  wants 
his  horse  shod.     The  emotion  which  the 
old  dame  displayed  upon  being  interro- 
gated as  to  the  smith,  is  accounted  for,  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  performs  his  work. 
There  is  a  report  in  circulation  throughout 
the  village,  that  he  is  in  league  with  the 
devil,  and,  indeed,  one  would  almost  ima- 
gine that  there  was  some  foundation  for 
the  report,  to  judge  from  the  whimsical 
manner  in  which  Tressilian  is  introduced 
to  Wayland  Smith,  the  farrier.    After  a 
long  talk  with  Master  Horasmus  Holiday, 
an  insupportable  pedagogue,  he  prevails 
upon  him  and  dame  Sludge  to  let  little 
Dickie!  a  pupil  of  Holiday's,  accompany 
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him  to  the  forge.  Little  Dickie,  is  a 
shrewd,  ill  shapeo  urchin,  who  laughs  at 
the  terror  excited  by  Wayland  Smith's 
story.  The  grandmother  sewed  a  sprig  of 
mountain-ash  into  Dickie's  collar,  so  as  to] 
render  him  invulnerable  against  superna- 
tural influence ;  but  she  still  hesitates — 

"  *  My  good  boy,'  said  Tressilian,  who 
saw  from  a  grotesque  sneer  on  Dickie's 
face,  that  he  was  more  like  to  act  upon  his 
own  bottom,  than  by  the  instruction  of  his 
elders,  «  I  will  give  thee  a  silver  groat,  my 
pretty  fellow,  if  you  will  but  guide  me  to 
this  man's  forge.' 

"  The  boy  gave  him  a  knowing  side- 
look,  which  seemed  to  promise  acquies- 
cence, while  at  the  same  time  he  exclaim- 
ed, <  I  be  your  guide  to  Wayland  Smith's ! 
Why,  man,  did  I  not  say  that  the  devil 
might  fly  off  with  me,  just  as  the  kjte  there 
(looking  to  the  window)  is  flying  off  with 
grandame's  chicks.' 

«  <  The  kite !  the  kite !'  exclaimed  the 
old  woman,  in  return,  and  forgetting  all 
other  matters  in  her  alarm,  hastenedHo  the 
rescue  of  her  chicken  as  fast  as  her  old  legs 
could  carry  her. 

"  '  Now  for  it,'  said  the  urchin  to  Tres- 
silian ;  <  snatch  your  beaver,  get  out  your 
hors*,  and  have  at  the  silver  groat  you 
spoke  of.' 

"  '  Nay,  but  tarry,  tarry,'  said  the  pre- 
ceptor, '  Suflamina,  Ricarde.9 

"  i  Tarry  yourself,'  said  Dickie,  c  and 
think  what  answer  you  are  to  make  to 
grannie  for  sending  me  post  to  the  ctevil.' 
"  The  teacher,  aware  of  the  responsibi- 
lity he  was  incurring,'  bustled  up  in  great 
haste,  to  lay  hold  of  the  urchin,  and  to  pre- 
vent his  departure;  but  Dickie  slipped 
through  his  Angers,  bolted  from  the  cottage, 
and  sped  him  to  the  top  ofa  neighbouring 
rising  ground;  while  the  preceptor,  de- 
spairing, by  well-taught  experience,  of  re- 
covering his  pupil  by  speed  of  foot,  had 
recourse  to  the  most  honied  epithets  the 
Latin  vocabulary  affords,  to  persuade  his 
return." 

Tressilian,  at  parting,  gave  the  poor  de- 
serted teacher  a  trifle,  as  a  recompense  for 
the  entertainment  he  had  received,  which 
partly  allayed  the  terror  he  had  for  facing 
the  return  of  the  old  lady  to  the  mansion. 
"  Apparently,  this  took  place  soon  af- 
terwards, for  ere  Tressilian  and  his  guide 
had  proceeded  far  on  their  journey,  they 
heard  the  screams  of  a  cracked  female 
voice,  intermingled  with  the  classical  ob- 


jurgations of  Master  Erasmus  Holiday. — 
But  Dickie  Sludge  equally  deaf  to  the  voice 
of  maternal  tenderness,  and  of  magisterial 
authority,  skipped  on  unconsciously  before 
Tressinau,  only  observing,  that  '  if  they 
cried  themselves  hoarse,  they  might  go  lick 
the  honey-pot,  for  he  had  eaten  up  all  the 
honey-comb  himself  on  yesterday  even.' 

[To  In  continued.] 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

CLERK  FROM  THE  COUNTRY. 

Human  nature  is  an  inexhaustible  theme ; 
it  varies  almost  as  much  as  the  human 
countenance ;  and  still  it  is  astonishing  to* 
see  to  what  a  system  it  can  be  reduced, 
and  how  capable  it  is  of  simplification.  It 
is  wrought  into  almost  any  shape,  by  con- 
tingent circumstances,  but  is  always  form- 
ed of  the  same  principles.  It  sinks  to  the 
earth,  or  soars  into  the  subiimest  regions 
of  fancy,  while  the  truth  remains  "  self-evi- 
dent, that  all  men  are  born  equal."  Sub- 
ject then,  as  we  are  to  chance,  (if  I  may  so 
speak)  it  will  not  be  remarkable  if  we  find 
ourselves  often  thrown  into  singular  situa- 
tions, more  or  less  exposed — and  coming 
in  contact,  as  we  continually  are,  with  all 
kmds  of  tfispositions,  bow  can  we  expect 
to  avoid  censure  ?  We  can  do  nothing  but 
what  is  of  importance  to  our  fellow-beings, 
and  yet  we  find  it  impossible  to  please  them 
all;  demonstrating  at  one  view  the  difficul- 
ty of  maintaining  the  path  of  rectitude. — 
As  a  moral  being,  we  are  to  be  circum- 
spect in  our  behaviour ;  as  a  religious  be- 
ing, we  are  to  reverence  our  Creator ;  but 
both  are  admirably  comprised  in  "  doing 
unto  others  as  we  would  be  done  by ;" — 
this,  then,  is  the  ground-work  of  all  our  ac- 
tions, and,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  is 
the  simplification  of  the  whole  moral  law, 
the  length  of  which  has  became  proverbial. 
Connected  as  we  are,  with  every  thing  that 
is  frail,  we  no  doubt  allow  ourselves  more 
latitude  than  is  consonant  with  this  pre- 
cept, perhaps  something  more  than  self- 
interest  would  sanction,  nevertheless  its 
adoption  is  the  first  step  towards  a  right 
course. 

This  is  the  point  at  which  we  have  been 
driving;  for  self-interest  is  the  most  pow- 
erful and  most  dangerous  enemy  with 
which  we  have  to  contend.  I  saw  this 
handsomely  illustrated  the  other  day,  by 
an  instance  of  disinterested  generosity,  in 
an  elderly  man,  who  was  passing  the  en- 


closure of  a  neat  looking  mansion ;  he  was 
immediately  before  me  and  I  overheard  his 
conversation  to  a  lad,  apparently  his  son, 
about  18  years  of  age.  But  before  I  pro* 
ceed,  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  his  ap- 
pearance was  that  of  a  true  gentleman,  and 
I  am  certain  that  his  actions  accorded  with 
his  looks;  especially  I  could  not  help  but 
admire  the  opportunity  he  took  of  iustilling 
good  principles  into  the  bosom  of  his  ward. 
I  thought  immediately  he  was  a  good  man. 
The  circumstance  may  appear  a  trifling 
one,  but  it  is  sufficiently  striking  for  my 
purpose.  A  part  of  the  enclosure  I  have 
mentioned,  by  some  accident  or  other,  was 
broken  down.  The  house  appeared  to  be 
vacant,  the  inhabitants  probably  were  on  a 
visit  to  the  city,  distant  about  four  miles. 
The  cattle  bad  free  passage  in  and  out  of 
the  garden  5  and  I  really  felt  for  the  beau- 
tiful shrubbery  that  was  falling  under  their 
voracious  appetite :  the  pigs  had  com- 
menced their  work  in  the  walks,  and,  in 
fact,  it  was  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  inhabitants  would  pay  dear  for  their 
visit,  as  they  appeared  to  have  every  thing 
in  order.  Just  then  I  heard  the  gentleman 
address  his  son,  "  Come  Robert,  let  us  put 
up  the  fence,  for  I  should  not  like  to  have 
so  many  people  pass  my  garden,  if  it  were 
in  a  similar  situation,  without  endeavour- 
ing to  avert  the  ruin  that  threatens  this ; '  it 
is  not  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by.'  "— 
They  accordingly  set  about  driving  out  the 
destroyers,  and  put  up  the  fence.  I  also 
heard  a  couple  of  rough  looking  fellows, 
who  were  walking  behind  me,  chuckling  at 
the  idea  of  having  a  pick  at  the  fruit,  as  the 
"  fence  was  down."  I  observed  that  they 
passed  by,  rather  chop-fallen . 

Thus,  by  precept  and  by  example,  did 
this  good  man  give  to  the  world  a  lesson 
of  true  morality,  the  effects  of  which  were 
astonishingly  visible.  In  the  first  place, 
he  saves  the  premises  from  impending  mis- 
chief; in  the  next  place,  he  brought  home 
to  the  minds  of  some  thoughtless  men,  the 
folly,  not  to  say  the  enormity,  of  the  con- 
duct they  had  in  contemplation ;  for  I  can- 
not but  think  that  it  was  thoughtlessness 
more  than  vicious  desires ;  and  thirdly,  in 
the  bosom  of  his  youthful  companion,  he 
was  laying  the  ground-work  of  a  man  of 
honour  and  of  integrity  in  so  pleasing  a 
manner,  that  it  could  hardly  fail  of  being 
efficient.  And  all  this  was  done  without 
even  the  probability  of  receiving  the  thanks 

of  the  owner. 

RALPH. 
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ANECDOTE  OF  A  NUN. 
At  the  time  the  English  army  was  in 
Portugal,  under  lord  Townsend  and  count 
de  Lippe,  the  following  adventure  happen- 
ed to  an  ensign  in  a  regiment  there  :— 

One  morning  as  be  was  at  breakfast,  a 
friar,  much  of  the  same  liberal  mm  of  mind 
in  regard  of  gallantry,  with  Dryden's  fa- 
ther Dominic,  waited  on  him,  and  after  the 
usual  jargon  of  poverty  and  penance,  told 
him  that  he  had  a  letter  for  him  from  one 
of  the  sisterhood  of  his  convent,  which  he 
brought  out  of  pure  charity,  supposing  it 
contained  some  wholesome  admonitions 
tending  to  reform  him.  The  young  gen- 
tleman then  opened  the  letter  with  great 
eagerness,  and  to  his  utmost  surprise,  found 
ft  written  in  English,  and  from  a  lady,  beg- 
ging in  the  most  earnest  terms,  that  he 
woald  contrive  to  deliver  her  from  the  mi- 
series of  her  confinement.  The  officer, 
thinking  his  fair  incognita  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  her  messenger  before  she 
would  hare  trusted  him,  asked  the  friar  if 
he  could  see  the  lady.  Not  unless  you  put 
oil  the  habit  of  our  order,  replied  the  priest, 
which  I  have  prepared  for  you. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  the  gallant  Eng- 
lishman complied,  for  in  about  half  an  hour 
be  was  introduced  to  a  lovely  young  crea- 
ture, who,  with  tears  and  blushes,  hoped 
he  would  forgive  the  method  she  took  to 
obtain  his  protection;  that  she  was  an 
English  woman,  and  second  daughter  to  a 
Soman  Catholic  merchant,  of  immense  for- 
tune, who  took  her,  as  it  were,  on  a  visit  of 
pleasure  to  Lisbon^  and  then  buried  her  in 
a  monastery,  in  order  to  gratify  his  ambi- 
tion in  the  matching  of  h«r  elder  sister. 

The  friar  is  an  Irishman,  and  knows  my 
family ;  he  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  assist 
my  escape,  as,  if  it  be  effected,  I  can  amply 
reward  bim.  A  council  of  war  was  now 
called,  on  the  means  of  getting  out  of  the 
convent;  when  it  was  agreed  that  the  friar 
should  let  them  out  at  midnight,  and  in  or- 
der to  prevent  inquiry  or  pursuit,  report 
that  she  drowned  herself,  a  death  which 
foreigners  think  happens  every  day  in  Eng- 
land to  young  women  disappointed  in  love, 
or  woorided  deeply  by  other  strong  pas- 
sions—The plot  succeeded,  and  the  officer 
was  married  next  morning  to  the  fair  apos- 
tate to  perpetual  virginity. 

However,  it  was  thought  most  advisable, 
while  the  troops  continued  in  Portugal,  for 
die  lady  to  appear  in  men's  apparel.  Up- 
on her  returning  to  England,  she  found  her 


elder  sister  dead,  and  her  father  in  deep 
despair,  for  being  as  he  supposed,  the  cause 
of  his  second  daughter's  making  way  with 
herself.  She  waited  upon  him  with  her 
husband,  and  a  new  relation  he  had  never 
seen.  The  old  man  fainted  within  his 
daughter's  arms ;  and  this  meeting  termi- 
nated in  the  reconciliation  and  happiness  of 
all  parties. 


In  the  present  day,  when  old  bachelors 
have  become  so  serious  an  evil,  as  to  need 
legislative  interference,  we  think  that  the 
following  expedient,  adopted  by  a  lady  in 
Connecticut,  of  rather  a  desperate  age, 
will  afford  an  excellent  hint  to  some  of  our 
statesmen  towards  providing  an  effectual 
remedy.  The  circumstances  are  these : — 
A  lady  became  extravagantly  fond  of  a 
young  lawyer  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
treated  her  partiality  with  great  levity. 
Finding  her  suit  rather  hopeless,  and  being 
fully  determined  to  enter  the  estate  of  ma- 
trimony at  some  rate  or  other,  she  adopted 
the  following  plan:— All  at  once  she  was 
taken  violently  ill,  and  her  malady  seemed 
to  threaten  death ;  at  this  crisis  she  sent 
for  the  young  lawyer  to  draw  her  will,  and 
to  his  utter  astonishment,  she  disposed  of 
an  enormous  estate,  in  legacies^juid  in  en- 
dowing public  institutions.  She  shortly 
after,  however,  recovered  to  enjoy  her  own 
wealth,  and  the  young  lawyer  began  to  feel 
something  like  love  for  her;  his  addresses 
became  constant,  and  his  attentions  mark- 
ed ;  in  fact,  in  a  short  time  they  were  mar- 
ried— but  alas !  he  had  to  take  the  will  for 
the  deed. 

An  Irishman  whose  name  waa  Lavery, 
a  dragoon  in  the  17th  regiment,  and  serv- 
ing under  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  America, 
was  sent  by  bis  Lordship  with  a  letter  to 
an  officer,  quartered  at  a  distant  post,  who 
had  not  the  key  of  the  cypher.  On  account 
of  the  great  importance  of  the  letter,  the 
dragoon  was  directed  to  destroy  it  in  case 
of  being  attacked  by  the  enemy,  and  to 
facilitate  the  destruction  of  it,  the  commu- 
nication was  written  upon  fine  silver  paper, 
and  rolled  up  into  a  very  small  compass. 
In  his  way  the  soldier  was  unexpectedly 
fired  upon  from  an  ambuscade,  and  fell 
from  his  horse  mortally  wounded.  The 
men  who  had  fired  at  him  immediately 
rushed  forward,  upon  which  the  poor  fel- 
low, fearful  that  they  would  discover  his 
intention  if  he  attempted  to  put  the  letter 


into  his  mouth,  thrust  it  into  his  wound, 
knowing  that*  tire  blood  would  make  it  il- 
legible. 

When  Pope  was  one  evening  at  Button's 
coffee-house,  with  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  &c. 
poring  over  a  manuscript  of  the  Greek 
Aristophanes,  they  found  one  sentence 
which  they  could  not  comprehend.  As 
they  talked  pretty  loud,  a  young  officer 
who  stood  by  the  fire,  heard  their  confe- 
rence, and  begged  permission  to  look  at  the 
passage.  "  Oh,"  says  Pope,  sarcastically! 
"  by  all  means,  pray  let  the  young  gentle- 
man look  at  it."  Upon  which  the  officer 
took  up  the  book,  and,  considering  awhile, 
said  there  wanted  only  a  note  of  interroga- 
tion to  make  the  whole  intelligible.  "  And 
pray,  master,"  says  Pope,  piqued,  perhaps, 
at  being  out-done  by  a  red  coat,  "  what  is 
a  note  of  interrogation  ?"  "  A  note  of  in- 
terrogation," replied  the  youth,  with  a  look 
of  the  utmost  contempt,  "  is  a  little  crook- 
ed thing  that  asks  questions  /" 

Canine  Sagacity, — In  October,  1600,  a 
young  man  going  into  a  place  of  public  en- 
tertainment, at  Paris,  was  told  that  his  dog 
would  not  be  permitted  to  enter,  and  he 
was  accordingly  left  at  the  door  wtth  the 
guard.  The  young  man  had  scarcely  en- 
tared  the  lobby  when  his  watch  was  stolen  ; 
he  returned  to  the  guard,  and  prayed  that 
his  dog  might  be  permitted,  as  through  his 
means  he  might  discover  the  thief.  The 
dog  was  suffered  to  accompany  bis  master, 
who  intimated  to  the  animal  that  he  had 
lost  something.  The  dog  set  out  imme- 
diately in  quest  of  the  strayed  article,  and 
fastened  on  the  thief,  whose  guilt  on  search- 
ing him,  was  apparent!  The  fellow  had 
no  less  than  six  watches  in  his  pocket. 
Which  being  laid  before  the  dog,  he  distin- 
guished his  master's,  took  it  up  by  the 
string,  and  bore  it  in  safety  to  him. 

A  gentleman  calling  upon  a  friend  in  the 
city,  who  was  attended  by  a  physician  from 
the  west  end  of  the  town,  inquired  of  the 
Doctor,  on  one  of  his  visits,  if  he  did  not 
find  it  inconvenient  to  attend  his  friend 
from  such  a  distance  ? — "  Not  at  all,  Sir," 
replied  the  Doctor,  "  for  having  another 
patient  in  the  adjoining  street,  I  can  Ml 
two  birds  with  one  stone."  "  Can  you 
so  ?"  replied  the  sick  man,  « then  you 
are  too  good  a  shot  for  me;"  and  dismissed 
bim. 
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POETRY. 


FOR  TBS  LADIES'  L1TBRAKY  CABINET. 

TO  MARY, 

On  teeing  her  Weep. 

Say,  why  that  pensive  Downcast  air, 

In  one  so  young  as  thee? 
Thou  canst  not  feel  the  weight  of  care 

That  sorely  presses  me. 

Then  pray  thee,  smile,  for  in  thy  face. 

I  deem  some  glimpses  dwell,  ' 

{Some  lines  that  1  alone  can  trace, 

Of  one  I  lov'd  too  well. 

I  lore  to  see  upon  thine  eye 

The  quivering  tear-drop  play, 
When  pleasure's  beaming  smile  is  nigh, 

To  chase  that  tear  away. 

That  smile  is  like  the  rainbow  hoes, 

That  paint  the  falling  shower ; 
The  tear,  the  soft  refreshing  dews 

That  bathe  the  opening  flower. 

But  weep  not,  Mar}',  life  is  fleet, 

And  grief  too  soon  may  shroud 
That  playful  smile  so  mild  and  sweet, 

Beneath  ber  sombre  cloud. 

Then,  while  the  glowing  morn  is  gay, 

Indulge  no  thought  of  sorrow, 
For  though  the  storm  may  frown  to-day, 

The  sun  will  shfaie  to-morrow. 

CAROLINE  MATILDA. 


FOR  TBS  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

TO  CAROLINE  MATILDA. 

Matilda,  words  are  oft  denied 
When  cyst  with  scary  are  gushing, 

And  fervent  feeling's  rapid  tide, 
O'er  the  warm  heart  is  rushing. 

How  often  has  my  faltering  tongue, 

In  vain  essayed  to  bless  thee, 
When  words  have  fail'd,  thy  hand  I've  wrung, 

Yet  wards  would  but  distress  thee. 

This  pallid  cheek  e'er  now  had  laid 

Within  the  earth's  cold  bosom, 
Had  not  thy  generous  timely  aid, 

Revived  hope's  withering  blossom. 

And  now,  though  hope  appears  so  vain, 

I  cafinot  let  it  perish, 
It  seems  that  Hume*  will  not  disdain 

Her  whom  thou  Jovest  to  cherish. 

HARRIET. 


FOil  THE  LADIES*  LITERARY  CABINET. 

A  DREAM. 

I  dream'd  a  form  serene  and  fair, 
With  jet  black  eyes  and  auburn  hair, 
A  cheek  whose  lustre  might  outvie, 
The  rose's  rich  and  radient  die. 

I  dreamM  a  smile  so  light  and  werat, 
Broke  o'er  the  features  of  tbe  focm, 
Like  the  soft  ray  of  lunar  light, 
That  quivers  on  the  stream  of  night. 


I  dream  WMgh  that  gently  stole, 
Went  warm  and  soothing  to  my  soul ; 
I  dream'd  all  this— the  vision  broke, 
And  straight  my  ravish-d  eyes  awoke. 

Sarah,  your  image  on  my  heart, 
Had  here  perform 'd  the  enchanter's  part, 
It  rose  in  grace  and  love  supreme, 
Embodied  in  a  midnight  dream. 

MARTIN. 
EUpridge,  near  Baltimore^  Jan.  1821. 

FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

EAST  GUILDFORD. 

Most  lightly  on  the  rising  tide 
See  the  loaded  vessel  glide  ; 
Most  rudely  on  a  saody  shore, 
Hear  the  waves  of  ocean  roar. 
Many  a  lovely  unseen  flower, 
Sweets  the  breeze  in  Indian  bower ; 
The  rocky  cliff— the  cedar  high— 
-    Tbe  eagle  floating  in  the  sky — 
The  forest  hill — the  woodland  dale— 
The  sea-bird  screams  a  mournful  wail— 
An  island  in  a  river  tide, 
Like  lover  torn  from  weeping  bride, 
Drips  its  rocky  tears  from  steep, 
In  tbe  froihy  current  deep. 
When  the  village  bell  is  tolling — 
When  the  sea-wave  is  a  rolling— 
When  the  fading  sun  is  seen, 
Empurpling  the  wave  of  green— 
Go  view  tbe  lowland  spot  I've  seen, 
Tie  Eastern  Guildford's  cottage  scene. 

L.  OF  CoRjrECTICUT. 
FOR  TBS  LADIES1  LITERARY  CAMS*. 


WRITTEN  ON  LEAVING  . 


The  sails  were  spread— ihe  dark  1»loe  waves 

Foam'd  while  beneath  our  oar, 
When  by  the  light  the  pale  moon  gave, 

i  view  d  my  native  shore. 

And  when  its  cliffs  and  mountains  high, 

Had  faded  from  my  sight, 
Portray'd  by  fancy  to  mine  eye* 

They  still  appearM  as  bright 

As  when  in  youthful  strength  elate, 

I  tree'd  their  deep  defiles; 
Then  fortune  smiled,  a  sterner  fate 

Thy  manhood's  hour  beguiles. 

I  started !  the  delusive  dream, 

A  moment  seen,  was  fled  : 
And  o'er  tbe  sea  the  moons"  last  beam 

Its  parting  radiance  shed. 

With  orient  gold  the  east  was  dyed, 
Presaging;  mom  at  hand, 
•  Farewell,  my  kindred,  •friend,  I  cried, 
Farewell  my  native  load ! 

HENRY  WILLIAM. 


for  the  ladies'  literary  cabinet. 
LIFE. 


Life  is  a  cup,  and  some  who  quaff 
Its  sweet  contents,  would  quaff  it  ever; 

And  wish  the  while  they  drink  and  laugh, 
That  cup  should  be  exhausted  never. 


And  some  that  were  so  quick  to  sip, 
Have  found  its  lees  so  very  bitter, 

They've  dash'd  the  beverage  from  their  lips, 
And  deemed  the  draught  for  devils  fitter. 

For  me,  my  part  I  well  can  drink, 

Nor  am  1  fain  or  loth  to  sip  it; 
For  plague  upon  me,  if  I  think 

There's  either  pain  or  pleasure  in  it. 

RUDOLPH. 


FOR  TBE  LADIES*  LITERARY  CABINET. 

LINES 
On  the  Death  of  Cadet  Pinkney  Davidson- 
Dear  youth,  now  by  the  heavenly  throne 
Thy  virtues  live,  though  life  has  flown ; 
The  tears  now  shed  bestow  their  zest, 
When  we  reflect  that  thou  art  blest : 
Though  damp  me  grave  where  thou  art  laid, 
The  germs  that  sprout  there  ne'er  shall  fade ; 
Though  friends  may  weep,  though  friends  may  dole. 
Yet  ah !  a  breeze  high  wafts  the  soul. 

This  world's  e  varied  scene  of  wo, 

Delusive  joys  but  falsely  flow  ; 

We  cull  and  nurse  a  blooming  flower, 

But  ah !  it  dies  within  an  hour; 

Yet  friendship  lives — lives  not  in  vain, 

The  sun  will  sink,  but  beams  again ; 

Then  mortals  hush—nor  vainly  dole, 

For  know  a  breeze  high  wafts  the  soul  !- 

Then  rest  thee  is  that  heaven  of  )>liss» 

And  breathe  that  air  more  pure  than  this*; 

We,  YtkeElisha,  look  on  high, 

When  Elijah  mounted  to  tbe  sky  ; 

We'll  meet  again  in  Paradise, 

And  smile  upon  this  world  of  vice  ; 

Though  friends  may  weep,  though  friends  may  dole 

Yet/  yet  a  breeze  high  wafts  the  soul! 

EUSTICE.  . 

TO  THE  RAINBOW. 

BX  T.  CAXf  BILL. 

Triumphal  arch,  that  fuTst  the  sky 

When  storms  prepare  to  part, 
I  .ask  not  proud  philosophy 

To  teach  me  what  thou  art. 

Still  seem  as  to  my  childhood's  sight 

A  midway  station  given, 
For  happy  spirits  to  alight 

Betwuet  the  earth  and  heaven. 

Can  all  that  optics  teach,  unfold 

Thy  form  to  please  me  so, 
As  when  I  dreamt  of  gems  and  gold 

Hid  in  thy  radient  bow  ? 

When  Science  from  Creation's  face, 

Enchantment's  veil  withdraws. 
What  lovely  visions  yield  their  plaee 

To  cold  material  laws. 

And  yet,  fair  bow,  no  fabling  dreams, 
But  words  of  the  Most  High, 

Have  told  why  first  thy  robe  of  beams- 
Was  woven  in  the  sky. 

When  o'er  the  green  undeluged  earth} 
Heaven's  covenant  thou  didst  shine, 

How  came  the  world's  gray  fathers  forth, 
To  watoh  thy  sacred  sign. 
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And  when  its  yellow  lustre  smiled, 

O'er-  mountains  yet  untrod, 
Each  mother  held  aloft  her  child, 

To  bless  the  bow  of  God. 

Methinks,  thy  jubilee  to  keep, 
The  first  made  anthem  rang, 

On  earth  deliver'd  from  the  deep, 
Aid  the  first  poet  sang. 

Nor  ever  shall  the  Muse's  eye 
Unraptured  greet  thy  beam : 

Theme  of  primeval  prophecy, 
Be  still  the  poet's  theme. 

The  earth  to  thee  its  incense  yields, 
The  lark  thy  welcome  sings, 

When  glittering  in  the  freshened  fields 
The  snowy  mushroom  springs. 

How  glorious  is  thy  girdle  cast 
O'er  mountain,  tower,  and  town, 

Or  mirror'd  in  the  ocean  vast, 
A  thousand  fathoms  down. 

As  fresh  in  yon  horizon  dark, 
As  young  thy  beauties  seem, 

As  when  the  eagle  from  the  ark 
First  sported  in  thy  beam. 

For  faithful  to  its  sacred  page, 
Heaven  still  rebuilds  thy  span, 

Nor  lets  the  type  grow  pale  with  age, 
That  first  spoke  peace  to  man. 


TOE  TBS  LADIES'  LlTKRAftT  CABIKZT. 

LINES 
0«<b  Death  of  Mrs.  Maria  Whealen. 

How  flatt'ring  are  the  scenes  of  earthly  bliss! 

How  gay  the  visions  which  attract  our  sight ! 
l*he  world  can  give  no  solid  happiness, 

For  death  comes  forth,  and  glories  in  his  might. 

The  aged  sire,  whose  head  is  silver'd  o'er— 
The  youth,  whose  cheek  is  flush 'd  with  roseate  health, 

Must  feel  alike  his  cruel,  chilling  power, 
Resign  their  fondest  hopes,  their  life  and  breath. 

How  soon  is  hope  cut  off!— 'tis  like  a  dream ! 

Or  like  a  pleasant  summer  evening  gone ! 
The  sight  was  fair,  and  charming  was  the  scene ! 

But  dark'ning  shades  brought  on  a  solemn  gloom! 

From  Heaven's  high  throne  the  awful  mandate  came; 

Death  trhnm'd  his  bow,  and  aim'd  his  fatal  dart ', 
Affection  could  not  save,  nor  love  detain, 

Not  ward  the  arrow  from  Marias  heart. 

Her  walk  through  life  was  snark'd  by  every  grace. 
Her  soul  sincere,  her  friendship  void  of  guile: 

Long  shall  remembrance  aH  her  virtues  trace, 
And  fancy  picture  her  benignant  smile. 

Her  spirit  fled !  borne  up  on  seraph's  wings, 
Angels  receive  her  to  their  blest  abode ! 

Place  in  her  bands  a  harp  of  thousand  strings, 
To  sound  the  glories  of  her  Saviour  God. 


Around  her  grave  we'll  tread  wtjh  cautious  step, 
And  weep  when  we  reflect  bow  short  her  time; 

Still  cherish  in  our  hearts  the  Joyful  hope, 
That  she  in  heaven  a  brilliant  star  doth  shine ! 

ALEXINA. 
Socket?  s  Harbour,  March  214.  1691. 


FOB  TBS  LADIES    L1TSHA&T  CABltfET. 

TO  MY  FRIEND  S.  WOODWORTH,  ESQ. 

Composed,  on  the  Author's  leaving  New-York,  in  a 
Stage-  Coach  between  thai  place  and  Newark,  March 
My  1821. 

Dear  Woodworth,  thou  friend  of  my  feelings,  fare- 
well! 

Farewell,  thou  most  worthy— thou  kindest  of  men ' 
From  thy  heaven  of  peace,  where  thy  little  ones  dwell, 

I  go  to  the  Blue  hills  of  Jersey  agen. 

Yet  oft,  when  alone,  and  my  fancy  beguiles, 
In  a  sweet  retrospection  of  pleasure,  I'll  see 

Thy  little  ones  hanging  around  thee  in  smiles, 
And  thy  wife's  tender  eye  beaming  fondly  on  thee. 

On  tie  brow  of  the  mountain,  at  dawning  of  morn, 
As  f  wander  oppress'd,  and  dejected  with  care, 

Like  an  exile  of  earth  and  of  heaven,  forlorn— 
I'll  think  of  thee,  WoodworuWIll  think  of  %p 
there! 

Beneath  the  rude  cliff,  at  the  mid  hour  of  day, 
When  1  seek  a  retreat  from  the  sun's  torrid  glare, 

And  muse  on  the  years  that  have  flitted  away, 
I'll  think  of  thee,  Woodworth— I'll  think  of  thee 
there! 

Or  when  by  the  mountain  lake,  pausing  at  eve, 
In  a  rock-girted  cave,  from  the  night's  chilly  air, 

O'er  my  heart's  desolation  I  silently  grieve, 
I'U  think  of  thee,  Woodworm !— I'll  think  of  thee 
there! 

And  at  last  when  life's  race  of  affliction  is  run, 
And  to  earth  my  warm  tenement  moulders  egefi» 

And  say  spirit,  with  life  and  Hs  toils  shall  have  done, 
If  remembrance  is  mine— I  will  think  of  thee  then. 
"  THE  GRAME" 


sited  in  this  office  (he  title  of  a  book,  the  right  where- 
of be  claims  as  proprietor,  in  the  words  following,  to 
tf-wit: 

"  Riley's  Vocal  Melodies,  first  volume.  Being  a 
Collection  of  American,  English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
Welch,  French,  German,  Italian,  Swiss,  TyroJese, 
Danish,  Swedish,  Turkish,  Hebrew,  and  Chinese 
Airs,  adapted  to  American  Words,  and  arranged  for 
the  Piano  Forte.  The  Poetry  by  Samuel  Woodwork, 
and  other  Native  Bards." 

In  conformity  to  tbc  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  encouragement 
of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts, 
and  books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  co- 
pies, during  the  time  therein  mentioned;"  and,  also. 
to  an  act,  entitled  "  An  act  supplementary  to  an  act. 
entitled  an  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by 
securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  book*,  to  the 
authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  the 
times  therein  mentioned,  and  extending  the  benefit* 
thereof  to  the  arts  of  designing,  engraving,  aadetch- 
ing  historical  and  other  prints." 

GILBERT  LIVINGSTON  THOMPSON 
Clerk  of  the  Southern  District  of  Ate*.  York 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY,  APRIL  7, 1821. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ralph  requests  an  interview  with  A.  B.  He  will 
be  at  the  Cabinet  office,  at  4  o'clock,  on,  Tuesday 
afternoon. 

A  large  Whale  was  struck  off  Sandy  Hook,  on 
Tuesday  last,  and  brought  into  this  port,  by  a  Fishing 
Smack  belonging  to  New-London,  and  commanded 
by  Capt.  Potter.  It  is  reported  to  be  much  larger 
than  the  one  exhibited  last 


Great  Printing  Establishment  destroyed  — Tbe  ex- 
tensive printing  establishment  of  Mr.  Fisher,  in  Li- 
verpool, was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  8tk  of  Februa- 
ry. Among  the  articles  destroyed,  were  12  printing 
presses,  10  copperplate,  do.  400  original  drawings, 
700  reams  of  paper,  10,000  pages  of  stereotype, 
15,000  weight  of  types,  two  patent  hydraulic  presses, 
and  above  3,000,000  of  folio,  quarto,  and  octavo  num- 
bers. The  fire  was  occasioned  by  the  entrance  of  a 
rocket  into  one  of  the  windows. 

Southern  District  of  JVWe-  York,  tf . 

BE  IT  REMEMBERED,  That  on  the  twenty; 
(l.s.)  fifth  day  of  January,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of 

the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, Edward  Riley,  of  the  said  district,  hath  depo- 


MARRIED, 

On  Sunday  evening,  by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  StUwefi, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Sutton,  to  Miss  Eliza  Jacobs. 

On  Monday,  by  the  same,  Mr.  Dennis  Chapotan, 
preacher,  of  Newark,  to  Miss  Ann  Wright  Anderson, 
of  this  city. 

In  Trenton,  N.  J.  on  the  ISth  March,  Mr.  Sikes- 
teTOis,  to  Miss  Mary  Burden-  On  the  20th  Marts, 
Mr.  James  Schooley,  jun.  to  Miss  Mary  Scott. 

At  Nottingham,  Mr.  tyhnum  jjfcm,  of  Fairfield, 
Conn,  to  Miss  Eleanor,  dangipar<of  George  Ander- 
son, Esq. 

At  Sackett's  Harbour,  N.  Y.  on  we  tin  of  March, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Snowonu,  Doctor  Bourne!  R.ldttk- 
John,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  to  Miss  Elisabeth  M.  Har- 
rison, daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Harrison,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Mr.  John  Harrison,  late  of  this  city. 


DIED, 

On  Sunday  evening,  25th  uh.  at  her  house  in  Dej- 
street,  Mary  Elisabeth  Robert,  in  the  68th  year  of 
her  age j  regretted  by  a  large  circle  of  respectable 
friends,  and  more  deeply  lamented  by  her  relatives, 
and  those  who  knew  her  best. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  of  a  lingering  illness,  Mr 
Bernard  Vallely,  a  native  of  the  county  of  Armagh, 
Ireland,  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age. 

At  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland,  on  the  18th  of  Sept.  last, 
m  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  Mr.  James  Ogilvie,  the 
Orator ;  whither  he  went  to  take  the  title  and  pos- 
session of  the  estate  of  Lord  Flakier,  to  which  he  had 
recently  become  the  lawful  heir. 

In  Durham,  Me.  Mary  GatcheJI,  aged  97.  Her 
descendants  are  607,  vie.  12  children,  151  grand  chil- 
dren, 400  great  grand  children,  and  44  great  great 
grand  children. 

In  Prussia,  M.  Fabricius,  Manager  of  the  Magde- 
burg theatre.  During  a  representation,  he  undertook 
to  discbarge  a  pistol  in  one  of  the  parts.  This  he 
loaded  with  ball,  and  at  the  time  required,  shot  him- 
self through  the  heart,  and  fell  on  thef  stage. 
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[P*o.  23. 


WIELAND; 

OR  THE  TRANSFORMATION 

An  American  Tale.  r 

»T  CHARLES  BROCXDR*  BROWN. 

(Continued  from  pagt  171.) 

..  CHAPTER  XX. 

Will  you  wonder  that  I  read  no  farther  ?  Will  you 
not  rather  be  astonished  that  I  read  thus  far  ?  What 
power  supported  me  through  such  a  task,  I  know  not 
Perhaps  the  doubt  from  which  I  could  net  disengage 
my  mind,  that  the  scene  here  depicted  ww  a  dream, 
contributed  to  my  perseverance.  In  vain*ih*e  solemn 
introduction  of  my  uncle,  his  appeals  trnty  fortitude, 
and  allusions  to  something  monstrous  in  the  events  be 
was  about  to  disclose ;  in  vain  the  distressful  perplex- 
ity, the  mysterious  silence  and*  ambiguous  answers  of 
my  attendants,  especially  when  the  condition  of  my 
brother  was  the  theme  of  my  inauu*s*>  were*  remem- 
bered. I  recalled  toe  intern**  with  Wieland  in  my 
chamber,  his  preternatural  tranquillity  succeeded  by 
bursts  of  passion  and  menacing-  actions.  All  these 
Coincided  with  the  tenor  of  this  paper. 

Catherine  and  her  children,  and  Louisa,  were  dead. 
The  act  that  destroyed  them  was,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, inhuman.  It  was  worthy  of  savages  utuned  to 
murder,  and  exulting  in  agouiam         • 

Who  was  the  performer  of  the  deed  ?  Wieland  !— 
Mybrofterf  The  adJOttnd  aad.u*  wtaer  +lm  : 
man  of  gentle  virtues  and  fcntincible  benignity !  pla- 
cable and  mild— an  idolater  of  peace !  Surely,  said 
I,  it  is  a  dream.  For  many  days  have  1  been  vexed 
with  phrensy.  Its  dominion  is  still  felt;  but  new 
lbrros  are  called  up  to  diversify  and  augment  my  tar- 
ments. 

The  paper  dropped  from  my  hand,  and  my  eyes 
followed  it.  I  shrunk  back,  as  if  to  avoid  some  pe- 
trifying influence  that  approached  me.  My  toosrue 
was  mute ;  ail  the  functions  of  nature  were  at  a  stoatl, 
and  I  sunk  upon  the  floor  lifeless. 

The  noise  of  my  fall,  as  I  afterwards  beard,  alarav 
ed  my  uncle,  who  was  in  a  lower  apartment,  an<t 
whose  apprehensions  had  detained  him.  He  hasten- 
ed to  my  chamber,  and  administered  the  assistance 
frhich  my  condition  required.  When  I  opened  my 
eye*  I  bebek]  him  before  me.  His  skill  as  a  masoaer 
as  well  as  a  physician,  was  exerted  to  obviate  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  this  disclosure ;  but  be  had  wrongly 
estimated  the  strength  of  my  body,  or  of  my  mind. — 
This  new  shock  brought  me  ouce  more  to  the  brink  of 
the  grave,  and  my  malady  was  much  more  difficult  to 
subdue  than  at  first. 

I  wiH  uot  dwell  upon  the  long  train  of  dreary  sen- 
sations, and  the  hideous  confusion  of  my  understand- 
ing. Time  slowly  restored  its  customary  firmness  to 
my  frame,  and  order  to  my  thoughts.  The  images 
impressed  upon  my  mind  by  this  fatal  paper,  were 
somewhat  effaced  by  my  malady  They  were  ob- 
scure and  disjoiuted  like  the  parts  of  a  dream*  I  was 
desirous  of  freeing  my  imagination  from  this  chaos. 
For  this  end  I  questioned  my  uncle,  who  was  my  con- 
stant companion.  He  was  intimidated  by  the  issue 
of  his  first  experiment,  and  took  pains  to  elude  ordis- 
cjun>-e  my  inquiry.    My  impetuosity  some  times 


compelled  him  to  have  resort  to  misrepresentations 
and  untruths. 

Time  effected  that  end,  perhaps,  in  a  more  benefi- 
cial manner.  In  the  course  of  my  meditations,  the 
recollections  of  the  past  gradually  became  more  dis- 
tinct. I  revolved  them,  however,  in  silence,  and  be- 
ing no  longer  accompanied  with  surprise,  they  did  not 
exercise  a  death-dealing  power.  I  bad  discontinued 
the  perusal  of  the  paper  in  the  midst  of  the  narrative ; 
but  what  I  read,  combined  with  information  elsewhere 
obtained,  threw,  perhaps,  a  sufficient  light  upon  these 
detestable  transactions ;  yet  my  curiosity  was  not  in- 
active.   I  desired  to  peruse  the  remainder. 

My  eagerness  to  know  the  particulars  of  this  tale 
'  was  mingled  and  abated  by  my  antipathy  to  the  scene 
which  would  be  disclosed.  Hence  1  employed  no 
means  to  effect  my  purpose.  I  desired  knowledge, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  shrunk  back  from  receiving 
the  boon. 

One  morning,  being  left  alone,  I  aaae  from  my  bed, 
and  went  to  a  drawer  where  my  finer  clothing  used 
to  be  kept^  I  opened  it,  and  this  fatal  paper  saluted 
my  sight  I  snatched  it  involuntarily,  and  withdrew 
to  a  chair.  I  debated,  for  a  few  minutes,  whether  I 
should  open  apd  read.  Now  that  ajar  fortitude  was 
put  to  trial,  it  failed.  I  felt  myself  incapable  of  de- 
titwateiy  .surveying  a  scene  of  so  much  horror.  I 
was  prompted  to  return  it  to  its  place,  but  this  resolu- 
tion gateway,  and  I  determined  to  peruse  some  part 
ef  *.  4rterned  over  the  leaves  till  I  came  near  the 
eanenuie*.  The  narrativavof  the  criminal  was  finish- 
ed. The  verdict  of  guilty  reluctantly  pronounced  by 
'me  jury,  wad*  Me  accusea  intfcftqgarfti  why  sentence 
of  death  should  not  pass.  The  answer  was  brietV  ■*- 
lemn,  and  empaatscal 

"  No.  1  have  nothing  to  say.  My  tale  has  been 
told.  My  motives  have  been  truly  stated.  If  my 
judges  are  unable  to  discern  the  purity  of  my  inten- 
tions, or  to  credit  the  statement  of  them,  which  I  have 
just  made ;  if  they  see  not  that  my  dee<.\  was  enjoined 
by  heaven ;  that  obedience  was  the  teat  of  perfect  vir- 
tue, and  the  extlnetionof  setilshnes  and  error,  they 
must  pronounce  me  a  murderer. 

"  They  refuse  to  credit  my  tale ;  they  impute  my 
acts  to  the  influence  of  daemons;  they  recount  me  an 
example  of  die  highest  wickedness  of  which  human 
nature  is  capable;  they  doom  me  4o  death  and  infa- 
nt) .  Have  I  power  to  escape  this  evil  ?  If  I  have, 
be  sure  I  will  exert  it.  I  will  not  accept  evil  at  their 
hand,  when  Tarn  entitled  to  good;  I  will  suffer  only 
{  when  I  cannot  elude  suffering . 

"  You  say  that  I  am  guilty.  Impious  and  rash ! 
thai  to  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  your  Maker!  to  set 
up  your  bounded  views  and  ashing  reason,  as  the 
measure  of  truth! 

"  Thou,  Omnipotent  and  Holy !  Thau  knoiatet'that 
soy  actions  were  conformable  to  thy  wW.  1  brow  not 
what  is  crime ;  what  actions  are  evil  m  their  ultimate 
and  comprehensive  tendency,  or  what  are  good.  Thy 
knowledge,  as  thy  power,  is  unlimited.  I  have  taken 
thee  for  my  guide,  and  cannot  err.  To  (he  arms  of 
tay  protection,  I  entrust  my  safety.  In  the  awards  of 
thy  justice,  I  confide  for  my  peconipiaay. 

"  Come  death  when  it  will,  I  am  sai£  Let  ca- 
lumny and  abhorrence  pursue  me  among  men ;  I 
shall  not  be  defrauded  of  my  dues.  The  peace  of  vir- 
tue, and  the  glory  of  obedience*  will  be  my  portion 
hereafter." 


Here  ended  the  speaker.  1  withdrew  my  eye* 
from  the  page;  but  before  I  had  tiiua  to  reflect  on 
what  I  had  read,  Mr.  Cambridge  entered  the  room. 
He  quickly  perceived  newt  had  bees  etfployed,4uiU 
betrayed  some  solicitude  respecting  the  condition  of 
my  mind. 

His  fears,  however,  were  superfluous.  What  I  bad 
read,  threw  me  into  a  state  not  easily  described.  An- 
guish, and  fury,  however,  bad  no  part  in  it.  My  fa- 
culties were  chained  up  in  wonder  and  awe.  Just 
then,  I  was  unable  to  speak.  I  loosed  at  my  friend 
with  an  air  of  inquisitiveness,  and  pointed  at  the  roil. 
He  comprehended  my  inquiry,  and  answered  me  with 
looks  of  gloomy  acquiescence.  After  some  time,  my 
thoughts  found  their  we/jo*  my  lips. 

Such  then  were  the  acts  of  my  brother.  Such  were 
his  words.  For  this  no  w#e  condemned  to  die :  To 
die  upon  the  gallows!  A  fate* cruel  and  unmerited ! 
And  is  it  so  ?  continued  I,  struggling  tor  utterance, 
which  this  new  idea  made  difficult ;  is  be~dead ! 

"  No.  He  is  alive.  There  could  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  cause  of  these  sssMgsm.  They  originated  hi 
suddea'inadness ;  bat  drat  madsmm  contitmes,  am|  he 
is  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment" 

"  Matfness,  say  you  ?  Are  yotf  suss)  ?  Were  not 
these  sights,  and  these  sounds,  really  scon  and  heard  ?' 
My  a#cie. was  surprised  at  my  qucption.  He  look- 
ed at  me-  with  apparent  inquietude.  "  Can  you 
doubt,"  said  he,  *  that  these  were  illusions  ?  Dues 
heaven,  tissnk  yaa>  interfere  for  such  ends  ?" 

"  0  no;  I  think  it  not  ataaven  aatmot  stimulate 
to  such  unheard-of  outrage.  The  agent  was  not  good, 
but  evil."  •  •      * 

u  Nay,  lay  dear  girl,"  said  my  friend,  «  lay  aside 
these  fancies.  Neither  angel  nor  devil  had  any  part 
in  this  affair." 

"  You  misunderstand  me,"  I  answered;  "  I  be- 
lieve the  agency  to  be  external  and  real,  but  not  su- 
pernatural." 

"  Indeed !"  said  he,  in  an  accent  of  surprise.— 
"  Whom  do  you  then  suppose  to  be  the  agent  ?" 

"  I  know  not.  AtfuHsriUeriag  conjecture.  lean- 
not  forget  Carwin.  I  cannot  banish  the  suspicion  that 
he  was  the  setter  of  these  snares.  But  how  can  we 
suppose  it  to  be  madness  ?  Did  insanity  ever  before 
assume  this  form  r" 

"  Frequently.  The  illusion ,  in  this  case,  was  more 
dreadful  in  its  consequences,  than  any  that  has  come 
to  my  knowledge ;  but,  I  repeat,  that  similar  illusions 
are  not  rare.  Did  you  never  hear  of  an  instance 
which  occurred  in  your  mother's  family  ?" 

"  No.  I  beseech  you  relate  it.  My  grandfather's ' 
death  I  have  understood  to  have  been  extraordinary, 
but  I  know  not  in  what  respect.  A  brother  to  whom 
he  was  much  attached,  died  in  his  youth,  and  this,  as 
I  have  heard,  influenced,  in  some  remarkable  way, 
the  fate  6f  my  grandfather;  but  I  am  unacquainted 
with  particulars." 

"  On  the  death  of  that  brother,"  resumed  my  friend, 
"  my  father  was  seized  with  dejection,  which  was 
found  to  flow  from  two  sources.  He  not  only  grieved 
for  the  loss  of  a  friend,  but  entertained  a  belief  that 
his  own  death  would  be  inevitably  consequent  on  that 
of  his  brother.  He  waited  from  day  to  day  in  expec- 
tation of  the  stroke  which  he  predicted  was  speedily 
to  fall  upon  him  Gradually,  however,  he  recovered 
his  cheerfulness  and  confidence.  He  married,  and 
performed  his  part  in  the  world  with  spirit  and  acti-  * 
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vity  At  the  end  of  twenty-one  years  it  happened 
that  be  spent  the  summer  with  his  family  at  a  house 
which  he  possessed  on  the  sea  coast ,  iu  Cornwall. — 
It  was  at  no  great  distance  from  a  cliff  which  over- 
hung the  ocean,  and  rose  into  the  air  to  a  great  height, 
the  summit  wasjevel  and  secure,  and  easily  ascended 
on  die  land  side  The  company  frequently  repaired 
huber  in  clear  weather,  invited  by  iu  pure  airs  and  ]!  disbelief.    I  could  not  deny  faith  to  the  evidence  of 


7 

solution,  and  iu  the  healthful  state  of  my  faculties,  w  as 
once  more  revived.  I  was  able  to  devote  my  thoughts 
to  my  brother's  state,  aod  the  causes  of  this  disaste- 

j  rous  proceed  ing. 

My  opinions  were  the  sport  of  eternal  change. — 

!  Sometimes  I  conceived  the  apparition  to  be  more 
than  human.    I  had  no  grounds  on  which  to  build  a 


extensive  prospects.  One  evening,  iu  June,  my  fa-  j 
ther,  with  bis  wife  and  some  friends,  chanced  to  be  j 
on  this  spot.  Every  one  was  happy,  and  my  father's ! 
imagination  seemed  particularly  alive  to  the  grandeur  . 
of  the  scenery.  | 

"  Suddenly,  however,  his  limbs  trembled  and  his 
features  betrayed  alarm.  He  threw  himself  into  the 
attitude  of  one  listening.  He  gazed  earnestly  in  a 
direction  in  which  nothing  was  visible  to  his  friends. 
'J'hts  lasted  for  a  minute  ;  then  turning  to  his  compa- 
nions, be  told  them  that  his  brother  had  just  delivered 
10  him  a  summons,  which  must  be  instantly  obeyed. 
He  then  took  a  hasty  and  solemn  leave  of  each  per- 
son, and,  before  their  surprise  would  allow  them  to 
understand  the  scene,  be  rushed  to  the  edge  of  the 
cliff,  threw  himself  headlong  and  was  seen  no  more. 

"  In  the  course  of  my  practiro  in  the  German  ar- 
my, many  cases,  equally  remarkable,  have  occurred. 
Unquestionable  the  illusions  were  maniacal,  though 
die  vulvar  thought  otherwise.  They  are  all  reduci- 
ble to  one  class,*  and  are  not  more  difficult  of  expli- 
cation and  cure,  than  most  affections  of  our  frame." 

This  opinion  my  uncle  endeavoured,  by  various 
means,  to  impress  upon  me.  I  listened  to  his  reason- 
ings and  illustrations  with  silent  respect.  My  asto- 
nishment was  great  on  finding  proofs  of  an  influence 
qf  which  I  had  supposed  there  were  no  examples ; 
but  I  was  far  from  accounting  for  appearances  in  my 
uncle's  manner.  Ideas  thronged  into  my  mind  which 
I  was  unable  to  disjoin  or  to  regulate.  I  reflected 
that  this  madness,  if  madness  it  were,  had  affected 
Pleyel  and  myself  as  well  as  Wieland.  Pleyel  had 
heard  a  mysterious  voice.  I  had  seen  and  heard. — 
A  form  bad  showed  itself  to  me  as  well  as  to  Wieland. 
The  disclosure  had  been  made  in  the  same  spot. — 
The  appearance  was  equally  complete  and  equally 
prodigious  in  both  instances.  Whatever  supposition 
I  should  adopt,  had  I  not  equal  reason  to  tremble  ? —  j 
What  was  my  security  against  influences  equally  ter- 
rific and  equally  irresistable  ? 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  describe  the  state  of 
mind  which  this  idea  produced.    I  wondered  at  the 


uc  passion  supplants  another.  Late  disasters  bad 
I  rent  my  heart,  and  now  that  the  wound  was  in  some 
I  degree  closed,  the  love  which  I  bad  cherished  for  this 
I  man  seemed  likewise  to  have  vanished. 
I  Hitherto,  indeed,  I  bad  had  no  cause  for  despair. 
j  I  was  innocent  of  that  offence  which  bad  estranged 
.  him  from  my  presence.  I  might  reasonably  expect 
1  that  my  innocence  wooldat  some  time  be  hresittably 
|  demonstrated,  and  bis  affection  for  me  be  revived 


my  religion ;  the  testimony  of  men  was  loud  and  una- 

nimous:  both  these  concurred  to  persuade  me  that  i:  wit^  his  esteem.    Now  my  aversion  to  he  thought  col- 

|  evil  spirits  existed,  and  that  their  energy  was  fre-  j'  pable  by  him  continued,  but  was  unattended  with  the 

1  qucntly  exerted  in  the  system  of  the  world.  |  same  impatience.    I  desired  the  removal  of  his  suspi- 

I     These  ideas  connected  themselves  with  the  image  ..  cions,  not  for  the  sake  of  regaining  his  love,  but  be- 

of  Carwin.    Where  is  the  proof,  said  I,  tbat  demons  •  •  cause  I  delighted  in  the  veneration  of  so  excellent  a 

I  may  not  be  subjected  to  tha  controul  of  men  ?    This  f  man,  and  because  he  himself  would  derive  pleasure 

truth  may  be  distorted  and  debased  in  the  minds  of  ||  from  conviction  of  my  integrity. 

the  ignorant.    The  dogmas  of  the  vulgar,  with  regard  jl     My  uncle  had  early  informed  me  that  Pleyel  and 

)  to  this  subject,  are  glaringly  absurd  j  but  though  these  jl  bo  hud  seen  each  other,  since  the  return  of  the  latter 

,  may  justly  be  neglected  by  the  wise,  we  are  scarcely  |,  from  Europe.     Amidst  the  topics  of  their  conversa- 

1  justified  in  totally  rejecting  the  possibility  that  men ',,  tioi,  I  discovered  that  Pleyel  Ind  carefully  omitted 

may  obtain  supernatural  aid.  l)  lhesmeui»on  of  those  events  which  had  drawn  upon 

The  dreams  of  superstition  are  worthy  of  contempt. '  me  so  much  abhorrence.    I  could  not  account  for  his 

Witchcraft,  its  instruments  and  miracles,  the  compact  [j  silence  on  this  subject.    Perhaps  lime  or  some  new 

ratified  by  a  bloody  signature,  the  apparatus  of  sul- ,:  discove.y  had  altered  or  shaken  his  opinion.    Perhaps 

pberous  smells  and  thundering  explosions,  arc  mon- ,.  h?  was  unwilling,  though  I  were  guilty,  to  injure  me 

strous  and  chimerical.    These  have  no  part  in  the  jl  m  the  opinion  of  iny  venerable  kinsman.   I  understood 

scene  over  which  the  genius  of  Carwin  presides. —  ,«  ihat  lie  had  frequently  visited  me  during  my  disease, 


That  conscious  beings,  dissimilar  from  human,  but ; 
moral  and  voluntary  agents  as  we  are,  some  where 
exist,  can  scarcely  be  denied.  That  their  aid  may  be 
employed  to  benign  or  malignant  purposes,  cannot  be 
disproved. 

Darkness  rests  upon  the  designs  of  this  man.  The 
extent  of  his  power  is  uuknown  ;  but  is  there  not  evi- 
dence that  it  has  been  now  exerted  ? 

I  recurred  to  my  own  experience.  Here  Carwin 
had  actually  appeared  upon  the  stage  j  but  this  wds 
in  a  human  character.  A  voice  and  a  form  were  dis- 
covered ;  but  one  was  apparently  exerted,  and  the' 
other  disclosed,  not  to  befriend,  but  to  counteract  Car- 
There  were  tokens  of  hostility,  and 


not  of  alliance,  between  them.  Carwin  was  the  mis- 
creant whose  projects  were  resisted  by  a  minister  of 
heaven.  How  cau  this  be  reconciled  to  the  strata- 
gem which  ruined  my  brother  ?  There  the  agency- 
was  at  once  preternatural  and  malignant. 

The  recollection  of  this  fact  led  my  thoughts  into  a 
new  channel.  The  malignity  of  tbat  influence  which 
governed  my  brother  had  hitherto  been  no  subject  of 
doubt. 


had  watched  many  successive  nights  by  my  bedside, 
and  moui  felted  the  utmost  anxiety  on  my  account 

The  journey  which  be  was  preparing  to  take,  at 
the  termination  of  our  last  interview,  the  catastroplic 
of  the  ensuing  night  induced  him  to  delay.  The  mo- 
tives of  this  journey  I  had,  till  now,  totally  mistaken 
They  were  explained  to  me  by  my  uncle,  whose  talc 
excited  my  astonishment  without  awakcniitg  my  re- 
gret. In  a  different  state  of  miud,  it  would  have  ad- 
ded unspeakably  to  my  distress,  but  now  it  was  more 
a  source  of  pleasure  than  pain.  This,  perhaps,  is 
not  tbjs  least  extraordinary  oC  the  fixcu  *a*\itae<\  Vtw 
this  narrative.  It  will  excite  less  wonder  when  I  add, 
that  my  indifference  was  temporary,  and  that  the 
lapse  of  a  few  days  snowed  me  that  my  feelings  were 
deadened  for  a  time,  rather  than  finally  extinguished. 

Theresa  de  Stolberg  was  alive.  She  bad  conceived 
the  resolution  of  peeking  her  lover  in  America.  To 
conceal  her  flight,  she  bad  caused  the  report  of  her 
death  to  be  propagated.  She  put  herself  under  the 
conduct  of  Bertrand,  the  faithful  servant  of  Pleyel. 


change  which  a  moment  bad  affected  in  my  brother's  |  DJMj  ^jred  }„  agony  and  fear;  yet  was  it  indisputa 
condition.  Now  was  I  swpified  with  tenfold  wonder  ,|  bjy  certain  thai  their  murderer  was  criminal  ?  He  i 
in  contemplating  myself.  Was  I  not  likewise  trans-  j  j  wag  acquitted  at  the  tribunal  of  his  own  conscience ; ! 
formed  from  rational  and  human  into  a  creature  of  ij  hig  behaviour  at  his  trial  and  since,  was  faithfully  re- ' 
nameless  and  fearful  attributes  ?  Was  I  not  trans-  I  j  ^^j  to  mc .  appearances  were  uniform ;  not  for*  a 
polled  to  the  brink  of  the  saine  abyss?  Ere  a  new  i  ^memd^  belay  aside  the  majesty  of  virtue  ;  he  re- 
day  should  come,  my  hands  might  be  cmbrued  in  |  ^^  all  mvCctives  by  appealing  to  the  Deity,  and  ■ 


blood,  and  my  remaining  life  be  consigned  to  a  dun-  |; 
geon  and  chains. 


The  gacquet  which  the  latter  received  from  the  bands 
His  wife  and  children  were  destroyed ;  they  \\  0f  his  servant,  contained  the  tidings  of  her  safe  arri- 
val at  Boston,  and  to  meet  her  there  was  the  purpose 
of  his  journey. 

This  discovery  had  set  this  man's  character  in  a 
new  light.  I  had  mistaken  the  heroism  of  friendship 
for  die  phrenzy  of  love.  He  who  bad  gained  my 
affections,  may  be  supposed  to  have  previously  enti- 
tle^ himself  to  my  reverence  ;  but  the  levity  v*  hich 


to  the  tenor  of 'his  past  life ;  surely  there  was  truth  in 
this  appeal :  none  but  a  command  from  heaven  could 


With  moral  sensibility  like  mine,  no  wonder  that  '  nave  "graved  his  will ;  and  nothing  but  unerring  proof 


this  new  dread  was  more  insupportable  than  the  an-  t 
guisb  I  had  lately  endured.  Gi  ief  carries  its  own  an- 
tidote along  with  it.  When  thought  becomes  merely 
a  vehicle  of  paiu,  its  progress  must  be  stopped.  Death 
is  a  cure  which  nature  or  ourselves  must  administer  : 
To  this  cure  1  now  looked  forward  with  gloomy  satis- 
faction. 

My  silence  could  not  conceal  from  mj  uncle  the  I 
state  of  my  thoughts.    He  made  uiiweered  efforts  to  ! 
divert  my  attention  from  views  so  pregnant  with  dan- 1 
ger.    His  efforts,  aided  by  time,  were  in  some  mea- 
sure successful.    Confidence  in  the  strength  of  my  re- 


of  divine  approbation  could  sustain  his  mind  in  its 
present  elevation. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 


*  Mania  Mutah'dis.    See  Darwin's  Zoonomiat  vol. 
ii.  Class  ill.  1.  2.  tohere  similar  casts  arc  staled. 


Such,  for  some  time,  was  the  course  of  my  medita- 
tions. My  weakness,  and  my  aversion  to  be  pointed 
at  as  an  object  of  surprise  or  compassion,  prevented 
me  from  going  into  public.  I  studiously  avoided  the 
,j  visits  of  thus*  who  came  to  express  their  sympathy,  or 
1  gratify  their  curiosity.  My  uncle  was  my  principal 
companion.  Nothing  more  powerfully  teuded  to  con- 
sole me  than  his  conversation. 

With  regard  to  Pleyel,  my  feelings  seemed  to  have 
undergone  a  total  revolution.    It  often  happens  that 


had  formerly  characterized  the  behaviour  of  this 
man,  tended  to  obscure  the  greatness  of  his  senti- 
ments. I  did  not  fail  to  remark,  that  since  this  lady 
was  still  alive,  the  voice  in  the  temple  which  asserted 
her  death,  must  cither  have  been  intended  to  deceive, 
or  have  been  itself  deceived.  The  latter  supposition 
was  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  a  spiritual,  acd 
the  former  with  that  of  a  benevolent  being. 

When  my  disease  abated,  Pleyel  had  forborne  bis 
visits^  and  had  lately  set  out  upon  this  journey.  This 
omdonted  to  a  proof  that  my  guilt  waas  still  believed 
by  hint.  I  was  grieved  for  bis  errors,  but  trusted 
that  my  vindication  would,  sooner  or  later,  be  made. 

Meanwhile,  tumultuous  thoughts  were  again  set 
afloat  by  a  proposal  made  to  me  by  my  uncle  He 
imagined  that  new  airs  would  restore  my  languishing 
constitution,  and  a  varied  succession  of  objects  lend 
to  repair  the  shock  which  my  mind  bad  received. — 
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For  this  end,  he  proposed  to  me  to  take  up  my  abode 
with  him  in  France  or  Italy. 

At  a  more  prosperous  period*  this  scheme  would 
have  pleased  for  its  own  sake.  Now  my  heart  sick- 
ened at  the  prospect  of  nature.  The  world  of  man 
was  shrowddd  in  misery  and  blood,  and  constituted 
a  loathsome  spectacle.  I  willingly  closed  my  eyes  in 
sleep,  and  regretted  that  the  respite  it  afforded  me 
was  so  short.  I  marked  with  satisfaction  the  progress 
of  decay  in  my  frame,  and  consented  to  live,  merely 
in  the  hope  that  the  course  of  nature  would  speedily 
relieve  me  from  the  burden.  Nevertheless,  as  he 
persisted  in  his  scheme,  I  concurred  in  it  merely  be- 
cause he  was  entitled  to  my  gratitude,  and  because 
my  refusal  gave  him  pain. 

No  sooner  was  he  informed  of  my  consent,  than  be 
told  me  I  must  make  immediate  preparation  to  em- 
bark, as  the  ship  in  which  he  had  engaged  a  passage 
would  be  ready  to  depart  in  three  days.  This  expe- 
dition was  unexpected.  There  was  an  impatience  is 
his  manner  .when  he  urged  the  necessity  of  dispatch 
that  excited  my  surprise.  When  I  questioned  him  as 
to  the  cause  of  this  haste,  he  generally  stated  reasons 
which,  at  that  time,  I  could  not  deny  to  be  plausible ; 
but  which,  on  the  review,  appeared  insufficient.  1 
suspected  that  the  t*ue  motives  were  concealed,  and 
believed  that  these  motives  had  some  connection  with 
my  brother's  destiny. 

I  now  recollected  that  the  information  respecting 
Wiel and  which  had,  from  time  to  time,  been  imparted 
to  me,  was  always  accompanied  with  airs  of  reserve 
and  mysteriousness.  What  had  appeared  sufficiently 
explicit  at  the  time  it  was  uttered,  I  now  remembered 
to  have  been  faltering  and  ambiguous.  I  was  resolved 
to  remove  my  doubts,  by  visiting  the  unfortunate  man 
in  his  dungeon. 

Heretofore  the  Idea  of  this  visit  had  occurred  to 
me;  but  the  horrors  of  his  dwelling-place,  his  wild 
yet  placid  physiognomy,  his  neglected  locks, 'the 
letters  which  constrained  his  limbs,  terrible  as  they 
were  in  description,  bow  could  I  endure  to  behold ! 

Now,  however,  that  I  was  preparing  to  take  an 
everlasting  farewell  of  ray  country,  now  that  an 
ocean  was  henceforth  to  separate  me  from  bim,  how 
could  I  part  without  an  interview  ?  I  would  examine 
his  situation  with  my  own  eyes.  I  would  know  whe- 
ther the  representations  which  had  been  made  to  me 
were  true.  Perhaps  the  sight  of  the  sister  whom  be 
was  wont  to  love  with  a  passion  more  than  fraternal, 
might  have  an  auspicious  influence  on  his  malady. 

Having  formed  this  resolution,  I  waited  to  commu- 
nicate it  to  Mr.  Cambridge.  I  was  aware  that,  with- 
out his  concurrence,  I  could  not  hope  to  carry  it  into 
execution,  and  could  discover  no  objection  to  which 
it  was  liable.  If  I  had  not  been  deceived  as  to  his 
condition,  no  inconvenience  could  arise  from  tkjs 
proceeding.  His  consent,  therefore,  would  be  the 
test  of  bis  sincerity. 

I  seized  this  opportunity  to  state  my  wishes  on  this 
head.  My  suspicions  were  confirmed  by  the  manner 
in  which  my  request  affected  him.  After  some  pause, 
in  which  his  countenance  betrayed  every  mark  of 
perplexity,  he  said  to  me,  "  Why  would  you  pay 
this  visit  ?    What  useful  purpose  can  it  serve  ?" 

"  We  are  preparing,"  said  I,  "  to  leave  the  coun- 
try for  ever :  What  kind  of  being  should  I  be  to  leave 
behind  me  a  brother  in  calamity  without  eve** part- 
ing interview  ?  Indulge  me  for  three  minutes  in.  the 
sight  of  him.  My  heart  will  be  much  easier  after  I 
have  looked  at  him,  and  shed  a  few  tears  in  his  pre- 
sence " 

"  I  believe  otherwise.  The  sight  of  him  would 
only  augment  your  distress,  without  contributing,  in 
any  degree,  to  his  benefit.*' 


"  I  know  not  that,"  returned  I.  "  Surely  the  sym- 
pathy of  his  sister,  proofs  that  her  tenderness  is  as 
lively  as  ever,  must  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 
him.  At  present  he  most  regard  all  mankind  as  his 
enemies  and  calumniators.  His  sister  he,  probably, 
conceives  to  partake  in  the  genera)  infatuation,  and 
to  join  in  the  cry  of  abhbrrence  that  is  raised  against 
him.  To  be  undeceived  in  this  respect,  to  be  as- 
sured that,  however  I  may  impute  his  conduct  to 
delusion,  I  still  retain  all  my  former  affection  for  his 
person,  and  veneration  for  the  purity  of  his  motives, 
cannot  but  aflbrd  him  pleasure.  When  he  hears  that 
I  have  left  the  country,  without  even  the  ceremonious 
attention  of  a  visit,  what  will  he  think  of  me  ?  His 
magnanimity  may  hinder  him  from  repining,  but  he 
will  surely  consider  my  behaviour  as  savage  and  un- 
feeling. Indeed,  dear  Sir,  I  must  pay  this  visit.  To 
embark  with  you  without  paying  it,  will  be  impossi- 
ble. It  may  be  of  no  service  to  bim,  but  will  enable 
me  to  acquit  myself  of  what  I  cannot  but  esteem  a 
duty.  Besides,"  continued  I, "  if  it  be  a  mere  fit  of  insa- 
nity that  has  seized  him,  may  not  my  presence  chance 
to  have  a  salutary  influence  ?  The  mere  sight  of  me, 
it  is  not  impossible,  may  rectify  his  perceptions." 

"  Ay,"  said  my  uncle,  with  some  eagerness ;  "  it 
is  by  no  means  impossible  that  your  interview  may 
have  that  effect ;  and  for  that  reason,  beyond  all 
others,  would  I  dissuade  you  from  it." 

I  expressed  my  surprize  at  this  declaration.  "  Is 
it  not  to  be  desired  that  an  error  so  fatal  as  tliis  should 
be  rectified  ?" 

"  I  wonder  at  your  question.  Reflect  on  the  con- 
sequences of  this  error.  Has  he  not  destroyed  the 
wife  whom  he  loved,  the  children  whom  he  idolized  ? 
What  is  it  that  enables  him  to  bear  tho  remembrance, 
but  the  belief  that  he  acted  as  his  duty  enjoined  ? 
Would  you  rashly  bereave  him  of  this  belief?  Would 
you  restore  bim  to  himself,  and  convince  him  that  he 
was  instigated  to  this  dreadful  outrage  by  a  perver- 
sion of  his  organs,  or  a  delusion  from  hell  ? 

"  Now  his  visions  are  joyous  and  elate.  He  con- 
ceives himself  to  have  reached  a  loftier  degote  of 
virtue,  than  any  other  human  being.  The  merit  of 
his  sacrifice  is  only  enhanced  in  the  eyes  of  superior 
beings,  by  the  detestation  that  pursues  bim  here,  and 
the  sufferings,  to  which  he  is  condemned*  The  belief 
that  even  his  sister  has  deserted  him,  and  gone  over  to 
his  enemies,  adds  to  his  sublimity  of  feelings,  and  his 
confidence  in  divine  approbation  and  future  recom- 
pense. 

"  Let  bim  be  undeceived  in  this  respect,  and  what 
floods  of  despair  and  horror  will  overwhelm  bim! 
Instead  of  glowing  approbation  and  serene  hope,  will 
be  not  hate  and  torture  himself?  Self-violence,  or  a 
phrenzy  far  more  savage  and  destructive  than  this, 
may  be  expected  to  succeed.  I  beseech  you,  there- 
fore, to  relinquish  this  scheme.  If  you  ealmly  reflect 
upon  it,  you  will  discover  that  your  duly  lies  in  care- 
fully shunning  him." 

Mr.  Cambridge's  reasonings  suggested  views  to  my 
understanding,  that  had  not  hitherto-  occurred.  I  j 
could  not  but  admit  their  validity,  but  they  showed, 
in  a  new  light,  the  depth  of  that  misfortune  in  which 
my  brother  was  plunged.    I  was  silent  and  irresolute. 

Presently,  I  considered,  that  whether  Wieland  was 
a  maniac,  a  faithful  servant  of  his  God,  the  victim 
of  hellish  illusions,  or  the  dupe  of  human  imposture, 
was  by  no  means  certain.  In  this  state  of  my  mind 
it  became  me  to  be  silent  during  the  visit  &at  I  pro- 
jected. This  visit  should  be  brief:  I  should  be  satis- 
fied merely  to  snatch  a  look  at  him.  Admitting  that 
a  change  in  his  opinions  were  not  to  be  desired,  there 
was  no  danger  from  the  conduct  which  I  should  pur- 
sue, that  this  change  should  be  wrought. 


Bet  I  could  not  conquer  my  uncle's  aversion  to  this 
scheme.  Yet  I  persisted,  and  he  found  that  to  make 
me  voluntarily  relinquish  it,  it  was  necessary  to  be 
more  explicit  than  he  had  hitherto  been.  He  took 
both,  my  hands,  and  anxiously  examining  my  coun- 
tenance as  he  spoke,  "  Clara,"  said  be,  "  this  visit 
must  not  l»e  paid.  We  must  hasten  with  the  utmost 
expedition  from  this  shore.  It  is  folly  to  conceal  the 
truth  from  you,  and,  since  his  only  by  disclosing  4he 
truth  that  you  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  lay  aside  this* 
project,  the  truth  shall  be  told. 

"Omy  dear  girl !"  continued  he  with  increasing 
energy  in  his  accont,  "  your  brother's  phrenzy  is, 
indeed,  stupendous  and  frightful.  The  soul  that 
formerly  actuated  his  frame  has  disappeared.  The 
same  form  remains;  but  the  wise  and  benevolent 
Wieland  is  no  more.  A  fury  that  is  rapacious  of 
blood,  that  lifts  bis  strength  almost  above  that  of  mor- 
tals, that  bends  all  his  energies  to  the  destruction  of 
whatever  was  once  dear  to  him,  possesses  him  wholly. 

"  You  must  not  enter  his  dungeon;  his  eyes  will 
no  sooner  be  fixed  upon  Jew,  than  an  exertion  of  his 
force  will  be  made.  He  will  shake  off  his  fetters  in 
a  moment,  and  rush  upon  you.  No  interposition  will 
then  be  strong  or  quick  enough  to  save  you. 

"  The  phantom  that  has  urged  him  to  the  murder 
of  Catharine  and  her  children  is  not  yet  appeased. 
Your  life,  and  that  of  Pteyel,  are  exacted  from  bim 
by  this  imaginary  being,  He  is  eager  to  comply 
with  this  demand.  Twice  be  has  escaped  from  his 
prison.  The  first  time,  be  no  sooner  found  himself  at 
liberty,  than  he  hasted  to-  Pleyel's  house.  It  being 
midnight,  the  latter  was  in  bed.  Wieland  penetrated 
unobserved  to  his  chamber,  and  opened  his  curtain. 
Happily,  Pleyel  awoke  at  the  critical  moment,  and 
escaped  the  fury  of  his  kinsman,  by  leaping  from  his 
chamber-window  into  the  court.  Happily,  he  reached 
the  ground  without  injury.  Alarms  were  given,  and 
after  diligent  search,  your  brother  was  found  in  a 
chamber  of  your  house,  whither,  no  doubt,  be  had 
sought  you. 

"  His  chains,  and  the  watchfulness  of  his  guards, 
were  redoubled ;  but  again,  by  some  miracle,  he  re- 
stored himself  to  liberty.  He  was  now  incautiously 
apprized  of  the  place  of  your  abode .  and  had  not 
information  of  his  escape  been  instantly  given,  your 
death  would  have  been  added  to  the  number  of  his 
atrocious  acts. 

"  You  now  see  \he  danger  of  your  project.  You 
must  not  only  forbear  to  visit  him,  but  if  you  would 
save  him  from  the  crime  of  embruing  his  hands  in 
your  blood,  you  most  leave  the  country.  There  is  no 
hope  that  his  malady  will  end  but  with  his  life,  and 
no  precaution  will  ensure  your  safety,  but  that  of 
placing  the  ocean  between  you. 

"  I  confess  I  came  over  with  an  intention  to  reside 
among  you,  but  these  disasters  have  changed  my 
views.  Your  own  safety  and  my  happiness  require 
"that  you  should  accompany  me  in  my  return,  and  I 
entreat  you  to  give  your  cheerful  concurrence  to  this 
measure.". 

After  these  representations  from  my  uncle,  it  was 
impossible  to  retain  my  purpose.  1  readily  consented 
to  seclude  myself  from  Wieland  s  presence.  I  like- 
wise acquiesced  in  the  proposal  to  go  to  Europe  \ 
not  that  I  ever  expected  to  arrive  there,  but  because, 
since  my  principles  forbade  me  to  assail  my  own  life, 
change  had  some  tendency  to  make  supportable  the 
few  days  which  disease  should  spare  to  me. 

What  a  tale  had  thus  been  unfolded  !  I  was  bunt' 
ed  to  death,  not  by  one  whom  my  misconduct  had 
exasperated,  who  was  conscious  of  illicit  motives, 
and  who  sought  his  end  by  circumvention  and  sur- 
prize ;  but  by  one  who  deemed  himself  commissioned 
for  this  act  by  heaven ;  *!io  regarded  this  career  of 
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horror  as  (be  last  refinement  of  virtue  ;  whose,  im- 
placability was  proportioned  to  the  reverence  and  love 
which  be  felt  for  me,  and  who  was  inaccessible  to 
the  fear  of  punishment  and  ignominy  ! 

In  vain  should  X  endeavour  to  stay  his  hand  by 
urging  the  claims  of  a  sister  or  friend:  these  were 
his  only  reasons  for  pursuing  m3*  destruction.  Had 
1  been  a  stranger  to  his  blood;  had  I  been  the  most 
worthless-jftf  haman-  kind ;  my  safety  had  not  been 
endangered. 

Surely,  said  I,  my  fafe  is  without  example.  The 
pbrenzy  which  is  charged  upon  my  brother,  nuisl 
belong  to  myself.  My  toe  is  manacled  and  guarded ; 
but  I  derive  no  security  from  these  restraints.  I  live 
not  in  a  community  of  savages;  yet,  whether  I  sit  or 
walk,  go  into  crowds,  or  hide  mj-seli*  in  solitude,  my 
life  is  marked  for  a  prey  to  inhuman  violence ;  1  am 
in  perpetual  danger  of  perishing;  of  perishing  under 
the  grasp  of  a  brother ! 

1  recollected  the  omens  of  this  destiny  j  I  remem- 
bered the  gulf  to  which  my  brother's  invitation  had 
conducted  me ;  I  nemembereiJ  that,  when  on  the 
brink  of  danger,  the  author  of  my  peril  was  de- 
picted by  my  fears  in  his  form :  Thus  realized,  were 
the  creatures  of  prophetic  sleep,  and  of  wakeful 
terror! 

These  images  were  unavoidably  connected  with 
that  of  Carwin.  In  this  paroxysm  of  distress,  my 
attention  fastened  on  hint  at-^fae  grand  deceiver;  the 
author  of  this  black  conspiracy ;  the  intelligence  that 
governed  in  this  storm. 

Some  relief  is  afforded  in  the  midst  of  suffering, 
when  its  author  is  discovered  or  imagined ;  and  an 
object  found  on  which  wc  may  pour  out  our  indigna- 
tion and  our  vengeance.  I  ran  over  the  events  that 
had  taken  place,  since  the  origin  of  our  intercourse 
with  him,  and  rejected  on  the  tenor  of  that  descrip- 
tion which  was  received  from  Ludtoe.  Mixed  up 
with  notions  of  supernatural  agency,  were  the  vehe- 
ment suspicions  which  I  entertained,  that  Carwin 
was  the  enemy  whose  machination*  had  destroyed  us. 

1  thirsted  for  knowledge  and  for  vengeance.  I  re- 
garded my  hasty  departure  with  reluctance,  since  it 
would  remove  me  from  the  means  by  which  this  know- 
ledge might  be  obtained,  and  this  vengeance  grati- 
fied. This  departure  was  to  take  place  in  two  days. 
At  the  end  of  two  days  I  was  to  bid  an  eternal  adieu 
to  my  native  country.  Should  I  not  pay  a  parting 
visit  to  the  scene  of  these  disasters?  Should  I  not 
.bedew  with  my  tears  the  graves  of  my  sister  and  her 
children  ?  Should  I  not  explore  their  desolate  habi- 
tation, and  gather  from  the  sight  of  its  walls  and 
furniture  food  for  my  eternal  melancholy  ? 

This  suggestion  was  succeeded  by  a  secret  shud- 
dering. Some  disastrous  influence  appeared  to  over- 
hang the  scene.  How  many  memorials  should  I 
meet  with)  serving  to  recall  the  images  of  those  I  had 
lost! 

I  was  tempted  to  relinquish  my  design,  when  it 
occurred  to  me  that  f  had  left  among  my  papers  a 
journal  of  transactions  iu  short-hand.  I  was  employed 
in  this  manuscript  on  that  night  when  Pleyels  incau- 
tious curiosity  tempted  him  to  look  over  my  shoulder. 
I  was  then  recording  my  adventure  in  the  re»«, 
an  imperfect  sight  of  which  led  him  into  such  fatal 
errors. 

I  had  regulated  the  disposition  of  all  my  property. 
This  manuscript,  however,  which  contained  the  most 
secret  transactions  of  my  life,  I  was  desirous  of  de- 
stroying. For  this  end  1  must  return  to  my  house, 
and  this  I  immediately  determined  to  do. 

X  was  not  willing  to  expose  myself  to  opposition 
from  my  friends,  by  mentioning  my  design ;  I  there- 
fore bespoke  the  use  of  Mr.  J I al let' 3  chaise,  under 


pretence  of  enjoying  an  airing,  as  the  day  was  re- 
markably bright. 

This  request  was  gladly  complied  with,  and  I  di- 
rected the  servant  to  conduct  me  to  Meitingen.    I 
dismissed  bin*  M  the  gate,  intending  to  use,  in  re- 
turning, a  carriage  belonging  to  my  brother. 
[  To  be  continued.] 
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(Continued  from  page  113.) 

"  c  Are  we  far  from  the  dwelling  of  this  j 
smith  my  pretty  lad  ?'  said  TressUian  to 
his  young  guide. 

"  '  Hour  is  it  you  call  me  ?'  said  the  boy,  j 
looking  askew  at  hira  with  his  sharp  giay 
eyes. 

"<I  call  you  my  pretty  lad— is  there 
any  offence  in  that,  my  boy  ?' 

"  '  No— tat  were  you  with  my  grandame 
and  Dominie  Holiday,  you  might  sing  cho- 
rus to  the  old  song  of 

«  We  three 
Tom-fools  be.* 

"  '  And  why  so,  my  little  man  ?'  said 
Tressilian. 

" e  Because/  answered  the  ugly  urchin, 
you  are  the  only  three  every  called  mef 
pretty  lad — Now  my  grandame  does  it  be- 
cause she  is  parcel  blind  by  age,  and  whole 
blind  by  kindred— and  my  master,  the 
poor  Dominie,  does  it  to  curry  favour,  and 
have  the  fullest  platter  of  furmity,  and  the 
warmest  seat  by  the  fire.  Bqt  what  you 
call  me  pretty  lad  for,  you  know  best  your- 
self 

" '  Thou  art  a  sharp  wag  a*  least,  if 
not  a  pretty  one.  But  what  do  thy  play- 
fellows call  thee  ?' 

"  '  Hobgoblin,' answered  the  boy,  readi- 
ly ;  <  but  for  all  that,  I  would  rather  have 
my  own  ugly  viznomy  than  any  of  their 
jolterheads,  that  have  no  more  brains  in 
them  than  a  brick-bat.' 

"  <  Then  you  fear  not  this  smith,  whom 
you  are  going  to  see.' 

"  '  Me  fear  him  !'  answered  the  boy ; 
<  if  he  were  the  devil  folks  think  him,  I 
would  not  fear  him ;  but  though  there  is 
something  queer  about  him,  he's  no  more 
a  devil  than  you  are,  and  that's  what  I 
would  not  tell  to  every  oue.' 

"  *  And  why  do  you  tell  it  to  me  then, 
ray  boy  ?'  said  Tressilian. 

"  i  Because  you  are  another  guess  gen- 
tleman than  those  we  see  here  every  day,' 


replied  Dickie;  '  and  though  I  am  as  ugly 
as  sin,  I  would  not  have  you  think  me  an 
ass,  especially  as  I  may  have  a  boon  to  ask 
of  you  one  day,' 

a  *  And  what  is  that,  my  lad,  whom  I 
must  not  call  pretty  ?'  replied  Tressilian. 

$'  O,  if  I  were  to  ask  it  just  now,'  said 
f,lft  tyy> i  vou  w°uld  deny  it  me— but  I  wilr 
wait  till  we  meet  at  court.' 

"  *  At  court,  Richard  !  are  you  bound 
for  court  ?'  said  Tressilian. 

"  '  Ay,  ay,  that's  just  like  the  rest  of 
them,'  replied  the  boy  ;  <  I  warrant  me  you 
think,  what  should  such  an  iH-favouHd, 
scrambling  urchin  do  at  court?  But  let 
Rfchard  Sludge  alone;  I  have  not  been 
cock  of  the  roost  here  for  nothing.  I  will 
majfcfl  sharp  wit  mend  foul  feature.' 

"  <  But  what  will  yeur  grandame  say. 
and  your  tutor,  Dominie  Holiday  ?' 

"  <  E'en  what  they  like,'  replied  Dickie; 
'  the  one  has  her  chickens  to  reckon,  and' 
the  ather  has  his  boys  to  whip-  I  would 
have  given  them  the  candle  to  hold  long 
since,  and  shown  this  trumpery  hamlet  a 
fair  pair  of  heels,  but  that  Dominie  pro- 
mises I  should  go  with  him  to  bear  share 
in  the  next  pageant  he  is  to  set  forth,  and 
they  say  there  are  to  be  great  revels  short- 

*y.' 

"  '  And  whereabout  are  they  to  be  held, 
my  little  friend  ?'  said  Tressilian. 

"  i  O,  at  some  castle  far  in  the  north,' 
answered  bis  guide— «  a  world's  breadth 
from  Berkshire.  But  our  old  Dominie 
holds  that  they  cannot  go  forward  without 
him  ;  and  it  may  be  he  is  right,  for  be  has 
pi*  in  order  many  a  fair  pageant.  He  is 
not  half  the  fool  you  would  take  him  for, 
when  he  gets  to  work  he  understands ;  and 
so  he  can  spout  verses  like  a  play-actor, 
when,  God  wot,  if  you  set  him  to  steal  a 
goose's  egg,  he  wonld  be  drubbed  by  the 
gpueder.' 

"  *  And  you  are  to  play  a  part  in  his  next 
show?'  said  Tressilian,  somewhat  inter- 
ested by  the  boy's  boldness  of  conversation, 
and  shrewd  estimate  of  character. 

" «  In  faith,'  said  Richard  Sludge,  in 
answer  '  he  hath  so  promised  me  ;  and  if 
he  break  his  word,  it  will  be  the  worse  for 
him ;  for  let  me  take  the  bit  between  my 
teeth,  and  turn  my  head^own  hill,  and  I 
will  shake  him  off  with  a  fall  that  may 
harm  his  bones — And  I  should  not  like 
mach  to  hurt  bim  neither,'  said  he,  '  for 
the  tiresome  old  fool  has  painfully  labour- 
ed to  teach  me  all  he  could.— But  enough 
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of  that — here  arc  we  at  Wayland  Smith's 
forge-door.' 

"  <  You  jest,  my  little  friend,'  said  Tres- 
silian ;  '  here  is  nothing  but  a  bare  moor, 
and  that  ring  of  stones,  with  a  great  one  in 
.   the  midst,  like  a  Cornish  barrow.' 

"  *  Ay,  and  that  great  flat  stone  in  the 
midst,  which  lies  across  the  top  of  tlfese 
uprights/  said  the  boy,  '  is  Wayland 
Smith's  counter,  that  you  must  tell  down 
your  money  upon.' 

"  l  What  do  you  mean  by  such  folly  ?' 
said  the  traveller,  beginning  to  be  angry 
with  the  boyj  and  vexed  with  himself  for 
having  trusted  such  a  hair-brained  guide, 

"  '  Why,'  said  Dickie,  with  a  grin, '  yOtt 
must  tie  your  horse  to  that  upright  stone 
that  has  the  ring  in't,  and  then  you  must 
whistle  three  times,  and  lay  me  down  your 
silver  groat  on  that  other  flat  stone,  walk 
out  of  the  circle,  stt  down  on  the  west  side 
of  that  little  thicket  of  bushes,  and  take 
heed  you  look  neither  to  right  nor  to'foftj 
for  ten  minutes,  or  so  long  as  you  shall  hear 
the  hammer  clink,  and  whenever  it  ceases, 
say  your  prayers  for  the  space  you  could 
tell  a  hundred, — or  count  over  a  hundred, 
which  will  do  as  well, — and  then  come  in- 
to the  circle,  you  will  find  your  money 
gone  and  your  horse  shod.' 

"  '  My  money  gone  to  a  certainty  !'  said 
Tressilian  ;  l  but  as  for  the  rest — Hark  ye, 
my  lad,  I  am  not  your  schoolmaster,  but 
if  you  play  off  your  waggery  on  me,  I  will 
take  a  part  of  his  task  off  his  hands,  and 
punish  you  to  purpose." 

" '  Ay,  when  you  can  catch  me  !'  said 
the  boy,  and  presently  took  to  his  htete 
across  the  heath,  with  a  velocity  which 
tallied  every  attempt  of  Tressilian  to  over- 
take him,  loaded  as  he  was  with  his  heavy 
boots.  Nor  was  it  the  least  provoking 
part  of  the  urchin's  conduct,  that  he  did 
not  exert  his  utmost  speed,  like  one  ^rho 
finds  himself  in  danger  or  who  is  frighten- 
ed, but  preserved  just  such  a  rate  as  to 
encourage  Tressilian  to  continue  the  chase, 
and  then  darted  away  from  him  with  the 
swiftness  of  the  wind,  when  his  pursuer 
supposed  he  had  nearly  run  him  down, 
doubling,  at  the  same  time,  and  windingso 
as  always  to  keep  near  the  place  from 
which  he  started.  .»* 

"  This  lasted  until  Tressilian,  from  Very 
weariness  stood  still,  and  was  about  to 
abandon  the  pursuit  with  a  hearty  curse  on 
the  ill-favoured  urchin,,  who  had  engaged 
him  in  an  exercise  so  ridiculous.    Bat  the 


boy,  who  had,  as  formerly,  planted  himself 
on  the  top  of  a  hillock  close  in  front,  began 
to  clap  his  long  thin  hands,  point  with  his 
skinny  fingers,  and  twist  his  wild  and  ugly 
features  into  such  extravagant  expression 
of  laughter  and  derision,  that  Tressilian 
began  half  to  doubt  whether  lie  had  not  in 
view  an  actual  hobgoblin. 
*  "  Provoked  extremely,  yet  at  the  same 
time  feeling  an  irresistible  desire  to  laugh, 
so  very  odd  were  the  boy's  grimaces  and 
gesticulations,  he  returned  to  his  horse,  and 
mounted  him  with  the  purpose  of  pursuing 
Dickie  at  more  advantage. 

"  The  boy  no  sooner  saw  him  mount  his 
horse,  than  he  hollo'd  out  to  him,  that 
rather  than  he  should  spoil  his  white-foot- 
ed nag,  he  would  come  to  him,  on  condi- 
tion he  would. keep  his  fingers  to  himself. 

"  '  I  will  make  no  condition  with  thee, 
thou  naughty  varlet !'  said  Tressilian;  '  I 
will  have  thee  at  my  mercy  in  a  moment.' 

" l  Aha,  Master  Traveller,'  said  the 
boy,  <  there  is  a  marsh  hard  by,  would 
swallow  all  the  horses  of  the  Queen's 
Guard — I  will  into  it,  and  see  where  you 
will  go  then. — You  shall  hear  the  bittern 
bump,  and  the  wild  drake  quack,  ere  you 
get  hold  of  me  without  my  consent,  I  pro- 
mise you.' 

"  Tressilian  looked  out,  and  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  ground  behind  the  hillock, 
believed  it  might  be  as  the  boy  said,  and 
accordingly  determined  to  strike  up  a  peace 
with  so  light-footed  and  ready-witted  an 
enemy—'  Comedown,'  he  said, '  thou  mis- 
chievous brat ! — Leave  thy  mopping  and 
mowing,  and  come  hither ;  I  will  do  thee 
no  harm,  as  I  am  a  gentleman." 

[To  be  continued.'] 


ANECDOTE  OF  CURRAN. 

He  was  one  evening  sitting  in  a  box,  at 
the  French  Opera,  between  an  Irish  no- 
ble-woman whom  he  had  accompanied 
there,  and  a  very  young  Parisian  Female. 
Both  the  ladies  were  peculiarly  interesting 
in  their  appearance,  and  very  soon  dis- 
covered a  strong  inclination  to  converse, 
but  unluckily  each  was  ignorant  of  the 
other's  language.  To  relieve  their  anxiety, 
Mr.  Curran  volunteered  to  be  their  inter- 
preter, or  in  his  own  words,  "  \o  be  the 
carrier  of  their  thoughts,  and  accountable 
for  their  safe  delivery."  They  accepted 
the  offer  with  delight,  and  immediately 
commenced  a  vigorous  course  of  observa- 


[  tions  and  inquiries  upon  dress  and  fashion, 
and  such  common-place  subjects ;  but  their 
interpreter  betraying  his  trust,  changed  and 
interpolated  so  much,  that  the  dialogue 
soon  became  purely  his  own  invention. 
He  managed  it,  however,  with  so  much  dex- 
terity, transmitting  between  the  parties  so 
many  finely  turned  compliments  and  elegant 
repartees,  that  the  unsuspecting  ladies  be- 
came fascinated  with  each  other.  The  Pa- 
risian demoisette  was  in  raptures  with  the 
wit  and  colloquial  eloquence  of  milady, 
whom  she  declared  to  be  parfaitement 
aimable;  while  the  latter  protested  that  she 
now  for  the  first  time  felt  the  full  charm  of 
French  vivacity.  At  length,  when  their 
mutual  admiration  was  raised  to  its  roost 
ecstatic  height,  the  wily  interpreter,  in  con- 
veying some  very  innocent  question  from 
his  countrywoman,  converted  it  into  an 
anxious  demand,  if  she  might  be  favoured 
with- a  kiss.  "  Mais-  oui,  mon  Dieu,  oui !" 
cried  out  the  animated  French  girl,"j'ail- 
lois  le  proposer  moi-meme,"  springing 
across  Mr.  Curran,  imprinted  an  emphatic 
salutation,  according  to  the  custom  of  her 
country,  upon  each  cheek  of  his  fair  com- 
panion, and  then  turning  to  him,  added, 
"  vraiment,  monsieur,  madame  votre  amie 
est  un  veritable  am*e."  The  latter  never 
discovered  the  deception,  but  after  her  re- 
turn to  Ireland  used  often  to  remind  Mr. 
Currae  of  toe  circumstance,  and  ask, 
"  what  in  the  world  could  the  young  lady 
have  meaned  by  such  strange  conduct  ?'  to 
which  he  would  archly  reply,  Come,  come, 
your  ladyship  must  know  that  there  is  but 
one  thing  io  the  worjd  that  it  could  have 
meaned,.  and  the  meaning  of  that  is  so 
literal,  that  it  does  not  require  a  com- 
mentator. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  MOZART 

FROM  THK  WESTER*  REVIEW. 

John  Chrysostom  Wolfgang  Theophilus 
Mozart  was  born  at  Salzburg,  on  the  27th 
of  January,  1756.  His  father,  who  was 
a  music  master  and  sub-director  of  the 
prince's  chapel,  began  to  teach  him  music 
when  he  was  only  four  years  x>ld,  and  such 
was  the  rapidity  of  bis  progress!  that  he 
was  justly  regarded  as  a  prodigy. 

His  father,  returning  from  the  church 
one  day  with  a  friend,  found  his  son  busy 
in  writing.  "  What  are  you  doing  there, 
my  little  fellow  r"  asked  he.  "  I  am  com- 
posing a  concerto  for  the  harpsichord,  and. 
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have  almost  got  to  the  end  of  the  first 
part."  "  Let  us  see  this  fine  scrawl." — 
"  No,  I  have  not  yet  finished  it."  The  fa- 
ther, however,  took  the  paper,  and  showed 
his  friend  a  sheet  full  of  notes,  which  could 
scarcely  be  deciphered  for  the  blots  of  ink. 
The  two  friends  at  first  heartily  laughed 
at  this  heap  of  scribbling,  but,  after  a  little 
time,  when  the  father  had  looked  at  it 
with  attention,  his  eyes  were  fastened  on 
the  paper;  and,  at  length, overflowed  with 
tears  of  joy  and  wonder,  "  Look,  my 
friend,"  said  he,  'with  a  smile  of  delight, 
"  every  thing  is  composed  according  to  the 
rules  5  it  is  a  pity  that  the  piece  cannot  be 
made  any  use  of,  but  it  is  too  difficult,  no- 
body would  be  able  to  play  it."  "  It  is  a 
concerto,"  replied  the*  son,  "  and  must  be 
studied  till  it  can  be  properly  played.  This 
is  the  style  in  which  it  ought  to  be  execut- 
ed." He  accordingly  began  to  play,  but 
succeeded  only  so  far  as  to  give  them  an 
idea  of  what  he  had  intended.  At  that 
time,  the  young  Mozart  firmly  believed, 
that  to  play  a  concerto  was  about  as  easy 
as  to  work  a  miracle,  and,  accordingly,  the 
composition  in  question  was  a  heap  of 
notes,  correctly  placed,  but  presenting  so 
many  difficulties,  that  the  most  skilful  per- 
former would  have  found  it  impossible  to 
play  it. 

His  father  was  so  delighted  with  the  ta- 
lents and  acquirements  of  the  infant  musi- 
cian, that  as  soon  as  he  entered  bis  sixth 
year,  he  set  off  with  him  on  a  tour  through 
Germany,  with  the  view  of  exhibiting  him 
at  the  different  courts. 

On  bis  return  from  Vienna  to  Salzburg 
with  his  parents,  he  brought  with  him  a 
small  violin,  which  had  been  given  him 
during  his  residence  at  the  capital,  and 
amused  himself  with  it.  A  short  time  after- 
wards, Wenal,  a  skilful  vioKn  player,  who 
had  then  just  begun  tocompose,'came  to'Mo- 
zart,  the  father,  to  request  his  observations 
on  six  trios,  which  he  had  written  during 
the  journey  of  the  former  to  Vienna.— 
Schatchner,  the  archbishop's  trumpeter,  to 
whom  Mozart  was  particularly  attached, 
happened  to  be  at  the  house,  and  we  give 
the  following  anecdote  in  his  own  words : 

"  The  father,"  said  Schatchner, "  played 
t,he  bass,  Wenzl  the  first  violin,  and  I  was 
to  play  the  second.  Mozart  requested  per- 
mission to  take  this  last  part,  hut  his  father 
reproved  him  for  this  childish  demand,  ob- 
serving, that  as  he  had  never  received  any 
regular  lessons  on  the  violin,  he  could  not ! 


possibly  play  it  properly.  The  son  replied, 
that  it  did  not  appear  to  him  necessary  to 
receive  lessons  in  order  to  play  the  second 
violin.  His  father,  half  angry  at  this  re- 
ply, told  him  to  go  away,  and  not  inter- 
rupt us.  Wolfgang  was  so  hurt  at  this, 
that  he  began  to  cry  bitterly.  As  he  was 
going  away  with  his  little  violin,  I  begged 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  play  with 
me,  and  the  father,  with  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty,  consented.  Well,  said  he  to 
Wolfgang,  you  may  play  with  M.  Schacht- 
ner,  on  condition  that  you  play  very  softly, 
and  do  not  let  yourself  be  heard,  other- 
wise I  shall  send  you  out  directly.  We 
began  the  trio,  little  Mozart  playing  with 
me,  but  it  was  not  long  before  I  perceived, 
with  the  greatest  astonishment,  that  I  was 
perfectly  useless.  Without  saying  any 
thing,  I  laid  down  my  violin,  and  looked 
at  the  father,  who  shed  tears  of  affection 
at  the  sight  The  child  played  all  the  six 
trios  in  the  same  manner.  The  commen- 
dations we  gave  him  made  him  pretend  that 
he  could  play  the  first  violin.  To  humour 
him,  we  let  him  try,  and  could  not  forbear 
laughing  on  hearing  him  execute  this  part, 
very  imperfectly,  it  is  true,  but  still  so  as 
never  to  be  set  fast" 

In  1763,  when  he  was  in  his  seventh 
year,  he  accompanied  his  parents  to  Paris, 
and  the  next  year  went  with  them  to  Lon- 
don. In  both  those  cities  he  performed  at 
public  concerts,  and  delighted  and  asto- 
nished the  most  skilful  musicians*     In 

1765,  he  returned  to  France,  passed 
through  Flanders  and  Switzerland,  and  in 

1766,  again  reached  his  native  town.  In 
1768,  he  performed  at  Vienna,  in  presence 
of  the  Emperor,  and  in  1769,  his  father 
took  him  to  Italy,  where  he  continued, 
travelling  from  city  to  city,  and  astonish- 
ing wherever  he  went,  till  the  year  1777. 
He  then  proceeded  to  Paris,  but  not  being 
pleased  with  the  French  music  of  that  time, 
returned  in  1779  to  Germany, *and  fixed 
his  permanent  residence  in  Vienna. 

Mozart  was  more  fortunate  than  Haydn 
in  his  matrimonial  connection.  He  was 
ardently  attached  to  bis  wife,  who  seems  to 
have  been  an  excellent  woman,  "  and  often 
gave  him  useful  advice."  Her  health, 
however,  was  very  delicate,  and  during  a 
long  and  tedious  illness,  Mozart  attended 
her  with  great  assiduity  and  kindness. 

In  the  course  of  this  illness,  he  occa- 
sionally took  a  ride  on  horseback  early  in 
the  morning,  but,  before  he  went  he  was 


always  careful  to  lay  a  paper  near  his  wife, 
in  the  form  of  a  physician's  prescription. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  one  of  these  : 
"  Good  morning,  my  love,  I  hope  you  have 
slept  well,  and  that  nothing  has  disturbed 
you:  be  careful  not  to  take  cold,  or  to 
hurt  yourself  in  stooping :  do  not  vex  your- 
self with  the  servants :  avoid  every  thing 
that  would  be  unpleasant  to  you,  till  I  re- 
turn :  take  good  care  of  yourself:  I  shall 
return  at  nine  o'clock." 

During  the  last  years  of  his  life,  his  own 
health  also  rapidly  declined.  '  His  close 
application  to  business,  and  his  melancholy 
temperament,  combined  to  debilitate  and 
depress  him.  Sometimes  indeed  so  exces- 
sive was  his  gloom,  that  he  appeared  to  be 
deranged ;  be  could  enjoy  nothing,  and  only 
looked  forward  with  terror  to  his  approach- 
ing end. 

His  wife,  uneasy  at  these  singular 
habits,  invited  to  the  house  those  persons 
whom  he  was  most  fond  of  seeing,  and 
who  pretended  to  surprise  him,  at  times 
when,  after  many  hours  application,  be 
ought  naturally  to  have  thought  of  resting. 
Their  visits  pleased  him,  but  he  did  not 
lay  aside  his  pen ;  they  talked,  and  endea- 
voured to  engage  him  in  the' conversation, 
but  he  took  no  interest  in  it ;  they  addressed 
themselves  particularly  to  him,  he  uttered 
a  few  inconsequential  words,  and  went  on 
with  bis  writing. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  his 
death  are  remarkable.  A  stranger  called 
upon  him  to  compose  a  Requiem  or  funeral 
service  for  some  unknown  deceased.  The 
aft*  of  mystery  attending  this  application, 
his  ignorance  of  the  person  by  whom  he 
was  visited,  as  well  as  of  the  individual  in 
whose  honour  the  music  was  to  be  employ- 
ed, induced  him  to  imagine  that  there  was 
something  supernatural  in  the  transaction. 
He  believed  the  applicant  to  be  a  mes- 
senger from  the  world  of  spirits,  commis- 
sioned, in  this  mysterious  manner,  to  an- 
nounce to  him  his  approaching  dissolution. 
Engrossed  with  this  idea,  he  determined 
if  possible  to  complete  the  Requiem,  ap- 
plied himself  with  enthusiastic  ardour  to 
the  work, and  finished  it  within  the  allotted 
time.  While  engaged  upon  it,  however, 
he  was  seized  with  fainting  fits,  and  died 
before  the  stranger  returned,  at  whose  re- 
quest it  was  composed.  He  thus  fell  a 
victim  to  intense  application  and  super- 
stitious terror,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of 
•  his  age. 
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1*0  R  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  .CABIHET. 

THE  WATCH-TOWER  LIGHT. 

Seen  from  my  window  at  Midnight, 

'Txs  midnight  deep— the  slorm  is  loud, 

And  wild  the  gale  is  roaring,  '   ' 

And  from  a  dark  and  watery  cloud 

Impetuous  rain  is  pouring  ; 
No  star  to  gild  the  threatening  sky, 

With  cheerful  light  is  beaming, 
But  bright  from  yonder  beacon  high, 

The  watch-tower  light  is  streaming. 

And  though  the  night  is  dark  and  drear, 

And  though  the  storm  grows  wilder, 
That  light  the  gathering  gloom  can  cheer,       ■   i 

And  make  it*  terrors  milder. 
It  shines  like  youth's  unclouded  dreams, 

When  hope  is  gaily  beaming, 
And  bright  as  truth's  unsullied  beams, 

The  watch-tower  light  is  streaming. 

So  on  life's  dark  and  troubled  way, 

Where  pain  and  bliss  arc  Wining, 
May  holy  Hope's  unclouded  ray,  *' 

On  me  be  ever  shining; 
And  blest  Religion's  peaceful  light 

Ae  ever  round  me  beaming, 
As  o'er  this  dark  and  dreary  night, 

The  watch-tower  light  is  streaming. 

CAROLINE  MATILDA. 

FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABIFIT. 

COLUMBIA  MY  COUNTRY. 

Mr--"  Erin  go  bragh." 

Columbia  my  country !  the  palace  of  freedom ! 

The  breasts  of  thy  sons  are  her  favourite  throne, 
Whore  dauntless  she  dares  the  proud  tyrant  to  tread 
on 

The  land  which  our  virtues  and  valour  have  won. 
How  dear  to  my  gaze  arc  tby  rivers  so  spacious— 
Thy  lakes  like  the  ocean— thy  fountains  so  precious— 
Thy  lofty  green  woodlands  where  tyrants  did  chase  us, 

But  the  sons  of  Columbia  declar'd  they'd  be  free. 

May  thy  laws  be  as  pure  as  the  snow  on  thy  mountains, 

Thy  union  as  firm  as  the  rocks  on  thy  shore, 
And  only  when  Time  his  last  moment  is  counting,.  , 

May  angels  proclaim,  "  Tby  Republic's  no  more." 
May  thy  soil  be  the  covert  for  tyranny's  victim,        ^ 

Not  a  heart  nor  a  hearth  in  Columbia  reject  him, 
0  tell  him  our  country  was  made  to  prelect  him, 

And  the  sobs  of  Columbia  arc  generous  as  free. 

May  thy  star-studded  ensign  aye  wave  o'er  the  ocean, 

The  pride  of  thy  sons  and  the  dread  of  thy  foes, 
And  while  one  drop  of  blood  in  our  veins  it  has  mo- 
tion, 
We  swear  ne'er  a  star  nor  a  stripe  shall  we  lose. 
May  the  deeds  of  thy  Was&isgtow,  peerless  in  story, 
(The  sun  of  that  system  that  led  thee  t»  glory,) 
Inspire  thy  brave  sons,  from  the  youth  to  the  hoary, 
And  happy  Columbia  for  aye.shall  be  free. 

May  the  arts  and  the  sciences,  nurs'd  by  thy  bounty, 
Hoon  rival  thy  wonderous  deeds  on  the  wave, 

While  thy  muse  soars  uncquaU'd  and  sweetly  recounts, 
die 
Gay  charms  of  thy  fair,  and  the  deeds  of  thy  brave. 


In  pes#»  arts,  and  wealth,  while  whole  worlds  stand 

wond'ring, 
May'st  thou  flourish,  my  country,  while  tyrants  are 

plund'ring, 
And  proud  politicians  in  wild  error  blund'ring, 
Tilt  like  thee,  Columbia,  all  mankind  be  free, 

L.  G. 
5lh  Jpril,  1821. 


FOR  THE  LADISS1  LITERARY  CABttSt. 

'  MELANCHOLY. 

Thou  shade  of  sainted  hue, 

Worshipped,  alas!  by  few, 

With  lovelorn  eye  and  pensive  gait, 

I  see  thee  move  ?edate. 

Oh,  Mtianciioly,  to  thy  shrine  I  bow, 

When  sober  Luii*  lights  the  mountain  brew — 

Ainu  I  her  palid  beams, 

Beside  low  murmuring  streams, 

I  walk  and  rind  thee  there, 

Reposing  by  the  side  of  some  old  oak,    . 

Where  nought  is  heml  save  the  night-raven's  croak. 

There  oft  i  sit  mid  night's  cold  dews, 

And  woo  the  presence  of  the  muse; 

'Tis  then  I  feel  her  tyrant  reign,  .«, 

Her  force  in  every  throbbing  vein, 

While  magic  thoughts  inspire, 

And  seem  to  tremble  on  the  lyre. 

Give  me,  grave  maiden,  here, 

Thy  presence  ever  dear,  » 

Dear  to  the  fancy  free,  that  springs 

Above  base,  low  terrestrial  things— 

That  feels  of  poesy,  the  sacred  glow, 

Above  the  joys  of  earth  below — 

Oh,  come  in  all  thy  grave  attire, 

And  teach  me  how  to  wield  the  poet's  lyre. 

MARTIN. 
Eikridge,  near  Baltimore,  Jan.  1821. 

JOB  TBS  LAMBS'  LITERARY  CABUET. 

LINES 

Written  at  Midnight,  and  near  a  Cluath-  Yard. 
All  now  is  bush 'd— save  where  the  midnight  chime 

In  trembling  cadence  lingers  on  the  gale- 
Save  when  the  lonely  owl  from  time  to  time, 

In  notes  discordant  breathes  its  mournful  tale. 

Now  is  the  hour,  when  ghosts,  'tis  said,  haw  leave 
To  burst  the  sacred  cerements  of  the  tomb, 

Whom  by  express  permission  from  the  grave. 
They  haste  and  wander  through  the  midnight  gloom. 

'lis  said,  to  profit  by  the  saaction'd  hour, 
They  hasten  forth  to  torture  where  they  may, 

Nor  cease  tormenting  'till  their  fiendish  power 
Is  palsied  by  the  light  of  morning's  ray. 

And  this  the  scene !— but  no,  I  have  no  fear} 
A  guileless  heart  need  dread  no  injury ; 

And  though  a  thousand  demons  wander'd  near, 
They  would  not,  for  they  dare  not  injure  me. 

HENRY  WILLIAM. 

FOR  THE  LADIES'   LITERARY  0AB1BTBT. 
LOVE. 

Love  is  no  irregular  desire, 

No  sudden  dart  of  raging  pain,  s£ 

That  in  a  moment  glows  with  fire, 
Or  in  a  moment  cools  again. 


But  love  is  something  so  refin'd, 
Description  could  but  make  it  Icsi; 

It's  what  t  know,  but  cant  define — 
It's  what  I  feel,  but  can't  express. 

If  love*  was  what  could  be  cxprea'd, 

Or  words  could  it  declare, 
I  soon  would  ease  my  sighing  breast, 

And  you  should  with  me  share. 

Sine*  words  are  wind,  and  actions  tain, 

You  went  believe  my  tale ; 
So  come  expressive  silence  'gain, 

When  words*  and  actions  rail. 

fcLVIRA. 


FOR  THE  LADIES*  LITERARY  CABINET. 


TO  

"  I  scorn  the  cheat  of  Reason's  foolish  pride, 
And  boast  the  graceful  weakness  of  my  heart." 

When  heaven  instill'd  affection  in  our  breast, 
Was  it  to  make  us  curs'd  or  bless'd  ? 
Tby  goodness  bounteous  heaven  could  never  say, 
To  love's  soft  path  you  ne'er  shall  stray. 

It  points  to  heaven,  it  is  the  polar  star, 
On  earth  it  points  us  from  afar ; 
And  when  at  last  our  souls  shall  upward  flee* 
The  wounds  of  earth  no  more  shall  be. 

But  whilst  I  solemn  tread  this  tower  sphcr*, 
Could  Lethe's  spring  to  m«  appear, 
How  soon  I'd  quaff  the  oblivion  dew, 
And  \>\dfareuxU  my  love  to  you. 

But  since  with  ceaseless  grief  I  here  must  roam, 
My  heart  in  silence  weeps  alone  ; 
But  when  at  last  It  throbbing  beats  no  more, 
Will  she  despise  the  love  I  bore. 

EolO. 


FOR  THE  LADWS'  LITERARY  CABISET. 


ON  MRS* 

I  saw  her  blooming,  young  and  fair, 
When  cheerfulness  played  from  her  eyes, 

Her  face  unmark'd  with  early  care, 
But  dress'd  in  pleasure's  gayest  smiles. 

I  saw  her,  bat  how  dim  that  eye," 
That  erst  with  living  lustre  gleam'd  ! 

How  suddenly  the  smile  gone  by, 
That  on  her  lips  so  sweetly  beam'd  I 

Who  would  have  thought  a  thing  so  fair, 
Could  lie  thus  mute  and  moveless  there  ? 

RUDOLPH. 


From  a  new  volume  of <c  Poms,  by  one  of  a  Family 
Circle." 

He  seem'd  to  love  her,  and  her  youthful  cheek 

Wore  for  a  while  the  transient  bloom  of  joy; 
And  her  heart  throbbed  with  hopes  the  conld  not  spea*k, 

New  to  delight,  and  new  the  ecstasy, 
He  won  that  heart  in  its  simplicity, 

All  undisguised  in  its  young  tenderness  ; 
And  smiling  saw  that  he,  and  only  he 

Had  power  at  once  to  wound  it  or  to  bless. 
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She  gave  to  bim  her  innocent  affection, 

And  the  warm  feelings  of  her  guileless  breast ; 
And  from  the  storms  of  life  she  sought  protection , 

In  his  dear  love,  her  home  of  earthly  rest : 
In  this  sweet  trust  ber  opening  days  were  blest, 

And  joyously  she  hail'd  her  coming  years ; 
For  well  she  knew  that  even  if  distrest, 

There  would  be  one  kind  hand  to  dry  her  tears. 

He  left  her— and  in  trouble  she  awoke 

From  her  young  dream  of  Miss ;  but  murmur'd  not 
Over  ber  silent  sufferings,  nor  spoke 

To  any  one  upon  ber  cruel  lot. 
You  would  have  deemed  that  he  had  been  forgot, 

Or  thought  her  bosom  callous  to  the  stroke ; 
But  in  ber  cheek  there  was  one  hectic  spot, 

Twas  little— -but  it  told  her  heart  was  broke. 

And  deeper  and  more  deep  the  painful  /lush 

Daily  became ;  yet  all  distress  seemed  o'er, 
Save  when  the  life  blood  gave  a  sudden  rush, 

Then  trembled  into  silence  as  before. 
At  once  too  proud,  too  bejnbte  to  deplore, 

She  bowed  her  bead  in  quietness ; — she  knew 
Her  blighted  prospects  could  revive  no  more  J 

Yet  was  she  calm,  for  she  had  Heaven  in  view. 

She  loved,  and  she  forgave  him— and  in  dying, 

She  asked  a  blessing  on  bis  future  years ; 
And  so  she  went  to  sleep,  meekly  relying 

Upon  that  power  which  shall  efface  all  tears. 
Her  simple  turf  the  young  spring  Aew'ret  wears, 

And  the  pale  primrose  grows  upon  her  tomb ; 
And  when  the  storm  its  simple  blossoms  tears, 

It  bows  its  head— an  emblem  of  her  doom ! 

From  the  Western  Jfcmav. 

The  following  lines  were  written  by  one  of  the  Luna, 
ties  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  sent  to  a 


Mary,  the  world  will  say  I'm  mad ! 

For  me,  I  care  not  what  they  say, 
All  the  charm  that  life  once  had, 

Like  a  dream  has  passed  away ! 

Form'd  in  nature's  kindest  mood, 
i       I  bad  pity  for  each  stranger's  wo ; 
OA,  to  promote  another's  good, 
My  own  advantage  I'd  forego. 

To  my  leVd  fair  my  heart  was  true, 
Soon  to  your  worth  it  did  surrender) 

Attach 'd  to  all  that's  found  in  you, 
A  mind  informed—*  soul  that's  tender. 

Had  dame  Fortune  provM  more  kind, 
Given  of  ber  gifts  a  larger  store, 
s.     Haply  might  I  my  Mary  bind, 

To  share  my  all,  nor  wish  for  mere. 

What  nature  form'd  I  then  shall  be. 

No  butt  for  dull  insensate  fools ; 
But  now,  from  every  motive  free, 

I'll  act  just  as  the  whim  controls. 

Branded  with  a  Maniac's  name, 
Revenge  alone  supports  my  mind ; 

Tbey  who  dared  to  tip  that  shame, 
The  fury  of  revenge  shall  find. 

Whate'er  my  fate,  Mary,  on  thee 
My  mind  in  harmony  loves  to  dwell ; 

Let  fortune  do  ber  worst  with  me, 
'Tis  nought  to  bidding  the* "  farewell." 

HENRY. 

Philadelphia)  September. 


NEW-YORK,         % 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  14,  1621. 

We  arc  compelled  to  make  copious  extracts  from 
Wieland,  in  order  to  complete  the  taje  in  the  present 
volume. 

TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

A  quarterly  payment  will  become  due  on  the  first 
of  next  month ;  but  m  it  is  probable  that  a  great  pro- 
portion of  our  subscribers  will  change  their  place  of 
residence  on  that  day,  and  a  number,  no  doubt,  will 
leave  the  city,  to  avoid  a  great  deal  of  confusion,  we 
have  deemed  it  expedient  to  commence  oar  Collections 
in  season,  so  as  to  get  through  with  them  before  that 
day  arrives.  We  can  seono  reasonable  objection  that 
can  be  urged  against  this  method  of  proceeding,  es- 
pecially when  it  is  considered  that  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  we  are  obliged  to  spend  hours  in  search  of  a 
family,  against  whom  wt  hold  a  bill  for  the  small  sum  k 
ef  one  doilar.  Our  Patrons,  therefore,  will  confer  a 
favour  upon  us  by  being  prepared  against  our  first 
call  in  course  of  the  ensuing  week. 

Country  Subscribers  are  once  more  reminded  of  the 
necessity  of  being  punctual  in  their  payments ;  we 
particularly  request  it  at  this  time,  as  we  wish  to 
square  our  accounts  for  the  last  six  months. 


Important.— The  particular  property  of  the  Col- 
chicum  seeds  in  allaying  irritation  of  the  wind-pipe, 
lungs,  be.  and  thereby  removing  the  causes  of  asthma 
and  consumption,  is  the  greatest  discovery  that  has 
been  made  in  medicine.  It  appears,  by  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Monthly  Gazette  of  Health,  that  a  few 
doses  of  the  syrup  will  effectnaUy  remove  the  symp- 
toms of  asthma,  and  arrest  incipient  onnaumption, 
and  in  a  few  days  it  will  restore  the  patient  to  health ; 
and  that  the,  wine  of  the  seeds,  combined  with  an 
alkali,  as  speedily  cures  gout  and  rheumatism.  So 
extraordinary  has  been  the  salutary  effects  of  these 
new  remedies  in  those  diseases,  that  he  editors  do  net 
hesitate  to  pronounce  them  specifics.  The  other  in- 
formation this  popular,  medical,  dietetic,  and  philo- 
sophical journal  contains,  particularly  the  exposition 
of  literary  quackery,  compositions  of  nostrums,  and 
disgraceful  practices  of  certain  practitioners,  lie.  will 
become  highly  interesting.— .Ya*.  Intelligencer. 

Rage.— I*  is  a  remarkable  feet,  which  ought  to  be 
generally  known  to  housekeepers,  that  one  hundred  wt. 
of  rags  at  the  present  price  can  purchase  two  hundred 
id.  of  flour!  This  is  an  highly  interesting  fact  con- 
nected with,  domestic  economy;  and  ought  to  be 
thought  of  by  every  family  both  in  town  and  country. 
— Phil.  Gazette. 

Shameful  Outrage.— The  pulpit  in  the  new  Metho- 
dist Meeting-house  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  was  blown  to 
pieces  on  the  second  instant,  by  means  of  a  block  ef 
wood  rilled  with  powder.  Several  persons  have  been 
apprehended  as  being  concerned  in  the  foul  act 

Southern  District  of  Mete-  York,  ss. 

BE  IT  REMEMBERED,  That  on  the  twenty- 
(l.s.)  fifth  day  of  January,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of 

the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, Edward  Riley,  of  the  said  district,  hath  depo- 
sited in  this  office  the  title  of  a  book,  the  right  where- 
of he  claims  as  proprietor,  in  the  words  following,  to ' 
wit:         s£       •  I 

"  Riley's  Vocal  Melodies,  first 'volume.  Being  a! 
Collection   of  American,   English,   Scotch,    Irish,! 


Welch,  French,  German,  Italian,  Swiss,  Tyroles  >, 
Danish,  Swedish,  Turkish,  Hebrew,  and  Chinese 
Airs,  adapted  to  American  Words,  and  arranged  fc» 
the  Piano  Forte.  The  Poetry  by  Samuel  Woodwork 
and  other  Native  Bards." 

In  conformity  to  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  In  - 
ted  States,  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  eacouragemef  t 
of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts, 
and  books,  to  die  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  o> 
fits,  during  the  time  thereto  mentioned;"  and,  aUo, 
to  an  act,  entitled  "  An  act  supplementary  to  an  ae\ 
entitled  an  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning.  t>\ 
securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the 
authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  th» 
times  therein  mentioned,  and  extending  the  benefiu 
thereof  to  the  arts  of  designing,  engraving,  and  etch- 
ing historical  and  other  prints." 

GILBERT  LIVINGSTON  THOMPSON 
CUrk  of  the  Soutltern  District  o/JVeu-  i\K 


■*= 


MARRIED, 

On  Wednesday  the  4th  in*,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mil*- 
<Mler,  Mr.  Lyman  Betts  to  Miss  Jane  Eliza  Speoce 

At  Bloomfield,  on  the  Sd  inst.  Mr.  Asher  B.  Du 
rand,  Engraver,  of  this  city,  to  Miss  Lucy  Bakfeio, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Isaac  Baldwin. 

On  Sunday  morning  lest,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  CGor- 
nsuo,  Mr.  James  Kelly  to  Miss  Catherine  CaulfieW, 
both  of  this  chy. 

On  Saturday  morning  last,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kur- 
pers,  William  L.  Morris,  Esq  to  Miss  Caroline  Har 
riman,  daughter  of  the  laic  Wm.  Harriman,  all* 
this  city. 

On  Saturday  evening  last,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chase, 
Mr.  Henry  Fkader  to  Mis*  Phoebe  Barton,  all  of 
this  place. 

On  Monday  evening  last,  by  me  Rev.  Tbos.  Spicer . 
Mr.  Peter  Carman  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Thoinfnoa,  both 
of  this  city. 

On  Tuesday  last,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Romeya,  Mr. 
Charles  G.  Robb,  of  Baltimore,  to  Miss  Sarah  E.  S. 
M'CfeBAChftn,  niece  of  John  B.  Murray,  Esq.  of  this 
city. 


«  DIED, 

On  Saturday  evening  last,  Mrs.  EKxaGidney,  aged 
!*T  years,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Fox. 

*^Jn  Sunday  morning,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  boars, 
William  E,  Gallaudrt,  aged  23  years,  son  of  P.  W 
Gallaudet. 

Ob  Monday  morning  Inst,  after  a  lingering  flutes* 
WllHam  Robison,  aged  22  years. 

'Ob'  Tuesday  evening  last,  of  a  short  but  severe  ill- 
ness, in  the  60th  year  of  her  age,  Mary  Hamlin,  late 
p£  Sharon,  Conn. 

On  Thursday  last,  Mrs.  Catherine  BoshneU,  relict 
of  the  late  The*,  Bushfield,  aged  69  yean. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  after  a  lingering  illoe*, 
Mr.  Philip  Grim,  in  the  AAfe  year  of  his  age. 

On  Tuesday  last,  in  th#  19th  year  of  ber  age,  Jes- 
net  Anna  Forbes,  daughter  of  John  Forbes. 

At  Boston,  Mr.  Otis  S.  Spencer,  Printer,  formerly 
of  Hartford,  Conn. 

At  Hartford,  Conn,  on  Saturday  last,  Major  Elislia 
Babcock,  aged  68jrears. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Tne  inhabitants  of  the  hut  received  me  with  a 
mixture  of  joy  and  surprize.  Their  homely  welcome, 
cind  their  artless  sympathy,  were  grateful  to  my  feel- 
ings. In  the  midst  of  their  inquiries,  as  to  my  health, 
they  avoided  all  allusions  to  the  source  of  my  malady. 
They  were  honest  creatures,  -and  I  loved  them  well. 
I  participated  in  the  tears  which  they  shed  when  I 
mentioned  to  them  my  speedy  departure  for  Europe, 
and  promised  to  acquaint  them  with  my  welfare  dur- 
ing my  long  absence. 

They  expressed  great  surprize  when  I  informed 
them  of  my  intention  to  visit  my  cottage.  Alarm  and 
foreboding  overspread  their  features,  and*  they  at- 
tempted to  dissuade  roe  from  visiting  an  house  which 
they  firmly  believed  to  be  haunted  by  a '  thousand 
ghastly  apparitions. . 

These  apprehensions,  however,  bad  no  power  over 
my  conduct.  I  took  an  irregular  path  which  led  me  to 
my  own  house.  AM  was  vacant  and  forlorn.  A  small 
enclosure,  aearwhlch  the  pajb^ed,  was  the  burying* 
g*"und  belonging  ;to  the  family*  Ifcis  1  was  obliged 
*  to  pass.  Once  I  had  intended  to  enter  it,  and  ponder  j 
on  the  emblems  and  inscriptions  which  my  uncle  had  J 
caused  to  be  made  on  the  tombs  of  Catharine  and  I 
her  children ;  but  now  my  heart  faltered  as  I  ap- , 
preached,  and  I  hastened  forward,  that  distance  I 
might  conceaj  it  from  my  view. 

When  1  approached  the  reees?,  my  heart  again 
sunk.  -  I  averted  my  eyes,  and  left  it  behind  me  as 
quickly  as  possible.    Silence  reigned  through  my !» 
habitation,  and  a  darkness,  which  closed  doors  aud  I  j  w 
shutters  produced.    Every  object  was  connected  with  1  0f 


mine  or  my  brother's  history.  1  passed  the  entry, 
mounted  the  stair,  and  unlocked  the  door  of  my  cham- 
ber. It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  curbed  my  fancy 
and  smothered  jay  fears.  Slight  movements  and 
casual  sounds  were  transformed  into  beckoning  sha- 
dows and  calling  shapes. 

I  proceeded  to  the  closet.  I  opened  and  looked 
round  it  with  fearfulness.  AU  thiugs  were  in  their  ac- 
customed order.  I  sought  and  found  the  manuscript 
where  I  was  used  to  deposit  it.  This  being  secured] 
there  was  nothing  to  detain  me ;  yet  1  stood  aud  con- 
templated awhile  the  furniture  and  walls  of  my  cham- 
ber. 1  remembered  how  long  this  apartment  had 
been  a  sweet  and  tranquil  asylum}  I' compared  its 
former  stale  with  its  present  dreariness,  and  reflected 
that  I  now  beheld  it  for  the  last  time. 

Here  it  was  that  the  incomprehensible  behaviour  of 
Carwin  was  witnessed  :  this  the  stage  on  which  that 
enemy  of  man  showed  himself  for  a  moment  un- 
masked. Here  the  menaces  of  murder  were  wafted 
to  my  ear ;  and  here  these  menaces  were  executed. 

These  thoughts  had  a  tendency  to  take  from  roe 
my  self-command.  My  JeeMe  limbs  refused  to  sup- 
port me,  and  I  sunk  upon  a  chair.  Incoherent  and 
half- articulate  exclamations  escaped  my  lips.    The 


name  of  Carwin  was  uttered,  ami  eternal  wees,  woes 
like  that  which  his  malice  had  entailed  upon  us,  were 
heaped  upon  him.  I  invoked  all-seeing  heaven  to 
drag  to  light  and  to  punish  this  betrayer,  and  accused 
its  providence  for  having  thus  long  delayed  the  retri- 
bution that  was  due  to  so  enormous  a  guilt 

I  have  said  that  the  window  shutters  were  closed, 
A  feeble  light,  however,  found  entrance  through  the 
crevices.  A  small  window  illuminated  the  closet, 
and  the  door  being  closed,  a  dim  ray  streamed  through 
the  key- hole  A  kind  of  twilight  was  thus  created; 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  vision;  but, at  the  same 
time,  involving  all  minuter  objects  in  obscurity. 

This  darkness  suited  the  colour  of  my  thoughts.  I 
sickened  at  the  remembrance  of  the  past.  The  pros- 
pect of  the  future  excited  my  loathing.  I  muttered  in 
a  low  voice,  Why  should  I  live  longer  ?  Why  should 
I  drag  a  miserable  being  ?  All,  for  whom  I  ought  to 
live,  have  perished.  Am  I  not  myself  hunted  to 
death  ? 

At  that  moment,  my  despair  suddenly  became  vigo- 
rous. My  nerves  were  no  longer  unstrung.  My 
powers,  that  had  long  been  deadened,  were  revived. 
My  bosom  swelled  with  a  sudden  energy,  and  the 
conviction  darted  through  my  mind,  that  to  end  my 
torments  was,  at  once,  practicable  and  wise. 

I  knew,  how  to  find  way  to  the  recesses  of  life.  I 
could  use  a  lancet  with  some  skill,  and  could  distin- 
guish between  vein  and  artery.  By  piercing  deep 
into  the  latter,  I  should  shun  the  evils  which  the  future 
had  in  store  for  me,  and  take  refuge  from  my  woes 
ri»  «BM»«Wadu 

1  started  on  my  feet,  for  my  feebleness  was  gone, 
and  hasted  to  the  closet.  A  lancet  and  other  small 
instruments  were  preserved  in  a  case  which  I  had 
deposited  here.  Inattentive  as  I  wis  to  foreign  con- 
siderations, my  ears  were  still  open  to  any  sound  of 
mysterious  import  that  should  occur.  I  thought  I 
heard  a  step  in  the  entry.  My  purpose  was  suspend- 
ed, and  I  cast  an  eager  glance  at  my  chamber  door, 
which  was  open  No  one  appeared,  unlets  the  sha- 
dow which  1  discerned  upon  the  floor,  was  the  outline 

a  man.    If  it  were,  I  was  authorised  to  suspect 


that  soma  one  was  posted  close  to  the  entrance,  who 
possibly  had  overheard  my  exclamations. 

My  teeth  chattered,  and  a  wild  confusion  took 
place  of  my -momentary  calm.  Thus  it  was  when  a 
terrific  visage  had  disclosed  itself  on  a  former  night. 
Thus  it  was  when  the  evil  destiny  of  Wieland  assumed 
the  lineaments  of  something  human.  What  horrid 
apparition  was  preparing  to  blast  mjr  sight  ? 

Still  I  listened  and  gazed.  Not  long,  for  the  sha- 
dow moved;  a  foot,  unshapely  and  huge,  was  thrust 
forward ;  a  form  advanced  from  its  concealment,  and 
stalked  into  the  room.    It  was  Carwin ! 

While  I  had  breath  I  shrieked.  While  I  had  power 
over  my  muscles,  I  motioned  with  my  hand  that  he 
should  vanish.  My  exertions  could  not  last  long ;  I 
sunk  into  a  fit. 

O  that  this  grateful  oblivion  had  lasted  for  ever! 
Too  quickly  I  recovered  my  senses.  The  power  of 
distinct  vision  was  no  sooner  restored  to  me,  than  this 
hateful  form  again  presented  itself,  and  1  once  more 
relapsed. 

A  second  time,  untoward  nature  recalled  me  from 
the  sleep  of  death.  I  found  myself  sketched  upon 
the  bed.  When  1  had  power  to  look  up,  I  remem- 
bered only  that  I  had  cause  to  fear.    My  distempered 


fancy  fashioned  to  itself  no  distinguishable  image 
I  threw  a  languid  glance  round  me;  once  more  my 
eyes  lighted  upon  Carwin. 

He  was  seated  on  the  floor,  hi*  back  rested  against 
the  wall,  his  knees  were  drawn  up,  and  his  face  was 
buried  in  his  hands.  That  his  station  was  at  some 
distance,  that  his  attitude  was  net  menacing,  that 
his  ominous  visage  was  concealed,  may  account  for 
my  now  escaping  a  shock,  violent  as  those  which 
were  past.  I  withdrew  my  eyes,  but  was  not  again 
deserted  by  my  senses. 

On  perceiving  that  I  had  recovered  my  sensibility, 
be  lifted  his  head.  This  motion  attracted  my  atten- 
tion. His  countenance  was  mild,  hat  sorrow  and 
astonishment  sat  upon  his  features.  I  averted  my 
eyes  and  feebly  exclaimed— "  9!  fly— fly  far,  and 
for  ever!—!  cannot  behold  you  and  live!" 
.  He  did  not  rise  upon  his  feet,  hot  clasped  his  hands, 
and  said  in  a  tone  of  deprecation—"  I  will  fly.  I  am 
become  a  fiend,  the  sight  of  whom  destroys.  Yet 
tell  me  my  offence !  You  have  linked  cusses  with  my 
name  ;  you  ascribe  to  me  a  malice  monstrous  and 
infernal.  I  look  around ;  all  is  loneliness  and  desert ! 
This  boose  and  your  brother's  are  solitary  and  dis- 
mantled! Toirdie  away  at  the  sight  of  me!  My 
fear  whispers  that  some  deed  of  horror  has  been  per- 
petrated; that  I  am  the  ondesigning  cause." 

What  language  was  this?  Had  he  not  avowed 
himself  a  ravisher  ?  Had  not  this  chamber  witnessed 
his  atrocious  purposes?  I  hesoufht  him  with  new 
Vetantonoe  to  go. 

He  lifted  ms  ays  "Gf^CTfcven!  what  bare  I 
done  ?  I  think  I  know  the  extent  of  my  offences.  I 
have  acted,  but  my  actions  have  possibily  efiected 
mora  than  I  designed.  This  fear  has  brought  me 
back  from  my  retreat.  I  come  to  repair  the  evil  of 
which  my  rashness  was  the  cause,  and  to  prevent 
more  evil,    t  come  to  confess  my  errors." 

u  Wretch !"  I  cried,  when  my  suffocating  emotions 
would  permit  me  to  speak,  "  the  ghosts  of  my  sister 
and  her  children,  do  they  not  rise  to  accuse  thee  ? 
Who  was  it  that  blasted  the  intellects  of  Wieland  ? 
Who  was  it  that  urged  him  to  fury,  and  guided  hhn 
to  murder  ?  Who,  but  thou  and  the  devil,  with  whom 
thou  art  confederated  ?" 

At  these  words  a  new  spirit  pervaded  his  counte- 
nance. His  eyes  once  more  appealed  to  heaven.— 
"  If  1  have  memory,  if  I  have  being,  I  am  innocent. 
I  intended  no  ill  J  but  my  folly,  indirectly  and  re- 
motely, may  have  caused  it  j  but  what  words  are 
Your  brother  kmatte !    His  children  dead  1 ' ' 

W  bat  should  I  infer  from  this  deportment?  Was  the 
ignorance  which  these  words  implied  real  or  pretended  ? 
Yet  how  could  I  imagine  a  mere  human  agency  in 
these  events  ?  But  if  the  influence  was  preternatural  or 
maniacal  in  my  brother's  case,  they  must  be  equally 
so  in  my  own.  Then  I  remembered  that  the  voice 
exerted,  was  to  save  me  from  Carwin's  attempts. — 
These  kleas  tended  to^gbale  my  abhorrence  of  this 
man,  and  to  delect  uW  absurdity  of  my  accusations. 

"  Alas  !'*  said  I, "  I  have  no  one  to  accuse.  Leave 
mc  to  my  fate.  F  ly  from  a  scene  stained  with  cruelty  ; 
devoted  to  despair." 

Carwin  stood  for  a  time  musing  and  mournful.  At 
length  he  said,  "  What  has  happened  ?  I  came  to 
expiate  my  crimes:  let  me  know  them  in  their  fall 
extent.  I  have  horrible  forebodings !  What  has  hap- 
pened r "  • 
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I  wat  silent ;  but  recollecting  the  intimation  given 
by  this  man  when  he  was  detected  in  my  closet} 
which  implied  some  knowledge  of  that  power  which 
interfered  in  my  favour,  I  eagerly  inquired,  "  What 
was  that  voice  which  called  upon  me  to  hold  when  I 
•  attempted  to  open  the  closet  ?  What  face  was  that 
which  I  saw  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  ?  Answer  me 
truly." 

"  I  came  to  confess  the  truth.  Tour  allusions  are 
horrible  and  strange.  Perhaps  I  have  but  faint  con- 
ceptions of  the  evils  which  my  infatuation  has  pro- 
duced ;  but  what  remains  I  will  perform.  It  was  my 
voice  that  you  heard  1    It  was  my  face  that  you  saw !" 

For  a  moment  I  doubted  whether  my  remembrance 
of  events  were  not  confused  How  could  he  be  at 
onee  stationed  .at  my  shoulder  and  shut  up  in  my 
closet  ?  How  could  be  stand  near  me  and  yet  be  in- 
visible? But  if  Carwin's  were  the  thrilling  voice 
and  the  6ery  visage- which  I  bad  beard  and  seen,  then 
was  be  the  prompter  of  my  brother!  and  the  author 
*f  these  dismal  outrages. 

Once  more  I  averted  my  eyes  and  struggled  for 
speech.  "Begone!  thou  man  of  mischief!  Re- 
morselem  and  implacable  miscreant !  begone  i" 

"  I  will  obey*"  said  he  in  a  disconsolate  voice ; 
'*  yet,  wretch  as  I  am,  am. I  unworthy  to  repair  the 
evils  that  I  have  committed  i>  I  came  as  a  repentant 
criminal.  It  is  you  whom  I  have  injured,  and  at  your 
bar  am  I  willing  to  appear,  and  confess  and  expiate 
my  crimes.  I  have  deceived  you :  X  have  sported 
with  your  terrors :  I  have  plotted  to  destroy  your  re- 
putation. I  come  now  to  remove  your  errors ;  to  set 
you  beyond  the  reach  of  similar  fears  ;  to  rebuild 
your  fame  as  far  as  I  am  able. 

"  This  is  the  amount  of  my  guilt,  and  this  the  fruit 
of  my  remorse.  Will  you  not  hear  me  ?  Listen  to  my 
confession,  and  then  denounce  punishment.  All  I 
ask  ia a  patient  audience."        ., 

"  What !"  I  replied,  "  was  not  thine  the  voice 
that  commanded  my  brother  to  imbrue  his  hands  in 
the  blood  of  his  children— to  strangle  that  angel  of 
sweetness  bis  wife?  Has  he  not  vowed  my  death, 
and  the  death  of  Pleyel,  at  thy  bidding  ?  Hast  thou 
not  made  him  the  butcher  of  bis  family ;  changed 
him  who  was  the  glory  of  his  species  into,  worse  than 
brute;  robbed  him  of  reason,  and  consigned  the  rest 
of  his  days  to  fetters  and  stripes?" 

Carwin's  eyes  glared*  and  his  limbs  were  petrified 
at  this  intelligence.  No  words  were  requisite  to  prove 
htm  guides*  of  these  enormities:  at  the  time,  how- 
ever, I  was  nearly  insensible  to  these  exculpatory 
tokens.  He  walked  to  the  farther  end  of  the  room, 
and  having  recovered  some  degree  of  composure,  he 
spoke— 

"  I  am  not  this  villain ;  I  have  slain  no  one ;  I  have 
prompted  none  to  slay :  I  have  handled  a  tool  of  won- 
derful efficacy  without  malignant  intentions,  but 
without  caution ;  ample  will  be  the  punishment  of  my 
temerity,  if  my  conduct  has  contributed  to  this  evil." 
He  paused.-— 

I  likewise  was  slIenL  I  struggled  to  command  my- 
self so  far  as  to  listen  to  the  tale  which  he  should  tell. 
Observing  lhis9  be  continued— 

"  You  are  not  apprized  of  the  existence  of  a  power 
which  I  possess.    I  know  not  by  what  name  to  call  it.* 


*  Bihqmum,  or  veotri locution.  Sound  is  varied 
according  to  the  variations  of  direction  and  distance. 
The  art  of  the  ventriloquist  consist*  in  modifying  his 
voice  according  to  all  these  variation*,  without  chang- 
ing his  place.  fire  the  work  of  the  Abbe  dc  la  Chap- 
pelle,  in  which  are  accurately  recorded  the  perfor- 
mances of  one  of  ihe»c  artists,  ajul  *omc  ingenious, 
though  un'aiiir.riofv  *p<»iutations  are  given  on  the 


It  enables  me  to  mimic  exactly  the  veieeof  smother, 
and  to  modify  the  sound  so  that  it  shall  appear  to 
come  from  what  quarter,  and  be  uttered  at  what  dis- 
tance I  please. 

"  I  know  not  that  every  one  possesses  this  power. 
Perhaps,  though  a  casual  position  of  my  organs  in 
my  youth  shewed  me  that  I  possessed  it,  it  is  an  art 
which  may  be  taught  to  all.  Would  to  God  I  had 
died  unknowing  of  the  secret !  It  has  produced  no- 
thing but  degradation  and  calamity. 

"  For  a  time  the  possession  of  so  potent  and  stupen- 
dous an  endowment  elated  me  with  pride.  Unforti- 
fied by  principle,  subjected  to  poverty,  stimulated  by 
headlong  passions,  I  made  this  powerful  engine  sub- 
servient to  the  supply  of  my  wants,  and  the  gratifi- 
cation of  my  vanity.  I  shall  not  mention  how  dili- 
gently I  cultivated  this  gift,  which  seemed  capable 
of  unlimited  improvement ;  nor  detail  the  various 
occasions  on  which  it  was  successfully  exerted  to  lead 
superstition,  conquer  avarice,  or  excite  awe. 

"  I  left  America,  which  is  my  native  soil,  in  my 
youth.  I  have  been  engaged  in  various  scenes  of 
life,  in  which  my  peculiar  talent  has  been  exercised 
with  more  or  less  success.  I  was  finally  betrayed  by 
one  who  called  himself  mv  friend,  into  acts  which 
cannot  be  justified,  though  they  are  susceptible  of 
apology. 

"  The  perfidy  of  this  man  compelled  me  to  with- 
draw from  Europe.  I  returned  to  my  native  coun 
try,  uncertain  whether  silence  and  obscurity  would 
save  me  from  hte  malace.  1  resided  in  the  purlieus 
of  the  city.  I  put  ou  the  garb  and  assumed  the  man- 
ners of  a  down. 

"  My  chief  recreation  was  walking.  My  princi- 
pal haunts  were  the  lawns  and  gardens  of  Mettingen, 
In  this  delightful  region  the  luxuriances  of  nature  had 
been  chastened  by  judicious  art,  and  each  successive 
contemplation  unfolded  new  enchantments. 

"  I  was  studious  of  seclusion :  I  was  satiated  with 
the  intercourse  of  mankind,  and  discretion  required 
me  to  shun  their  intercourse.  For  these  reasons  I 
long  avoided  the  observation  of  your  family,  and 
chiefly  visited  these  precincts  at  night. 

"  I  was  never  weary  of  admiring  the  position  and 
ornaments  of  the  temple.  Many  a  night  have  I  passed 
under  its  roof,  revolving  no  pleasing  meditations.— 
When,  in  my  frequent  rambles,  I  perceived  this 
apartment  was  occupied,  I  gave  a  different  direction 
to  my  steps.  One  evening,  when  a  shower  had  just 
passed,  judging  by  the  silence  that  no  one  was  within, 
I  ascended  to  this  building.  Glancing  carelessly  round, 
I  perceived  an  open  letter  on  the  pedestal.    To  read 


means  by  whicji  the  effects  are  produced.  This 
power  is,  perhaps,  given  by  nature,  but  is  doubtless 
improvable,  if  not  acquirable,  by  art.  It  may,  pos- 
sibly, consist  in  an  unusual  flexibility  or  exertion  of 
the  bottom  of  the  tongue  and  the  uvula.  That  speech 
is  producible  by  these  alone  most  be  granted,  since 
anatomists  mention  two  instances  of  persons  speaking 
without  a  tongue.  In  one  case,  the  organ  was  origi 
nally  wanting,  but  its  place  was  supplied  by  a  small 
tubercle,  and  the  uvula  was  perfect  In  the  other, 
the  tongue  was  destroyed  by  disease,  but  probably  a 
small  part  of  it  remained. 

This  power  h  difficult  to  explain,  but  the  fact  is  un- 
deniable. Experience  shows  that  the  human  voice 
|  can  imitate  the  voice  of  all  men  and  of  all  inferior 
animals.  The  sound  of  musical  instruments,  and  even 
noises  from  the  contact  of  inanimate  substances,  have 
been  accurately  imjtated.  The  mimicry  of  animals 
is  notorious^  and  Dr.  Burnoy  (Musical  Travels)  men 
lions  one  who  imitated  a  flute  and  violin,  so  as  to 
deceive  even  his  ear*. 


Oi 


it  was 

this  offence,  however,  I  was  guilty. 

"  Scarcely  had  1  gone  half  through  when  I  was 
alarmed  by  the  approach  of  your  brother.  To  scram- 
ble down  the  cliff  on  the  opposite  side  was  impracti- 
cable. I  was  unprepared  to  meet  a  stranger.  Be- 
sides the  awkwardness  attending  such  an  interview 
in  these  drcemstances,  concealment  was  necessary 
to  my  safety.  A  thousand  times  bad  I  vowed  never 
again  to  employ  the  dangerous  talent  which  I  pos- 
sessed; but  such  was  the  force  of  habit  and  the  in- 
fluence of  present  convenience,  that  I  used  this  me- 
thod of  arresting  hie  progress  and  leading  him  back 
to  the  house,  with  his  errand,  whatever  it  was, 
unperformed.  I  had  often  caught  parts,  from  my 
station  below,  of  your  conversation  in  this  place, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  voice  of  your 
sister. 

"  Some  weeks  after  this  I  was  again  quietly  seated 
in  this  recess.  The  lateness  of  the  hour  secured  me, 
as  I  thought,  from  all  interruption.  In  this,  however, 
I  was  mistaken,  for  Wieland  and  Pleyel,  as  I  judged 
by  their  voices,  earnest  in  dispute,  ascended  the 
hill. 

"  I  was  not  sensible  that  any  inconvenience  could 
possibly  have  flowed  from  my  former  exertion ;  yet 
it  was  followed  with  compunction,  because  it  was  a 
deviation  from  a  path  which  I  had  assigned  to  my* 
self.  Now  my  aversion  to  this  means  of  escape  was 
enforced  by  an  unauthorized  curiosity,  and  by  the 
knowledge  of  a  busby  hollow  on  the  edge  of  the  hill, 
where  I  should  be  safe  from  discovery.  Into  this 
hollow  I  thrust  myself. 

"  The  propriety  of  removal  to  Europe  was  the 
question  eagerly  discussed.  Pleyel  intimated'  that 
his  anxiety  to  go  was  augmented  by  the  silence  of 
Theresa  de  Stolberg.  The  temptation  to  interfere  in 
this  dispute  was  irresistible.  U  vain  I  contended  with 
inveterate  habits.  I  disguised  to  myself  the  impro- 
priety of  my  conduct,  by  recoUecting  the  benefits 
which  it  might  produce.  PleyeTs  proposal  was  un- 
wise, yet  it  was  enforced  with  plausible  arguments 
and  indefatigable  seal.  Your  brother  might  be  puz- 
zled and  wearied,  but  could  not  be  convinced.  I 
conceived  that  to  terminate  the  controversy  in  favour 
of  the  latter  was  conferring  a  benefit  on  all  parties. 
For  this  end  I  profited  by  an  opening  in  the  conver- 
sation, and  assured  them  of  Catherine's  irreconcila- 
ble aversion  to  the  scheme,  and  of  the  death  of  the 
Saxon  baroness.  The  latter  event  was  merely  a  con- 
jecture, but  rendered  extremely  probably  by  PleyeTs 
representations.  My  purpose,  you  need  not  be  toW, 
was  effected. 

"  My  passion  lor  mystery,  and  a  species  of  im- 
posture, which  I  deemed  harmless,  was  thus  awak- 
ened afresh.  This  second  lapse  into  error  made  my 
recovery  more  difficult.  I  cannot  convey  to  you  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  kind  of  gratification  which  t 
derived  from  these  exploits;  yet  I  meditated  nothing. . 
My  views  were  bounded  to  the  passing  moment,  and 
commonly  suggested  by  the  momentary  exigence. 

"  I  must  not  conceal  any  thing.  Your  principles 
teach  you  to  aihor  a  voluptuous  temper ;  but,  whh 
whatever  reluctance,  I  acknowledge  this  temper  to 
be  mine.  You  imagine  your  servant  Judith  to  be  in- 
nocent as  well  as  beautiful ;  but  you  took  her  iron  a 
family  where  hypocrisy,  as  well  as  frxutiousBe*, 
was  wrought  into  a  system.  My  attention  was  cap- 
tivated by  her  charms,  and  her  principles  were  easily 
seen  to  be  flexible. 

"  Deem  me  not  capable  of  the  iniquity  of  seduc- 
tion. Your  servant  is  not  destitute  of  feminine  and 
virtuous  qualities ;  but  she  was  taught  that  the  best 
use  of  her  charms  consists  in  the  sale  of  them.  My 
nocturnal  visits  to  Mettingen  were  now  prompted  by 
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»  doubk*  view,  and  my  correspondeaoe  with  your 
servant  g ave  me,  at  ail  timet,  access  to  your  bouse. 

"  The  second  night  after  our  interview,  so  brief 
and  so  little  foreseen  by  either  of  us,  some  demon 
of  mischief  seised  me.  According  tojny  companion's 
report,  your  perfections  were  little  less  than  divine. 
Her  uncouth  but  copious  narratives  converted  you 
into  an  object  of  worship.  She  chiefly  dwelt  upon 
your  coorage}  because  she  herself  was  deficient  in 
that  quality.  You  held  apparitions  and  goblins  in 
contempt.  You  took  no  precautions  against  robbers 
You  were  just  as  tranquil  and  secure  in  this  lonely 
dwelling,  as  if  you  were  in  the  midst  of  a  erowo. 

"  Hence  a  vague  project  occurred  to  me,  to  put 
this  courage  to  the  test.  A  woman  capable  of  recol- 
lection in  danger,  of  warding  off  groundless  panics, 
of  discerning  the  true  mode  of  proceeding,  and  pro- 
fiting by  her  best  resources,  is  a  prodigy.  I  was 
desirous  bf  ascertaining  whether  you  were  such  an 
one. 

"  My  expedient  was  obvious  and  simple  :  I  was  to 
counterfeit  a  murderous  dialogue  ;  but  this  was  to  be 
so  conducted  that  another,  and  not  yourself,  should 
appear  to  be  the  object  I  was  not  aware  of  the  pos- 
sibility that  you  should  appropriate  these  menaces  to 
yourself.  Had  you  been  still  and  listened,  you  would 
have  heard  the  struggles  and  prayers  of  the  victim, 
who  would  likewise  have  appeared  to  be  shut  up  in 
the  closet,  and  whose  voice  would  have  been  J.udith's. 
This  scene  would  have  been  an  appeal  to  your  com- 
passion J  and  the  proof  of  cowardice  or  courage  which 
I  expected  from  you,  would  have  been  your  remain- 
ing inactive  in  your  bed,  or  your  entering  the  closet 
with  a  view  to  assist  the  sufferer.  Some  instances 
which  Judith  related  of  your  fearlessness  and  prompti- 
tude made  me  adopt  the  latter  supposition  with  some 
degree  of  confidence, 

"  By  the  girl's  direction  I  found  a  ladder,  and 
mounted  to  your  closet  window.  Thfcr  is  scarcely 
large  enough  ioadrnU  the  head,  but  it  answered;  my 
purpose  too  well. 

"  I  cannot  express  nty  confusion  and  surprise  at 
vour  abrupt  and  precipitate  flight.  I  hastily  removed 
the  ladder;  and,  after  some  pause,  curiosity  and 
doubts  of  your  safety  induced  me  to  follow  you.  I 
found  you  stretched  on  the  turf  before  your  brother's 
door,  without  sense  or  motion.  I  felt  the  deepest  re- 
gret at  this  unlooked-for  consequence  of  my  scheme. 
1  knew  not  what  to  do  to  procure  you  relief.  The 
idea  of  awakening  the  family  naturally  presented  it- 
self. This  emergency  was  critical,  and  there  was 
no  time  to  deliberate.  It  was  a  sudden  thought  that 
occurred.  I  put  my  lips  to  the  key-hole,  and  sounded 
an  alarm  which  effectually  roused  the  sleepers.  My 
organs  were  naturally  forcible,  and  had  been  im- 
proved by  long  and  assiduous  exercise. 

"  Long  and  bitterly  did  1  repent  of  my  scheme.  I 
wasse«ew4eteo««o*edbyreaecui^ujatmvpuiT)ose 
had  not  been  evil,  and  renewed  my  fruitless  vows 
never  to  attempt  such  dangerous  experiments.  For 
*ome  time  I  adhered,  with  laudable  forbearance,  to 
this  resolution. 

"  My  life  has  been  a  life  of  hardship  and  exposure. 
In  the  summer  I  prefer  to  make  my  bed  of  the  smooth 
turf,  or,  at  most,  the  shelter  of  a  summer-house  suf- 
fices. In  all  my  rambles  I  never  found  a  spot  in  which 
so  many  picturesque  beauties  and  rural  delights  were 
assembled  as  at  Mettingen.  No  corner  of  your  little 
domahi  unites  fragrance  and  secrecy  in  so  perfect 
a  degree  as  the  recess  in  tfce  bank.  The  odour  of  its 
leaves,  the  coolness  of  its  shade,  and  the  music  of  its 
waterfall,  had  early  attracted  my  attention.  Here 
my  sadness  waa  converted  into  peaceful  melancholy 
—here  my  slumbers  were  sound,  and  my  pleasures 
enhanced. 


"  As  meat  free  from  interruption.,  I  chose  this  as 
the  scene  of  my  midnight  interviews  with  Judith. — 
One  evening,  as  the  sun  declined,  I  was  seated  here, 
when  I  was  alarmed  by  your  approach.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  I  effected  my  escape  unnoticed  by  you. 

"  At  the  customary  hour,  I  returned  to  your  habi- 
tation, and  was  made  acquainted  by  Judith,  with 
your  unusual  absence.  I  half  suspected  the  true 
cause,  and  felt  uneasiness  at  the  danger  there  was 
that  I  should  be  deprived  of  my  retreat ;  or,  at  least, 
interrupted  in  the  possession  of  it.  The  girl,  like- 
wise4, informed  me,  that  among  your  other  singulari- 
ties, It  was  not  uncommon  for  you  to  leave  your  bed, 
and  walk  forth  lor  the  sake  of  night-airs  and  starlight 
contemplations. 

"  I  desired  to  prevent  this  inconvenience.  I  found 
you  easily  swayed  by  fear.  I  was  influenced,  in  my 
choice  of  means,  by  the  facility  and  certainty  of  that 
to  which  I  bad  .been  accustomed.  All  that  I  foresaw 
was,  that,  in  future,  this  spot  would  be  cautiously 
shunned  by  you. 

"  I  entered  the  recess  with  the  utmost  caution,  and 
discovered,  by  your  breathings,  in  what  condition  you 
were.  The  unexpected  interpretation  which  you 
placed  upon  my  former  proceeding,  suggested  my 
conduct  on  the  present  occasion*  The  mode  in  wbicn 
heaven  is  said  by  the  poet,  to  interfere  for  the  pre- 
vention of  crimes,*  was  somewhat  analogous  to  my 
province,  and  never  failed  to  occur  to  me  at  seasons 
like  this.  It  was  requisite  to  break  your  slumbers, 
and  for  this  end  1  uttered  the  powerful  monosyllable, 
"  bold !  hold !"  My  purpose. waa  not  prescribed  by 
duty,  yet  surely  it  was  far  from  being  atrocious  and 
inexpiable.  To  effect  it,  I  uttered  what  was  false, 
but  it  was  well  suited  to  my  purpose.  Nothing  less 
was  intended  than  to  injure  you.  Nay,  the  evil  re- 
sulting from  my  former  act,  was  partly  removed  by 
assuring  you  that  in  all  places  but  this  you  were  safe. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

"  My  morals  will  appear  to  yos  far  from  rigid, 
.yet  my  conduct  will  fall  short  of  your  suspicions.  I 
am  now  to  confess  actions  less  excusable,  and  yet 
surely  they  will  not  entitle  me  to  sne  name  of  a  des- 
perate or  sordid  criminal. 

«  Your  house  was  cendered,  by  your  frequent  and 
long  absences,  easily  accessible  to  my  curiosity.  My 
meeting  with  Pleyel  was  the  prelude  to  direct  inter- 
course with  you.  -  I  had  seen  much  of  the  world,  but 
your  character  exhibited  a  specimen  of  human  pow- 
ers that  was  wholly  new  to  me.  My  intercourse  with 
your  servant  furnished  me  with  curious  details  of  your 
domestic  management.  I  was  of  a  different  sex :  I 
was  not  your  Jinsband ;  I  was  not  even  your  friend ! 
yet  my  knowledge  of  you  was  of  that  kind,  which 
conjugal  intimacies  can  give,  and,  u  some  respects, 
more  accurate.  The  observation  of  your  domestic 
was  guided  by  me.  * 

"  You  wiU  not  be  surprised  that  1  should  sometimes 
profit  by  your  absence,  and  adventure  to  examine 
with  my  own  eyes,  llicf  interior  of  your  chamber.— 
Upright  and  sincere,  you  used  no  watchfulness,  and 
practised  no  precautions.  I  scrutinized  every  thing, 
and  pried  every  where.  Your  closet  was  usually 
locked,  but  it  was  once  my  fortune  to  find  the  key  on 
a  bureau.  I  opened  and  found  new  scope  for  my  co- 
riosiry  in  your  books.  One  of  these  was  manuscript, 
and  written  in  characters  which  essentially  agreed 
with  a  short-hand  system  which  I  had  learned  from  a 
Jesuit  missionary. 


-  Peeps  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark ,  and  cries 
Hold !  Hold  I Sh  amje  am 


"  I  cannot  justify  my  conduct,  yet  my  only  crime 
was  curiosity.  I  perused  this  volume  with  eagerness. 
The  intellect  which  it  unveiled,  was  brighter  than  my 
limited  and  feeble  organs  could  bear.  I  was  natu- 
rally inquisitive  as  to  your  ideas  respecting  my  de- 
portment, and  the  mysteries  that  had  lately  occurred. 

"  You 'know  what  you  have  written.  "You  know 
that  in  this  volume  the  key  to  your  inmost  soul  was 
contained-  If  I  bad  been  a  profound  and  malignant 
impostor,  what  plenteous  materials  were  thus  furnish- 
ed me  of  stratagems  and  plots ! 

"  The  coincidence  of  your  dream  in  the  summer- 
house  with  my  exclamation,  waa  truly  wonderful.— 
The  voice  which  warned  you  to  forbear  was,  doubt- 
less, mine  ;  but  mixed  by  a  common  process  of  the 
fancy,  with  the  train  of  visionary  incidents. 

"  I  saw  in  a  stronger  light  than  ever,  the  danger- 
ousoess  of  that  instrument  which  I  employed,  and 
renewed  my  resolutions  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  it 
in  future ;  but  I  was  destined  perpetually  to  violate 
my  resolutions.  By  some  perverse  fate,  1  was  led 
iBto  circumstances  in  which  the  exertion  of  my  pow- 
ers was  the  sole  or  the  best  means  of  escape. 

11  On  that  memorable  night  on  which  our  last  inter- 
view took  place,  I  came  as  usual  to  Mettingen.  f 
was  apprized  of  your  engagement  at  your  brother's* 
from  which  you  did  not  expect  to  return  till  late.— 
Some  incident  suggested  the  design  of  visiting  your 
chamber.  Among  your  books  which  I  had  not  exa- 
mined, might  be  something  tending  to  illustrate  yon* 
character,  or  the  history  of  your  family.  Some  inti- 
mation had  been  dropped  by  you  in  discourse,  re- 
specting a  performance  ef  your  father,  in  which  some 
important  transaction  in  his  life  was  recorded. 

"  I  was  desirous  of  seeing  this  book ;  and  sock  waa 
my  habitus!  attachment  to  mystery,  that  1  preferred 
the  clandestine  perusal  of  it.  Such  were  the  motives 
that  induced  me  to  make  this  alfempt.  Judith  bad? 
disappeared,  and  fincting  the  botfse  unoccupied,  I  sup- 
plied myself  with  a  light,  and  proceeded  to  your 
chamber. 

"  I  found  it  easy,  on  experiment,  to  lock  and  un- 
lock your  closet  door  without  the  aid  of  a  key.  I  shut 
myself  in  this  recess,  and  was  busily  exploring  your 
shelves,  when  I  heard  some  one  enter  the  room  be- 
low. I  was  at  a  loss  who  it  could  be,  whether  you  or 
your  servant.  Doubtful,  however,  as  I  was,  I  con- 
ceived it  prudent  to  exunguUh  the  light.  Scarcely 
was  this  done,  whan  some  one  entered  the  chamber. 
The  footsteps  were  easily  distinguished  to  be  yours. 

"  My  situation  was  now  full  of  danger  and  per- 
plexity. For  some  time,  I  cherished  the  hope  that" 
you  would  leave  the  room  so  long  as  to  afford  me  an 
opportunity  of  escaping.  As  the  boors  passed,  this 
hope  gradually  deserted  me.  It  was  plain  that  you 
bad  retired  for  the  night. 

"  1  knew  not  how  soon  you  might  find  occasion  to 
enter  the  closet.  I  was  alive  to  all  the  horrors  of  de- 
tection, and  ruminated  without  ceasing,  on  the  beha- 
viour which  it  would  be  proper,  in  case  of  detection, 
to  adopt.  I  was  unable  to  discover  any  consistent 
method  of  accounting  for  my  being  <bus  immured. 

«  It  occurred  tome  that  I  might  withdraw  you  from 
your  chamber  for  a  few  minutes,  by  counterfeiting  a 
voice  from  without.  Some  message  from  your  bro- 
ther might  be  delivered,  requiring  your  presence  at 
bis  bouse.  I  was  deterred  from  this  schtroie  by  re- 
aecting  on  the  resolution  I  had  formed,  and  on  the 
possible  evils  that  might  result  from  it.  Besides,  it 
was  not  improbable  thjat  you  would  speedily  retire  to 
bed,  and  then,  by  the  exercise  of  sufficient  caution, 
I  might  bone  to  escape  nnobserved. 
[Tobecvatimied.} 
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EXTRACT  FROM  CHANTREAU's  TRAVELS 
IN  RUSSIA. 

The  author,  after  giving  a  very  satisfac- 
tory account  of  the  disgrace  of  Prince 
Meuzikoff,  and  the  preceding  events  at 
the  Russian  Court,  relates  the  following 
Anecdote,  which  is  highly  descriptive  of 
ihe  resolution  that  great  man  evinced  un- 
der the  most  severe  trials  : 

"  Some  days  before  he  arrived  at  Ya- 
kouska,  he  met  with  an  occurrence  which 
produced  in  him  the  highest  emotion,  and 
recalled  the  bitter  remembrance  of  his  dis- 
grace. He  and  his  family  had  alighted  at 
the  cottage  of  a  Siberian  peasant  to  take 
some  repose,  when  he  observed  an  officer 
of  his  acquaintance  come  in.  He  was 
returning  from  Kamschatka,  where  he  had 
been  sent  under  the  reign  of  Peter  I.  with 
a  commission  relative  to  the  discoveries, 
which  Captain  Bering  bad  been  sent  to 
make  on  the  Sea  of  Amur.  This  officer 
had  served  under  Menzikoff,  who  recol- 
lected him  at  once,  and  saluted  him  by  bis 
name.  The  officer,  surprised  to  hear  him- 
self named  in  a  country  so  distant,  asked 
how  he  knew  him,  and  who  he  was  him- 
self ?  <  I  am  Alexander/  replied  he,  <  I 
was  very  lately  Prince  Menzikoff.  >  The 
officer  had  left  kirn  at  the  Court  of  Russia,, 
in  such  an  elevated  and  brilliant  situation, 
that  It  appeared  to  bim  beyond  all  pro- 
bability that  it  really  was  Menzikoff,  whom 
he  met  in  such  a  state  of  abjection.  It 
seemed  more  natural  to  think,  that  it  was 
some  peasant  deprived  of  his  reason.  To 
undeceive  him,  Menzikoff  took  him  to  a 
kind  of  window,  which  let  in  a  little  light 
into  the  cottage.  The  officer  considered  him 
for  sometime  with  an  attention  mixed  with 
astonishment ;  and  at  last  thinking  he  re- 
collected him,  exclaimed  quite  confounded, 
4  Ah !  my  dear  Prince,  by  what  series  of 
misfortunes  has  your  Highness  fallen  into 
the  deplorable  state,  in  which  I  see  you.' 
•  Let  us  supersede  titles,'  interrupted  Men 
zikoff:  '  I  have  already  told  you  my  name 
is  Alexander.'  The  officer,  quite  uncer< 
tain  still,  observing  in  the  corner  a  young 
man  tying  the-tole  of  his  boots  with  cords, 
said  to  him  in  a  low  tone,  and  pointing  to 
Menzikoff,  '  Who  is  that  extraordinary 
man  ?'  *  It  is  Alexander,  my  father/  re- 
plied the  young  man  aloud ;  '  Should  yon, 
who  are  under  so  many  obligations  to  us, 
not  know  us  in  our  misfortune  ?'  Menzi- 
koff, uneasy  to  hear  his  son  answer  with 
so  much  pride,  ordered  bim  to  be  silent.— 


<  Excuse,'  said  he,  '  the  rudeness  of  this 
young  mau's  humour :  it  is  he,  whom  in 
his  infancy  you  deigned  to  caress  and  dan* 
die  in  your  arms ;  these  are  bis  sisters,  these 
are  my  daughters.'  While  uttering  these 
words,  be  showed  the  officer  two  young 
women,  dressed  like  country  girls,  sitting 
at  a  table,  and  soaking  some  crusts  of  black 
coarse  bread  with  milk  in  a  wooden  bowl. 

<  This  one,'  added  he,  *  had  the  honour  of 
being  betrothed  to  Peter  II.  our  Emperor.' 

"  This  conversation  and  scene,  you  may 
well  believe,  produced  great  astonishment 
in  the  officer  who  heard  and  saw  them) 
but  the  name  of  Peter  II.  excited  in  him 
new  surprise.  Having  been  separated  from 
Russia  by  nn  .immense  distance  for  four 
years,  be  was  in  the  most  absolute  igno- 
rance of  all  the  events  which  had  changed 
the  face  of  the  empire.  Menzikoff  related 
them  all,  beginning  with  the  death  of  Pe- 
ter I.  and  ending  with  his  own  banishment. 
He  announced  to  him,  that  he  would  find 
Dolgorouki  and  Osterman  at  the  bead  of 
the  government.  '  You  may  tell  them,' 
added  be,  '  in  what  a  state  you  met  me. 
Their  hatred  will  be  flattered  with  it.  But 
assure  them,  that  my  soul  is  more  free  and 
calm  than  theirs,  and  than  it  ever  was  in 
the  time  of  my  prosperity.'  Perfeaps  he 
said  nothing,  which  was  not  very  true,  at 
least  his  external  appearance  did  net  con- 
tradict his  sentiments.  The  officer  could 
not  see  nor  hear  him  without  being  much 
affected.  With  his  tears  he  watered  the 
hands  of  his  old  General,  who  was  not  a 
little  moved  with  them,  but  shed  none. — 
He  saw  Menzikoff  again  mount  his  dull 
waggon,  in  the  most  deliberate  manner, 
and  for  a  long  time,  followed  bim  with  his 
eyes,  uncertain  whether  he  should  pity  or 
admire  him  most." 


A  GERMAN  OOUNT  DEVOURED  BY  MICE. 


We  are  certainly  excuseeMe  in 
times  indulging  our  fair  readers  with  a  lit- 
tle of  the  marvellou*,  and  are  not  now 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  offering  an  apo- 
logy for  introducing  the  following  account 
of  the  death  of  a  German  Count,  by  Mice, 
in  the  year  1089,  for  which  we  are  in- 
dented to  Blackwood's  Magazine,  as  ex- 
tracted from  "  Paris's  Historia  Major." 

"  A  certain  German  count,  who  had 
been  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  emperor,  while 
he  was  sitting  one  day  at  table  in  a  me- 
lancholy mood,  attended  by  his  servants, 


was  on  a  sudden  so  surrounded  by  a  mul- 
titude of  mice,  that  there  appeared  to  be 
no  means  of  escaping  from  them.  So 
great  was  the  number  of  those  little  ani- 
mals, that  one  might  have  thought  no  coun- 
try on  earth  had  held  so  many :  and  the 
servants,  though  they  armed  themselves 
with  clubs  and  sticks  to  drive  them  away, 
could  do  nothing  at  all  to  get  rid  of  them. 
They  seized  on  the  count  by  their  teeth, 
and  tore  him  in. a  terrible  manner:  and, 
notwithstanding  all  the  clubs  and  staves, 
not  one  of  them  was  hurt :  for  the  servants 
were  unable,  with  all  their  eudeavours,  to 
strike  or  wound  any  of  them.  Even  when 
they  carried  him  in  a  ship  out  to  sea,  still 
could  he  nowise  avoid  the  fury  of  the  mice; 
for  a  multitude  of  them  immediately  plung- 
ed themselves  into  the  water,  and  swam 
after  him,  and  gnawed  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  ship,  till  they  made  it  leak, 
and  threatened  all  on  board  with  certain 
shipwreck.  When  the  servants  found  this, 
they  made  again  for  the  shore  as  fast  as 
possible :  but  the  mice  |had  landed  before 
them,  and  fell  upon  him  again  as  they 
were  bringing  him  from  the  ship.  At  last 
he  was  entirely  torn  to  pieces  by  them,  and 
made  a  feast  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  their 
borrible  hunger."  * 


Lord  Braco,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
Earl  of  Fife,  was  noted  for  his  economy. 
Walking  one  day  down  the  avenue  that  led 
from  his  house,  he  saw  a  farthing  lying  at  bis 
feet,  which  he  took  up  and  carefully  clean- 
ed. A  beggar  passing  at  the  same  time, 
entreated  his  Lordship  would  give  bim  the 
farthiog,  saying,  it  was  not  worth  a  noble- 
man's attention.  "  Fin'  a  farthing  to  your- 
sel',  puir  body,"  replied  his  Lordship,  and 
carefully  put  the  coin  into  his  breeches 
pocket. 


A  lady  being  much  displeased  with  her 
maid  servants,  for  some  pieces  of  cross  ill 
conduct  in  domestic  affairs.  The  occasion 
of  her  displeasure  was  great  and  just,  but 
she  had  not  the  spirit  of  reproof.  The 
partner  of  her  life,  happening  then  to  be  in 
bis  closet,  she  went  up  and  made  her  com- 
plaint there :  he  intreated  her  to  excuse 
him  from  the  economy  of  the  kitchen  and 
the  parlour :  it  was  all  entirely  under  her 
dominion ;  and  if  her  maids  wereso  culpa- 
ble, she  must  reprove  them  sharply: — 
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"  Alas,  (said  she,)  I  cannot  chide ;  how* 
ever,  to  show  my  resentment,  if  you  will 
write  down  a  chiding,  I  will  go  imme- 
diately and  read  it  to  them.'' 


_  FOB  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

Gratitude  finds  its  way  to  the  heart  of 
every  roan,  but  those  who  seek  for  gain, 
only — whose  only  hope  is  wealth — and 
who,  to  gain  the  object  of  their  desires, 
would  sacrifice  their  consciences,  their  ho- 
nour, and  their  fame.  They  (when  it 
would  force  them  to  their  duty,  and  when 
it  whispers  them  forsake  not  a  friend  in 
distress,)  turn  from  it  with  contempt,  and 
seek  their  happiness  by  other  means — but 
how  little  do  they  think  that  as  they  are 
seemingly  pursuing  the  road  to  pleasure, 
they  are  every  instant  withdrawing  from 
the  temple  of  real  happinesr.  How  dif- 
ferent are  the  feelings  of  those  who  do  not 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  dictates  of  Gratitude 
— who  do  not  despise  a  friend  iri  misfor- 
tune, and  who  would  rather  that  their  short 
time  should  be  spent  unhappily  in  this 
world,  than  to  lose  all  hopes  of  happiness 
fn  the  next,  by  restraining  the  tear  of  Gra- 
titude from  flowing  down  their  cheeks, 
when  the  kindness  of  a  friend  brings*  it 
into  their  eyes ;  or  by  smothering  it  when 
feeling  its  first  influence  in  their  breast 
when  even  an  enemy  is  the  cause  of  its 
origin. 

T.F. 


FOB  THB  LA9IES'  XJTOAABY  CABINET. 
KENILWORTH. 

BY  THE  AUTHOE  OF  WAVXBXY.     . 

(Continued  from  page  181.; 

The  boy  answered  Tressilian's  invita- 
tions with  the  utmost  confidence,  and  danced 
down  the  hill  with  a  galliard  sort  of  step, 
keeping  his  eye  at  the  same  time  fixed  on 
Tressilian's,  who,  once  more  dismounted, 
stood  with  his  horses  bridle  in  his  hands, 
breathless,  and  half  exhausted  with  bis 
fruitless  exercise,  though  not  one  drop  of 
moisture  appeared  on  the  freckled  forehead 
of  the  urchin,  which  looked  like  a  piece  of 
dry  and  discoloured  parchment  drawn  tight 
across  the  brow  of  a  fleshless  skull.  Tres- 
silian  again  betrays  his  fear  of  being  im- 
posed upon,  and  concludes  with  entreating 
the  mischievous  imp  to  show  him  in  good 
earnest  the  smith's  forge,  adding,  "  I  will 


give  thee  what  will  buy  thee  apples  through 
the  whole  winter." 

"  Were  you  to  give  me  an  orchard  of 
apples,"  said  Dickie  Sludge, "  I  can  guide 
thee  no  better  than  I  have  done*  Lay  down 
the  silver  token  on  the  flat  stone — whistle 
three  times — then  come  sit  down  on  the 
western  side  of  the  thicket  of  garse;  I  will 
ait  by  you,  and  give  you  free  leave  to  wring 
my  head  off,  unless  you  hear  the  smith  at 
work  ^within  two  minutes  after  we  are 
seated." 

"  I  may  be  tempted  to  take  thee  at  thy 
word,"  said  Tressilian,  "  if  you  make  me 
do  aught  half  so  ridiculous  for  your  own 
mischievous  sport— however,  I  will  prove 
your  spell.  Here,  then,  I  tie  my  horse  to 
this  upright  stone — I  must  lay  my  silver 
groat  here,  and  whistle  three  times,  sayest 
thou  ?" 

"  Ay,  but  thou  must  whistle  louder  than 
an  unfledged  owzle,"  said  the  boy,  as  Tres- 
silian, having  laid  down  bis  Money,  and 
half  ashamed  of  the  folly  he  practised,  made 
a  careless  whistle.  "  You  must  whistle 
loader  than  that,  for  who  knows  where  the 
smith  is,  that  you  call  ferr^  He  may  be 
in  the  King  of  France's  stables  for  what  I 
know." 

~  "  Why;  yen  said-  but  notr  he  was  no 
devil,"  replied  Tressilian. 

"  Man  or  devil,  said  Dickie,  "  I  see 
that  I  must  summon  him  for  you ;"  and 
therewithal  he  whistled  sharp  and  shrill, 
with  an  «cuteness  of  sound  that  almost 
thrilled  through  Tressilian's  brain — "  That 
is  what  I  call  whistling,"  said  he,  after  he 
had  repeated  the  signal  thrice;  "and  now 
to  cover,  to  cover,  or  Whitefoot  will  not 
be  shod  this  day  " 

Tressilian  sooirlJ^S  the.  noise  of  the. 
hammer,  and  remained  quiet  as  long  as  the 
sound  continued  5  but  the4nstafrt  it  ceased, 
instead  of  interposing  the  space  of  time 
which  his  guide  had  requested,  he  started 
up  with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  and  rushed 
from  the  covert.  He  soon  confronted  a 
man  in  a  farmer's  leathern  apron,  but  other- 
wise fantastically  attired  in-  a  bearskin, 
dressed  with  the  fur  on,  and*  cap  of  the 
same,  which  almost  hid  thevooty  and  be- 
grimed features  of  the  wearer. 

"  Come  back,  come  back  4"  cried  the 
boy  to  Tressilian,  "  or  you  will  be  torn  to 
pieces — no  man  lives  that  looks  on  htm." 
In  fact,  the  invisible  smith  (now  rally  visi- 
ble) heaved  up  his  hammer,  and  shewed  J 
symptoms  of  doing  battle."  |f 


But  observing  that  Tressilian  confronted 
the  hammer  with  his  drawn  sword,  he  ex- 
claimed to  the  smith  in  turn,  "  Way  land, 
touch  him  not,  or  you  will  come  by  the 
worse !— the  gentleman  is  a  true  gentleman, 
and  a  bold." 

"So  thou  hast  betrayed  me,  Flibber- 
tigibbet?" said  the  smith;  "it  shall  be 
worse  for  thee. 

«  Be  who  thou  wilt,"  said  Tressilian, 
"  thou  art  in  no  danger  from  me,  so  thou 
tell  me  the  meaning  of  this  practice,  ancf 
why  thou  drivest  thy  trade  in  this  myste- 
rious fashion." 

The  smith,  however,  turning  to  Tres- 
silian, exclaimed  in  a  threatening  tone, 
"  Who  questions  the  Keeper  of  the  Crystal 
Castle  of  Light,  the  Lord  of  the  Green 
Lion,  the  Rider  of  the  Red  Dragon  ? — 
Hence !  avoid  thee,  ere  I  summon  Talpack 
with  his  fiery  lance,  to  quell,  crush,  and 
consume !"  These  words  he  uttered  with 
violent  gesticulation,  mouthing  and  flourish- 
ing his  hammer. 

u  Peace,  thou  vile  cozener,  with  thy 
gjpsey  cant !"  replied  Tressilian,  scorn- 
fully, "  and  follow  me  to  the  next  magis- 
trate, or  I  will  cut  thee  over  the  pate." 

"  Peace,  I  pray  thee,  good  Wayland !» 
said  the  boy  »  «  credit  one  tfca  swaggering 
vein  will  not  pass  here,  you  must  cutboon 
whids."* 

"  I  think,  worshipful  sir,"  said  the  smith, 
sulking  his  hammer,  and  assuming  a  more 
gentle  and  submissive  tone  of  voice,  "  that 
when  so  poor  a  man  does  his  day's  job,  he 
might  be  permitted  to  work  it  out  after  his 
own  fashion.  Your  horse  is  shod,  and  your 
farrier  paid— What  need  you  cumber  your- 
self farther,  than  to  mount  and  pursue  your 
journey  ?" 

"  Nay,  friend,  you  are  mistaken,"  re- 
plied Tressilian ;  "  every  man  has  a  right 
to  take  the  mask  from  the  face  of  a  cheat 
and  a  juggler;  and  your  mode  of  living 
raises  suspicion  that  you  are  both." 

"  If  you  are  so  determined,  sir,  said  the 
smith) "  I  cannot  help  myself  save  by  force, 
which  I  were  unwilling  to  use  towards  you, 
Master  Tressilian— not  that  I  fear  your 
weapon,  but  because  I  know  you  to  be  a 
worthy,  kind,  and  well-accomplished  gen- 
tleman, who  would  rather  help  than  barm 
a  poor  man  that  is  in  a  strait." 

"Well  wid,  Wayland,"  said  the  boy, 
who  had  anxiously  awaited  the  issue  of 

*  "  Give  good words."— Sfong  dialect. 
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(beir  conference,  "  But  let  us  to  thy  den, 
roan,  for  it  is  ill  for  thy  health  to  stand  here 
talking  in  the  open  air." 

They  accordingly  entered  a  little  thicket 
of  garse  on  the  side  nearest  to  the  circle, 
and  soon  discovered  a  trap-door/ curiously 
covered  with  bushes ;  the  smith  raised  it, 
and  ascending  into  the  earth,  vanished  from 
their  eyes. 

Notwithstanding  Tressilian's  curiosity, 
he  had  some  hesitation  at  following  the  fel- 
low into  what  might  be  a  den  of  robbers, 
especially  when  he  heard  the  smith's  voice, 
issuing  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  call 
out,  "  Flibbertigibbet,  do  yon  come  last, 
and  be  sure  to  fasten  the  trap !" 

They  descended  into  a  narrow  staircase, 
to  which  the  entrance '  led,  and  Dickie 
Sludge  made  fast  the  trap-door  behind  him, 
thus  excluding  every  glimmer  of  day-light. 
Tressilian  soon  found  himfelf  and  hobgob- 
lin in  a  small  square  vault,  containing  a 
smith's  forge  glowing  with  charcoal,  the 
vapour  of  which  filled  the  apartment  with 
an  oppressive  smell,  which  would  have 
been  altogether  suffocating,  bat  that  by 
some  concealed  vent  the  vault  communi- 
cated with  the  upper  air.  The  light  af- 
forded by  the  red  fuel,  and  by  a  lamp  sus- 
pended in  an  iron  chain,  served  to  shew 
that,  besides  an  anvil,  bellows,  tongs,  ham 
men,  a  quantity  of  ready-made  horse- 
shoes, and  other  articles  proper  to  the  pro- 
fession of  a  farrier,  there  were  also  stoves, 
alembics,  crucibles,  retorts,  and  other  in- 
struments of  alchemy.  The  grotesque 
figure  of  the  smith,  and  the  ugly  but  whim- 
sical features  of  the  boy,  seen  by  the 
gloomy  and  imperfect  light  of  the  charcoal 
fire  and  the  dying  lamp, accorded  very  well 
with  all  this  mystical  apparatus,  and  in  that 
age  of  superstition  would  have  made  some 
impression  on  the  courage  of  most  men. 

Tressilian  and  his  grotesque  companion 
tarry  while  Wayland  Smith  relates  his 


story, 


at  the  Commencement  of  which  we 


have  the  following  spirited  dialogue.  The 
first  sentence  is  given  by  way  of  reply  to 
d  question  from  Tressilian,  how  Wayland 
Smith  should  know  and  address  him  by  his 
name. 

"  Your  worship  cannot  but  remember," 
said  the  smith,  "that  about  three  years 
since,  upon  Saint  Lucy's  Eve,  there  came 
a  travelling  juggler  to  a  certain  hall  in 
Devonshire,  and  exhibited  his  skill  before 
•a  worshipful  knight  and  a  fair  company — 
J  see  from  your  worship's  countenance, 


dark  as  this  place  is,  that  my  memory  has 
not  done  roe  wrong." 

"  Thou  hast  said  enough,"  said  Tres- 
silian, turning  away,  as  wishing  to  hide 
from  the  speaker  the  painful  train  of  re- 
collections which  his  discourse  had  uncon- 
sciously awakened. 

"  The  juggler,"  said  the  smith, "  played 
his  part  so  bravely,  that  the  clowns  and 
clown-like  squires  in  the  company  held  his 
art  to  be  little  less  than  magical ;  but  there 
|  was  one  maiden  of  fifteen,  or  thereby,  with 
the  fairest  face  I  ever  looked  upon,  whose 
rosy  cheek  grew  pale,  and  her  bright  eyes 
dim,  at  the  sight  of  the  wonders  exhibited." 
"  Peace,  I  command  thee,  peace !"  said 
Tressilian. 

"  I  mean  your  worship  no  offence,"  said 
the  fellow ;  *  hut  I  have  cause  to  remem- 
ber how,  to  relieve  the  young  maiden's 
fears,  you  condescended  to  point  out  the 
mode  in  which  these  deceptions  were  prac- 
tised, and  torhaffle  the  poor  juggler  by  lay 
ing  bare  the  mysteries  of  his  art,  as  ably 
as  if  you  had  been  a  brother  of  his  order. 
She  was  indeed  so  fair  a  maiden,  that 
to  win  a  smile  of  her,  a  man  might  well"— 
"  Not  a  word  more  of  her,  I  charge 
thee!"  said  Tressilian;  "I  do  well  re- 
member the  night  you  speak  of— one  of  the 
few  happy  evenings  my  life  has  known." 
"  She  is  gone  then,"  said  the  smith,  in- 
terpreting after  his  own  fashion  the  sigh 
with  which  Tressilian  uttered  these  words 
— "  She  is  gone,  young,  beautiful,  and  be- 
loved as  she  was  !— I  crave  your  worship's 
pardon— -I  would  have  hammered  on  an- 
other theme— I  tee  I  have  unwarily  driven 
the  nail  to  the  quick.* 

This  speech  was  ma£#»  with  a  mixture 
of  rude  feelin£r-wflicnX  feclined  Tressilian 
favourably  to  the  poor  artizas,  of  whom 
before  he  waa  inclined  to  judge  very  harsh- 
ly. But  nothing  can  so  soon  attract  the 
unfortunate,  as  real  or  seeming  sympathy 
with  their  sorrows. 

"  I  think,"  proceeded  Tressilian,  after 
a  minute's  silence, "  thou  wert  in  those  days 
a  jovial  fellow,  who  could  keep  a  company 
merry  by  song,  and  tale,  and  rebeck,  as 
well  as  by  thy  juggling  tricks — why  do  I 
find  thee  a  laborious  handicraftsman,  ply- 
ing thy  trade  in  so  melancholy  a  dwelling, 
and  under  such  extraordinary  circum- 
stances r" 

"  My  story  is  not  long,"  said  the  artist; 
"  but  your  honour  bad  better  sit  while  you 
listen  to  it."    So  saying,  he  approached 


to  the  fire  a  three-footed  stool,  and  took 
another  himself,  while  Dickie  Sludge,  or 
Flibbertigibbet,  as  he  called  the  boy,  drew 
a  tricket  to  the  smith's  feet,  and  looked  up 
in  his  face  with  features  which,  as  illumi- 
nated by  the  glow  of  the  forge,  seemed  con- 
vulsed   with    intense   curiosity — "  Thou 
too,"  said  the  smith  to  him,  "  shalt  learn, 
as  thou  well  deservest  at  my  hand,  the  brief 
history  of  my  life ;  and,  in  troth,  it  were 
as  well  tell  it  thee  as  leave  thee  to  ferret  it 
out,  since  nature  never  packed  a  shrewder 
wit  into  a  more  ungainly  casket.    Well,  sir, 
if  my  poor  story  may  pleasure  you,  it  is 
at  your  command — But  will  you  not  taste 
a  stoup  of  liquor  ?     1  promise  you  that 
even  in  this,  poor  cell  I  have  some  in  store." 
The  artist's  narrative  discovers  so  much 
shrewdness  and  honesty,  that  Tressilian 
determined  to  take  him  into  his  employ. 
Dickie  Sludge  being  present  at  the  narra- 
tive, and  heating  the  artist  relate  how  nar- 
rowly he  escaped  being  blown  up  by  a  bar- 
rel of  gunpowder,  secreted  under  his  forge 
by  a  malicious  competitor,  and  learning 
also  that  the  powder  was  still  in  the  cell, 
resolved  to  play  off  some  of  bis  waggery,  in 
case  they  would  not  permit  him  to  accom- 
pany them  on  their  journey.    He  threaten- 
ed this,  and  advised  them  to  be  out  oi  the 
way  as  soon  as  possible.  They  needed  not 
this  caution,  for  besides  the  haste  of  Tres- 
silian, Wayland  Smith  knew  enough  of  the 
urchin's  character  to  be  on  his  guard. — 
They  had  not  traversed  more  than  a  mile, 
before  they  were  suddenly  interrupted  by 
an  explosion  as  loud  and  tremendous  as 
the  mine  which  blows  up  the  rampart  of  a 
beleaguered  city.    The  horses  started,  and 
the  riders  were  equally  surprised.     They 
turned  to  gaze  in  the  direction  from  which 
the  thunder-clap  was  heard,  and  beheld, 
just  over  the  spot  they  had  left  so  recently, 
a  huge  pillar  of  dark  smoke  rising  high  into 
the  clear  blue  atmosphere.     "  My  habita- 
tion is  gone  to  wreck,"  said  Wayland,  im- 
mediately conjecturing  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
plosion—"  I  was  a  fool  to  mention  the  doc- 
tor's kind  intentions  towards  my  mansion 
before  that  limb  of  mischief  Flibbertigib- 
bet—-I  might  have  guessed  he  would  long 
to  put  so  rare  a  frolic  into  execution.    But 
let  us  hasten  on,  for  the  sound  will  collect 
the  country  to  the  spot." 

So  saying,  he  spurred  his  horse,  and 
Tressilian  also  quickening  his  speed,  they 
rode  briskly  forward. 

ITobcHntimtd.} 
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POETRY. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 


TO 

O'er  the  lone  grave)  where  "  sorrow'*  child?' 

In  lowly  rest  is  sleeping, 
Sweet  spring  shall  shed  her  nWrels- wild, 
With  Heaven's  own  tear-drops  soft  and  mild> 
And  angel  Pity,  o'er  her  child, 

Her  holy  watch  be  keeping. 

And  many  a  heart  to  feeling  true, 

The  leader  sigh  be  heaving ; 
And  many  a  footstep  print  the  dew, 
The  footsteps  of  a  chosen  few, 
Gay  wreaths  upon  that  grave  to  strew, 

These  wreaths  which  Fame  is  weaving. 

And  Friendship  through  the  "  twilight  drear" 

With  pensive  step  be  stealing, 
To  shed  alone  the  holy  tear, 
Upon  the  silent  lonely  bier, 
Of  him  wHfeao  truly  dear, 

-To  hearts  of  worth  and  feeling. 

HARRIET. 


reB  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 


FEMALE  VIRTUE. 

There  is  whene'er  it  meets  my  view, 
A  radiance  in  that  eye  of  blue, 

That  I  would  fain  explain ; 
But  though)  I've  strove  to  find  the  cause* 
And  ransack'd  all  dame  Nature's  laws, 

My  search  has  been  in  vain. 

Presumptuous  youth,  henceforth  forbear ! 
The  cause  my  muse  can  well  declare  : 

In  that  fine  eye  of  blue, 
Majestic  Virtue  holds  her  throne, 
And  when  we  see  we  can  but  own 
Her  power,  had  tremble  too. 

MARTIN. 
.Elkridge,  near  Baltimore,  Jan.  1821. 


FOR  THE  LADIES1  LITERARY  CABINET. 

AN  ADDRESS  TO  DEATH, 

BT  JACK  RATLIN. 

Hallo,  Death !  I  say,  my  master, 
"Fhou'st  here  kick'd  up  a  pretty  row ; 

Come,  douse  thy  peak,  awhile  avast  ye, 
And  brush  the  wrinkles  from  thy  brow. 

I've  seen  thee  in  too  many  shapes, 

To  fear  thy  hideous  grinning ;  - 
I've  gazed  on  thee,  mid  "  hairbreadth  'scapes," 

When  thou  my  weft  wast  spinning. 

Down  with  the  rusty  old  harpoon, 

And  let  us  have  some  chatter ; 
i  s'pose  we'll  grapple  very  soon, 

To-day,  or  next—it  makes  no  matter. 

But,  let  it  be,  whene'er  it  will, 
I've  always  supp'd  the  cream  of  fun, 

And  from  life's  bumper  quafTd  my  fill, 
Then  laugh'd  to  see  the  currant  run. 


Yes,  let  it  be,  whene'er  it  may, 

For  fellows— many  a  better- 
Better  than  I,  have  felt  thy  sway, 

And  shipp'd  on  board  the  grave,  marque  letter. 

Now,  there  was  Tom,  a  hearty  chap 

As  ever  drew  the  breath  of  Hie ; 
Fate  leagued  with  thee,  ah !  sad  mishap, 

And  gave  him  to  the  ocean's  strife. 

Aye,  gave  him  to  the  briny  flood, 
And  tore  him  from  bis  babes  and  B#e ; 

And  drench'd  her  heart-strings  deep  in  blood, 
Detested  foe  to  mirth  and  life. 

And  now,  I  say,  if  such  a  man 

As  honest  Tom  resign 'd  his  bream, 
I  will  not  e'en  thy  mandates  scan, 

But  board  me  when  thou  wilt,  grim  Death. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET, 

TO 

Why  silent  leaves  my  flutt'ring  breast, 

And  gendy  breaks  the  sigh  I 
Fate's  stern  decree  says  I  must  part, 

And  bear  my  vows  away. 

Yet  Hope,  still  lingering,  fills  my  breast, 

With  love  so  late  imprest ; 
Thy  image  then  I  think  at  rest, 

And  feel  again  I'm  blest 


i  leaves  my  brain, 
And  I'm  deserted  still; 
I  plead  my  love,  but  all's  in  vain, 
I  must  obey  toy  will. 


Why  will  not  some  far  distant  shore, 
The  hop'd  for  quiet  give ; 

Farewell,  perhaps  we  meet  no  more, 
E'en  whilst  on  earth  we  live. 


ESTO. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

"  TO  SORROW'S  CHILD." 

When  thou  at  rest  art  laid, 

Shrouded  in  silence  deep, 
Around  thy  lonely  grave, 

Memory  shall  twine  her  wreath. 

Yes,  when  the  tomb  enfolds  then, 
Feeling's  warm  heart  must  chill ; 

Ere  Genius'  grave  be  lonely, 
Grief  must  forget  to  feel. 

When  thy  full  heart's  o'erswelling, 

Oh  !  dream  the  hour  is  near; 
When  in  that  calm  thou'rt  dwelling, 

Unruffled  by  life's  tear. 

And  one  on  earth  there  is, 
Who  knows  while  she  doth  mourn, 

That  thou  wilt  find  the  smile  of  bliss, 
The  brighter  for  life's  thorn. 

And  one  in  life  thoult  greet, 
Whose  thoughts  are  spoken  never ; 

With  glow  of  soul  thine  own  to  meet, 
In  Heaven  they  ne'er  shall  sever. 

MARY. 


FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 

TO  ELVIRA, 

Elvira,  tell  me,  is  it  love 

That  does  thy  gentle  bosom  pain  ? 
Or  is  it  grief  can  be  remov'd 

By  Friendship's  soothing  claim  ? 

Has  sorrow  thy  young  days  shaded, 
With  love,  or  some  less  painful  grief? 

Ah!  the  bloom  of  thy  young  cheeks  have  faded, 
I  fear  friendship  can  yield  no  relief. 

I  know  that  friendship  cannot  tend, 

To  ease  the  pain  of  hapless  love ; 
Tell  me,  Elvira,  as  a  friend, 

If  friendship  can  one  pang  remove  ? 

DONNA  OLIVIA 

FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CASKET* 


I'm  all  alone  in  pensive  mood, 

Wild  fancy  wanders  far— 
And  paints  me  fields  made  red  witfe  blood, 
Where  rivers  flow  a  purple  flood* 

A  blushing  at  the  war. 

Methinks  I  hear  the  trumpets  sound, 

And  crashing  cannons  roar ; 
And  battle  echo  shake  the  ground, 
And  lightning  flashing  all  around, 

And  warriors  sink  in  gore. 

What  guardian  power  may  Edward  save, 

He  rushes  in  the  field ; 
Fearless  of  the  foeman  brave, 
He  sinks  within  his  bloody  grave, 
~"  And  will  not  flee  or  yield. 

And  must  I  then  my  love  resign, 

Nor  ever  see  bim  more  ? 
Oh !  lay  me  where  he  does  recline; 
In  life  we  loved,  in  death  we  join, 

'Till  time  shall  be  no  no  more. 

L.  Or  COTCIfECTICUT 


From  the  Baltimore  Federal  Gazette. 


BLACK  AND  BLUE  EYES- 

The  eyes  that  glow  with  sparkling  jet, 
And  those  that  swim  in  orbs  of  blue, 

Had  long  contended  which  should  get 
The  palm  of  beauty's  empire  due. 

Conflicting  claims  involv'd  dispute, 
Black  were  too  gray,  and  blue  toe  stupid; 

At  length  this  great  important  suit 
Was  lefLto  Mr.  Justice  Cupid. 

Descending  from  the  realms  above, 

The  gpd  bis  seat  in  glory  took, 
He  op'd  the  statute  book  of  love. 

(It  was  a  ponderous  statute  book.) 

Twas  fill'd  with  acts  of  legislation, 
Done  in  the  state-bouse  of  the  sky, 

Where  Venus  sat  in  consultation, 
With  all  the  deities  on  high. 

And  never  was  a  suit  before, 
Involv'd  in  more  complete  confusion ; 

For  never  had  the  long  rob'd  carps, 
Been  fed  with  such  immense  profusion. 
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The  lawyers'  names  I  will  not  tell, 
Suffice  to  say  they  did  iheir  doty ; 

Each  plead  hit  cause  extremely  well, 
In  praise  of  black  and  blue-eyed  beauty. 

Forbear !  to  both  the  prize  k  due, 
The  god  at  once  decreed— forbear ! 

Woman  ia  fair  with  eyes  of  blue, 
With  eyes  of  jet  is  not  less  fair. 


Black  more  vivacity  impart, 

In  bhie  more  tenderness  we  find. 
Black  indicate  finesse  and  art, 

In  blue  is  gentleness  of  mind. 

Black  are  too  subject  to  caprice, 

Wo  to  the  gazer's  heart !  but  blue 
Are  free  from  guile  or  artifice, 

And  tender,  delicate  and  true. 

In  black  I've  plac'd  my  shaft  of  fire, 

But  bhie  in  sweetest  langou*.  roll ; 
Black,  sparkling  black,  transport  inspire, 

But  blue,  enchanting  melt  the  soul 

This  said,  sir  Cupid  shut  hit  book, 
Nonsuiting  plaintiff  and  defendant ; 

A  fee  like  M—  his  godship  took, 
Adjourned  the  court,  and  here's  the  end  on'u 
PEREGRINE,  Jr. 


From  the  Baltimore  Morning  Chronicle. 

LINES 
On  (As  Death  of  ADJUTANT  DONALDSON,  who 

feU  in  defence  of  hie  vmntryl  at  the  battle  of  North- 
Point. 


I  saw  him  astride  of  his  sinewy  steed, 

When  the  clarion  of  war  rent  the  air, 
And  the  Ibemen  in  red,  from  the  Lilly  and  Tweed, 
Were  doom'd,  with  our  yeomen,  in  conflict  to  bleed, 
For  the  horn  of  the  brace  and  the  fair. 

Jmpcll'd  by  the  pride  of  his  manly  soul, 

As  their  footsteps  in  silence  drew  near; 
Uprear'd  on  the  stirrup,  be  spoke  to  the  whole : 
>'  Your  fame,  with  your  fathert,  thU  deu  you  enrol, 
Jf  the  foe*  of  your  country  you  dare" 

The  couriers  of  death  from  the  manometry  whirl'd, 

Shcw'd  the  temper  and  tone  of  our  yeomen; 

And  e'er  that  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  unfurl'd, 

The  Cannon's  hoarse  throat  a  defiance  had  huri'd 

'Gainst  the  soil  blasting  steps  of  the  foemen. 

As  peal  after  peal  to  the  Heaven's  arise, 
And  their  rackets  in  air  are  gleaming, 

A  bullet,  that  Donaldson'*  egis  defies, 

Through  bis  brains,  with  the  wing  of  a  demon  flies, 
And  his  blood  on  the  green  is  streaming. 

But  the  vollies  of  monquetrr  gallantry  peal'd 

As  his  corse  to  the  earth  was  driven ; 
And  many  a  foeman  in  death  now  reelM 
As  bis  tpirity  thus  'veng'd  on  the  gory  field, 

Was  wafted  in  jirt  to  Heaven. 


"  I  laugh,"  a  would-be-sapient  cries, 
"  At  every  one  that  laughs  at  me :" 

*'  Good  Lord  !"  a  sneering  friend  replies, 
"  How  merry  you  must  be." 


NEW-YORK, 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  21,  1821. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  frequently  to  commit  to  the  flames  the 
scribbling  of  would-be  writers ;  but  nothing  vexes  us 
more  than  on  unlocking  our  letter-box,  to  find  that 
some  plagiarist  has  been  wasting  his  time  by  copying 
the  productions  of  others,  in  order  to  palm  the  same 
on  us  as  original.  To  such,  we  now  think  proper  to 
remark,  that  they  had  better  devote  their  time  to  some 
more  useful  employment,  and  not  lumber  our  desk 
with  mutilated  extracts  from  ancient  authors.  If  we 
publish  extracts,  we  like  to  gleaa  lor  ourselves.  J. 
C****  will  bear  this  in  mind,  and  save  himself  aad  us 
some  trouble. 

ROBERT  M.  GOODWIN. 
The  trial  of  R.  M.  Goodwin,  for  manslaughter,  came 
on  before  Judge  Piatt,  on  Tuesday  last,  and  occupied 
the  Court  during  three  days.  The  Jury  retired,  and 
after  an  absence  of  from  six  to  seven  hours,  returned 
a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty.  We  understand  that  the 
Editor  of  the  City-Hal)  Recorder  is  preparing  a  Re- 
port of  that  very  interesting  ease,  which  will  shortly 
be  published. 

Female  intrepidity.— As  some  children  were  amu- 
sing themselves  near  the  mills  of  Mr.  Hesekiah 
Chase,  in  Lynn,  Connecticut,  one  of  them,  a  girl  of 
ten  years  of  age,  fell  into  the  mill-pond.  It  was  eight 
feet  from  the  dam  to  the  bottom,  and  the  water  near 
five  feet  deep.  The  alarm  was  first  given  to  a  man 
at  the  mills,  who  ran  ami  extended  a  ten  foot  pole 
for  her  relief,  but  the  tide  had  carried  her  beyond  its 
reach.  The  cries  of  the  children  were  soon  heard  at 
the  bouse  of  Mr.  Noah  Hill,  when  Mrs.  Hill  with 
her  niece,  hastened  to  the  spot.  Mrs.  H.  intreated 
her  brother  to  leap  over  and  try  to  save  the  child's 
life ;  but  he  declined,  not  knowing  how  to  swim.— 
They  beheld  the  ^stressing  scene,  till  the  little  girl 
began  to  sink  the  third  time,  when  Mrs.  Hill  leaped 
over  the  dam,  pressed  forward  till  she  caught  the 
child's  clothing,  and  by  the  assistance  of  her  brother 
and  niece,  raised  her  up,  carried  her  to  the  house, 
and  brought  her  too.  Thus  by  the  uncommon  forti- 
tude and  presence  of  mind  of  this  lady,  (who  is  a 
sittsr  of  the  ReV  Johnson  Chase,  of  this  city,  and  of 
Mr.  Hesekiah  Chase,  merchant,  of  Boston,)  was  this 
child  snatched  from  the  jaws  of  death,  and  restored 
to  her  friends.  The  name  of  the  girl  is  S.  Glover, 
formerly  of  Salem. 

Faovioimck,  (R.  I.)  April  9. 
One  evening,  a  few  weeks  since,  while  the  wind 
was  blowing  almost  a  gale,  a  family  in  George-street 
were  alarmed  by  the  incesseat  barking  of  a  dog,  who 
ran  to  the  outside  door,  and,  after  obtaining  admit- 
tance, ran  back  again  into  the  yard.  He  continued 
these  endeavours  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  yard, 
until  they  were  induced  to  follow  him.  Hnving  thus 
obtained  his  wish,  he  led  them  to  a  barrel  of  ashes 
which  had  been  lately  removed  to  the  wooden  plat- 
form over  the  cellar  steps.  On  approaching  the  bar- 
rel it  was  perceived  to  be  on  fire ;  and  the  blaze, 
having  made  its  way  through  the  stavtsvwes  catching 
the  outer  door.  Thus,  through  the  sagacity  and  at- 
attachment  of  poor  Tray,  the  family  and  neighbour- 
hood were  saved  from  impending  danger. 

A  brutal  monster,  named  Walker,  of  Neware, 
inhumanly  murdered  his  wife  on  the  7th  instant,  by 
I  forcing  a  broom-stick  down  her  throat. 


Encouraging  to  Manufacturer*. — We  understand 
the  last  annual  dividend  of  the  Waltham  Manufactory 
was  $0  per  cent  on  the  nominal  capital,  aad  30  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  actually  paid  in.  And  yet  cot- 
tons of  me  same  quality  are  cheaper  to  the  consumer 
than  they  used  to  be  when  imported  from  abroad.— 
BoetonCt. 


MARRIED, 

On  Saturday  evening  last,  by  the  Rev.  John  A. 
Burtis,  Mr.  Thomas  Roulston  to  Miss  Ann  Brakey, 
both  of  this  city. 

On  Saturday  evening  last,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hunt, 
John  Delavan,  Esq.  to  Miss  Jemima  King,  both  of 
this  city. 

On  Saturday  evening  last  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stilwe'. , 
Mr.  John  Armstrong  to  Miss  Sarah  Van  Keuren,  ai! 
of  this  city. 

On  Monday  evening  last,  *>y  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spris?. 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Loines  to  Miss  Catherine  E.  M' Ardlc , 
daughter  of  Mr.  Philip  M»  AnUe, 

On  Monday  morning  last,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Knox, 
Mr.  James  Auchinckss  to  Miss  Anna  Stuart  Shaw 
both  of  this  city. 

On  Tuesday  evening  last,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Clei- 
land,  Mr.  Justus  Marshall  to  Miss  Maria  Cooven, 
both  of  this  city. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  at  Greenwich,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Gunn,  Mr.  William  Torrey,  of  the  firm  of 
Harrison  &  Torrey,  to  Miss  Adeline,  second  daughter 
of  Samuel  Whittemore,  Esq. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spring, 
Mr.  John  Cunningham,  of  Newark,  (N.  J.)  to  Mi«s 
Sarah  Winsten,  of  this  city. 


DIED, 

On  Monday  morning  last,  ta  the  20th  year  of  her 
age,  Jane  E.  wife  of  James  Buckmaster,  Esq. 

Oa  Tuesday  morning  Inst,  of  a  short  but  painful 
illness,  Mrs.  Bary  Lebeck,  in  the  74th  year  of  her 
age. 

Os  Monday  evening  last,  in  the  56th  year  of  her 
age,  Genevieve  Anthoo,  relict  of  Dr.  George  C. 


On  Saturday  evenimj  last,  Mr.  John  N.  Jennesea, 
Printer,  in  the  ttth  year  of  bis  age. 

On  Sunday  morning  last,  after  a  lingering  iRnesi, 
Mr.  Henry  SKerman,  merchant,  of  Canandaigas, 
in  hit  28th  year. 

On  Sunday  last,  in  tbetfth  year  of  her  age,  Rachel 
Duncan,  wife  of  William  Duncan. 

On  Tuesday  morning  last,  after  a  short  illness,  Mr. 
Jacob  Fuisnan,  aged  29  years. 

On  Wednesday  last,  after  a  short  illness,  Michael 
Early,  in  the  98th  year  of  his  age. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  after  a  short  illness,  Mr 
Martin  Roberts,  aged  22  years,  of  East-Hartford,  Ci 

On  Wednesday  last,  Mrs.  Margaret  Strong,  the 
wife  of  Joseph  Strung,  Esq.  in  the  63d  year  of  her 

At  Newtown^  (L.  I.)  on  Tuesday  rooming  last, 
Mrs.  Ellen  WeUs,  wile  of  the  Rev.  John  Goldsmith, 
and  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  N.  WoodhulL 

Oa  Thursday  last,  Mrs.  Caroline  Patterson,  for- 
merly of  Boston,  and  her  infant  child. 
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WIBLAND; 

OR  THE  TRANSFORMATION. 

An  American  Tale. 

BY  CB ARIES  BROOJLDBN  BR 0 WIT. 

(ConUmud  from  page  187.) 

-  **  Meanwhile  I  listened  with  the  deepest  anxiety  to 
every  motion  from  without.  I  discovered  nothing 
which  betokened  preparation  for  sleep.  Instead  of 
this  I  heard  deep-drawn  sighs,  and  ^occasion ally  an 
half-expressed  and  mournful  ejaculation.  Hence  I 
inferred  that  you  were  unhappy.  The  true  state  of 
your  mind  with  regard  to  Pleyel,  your  own  pen  had 
disclosed ;  but  I  -supposed  you  to  be  framed  of  such 
materials,  that,  though  a  momentary  sadness  might 
affect  you,  you  were  impregnable  to  any  permanent 
and  heartfelt  grief.  Inquietude  for  my  own  safety 
was,  for  a  moment,  suspended  by  .sympathy  with 
your  distress. 

"  To  the  former  consideration  t  was  quickly  re- 
called  by  a  motion  of  yours,  which  indicated  I  knew 
not  what.  I  fostered  the  persuasion  that  you  would 
now  retire  to  bed  \  bet  presently  you  approached  the 
closet,  and  detection  seemed  to  be  inevitable.  You 
put  your  hand  upon  the  lock.  1  had  formed  no  plan 
to  extricate  myself  from  the  dilemma  in  which  the 
opening  of  the  door  would  involve  me.  I  fch  en  tr- 
.rooanaai^Ne ^rerstoa  to  deletion.  Too*  situflcaV  I 
involuntarily  seized  the  door  with  a  resolution*"  re- 
sist your  efforts  to  open  it. 

"  Suddenly  yoo  receded  from  the  door.  This  de-j 
pertinent  was  inexplicable,  hut  the  relief  it  afforded 
me  was  quickly  gene.  You  returned,  and  I  once 
more  was  tbnwa  into  perplexity.  The  expedient 
that  suggested  itself  was  precipitate  and  inartificial. 
I  exerted  mf  organs  and  called  upon  you  to  hold. 

"  That  you  should  persist  in  spite  of  this  admoni- 
tion, was  a  subject  of  astonishment.  I  again  resisted 
your  efforts;  ibr  the  first  expedient  having  Med,  I 
knew  not  what  other  to  resort  to.  In  thit>  stale,  how 
was  my  astonishment  increased  when  1  beard  your 
exclamations ! 

".It  was.  now  plain  that  you  knew  me  to  be  within. 
Further  resistance  Mas  unavailing  and  useless.  The 
door  opened,  and  I  shrunk  backward.  Seldom  have 
I  felt  deeper  jsitrttfeatioa,  sad  more  painful  perplex- 
ity. I  did  not  consider  that  the  truth  wookt  be  lass 
injurious  than  any  lie  which  \  corid  nastily  ftame.— , 
Conscious  as  I  was  of  a  certain  degree  of 'guilt,  I 
conceived  that  you  would  form  the  most  ottie-us  sus- 
picions. Ts^tiuthweoWbeisnperfcctjanJessIwere 
likewise  to  explain  the  mysterious  admomtkm  Which 
had  been  given;  but  that  explanation  was  of  too 
great  moment,  and  involved  too  esftensh 
ponces  to  make  me  suddenly  resolve  to  give  it. 

"  I  was  aware  that  this  discovery  woum  associate 
itself  in  your  mind,  with  the  dialogue  formesty  heard 
in  this  closet.  Thence  would  your  suspicions  be  ag- 
gravated, and  to  escape  from  these  suspicions  would 
be  impossible.  But  the  mere  truth  would  be  suffi- 
c -icnUy  opprobrious,  and  deprive  me  for  ewer  of  your 
good  opinion. 

."  Thus  was  J.  rendered  desperate,  and  my  mind 
rapidly  passed  to  the  contemplate*  of  the*  usu  that. 


might  be  made  of  previous  events.  Borne  good  ge- 
nius would  appear  to  you  to  havo  interpose*  tor  save 
you  from  injury  intended  by  me.  Why,  I  said,  since 
I  must  sink  in  her  opinion,  should  I  not  cherish  this 
belief?  Why  not  personate  on  enemy,  and  pre* 
tend  that  celestial  interference  has  frustrated  my 
schemes  ?  I  must  fly,'  but  let  me  leave  wonder  and 
fear  behind  tne.  Elucidation  of  the  mystery  will 
always  be  aractfeable.  I  shall  do  no  injury,  but 
merely  talk  of  evil  that  was  designed,  but  is  now 
past.  * 

"  Thus  I  extenuated  my  conduct  to  myself,  but  1 
scarcely' expect  that  this  will  be  to  you  a  sufficient 
explication  of  the  scene  that  followed.  Those  habits 
which  I  have  imbibed,  the  sooted  passion  which  pos- 
sesses me  for  scattering  around  me  amazement  and 
fear,  you  enjoy  no  opportunities  of  knowing.  That 
a  man  should  wantonly  impute  to  himself  the  most 
flagitious  designs,  wHI  hardly  be  credited,  even  though 
yoo  reflect  that  my  reputation  was  already,  by  my 
own  folly,  irretrievably  ruined ;  and  that  it  was 
always  in  my  power  to  communicate  the  truth,  and 
rectify  the  mistake. 

u  I  left  you  to  ponder  on  this  scene.  My  mind  was 
full  of  rapid  and  incongruous  ideas.  Compunction, 
self-upbraiding,  hopelessness,  satisfaction  at  the  view 
of  those  effects  likely  to  flow  from  my  new  scheme, 
misgivings  as  to  the  beneficial  result  of  this  scheme 
took  possession  of  my  mftid,  and  seemed  to  struggle 
for  the  mastery. 

"  1  had  gone  >ao-fer  to  reejede,  f  4md  painted  my- 
•elf  to  yon  «**■  enseal?*  end  ravtstie;,  tv^WHtflrom 
guilt  only  by  a  voice  from  heaven.  I  had  thus  re- 
verted into'  the  path  of  error,  and  now,  havirfggonc 
thus  far,  my  progress  seemed  to  be  irrevocable.  1 
said  to  myself,  I  mast  leave  these  precincts  forever. 
My  acts  have  blasted  ray' fame  in  Hie  eyes  of  the 
Wiclands.  For  the  sake  of  creating  a  mysterious 
t  dreadr  I  have  made  myself  a  villain,  f  may  com- 
plete this  mysterious  plan  by  some  ww  imposture, 
but  I  cannot  aggravate  my  supposed  guilt. 

' "  My  resolution  was  formed,  and  I  was  swiftly  ru- 
minating on  the  means  for  executing  it,  when  Pleyel 
appeared  in  sight."  This  incident  decided  my  con* 
duct.    It  was  plain  that  Pleyel  was  V  devoted  lover, 
j  but  he  was,  at  the  sane  time,  a  man  of  cold  resolves 
and  exquisite  sagacity:    To  deceive  him  would  be 
[  the  sweetest  triumph  I  had  vx-er  enjoyed.    The  dc- 
|  caption  wonld  be  momentary,  bur  it  would  likewise 
be  complete.    That  his  deWoti  would  so  soon  be 
.  rectified,  was  a  recommeuriation  to  my  sc  heme,  for 
1  esteemed  him  too  much  to  desire  to  entail  upon  trim 
lasting  agonies. 

**  1  had  no  time  to  reflect  further,  for  he  proceeded, 
with  a  quick  step,  towards  the  house.  I  was  hurr».«d 
onward  involuntarily,  and  by  a-  mechanical  impulse. 
I  followed  him  as  ho  passed  the  recess  in  the  bank, 
and  shrowding  myself  in  that  spot,  I  counterfeited 
sounds  whL'h  f  knew  would  arrest  his  steps. 

"  He  slopped,  turned,  listened,  approached,  and 
overheard  a  dialogue  whose  -pin-pose  was  to  vairtjuisn 
his  belief  in  «  point  where  his  belief  was  most  diffi- 
cult to  vanquish  I  exrrted  aft  my  powers  to  imitate 
youi  voice,  your  general  sentiments,  and  your  lan- 
guage, fteiug  master,  by  means  of  your  Journal,  of 
your  personal  history  and  most  secret  thoughts,  my 
efforts  were  the  more  smressful  Whrti  I*  reviewed 
die  tenor  ef-tnis  dmfogne,  t-eaaaot  believe  but  that 


Pleyel  Was  deluded.  When  I  think  of  your  charae 
ier,  and  of  the  inferences  which  this  dialogue  was 
intended  to  suggest,  it  seems  incredible  that  this  de- 
lusion should  be  produced. 

*•  1  spared  not  myself.  I  called  myself  murderer* 
thief,  guilty  of  innumerable  perjuries  and  misdeeds: 
that  you  had  debased  yourself  to  the  level  of  such  a» 
one,  no  evidence,  methougbt,  would  suffice  to  con- 
vince him  who  kuew  yoo  so  thoroughly  as  Pleyel ; 
and  yet  the  Imposture  amounted  to  proof  which  the 
■most  jealous  scrutiny  would  find  to  be  unexception- 
able. 

"  He  left  his  station  precipitately  and  resumed  bis- 
way  to  the  bouses.  I  saw  (bat  the  detection  of  hie 
error  would  be  instantaneous,  since,  not  having  gone 
to  bed,  an  immediate  interview  would  take  piece  be- 
tween you.  At  first  this  circumstance  was  considered 
with  regret ;  but  as  time  opened  my  eyes  to  the  pos 
sible  consequences  of  this  scene,  1  regarded  it  with 
pleasure. 

"  In  a  short  time  the  infatuation  which  had  led  me 
thus  far,  began  to  subside.  The  remembrance  pi* 
former  reasonings  and  transactions  was  renewed. — 
How  often  I  had  repented  this  kind  of  exertion  ;  how  * 
many  evils  were  produced  by  it  which  I  had  not  fore- 
seen ;  what  occasions  for  she' bitterest  remorse  it  had 
administered,  now  passed  through  my  mind.  Tho 
black  catalogue  of  stratagems  was  now  increased. 
I  bad  inspired  you  with  the  most  vehement  terrors : 
I  had  filled  your  mind  with  faith,  in  shadows  and  con- 
fidence^ dreams  Hf  had  depraved  {he  imagination 
of  Pleyel  r)  hod  exhibited  you  to  his  understanding 
as  devoted  to  brutal  gratifications  and  consummate* 
in  hypocrisy.  The  evidence  which  accompanied  this 
delusion  would  be  irresistible  to  one  whose  passion 
j  had  perverted  his  judgment,  whose  jealousy  with  re-  " 
gardto  me  had  already  been  excited,  and  who,  there- 
fore, would  not  fail  to  overrate  the  force  or  this  evi- 
dence. *  What  fatal  act  of  despair  or  of  vengeance 
might  not  this  error  produce  ? 

"  With  regard  to  myself,!  had  acted  with  a  phren- 
xy  that  surpassed  belief.  I  had  warred  against  my 
peace  and  my  fame :  1  bad  'euished  myself  from  the 
fellowship  of  vigorous  and  pure  minds:  1  was  self- 
expelled  from  a  scene  which  the  munificence  of  na- 
ture had  adorned  with  unrivalled  beauties,  and  from 
haunts  in  which  all  the  muses  and  humanities  had 
taken  refuge. 

"  I  was  thus  torn  by  conflicting  fears  and  tumul- 
tuous regrets.  The  night  passed  away  in  this  state 
of  confusion ;  and  next  corning  in  the  gaxette  left  at 
my  obscure  lodging,  I  read  a  description  and  an  offer 
of  reward  Jbr  the  apprehension  of  my  person.  I  was 
said  to  have  escaped  from  an  Irish  prison,  in  which 
I  wasjeonflned  as  an  offender  convicted  of  enormous 
and  complicated  crimes. 

"  This  was  the  work  qf  an  enemy,  who,  by  false- 
hood and  stratagem,  had  procured  my  condemnation, 
I  was,  indeed,  a  prisoner,  but  escaped,  by  the  exer- 
tion of  my  powers,  the  fate  to  which  I  was  doomed, 
but  which  I  did  not  deserve.  I  had  hoped  that  the 
malice  of  my  foe  was  exhausted  ;  but  I  now  per- 
ceived that  my  precaution  bad  been  wise,  for  that  the 
intervention  of  an  ocean  was  insufficient  for  my  se- 
curity. 

11  Let  me  not  dwell  on  the  sensations  which  this  di-  - 
covery  produced.  I  need  not  icl!  by  what  steps  I  was 
induced  to  seek  an  interview  with  you,  for  the  pur- 
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pass i  of  disclosing  the  truth,  and  repairing:,  as  far  a* 
possible,  the  effect!  of  my  misconduct.  It  wai  on- 
avoidable  that  this  gazette  would  fall  into  your  bands, 
and  that  it  would  tend  to  confirm  every  erroneous 
impression. 

"  Having  gained  this  interview,  I  purposed  to  seek 
some  retreat  in  the  wilderness,  inaccessible  to  your 
inquiry  and  Iq.  the  malice  of  my  foe,  where  I  might 
henceforth  employ  myself  in  composing  a  faithful 
narrative  of  my  actions.  I  designed  it  as  my  vindi- 
cation from  the  aspersions  that  had  rested  on  my  cha- 
racter, and  as  a  lesson  to  mankind  on  the  evils  of 
credulity  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  imposture  on  the 


"  I  wrote  you  a  billet,  which  was  left  at  the  bouse 
of  your  friend,  and  which  I  knew  would,  by  some 
means,  speedily  come  to  your  bands.  1  entertained 
a  mint  hope  that  my  invitation  would  be  complied 
with.  I  knew  not  what  use  you  would  make  of  the 
epeortunhy  which  this  proposal  afforded  you  of  pro- 
curing the  seizure  cf  my  person ;  hotthis  fate  I  was 
determined  to  avoid,  and  I  had  no  davbt  but  due  cir- 
cumspection, and  the  exercise  of  the  faculty  which  1 
possessed,  would  enable  me  to  avoid  it. 

"  I  lurked,  through  the  day,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mettingen :  I  approached  your  habitation  at  the 
appointed  hour:  I  entered  it  in  silence,  by  a  trap- 
door which  led  into  the  cellar.  This  bad  formerly 
been  belted  on-the  inside,  but  Judith  had,  at  an  early 
period  in  our  intercourse,  removed  this  impediment. 
I  ascended  to  the  first  floor,  but  met  with  no  one,  nor 
any  thing  that  indicated  the  presence  of  aq  human 
being. 

"  I  crept  softly  up  stairs,  and  at  length  perceived 
your  chamber  door  to  be  opened,  and  a  light  to  be 
within.  It  was  of  moment  to  discover  by  whom  this 
light  was  accompanied.  I  was  sensible  of  the  in- 
conveniences to  which  my  being  discovered  at  ym-r 
chamber  door  by  any  one  within  would  subject  me ; 
I  therefore  called  out  in  my  own  voice,  but  so  modi- 
fied that  it  should  sppear  to  ascend  from  the  court 
below, ( Who  is  in  the  chamber  ?  Is  it  Miss  Wieland  V 

"  No  answer  was  returned  to  this  summons.  I  lis- 
tened, but  no  motion  coukl  be  heard.  After  a  pause 
J  repeated  my  call,  but  no  less  ineffectually. 

"  I  now  approached  nearer  the  door,  and  adven- 
tured to  look  in.  A  light  stood  on  the  table,  but  no- 
thing human  was  discernible.  I  entered  cautiously, 
but  all  was  solitude  and  stillness. 

"  I  knew  not  what  to  conclude.  If  the  bouse  was 
Inhabited,  my  call  would  have  been  noticed ;  yet 
some  suspicion  insinuated  itself  that  silcoco  was  stu- 
diously kept  by  persons  who  intended  to  surprise  me. 
My  approach  bad  been  wary,  and  the  silence  that 
ensued  my  call  had  likewise  preceded  it;  a  circum- 
stance that  tended  to  dissipate  my  fears. 

"  At  length  it  occurred  to, mo  that  Judith  might 
possibly  be  in  her  own  room.  1  turned  my  steps 
thither ;  but  she  was  not  to  be  found.  I  passed  into 
<*ther  rooms,  and  was  soon  convinced  that  the  house 
was  totally  deserted.  1  returned  to  your  chamber, 
agitated  by  vain  surmises  and  opposite  conjectures. 
The  appointed  hour  had  passed,  and  I  dismissed  the 
nope  of  an  interview. 

"  In  this  state  of  things  I  determined  to  leave  a 
tew  lines  on  your  toilet,  and  prosecute  my  journey  to 
•he  mounlaius.  Scarcely  bad  I  taken  the  pen  when 
1  laid  it  aside,  uncertain  in  what  manner  to  address 
you.  I  rose  from  the  table  and  walked  across  the 
rfoor.  A  glance  thrown  upon  the  bed  acquainted  me 
with  a  spectacle  to  which  my  conceptions  of  horror 
had  not  yet  reached. 

"  In  the  midtt  of  shuddering  and  trepidation,  the 
signal  «f  yo»:r  presence  iii  the  court  below  recalled 


me  to  myself.  The  deed  was  newly  done  .  I  only 
was  in  the  house :  what  lately  happened  justified  any 
suspicions,  however  enormous.  It  was  plain  that  this 
catastrophe  was  unknown  to  you :  I  thought  upon  the 
wild  commotion  which  the  discovery  would  awaken 
in  your  breast:  I  found  the  confusion  of  my  own 
thoughts  unconquerable,  and  perceived  that  the  end 
for  which  I  sought  an  interview  was  not  now  to  be 
accomplished. 

"  In  this  state  of  things  it  was  likewise  expedient 
to  conceal  my  being  within.  I  put  out  the  light  and 
j  hurried  down  stairs.  To  my  unspeakable  surprise) 
i  notwithstanding  every  motive  to  fear,  you  lighted  a 
:  candle  and  proceeded  to  your  chamber. 
I  "I  retired  to  that  room  below,  from  which  a  door 
leads  irito  the  cellar.  This  door  concealed  me  from 
I  your  slew  as  you  passed.  I  thought  upon  the  spec- 
:  tacle  which  was  about  to  present  itself.  In  an  exi- 
gence so  abrupt  and  so  little  foreseen,  I  was  again 
subjected  to  the  empire  of  mechanical  and  habitual 
impulses.  I  dreaded  the  effects  which  this  shocking 
exhibition,  bursting  on  your  unprepared  senses,  might 
produce. 

41  Thus  actuated,  I  stefrt  swiftly  to  the  door,  and 
thrusting  my  head  forward,  once  more  pronounced 
the  mysterious  interdiction.  At  that  moment,  by 
some  untoward  fate,  your  eyes  -vcre  cast  back,  and 
you  saw  me  in  the  very  act  of  utterance.  I  fled 
through  the  darksome  avenuo  at  which  1  entered, 
covered  with  the  shame  of  this  detection. 

"  With  diligence,  stimulated  by  a  thousand  ineffa- 
ble emotions,  I  pursued  my  intended  journey.  I  have 
a  brother  whoso  farm  is  situated  in  the  bosom  of  a 
fertile  desert,  near  the  sources  of  the  Lehigh,  and 
thither  I  now  repaired. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

"  Deeply  did  I  ruminate  on  the 
had  just  passed.  Nothing  excited  my  wonder  so 
much  as  the  means  by  which  you  discovered  my 
being  in  the  closet.  This  discovery  appeared  to  be 
made  at  the  moment  when  you  attempted  to  open  it. 
How  could  you  have  otherwise  remained  so  long  in 
the  chamber  apparently  fearless  and  tranquil  ?  And 
yet,  having  made  this  discovery,  bow  could  you  per- 
sist in  dragging  me  forth  :  persist  in  defiance  of  an 
interdiction  so  emphaucal  and  solemn 

"  But  your  sister's  death  was  an  event  detestable 
and  ominous.  Sbe  had  been  the  victim  of  the  most 
dreadful  species  of  assassination.  How,  in  a  state 
Hke  yours,  the  murderous  intention  could  be  genera- 
ted, was  wholly  inconceivable. 

14 1  did  not  relinquish  my  design  of  confessing  to 
you  the  part  which  I  bad  sustained  in  your  family, 
but  I  was  willing  to  defer  it  tiH  the  task  which  I  had 
set  myself  was  finished.  That  being  done,  1  resumed 
the  resolution.  The  motives  to  incite  me  to  this,  con- 
tmuajly  acquired  force.  The  more  I  resolved  the 
events  happening  at  Mettingen,  the  more  insupporta- 
ble and  ominous  my  terrors  became.  My  waking 
hours  and  my  sleep  were  vexed  by  dismal  presages 
and  frightful  intimations. 

"  Catherine  was  dead  by  violence.  Surely  my 
malignant  stars  had  not  made  me  the  cause  of  her 
death ;  yet  had  I  not  rashly  sol  in  motion  a  machine, 
over  whose  progress  I  had  no  control,  and  which 
experience  had  shown  me  was  infinite  in  power?, 
Every  day  might  add  to  the  catalogue  of  horrors  of 
which  this  was  the  source,  and  a  seasonable  disclo- 
sure of  the  truth  might  prevent  numbor leaf  ills. 

"  Fraught  with  this  conception,  I  have  turned  my 

steps  hither.    I  find  your  brother's  house  desolate : 

Hhe  furniture  removed,  and  the  walk  stained  with 


damps.  Your  own  is  in  the  same  situation.  Your  chain, 
ber  is  dismantled  and  dark,  and  you  exhibit  an  image 
of  incurable  grief,  and  of  rapid  decay. 

"  I  have  uttered  the  troth.  This  is  the  extent  of 
my  offences.  You  tell  me  an  horrid  tale  of  Wieland 
being  led  to  the  destruction  of  his  wile  and  children, 
by  some  mysterious  agent.  You  charge  see  with  the 
guilt  of  this  agency;  but  I  repeat  that  the  amount  of 
my  guilt  has  been  truly  stated.  The  perpetrator  of 
Catherine's  death  was  unknown  to  me  till  now ;  nay, 
it  is  still  unknown  tome." 

At  that  moment,  the  closing  of  a  door  in  the  kitchen 
was  distinctly  heard  by  us.  Carwia  started  and 
paused.  "  There  is  some  one  coming.  1  most  not 
be  found  here  by  my  enemies,  and  need  not,  since 
my  purpose  is  answered." 

I  bad  drunk  in,  with  the  most  vehement  attention, 
wtry  word  that  he  had  ottered.  I  had  no  breath  to 
interrupt  his  tale  by  interrogations  or  comskeats.  The 
power  that  he  spoke  of  was  hitherto  unknown  to  me : 
its  existence  was  incredible ;  it  was  susceptible  x»f  bo 
direct  proof. 

He  owns  that  hie  were  the  voice  and  face  which  I 
heard  and  saw.  He  attempts  to  give  aa  human  ex- 
planation of  these  phantasms ;  but  h  is  enough  that 
he  owns  himself  to  be  the  agent ;  his  tale  Is  a  lie,' 
and  his  nature  devilish.  As  he  deceived  me,  he 
likewise  deceived  my  brother,  and  now  do  I  behold 
the  author  bf  all  our  calamities  ! 

Such  were  my  thoughts  when  his  pause  allowed 
me  to  think.  I  should  have  hade  him  begone  if  the 
silence  had  not  been  interrupted;  but  now  I  feared  no 
more  for  myself;  and  the  mUkiness  of  my  nature  was 
curdled  into  hatred  and  rancour.  Some  one  was 
near,  and  this  enemy  of  God  and  man  might  possibly 
be  brought  to  justice.  I  reflected  not  that  the  pre- 
ternatural power  which  be  had  hitherto  exerted, 
would  avail  to  rescue  htm  from  any  toils  in  wfcsefa  his 
feet  might  be  eoJaegied.  Meanwhile,  took*,  and  not 
words  of  menace  and  abhorrence,  ware  all  that  I 
could  bestow. 

He  did  not  depart.  He  : 
by  passing  out  of  the  bouse,  or  by  i 
what  longer  where  be  was,  be  should  most  endanger 
his  safety.  His  contusion  increased  when  steps  of 
one  barefoot  were  heard  upon  the  stairs.  He  threw 
anxious  glances  sometimes  at  the  closet,  i 
at  the  window,  and  sometimes  at  she  4 
yet  be  was  detained  by  sei 
He  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot. 

As  to  me,  my  soul  was  bursting  with  « 
and  revenge.  I  bad  no  room  for  surmises  and  mars 
respecting  him  thet.approaebed.  It  was  doubtless  a 
human  being,  ami  would  befriend  sue  so/ar  as  to  aid 
me  in  arresting  this  offender. 

Tne.strasget  quickly  entered  the  roes*.  My  eyes 
and  the  eyes  of  Carwin  wees,  at  the  same  moment, 
darted  upon  his*.  A  second  glance  was  not  needed 
to  intsrm  us  who  be  was.  His  locks  were  tangled, 
and  fell  confusedly  over  his  fotmbsad  nod  ears.  His 
shirt  was  of  coarse  stojf,  and  open  at  the  neck  and 
breast  His  coat  was  once  of  bright  and  fine  tex- 
ture, but  now  torn  and  tarnished  wito  dust.  His  lest, 
his  legs,  and  his  arms  were  bare.  His  seatares  were 
the  seat  of  a  wild  and  tranquil  sn Insanity,  bat  bis 
eyes  bespoke  inquietude  and  curiosity. 

He  advanced  with  firm  stop,  and  looking  as  in 
search  of  some  one.  He  saw  ma  and  stopped.  Ha 
bent  his  sight  on  the  floor,  and  clenching  bis  hands, 
appeared  suddenly  absorbed  in  meditation.  Suck 
wesUtofigwaxddeportntontof  Wieland!  Sack,  in 
bis  fallen  state,  was  the  aspect  and  guise  of  my  brother! 
Carwia  did  not  fail  to  recognise  the  vswtanL  Care 
for  his  ova  safely  was  appareatljn^wa  Bowed  op  in 
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the  amazement  which  this  speetacl*produced.  His 
station  was  conspicuous,  and  he  could  not  have 
escaped  the  roving  glances  of  Wieland ;  yet  the  latter 
seemed  totally  unconscious  of  his  presence. 

Grief  at  this  scene  •  or  ruin  and  blast  was  at  first 
the  only  sentiment  of  which  I  was  coosCkws.  A 
fearful  stiHaess  ensued.  At  length  Wieland,  lifting 
his  hands,  which  were  locked  in  each  other,  to  his 
breast,  exclaimed,  "  Father  !  I  thank  thee.  Jhis 
is  thy  guidance.  Hither  thou  hast  led  me,  that  I 
might  perform  thy  will :  yet  let  me  not  err :  let  me 
bear  again  thy  messenger !" 

He  stoodfor  a  minute  as  if  listening ;  but  recovering 
from  his  attitude,  he  continued— "  It  i*  not  needfta. 
Dastardly  wretch  !  thus  eternally  questioning  the 
behests  ofthy  Maker !  weak  in  resolution !  wayward 
in  faith!" 

He  advanced  to  me,  and,  after  another  pause, 
resumed :  "  Poor  girl !  a  dismal  fate  has  set  its  mark 
upon  thee.  Thy  life  is  demanded  as  a  sacrifice.*— 
Prepare  thee  to  die.  Make  not  my  office  difficult  by 
fruitless  opposition.  Thy  prayers  might  subdue 
stones ;  but  none  but  be  who  enjoined  my  purpose 
can  shake  H." 

These  words  were  a  sufficient  explication  of  the 
scene.  The  nature  of  his  phrenzy,  as  descxibjed  by 
my  uncle;  was  remembered.  I  who  had  sought  death, 
was  now  thrilled  with  horror  because  it  was  near.— 
Death  in  this  Jbrm,  death  from  the  hand  of  a  brother, 
was  thought  upon  with  undescribable  repugnance* 

In  a  state  athus  vergingsajpon  madness,  my  eye 
glanced  upon  Carwln.  His  astonishment  appeared 
to  have  struck  him  motionless  and  dumb.*  My  life 
was  in  danger,  and  my  brother's  hand  was  about  to 
be  embrued  in  my  blood.  I  firmly  believed  that 
Carwin's  was  the  instigation.  I  could  rescue  me 
from  this  abhorred  fate ;  I  could  dissipate  this  tre- 
mendous jUnsion ;  1  could  save  my  brother  from  ike' 
perpetration  of  new  horrors,  by  pointing  out  the*tie*i! 
who  seduced  him  J  to  hesitate  a  moment  was  to  perish 
'  These  thoughts  gave  strength  to  my.  limbs,  and  energy 
to  my  accents ;  I  started  on  my  feet. 

"  O  brother !  spare  me,  spare  thyself:  There  is 
thy  betrayer.  He -counterfeited  the  voice  and  lace 
of  an  angel,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  thee  and 
me.  He  has  this  moment  confessed  it  He  is  able 
to  speak  where  he  is  not.  He  is  leagued  with  hell, 
bat  will  ndtavow  it  j  yet  he  confesses  that  the  agency 
was  bis." 

My  brother  turned  slowly  his  eyes,  and  fixed  them 
upon  Carwin.  Every  joint  in  the  frame  of  the  latter 
trembled.  His  complexion  was  pater  than  a  ghost's. 
His  eye  dared  not  meet  that  of  Wieland,  tat  wan- 
dered with  an  air  of  distraction  from  one  space  to 
another. 

"  Man,"  said  my  brother,  in  a  voice  totally  unlike 
that  which  he  had  used  to  met  "  what  art  thou  ?  The 
charge  has  been  made.  Answer  it  The  visage— 
the  voice— at  the  bottom  of  these  stairs — at  the  hour 
of  eleven-^To  whom  did  they  belong  ?  To  thee  ?" 
Twice  did  Carwin  attempt  to  speak,  but  his  words 
died  away  upon  Us  lips.  My  brother  resumed  in  a 
tone  of  greater  vehemence — 

"  Thou  faherest;  faltering  is  ominous ;  say  yes  or 
no :  one  word  will  suffice ;  but  beware  of  falsehood. 
Was  it  a  stratagem  of  hell  to  overthrow  my  family  ? 
Wast  thou  the  agent  ?" 

I  now  saw  that  the  wrath  which  had  been  prepared 
for  me  was  to  be  heaped  upon  another.  The  tale 
that  1  heard  from  him,  and  his  present  trepidations, 
were  abundant  testimonies  of  his  guilt.  3ut  what  if 
Wieland  should  be  undeceived!  What  if  he  shall 
find  his  acts  to  have  proceeded  not  from  an  heavenly 
prompter*  but  from  bmnan  treachery!  WHl  not  hist 


rage  mount  into  whirlwind  ?   Will  not  he  tare  Hmb 
from  limb  this  devoted  wretch  ? 

Instinctively  I  recoiled  from  this  image,  but  it  gave 
place  to  another.  Carwin  may  be  innocent,  but  the 
impetuosity  of  biajudge  may  misconstrue  his  answers 
into  a  confession  of  guilt  Wieland  knows  not  that 
mysterious  voices  and  appearances  were  likewise 
witnessed  by  me.  Carwin  may  be  ignorant  of  those 
which  misled  my  brother.  Thus  may  his  answers 
unwarily  betray  himself  to  ruin. 

Such  might  be  the  consequences  of  my  frantic 
precipitation,  and  these,  it  was  necessary,  if  possible, 
to  prevent. .  I  attempted  to  speak,  but  Wieland, 
turning  suddenly  upon  me,  commanded  silence,  in 
a  tone  furious  and  terrible.  My  lips  closed,  and  my 
tongue  refused  its  office. 

"  What  art  thou  ?"  he  resumed,  addressing  himself 
to  Carwin.  "  Answer  me;  whose  form— whose 
voice — was  it  thy  contrivance  ?    Answer  me." 

The  answer  was  now  given,  but  confusedly  and 
scarcely  articulated.  , "  I  meant  nothing— I  intended 
no  ill — if  I  understand — if  I  do  not  mistake  you— it 
is  too  true — I  did  appear— in  the  entry— did  speak. 
The  contrivance  was  mine,  but—"  * 

These  words  were  no  sooner  uttered,  than  my 
brother  ceased  to  wear  the  same  aspect.  His  eyes 
were  downcast :  he  was  motionless:  his  respiration 
became  hoarse,  like  that  of  a  man  in  the  agonies  of 
death  Carwin  seemed  unable  to  say  more.  He 
might  bare  easily  escaped,  but  the  thought  which 
occupied  him  related  to  what  was  horrid  and  unintel- 
ligible in  this  scene,  and  not  to  his  own  danger. 

Presently  the  faculties  of  Wieland,  which,  ibr  a 
time,  were  chained  up,  were  seised  with  restlessness 
and  trembling.  He  broke  silence.  The  stoutest 
heart  would  have  been  appalled  by  the  tone  in  which 
be  spoke.    He  addressed  himself  to  Carwin. 

"  Why  art  thou  We  ?  Who  detains  thee  ?  Go  and 
learn  letter.  I  will  meet  thee,  but  it  must  be  at  the 
bar  of  thy  Maker.  There  shall  I  bear  witness  against 
thee." 

•  Perceiving  that  Carwin  did  not  obey,  he  continued 
"  Dost  thou  wish  me  to  complete  the  catalogue  by  my 
death?  Thy  life  is  a  worthless  thing.  Tempt  me 
no  more,  f  am  but  a  man,  and  thy  presence  may 
awaken  a  fury  which  may  spurn  my  controul.  Be- 
gone •" 

Carwin,  irresolute,  striving  in  vain  for  utterance, 
his  complexion  pallid  as  death,  his  knees  beating  one 
against  the  other,  slowly  obeyed  the  mandate  and 
withdrew. 


,    CHAPTER  XXV. 

A  few  words  more  and  I  lay  aside  the  pen  for  ever! 
Yet  why  should  I  not  relinquish  it  now  ?  All.  thai  1 
have  said  is  preparatory  to  this  scene,  and  my  fingers, 
tremulous  and  cold  as  my  heart,  refuse  any  further 
exertion.  This  must  not  be.  Let  my  last  energies 
support  me  in  the  finishing  of  this  task.  Then  will  I 
lay  down  my  head  in  the  lap  of  death.  Hushed  will 
be  all  my  murmurs  in  the  sleep  of  the  grave. 

Every  -sentiment  has  perished  in  my  bosom.  Even 
friendship  is  extinct  Tour  love  for  me  has  prompted 
me  to  this  task ;  but  I  would  not  have  complied  if  it 
had  not  been  a  luxury  thus  to  feast  upon  my  woes.— 
I  have  justly  calculated  upon  my  remnant  of  strength. 
When  I  lay  down  the  pea  the  taper  of  life  will  expire : 
my  existence  will  terminate  with  my  tale. 

Now  that  I  was  left  alone  with  Wieland,  the  perils 
of  my  situation?  presented  Uiemeelves  to  my  mind. 
That  this  paroxysm  should  terminate  in  havock  and 
rage  it%as  reasonable  to  predict.  The  first  sugges- 
tion qf  my  fears  had  been  disproved  by  inexperience, 


Carwin  had  acknowledged  his  offences,  and  yet  had 
escaped.  The  vengeance  which  I  had  harboured  bad 
not  been  admitted  by  Wieland,  and  yet  the  evils  whiA 
I  had  endured,  compared  with  those  inflicted  on  my 
brother,  were  as  nothing.  I  thirsted  for  his  blood,  and 
was  tormented  with  an  insatiable  appetite  for  his  de- 
atnnciioo ;  yet  my  brother  was  unmoved,  and  bad 
dismissed  him  in  safety.  Surely  thou  wast  more  than 
man,  while  Tarn  sunk  below  the  beasts. 

Did  I  place  a  right  construction  on  the  conduct  of 
Wieland  ?  Was  the  error  that  misled  him  so  easily 
rectified?  Were  views  so  vivid  and  faith  so  strenu- 
ous thus  liable  to  fading  and  to  change?  Was  there 
not  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  my  perceptions: 
With  images  like  these  was  my  mind  thronged,  (HI 
the  deportment  of  my  brother  called  away  my  atten- 
tion. 

I  saw  bis  lips  move,  and  his  eyes  cast  up  to  heaven. 
Then  would  he  listen  and  look  back,  as  if  in  expecta- 
tion of  some  one's  appearance.  Thrice  he  repeated 
these  gesticulations  and  this  inaudible  prayer.  Sack 
time  the  mist  of  confusion  and  doubt  seemed  to  grow 
darker,  and  to  settle  on  his  understanding.  I  guessed 
at  the  meaning  of  these  tokens.  The  words  of  Car- 
win  had  shaken  bis  -belief,  and  be  was  employed  in 
summoning  the  messenger  who  had  formerly  com- 
muned with  him,  to  attest  the  value  of  those  new 
doubts.  In  rain  the  summons  was  repealed,  for  bis 
eye  met  nothing  but  vacancy,  and  not  a  sound  aa,* 
luted  bis  ear. 

He  walked  to  the  bed,  gazed  wkh  eagerness  el 
the  pillow  which  had  sustained  the  bead  of  the  breath- 
less Catharine,  and  then  returned  to  the  place  where 
I  sat.  1  had  no  power  to  lift  my  eyes  to  his  face :  I 
was  dubious  of  his  purpose :  this  purpose  might  aim 

at  my  life.  

Alas!  nothing  but  subjection  to  danger,  and  expo- 
sure jo  atsnatatton}  can  show  us  what  we  are.  fly 
this  test  was  I  now  tried,  and  found  to  l*  cowardly 
and  rash.  Men  can  deliberately  untie  the  thread  o\' 
life,  and  of  this  I  had  deemed  myself  capable;  yet 
now  that  1  stood  upon  the  brink>>f  fate,  that  me  knife 
of  the  sacrificer  was  aimed  at  my  heart,  I  shuddered 
and  betook  myself  to  any  means  of  escape,  however, 
monstrous. 

Can  I  bear  to  think— can  I  endure  to  relete,.the 
outrage  which  my  heart  meditated  ?  Where  were 
my  means  of  safety  ?  Resistance  was  vain.  Not 
even  the  energy  of  despair  could  set  me  on  a  level 
with  that  strength  which  his  terrific  prompter  had 
bestowed  upon  Wieland.  Terror  enables  us  to  per- 
form incredible  feats;  but  terror  was  not  then  the 
state  of  my  mind:  where  then  were  my  hopes  of 
rescue? 

'  Methinks  it  is  too  much.  1  stand  aside,  as  it  were) 
from  myself;  1  estimate  my  own  deservings;  a  hatred, 
immortal  and  inexorable,  is  my  due.  I  listen  to  my 
own  pleas,  and  find  them  empty  and  false :  yes*  I 
acknowledge  that  my  guilt  surpasses  that  of  all  man- 
kind :  I  confess  that  the  curses  of  a  world,  and  the 
frowns  of  a  deity,  are  inadequate  to  my  demerits. — 
Is  there  a  thing  in  the  world  worthy  of  infinite  aV 
hdrrence  ?    It  is  I. 

What  shall  I  say !  I  was  menaced,  as  I  thought, 
with  death,  and,  to  elude  this  evil,  my  hand  was 
ready  to  inflict  death  upon  the  menacer.  In  visiting 
my  bouse,  I  bad  made  provision  against  the  machi- 
nations of  Carwin.  In  a  fold  of  my  dress  an  open 
penknife  was  concealed.  This  I  now  seised  and 
drew  forth.  It  lurked  out  of  view;  but  I  now  see 
that  my  state  of  mind  would  have  rendered  the  deed 
inevitable  if  my  brother  had  lifted  his  band.  This 
of  my  preservation  would  have  been 
into  his  heart. 
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O,  insupportable  remembrance!  bide  tbee  from  my 
view  for  a  time;  hide  it  from  me  that  my  heart  was 
black  enough  to  meditate  the  stabbing  of  a  brother ! 
a  brother  thus  supreme  in  misery ;  thus  towering  in 
virtue  I 

He  was  probably  unconscious  of  my  design,  but 
presently  drew  back.  This  interval  was  sufficient 
to  restore  me  to  myself.  The  madness,  the  iniquity 
"of  that  act  which  I  had  purposed  rushed  upon  my 
apprehension.  For  a  moment  I  was  breathless  with 
agony.  At  the  next  moment  I  recovered  my  strength, 
and  threw  the  kuife  with  violence  on  the  floor. 

The  sound  awoke  my  brother  from  his  reverie. 
Hegazed  alternately  at  me  and  at  the  weapon.  With 
a  movement  equally  solemn  lie  stooped  and  took  it 
up.  He  placed  the  blade  in  different  positions,  scru- 
tinizing it  accurately,  and  maintaining-,  at  the  same 
time,  a  profound  silence. 

Again  he  looked  at  me,  but  all  that  vehemence 
and  loftiness  of  spirit  which  had  so  lately  charac- 
terized his  features,  were  flown.  Fallen  muscles,  a 
forehead  contracted  into  folds,  eyes  dim  with  unbid- 
den drops,  and  a  ruefulness  of  aspect  which  no  words 
can  describe,  were  now  visible. 

His  looks  touched  into  energy  the  same  sympathies 
in  me,  and  I  poured  forth  a  flood  of  tears.  This 
passion  was  quickly  checked  by  fear,  which  had  now, 
no  fooger  my  own,  but  his  safety  for  their  object.  I 
watched  hie  deportment  in  silence.  At  length  he  spoke: 

"  Sister,"  said  he,  in  an  accent  mournful  and  mild, 
<(  I  have  acted  poorly  my  part  in  this  world.  What 
thiakest  thou  ?    Shall  I  not  do  better  in  the  next  ?" 

I  could  make  no  answer.  The  mildness  of  bis  tone 
astonished  and  encouraged  me.  I  continued  to  re- 
gard  him  with  wistful  and  anxious  looks. 
■  «  I  think,"  resumed  he,  "  I  will  try.  My  wife  and 
my  babes  have  gonje  before.  Happy  wretches!  I  have 
sent  you  to  repose,  and  ought  not  to  linger  behind."  , 

These  words  bad  a  meaning  sufficiently  intcUigiolo. 
1  looked  at  the  open  knife  in  his  hand  and  shuddered, 
but  knew  not  how  to  prevent  the  deed  which  1 
dreaded.  He  quickly  noticed  iny  fears,  and  com 
prehended  them.  Stretching  towards  me  his  hand, 
with  an  air  of  increasing  mildness :  "  Take  it,"  said 
he  :  "  Fear  not  for  thy  own  sake,  nor  for  mine.  The 
cup  is  gone  by,  and  its  transient  inebriation  is  suc- 
ceeded by  the  soberness  of  truth. 

"  Thoa  angel  whom  1  was  wont  to  worship! 
fcarcst  thou,  my  sister,  for  thy  life?  One*  it  was 
the  scope  of  my  labours  to  destroy  thee,  but  I  was 
prompted  to  the  deed  by  heaven ;  such,  at  least",  was 
my  belief.  Thtakest  thou  that  thy  death  was  sought 
to  gratify  malevolence  ?  No.  I  am  pure  from  all 
frtaia.    I  believed  that  my  God  was  my  mover  ! 

"  Neither  thee  nor  myself  have  I  cause  to  injure. 
f  have  done  my  duty,  and  surely  there  is  merit  in 
having  sacrificed  to  that,  all  that  is  dear  to  .ho  heart 
of  man.  If  a  devil  has  deceived  me,  he  came  in  the 
habit  of  an  angel.  If  I  erred,  it  was  not  my  judg- 
ment that  deceived  me,  but  my  senses.  In  thy  sight, 
being;  of  being's !  I  am  still  pure.  Still  wiH  1  look  for 
my  regard  in  tby  justice !"  m 

(To  U  continued.) 


JAMES  MACPHERSON. 
(From  the  London  Monthly  Magazine  )  ' 
James  Macpherson,  the  subject  of  our 
memoir,  was  born  of  a  beautiful  gypsy, 
•tw4w  at  a  great  wedding  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  a  half-intoxicated  highland  gentle- 
man.    He  acknowledged  the  chil 
Tiad  him  reared* in  his  house,  until 


his  life  in  bravely  pursuing  a  hostile  clan, 
to  recover  a  spraith  of  cattle  taken  from 
Badenoch.  The  gypsy  woman,  hearing 
of  this  disaster,  in  her  rambles  the  follow- 
ing summer,  came  and  took  away  her  boy ; 
but  she  often  returned  with  him,  to  wait 
uppn  his  relations  and  clansmen,  who  ne- 
ver failed  to  clothe  him  well,  besides  giv- 
ing'money  to  his  mother.  He  grew  up 
in  strength,  stature,  and  beauty,  seldom 
equalled.  His  sword  is  still  preserved  at 
Duff-house,  a  residence,  of  the  Earl  of 
Fife,  and  few  men  in  out  day  could  carry, 
far  less  wield  it  as  a  weapon  of  war ;  and 
if  it  must  be  owned,  his  prowess  was  de- 
based by  the  exploits  of  a  freebooter,  it 
is  certain  no  act  of  cruelty,  no  robbery  of 
the  widow,  the  fatherless,  or  distressed, 
and  no  murder,  was  ever  perpetrated  un- 
der bis  command.  He  often  gave  the 
spoils  of  the  rich  to  relieve  the  poor; 
and  all  his  tribe  were  restrained  from 
many  atrocities  of  rapine  by  their  awe  of 
his  .mighty  arm.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that 
a  dispute  with  an  aspiring  and  savage  roan 
of  his  tribe,  who  wished,  to  rob  a  geutle- 
raan's  house  while  his  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren lay  on  the  bier  for  interment,  was  the 
cause  of  his  being  betrayed  to  the  venge- 
ance of  the  law.  * 

The  magistrates  of  Aberdeen  were  ex- 
asperated at  Macpherson's  escape,  when 
they  bribed  a  girl  in  that  city  to  allure 
and  deliver  him  into  their  hands.  There 
is  a  platform  before  the  jail,  at  the  top  of 
a  stair,  and  a  door  below.  When  Mac- 
phersou's  capture  was  made  known  to  his 
comrades  by  the  frantic  girl,  who  had  been 
so  credulous  as  to  believe  the  magistrates 
only  wanted  to  hear  the  wonderful  per- 
former on  the  violin,  his  cousin,  Donald 
Macpherson,  a  gentleman  of  Herculean 
powers,  did  not  disdain  to  come  from  Ba- 
denoch, and  to  join  a  gypsy,  Peter  Brown, 
in  liberating  the  prisoner.  On  a  market- 
day  they  brought  several  assistants;  and 
swift  horses  were  stationed  at  a  conve- 
nient distance.  DonalfjL  Macpherson  and 
Peter  Brown  forced  the  jail,  aad  while 
Peter  Brown  went  to  help  the  heavily 
fettered  James  Macpherson  in  moving  a- 
way,  Donald  Macpherson  guarded  the  jail 
door  with  a  drawn  sword.  Many  persons 
assembled  at  the  market,  had  experienc- 
ed James  Macpherson's  humanity,  or  had 
shared  his  bounty;  aud  they  crowded 
round  the  jail  as  in  mere  curiosity,  but, 
'-  fact,  to  obstruct  the  civil  authority  from 


preventing  a  rescue.    A  butcher,  how- 
every  was  resolved  if  possible,  to  detain 
Macpherson,    expecting   a    large  recom- 
pense from  the   magistrates:    he  sprang 
up  the  stairs,  and  leaped  from  the  plat- 
form upon  Donald  Macpherson,  whom  be 
dashed  to  the  ground  by  the  force  and 
weight  of  his  body.     Donald  Macpherson 
soon  recovered,  to  make  a  desperate  re- 
sistance ;  and  the  combatants  tore  off  each 
other's    clothes.       The    butcher    got    a 
glimpse  of  bis  dog  upon  the  platform,  and 
called  him  to  his  aid;  but  Macplierson, 
with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  snatch- 
ed up  his  own  plaid,  which  lay  near,  and 
threw  it  over  the  butcher,  thus  misleading 
the  instinct  of  his  canine  adversary.     The 
dog  darted  with  fury  upon  the  plaid,  and 
terribly  lacerated  his  master's  thigh.     In 
the  mean  time,  James  Macpherson  bad 
been*  carried    out   by  Peter  Brown,  and 
was  soon  joined  by  Donald  Macphersof  , 
who  was  quickly  covered  by  some  friend- 
ly spectator  with  a  bat  and  great  coat. — 
The  magistrates  OTOered  wens  from  the 
shops  to  be  drawn  across  the  Gallowgale; 
but  Donald  Macplierson  cut  them  asunder 
with  his  sword,  and  James,  the  late  pri- 
soner, got  off  en  horseback.    He  was  some 
tiaie  after  betrayed  by  a  man  of  his  own 
tribe;  and  was  the  last  person  executed 
at  Bauff,  previous  to  the  abolition  of  he- 
ritable jurisdiction.     He  was  an  admira- 
ble performer  on  the  violin ;  and  his  ta- 
lent for  composition  is  still  in  evidence  in 
{  Macpherson's  Rant,'  <  Macpherson's  Pi- 
broach,'   and   l  Macpherson's   Farewell.' 
He  performed  those  tunes  at  the  foot  of 
the  fatal  tree  ;  and  then  asked  if  he  bad 
any  friend  in  the  crowd  to  whom  a  last 
gift  of  his  instrument  would  be  acceptable. 
No  man  had  hardihood  to  claim  friendship 
with  a  delinquent,    in  whose  crimes  the 
acknowledgment  might  implicate  an  avow- 
ed acquaintance.     As  no  friend  came  for- 
ward, Macpherson  said,  the  companion  of 
many  gloomy  hours    should  perish  with 
him;   and,  breaking  the  violin  over  his 
knee,  he  threw  away  the  fragments.     Do- 
nald Macpherson  picked  up  the  neck  of 
the  violin,   which  to  this  day  is  preserved 
as  a  valuable  raemeuto,  by  the  family  of 
Cluny,  chieftain  of  the  Maephersons. 


In  former  times  one  of  the  AP  Leans  of 
Duart,  whose  castle  (now  in  ruins)  stands 
;'  on  a  promontory  iu  Mull,  in  nearly  an  op- 
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posite  direction  to  the  Lady's  rock,  married 
a  sister  of  Argyll..  The  lady  was  hand- 
some and  amiable,  but  unhappily  she 
was  barren;  In  those  days  it  was  a  high 
crime  in  the  eye  of  a  husband,  when  his 
wife  bore  him  no  children.  Duart  hated 
his  hapless  lady  for  that  cause,  and  deter- 
mined on  her  destruction.  To  accomplish 
it  with  ease,  and,  as  he  -  imagined,  safe 
from  detection,  he  ordered  ruffians  to  con- 
vey her  secretly  to  the  bare  rock  near  Lis- 
more,  and  there  leave  her  to  perish  at 
high  tide.  The  deed  was  executed  to 
Duart's  wish,  and  the  lady  left  on  the  rock, 
watching  the  rolling  tide  rising  to  over- 
whelm her.  When  she  had  given  herself 
up  for  a  lost  being,  and  expected  in  a  very 
short  time  to  be  washed  from  the  rock  by 
the  waves,  she  fortunately  perceived  a 
vessel  sailing  down  the  Sound  of  Mull,  in 
the  direction  of  the  rock  on  which  she  was 
sitting.  Every  effort  in  her  power  was 
exerted,  and  every  signal  in  her  possession 
was  displayed,  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
people  iu  the  vessel.  At  length  they  per- 
ceived her  and  drew  near  the  rock.  She 
made  herself  known,  and  related  that  it 
was  by  the  order  of  her  barbarous  husband 
she  was  left  on  the  rock,  and  thus  reduced 
to  the  wretched  state  in  which  they  found 
ker.  The  mariners,  ever  a  generous  race, 
received  her  on  board  their  vessel,  and 
conveyed  her  safely  to  her  brother  at  In- 
rcraxy. 

M'Lean  Duart  made  a  grand  mock  fu- 
neral for  his  much  loved,  much  lamented 
lady,  who  he  announced  to  have  died  sud- 
denly. He  wrote  disconsolate  letters,  to 
her  relations,  particularly  to  Argyll,  and 
after  a  decent  time  went  to  Inverary  in 
deep  mourning,  where,  with  the  greatest 
show  of  grief,  he  lamented  to  his  brother- 
in-law  the  irreparable  loss  he  had  sustained. 
Argyll  said  little,  but  sent  for  bis  sister, 
whose  unexpected  appearance  in  life  and 
health,  proved  an  electric  shock  to  her  ten- 
der husband.  Argyll  was  a  mild  and  ami- 
able man,  and  took  no  other  revenge  of 
M'Lean  but  commanding  him  to  depart  in- 
stantly ;  at  the  same  time  advising  him  to 
be  cautious  not  to  meet  his  brother  Donald, 
who  would  certainly  take  away  his  fife  for 
having  intended  to  destroy  that  of  bis  sis- 
ter. Sir  Donakl  Campbell  did  meet  him 
many  years  afterwards  in  a  street  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  there  stabbed  him  for  his  crime 
towards  his  sister,  when  M'Lean  was  eigh- 
ty vear&ofagc. 
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They  proceed  to  Sir  Hugh  Robsart's, 
and  find  him  in  a  state  of  stupor  dr  deli- 
rium ;  but  the  presence  and  kind  attentions 
of  Tressilian,  assisted  by  somedrugs  ad- 
ministered by  Waytand  Smith,  again  re- 
stores him,  and  he  commissions  Tressilian 
to  frame  a  petition  to  the  queen,  in  behalf 
of  the  young  Amy;  but  just  as  he  was 
about  setting  out  for  court,  a  serving  man 
enters  with  a  letter  addressed  "  To  the 
most  worshipful  master  Edmund  Tres- 
silian, our  loving  kinsmen  f  it  proves  to 
be  from  the  earl  of  Sussex,  the  powerful 
rival  of  the  earl  of  Leieester,  requesting 
his  immediate  attendance  at  his  residence 
at  Say's  Court.  The  messenger  informs 
Tressilian  of  the  earl's  Indisposition,  and, 
"  therefore,"  says  he,  u  he  has  the  more 
need  of  good  friends  around  him."  Way- 
land  anxiously  inquires  concerning  the 
symptoms,  and  earnestly  requests  to  ac- 
company Tressilian  to  Say's  Court.  His 
request  is  granted,  and  they  lose  -no  time 
in  repairing  thither.  Waytand,  from  what 
he  heard  of  the  earl's  symptoms,  imme- 
diately suspected  a  slow  poison,  and  upon 
being  admitted  into  his  presence,  is  con- 
firmed in  his 'conjectures.  He  loses  no  J 
time  in  administering  an  antidote,  and 
gives  directions  that  on  no  account  most 
the  earl  be  disturbed  during  the  operation 
of  the  medicine.  But  while  the  injunctions 
are  still  in  force,  a  physician  arrives  from 
the  queen.  A  young  man  by  the  name  of 
Walter  refuses  him  admittance,  to  the  no 
little  confpsion  of  the  rest  of  the  house- 
hold. He  is  immediately  dispatched  to 
court,  to  make  amends  for  his  temerity, 
and  is  soon  introduced  to  us  by  the  name 
of  Sir  Walter  Rahleigh.  The  earl  of  Sus- 
sex recovers,  through  the  efficacy  of  Way- 
land's  medicine.  The  queen  appoints  a 
day  011  which  she  is  to  receive  at  court, 
the  two  powerful  and  rival  earls,  Leicester 
and  Sussex.  She  effects  at  last  the  ap- 
pearance t>f  a  reconciliation  between  them, 
and  proposes  a  visit  to  Kenilworth,  the 
earl  of  Leicester's  palace.  The.  earl  of 
Sussex  receives  a  formal  invitation,  and 
promises  attendance  with  his  suite;  It  is 
this  fete  at  which  Amy  wishes  to  be-  pre- 


sent, and  to  prevent  which  all  the  art  of 
Varney,  and  the  entreaties  of  Leicester 
are  employed.  But  fearing  to  make  her 
acquainted  with  the  true  cause  of  then- 
objections,  she  became  suspicious  of  Vair-' 
ney,  who  in  facthad  endeavoured,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  an  old  astrologer,  if 
not  to  destroy,  at  least  to  stupify  her  with 
poison.  But  Waylaud  Smith,  by  some 
means  became  acquainted  with  their  in- 
tentions, and  in  the  character  of  a  pedlar, 
gained  admittance  into  Cumnor  place,  and 
informed  her  of  the  fact.  She  escapes 
with  Wayland  Smith,  in  disguise,  and  with 
great  fatigue  gains  the  palace  of  her  hus- 
band. Tressilian,  who  at  this  time  be- 
longs to  the  household  of  the  earl  of  Sus- 
sex, of  course  accompanies  him  thither. 
Amy  is  accidentally  conducted  to  the  apart- 
ment of  Tressilian,  where  she  remains  for 
some  time,  until  discovered  by  Mike  Lam- 
bourne,  who  does  not  recognize  her  in  her 
disguise.  He  often  some  insolence,  and 
she  escapes  into  the  gardens,  where  she  is 
found  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  company 
with  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  '  He  appears; 
much  confused  at  the  discovery.  She  avows 
herself  the  wife  of  Leicester,  in  a  confe- 
rence she  has  with  the  queen,  who  eyinces 
much  linger,  and  has  the  earl  arretted  for 
high  treason.  Leicester  consults  with  Var- 
ney, who  accuses  the  lady  of  intriguing  With 
Tressilian '9  and  relates  the  interview  we 
have  mentioned  before,  she  had  with  him 
in  Cumnor-piace,  with  a  false  colouring. 
The  earl  becomes  so  incensed  at  Tressilian,' 
that  he  challenges  him  to  single  combat/ 
and  issues  a  secret  order  for  despatching 
his  lady.  Varney,  by  a  master-piece  of 
deception,  proclaims  her  his  wife,  and 
gives  out  that  she  is  deranged.  The  queen 
orders  her  to  be  conveyed  by  force  back  to 
Cumnor-place,  whither  Varney  hastens  to 
execute  his  purpose.  Mike  Lambourne 
tarries  a  short  time  after  his  master,  but 
overtakes  him  on  the  road,  and  for  some 
insolence  is  shot  through  the  body  by  Var- 
ney. The  earl  and  Tressilian  meet,  and 
after  a  desperate  conflict,  the  latter  is  over- 
come, but,  just  as  the  earl  is  about  piercing 
him  through  the  body  with  his  sword, 
Dickie  Sludge  clings  to  his  arm,  and  by 
a  letter  iu  his  possession,  explains  the  whole 
affair,  and  brings  to  light  Varney's  vifiany. 
Tressilian  is  immediately  dispatched  in 
search  of  Varney,  but  does  not  overtake 
him  until  he  arrives  at  Cumnor-place,  and 
just  in  season  to  see  the  end  of  Amy.   The 
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old  Astrologer  they  found  dead  in  his  apart- 
ment, of  course  they  were  deprived  of  his 
service.  They,  however,  conducted  her 
into  a  lofty  apartment  of  one  of  the  wings 
of  the  building,  which  connected  in  the 
inside  with  the  main  structure  by  a  plat- 
form, similar  to  a  drawbridge,  which  could 
be  raised  and  lowered  at  pleasure.  When 
the  platform  was  drawn  up,  it  presented  a 
(rightful  abyss  down  into  the  vaults  of  the 
castle.  The  apartment  was  planned  by 
old  Foster,  and  was  used  by  him  as  a  sleep- 
ing chamber,  and  depository  for  his  gold. 
After  seeing  the  countess  safely  in  her 
room,  they  unbarred  the  door,  and  removed 
the  stays  from  the  platform,  "  so  that  a 
moose's  weight  would  carry  it  down." — 
They  awaited  some  time,  the  issue  of  their 
plans,  but  to  no  purpose. 

"  Perhaps  she  is  resolved,"  said  Foster, 
to  await  her  husband's  return." 

"True — most  true,"  said  Varney,  rush- 
ing out, "  I  had  not  thought  of  that  before." 

In  less  than  two  minutes,  Foster,  who 
remained  behind,  heard  the  tread  of  a 
horse  in  the  court-yard,  with  a  whistle 
similar  to  that  which  was  the  earPs  usual 
signal ;— and  the  instant  after  the  door  of 
the  countess's  chamber  opened,  and  the 
trap-door  gave  way.  There  was  arusfajng 
sound— a  heavy  fall — a  faint  groan— and 
ail  was  over.     < 

At  the  same  instant,  Varney  called  in 
at  the  window,  in  an  accent  and  tone  which 
was  an  indescribable  mixture  betwixt  hor- 
ror and  raillery, "  Is  the  bird  caught,  is  the 
deed  done  ? 

"  O  God,  forgive  us !"  replied  Anthony 
Foster. 

"  Why,  thou  fool,"  said  Varney, "  thy 
toil  is  ended,  and  thy  reward  secure.  Look 
down  into  the  vault — what  seest  thou  ?" 

"  I  see  only  a  heap  of  white  clothes,  like 
a  snow-drift,"  said  Foster.  "  6  God,  she 
moves  her  arm  f 

"  Hurl  something  down  on  her.  Thy 
gold  chest,  Tony — it  is  an  heavy  one." 

"  Varney,  thou  art  an  incarnate  fiend !" 
replied  Foster — "There  needs  nothing 
more — she  is  gone !" 

"  So  pass  our  troubles,"  said  Varney, 
entering  the  room ;  "  I  dreamed  not  I  could 
have  mimicked  the  earl's  call  so  well. 
Let  ns  now  think  bow  the  alarm  should  be 
given-— the  body  is  to  remain  where  it  is." 

But  their  wickedness  was  to  be  permitted 
no  longer  5— for,  even  while  they  were  at 
this*  consultation,  Tressilian  and  Raleigh 


broke  in  upon  them,  having  obtained  ad- 
mittance bymeans  of  the  servants  whom 
they  had  secured  at  the  village. 

Anthony  Foster  fled  ;  and,  knowing 
each  corner  and  pass  of  the  intricate  old 
house,  escaped  all  search.  But  Varney 
was  taken  on  the  spot ;  and,  instead  of  ex- 
pressing compunction  for  what  be  had  done, 
seemed  to  take  a  fiendish  pleasure  in  point- 
ing out  to  them  the  remains  of  the  murder- 
ed countess,  while  at  the  same  time  he  de- 
fied them*  show  that  he  had  any  share  in 
her  death.  The  despairing  grief  of  Tres- 
silian, on  viewing  the  mangled  and  yet 
warm  remains  of  what  bad  lately  been  so 
lovely  and  so  beloved,  was  such,  that  Ra- 
leigh was  compelled  to  have  him  removed 
from  the  place  by  force,  while  be  himself 
assumed  the  direction  of  what  was  to  be 
done. 

Varney,  upon  a  second  examination, 
made  very  little  mystery  either  of  the  crime 
or  of  its  motives  5  alleging  as  a  reason  for 
his  frankness,  that  though  much  of  what 
he  confessed  could  only  have  attached  to 
him  by  suspicion,  yet  that  suspicion  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  deprive  him  of  Lei- 
cester's confidence,  and  to  destroy  all  bis 
towering  plans  of  ambition.  WI  was  not 
born,' '  he  said,  Kto  drag  out  the  remainder 
of  life  a  degraded  outcast— nor  will  I  so 
die,  that  my  mte  shall  make  a  holiday  to 
the  vulgar  herd." 

From  these  words  it  was  apprehended  he 
,had  some  design  upon  himself,  and  he  was 
carefully-deprived  of  all  means,  by  which 
such  could  be  carried  into  execution.  But 
like  some  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  he 
carried  about  his  person  a  small  quantity 
of  strong  poison,  prepared  probably  by 
the  celebrated  Demetrius  Alasco.  Having 
swallowed  this  potion  over-night,  he  was 
found  next  morning  dead  in  his  ceU ;  nor 
did  be  appear  to  have  suffered  much  agony, 
his  countenance  presenting,  even  in  death, 
the  habitual  expression  of  sneering  sarcasm, 
which  was  predominant  while  he  Jived.*- 
The  wicked  man,  aaith  scripture,  bath  no 
bonds  in  bis  death. 

The  fate  of  his  colleague  in  wickedness 
was  long  unknown.  Cumnor-place  was 
deserted  immediately  after  the  murder ;  for, 
in  the  vicinity  of  what  was  called  the  Lady 
Dudley's  chamber,  the  domestics  pretend- 
ed to  hear  groans  and  screams,  and  other 
supernatural  noises.  After  a  certain  length 
of  time,  Janet  bearing  no  tidings  of  her  fa- 
ther, became  the  uncontrolled  mistress  of 


his  property,  and  conferred  it  with  her 
hand  upon  Wayiand,  who  had  become  a 
man  of  settled  character,  and  had  a  plac* 
in  Elizabeth's  household.  But  it  had  been 
after  they  bad  been  both  dead  for  some 
years,  that  their  eldest  son  and  heir,  in 
making  some  researches  about  Cumnor- 
hall,  discovered  a  secret  passage,  closed 
by  an  iron  door,  which,  opening  from  under 
the  bed  in  the  Lady  Dudley's  chamber,  de- 
scended jinto  a  sort  of  a  cell,  in  which 
they  found  an  iron  chest  containing  a  quan- 
tity of  gold,  and  a  human  skeleton- stretch- 
ed above  it.  The  fate  of  Anthony  Foster 
was  now  manifest.  He  had  fled  to  this 
place  of  concealment,  forgetting  the  key 
of  the  spring-lock,  and  secured  from  es- 
cape, by  the  means  he  bad  used  for  the  pre- 
servation of  that  gold,  for  which  he  had 
sold  his  salvation,  he  had  there  perished 
miserably.  Unquestionably  the  groans 
and  screams  heard  by  tfye  domestics  were 
not  entirely  imaginary,  but  were  those  of 
this  wretch,  who*  in  his  agony,  was  crying 
for  relief  and  succour. 

The  news  of  the  countess's  dreadful  mte 
pot  a  sudden  period  to  the  pleasures  of 
Keoiiworth,  Leicester  retired  from  court, 
and  for  a  considerable  time  abandoned 
rom*Jf jeMi distress.,  fata*. Varaey  in. 
bis  last  declaration  had  been  studious  to 
spare  the  character  of  his  patron,  be  was 
the  object  rather  of  compassion  than  re- 
sentment. The  queen  at  length  recalled 
him  to  court;  he  was  once  more  distin- 
guished as  a  statesman  and  favourite,  and 
the  rest  of  bis  career  is  well  known  to  his- 
tory. But  there  was  something  retributive 
in  his  death,  if,  according  to  an  account 
very  generally  received,  it  took  place  from 
his  swallowing  a  draught  of  poison,  which 
was  designed  for  another  person. 

Sir  Hugh  Robsart  died  very  aeon  after 
his  daughter,  having  settled  his  estate  on 
Tressilian.  But  neither  the  prospect  of 
rural  independence,  nor  die  promises  of 
favour  which  Elizabeth  held  out  to  induce 
htm  to  follow  die  court,  could  remove  his 
psofound  melancholy.  Wherever  he  went, 
he  seemed  to  see  before  him  the  disfigured 
corpse  of  the  early  and  only  object  of  his 
affection;  At  length,  having  made  provi- 
sion for  the  maintenance  of  the  old  friends 
and  servants  of  Sir  Hugh's  family  at  Lid- 
cote-haH,  he  himself  embarked  with  his 
friend  Raleigh  for  the  Virginia  expedition, 
and,  young  in  years,  bat  old  in  griefs,  died 
before  his  day  in  that  foreign  laud. 
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FOR  THE  LADIES'  LITKRARY  CABINET. 
HOPE. 

Few  persons  will  deny  that  Hope  is  not 
the  food  on  which  we  often  live,  the  nou- 
rishment of  our  souls,  and  the  very  spirit 
of  our  actions.    The  student  retires  from 
the  busy  scenes  of  fashion  to  his  own  lonely 
closet,  with  books  for  his  companions,  and 
his  occupation,  study — he  shuts  his  door 
against  the  votaries  of  dissipation,  and  turns 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  enchanting  calls  of'  plea- 
sure.    What  is  that  which  arms  his  spirits 
against  the  many  obstacles  which  on  every 
aide  present  themselves;  which  prevents 
him  from  being  pricked  with  the  thorns  on 
which  he  so  often  treads  in  his  difficult 
path  ?     It  is  Hope  that  playfully  hovers 
around  him,  and  protects  him  from  the 
horrors  of  despair.     Why  does  joy  light 
the  countenance  of  the  soldier,  as  he  pre- 
pares to-  meet  the  coming  enemy  ?    Why 
does  the  glow  of  delight  rise  in  his  cheeks, 
and  the  smile  of  pleasure  play  around  his 
lips  ?     It  is  Hope  that  thus  animates  him, 
and  tells  him  that  honour  and  glory  await 
him.    Why  did  Washington,  (the  splen- 
dour of  whose  name  shall  ever  honour  the 
historical  page  of  America*)  stretch  forth 
hi&Jiand  t»  save  a  falling  nation,  expofte 
himself  to  the  swords  of  the  enemy,  and 
stand  undaunted  at  the  cannon's  mouth  ? 
It  was  Hope  that  whispered  to  his  witting 
ear,  that  he  might  burst  the  chains  of 
slavery  that  had  hitherto  bound  this  groan* 
iug  country,  and  change  the  sighs  and  tears 
of  its  inhabitants  into  the  gay  effusions  of  joy 
and  mirth;  he  delivered  the  reins  of  his 
affairs  into  the  hands  of  Hope,  and  she 
drove  him  to  the  temple  of  glory. 

T.  F. 

Yankee  Bet — A  bet  was  made  on  the 
late  election  of  a  cake  of  Gingerbread  of 
the  following  dimensions,  viz: — ten  feet 
long,  two  feet  two  inches  wide,  and  two 
inches  tbWk,  containing  forty-three  jlet 
four  inches,  board  measure*  The  losers 
being  pretty  well  satisfied  of  the  election 
of  General  Gibbs,  the  cake  was  baked  by 
William  Barstow,  of  this  town,  and  was 
exhibited  at  the  junction  of  Pawtuxet  and 
High-streets,  opposite  the  store  of  James 
Snow,  jr.  on  Saturday  evening,  the  21st 
instant :  its  appearance  was  elegant,  being 
handsomely  figured,  and  dressed  with  box  : 
it  was  then  cut  into  pieces,  and  when  about 
to  be  eaten,  it  was  agreed  by  all  the  yankee 


host  which  attended,  that  there  was  no 
party  now,  as  to  eating  the  gingerbread, 
and  each  one,  with  a  slice  under  his  arm, 
exclaimed,  "  better  gingerbread  was  never 
eaten."-^Prwfrfejtce  Patriot. 


POETRY. 


FOR  TH*  LAUDS'  L1TE1URT  CXBXKtT. 

THE  CHA95  AT  LEBANON. 
b*  c.  r. 


Away,  away !  the  winding  horn, 
Swells  o'er  the  dew-bright  hill ; 
Through  verdant  vale  and  forest  bone 
Away!  to  hunt  at  morning  dawn, 
To  cover  all !  and  still. 

Now  mark,  the  leader  cheers  die  pack, 

To  scent  the  dew-cold  hill ; 
Through  brier  and  bush,  forward  and  back,' 
Panting  they  seek  the  recent  track, 

Marksmen  at  cover  still. 

Leader,  away !  the  track  is  found, 

The  hound  howls  o'er  the  hill ; 
His  hungry  mates  repeat  the  sound, 
Mad'ning  through  woods  and  planted  ground, 

At  cover— all  are  stilL 

Now  bold  the  breath  and  bend  the  ear, 

£est  other  sounds  betray ; 
The  fox  flies  fast,  for  death  is  near— 
NfwKstsnif  the  pwlryw  hear,  "- 

From  echo  far  away. 

They  come!  the  yelling  crew  I hear, 

Rejoicing  in  the  gale ; 
Returning  swift  from  forests  drear, 
Jaded  and  sad  with  toil  and  fear, 

The  fox  runs  up  the  vale. 

And  now  his  form  the  huntsman  spies, 

And  see,  debarr'd  from  home ; 
The  death  behind  t'escape  be  tries, 
To  death  before  he  wildly  flies, 

Unconscious  of  his' doom. 

With  leveird  piece  and  cautious  eyes,    - 

The  hunter  draws  to  kill ; 
The  pack  pursue  with  eager  cries, 
The  chase  must  die  ere  sun  shall  rise; 

And  hark,  the  gun ! — 'tis  still. 

Poor  wretch !  though  none  thy  wo  bewail, 

Let  me  thy  death  decry  y 
And  say  ere  long  the  passing  gale,. 
Shall  whisper  through  that  verdant  vale, 

Hunter  and  hound  must  die. 

Sweet  Lebanon !  at  evening  hour, 

I  mount  thy  golden  hill ; 
And  mere  thy  setting  sun  adore, 
And  hear  the  bound's  long  howl  no  more, 

But  all  is  calm  and  stiH. 

Sweet  Lebanon !  when  youth  is  gay, 

And  life  b  lovely  still; 
Hope,  like  thy  sun  lights  up  the  day, 
And  bursts  the  morning  mists  away, 

That  hang  on  glory's  hill 
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Hear,  O  warriors !  hear  your  fate ! 

Which  from  Erie's  falls  we  bring : 
List !  oh  list !  to  what  we  state, 

While  in  Indian  dance  we  sag. 

Now  is  come  the  fated  hour ! 

Now  the  haughty  fbemen  cornel 
Britons  mourn  your  fading  power, 

Albion*  weep  your  early  doom. 

See  ear1  mystic  dance  a  wreathing, 
See  the  mound  of  warriors  bones; 

Hear,  mured!*  and  then  believing. 
Hear  the  whoop  and  dying  groans. 

Warriors !  see  the  midnight  wave, 

See  Erie's  billows  rise ! 
Tberethe  seaman  meets  bis  grave, 

There  his  fame  his  glory  die*. 


Warriors^  seethe  streams  of  I 
See  the  carnage !  see  the  gore  ! , 

Wbese  yoagatiaaily  have  stood ; 
Now  your  contest  i*no  more. 

Heroes!  see  the  powder  eJood> 

Passing  on  the  dusky  lake ! 
It  is  the  dying  seaman's  shroud, 
•  Who  may  not  see  the  morning  break*. 

By  Erie's  waters,  trie's  plains, 
See  their  whitened  bones  remain ; 

This  was  seen  by  pewow  spelt, 
.Wher*  a  dying  sachem  feiU 

From  the  Alexandria  Herald. 

STANZAS. 

"  Bote  cheerless  feels  the  heart  alone, 
When  all  its  former  hopes  are  fled.**    btron. 

Oh  yes !  there  are  times  when  the  heart  would  not  live, 
And  life  hath  no  charms  or  attractions  to  give ; 

When  earth  seems  a  desert  of  wo— 
When  the  past  seems  a  waste,  and  the  future  o'er- 


Is  reft  of  Hope's  comforting  glow ; 
When  our  brightest  of  prospects  have  vanished  and 

faded, 
.  Like  the  fall  of  an  April  snow. 

When  the  breast  feels  as  bleak  as  the  wintery  wind, 

That  sweeps  o'er  the  desolate  moor ; 
And  griefs  havesg  wounded  and  preyed  on  the  mind, 
That  nought  but  a  wreck  is  remaining  behind, 

Of  the  strength  that  bad  nerved  if  before ; 
When  its  tones  are  aH  weakened,   arid  hopeless 

despair 
Sits  brooding  in  darkness  and  gloominess  there. 

What  heart  that  hath  once)  fa*  Weak  pilgrimage  tried) 
Would  venture  again  on  life's  turbulent  tide, 

When  its  span  hath  been  brought  to  a  dose ; 
For  the  troubles  are  many,  the  pleasures  but  few, 

That-  life's  comfortless  struggle  compose, 
And  the  dreamings  of  Hope, which  in  chHdboofl  arose, 

We  never  again,  ean  review. 


•  Jfote. — The  word  auured  is  applied  to  »he  white 
eopfe  by  the  Indians,  when  in  a  state  of  warfare.—. 
hwdinoL 
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The  enjoyments  of  life  are  as  fleeting  and  vain, 
As  the  murmuring  breeze  that  breathes  over  the  plain, 

Then  subsides  to  the  silence  of  night ; 
A  moment  they  sparkle,  a  moment  tbey  glow, 

In  the  hues  of  Hope's  vanishing  light, 
But  soon  like  the  tints  of  the  heavenly  bow, 

For  ever  they  fade  from  the  tight. 

Tho'  the  sun  may  rise  brightly  to-day  o'er  the  sky, 
And  hope  in  the  bosom  of  youth  may  beat  high,' 

Unalloy'd  or  undamped  by  a  tear ; 
Vet  to-morrow  may  dawn  on  that  sky  overspread, 

With  the  clouds  and  the  gloom  of  despair, 
And  find  that  the  warn  hopes  of  youth  are,  all  fled, 

Like  the  vapour  which  melt*  to  thin  air. 

And  thus  hath  it  been  in  life's  earliest  day, 

My  fate  every  hope  to  forego, 
'Which  could  solace  my  bean  while  allotted  to  stray, 
O'er  the  lonely  expanse  of  life's  desolate  way, 

In  its  term  of  existence  below— 
I've  wept  o'er  the  ruthless  destruction  of  all 
The  fond  hopes  that  around  me  were  fated  to  fall. 

I  have  stood  by  the  graves  of  the  friends  I  loved  best, 

And  wept  that  I  sfaiahered  not  too, 
In  the  tomb,  where  the  weary  from  trouble  find  rest, 
And  the  clay  presses  hard  on  the  mouldering  breast, 

Of  those  who 're  there  shrouded  from  view ; 
And  felt  like  an  exile  (onfMended,  unblest,) 
From  the  calm  of  the  grave— the  last  haven  of  rest 
A. 

VOR  TBS  LADIES'  LITEBARY  CABINET. 

TO  AMANDA. 

8weet  girt !  thy  presence  made  me  gay, 
And  my  Ml  heart  was  all  contented ; 

But  since  I  wander'd  far  away, 
Thy  absence,  keenly,  I've  lamented. 

My  heart  was  light,  when  every  day 

I  visited  thy  peaceful  dwelling ; 
But  since  I  wander'd  far  away, 

That  same  true  heart  with  grief  is  swelling. 

Twa*  yesternight,  in  pleasing  dream, 

A  kiss  thy  ruby  lip  was  pressing ; 
The  vision  fled  with  morning's  beam, 

And  still  thy  absence  is  distressing. 

And  absent  still  must  I  remain, 
And  drag  my  years  away  in  sorrow  ? 

But  lingering  1  ops  does  yet  maintain, 
A  brighter  i cene  will  rise  to-morrow. 

ALEXIS. 

TOR  TBS  LADIES*  UTXRART  C  ASM  IT. 

TO  CONSTANTIA. 

Why  drops  the  teat  on  Friendship's  grave, 

And  heaves  the  swaHing  sigh  ? 
Why  look  we  back  and  seek  to  save, 

The  spirit  fled  on  high? 

Is  there  below  no  other  breast, 

That  feels  oppression'*  glow ; 
And  warm  with  love  to  make  us  Men), 

And  bear  with  as  our  wo  ? 

Tes !  though  there  be  yet  still  a  Heart* 
'       In  sympathy  once  bound ; 

Like  harps  unstrung  there  is  no  art, 
Can  peactfu!  numbers  sound. 

ESTO. 


From  the  Portsmouth  Oracle* 

THE  FAITHFUL  FRIEND. 

My  father  left  ten  thousand  pounds, 

And  will'd  it  all  to  me  ; 
,  My  friends,  like  sun-flies,  tfock'd  around, 
As  kind  as  kind  could  be. 

This  sent  a  buck,  and  that  a  hare, 
And  some  the  Lord  knows  what ; 

In  short,  I  thought  I  could  declare 
No  man  such  friends  had  got. 

They  ate  my  meat,  they  drank  my  wine, 

In  truth  so  kind  were  they, 
That  be  the  weather  wet  or  fine, 

They'd  dine  with  me  next  day. 

Tbey  came— and  like  the  circling  year, 
The  circling  glass  went  round ; 

'Till  something  whispered  in  my  ear, 
"  Ah,  poor  ten  thousand  pound  1" 

"  Pshaw!  stuff!"  cried  I,  "  111  hear  it  not ; 

"  Besides,  such  friends  are  mine, 
"  That  what  they  have  will  be  my  lot, 

"  So  push  about  the  wine !" 


The  glasses  rung,  the  jest  prevail 'd, 

'Twos  summer  every  day ! 
Till  like  a  flower,  by  blight  assail'd, 

My  thousands  dropt  away. 

Alas !  and  so  my  friends  drept  off, 
Like  rose-leaves  from  the  stem : 

My  fallen  state  but  met  their  scoff, 
And  I  no  more  saw  them  ! 

One  friend,  one  hornet  friend  remain**, 

When  aU  the  locusts  flew, 
One  that  ne'er  shrunk,  nor  friendship  feign'* 

My  faithful  DOG !— 'ftcus  yon .' 
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atmosphere,  violent  north-west  wind,  and  a  eonsidei 
able  degree  of  coldness,  which  continued  througbou* 
the  night,  and  yet  remains.  Fahrenheit's  thermome- 
ter yesterday  rose,  in  me  shade,  at  2  o'clock,  to  76 
degrees— to-dty  it  has  fallen  to  45  degrees,  making  a 
declension  of  51  degrees  in  less  than  20  hours.  We 
believe  this  is  the  greatest  change  in  the  weather,  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  ever  witnessed  by  our  oldest 
inhabitants.  The  cold  increases  hourly,  and  if  we 
are  not  mistaken  we  shall  to-night  be  visited  with  a 
black  frost — if  so,  farewell  to  the  cotton  crops. 


Mr.  James  Ahdeeson  it  appointed  Agent  for  the 
Ladies'  Literary  Cabinet  in  Philadelphia.  He  may 
be  found  at  249  Market-street 

Fanatacitm.— There  is  in  Salisbury,  a  preacher 
who  publicly  professes  to  have  the  gift  of  prophecy 
and  discerning  of  spirit* ;  to  have  the  faith  of  Abra 
ham ;  believes  be  could  stop  the  mouths  of  lions  if 
cast  into  their  den  as  was  Daniel,  or  that  be  could  go 
into  the  fiery  furnace  without  injury— asserts  that  he 
is  one  of  the  prophets  that  were  to  come  in  the  latter 
days;  that  the  dawn  of  the  millenium  has  commenced; 
he,  being  spiritual,  judgeth  all  things,  himself  being 
judged  of  no  man ;  speaking  of  himself,  he  says,  he 
can  tell  whether  a  man  is  possessed  of  a  good  or  bad 
spirit  by  looking  him  in  the  face ,  says  he  speaks  the 
truth  in  Christ,  and  lies  not,  his  conscience  bearing 
him  witness.  His  followers  are  daily  increasing,  firm- 
ly believing  and  confirming  his  word.—Jitwburyport 
Herald. 

»  Savahhah,  April  18. 

The  barter. —Yesterday,  between  8  and  1  o'clock, 

this  city  was  visited  by  heavy  showers  from  the  south, 

accompanied  with  a  few  flashes  of  lightning.    They 

were  succeeded  about  8  o'clock,  P.  M.  by  a  cloudless 


MARRIED, 

On  Wednesday  last,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Berk,  Mr. 
Samuel  Browning,  of  New-Jersey,  to  Miss  EUza 
Warner,  of  this  city. 

On  Monday  last,  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Cummin;. 
Mr.  S.  Walker,  Printer,  to  Miss  Sarah  Jane  Irwin, 
both  of  this  city. 

On  Saturday  evening  last,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Chase, 
Mr.  Joseph  Jordan  to  Miss  Sophia  Speer,  both  of  this 
city. 

On  the  16th  iast  at  Smith-town,  L.  I.  Mr.  Leonard 
W.  Lawrence,  of  Flushing,  to  Miss  Pboshe  T.  Smith, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Elias  Smith,  of  the  former  place. 

On  Thursday  evening  last,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Phoe- 
bus, Mr.  Lewis  Angevine  to  Mist  Caroline  Smith, 
both  of  this  city. 

On  Thursday  evening  last,  by  the  Hi,  Rev.  Bishop 
Hobart,  Mr.  Louts  Philip  de  Lute  to  Miss  Sarau 
Ogden,  daughter  of  Thos.  Ludlow  Ogden,  Esq 

On  TTmrsday  evening  last,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  La- 
bach,  Mr.  Isaac  Labach  to  Miss  Mary  Ana  HeatL. 
both  of  this  city. 

On  Thursday  evening  last,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mllnor, 
Mr.  John  H.  Hill  to  Frances  Maria  MnUigan,  daugh- 
ter of  John  W..  Mulligan,  £sq. 

On  Wednesday  evening  last,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
M'Lelland,  Mr.  John  F.  Walton  to  Miss  Ann  M'Nah. 
all  of  this  city. 


DIED, 

On  Saturday  last,  after  a  fingering  consumption, 
Maria  Bogert,  in  the  51st  year  of  her  age. 

On  Wednesday  last,  of  a  snort  Ubess,  James 
Cregter,  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age. 

On  Thursday  last,  Miss  Martha  Wiley. 

In  Wake  County,  N.  C.  a  few  day*  ago,  Mr  John 
Marr,  at  the  very  advanced  age  of  W3.  He  re- 
mained athletic  and  active  till  a  few  days  before  his 
death.  He  lived  more  than  half  a  century  in  Mary- 
land, and  more  than  half  a  century  in  North  Carolina. 

In  Delaware  county,  Penn.  Mr.  Curtice  Lownet, 
aged  62.  * 

At  Fredericktown,  Md.  Mr.  H.  Kooats,  aged  W. 

At  Alexandria,  Miss  Ann  AUcn  Cranch,  aged  SI 


Cffroiffrt 


'1  report.— The  Coroner  held  an  inquest  on 
the  22d  instant,  at  the  boose  of  Ralph  Halt,  comer  of 
Dover  and  Fr«nt*streets,  on  the  body  of  an  unknown 
man,  aged  35  years,  found  dead  in  the  bean  now 
filling  at  the  foot  of  Dover-street.  Supposed  to  have 
beMdrowoed3or4niona^;hades)alongbSMtoatv 
two  pair  blue  pantaloons,  new  boots,  and  check  shin 
Verdict,  accidentally  drowned. 

1    '  T  k  l 
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WIELAND; 

OR  THE  TRANSFORMATION. 
An  American  Tale. . 

BY  CHARLES  BROCXDEH  BROWN. 

(Concluded  from  page  196.) 


Did  my  ears  truly  report  these  sounds?  If  I  did 
oot  err,  my  brother  wai  ignored  to  just  perceptions. 
He  knew  himself  to  bave  been  betrayed  to  the  mur- 
der, of  Km  wile  and  children,  to  have  been  the  .victim 
of  infernal  artifice;  yet  he  $madiM*solation  hi  the 
rectitude  of  bis  inotives.  He  was  mH  devoid  of  sor- 
row, for  tbia  was  written  on  his  countenance;  but  his 
soul  was  tranquil  and  sublime. 

Perhaps  th»  was  merely  a  transition  of  his  former 
am^nem  into  a  new  shape.  Perhaps  he  had  not  yet 
eVvakfoedto  the  usemory  of  the  honor*  which  be  had 
perpetrated,  Infatuated  wretch  that  I  was!  To  set 
myself  up  as  a  model  by  which  to  jedge  of  my  heroic 
brother!  My  reason  taught  me  that  his  conclusions 
wens  right  ;  but  conscious  of  the  impotence  of  reason 
over  my  own  conduct;  conscious  of  my  cowardly 
■ajaflinris  and  my  criminal  despair,  I  denoted  whether 
**y  one  couM  be  smdfast  and  wise. 


to  call  up  thy  fortitnder  and  prepare  thee  for  thy 
doom."— There  he  stopped. 

Even  now,  when  this  scene  exists  only  in  memory, 
when  life  and  all'  Hs  functions  have  sunk  into  torpor, 
my  pulse  throbs,  and  my  hairs  uprise :  my  brows  are 
knit,  as  then;  and  I  gaae  around  me  in  distraction. 
I  was  unconquerably  averse  to  death ;  but  death, 
jjmniinent  and  full  of  agony  as  that  which  was  threat- 
ened, was  nothing.  This  was  not  the  only  or  chief 
inspirer  of  my  fears. 

For  him,  not  for  myself,  was  my  soul  tormented 
I  might  die,  and  no  crime,  surpassing  the  reach  of 
mercy,  would  pursue  me  to  the  presence  of  my  Judge ; 
but  my  assassin  would  survive  to  comtempfate  his 
deetfr*ndthat  assassin  was  Wteiund! 

Wings  to  bear  me  beyond  his  reach  I  bad  not.  I 
cooJd  not  vanish  with  a  thought.  The  door  was  open, 
but  my  murderer  was  interposed  between  that  and 
me.*  Of  self-defence  I  was  jncupeble.  Thephrenzy 
that  lately  prompted  me  to  blood  was  gone ;  my  state 
was  desperate ;  my  rescue  was  impossible.* 

The  weight  of  these  accumulated  thoughts  could 
not  be  borne.  My  sight  became  confused ;  my  limbs 
were  seised  with  convulsion ;  I  spoke,  but  my  words 
were  half-formed : 

"  Spate  me,  my  brother!  Look  down,  righteous 
Judge !  -snatch  me  from  this  fate !  take  away  this 
fury  from  him,  or  turn  it  elsewhere ! 


Such  was  my  weakness,  that  even  in  the  midst  of  '    SernVwaetae^onyofiny  thoughts,  mat  I  noticed 


these  thoughts,  my  mint  #nV  into  abhorrence  of 
Carwin*  and  I  uttered  in  a  la*  voice,  O !  Carwin ! 
Cmrwiav!  *WmW  kmstjboute  answer  tor?      » 
My 


Kit*  "Clara!"  said  he, «  be  thyself.  Bonify 

td^e  «  ttome  tor  thy  eloquence.   Reoueeits 

to«  practice,  ami  he  Just  to  that  tmiiiiimmis 

The  instrument  has  done  hs  work,  and  I  am 


« I  ibmtrtssf,  my4mm;  for  Ass 
My  enemy  is  t|me  amo.  1  deemed  tJmtobewma9 
dm  nmarfHw  whom  I  have  often  communed;  but 
new  my  geeemsm  has  unveiled  to  me  his  tree  netave. 
Aa  the  pe^fenhcr  of  thy  bebesu,  be  is  my  friend.?* 

» My  hesn*  began  new  to  misgive  me.  Hismonm- 
•ai  aspect  had  graduafiy  yielded  atace  to  a  serene 
brew.  A  new  soul  appeared  to  actuate  hit  frame, 
and  hie  eyes  U>  beam  with  preternatural  lustre.— 
^Besc^ynqrtom*  did  aof  abate,  and  be  continued ; 

"CBara!  I  mts*  not  leave  tneem  doubt.  1  know 
not  syhatbaoajbt  about  thy<  interview  wkb  the  bem* 
whom  tfaoacahma  Cnrwjn.  For  a  thnei  I  was  geJky 
of  thy  error,  j.ed  deduced  from  his-  bcehwent -conies-' 
siettstnaH  tmdtisensiaae  me  victim  of  human  mar 
Ike.  4aastftasmimytedtmlg,ari^ 
that  nay  doubts  sneak***  removed.  Thy  eyes  were 
shut,  and  thy  ears  sealed  te'the  vision  that  answered 


"iwosuideed  deceived.  The  form  the*  hast  seen 
was  the  mcarnauoB  of  a  demon.  Taw  visage  and 
wide  which  urged  me  4o  me  sacrifice  of  my  family, 
were  bis.  Now  he  pewmeJae  a  human  form*  thaw 
be  was  iiivwuned  wkfa  me  lustre  of  heaven  — 

"Ohum,"  ue^oetavoed,  advancing  closer  to  ana, 
(lthy^aauiniMeoine\  lab  minister  is  evil,  betbc- 
fram  wham  his  commission  was  received  is  God.— 
Subont  then  with  all  thy  wonted  resignation  to  a 
decree  meg  c^mmtbeiwefsedcrrfwwferf:  Mark  the 
cloot.    Tbisj*nfitwe*attjaHowedto  aee,  inwfcicw  ; 

J1 


not  steps  entering  my  apartment.  Supplicating  eyes 
wars  cast  upwe^but^whsa  my  prayer  was  breathe^ 
lm&wm+mW*****M1to-***.  Alarm  met 
my  eight:'  *  shuddered  as  if  the  0^  wheml  infoked 
mire  presesS.  It  was  Carwin  that  egaiS  msmdod, 
ami  who  stood  before  me,  erect  in  attitude,  anslsted- 
fntMnlook! 


powers  which  pertain-  to  thee,  whatever  they  be,  te 
turn,  aside  this  rum.  Thou  art  toe  author  of  these 
horrors !  What  have  1  done  to  deserve  thus  to  die? 
How  bave  I  merited  this  unrelenting  persecution  > 
I  abjure  thee,  by  that  God  whose  voice  thou  hast  dared 
to  eoonterfeit,  to  save  my  lies ! 

"  Wilt  thou  then  go  ?  leave  me !  Soccourlem !" 

Carwin  listened  to  my  intreaties  unmoved,  and 
turned  from  me.  He  seemed  to  hesitate  a  moment  '• 
then  glided  through  the  door.  Rage  and  despair 
stifled  my  utterance.  The  interval  of  respite  was 
passed;  the  pangs  reserved  for  me  by  Wieland,  osere 
not  to  be  endured;  my  thoughts  rushed  again  into 
anarchy.  Having  received  the  knife  from  his  band, 
I  held  it  loosely  and  without  regard  j  but  now  it 
seined  again  my  attention,  and  I  gramjajl  it  whs 
force. 

He  seemed  to  notice  not  the  entrance  or  east  of 
Carwin.  ^My  gesture  and  the*  nusrdor ens  'weapon 
appeared  to  "have  escaped  bis  notice.  Hwammws 
mas  unbroken;  his  eye,  fined  upon  the  clock  sat 
a  tinier  was  now  withdrawn ;  fury  kindled  hi  <e*erjp 
mature ;  all  that  was  human  in  his  lace  gave  way  to 
an  expression  anpernasaral  and  trenmajleus.  I  felt 
my  left  arm  within  his  grasp.— 

Even  now  I, hesitated  to  strike.  Lsfcrunk  from  his 
assault,  but  jn  vain.— 

Here  let  me  desist.   Why  should  It 
from  oblivion?    Why  should  1  paint  ibis 
conflict*    Why  not  tejeminnse  sAsmsojhtf  sjejen»*£ 


horrors  ?— Hurry  Jp  .me-terge.  of 


The^ntof)u>awalMnednewaa^  seonseat  to  live  I 


His  reeeut  tele  was  reinemjjevcd;  ws  magical 
tions  and  mysterious  energy  of  voice :  Whether  he 
were  infernal  or  miraculous,  or  human,  there  was  no 
power  and  no  need  to  decide.  .  W.hetheYihecojBriver 
or  net  of  this  spell,  be  was  able  to  unbind  h,  and  to 
cnec4  me  fury  of  my  brother.  He  bad  ascribed  te 
himself  mtentions  not  malignnnt.  Here  now  was 
afibrded  a  test  of  his  troth.  Let  him  iaterpose,  as 
from  above ;  revoke  the  savage  decree  winch  me 
midnrsl  ef  Wieland  has  asngned  to  heaven,  and 
eatiaguim  for  ever  this  passion  for  blood  ! 

My  ormd  demoted  at  agmnce  thkavesme  to  Safety. 
The  recommendations  it  possessed  thronged  aa  it  waW 


and  be- 


myself  sar  ever  beyond  i 
yesnnowe  • 

Still  I  five:  with  this  load  upon  my  btenst ;  with 
this  phantom  m  pursue  my  steps;  with  adders  lodged 
te  my  boaomi  awlstingiog' 


lea,  I  wiH  rise  above  the  sphere  of  mortal  pas- 
sions :  I  will  anern  at  me  cowardly  lenmrse  that  bids 
me  seek  impunity  in  silence,  or  eoansort  in  forgetful- 
nem.  My  nerves  shall  be  new  strune;  to  the  taskw— 
Have  I  not  resolved?  I  will  die.  The  gulf  before 
me  is  inevitable  and  near.  I  will  die,  but  then  only 
when  my  tale  is  at  aa  end. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


My  right  hand,  grasping  the  unseen  knife,  was 

ftffi  disengaged.    It  was  lifted  to  strike.    All  my 

',  and  made  W  ode  impression  on  my  fowl- 1  strength  was  exhausted,  but  what  was  sufficieut  to 

met.    Jiemoter  ettecis  and  collateral  dangers  Haw  Hike  performance  of  this  deed.      Already  was  the 

net    INsrnaps  the  pause  of  an  instant  had  sufficed  to  H  energy  awakened,  ami  the  impulse  given,  that  should 


can  them  up.    The  improbability  that  the 
which  -governed  Wieland  was  external  or  1 
the  tendency  of  this  stratagem  to  sanction  so  fatal  i 
error,  or  stsbatitute  a  more  destructive  rage' in  j 
of  this;  the  sdncieney  of  Carwin'si 


or  Wieland,  migt,  at  a  second  glance, 
dlscovesed  ;'  bat  m>  second  glanee  was  alfowe*'y  aty 
first  uainfejat  h*MTied  me  to  action,  and,  Being  my 
eytsnejuu  Caawin*!  exdnimed— 

«0  wrete^'oneenmre  heat  then  esas*?  Let  it 
Ml  to  stymVhaj  malice;  te  osnamrwetk  this  hellish 
strassgem;  to  turn  frdnrma  and  from  my  brother,, 
this  desolating  rage! 

**  Testify  thy  Innocence  or  thy  remorse  •  eeeri  the 


bear  the  fatal  steel  to  ma  heart,  when— -Wieland 
Snrnnk  back :  his  hand*  was  withdrawn.    Breathless 
wMi  affright  and  desperation,  I  stood,  freed  from  his 
grasp;  mtassalled;  untouched. 
Thus  long  ban*  the  power  which  controlled  the 


forces  to  counteract  the  eflbrts,  and  restrain  the  fury    scene  fbrsjerae  to  interfere ;  but  now  his  might  was 
I  fiance,  bave  bees)    ^resistible,  and  Wieland  in  a  moment  was  dtsan 


of  atl  His  purposes.  A  voice,  louder  man  human  or- 
ganacould  prodace,shriDer  than  language  can  depict, 
Wrst  from  the  ceiling,  and  commanded  him— to  hold. 
Trouble  and  dismay  succeeded  to  the  stedfastnem 
Jiat  bad  lately  been  displayed  in  me  looks  of  Wie- 
His  eyeS  roved  from  one  qoartor  to  another, 
wit*  an  expression  of  doubt,  tto  seemed  to  watt  for 
a  further  intimation- 


2<B 


ladies:  literary  cabinet. 


Carwio's  agency  wm  tore  easily  recognized.  I 
bad  besought  him  to  interpose  in  my  defence.  He 
had  flown.  I  bad  imagined  him  deaf  to  my  prayer, 
and  resolute  to  see  me  perish :  yet  he  disappeared 
merely  to  devise  and  execute  the  means  of  my  relief. 

Why  did  he  not  forbear  when  this  end  was  accom- 
plished ?  Why  did  his  misjudging  zeal  and  aecursed 
precipitation  overpass  that  limit  ?  Or  meant  be  thus 
to  crown  the  scene,  and  conduct  bis  inscrutable  plots 

Such  ideas  were  the  fruit  of  subsequent  contempla- 
tion. This  moment  was  pregnant  with  fate.  I  bad 
no  power  to  reason.  In  the  career  of  my  tempes- 
tuous thoughts*  rent  into  pieces,  as  my  mind  was,  by 
accumulating  horrors,  Carwin  was  unseen  and  an- 
suspected.  I  partook  of  Wielaod's  credulity,  shook 
with  bis  asnaxeuieot,  end  panted  with  bis  awe. 

Silence  took  place  for  a  moment;  so  much  as 
allowed  the  attention  to  recover  its  post.  Then  new 
sounds  were  uttered  from  above. 

"  Men  of  errors!  cease  to  cherish  tby  delusion: 
Hot  heaven  or  heH,  but  thy  senses  hare  misled  thee 
to  commit  these  acts.  Shake  off  thy  phrorcy,  and 
ascend  into  rational  and  human.     Be  lunatic  no 


InV  brother  opened  his  Itprto  speak.  Hjs  tone  was 
terrific  and  faint.  He  muttered  an  appeal  to  heaven. 
It-  waa  difficult  10  comprehend  the  theme  of  his  it* 
ajiiries.  They  implied  doubt  as  to  the  nature  t>f  the 
impulse  tfca*  hitherto  bad  guided  him,  and  questioned 
whether  ho  bad  acted  m consequence  of  insane  per- 
ceptions. 

ao  faeee  interrogatories  the  voice,  winch  now 
seemed  to  borer  at  bis  shoulder,  loudly  answered  m 
me  affirmative.    Then  uninterrupted  silence  ensued. 

Fallen  from  his  lefty  and  heroic  station ;  now  finally 
— toted  to  the  perception  of  truth  ;  weighed  to  earth 
by  the  reoaUemum  of  bis  own  deeds;  consoled  no 
longer  by  a  coasekmsaess  of  rectitude,  for  the  loss 
of  offspring  and  wife— a  loss  for  which  he  was  in- 
debted to  bis  own  misguided  hand;  Wieiand  was 
transformed  at  once  into  the  man  of  sorrows  / 

Ho  reflected  not  that  credit  should  be  as  reason- 
ably denied  to  the  last,  as  to  any  former  intimation ; 
that  one  might  as  Justly  bo  ascribed  to  erring  or 
diseased  senses  as  the  other.  He  saw  not  that  this 
discovery  in  no  degree  erJected  the  integrity  of  his 
roaduct ;  that  bis  motives  had  lost  none  of  their 
claims  to  the  homage  of  mankind ;  that  the  preference 
of  supreme  good,  and  the  boundless  energy  of  duty, 
were  undiminished  in  his  bosom. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  pursue  him  through  the  ghastly 
changes  of  his  countenance.  Words  he  had  none. 
Now  he  sat  npon  the  floor,  motionless  in  all  his  limbs, 
with  bis  eyes  glazed  and  fixed;  a  monument  of  wo. 

Anon  a  spirit  of  tempestuous  but  undesigning  acti- 
vity seized  him.  Be  rose  from  his  place  and  strode  ,. 
across  the  floor,  tottering  and  at  random.  .  His  eyes  :! 
were  without  moimure,  and  gleamed  with  the  fire  I, 
that  consumed  his  vitals.  The.  muscles  of  his  face  '\ 
were  agitated  by  convulsion.  Hi,  lip*  moved,  but 
no  sound  escaped  him. 

That  nature  thould  long  susmio  this  conflict  was 
not  to  be  believed.  My  *ta  te  was  little  different  from 
♦hat  of  my  brother.  I  entered,  as  it  were,  )^q  bis 
thought.  My  heart  was  visited  and  rent  by  bis  paupj 
—Oh  that  thy  phrenzy  bad  never  been  cured  1  that 
thy  madness,  with  its  blissful  visions,  would  return ! 
or,  if  that  must  not  be,  that  thy  scene  would  hasten 
to  a  close !  that  death  would  cover  thee  with  his 
oblivion ! 

What  can  I  wish  for  thee  ?  Thou  who  hast  vied 
with  the  great  preacher  of  thy  faith  in  sanctity  of 
motives,  and  iu  elevation  above  scnsuul  ami  selfish  • 


Thou  whom  tby  fate  has  changed  into  paricide  and 
savage!  Can  I  wish  for  the  continuance  of  thy 
being  ?    No. 

For  a  time  hjn  movoaeaats  seemed  destitute  of  pur- 
pose.  If  he  walked ;  if  be  turned ;  if  his  fingers 
were  entwined  with  each  other ;  if  his  hands  were 
pressed  against  opposite  sides  of  his  bead  with  a 
force  sufficient  to  crush  it  into  pieces;  it  was  to  tear 
hjs  mind  from  self-contemplation  ;  to  waste  bis 
thoughts  on  external  objects. 

Speedily  this  train  eras  broken.  A  beam  appeared 
to  be  darted  into  bis  mind,  which  gave  a  purpose  to 
hisefibrts.  An  avenue  to  escape  presented  itself; 
and  now  he  eagerly  gazed  about  him :  when  my 
thoughts  became  engaged  by  his  demeanour,  my 
fingers  were  stretched  ashy  a  mechanical  force,  and 
the  knife,  no  longer  heeded  or  of  use,  escaped  from 
my  grosp,  and  foil  enperceived  on  the  floor.  His 
eye  now  lighted  opon  it ;  he  seized  it  with  the 
cmtcknecs  of  thought 

1  shrieked  aloud,  but  it  was  too  late.  He  plunged 
it  to  the  bilt  in  his  nock;  aad  bis  life  instantly  escaped 
with  the  stream  that  gushed  from  the  wound.  He 
was  stretched  at  my  feet;  and  my  bands  were 
sprinkled  with  his  blood  as  bo  foil. 

Such  was  thy  last  deed,  my  brother!  For  a  spec- 
tacle like  this  was  it  my  fate  to  be  reserved  !  Tby 
eyes  were  doted — thy  face  ghastly  with  death— thy 
arms,  and  the  spot  where  thou  fiedest,  floated  in  tby 
life's  blood!  These  images  have  not,  for  a  moment, 
forsaken  me.  Till  I  am  breathless  and  cold,  they 
must  continue  to  hover  in  my  sight. 

Carwin,  as  1  said,  had  left  the  room,  but  he  still 
lingered  in  the  house.  My  voice  summoned  him  to 
my  aid ;  but  I  scarcely  noticed  his  re-entrance,*  and 
now  faintly  recollect  his  terrified  looks,  his  broken 
exclamations,  his  vehement  avowals  of  innocence, 
the  effusions  of  his  pity  for  me,  and  his  offers  of 
assistance. 

I  did  not  listen — T  answered  bim  not— I  ceased  to 
upbraid  or  accuse.  His  guilt  was  a  point  to  which  I 
was  indifferent.  Ruffian  or  devH,  black  as  hell  or 
bright  as  angels,  thenceforth  he  was  nothing  to  me. 
I  was  incapabie  of  sparing  a  look  or  a  thought  from 
the  rain  that  was  spread  at  my  feet. 

When  be  left  me,  I  was  scarcely  conscious  of  any 
variation  in  the  scene.  He  informed  the  inhabitants 
of  the  hut  of  what  had  passed,  and  they  flew  to  the 
spot.  Careless  of  his  own  safety,  he  hasted  to  the 
city  to  inform  my  friends  of  my  condition. 

My  uncle  speedily  arrived  at  the  house.  The  body 
of  Wieiand  was  removed  from  my  presence,  and 
tbey  supposed  that  I  would  follow  it ;  but  no,  my  home 
is  ascertained ;  here  1  have  taken  up  my  rest,  aad 
never  will  I  go  hence,  till,  like  Wieiand,  I  am  borne 
to  my  grave. 

Importunity  was  tried  in  vain  :  they  threatened  to 
remove  me  by  violence— nay,  violence  was  used ; 
but  my  soul  prizes  too  dearly  this  little  roof  to  endure 
to  be  bereaved  of  it.  Force  should  not  prevail  when 
the  hoary  locks  and  supplicating  tears  of  my  uncle 
were  ineffectual.  My  repugnance  to  move  gave 
birth  to  ferociousness  and  phrenzy  when  force  was 
employed,  and  they  were  obliged  to  consent  to  my 
return. 

They  besought  me— they  remonstrated— they  ap- 
pealed to  every  duty  that  connected  me  with  Him 
that  made  me,  and  with  fellow-men— iu  vain.  While 
I  live  I  will  not  go  hence.  Have  I  not  fulfilled  my 
destiny  ? 

Why  wHl  ye  torment  me  with  your  reasoning*  and 
reproofs  ?  Can  ye  restore  to  me  the  hope  of  my 
better  days  ?  Can  ye  give  me  back  Catherine  and  her 
babes  ?  Can  ye  recall  to  life  him  who  died  at  my  feel  r 


I  will  eat— I  will  drink— I  wiH  lie  down  and  rise 
up  al  your  bidding— "all  I  ask  is  the  choice  of  my 
abode.  What  is  there  unreasonable  in  this  demand  ? 
Shortly  wtH  I  be  at  peace.  This  is  the  spot  which  1 
have  chosen  in  which  to  breathe  my  last  sigh.  Deny 
me  not,  I  beseech  you,  so  slight  a  boon. 

Talk  not  to  me,  O  my  revered  friend !  of  Carwin. 
He  has  told  thee  his  tale,  and  thou  exculpate*  bim 
from  all  direct  concern  in  the  fate  of  Wieiand.  This 
scene  of  havock  was  produced  by  ait  ilbjsion  of  the 
senses,  fie  it  so :  I  care  not  from  what  source  these 
disasters  have  flowed;  it  suffices  that  tbey  have  swal- 
lowed up  our  hopes  and  our  existence. 

What  his  agency  began,  bis  agency  conducted  to 
a  close.  He  intended,  by  the  final  effort  of  bis  power 
to  rescue  me  and  to  banish  his  illusions  from  my 
brotner.  Such  is  his  tale,  concerning  the  truth  of 
which  I  care  not.  Henceforth  I  fooler  but  one  wish 
—I  ask  only  ojmck  deKveranoe  (row  left  aad  all  the 
ilia  that  attend  it. 

Go  wretch !  torment  sne  not -with  thy  ptututt  and 
thy  prayers.— Forgive  thee?  Witt  mat  avail  thee 
when  thy  fateful  hour  shall  arrive  ?  Be  tbou  ac- 
quitted at  tby  owa  tribunol,  aad  tbou  needest  not 
fear  the  verdict  of  others.  If  thy  goat  be  capable  of 
backer  hues,  if  hitherto  thy  conscience  be  without 
stain,  tby  crime  will  bo  made  asore  flagrant  by  thus 
violating  my  retreat.  Take  thyself  away  from  my 
sight  if  thou  wouldest  not  behold  my  death ! 

Thou  art  gone!  murmuring  and  reluctant!  And 
now  my  repose  is  coming— my  work  it  done  ! 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

[WriUatthrttymr*afUrthtfort&^ttuid  d*edt 
MmiptUkr.] 

i  imagined  that!  had  for  ever  laid  askm  the  pea  ; 
and  mat  I  should  take  up  my  abode  in  thiapart  of  the 
world,  was  of  all  events  the  wast  probable.  My 
destiny  i  believed  to  be  accompltsbed,  aad  1'  looked 
forward  to  a  speedy  tenniaalios  of  my  life  with  the 
fullest  confidence. 

Surely  I  bad  reason  to  be  weary  of  existence,  to 
be  impatient  of  every  tie  which  held  aae.  from  the 
grave.  I  experienced  this  intpatioaea  aim  fullest 
extent.  I  was  not  only  enamoured  of  death,  bat 
coaaaived,  from  the.  condition  of  say  traaaa,  that  to 
shun  it  was  impossible,  even  though  I  had  ardently 
desired  it ;  yet  here  am  I,  a  thousand  leagues  from 
my  native  sotf,  in  fall  posaessam  of  life  and  of  health, 
and  not  destitute  of  happiness. 

Such  is  man.  Time  will  obliterate  we  deepest 
impressions.  Grief  the  most  vehement  and  hopeless, 
will  gradually  decay  and  wear  itself  out.  Argu- 
ments nay  bo  employed  in  vain :  every  moral  pre- 
scription may  be  ineffectually  tried:  reanaastraaces, 
however  cogent  or  pathetic,  shall  hate  no  power 
over  the  attention,  or  shall  be  repelled  with  dis- 
;  dain ;  yet,  as  day  follows  day,  the  turbulence  of 
I  our  emotions  shall  subside  aad  our  fluctuations  be 
finally  succeeded  by  a  calm. 

I  Perhaps,  however,  the  conquest  of  despair  was 
J  chiefly  owing  to  an  accident  which  rendered  my  con- 
i  tinuanoe  in.  my  own  house  impossible.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  my  long,  and,  as  I  then  supposed,  my  last 
letter  to  you,  I  mentioned  my  resolution  to  wait  for 
death  in  the  very  spot  Which  had  been  the  principal 
scene  of  my  misfortunes.  From  this  tesolutjoa  my 
friends  exerted  themselves  with  the  utmost  zeal  and 
perseverance  to  make  me  depart.  They  justly  ima- 
gined that  to  be  thus  surrounded  byoMomrinhf  of  the- 
late  of  my  family,  would  tend  tn  foster  my  disease. 
A  swift  succession  of  new  objects,  and  the  exclusion 
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of  every  thing  calculated  to  remind  me  of  my  loss, 
was  the  only  method  of  cure. 

F  refused  to  listen"  To  their  exhortations.  Great  eft 
rny  calamity  was,  to  be  torn  from'  this*  asylum  was 
regarded  by  me  as  an  aggravation  of  ft.  By  a  per 
verse  constitution  of  mind,  be  was  considered  as  ray 
greatest  enerajr  who  sought  to  withdraw  roe  from  a 
scene  which  supplied  eternal  food  to  my  melancholy, 
and  kept  my  despaff  from  languishing. 

Ifl  relating  the  lustory  of  these  disasters  I  derived 
a  similar  species  of  gratification.  '  My  uncle  ear- 
nestly dissuaded  me  from  this' task  ;  but  his  remon- 
strances were  as  fruitless  du  this  head  as  they  had 
been  on  others.  They  would  have  withheld  from 
me  the  implements  of  writing ;  but  they  quickly  per- 
ceived that  to  withstand  would  be  more  injurious  than 
to  comply  with  my  wishes.  Having  finished  my 
tale,  it  seemed  as  if  the  seene  were  closing.  A  fever 
lurked  in  my  veins,  and  my  strength  was  gone.  Any 
exertion,  however  slight,  was  attended  with  diflfcuky 
and,  at  length,  I  refused  to  rise  from  my  bed. 

I  now  see  the  infatuation  and  injustice  of  my  con- 
duct in  its  true  colours.  I  reflect  upon  the  sensations 
and  reasonings  of  that  period  with  wonder  and  humi- 
liation. That  I  should  be  insensible  to  the  claims 
and  tears  of  my  friends ;  that  I  should  overlook  the 
suggestions  of  duty,  and  fly  from  that  post  in  which 
only  I  could  be  instrumental  to  the  benefit  of  others  ; 
that  the  exercise  of  the  social  and  beneficent  a/lec- 
tions, the  contemplation  of  nature  and  the  acquisition 
of  wisdom  should  not  be  seen  to  be  means  of  happi- 
ness still  within  my  reach,  is,  at  this  time,  scarcely 
credible. 

It  is  true  that  I  am  now  changed ;  but  I  have  not 
the  consolation  to  reflect  that  my  change  was  owing 
to  my  fortitude  or  to  my  capacity  for  instruction.— 
Better  thoughts  grew  up  in  my  miod  imperceptibly. 
I  cannot  but  congratulate  myself  on  the  cnansje, 
though,  perhaps,  it  merely  argues  *  a  fickleness  of 
temper,  and  a  defect  of  sensibility. 

After  my  narrative  was  ended  I  betook  myself  to 
xnybed,  in  the  full  belief' that  my  career  in  this 
world  was  on  the  point  of  finishing.  My  uncle  took 
tip  bis  abode  with  me,  and  performed  for  me  every 
office  of  nurse,  physician,  and  friend.  One  night, 
after  some  hours  of  restlessness  and  pain,  I  sank  into 
a  deep  steep,  lis  tranqoilfiry,  however,  was  of  no 
long  dotation.  My  fancy  became  suddenly  distem- 
pered, and  my  brain  was  turned  into  a  theatre  of 
uproar  and  confusion.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  describe 
the  wild  and  phantastical  incongruities  that  pestered 
rne.  My  uncle,  Wieland,  Pleyel,  and  Carwin  were 
successively  and  momently  discerned  amidst  the 
storm.  Sometimes  I  was  swallowed  up  by  whirl- 
pools, or  caught  up  in  the  air  by  half-seen  and 
gigantic  forms,  and  thrown  upon  pointed  rocks,  or  j 
cast  among  the  biUlova,  Sometimes  gleams  of  light 
were  shot  into  a  dark  abyss,  on  the  verge  of  which 
I  was  standing,  and  enabled  me  to  discover,  for  a 
moment,  its  enormous  depth  and  hideous  precipices. 
An*n>  I  was  transported  to  some  ridge  of  JStna,  and 
made  a  terrified  spectator  of  h*  fiery  torrents  and  its 
pillars  of  smoke. 

However  strange  it  may  seem,  1  was  conscious, 
oven  during  my  dream,  of  my  real  situation.  1 
knew  myself  to  be  asleep,  and  straggled  to  break 
tjie  spell,  bv  muscular  exertions.  These  did  not 
avail,  and  I  continued  to  suffer  these  abortive  cre- 
ations'rill  'a  load  voice,  at  my  bed  side,  and  some 
one 'Snaking  me  with  Violence,  pot  an  end  te  my 
reverie.  My  eyes  were  unsealed,  and  I  started  from 
inynillow. 

My  chamber  was  filled  with  smoke,  which,  though 
in  some  degree  luminous,  would  permit  me  to  see 


I  itetbfng,  and  by  Which  Fwwbeerry  suffocated.  The 
crackling  of  flames,  and  the. deafening  clamour  of 
voices  without,,  burst  apon  my  ears.  Stunned  as  I 
was  by  this  hubbub,  scorched  with  heat,  and  nearly 
choaked  by  the  accumulating  vapours,  I  was  unable 
to  think  or  act  for  my  ewn  preservation ;  I  was  in- 
capable, indeed,  of  comprehending  my  danger. 

I  was  caught  up,  in  an  instant,  by  a  pair  of  sinewy 
arms,  borne  to  the  window,  and  carried  down  a 
ladder  which  had  been  placed  there.  My  node 
stood  at  the  bottom  and  received  me.  I  was  not 
fully  aware  of  my  situation  till  I  found  myself  shel- 
tered in  the  //at,  and  surrounded  by.  its  inhabitants. 
By  neglect  of  the  servant,  some  unextinguished 
embers  had  been  placed  in  a  barrel  in  the  cellar  of 
the  building.  The  barral  bad  caught  fire;  this  was 
communicated  to  the  beams  of  the  lower  floor,  and 
thence  to  the  upper  part  of  the  structure.  It  was 
first  discovered  by  some  persons  at  a  distance,  who 
hastened  to  the  spot  and  alarmed  my  uncle  and  the 
sen-ants.  The  flames  had  already  made  consider- 
able progress,  and  my  condition  was  overlooked  till 
my  escape  was  rendered  nearly  impossible. 

Mydangea  being  known,  and  a  ladder  quickly 
procured,   one  of  the  spectators  ascended  to  my 
chamber,  and  effected  my  deliverance  in  the  ; 
ner  before  related. 

This  incident,  disastrous  as  it  may  at  first  seem,, 
had,  in  reality,  a  beneficial  effect  upon  my  feelings. 
1  was,  in  some  degree,  roused  from  the  stupor  which 
bad  seized  my  faculties.  The  monotonous  and 
gloomy  series  of  my  thoughts  were  broken.  My 
habitation  was  levelled  with  toe  ground,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  seek  a  new  one.  A  new  train  of  images, 
disconnected  with  the  fate  of  my  family,  forced  itself 
on  my  attention,  and  a  belief  insensibly  sprung  up, 
that  tranquillity,  if  not  happiness,  was  still  within 
my  reach.  Notwithstanding  the  shocks  which  Sny 
frame  had  endured,  the  anguish  of  my  thoughts  no 
sooner  abated  than  1  recovered  my  health. 

I  now  willingly  listened  to  my  uncle's  solicitations 
to  be-  the  -companion  of  his  voyage.  Preparations 
were  easily  made,  and  after  a  tedious  passage,  we 
set  our  feet  on  the  shore  of  the  ancient  world.  The 
memory  of  the  past  did  not  forsake  me ;  but  the 
melancholy  which  it  generated,  and  the  tears  with j 
which  it  filled  my  eyes,  were  not  unprofitable.  My 
curiosity  was  revived}  end  I  contemplated,  with 
ardour,  the  spectacle  of  living  manners,  and  the  mo- 
nomenu  of  past  ages. 

In  proportion  as  my  heart  was  reinstated  in  the  pos- 
session of  its  ancient  tranquillity,  the  sentiment  which 
I  had  cherished  with  regard  to  Pleyel  returned.  In 
a  short  time  he  was  united  to  the  Saxon  woman,  and 
made  his  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston. 
I  was  glad  that  circumstances  would  not  permit  an 
interview  to  take  place  between  us.  I  could  not 
desire  their  misery;  but  I  reaped  no  pleasure  from 
reflecting  on  their  happiness.  Time,  and  the  exer- 
tions of  my  fortitude,  cured  me,  in  some  degree,  of 
this  folly.  I  continued  to  love  him,  but  my  passion 
was  disguised  to  myself ;  1  considered  it  merely  as  a 
more  tender  species  of  friendship,  and  cherished  it 
without  compunction. 

Through  my  uncle's  exertions  a  meeting  was  brought 
about  between  Carwin  and  Pleyel,  and  explanations 
took  place  which  restored  me  at  once  to  the  good 
opinion  of  the  latter.  Though  separated  so  widely 
our  correspondence  was  punctual  and  frequent,  and 
paved  the  way  for  that  union  which  can  only  end 
with  the  death  of  one  as. 

In  my  letters  to  him  I  made  no  secret  of  my  former 
eentimento.  This  was  a  theme  on  which  I  could  talk 
without  painful,  though  not  without  delicate  emotions. 


j  that  knowledge  which  I  should  never  have  imparted 
to  a  lover,  I  fell  little  scruple  to  communicate  to"  a 
friend. 

A  year  and  an  half  elapsed  when  Theresa  w** 
snatched  from  ehn  by  death,  in  the  hour  in  which 
she  gave  him  the  first  pledge  of  their  annual  affec- 
tion. This  event  was  borne  by  him  with  his  ens* 
tomary  fortitude.  It  induced  him,  however,  to  make 
a  change  in  bis  plans.  He  disposed  of  bis  property 
in  America,  and  joined  my  uncle  and  me,  who  bad 
terminated  toe  wanderings  of  two  years  at  Mom-, 
pettier,  which  will  henceforth,  I  believe,  be  our 
permanent  abode. 

If  you  reflect  upon  that-  entire  confidence  which 
bad  subsisted  from  our  infancy  between  Pleyel  ami 
myself;  on  the  passion  that  I  had  contracted,  and 
which  was  merely  smomered  tor  a  time;  and  ea  the 
esteem  which  was  mutual,  you  will  not,  perhaps r 
be  surprised  that  the  renovation  of  oar  intercourse 
should  give  birth  to  that  union  which  at  present  sub- 
sists. When  the  period  bad  elapsed  necessary  to 
weaken  the  remembrance  of  Theresa,  to  whom  be. 
had  been  bound  by  ties  more  of  honour  than  of  lore, 
he  tendered  his  affections  to  me.  I  need  not  ads)  that* 
the  tender  was  eagerly  accepted. 

Perhaps  you  are  somewhat  interested  in  the  fate  of 
Carwm:    He  saw,  when  too  late/  the  danger  of 
Rure.    So  much  affected  wee  he  by  the  catas- 
trophe to  wbiefrhe  was  a  witness,  that  he  laid  nthfe 
altrcgartftto  hie  own  safety,    He  sought  my  uncle, 
and  confided  to  afar  the  tale  which  he  just  related  to> 
He  found  a  mora  impartial  and  indulgent  au- 
ditor in  Mr.  Cambridge,  who  impoted  to  maniaoal 
Ihtskwtneeandoetof  Wedand,  though  he  eotseeivnd 
the  previous  and  unseen  agency  of  Carwin,  to  hare- 
indirectly  but  powerfully  pre-disposed  to  this  deplora- 
ble perversion  of  mind-  « 
It  was  easy-tor  Carwinto  elude  the  persecution*  of 
ndloav    it  wan  inerely  requisite  to  hide  himself  inn 
remote  district  of  Pennsylvania.     This,  when  be 
parted  from  us,  be  determined  to  de.    He  is  now 
probably  engaged  in  the  harmless  pursuits  of-  agricul- 
ture, and  may  come  to  think,  without  insupportable 
remorse,  on  the  evils  to  which  bis  fatal  talents  have 
given  birth.    The  innocence  and  usefulness  of  his. 
future  life  may,  in  some  degree,  alone  for  the  mise- 
ries so  rashly  or  so  thoughtlessly  inflicted. 

More  urgent  considerations  hindered  me  from  seen-  • 
turning,  in  the  course  of  my  former  mearnful  recitaV 
any  particulars'  respecting  the  unfortunate  father  ef 
Louisa  Conway.  That  man  surely  was  mseyfed  to' 
be  a  monument  of  capricious  fortune.  His  southern 
journies  being  finished,  be  returned  to  Philadelphia; 
Before  he  reached  tho  city  he  left  she  highway,  and 
alighted  at  my  brother's  door.  Contrary  to  his  ex- 
pectation, no  one  came  forth  to.  welcome  him,  or 
bail  his  approach.  He  attempted  to  enter  the  bouse, 
but  boned  doors,  barred  windows,  and  a  silence 
broken  only  by  unanswered  calls,  showed  htm  that  the 
nmasmn  was  deserted, 

He  proceeded  thence  to  my  habitation,  wnieh  he 
found,  in  Mke  manner,  gloomy  and  tennptloss.  HU 
surprhw  may  be  easily  conceived.  The  rustics  who 
occupied  the  hut  told  aim  an  imperfect  and  incredible 
tale.  He  hasted  to  the  city,  and  extorted  from  Mrs. 
BayntDO  a  full  cataksure  ef  Into  disasters. 

He  was  Inured  to  adveraky,  and  recerered;  after 
no  long  time,  from  the  shocks  produced  by  this  die* 
appointment  of  his  darling  scheme.  Our  intercourse 
did  not  terminate  with  his  departure  from  America. 
We  have  since  met  with  nan  in  France,  and  light 
has  at  length  been  thrown  open  the  motives  which 
occasioned  the  disappearance  of  bis  wife,  in  the  man- 
ner which  I  formerly  related  to  yob, 
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I  have  dwell  upon  the  ardour  of  their  conjugal!  with  which  his  own  isspetuosity  had  made  hex  ac- 
attachment,  and  mentioned  thai  no  suspicion  had  ev^r  ]  quainted 


g lanced  upon  her  purity.    This,  though  the  belief 
was  wag  cherished,  recent  discoveries  have  shewn 
to  be  questionable.    No  doubt  her  integrity  would 
have  survived  to  the  present  moment,  if 
dinar*  fate  had  not  befaUen  her. 

Major  Stuart  had  bean  engaged,  while  ia  Ger- 
many, in  a  contest  of  honour  with  an  Aid  de  Camp 
of  the  Marquis  of  Granby.  His  adversary  had  pro- 
pagated a  rumour  injurious  to  his  character.  A 
challenge  was  sent ;  a  meeting  ensued ;  and  Stuart 
wounded  and  disarmed  the  calumniator.  The  offence 
was  atoned  for,  and  his  life  secured  by  suitable  con- 


Maxwell,  that  was  bis  name,  shortly  after,  in 
consequence  of  succeeding  to  a  rich  inheritance, 
sold  his  commission  and  returned  to  London.  His 
fortune  was  speedily  augmented  by  aa  opulent  mar* 
riage.  Interest  was  his  sole  inducement  to  this  mar- 
riage, though  the  lady  had  been  swayed  by  a  credu- 
lous affection.  The  true  state  of  his  heart  was  quickly 
discovered,  and  a  separation,  by  mutual  consent, 
took  piece.  The  lady  withdrew  to  an  estate  in  a 
distant  county,  aad  Maxwell  continued  to  consume 
his  time  and  fortune  in  the  dissipation  of  the  capital. 

Maxwell,  though  deceitful  and  sensual,  possessed 
great  force  of  mind  aad  specious  aecompUshmenm. 
Ho  contrived  to  mislead  the  generous  mind  of  Stuart, 
and  to  regain  the  esteem  which  his  auscoadnct*  for 
s>  time,  had  forfeited.  He  was  recommended  by 
her  husband  to  the  confidence  of  Mrs.  Stuart,— 
Maxwell  was  stimulated  by  revenge,  and  by  a  law- 
less passion,  to  convert  this  confidence  into  a  source 
of  guilt, 

The  education  and  capacity  of  this  woman,  the 
worth  of  bar  husband,  the '.  pledge  of  their  alliance 
wench  tins  had  pvodoeed,  her  maturity  in  age 
knowledge  of  the  world— all  combined  to  render  this 
attempt  hopeless.  Maxwell,  however,  was  not  easily 
discouraged.  The  most  perfect  being,  he  believed, 
moat  ewe  his  exemption  from  vice  to  the  absence  of 
temptation.  The  impulses  of  love  are  so  subtle,  and 
the  influence  of  false  reasoning,  when  enforced  by 
eloquence  and  passioa,  so  unbounded,  that  no  human 
virtue  is  secure  from  degeneracy.  AH  arts  being 
triad,  every-  teamtation  being  summoned  to  his  aid, 
dmnsjolntion  being  carried  to  its  utmost  bound,  Max 
wall,  at  length,  nearly  accomplished  his  purpose.-* 
Too  lady's  affections  wore  withdrawn  from  her  hus- 
band, and  transferred  to  him.  She  could  not,,  as  yet, 
be  seesnciled  to  disbosiour.  All  efforts  to  induce  her 
to  elope  with  him  were  ineffectual.  She  permitted 
herself  to  love,  and  to  avow  bar  love ;  but  at  this  limit 
she  stopped,  and  was  isnatoveable. 

Hence  this  revolution  in  her  sentiments  was  pro- 
ductive only  of  despair.  Her  rectitude  of  principle 
preserved  her  from  actual  guilt,  but  could  not  restore 
<0  her  her  ancient  affection,  or  save  her  from  being 
the  prey  of  remorseful  and  impracticable  wishes.— 
Her  husband's  absence  produced  a  state  of  suspense. 
This,  however,  approached  to  a  period,  and  she 
received  tidings  of  bis  intended  return.  Maxwell, 
being  likewise  apprised  of  this  event,  and  having 
made  a  last  and  unsuccessful  effort  to  conquer  her 
reluctance  to  acownpaay  him  in  a  journey  to  Italy, 
whftber  M  pretended  an  invincible  neeessiiy  nr 
going,  left  her  to  pursue  the  nmnanros  which  despair 
might  suggest.  At  the  same  limn  the  received  a 
letter  from  the  wife  of  Maxwell;  unveiling  the  true 
character  ©/  this  man,  and  revealing  facts  which  the 
artiffees  of  her  seducer  had  hitherto  eoneeaJed  tram 
•  her-    Mrs.  Maxwell  bad  been  prompted  lo  this  dis- 


This  discovery,  joined  to  the  delicacy  of  her  scru- 
ples and  the  anguish  of  remorse,  induced  her  to 
abscond.  This  schema  waa  adopted  in  baste*  hut 
effected  with  consummate  prudence.  She  fled,  on 
the  eve  of  her  husband's  arrival,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
boy,  and  embarked  at  Falmouth  in  a  packet  bound 
for  America. 

The  history  of  her  disastrous  intercourse  with  Max- 
well, the  motives  inducing  her  to  forsake  her  country, 
and  the  measures  she  bad  taken  to  effect  her  design, 
were  related  to  Mrs.  Maxwell,  in  reply  to  her  com- 
munication. Between  these  women,  aa  ancient  inti- 
macy and  considerable  similitude  of  character  sub- 
sisted. This  disclosure  was  accompan  ied  with  solemn 
injunctions  of  secrecy,  and  these  injunctions  were, 
for  a  long  time,  faithfully  observed. 

Mrs.  Maxwell's  abode  was  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wey.  Stuart  was  her  kinsman ;  their  youth 
had  been  spent  together ;  and  Maxwell  was  in  some 
degree  indebted  to  the  man  whom  be  betrayed,  for 
bis  alliance  with  this  unfortunate  lady.  Her  esteem 
for  the  character  of  Stuart  had  never  been  diminished. 
A  meeting  between  them  was  occasioned  by  a  tour 
which  the  latter  had  undertaken,  in  the  year  after 
his  return  from  America,  to  Wales  and  the  western 
counties.  This  interview  produced  pleasure  and 
regret  in  each.  Their  own  transactions  naturally 
became  the  topics  of  their  conversation;  and  the 
untimely  fate  of  his  wife  and  daughter  were  related 
by  the  guest. 

Mrs.  Maxwell's  regard  for  her  friend,  as  wall  aa 
for  the  safety  of  her  husband,  persuaded  her  to  con- 
cealment ;  but  the  former  being  dead,  and  the  latter 
being  out  of  the  kingdom,  she  ventured  to  produce 
Mrs,  Stuart's  letter,  aad  to  communicate  jier  own 
knowledge  of  the  treachery  of  Maxwell.  She  had 
previously  extorted  from  her  guest  a  promise  not  to 
pursue  any  scheme  of* vengeance;  but  thai  prenatal 
was  made  while  ignorant  of  the  full  extent  of  Mas 
well's  depravity,  and  his  passion  refused  to  adhere 
to  it. 

At  this  lime  my  uncle  and  I  resided  at  Avignon. 
Among  the  English  residents  there,  and  with  whom 
we  maintained  a  social  intercourse,  was  Maxwell 
This  man's  talents  and  address  rendered  him  a  fa- 
vourite both  with  my  undo  and  myself.  He  bad 
even  tendered  me  his  hand  in  marriage;  but  this 

\  being  refused,  he  had  sought  and  obtained  \ rititrn 

to  continue  with  us  the  intercourse  of  friendship  — 
Since  a  legal  marriage  was  impossible,  no  doubt, 
his  views 'were  flagitious.  Whether  he  had  relin- 
quished these  views  I  was  unable  to  judge.  t . 

He  was  one  in  a  large  circle  at  a  villa  in  the  en- 
virons, to  which  I  had  likewise  been  invited,  when 
Stuart  abruptly  entered  the  apartment  He  was 
recognized  with  genuine  satisfaction  by  me,  nod 
with  seeming  pleasure  by  Maxwell.  In  a  short 
time,  some  affair  of  moment  being  pleaded,  wfcicjJ 
required  an  immediate  and  exclusive  interview,  Max-* 
well  and  he  withdrew  together.  Stuart  and  my  uncle 
had  been  known  to  each -other,  in  the  German  army  j 
and  the  purpose  contemplated  by  the  former  ia  thia 
teng  and  hasty  journey,  was  confided  to  his  old 
friend. 

A  defiance  was  given  and  received,  end  the  banks 
of  a  rivulet,  about  a  league  from  the  city,  waa  se- 
lected as  the  scene  of  this  contest  My  uncle,  having 
excited  himself  in  vain  to  prevent  aa  hostile  meeting, 
consented  to  attend  them  aa  a  surgeon.  Meat  mora* 
iag,  at  ana-rise,  was  the  time  chosen. 

I  returned  early  in  the  evening  to  my  lodging*. 


closure  by  a  knowledge  of  her  husband  s  practices,  |  Preliminaries  being  settled  between  the  cpmbafaJYs, 


Stuart  had  consented  lo  spend  the  nvramg  with  as, 
and  did  not  retire  tiO  late.  On  the  way  to  his  hotel 
be  was  exposed  to  no  molestation,  but  jam  as  he 
stepped  within  the  portico,  a  swarthy  and  malignant 
figure  started  from  behind  a  column,  and  plunged  a 
stiletto  into  bis  body. 

The  author  of  this  treason  could  net  certainly  be 
discovered;  but  the  details  communicated  by  Stuart; 
reapecting  the  history  of  Maxwell,  naturally  pointed 
him  out  as  aa  object  of  suspicion.  No  one  expressed 
more  concern,  on  account  of  this  disaster,  than  he ; 
and  he  pretended  an  ardent  seal  to  vindicate  his 
character  from  the  aspersions  that  were  cast  upon  it. 
Thenceforth,  nowever,  I  denied  myself  to  bis  visits} 
and  shortly  after  he  disappeared  from  this  scene. 

Few  possessed  more  estimable  qualities,  and  a 
better  title  to  happiness  and  the  tranquil  honours  of 
long  life,  than  the  mother  and  father  of  Louisa  Con- 
way :  yet  they  were  cut  off  in]  the  bloom  of  their 
days ;  and  their  destiny  was  thus  accomplished  by 
the  same  band.  Maxwell  was  the  instrument  of  their 
destruction,  though  the  instrument  was  applied  lo 
this  end  in  so  different  a  manner. 

I  leave  you  to  moralize  on  this  tale.  That  virtue 
should  become  the  victim  of  treachery  is,  no  doubt, 
a  mournful  consideration;  but  it  will  not  escape  your 
notice,  that  the  evils  of  which  Carwin  and  Maxwell 
were  the  authors,  owed  their  existence  to  the  errors 
of  the  sufferers.  All  efforts  would  nave  been  inef- 
fectual to  subvert  the  happiness  or  shorten  the  exis- 
tence of  the  Stuarts,  if  their  own  frailty  had  not 
seconded  these  efforts.  If  the  lady  bad  crushed  her 
disastrous  passion  in  the  bud,  and  driven  the  seducer 
from  her  presence,  when  the  tendency  of  his  anific*? 
waa  seen ;  if  Stuart  had  not  admitted  the  spirit  o; 
absurd  revenge,  we  should  not  have  had  to  deplore 
this  catastrophe.  If  Wiclaud  had  framed  juster 
natrons  of  moral  doty,  and  of  the  divine  acAr&tfte* ;  or 
if  I  bad  been  gifted  with  ordinary  equanimity  or 
foresight,  the  double-tongued  deceiver  would  have  . 
been  baffled  and  repelled. 


STORY 
OfMt.a9iMn.Dmkm, 

In  the  year  1697V  on  tne  5th  of  March, 
a  body  of  Indians  attacked  the  town  of 
Haverhill,  in  Massachusetts,  burnt  a  small 
number  of  houses,  and  killed  and  captured 
about  forty  of  the  inha  biurets,  A  party  of 
them,  arrayed  in  all  the  terrors  of  the  In* 
dian-war  dress,  and  carrying  with  them 
the  multiplied  horrors  of  a  Savage  invasion, 
approached  near  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Dus- 
tan.  This  man  was  abroad  at  his  usual 
labour.  Upon  the  first  alarm,  he  flew  to 
the  house,  with  a  hope  of  hurrying  his  fa- 
mily to  a  place  of  safety,  consisting  of  his 
wife,  who  had  been  confined  only  a  week 
in  childbed,  her  nurse,  a  Mrs.  Mary  Taff, 
a  widow  from  the  neighbourhood,  and  eight 
children.  Seven  of  his  children  he  ordered 
to  flee  with  the  utmost  expedition  in  the 
course  opposite  to  that  hi  which  the  danger 
was  approaching,  and  went  himself  to  as- 
sist his  wife.  Before  "she  could  leat%  her 
bed,  the  savages  were  upon  them.    Her 
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husband,  despairing  of  rendering  ber  any 
service,  flew  to  the  (tor*  mounted  his  horse, 
and  determined  to  snatch  up  the  child, 
with  which  he  was  unable  to  part,  when 
he  should  overtake  the  little  flock.  When 
he  came  up  to  them,  about  200  yards  from 
his  house,  he  was  unable  to  make  a  choice, 
or  to  leave  any  one  of  the  number.  He 
therefore  determined  to  take  his  lot  with 
them,  and  to  defend  them  from  their  mur- 
derers, or  die  by  their  side.  A  body  of 
the  Indians  pursued  and  came  up  with  him; 
and  from  near  distances,  fired  at  him  and 
his  little  company.  He  returned  the  fire, 
and  retreated,  alternately.  For  more  than 
a  mile  he  kept  so  resolute  a  face  to  his  ene- 
my, retiring  in  the  rear  of  his  charge— re- 
turned the  fire  of  the  savages  so  often,  and 
with  so  good  success — and  sheltered  so  ef- 
fectually his  terrified  companions,  that  he 
finally  lodged  them  all,  safe  from  the  pur- 
suing butchers,  in  a  distant  house. 

Another  party  of  the  Indians  entered 
the  house  immediately  after  Mr.  Dustan 
had  quitted  it,  and  found  Mrs.  Dustan  and 
her  nurse,  who  was  attempting  to  fly  with 
the  infant  in  her  arms.  Mrs.  Dustan  they 
ordered  to  rise  instantly;  and  before  she 


could  completely  dress  benel&^bligecL  her,  bjte  means  of  escape.    On  the  3 1st  of  th£ 


and  her  companion  to  qnit  the  house ;  after 
they  had  plundered  it  and  set  it  on  fire. 
In  company  with  several  other  captives, 
tliey  began  their  march  into  the  wilderness; 
she  feeble,  sick,  terrified  beyond  measure, 
partially  clad,  one  of  her  feet  bare,  and 
the  season  utterly  unfit  for  comfortable  tra- 
velling. The  air  was  chilly  and  keen,  and 
'the  earth  covered  alternately  with  snow 
and  deep  mud.  Her  conductors  were  un- 
feeling, insolent,  and  revengeful.  Murder 
was  their  glory,  and  torture  their  sport. 
Her  infant  was  in  her  nurse's  arms  ;  and  in- 
fants were  the  customary  victims  of  savage 
barbarity. 

The  company  bad  proceeded  but  a  short 
distance,  when  an  Indian  thinking  it  an  in- 
cumbrance, took  the  child  out  of  the  nurse's 
arms  and  dashed  its  head  against  a  tree. 
What  were  then  the  feelings  of  the  mother? 
Such  of  the  other  captives  as  began  to  be 
weary  and  to  lag,  the  Indians  tomahawked. 
The  slaughter  was  not  an  act  of  revenge, 
nor  of  cruelty.  It  was  a  mere  conveni- 
ence ;  an  effort  so  familiar,  as  not  even  to 
excite  an  emotion. 

Feeble  as  Mrs.  Dustan  was,  both  she 
and  her  nurse  sustained,  wjghout  yielding, 
the  fatigue  of  the  journey.     Their  in- 


tense distress  for  the  death  of  the  child,  and 
of  their  companions,  anxiety  for  those  wllom 
they  had  left  behind,  tbe  unceasing  terror 
fi^r  themselves,  raised  these  unhappy  wo- 
men to  such  a  degree  of  vigour,  that  not- 
withstanding their  fatigue,  their  exposure 
to  cold,  their  sufferance  of  hunger,  and 
their  sleeping  on  damp  ground,  under  an 
inclement  sky,  they  finished  an  expedition 
of  about  one  hundred  and  &(ty  miles  with- 
out losing  their  spirits,  or  injuring  their 
health. 

The  wigwam  to  which  they  were  con- 
ducted, and  which  belonged  to  the  savage 
who  had  claimed  them  as  his  property,  was 
inhabited  by  twelve,  persons.  In  the  month 
of  April,  this  family  set  put  with  their  cap- 
tives for  a  settlement  still  more  remote; 
and  informed  them,  that  when  they  arrived 
at  the  settlement,  they;  must  be  stripped, 
scourged,  find  run  the  gaunlet  naked,  be- 
tween two  files  of  Indians,  containing  the 
whole  number  found  in  the  settlement;  for 
such  they  declared  was  the  standing  custom 
of  their  nation.  This  information,  you 
will  believe,  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  captive  women,  and  led 
them,  irresistibly,  to  devise  all  the  possi? 


same  month,  very  early  in  the  morning, 
Mrs.  Dustan,  while  the  Indians  were 
asleep,  having  awakened  her,  nurse  and  a 
fellow  prisoner,  (a  youth  taken  some  time 
before  from  Worcester,)  despatched,  with 
the  assistance  of  her  companions,  ten  of 
the  twelve  Indians.  The  other  two  escap- 
ed. With  tbe  scalps  of  these  savages,  they 
returned  through  the  wilderness;  and  having 
arrived  safely  at  Haverhill,  and  afterwards 
at  Boston,  received  a  handsome  reward 
for  their  intrepid  conduct  from  the  legisla- 
ture. 


From  the  Londm  Monthly  Magazine. 

The  Dog  of  the  Convent  of  81.  Bet* 
nmrd. — Among  the  many  excellent  and  in- 
teresting line  engravings  which  have  been 
lately  imported  by  our  print-sellers,  few 
have  surpassed  that  of  the  celebrated  dog 
of  St.  Bernard,  by  a  Swiss  artist.  The  en- 
graving is  of  size  suitable  <o  a  furniture 
print,  amd  is  executed  with  a  beauty  fit  for 
any  port  folio :  but  the  subject  is  still  more 
interesting  than  the  picture. 

The  dog,  whose  portrait  is  introduced, 
was  one  of  that  species  of  Alpine  mastiffs 
which  furnished  the  subject  of  Mr*  Edwin  J 


Landseert  fine  picture  of  a  traveller  pe- 
rishing in  the, snow,  saved  by  the  sagacity 
of  the  convent  dogs,  exhibited  last  year 
at  the  British  gaftery.  This  true  philanthro- 
pist, whose  name  was  Barry ;  bore,  by  way 
ol  decoration  and  use,  the  collar  of  an  or- 
der which  was  renowned  for  its  hospitality 
an  d  love  for  mankind.  It  was  neither  the 
^collar  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  nor  of . 
the  lath,  nor  of  the  Thistle— but  bore,  in* 
-stead  of  the  George,  the  three  Crowns,  or 
the  Cross  of  St.  Andrew,  a  bottle  filled  with 
a  restorative  cordial  for  the  be4p  of  neces- 
sitous mortals. 

The  zeal  of  this  philanthrbpic  quadru- 
ped is  known  to  have  saved  the  lives  of 
forty  unfortunate  travellers,  who,  but  for 
his  assistance,  urfder  the  direction  of  the 
truly  christian  monks  of  St.  Bernard,  must 
have  perished  in  the  dread  and  dreary 
wastes  of  that  neighbourhood.  If  Barry 
was  in  time  with  his  succours,  he  relieved 
the  unfortunate  from  iris  bottle,  and  with 
the  garmentwh'ich  his  Worthy  masters  had 
tied  around  his  body;  but  if  he  could  not 
by  his  wkrm  tongue  and  breath  restore  sufc 
ficient  animation,  he  returned  to  the  con- 
vent, and  brought,  with  utmost  expedition, 
the  more  efficient  assistance  of  one  ol  tb» 
brethren. 

Tbe  event  here  represented  is  when  he 
saved  the  life  of  a  beautiful  child  by  him- 
self. He  found  one  day  in  his  hospitable 
excursions,  a  child  asleep,  and  almost 
frozen  in  a  cavern  .of  ice,  in  the  celebrated 
glacier  of  Balsore.  Barry  warmed  the 
child,  licked  him,  awoke  him,  presented 
him  with  his  restorative  bottle,  and  carried 
him  on  his  back  to  the  convent.  The  event 
may  be  anticipated.  The  child  was  saved 
and  restored  to  his  disconsolate  parents. 

When  age  had  diminished  the  strength  of1 
this  sagacious  animal,  who  gives  us  more 
than  common  reason  fd  say  with'  the  poet, 

"lama  friend  todogg, 
For  ibey  are  hottest  creatines.    That  ne'er , 
Bertray  tneir  masters,  nor  fawn  on  those  the? 

Do  not  love." 

He  was  sent  by  the  superior  of  the  con- 
vent to  finish'  his  usefully  empfoyed  day* 
tranquilly  at  Bemp.  His^ktage  was  king,: 
happy,  and  carefaHy  treated.  Arte?  hi* 
death,  which  is  but  recent,  his.  bods)  was, 
carefully  buried)  aortitis  skia  staffed  to  im- 
itate nature,  and :  with  an*  action  resem- 
bling life,  stands  ia-this  state,  decorated 
with  his  collar,  in  the  Museum:  of  Berne. 
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Strike  while  the  iron  is  W.— How  apt 
in  the  course  of  life  are  we  to  be  negligent 
of  the  passing  times— few  of  us  are  mas- 
ter-workmen, and  a  less  number  know 
when  toe  decisive  bi«w  abould  be.  given. 
Philosophers,  doctors,  and  Ww-gi  vers  may 
preach  to  us  about  foresight,  foreknowledge, 
and  cleanses*  of  conception  fa  put  various 
transactions  through  life;  but -their  specu- 
lations amount  in  the  end  to  nothing 
"  One.  ounce  of  experience,  is  worth  a  pound 
of  speculation."  Our  lives  are  governed 
by  the  laws  ofehance,  and  though  we  may 
at  times  strikewhile  the  iron  is  hot,  we  as 
often  suffer  jt  to  cool  ere  we  are  prepared 
to  give  the  decisive  blow— the  accomplish- 
ment of  all  our  desires. 

The  world,  or  rather  the  people,  are  prone 
to  charge  their  fellow-men  with  want  of 
sense,  and  call  them  idiots,  simpletons,  &c. 
whenever  they  meet  with  accidents,  which 
might  (according  to  these  short  sighted 
mortals)  have  been  avoided.  Like  the 
old  woman  with  her  grind-stone,  they  rea- 
dily cry  out, "  Itoldyou  so,  I  told  you  so.97 

The  following  anecdote  deserves  to  be 
recorded  ;  and  should  it  prove  advantgeous 
to  a  single  individual,  who  may  chance  to 
peruse  these  pages,  the  writer  will  be  more 
than  doubly  repaid  for  all  the  trouble  he 
has  been  at  in  preparing  it  for  the  press. 

Somewhere  in  Connecticut,  (and  it  is 
of  very  little  consequence  to  the  reader 
where)  a.  young  man,  by  trade  a  black- 
smith, courted  a  young  lady,  a  spinster, 
about  as  rich  as  himself — and  folks  gene- 
rally guessed  they  would  be  married. — 
But  our  son  of  Vulcan  was  introduced  to 
a  young  lady  of  fortune,  and  with  his 
change  of  acquaintance,  thought  proper 
to  transfer  his  love.  He  accordingly  de- 
serted the  spinster,  and  dangled  in  the 
train  of  suitors  that  followed  the  lady. — 
In  his  new  suit  he  was  unsuccessful,  and 
in  less  than  a  year  the  object  of  his  desires 
was  united  to  a  gentleman  6f  fortune,  who 
resided  a  few  miles  off.  Disappointed  and 
confoundly  chagrined,  be  resolves  to  renew 
Us  suit  with  the  spinaltr,  whom  he  had 
neglected  far  nearly  a  year.  '  But  she  was 
no  longer  a  spinster— a  ticket  in  the  lot- 
tery had  given  her  -a  fortune  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  At  his.  fast  visit  she 
told  him  her  mind  was  made  up  not  to 
marry  any  man  but  a  master  of  his  trade. 
This  astonished  oat  son  .of  Vulcan,  who, 


by*th«*by,  was  a  proficient  at  hts  business, 
anfl  he  asked  whether  she  did  not  consider 
him  perfect  master  of  his  trade  ?  She 
I  replied,  "  No ;  and  to  prove  it  to  yen,  sir, 
when  you  withdrew  your  attentions  from 
'  me,  to  devote  them  to  a  wealthier  maid, 
you  suffered*  my  passions  to  cooi-^-you 
neglected  to  strike  while  the  iron  was  hoL" 

B. 


THE  VENTRILOQUIST. 

Or,  a  new  way  vf  getting  a  Wife. 

Monsieur  de  Miravin,  a  young  gentle- 
man of  Paris,  possessed,  in  addition  to  a 
great  deal  of  wit  and  vivacity,  the  amaz- 
ing faculties  of  Ventriloquism*  On  Iris 
father's  death,  finding  himself  possessed 
of  a  little  more  than  the  advantages  of  a 
polite  education,  he  resolved  to  make  this 
talent  subservient  to  some  purposeof  utHky. 
He  accordingly,  by  assuming  the  garb  of 
piety  and  reserve,  introduced  himself  into 
the  family  of  a  rich  citizen,  who  had  an 
only  daughter,  the  heiress  of  an  immense 
fortune.  One  day  as  they  were  conversing 
on  religous  subjects,  the  citisen  heard  a 
voice  solemnly  whispering  in  his  ear,  "  If 
thou  dost  not  give  thy  daughter  in  marriage 
to  this  godly  young  man,  within  three,  days, 
thou  shalt  die."  The  old  man  started  with 
horror,  and  casting  his  eye*  on  Mons.  de 
Miravin,  saw  that  his  lips  were  unmoved, 
and  that  his  countenance  expressed  nothing 
but  amacement.  The  mother  of  the  young 
lady,  who  was  present,  recommended  an 
immediate  conclusion  of  the  match,  that 
her  husband  might  escape  his  impending 
fate.  He,  more  suspicious,  adjourned  to 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  thereby  prayer 
to  seek  for  comfort  and  information.  He 
had  not  been  many  minutes  on  his  knees, 
when  he  heard  from  behind  the  altar,  the 
word  "  obey"  repeated  thrice  in  the  same 
solemn  accent  as  the  former  warning.  He 
returned  home,  and  the  next  day  made 
Mons.  de  Miravin  his  so»4n-law,  and  one 
of  the  richest  men  in  Paris. 


LAVALETTE. 

When  Lavalette  had  been  liberated 
from  prison  by  his  wife,  and  was  flying 
with  Sir  Robert  Wilson  to  the  frontier,  the 
postmaster  examined  his  countenance,  and 
recognised  him  through  his  disguise.  A 
postillion  was  instantly  set  off  at  full  speed. 
M.  de  Lavalette  urged  his  demand  for 


horses.  The  postmaster  had  just  quitted 
the  house,  and  given  order*  that  none, 
should  be  supplied.  The  twelter*  thought 
thesaseive*  discovered,  an&aaw  no  -means 
of  escaping  hi  a  nowatry.  with  wbkk  they 
were  tmacquainte*V--tbcJ  eeaetved  upon 
defending  themselves,  and.  gelling  theii 
lives  dearly*  The  postmaster- at  length 
returned  unattended;  and  then  addressing 
himself  to  M.  de  Lavalette,  b*s*id, "  You 
have  the  appearance  of  a  man  *f  honour 
— you  are  going  to  Brussels  where  you  will 
see  M.  de  Lavalette*~*deUver  to  him  these 
two  hundred  Louis  d'ote,  which  I  owe 
him,  and  which  be  is  no  doubt  m  want  of,' ' 
—and  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he 
threw  the  money  into  the  carriage,  and 
withdrew,  saying, "  You  will  be  drawn  by 
my  beat  horses,  a  postillion  is  gone  on  to 
provide  relays  for  the  coatiouance  of  your 
journey." 


The  copiousness  of  the  English  language 
perhaps  was  never  more  apparent  than  in 
the  following  character,  by  a  lady,  of  her 
own  husband: — 

"  He  is,"  says  she,"  an  abhorred,  bar- 
barous, capricious,  detestable,  envious, 
fastidious,  hard-hearted,  illiberal,  ill-na- 
tured, jealous,  keen,  loathsome,  malevo- 
lent* nauseous,  obstinate,  passionate,  quar- 
relsome, queasy,  raging,  saucy,  tantaliz- 
ing, uncomfortable,  vexatious,  abomina- 
ble, bitter,  captious,  disagreeable,  execra- 
ble, fierce,  grating,  gross,  hasty,  malicious, 
nefarious,  obstreperous,  peevish,  restless, 
savage,  tart,  unpleasant,  violent,  waspish, 
worrying,  acrimonious,  blustering,  careless, 
discontented,  fretful,  .growling,  hateful, 
inattentive,  malignant,  noisy,  odious,  per- 
verse, rigid,  severe,  teasing,  unsuitable, 
angry,  boisterous,  choleric,  disgusting, 
gruff,  hectoring,  incorrigible,  mischievous, 
negligent,  offensive,  pettish,  roaring,  sharp, 
sluggish,  snapping,  snarling,  sneaking, 
sour,  testy,  tiresome,  tormenting,  touchy, 
arrogant,  austere,  awkward,  boorish  brawl- 
ing, brutal,  bullying,  churlish,  clamoiou% 
crabbed,  cross,  currish,  dismal,  dull,  dry, 
drowsy,  grumbling,  horrid,  huffish,  inju- 
rious, insolent,  intractable,  irascible,  ire- 
ful, morose,  murmuring,  opinionated,  op- 
pressive, outrageous,  overbearing,  petu- 
lant, plaguy,  rough,  rude,  rugged,  spiteful, 
splenetic^  stern,  stubborn,  stupid,  sulky, 
sullen,  surty,  suspicious,  treacherous,  trou- 
blesome, yelping  do$  in  a  mangt^.v 
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.    O    my    lore's  like  the  red    rose,       That's  new  -  ly  sprung  in  June,  O     my  love's*  like   the  me  -lo-dy  That's 
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sweet  -  ly  piay'd  ia  tone. 


As     fair        art  thou,  my  bon  -  nie  lass,  So        deep  in   love,  am  .   I ;    And 
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I    will  love  thee  still,  my  dear,  Tho'      a'  .  the    seas  gang  dry. 
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LADIES'  LITERARY  CABINET. 


POETRY. 


a MY  LOVES J.KE  THE  RED  ROSE. 

A  FAVOURITE  SCOTCH  MR, 

Arranged  for  the  Piano  Forth  in  the  preceding  page. 

O  my  Love's  like  the  red  Rote, 

That's  newly  sprung  in  June, 
O  say  Lore's  like  the  aiejody, 

That's  sweetly  play'd  in  tunc. 
At  fair  art  thou,  my  bonnie  Lots, 

So  deep  in  Jove  am  I ; 
And  1  will  tee  thee  still,  my  dear, 
.,  Ts^a'.the  neat  ffanf  dry. 

Till  a*  the  sees  gang  dry  my  dear, 

And  the  rocks  melt  wi'  the  sun ; 
And  I  will  love  thee  still,  my  dear. 

While  the  sands  of  life  shall  run. 
But  faro  thee  weel,  my  only  love 

And  fare  thee  weel  awhile, 
And  I  will  come  again  any  love, 

TW  'twere  ten  thousand  mile. 

fOa  THE  L4D1BS'  LIT!  HART  CABIVXT. 

TO  HARRIET. 

Oh!  Harriet!  God  in  heaven  knows, 
The  spirit  of  my  soul  would  quell 

mw&  vaO)  the  teumoot  oP  my  woes  \ 

Nor  let  the  agonising  throes 

Of  my  mas  he—tone  sigh  aisjliiss, 
Nor  one  mere  sorrow  tell ! 

For  I  too  long  have  breath  *d  a  strain, 

Of  hopelen    melancholy  pain. 

Yes,  t  mo  Mag  nave  gisnu  tongue 
To  the  deep  sorrows  of  my  heart ! 

What  reeks  the  world  if  I  am  i 

Or  if  around  my  soul,  still : 

The  drapery  of  grief  is  flung  ? 
I've  stood  and  still  must  stand  apart 

From  the  communion  of  mankind, 
I  in  my  own  < 


Tot,  'tis  not  misantbropie  bate, 

That  drives  me  from  the  social  life. 
Oh!  when  umlieait  is  desolate, 
When  ev'ry  wish  is  fbil'd  by  fate, 
And  ev'ry  hope  of  earlier  date, 
b  swift  away  in  early  strife, 
Jtoar  can  wo  mix  and  nmUe  again, 
Wan  the  cold  world  of  selfish  men ! 

And  yet,  I  say,  I  would  not  apeak 
*  My  deep  despondency  of  thought : 
For  there  are  those  who  deem  it  weak 
To  groan  in  anguish,  and  who  wreak 
Their  malice  on  the  cheerless  cheek 

Of  melancholy.    luey  have  taught 
My  apiris  haughtiness,  and  subdued 
My  eigne  by  their  amaritade. 

Then,  Harriet,  much  not  thus  die  string! 

Of  Mingy  nor  awake  a  strain, 
W  *e  sympathetic  breathing  brings 
tine  of  nature  back,  and  wring  § 


i  pain! 

un !  leave  me,  Harriet,  let  me  be 
Jn  loneliness  and  misery  ! 

THE  GIUEfttE. 


ron  Turn  ladies'  trrnmAnv  camkbt. 

LINES, 

Occasioned  by  the  Death  of  an  unfortunate  Fembk,who 
made  her  appearance  in  one  of  our  Northern  Vil- 
lages, and  in  a  few  weak*  passed  onto  her  ftriorxec, 
"  where  the  weary  are*  reel." 

THE  STRANGERS  BURIAL 

The  tears  that  were  shed  at  her  grave, 
As  the  turf  was  laid  peacefully  o'er  her, 

Has  told  you  the  youth  was  beloved, 
But  we  know  not  bow  much  to  deplore  her. 

But  a  moment  the  stranger  was  here, 
And  we  seemed  but  a  little  to  mind  her; 

O  we  knew  not  till  taken  away, 
How  near  to  our  hearts  we  had  twined  her. 

We  will  write  not  a  line  on  her  grave, 

Not  a  garland  of  ours  shall  enwreath  it ; 
For  we  know  not  bow  much  to  declare, 
Of  the  stranger  that's  sleeping  beneath  it 

But  the  virtues  that  mellowed  her  heart, 
And  high  in  her  bosom  were  swelling, 

Will  rest  on  the  grave  where  she  sleeps, 
And  hauow  the  place  of  her  dwelling. 

Fbom  the  North. 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY,  MAT  *  1821. 

The  friends  and  neurons  of  our  paper  are  respect- 
fully iafamui  that  it  will  be  continued  as  usual ;  bat 
that  in  future  the  puMcatmn  will  be  conducted  by 
Mr.  Naw hahixl  Smith,  and  the  editorial  depart- 
ment will  bo  entrusted  to  an  individual,  whose  capa- 
city and  experience;  needs  out  every  moo)eamoat  to 
subscribers  to  continue  their  gunatnua  patronage.— 
Tno  present  earners  roonojuem  amv  uury,  in  perfect 
reliance  that  the  expectations  they  have  offered  to 
their  friends,  on  their  own  responsibility,  will  not  be 
disappointed  in  consequence  of  the  present  arrange- 
ment; and  they  also  trust  that  the  favour  which  they 
have  hitherto  received,  will  not  only  be  continued, 
but  increased  towards  their  successors. 

Some  further  particulars  of  the  plan  which  will  be 
pursued  in  the  future  conduct  of  the  ladks*  Literary 
Cobb**,  will  appear  in  our  nest  number. 

Mr.  Jambs  Anderso*  is  appointed  Agent  for  the 
Ladies'  Literary  Cabinet  m  Philadelphia.  'He  may 
be  found  at  249  Market-street. 

TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers  changing  their  place  of  residence  will 
please  give  notice  at  the  Office,  or  in  writing  to  the 
Carrier.  The  same  regulations  are  to  be  observed 
with  those  who  wish  to  discontinue. 

Another  case  of  abandonment  by  a  male  suitor.— kl 
the  late  April  Circuit,  held  besom  the  Honourable 
Chief  Justice  Spencer,  in  Albany,  a  jury  returned  a 
verdict  .of  400  dollars  against  a  person  who,  after  pay« 
ing  Us  addresses  «r  nearly  two  yean,  to  a  young 
lady  m  the  town  of  Waterloo,  had  deserted  her  — 
Thedeien^ntwa8pnivedtob«w<)rthid)oot4i)0o^ 
lars,  and  the  Jury  took  his  all.'  The  parties  ware 
Wheatou  against  Tompkins,  end  the  counsel  were  J. 
V.  N.  Tales  for  the  plaintiff,  and  S.  S.  Lush  and  H 
Stone  for- eno 


An  Escasx^Jnet  as  the  Steam  Boat  Baltimore  put 
off  from  dm  Lsneretto,  on  Thursday  morning  last,  a 
passenger,  who  had  just  arrived  from.  London  in  the 
Electra,  jumped  overboard  with  intention  to  droni. 
himself.  Captain  Jenkins,  with  an  alacrity  which 
did  him  great  credit,  turned  off  the  steam,  got  oot 
the  boat,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  snatch  the  man 
from  a  watery  grave,  at  the  moment  he  was  descend- 
ing, having  sunk  about  two  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  water.  It  was  evident  that  the  man,  who  was 
deranged,  made  not  the  sgtftmsteflbftio  keep  himerlf 
from  uvkims;.— Philadelphia  Dan.  Frees. 

V  The  Titlepage  and  Index  te  Vet.  3,  will  be 

i  u 


MARRIED, 

On  Sunday  evening  the  22d  ok.  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Van  Zandt,  Mr.  Hay  Steveneonto  Miss  Maria  Looua 


On  Thursday  evening  the  26th  ult.  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
Bangs,  Mr.  Samuel  Trenchard  to  Mia  Rebecca 
Mean,  both  of  this  city. 

Oa  Wednesday  evening  last,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mil- 
nor,  Mr.  Oliver  Thomas  BUI  to  Miss  Catherme-Char* 
lotto  Green,  both  of  this  city. 

Oa  Monday  evening  last,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  stoppers, 
Mr.  John  L.  Many,  Merchant,*  Mim  Esther  Hone, 
niece  of  Philip  Hone,  Esq.  all  of  this  city. 

At  Liverpool,  oa  the  lomof  nfateh  last,  Mr.  John 
E.  Giltender,  sou  of  Capt.  Jam,  Gillender,  and  lint 
officer  of  the  ship  Hector,  of  New-York,  to  Miss 
Mary  Ann  Holt,  daughter  of  Peter  Hon,  Esq.  of 
Liverpool. 

On  Thursday  evening  last,  by  the  Rev.  Alexander 
MKJWlnnd,  Mr.  Daniel  D.  Gamier  toMiss  Wahuiaa 
M'CleUand,  bosh  of  this  city. 


masasmmmvsmmmemBsmnmmamemummmsmssa*Bi^ 
DIED, 

On  Wedaesday  last,  Capt.  James  Burgher,  aged 
47  years. 

Oa  Wednesday  afternoon  last,  of  a  lingering  con- 
sumption  of  U  months,  which  she  beta  wish  christian 
fortitude  and  resignation  to  the  Divine  Wall,  Mrs. 
Jane  Ann  Roberts,  aged  41  years. 

On  Wednesday  morning  last,  Joseph  Robson,  aged 
47  years. 

Oa  Monday  evening  last,  of  rftequnrm'on,  William 
H.  Boyle. 

Yesterday  morning,  after  a  short  timaaa,  Mrs.  Han- 
nah Rantsen,  aged  93  yean. 

At  Sunderland,  Vermont,  on  the  29th  ult.  in  con- 
sequence of  a  wound  received  by  being  thrown  from 
a  horse,  Mr.  Edmund  Barton  Gibson,  aged  23,  of 
this  city,  and  late  of  the  U  S.  Navy.    . 

At  Nstchea,  on  the  6th  ult,  Mr.  John  Blanchard 
Lawrence,  Merchant,  aged  31,  son  of  Jonathan  H. 
Lewrence,  Esq.  of  this  city. 

On  board  the  U.  S.  frigate  Coestie»uoo,ootbe24tb 
of  August  last,  Midshipman  Adam  S.  Kuan,  of  Phi- 

Suddenly,  en  Monday  last,  Mr.  Charles  Emeu, 
aged  45  years. 

Oa  the  Slat  April,  atTarec  Rivers,  Lower  Canada, 
Mrs.  Frances  Hart,  wife  of  Ezaktel  Hart,  Esq 
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Fhm  the  Baltimore  Morning  Chronicle. 

WILLIAM  AND  MART. 

A  Tale—By  a  Traveller. 

In  the  spring  of  1800,  I  set  out  on  an 
excursion   to  the  Western  states  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  a  spot  where,  retired 
and  secluded  from  the  bustle  of  a  metro- 
polis I  might  spend  the  residue  of  my  life. 
The  difficulties  at  that  time  to  be  encoun- 
tered  by  travellers  through  the  western 
states,  were  many,  and  frequently  insur- 
mountable— the  distance   from  place   to 
place,  the  scarcity  of  water  in  many  parts, 
and  the  danger  of  being  massacred  by  the 
Indians  added   horror  to  the  fatigue  and 
privations  to  be  endured.     I  had  heard 
with    indifference,   others    recount   their 
many  hardships  in  traversing  the  wilds  of 
America,  but  the  reality  far  surpassed  any 
account  that  I  had  either  heard  or  read. 
For  days  together  you  might T  travel  and 
not  meet  a  human  being,  save  the  savages. 
Now  and  then  a  wigwam  er  Indian  hut, 
would  break  upon  the  eiew,  but  even  in  I 
those  hovels  there  we*  *«r*?  a  saucj* 
that   the  eye  found  no  relief  from  the 
change,  and  nothing  bet  extreme  fatigue 
end  hunger,  would  induce  travellers  to 
partake  of  the  homely  fere,  which  H  was 
in  the  power  of  those  lords  of  the  forest  to 
oficr    end  the  open  sir  is  often  piefeiied 
to  n  shelter  beneath  their  roofs. 

ft  was  the  beginning  of  June  when  I 
reached  Missouri — the  momingh  were  de- 
lightful, and  had  the  most  exhilarating 
elect  on  the  system.  Here  a  vast  con- 
course of  nature's  feathered  toagitcis  carol 
their  melodious  notes,  and  almost  obscure 
the  first  rays  of  the  sun  by  their  serial 
gambols.  The  dark  foliage  of  the  expand- 
ing oaks,  hangs  like  the  curtattr  of  evening 
over  the  road,  and  the  forest  poplars  regale 
the  senses  with  their  flowers  and  perfume. 
But  the  meridian  of  the  day  was  rather 
unpleasant,  the  heat  at  that  hour  being 
intense.  It  was  very  sultry  when  I  crossed 
from  Tennessee  to  the  Arkansas— the 
morning  had  been  rather  warmer  than 
heretofore,  and  the  day  became  exceedingly 
oppressive.    I  had  travelled  fcst,  in  hopes 


of  getting  to  some  civilised  hut,  where  I 
might  refresh  my  drooping  spirits,  and 
procure  some  mod  for  my  horse ;  but  not 
until  I  had  rode  more  than  fifty  miles,  and 
my  horse  ready  to  droop  under  me,  did 
I  meet  with  any  thing  like  a  comforta- 
ble house.    About  six  o'clock,  however,  I 
came  to  a  lovely  little  cottage,  where, 
though  there  were  no  statuted  gates  nor 
servants  in   livery,  every   thing  around 
seemed  to-  say,  that  comfort  dwelt  within. 
When  I  rode  up  to  the  little  mansion  ray 
arrival  was  announced  by  the  barking  of  a 
dog,  and  in  a  few  seconds,. an  old  and  ve- 
nerable man  stepped  out  and  welcomed  me 
into  the  bouse.    There  was  a  little  garden 
containing  a  few  vegetables,  before  the 
door,  enclosed  by  a  fence,  which  appeared 
to  have  cost  much  labour,  though  scarcely 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  slightest  opposi- 
tion.    The  old  man  still  holding  my  hand 
in  his,- led  me  into  a  room,  where  he  intro- 
duced me  to  an  old  lady,  whom  he  said 
was llis  wife;  and  pointing  next  to  a  young 
woman,  who  sat  in  a  corner  of  the  room, 
be  said,  "  that  is  my  daughter/'    He  drew 
A  stool  and  ask*f  me  to  sit  cio«v:  ihea 
turning  to  his  wife  he  said,  u  I  fear  from 
this  stranger's  look,  that  he  is  so  much  fa- 
tigued as  to  make  a  nap  desirable  \  pre- 
pare a  bed  for  him,  and  get  some  cider, 
that  be  may  refresh  himself."    I  locked 
around  and  saw  a  bed  cleanly  sheeted,  and 
as  the  old  lady  had  at  the  first  word  of  her 
husband  sprang  to  obey  his  request,  I  ask- 
ed him  to  countermand  his  orders,  ns  I 
was  not  so  much  fatigued  as  to  desise  sleep 
before  nine  o'clock,  that  beiog  my  usual 
hour  for  retiring.    "  Well,  (said  he,)  1  am 
glad  to  find  you  so  much  better  iba/t  you 
look,  it  has  been  n  longtime  since  I  had  it 
in  my  power  to  converse  with  a  stranger. 
We  are  so  distant  from  any  village,  that 
for  a  whole  season  we  see  no  person  but 
our  neighbours.    About  three  years  ago, 
the  road  which  brought  you  here  was  tra- 
velled a  good  deal,  but  since,  there  has 
been  a  shorter  route  discovered,  and  the 
old  road  is  needy  grown  np.    If  I  may 
take  the  liberty,  I  would  like  to  ask  what 
state  you  are  from  ?  I  came  from  Virginia, 
and  although  it  has  been  so  leaf  as  to  make 


me.  forget  all  my  neighbours,  I  am  pleased 
to  see  any  person  from  that  part  of  the 
country,  it  reminds  me  of  old  times.91    I 
replied,  that  it  would  be  a  gratification  to 
me,  if  it  were  in  my  power  to  give  him  any 
information  relative  to  his  native  state,  but 
as  I  was  a  Baltimorean,  I  knew  nothing 
of  that  state,  more  than  others  through 
which  I  had  passed  on  my  journey.     At 
the  mention  of  Baltimore,  I  perceived  an 
interchange  of  looks  between  the  aged  pair, 
and  the  old  lady,  unable  to  govern  her 
feelings  longer,  drew  close  to  my  side  and 
said,  with  an  air  of  delight,  "  O,  sir,  I  am 
from  Baltimore — but  as  my  James  just  ob- 
served of  his  native  state,  it  has  been  so 
long  since  I  was  there,  that  I  should  not 
know  a  soul.    My  father's  name  was  But- 
ler, but  be  and  my  mother  both  died  when 
I  was  young,  and  f  married  James  before 
I  was  quite  sixteen,  so  that  a  person  who 
is  now  fifty-saven,  cannot  recollect  much 
of  what  happene4  then.79    I  expressed  my 
astonishment  at  their  having  chosen  a  spot 
so  remote  from  any  city,  after  having  beenv 
raised  in  the  most  thickly  populated  parts, 
of  the  United  States.  «  Yes,  (said  James,) 
but  I  was  a  young  man,  and  found  that  I 
could  with  much  difficulty  get  along,  after 
I  got  married,  and  the  weaving  business, 
which  I  followed  was  dull  at  that  time.    I 
bad  heard  much  about  the  goodness  of  the 
lands  in  the  western  country,  and  I  thought, 
that  if  I  sold  my  little  stock  and  plantation, 
its  proceeds,  together  with  fifty  dollars 
which  I  had  saved,  I  might  come  out  here 
and  do  better.    At  first  I  was  dissatisfied, 
but  Polly  said,  it  was  better  for  us  to  live 
where  we  could  make  enough  to  eat  and 
wear,  than  to  be  where  we  should  see  so 
many  fine  things,  without  having  the  means 
to  procure  any  of  them — that  here  we 
should  never    have    the  Sheriff  on  our 
backs."    Here  the  conversation  was  in- 
terrupted by  Mrs.  Southerland  (for  that 
was  their  names)  observing,  "  that  if  they 
intended  to  provide  any  supper  for  the 
stranger,  it  was  high  time  for  her  to  stir 
herself." 

James  then  resumed  his  narrative :  It 
was  wjth  much  difficulty  we  reached  this 
place,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  the  will 
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of  Prof  idence  that  we  should  settle  here, 
for  it  was  our  intention  to  have  gone  on 
until  we  should  meet  some  one  who  had 
land  to  sell  cheap,  in  a  thickly  settled 
neighbourhood.  But  if  you  remember, 
just  before  you  came  to  our  bill,  there  was 
a  stream  of  water— well,  as  we  were  cross- 
ing that  place,  the  water  had  risen  so  high 
from  the  very  many  rains,  that  our  n*re* 
most  horse  was  drowned,  and  it  VM  with 
great  difficulty  that  we  saved  the  other 
two*  I  saw  some  hewn  pieces  of  timber 
floating  down  the  stream,  and  judged  it  to 
be  pans  of  a  dam  which  was  broken  by 
the  freshet.  I  accordingly  walked  up  the 
stream  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  dis- 
covered it  to  be  as  I  had  suspected.  There 
was  a  number  of  persons  kinking  at  the 
ruins  ;  this  was  a  delightful  sight  for  me,  as  1 
had  feared  we  should  be  compelled  to  watt 
two  or  three  days  for  the  water  to  fall. 
On  making  known  my  condition  to  the 
miller,  he  kindly  offered  me  every  assist- 
ance, and  invited  me  to  stay  at  his  house. 
After  I  had  been  there  two  dnys  I  mention- 
ed my  views  for  travelling — he  told  me, 
that  if  land  was  all  I  wanted,  I  need  not 
go  much  further ;  that  there  was  land 
enough  about  live  miles  further,  that  I 
could  get  for  nothing — that  the  Indians 
had  abandoned  it,  and  there  was  no  owner 
for  it  I  consulted  ray  wife  on  the  nib* 
ject,  and  we  agreed  to  take  the  milkrN 
advice*  Accordingly  I  came  to  this  spot 
and  put  up  this  little  home  which  we  now 
live  In,  and  after  marking  the  trees,  as  the 
Due,  for  about  twelve  acres,  I  went  to  work, 
and  have  been  able  to  get  a  living  ever 
since.  No  one  has  ever  disputed  my  title 
to  the  land,  and  if  it  should  ever  be  the 
case  that  it  is  disputed,  we  have  but  a  short 
lime  to  live,  and  after  we  are  gone  I  care 
not  who  gets  it- 

Dy  this  time  the  sun  had  got  low,  and 
Folly  announced  to  us  that  supper  was 
ready,  and  invited  us  out  to  partake  of  it 
beneath  a  large  poplar,  which  spread  its 
branches  over  the  little  cottage.  The  old 
gentleman  said  grace  in  an  audible  voice, 
and  after  speaking  of  the  difference  be* 
tween  the  homely  fare  that  I  was  about  to 
jetj  and  the  luxuries  which  I  had  been  ac- 
customed to,  he  helped  me  to  a  wooden 
bowl  of  milk,  with  a  desire  that  I  would 
help  myself  to  bread  and  butter,  1  did  so, 
and  a  heartier  meal  I  never  ate  be/ore* 
Ah!  thought  I,  if  ibis  be  the  blessing  of 
jp overly,  let  my  lot  be  that  of  the  poort 


for  what  is  wealth  if  it  cannot  procure 
happiness?  Surely  the  proudest  monarch 
that  ever  reigned,  would  envy  the  joy  thai 
this  secluded  pair  feel  in  thar  state  of 
poverty.  What  though  a  ihuimand  sheep 
and  herds  of  swine,  be  subject  i*^  the  appe- 
tite of  the  epicure,  if  it  be  not  accompa- 
nied with  a  heart  which  overflow*  with 
gratitude  to  the  giver  of  all  blessings,  and 
4  mind  freed  from  the  burden  of  lust ;  ra- 
ther let  me  eat  a  rootsel  attended  with  ft 
blessing  from  heaven,  lhaJB  fore  sumptu* 
ously  with  the  wicked  every  day* 

The  evening  was  delightful,  for  there 
was  not  a  cloud  to  obscure  the  el  he  rial 
sky,  and  all  was  quiet  as  death,  save  the 
gentle  rustling  of  the  leaves  which  oversha- 
dowed us,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  ibis  aged 
pair,  had  all  the  while  been  silent ;  she 
ate  sparingly  ,an  J  never  seemed  to  notice  any 
thing  of  all  that  was  said  or  done.  After 
supper  she  removed  from  the  stool  and  sat 
herself  down  upon  the  grass,  reclining  her 
head  against  the  tmnk  of  (he  tree ;  Uie  ap-j 
peared  to  be  about  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  I  think,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  crea- 
tures that  I  ever  beheld.  To  describe 
her,  would  be  to  heighten  the  picture 
which  Petrarch  gives  of  his  Lama.  But 
be  who  saw  her  then,  cuuld  only  imagine 
what  she  must  have  been  before  the  cum- 
in encriKent  of  those  sorrows  which  had 
blighted  the  fairest  flower  thul  ever  grew. 
She  was  tall  and  graceful — symmetry  was 
in  every  limb,  and  her  features  were  cast  iu 
nature's  most  partial  mould — and,  could 
a  spark  of  animation  have  lit  her  eyes, 
their  lustre  would  have  perfected  this  mo- 
del of  beauty  ;  but  a  melancholy  gloom 
hung  over  her  countenance,  and  her  pallid 
cheeks  only  added  to  the  dejection  which 
appeared  so  visible  in  her  large  dark  eyes* 

(To  be  amtmtitd,) 
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INTERESTING  PARTICULARS 

OF   THE  GE ASIAN  FG£Tf  KtQFSTOCE- 

Notwithstanding  our  very  limited  so- 
journ at  Hamburgh,  we  found  time  to  visit 
the  residence  of  the  celebrated  German 
poet,  Klopstock*  We  of  course  caught 
with  avidity  all  the  information  that  was 
to  be  collected  from  the  verbal  communi- 
cations of  those  who  had  lived  in  habits  of 
intimacy  with  him,  and  our  industry  in 
making  these  inqu'u  ies  was  rewarded  to  an 
extent  that  we  could  scarcely  have  hoped 
for,  considering  the  secluded  life  of  this  es- 
timable and  highly  gifted  author; 


Though  somewhat  heavy 
tic  in  his  poetry,  Klopstock 
been  extremely  lively  and  1 
ty,  and  in  have  regulated  tl 
of  his  imagination  with  mm 
in  his  conversation  than  h 
do  in  his  writings,  His  wi 
and  sportive,  yet  usually 
commanding;  and  his  eliKji 
always  surpassed  the  mm 
elaborate  of  his  ctrouositk 
ting  ti  is  hi  tig  trait  in  his  cha 
have  been  a  lofty  feeling 
ily,  arising  probably  in  a 
out  of  the  consciousness  of 
and  capabilities.  He  was 
the  society  of  young  peopl 
observe,  in  illustration  of  th 
that  the  company  of  a  y< 
was  at  all  times  preferable  t 
faoif 

We  saw  a  painting,  in  til 
a  gentleman  at  Hamburgh, 
Angelica  kaufaiann,  the  « 
was  taken  from  ihe  s*cod< 
Mtusias;  this  accoroplisbec 
to  have  lived  on  term*  of 
with  Klopstock.  Id  a  cornet 
close  to  the  frame,   are 
words : — fl  From  An 
her  frimd    fl#<f  ^ 
The  poet  wished  to  have  ei 
delinealing  various  other  a< 
Meniati  but  the  injunctii 
upon  her  were  so  at 
she  entirely  relinquished  th 
previously  euicrlaiued  ol 
work*      Klopstock  wanl« 
angels  without  wings,  and  t< 
embodied  spirits  that  wer 
terinUi}  from  the  heavenly  I 
also  insisted  that  the  head  I 
not  do  unless  quite  equal  W 
Rheira,  with   many   other 
ridiculous  and  unreasouabl* 

Klopstock's  poetry  has 
bly  overrated,  and  it  is  c 
ning  to  find  its  proper  lei 
liis  writings  are  fall  of  fa 
imagery  ;  hut  then  he  too  1 
himself  in  mystical  abstrac 
betraved  by  the  unrestrai 
hb  imagination  into  bathi 
gance.  His  principal  ineri 
which  is  precisely  dial  por 

most  injured  and  metamor] 
lation.  There  is  besides 
dignity  is  fioioe  of  bi»  ** 


